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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitz¬ 
patrick, LL.D., M.R.I.A. Two Yols. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

If it be recognised that Johnson struck a 
true chord in his epitaph on Garrick by 
saying, “His death eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations and impoverished the public stock 
of harmless pleasure,” and that whenever 
any man has lived of whom the same 
words may with fitness be used, he is en¬ 
titled to gratitude, a higher place will be 
conceded to Charles Lever than a too striot 
estimate of his powers and his works might 
seem to allow. If he cannot justly be 
ranked with the great masters of English 
fiction — with Fielding, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, or perhaps even with Bulwer 
Lytton—yet his place is at least with those 
who stand next to them, with Smollett and 
with Manyat. He is therefore fully entitled 
to be commemorated in a regular biography; 
and although Mr. Fitzpatrick’s volumes are 
needlessly copious and bear the marks of 
hasty execution throughout, yet they form a 
useful contribution to literary history, and 
are full of entertaining matter. 

It will seem not a little curious to those 
who regard Lever as the most typical 
Irishman in prose literature, and who are 
unaware of the singular power Ireland pos¬ 
sesses in modifying the character of immi¬ 
grants and settlers, to learn that Lever, 
though actually born in Dublin, was the son 
of an Englishman from Lancashire; while his 
mother, though Irish, yet derived her descent 
on both sides from Cromwellian families, then 
not much more remotely English than the 
children of the emigrants of the Great Re¬ 
volution now among us are Frenoh. Lever’s 
life extended from 1806 to 1872, and, 
after his boyhood and youth, is distributed 
into four clearly defined portions: that of 
his practice of medioine as a dispensary 
physician in Ireland, notably during the 
epidemic of cholera; that of his removal to 
Brussels, where he was practically, though 
not officially, attached to the embassy in his 
medical capacity ; his sojourn in Ireland as 
editor of the Dublin University Magaain e ; and 
his final return to the Continent, where he 
spent all his later years as Vioe-Consul at 
Spezria or as Consul at Trieste. His career 
was thus a highly varied one, and brought 
him into relation with a great diversity of 
characters; but nothing in his whole life is 
so curious as an episode of his early man¬ 
hood, when, in 1829, after a voyage to 
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America, he penetrated into the Indian 
settlements and was formally adopted into a 
tribe of the Red Men, from whom he escaped 
with difficulty when he had become weary 
of his surroundings. A passage or two in 
the Knight of Qwynne, and in Arthur 
ClLeary, are, however, the sole traces which 
this highly exceptional experience has left on 
his writings. Contrariwise, his University 
and medical recollections, as also toe gossip 
of English travellers and sojourners abroad, 
are woven into toe very texture of his writ¬ 
ings, from first to last. And it is a fact which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick scarcely brings into sufficient 
relief, though it can be deduoed by an at¬ 
tentive reader from constant references in the 
biography, that Lever never seems to have 
invented even one incident out of the abund¬ 
ant stores with which his novels are stocked. 
He had a good memory, and freely mixed 
throughout his life with men who were 
either the heroes or the ohroniclers of in¬ 
numerable anecdotes, so that he was readily 
enabled to sprinkle them freely over the 
text of his creations. He was himself, by 
the universal consent of those who knew 
him, one of the very best and most 
brilliant talkers and aneodotists of his 
time, and could tell a story in conversa¬ 
tion with far more point and raciness 
than he could give it when he committed it 
to writing—a fact of which he was fully 
aware, acknowledging it when asked why 
he did not give the public the benefit of toe 
amusing narratives he lavished on his private 
friends. Nor was his reproductiveness con¬ 
fined to mere details. As a rule, precisely 
as with Charlotte Bronte, toe characters of 
his stories are all studies, more or less faith¬ 
ful or idealised, from the life, with perhaps 
the single exception of Kenny James Dodd, 
who is, however, a skilful blend of several 
individualities, and might almost pass for an 
original creation were it not that he could 
be reconstructed piecemeal from various de¬ 
tached personages in Lever’s earlier books. 
Nor is he absent himself from his novels. 
He does not, indeed, like Mortimer Collins, 
direotly introduce his own conception of 
himself as a leading feature in each of his 
stories, but he intended Harry Lorrequer as 
his own portrait, and the high animal spirits, 
perpetual craving for society and amuse¬ 
ment, fondness for display and extravagance, 
particularly in games of chance, which he 
attributes to several of his other heroes, as 
Jack Hinton, Charles O’Malley, and Tom 
Burke, were only too faithful transcripts of 
his own temperament. Withal, just as 
amid all the rollicking fun of his earlier 
books, and toe descriptions of the seamy 
side of foreign life which recur in his 
later ones, there is as entire a freedom 
from grossness and prurience as in Dickens 
himself, so his own life was entirely free 
from grave faults of any kind. He re¬ 
mained constant from early boyhood to tfie 
last hour of his existence to his one love, 
toe girl he married while yet a boy, whose 
death shortly preceded and undoubtedly 
hastened his own. He loved society and 
change, but he never forgot or neglected his 
own family; he loved the excitement of wine, 
but never sank into a tippler; he was reck¬ 
less to extravagance in money matters, but he 
never failed to pay every penny that he 


owed. Some allowance must of course be 
made for the panegyrical attitude of his 
biographer, but there can be no question as 
to toe warm attachment he inspired among 
his intimates, and toe hearty liking which 
he won from almost all those with whom he 
came into even chance contact; includ¬ 
ing such diverse persona as Wellington, 
Thackeray, King Leopold I., toe present 
Lord Lytton, and Pope Leo Kill.; who, 
by-toe-by, when Nuncio at Brussels, was 
the only person whom Archbishop Whately, 
as Lever’s frequent guest, would usually 
allow to sit beside him. 

The great faults of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book 
are an almost total absence of letters (quite 
total, indeed, as regards Lever himself), 
although a large part of the contents is 
obviously made up of extracts from corre¬ 
spondence, and a constant interruption of 
the chronological order by digressions on 
Lever’s peculiarities, whether of style or con¬ 
duct, which are sometimes repeated in nearly 
identical terms in different chapters. There 
is also frequent carelessness, as, for example, 
after giving only one initial in several places 
to stand for the original of Major Monsoon, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick prints the whole name in 
full in one place, a slip for which, how¬ 
ever, he may plead the precedent set by 
Lord Beaconsfield in Lothabr with respect to 
Monsignor Catesby. But when we are told 
in one part of the book that toe sudden 
change in Lever’s style from the rollicking 
dash of his earlier books to the guori-philo- 
sophy of his later ones—a literary phenome¬ 
non paralleled only by Lord Ly tton’s Canton 
phase—was due to the sting of Thackeray’s 
admirable parody, Phil Fogarty of the Onety- 
oneth, while quite a different set of reasons is 
assigned elsewhere as the cause ; and when 
again the same anecdote is told twice within 
ten pages (vol. ii., pp. 264, 270), there is 
fair ground of complaint. Nor is Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick a very brilliant raconteur. There 
are some very good stories scattered over 
toe volumes, but they owe little to his mode 
of telling them. One of the best of them is 
that which informs us how Lever endea¬ 
voured to put Thackeray’s advice to him in 
favour of thrift into practice. That counsel 
was to begin with small economies, and to 
stop some one trifling expense that he could 
very well do without, when he would find 
the taste for saving grow on him, and gradu¬ 
ally include many things once thought 
necessary. Accordingly, Lever determined 
to save the daily franc he gave a poor man 
for holding his pony at the door of a pistol 
gallery where he was accustomed to practise 
—the thought of stopping the practice itself 
never seems to have struck him. He tied 
the bridle to the hook of the window shut ters 
and went in. His first shot hit the centre 
and set a signal-bell ringing loudly, which so 
frightened the pony that he broke : - vv ay, 
carrying toe window-frame with him; " the 
repairs,” wrote Lever, “amounting to eighty- 
seven francs, and more ridicule than 1 am 
able to set down. This was my first and 
last attempt at economy.” 

Much of toe book before us is taken up 
with attempted judgments on the relative 
merits of Lever’s two styles, that which is 
represented by the series which begins with 
Marry Lorrequer and ends with O'Donujh w. 
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or perhaps with Boland Cashel, and the 
second growth, starting with the Fortunes of 
Olencore and ending with Lord Kilgoibbin. It 
appears that the author’s own preference 
was for his later books, and that he looked 
on the earlier ones as mere boyish crudities, 
and as mere imitations of Maxwell’s now 
almost forgotten military novels. Bat the 
fact is that nearly all the later stories, de¬ 
signed to be society novels of a higher and 
more thoughtful order, are apt to drag, and 
are too heavily weighted with what Lever 
himself regarded as the shrewd philosophy 
of a politician and experienced man of the 
world, but which, in truth, despite many 
shrewd and caustic remarks, of whioh the 
Dodd Family and Cornelius O’Dowd are 
most prolific, does not rank much above the 
late Lord Lytton’s metaphysics, or those 
diatribes from the Tory view of politics 
which the late Justice Haliburton regarded as 
superior to the natural humour of his own 
Sam Slick. With all admission of the great 
cleverness of much in the later stories, it is 
precisely on the earlier ones that Lever’s 
popularity now rests, and that his future 
place in literature seems likely to depend. 
Had he been less averse from the trouble of 
correction, that place would be much higher 
than it ever can be now; and there is proof 
enough for establishing this in the Appendix 
to the Life, so for superior is the actual end¬ 
ing of Harry Lorrequer, to the first draft 
there given which miscarried in the post and 
is now printed for the first time. In the 
present critic’s opinion, the Knight of Qvrynne, 
which has never achieved high favour, is 
the best conceived and finished of all Lever’s 
books, though it has little of the dash which 
makes the chief attraction of its precursors, 
and which caused them to serve as effec¬ 
tively to recruit the higher grades of the 
army as Marryat’s novels did in luring 
boys into the navy. The two most notice¬ 
able defects of Lever’s writings, that the 
love-making is always strained and artificial, 
in direct contradiction to his own experience, 
and that he has no focnlty of pathos what¬ 
ever, signally foiling wherever he attempts it, 
are not adverted to by Mr. Fitzpatrick, but 
should not be omitted in any critical esti¬ 
mate of his capacity and achievements. But 
he has succeeded as truly as Smollett in 
picturing for us a class of men and a type of 
manners which have already vanished beyond 
recall, and for this service alone he deserves 
our gratitude, apart from that due for his 
-skill in amusing. R. F. Littledale. 


A Freak of Freedom: or, The Republic of San 
Marino. By J- Theodore Bent. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

'This is a little book which anyone inte> 
rested in Italian history will read with 
pleasure. It is true that there is not much 
to be told about the history of San Marino, 
and it is also true that the remarks which, 
in the dearth of his own subject, Mr. Bent 
makes about the general history of Italy are 
neither very profound nor very dearly ex¬ 
pressed. Still Mr. Bent writes with fresh¬ 
ness and real interest in his subject, and 
his book is adorned with sketches of his 
own, which make the locality still more 


lifelike. He stayed for some time in San 
Marino, and has thoroughly entered both 
into the humorous aspect of the little Re¬ 
public and into the real historical import¬ 
ance of its exceptional position. So greatly 
were the Republicans charmed by Mr. Bent’s 
geniality that they conferred upon him the 
citizenship of their State, in token of their 
gratification at the interest taken in their 
affairs by a foreigner. 

Mr. Bent has satisfactorily explained the 
existence in the present day of this little 
Italian Republic. It is a remnant of the old 
municipal organisation of Italy. The little 
community which gathered on the rock of 
Mont Titanus round the shrine of San 
Marino managed its own affairs in the ab¬ 
sence of any central power. It escaped the 
fote of other Italian cities, and did not foil 
under the power of any neighbouring noble 
through the accident of its position. On 
one side of it the house of Malatesta estab¬ 
lished itself at Rimini; on the other side 
the house of Montefeltro had its capital at 
Urbino. Between these two rivals the rock 
of San Marino formed a natural boundary; 
the house of Montefeltro saw the wisdom 
of keeping such a boundary, and took 
the little Republic under its protection. 
The duchy of Urbino survived the period in 
which the Church strove to enlarge its tem¬ 
poral possessions, and when the house of 
Urbino came to an end, Italy was in the 
hands of foreign Powers who looked with 
jealousy on all attempts to enlarge the States 
of the Church, while San Marino itself was 
too insignificant to awaken their own cu¬ 
pidity. When finally the revolutionary spirit 
swept over Italy, it could not injure a Re¬ 
public whose motto was “ Libertas.” Na¬ 
poleon generously preserved it as a specimen 
of a Republic, and San Marino has been 
humoured and petted ever since that time. 

The Government of San Marino retains 
all the traces of mediaeval complexity. 
Its Council consists of sixty members, 
chosen equally from the nobles, the citizens, 
and the country folk ; elections are for life, 
and on the occurrence of a vacancy the 
Council elects into its own body. We have 
in this arrangement the constitutional 
balance and oligarchical organisation which 
was the ideal of Italian politicians. The 
nobles, however, are of curious origin; they 
are not feudal, but are the result of de¬ 
liberate selection to secure a due weight to 
the better-educated and more influential 
part of the community. 

The chief officials of the State are two 
captains, chosen by the old method of an 
elaborate combination of selection and lot, 
one of them being always a noble: they 
hold office for six months. After this we 
are not astonished to find that San Marino 
has for its judicial officer a foreign PodestA, 
though we are a little surprised at the 
unusual modesty by whioh it is enaoted that 
the two doctors and the schoolmaster of the 
State shall always be foreigners, as the 
Sammarinesi have no great confidence in 
their own learning. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Bent’s book 
may not prove to be the most serious blow 
which the republican simplicity of San 
Marino during its long history has yet re¬ 
ceived. If it has the effect of diverting to 


San Marino the vast crowd of British 
tourists who are always on the watch for 
some new place of interest, we confess that 
we tremble for the future of the Republic. 
It is true that it has resisted the temptation 
before whioh Monaco fell, and has declined 
to receive a Casino within its territory; 
but could it withstand an insidious inva¬ 
sion of personally conducted tourists ? It 
should be warned in time to resist to the 
death the erection by an English company of 
an “hotel of the first order.” 

M. Creighton. 


RECENT WORKS ON MOLIERE. 

L’Enigma d’Alceste. Par Gerard du Boulan. 
(Paris: A. Quantin.) 

La Famille de Moliere et ses Representants 
Actuels. Par E. Reverend du Mesnil. 
(Paris: Liseux.) 

TJn Bisaieul de Moliere. Par Em. Thoinan. 
(Paris: Claudin.) 

Le Molieriste. Revue MensueUe. Par 
Georges Monval, Archivists de la Come- 
die Fran false. Nos. I., H., and HI. 

(Paris: TrSve.) 

Moliere en Province. Par Benjamin Piftean. 
(Paris: Willem.) 

The moment when the successors of Moliere 
are playing in England seems a favourable 
one for a glance at the new literature about 
the poet. Researches into the history of 
Moliere, and into all that can elucidate his 
plays, are as popular in France as attempts 
to connt the feet in Shakspere’s lines are in 
England. French Molierisme, however, is 
a much more agreeable and less pedantic 
exercise than are the disputes of Shakspere 
Societies. No one has yet wasted time and 
paper in weighing and recording the 
weights of Moliere’s syllables, or in looking 
for traces of his hand among the comedies 
of his feebler contemporaries—of Boursault 
or Quinault. There are still plenty of new 
facts to be learned about the French poet; 
old registers, and old letters give up frag¬ 
ments of his history. And there is still 
much to be learned 'about the political, 
sooial, and literary character of his age— 
the age of the Fronde; and of the early 
years of Louis XIY. 

M. G6rard du Boulan has devoted his beau¬ 
tifully printed volume L’Enigme d'Alceste to 
the latter study, the study of the characteris¬ 
tics of the age of MoliAre. The Misanthrope, 
as Cousin said, is le secret du gSnie de Moliere. 
What did Moliere mean when he invented 
Vhomme aux rubans verts ? Contemporaries 
wished to see in the Misanthrope a portrait 
of the Due de Montausier. Contemporaries 
always do wish to see in the great characters 
of fiction portraits of the little characters 
of their time. Moliere was never so much 
irritated as by these vulgar identifications, 
and always insisted that he studied social 
types, not individuals. Hence the difficulty 
about Alceste, for how, critics ask, in that 
age of prosperity and victory, in the dawn 
of Le Roi Soleil, how could any Frenchman 
abont the Court be a misanthrope ? M- du 
Boulan rightly, we think, rejects the inter¬ 
pretation that Alceste was originally a 
mere study of an eccentric humourist, and 
that it was the actors who gave him 
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tragic air. Had Alceste been comic, the 
play would have had a greater popular suc¬ 
cess on its first representation. Probably, 
if we were to say that Molifere after having 
taken up, for coinic purposes, a “ humour- 
istic ” character slightly soured and twisted, 
yielded to the bent of his own melancholy 
till Alceste became almost a tragic character 
in his hands, we should not be far off the 
truth. But M. du Boulan is not satisfied 
with so brief and simple an explanation. He 
seeks for the secret of Alceste’s misanthropy 
in a study of the age of Alceste, and ends 
with the singular conclusion that Vhomme 
aux ruhans verts was a Jansenist or more 
than half a Jansenist. 

The gist of M. du Boulan’s argument may 
be stated very shortly. The France of 1640- 
1665 was not the high-flown and romantio 
France in which Cousin framed his portraits 
of the ladies of the Fronde. It was pro¬ 
foundly wretched, devastated by war and 
famine, tom by bitterly frivolous quarrels, 
and rained body and soul by the utter cor¬ 
ruption which is unveiled by Tallemant. 
The corruption, the starvation, the merce¬ 
nary justice survived into the reign of 
Louis XIV., and were sufficiently illustrated 
by the trial of Fouqnet. Alceste then (him¬ 
self a suitor in days when people said 
with meaning solliciter un proems') has good 
reason to despise and despair of society. 
The “ desert ” to which Alceste speaks of 
retiring is the Port Royal! He has more in 
him, according to M. du Boulan, of Pascal 
than of Rousseau. M. du Boulan, in his 
conclusion, seems to me to go too far. There 
is, probably, a good deal of Moliere himself 
in Alceste. No man was less of a Jansenist 
than Moli&re, we may say, without going 
all lengths with M. Louis Lacour in his 
Le Tartufe par ordre de Louis XIV. M. 
du Boulan's book is full of interest for 
everyone who wishes to study the seamy 
side, Venvers d’un grand sihcle. M. Loise- 
leur’s review in the Temps for June 20 should 
also be read. The book is adorned with an 
etching from a supposed portrait of Moliere 
by Sebastian Bourdon. This picture be¬ 
longs to the Museum of Montauban, having 
been presented to the town by Ingres. The 
portrait is said to resemble the engraving 
by Beauvarlet (1773), concerning which the 
reader may consult Iconographie Molieresque 
pp. 10,11. M. Lacroix says that Ingres was 
afraid to have this canvas cleaned, and adds 
that it is encrassS et enfume. The theory of 
M. Cambon, the director of the Museum at 
Montauban, is that Beauvarlet examined 
Bourdon’s picture, but did not copy it. He 
altered it to suit the taste of his time, and 
henoe the discrepancies between the Mont¬ 
auban portrait and the Beauvarlet engraving. 

Who are the modern representatives of 
the family of Moliere? There are none, 
properly speaking; but the history of “ his 
cousins, and his sisters, and his aunts ” has 
been. unravelled by M. E. R6v6rend du 
Mesnil. M. du Mesnil himself is a descend¬ 
ant (on the distaff side) from a Poquelin, 
who was Moli&re’s uncle. Whence came 
the Poquelins ? M. du Mesnil seems to be¬ 
lieve that the Douglas who fell at Veraeuil 
( 1424 ) led them “ from the forests of Scot¬ 
land.” The Poquelin bearings are d'argent, 
® cinq arbres de sinople, and these arbres 
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represent the forests in question. But M. 
du Mesnil seems unaware that in the Scotch 
forests there are no trees. Bret (1773), 
whom the Daily Telegraph once called 
a bookbinder, seems the earliest authority 
for this Scotch genealogy. Curiously 
enough, M. du Mesnil has not looked for 
any Scotch Pocklings who may have followed 
Archibald Douglas to France. His earliest 
Poquelin died in Beauvais in 1521. Probably 
Louis Poquelin, marchand tapissier at Beau¬ 
vais and afterwards at Paris about 1580, was 
grandson of this Martin. The son of Louis 
was Jehan, who had Robert, Guy, and Louis 
by Anne Gaude, and, by Agnes Mazuel, had 
Jehan (born 1595, the father of Moliere) 
and eleven other children. The mention of 
Agnes Mazuel, Moliere’s grandmother, brings 
us to M. Thoinan’s little history of the 
Mazuel family. They were all Coart violin¬ 
ists, and may have done Moliere a good 
turn when he came to Paris from the pro¬ 
vinces. This book of M. Thoinan’s is so 
prettily printed, in Elzevirian fashion, that 
its mere appearance is a delight to the 
bibliophile. It corrects a slight error of 
M. du Mesnil’s. Some of the elder Po¬ 
quelins intermarried with the Elyots, or 
Ellyots. M. du Mesnil does not say any¬ 
thing about this apparent alliance of two 
Scotch houses naturalised in France. He 
himself is descended from the eldest branch 
of the Poquelins. The poet’s direct line 
ended in 1723 with the death of his 
daughter, Mdme. de Montalant. M. du 
Mesnil’s careful and learned work would 
have been more satisfactory if he had de¬ 
monstrated, instead of taking for granted, 
the Scotch origin of the Poquelins. 

M. Monval’s Le MoliSriste is a very inter¬ 
esting little periodical, to which MM. Cam- 
pardon, Claretie, Fournier, Lacroix, de la 
Pijardiere, Thierry, and many other distin¬ 
guished critics and Molieristes promise their 
assistance. Perhaps the best thing in the 
first number (April) is two pages of con¬ 
temporary epitaphs in facsimile. In a Hol- 
beinesque engraving, Death is leading away 
the player, who is represented as a young 
man in old-fashioned costume. This design 
was drawn at Lyons, where the artist may 
have known the poet as a young man. The 
first number also contains an interesting 
article by M Monval on Molifere at Albi 
(1647), and a sonnet by M. Copp6e. Each 
number contains notes on the contemporary 
theatre. The May number brings an 
amusing letter from Berlin. Herr Liadau 
points out some curious errors of quotation 
in M. du Boulan’s Enigme <T Alceste which 
we have already noticed. Herr Lindau 
says (and we completely agree with him) : 
je crois maintenant qu'il n’y a point d’enigme 
d’Alceste! M. du Monceau notices M. Pif- 
teau’s Moliere en Province, and, like our¬ 
selves, thinks it a work of next to no value. 
It is printed on papier d’Hollande, but tells 
us nothing we did not know before, and in¬ 
cludes a little play rejected at the Od6on. 
What is most curious in the third number 
of the Molieriste is the anecdote (contributed 
by the Bibliophile Jacob) of Moli&re’s 
brother-in-law, who from tradesman became 
marquis, and found some comic difficulties 
in his new position. 

The MolUriste has no m^re interest¬ 


ing literary contribution than the sonnet on 
the midnight burial of the poet, by M. 
Truffier, pensiorvnaire de la Oomedie Fran- 
gaise. A. Lang. 


On some Ancient Documents relating to 

Crediton Minster. By J. B. Davidson, 
M.A. 

This is a remarkable paper, reprinted from 
the “ Transactions of the Devonshire Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature, and Art,” and read at the general 
meeting of that body in August 1878. It 
is only possible here to describe its contents; 
but this will be sufficient to show that the 
paper well deserves the attention of all 
students of English philology. 

The British Museum MS. marked Cotton 
Roll, II., 11, contains twenty-one documents, 
all relating to Crediton. Of these the first 
four date, or profess to date, from periods 
before the Conquest. The fifth is a con¬ 
firmation of their contents by William 
Briwere, Bishop of Exeter, dated at Crediton, 
on the day of St. Thomas the Apostle, 1236. 
Mr. Davidson prints these at length, with 
translations and comments. The first four- 
are in English—this is perhaps the best 
word to use about them, for to speak of them , 
as in Saxon or Anglo-Saxon would not be cor¬ 
rect ; the fifth is in Latin. The first three- - 
documents all relate to certain indulgences, 
procured for the church of Crediton by 
Aethelgar, or as he is here called “ Egger,” 
the second Bishop of Devonshire and of. 
Crediton, who was consecrated in 934, and- 
died in 953; and added to or confirmed by - 
his successors. The fourth is a very curious 
“ pledging ” of land by Bishop Eadnoth, in 
the reign of Cnut, in consideration of thirty 
marks of gold, to be advanced by one 
Beorhtnoth. The boundaries of the land 
thus pledged, lying along the little stream 
of the Creedy, are oarefully given, and are 
still traceable. 

There is no doubt as to the genuineness 
of this last document, or of the “ confirma¬ 
tion ” by Bishop Briwere. The three former 
present many difficulties. We have a date, 
1236, at which they must have been in ex¬ 
istence—when Bishop Briwere declares that 
he saw them with his own eyes, and caused 
them to be read in his presence. But they 
cannot possibly belong to the periods to- 
which they are assigned. In the first, 
Bishop Aethelgar tells us that he “ forsook - 
St. Mary’s Minster for his pride, and went ■ 
to Rome.” There he fell sick for seven 
years; “ and there appeared before me the- 
pityful queen in heaven, Mary, and bade mo 
go to shrift to the holy Pope Leo, and act 
according to his bidding.” The Pope told 
him to remain another half-year in Rome, 
and to obtain indulgence for the benefit of 
his people and his church. He obtained ac¬ 
cordingly from various archbishops and 
bishops many thousand days’ “indulgence 
of their sins for all the founders and bene- 
fhctors without end of Crediton Minster, 
who should day by day come and aid the 
work; and for King Aethelstan.” Pope 
Leo himself gave 1,000 days: Aethelgar 
“ when he came home to the gate of the 
cburch-hay ” (church-yard or enclosure), 
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gave another hundred “ for whosoever shall 
pray for the ‘ wrecce ’ [wretch, exile] 
Bgger; ” and when he hallowed the church- 
hay, another hundred at each corner. The 
total of the days’ indulgences was 12,480. 

Mr. Davidson brings sufficient evidence to 
prove that “ at the date ascertained—namely, 
the first half of the tenth century—the prac¬ 
tice of granting indulgences for long periods 
of years had not come into vogue.” This is 
certain; and before this fact the falsity of 
the document stands confessed. But, as has 
been said, it was certainly in existence in 
1236. At what time, then, was it forged ? 
Who were the forgers ? And, by far the 
most important question, in what light are 
we to regard the “ English ” in which it is 
written P We believe that it represents the 
spoken dialect of Devonshire at the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century; and that, 
for this reason, we have in it a very curious 
and valuable addition to the documental his¬ 
tory of the English language. By that time 
the true Old Saxon of the “ Defenas ” had 
beoome rough and ragged, much as Giraldus 
Cambrensis describes it:—“ In anstralibus 
Angliae finibus, et praecipne circa Devoniam, 
Anglica lingua hodie magis videtur incom- 
posita” ( Dese. Kamb., i., 6). 

Giraldus wrote but a short time before 
that at which it seems most probable that 
these documents were composed. Early in 
the thirteenth century the Canons of Crediton 
were busy in adding a Lady Chapel to their 
Norman church. Funds were wanting. A 
due recognition of such grants of indulgence 
as those which Aethelgar professes to 
have obtained might bring much grist to 
the mill. There was (witness Peterborough 
and Crowland) little hesitation about a use¬ 
ful forgery ; and it is to be feared that some 
ingenious Canon must be credited with the 
composition of these curious documents, 
which even the Bishop of Exeter was com¬ 
pelled to acoept as genuine. But no Canon 
of Crediton—no “ clerk ” in all England— 
was capable at that time of inditing a charter 
in the true Saxon of the tenth century. 
Hence he was compelled to use, and thought 
himself right in using, the “English” of 
his day—the “ lingua incomposita ” of Giral¬ 
dus. Antiquaries or philologists in the 
modern sense were then unknown; and the 
Canon who thus worked for the benefit of 
his church had no thought but that the 
“ tongue ” of Aethelgar’s time was the same 
as that of the ceorls and villains who were, 
as he wrote, ploughing the fields of his 
“ prebend.” 

If this be the right view to take of the 
documents printed by Mr. Davidson, nothing 
more need be said to convinoe our readers 
of their value and importance. 

Richakd John King. 


In Tents in the Transvaal. By Mrs. Hutch¬ 
inson. (R. Bentley Sc, Son.) 

Habdlt a week passes without some new 
book on South Africa appearing. We have 
had On Trek in the Transvaal, and now 
another lady gives ns her experience of tent- 
life in a corner of the late Republio. Her 
knowledge of the Transvaal is confined to 
Utrecht and its immediate neighbourhood, 
and out of the 225 pages which make up 


the book only eightv-five relate to the Trans¬ 
vaal. We are not, however, disposed to 
quarrel with her, or to blame her for print¬ 
ing the lively letters which form the present 
work. They must have been read with much 
pleasure by those to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed, and the public to whom they are 
now communicated will find that they give 
a better and clearer picture of both country 
and people than more pretentious volumes 
often convey. 

Mrs. Hutchinson landed at Durban in 
February 1878, and spent about six weeks in 
Natal, making her way up to Utrecht, where 
she and her husband were quartered in tents 
pitched inside a sort of fortification, with 
walls round it built by the Dutch—in fact, 
a laager. This was her home for nearly six 
months, and a more dreary place it is 
difficult to imagine. The food was exe¬ 
crable, the country around frightful. Our 
authoress describes it as .twenty miles of 
desert, absolute desert, without a break— 
treeless, almost grassless, and covered with a 
regular eruption of huge ant-hills. Resources 
there were none. The climate, always dis¬ 
agreeable, was trying from the extremes of 
heat and cold and the parching winds. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was at Utrecht daring the 
sonthem winter, and discovered that Eng¬ 
land is not the only country with a treacher¬ 
ous climate. But what will not the courage 
of Englishwomen surmount ? Dulness and 
discomfort were resisted by unfailing good 
humour and a happy faculty of dwelling more 
on the ludicrous than on the distressing side 
of daily annoyances. The only variations in 
the monotony of life in laager were that cer¬ 
tain accompaniment of a collection of 
Englishmen everywhere—races, and visits to 
the neighbouring farmers. The Boers, 
Mrs. Hutchinson says, detest England and 
the English; one of them, however, a rich 
M. Smuts—a visit to whom she amusingly 
describes—repudiated the appellation of 
Boer, and insisted on being called a Dopper. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s observations on the 
Zulus are really interesting. There is, she 
says, 

“ Something extremely nice and engaging about 
these people, and even the humbler classes have a 
natural politeness of manner which contrasts 
strikingly with the swagger and vulgarity too 
often found in certain orders in more civilised 
societies. I should suppose that such a thing as 
a vulgar (Zulu) Kafir is absolutely unknown.” 

It was easy to see that it was the Colonists 
and not the Zulus who were anxious for war. 
The following sentences, written in March 
1878, have a special interest when read in 
the light afforded by more recent events:— 
“ Although doubtless they (the Zulus) can be 
ferocious enough when excited, as one can see 
from their gestures and general demeanour, yet 
there is a simplicity about them which makes 
them seem almost like children after all. They 
themselves deride the notion of a war with us, 
and declare that the great Cetewayo himself is 
desirous above all things of maintaining peace. 
But, of course, at home things can only be known 
through the representations of people who are on the 
spot; and there seems to be here a general tending 
of things towards war, barring, perhaps, the in¬ 
clinations of the Kafirs (Zulus) themselves. 

“ To those, however, who are well grounded in 
their Aesop and can recall the celebrated dispute 
between the wolf and lamb, this backwardness 
will Beem the^most trifling exception possible; 


and after all, the war, if war there is to be, can¬ 
not fail, I am told, to be productive of the very 
best results to all parties concerned. 

“ One must hope, therefore, that the Kafirs 
(Zulus) will accept our apparently violent 
methods of civilising them in the spirit in which 
they are meant, and will cheerfully suffer them¬ 
selves to be missionised, shot, and bayonetted 
into tail-coats, monogamy, and trial by iury. 
They must see—that is, they must be made to 
see—that it is better to be improved, even if 
needs be off the face of the earth, than to remain 
in their present condition of barbarous, if blissful 
ignorance.” 

Mss. Hutchinson was convinced of the 
unwillingness of Cetewayo to precipitate 
war by the fact that the garrison of Utrecht 
was able to rest in such perfect security 
not much more than thirty miles from the 
border of Znlnland. 

“ Our little garrison,” she writes, “ barely 
numbers six hundred, all told, and the Zulus, we 
hear, mass themselves in such immense numbers 
and^assemble so rapidly at a given point, that if 
Cetewayo were to be seized with the desire to 
march about twenty thousand of his picked 
warriors upon our completely exposed camp some 
night (which, they say, he would be well able to 
do), I am afraid that, however gallant our defence 
might be, there would be very few of us left to 
tell a tale in the morning.” 

A few weeks spent in Natal enabled Mrs. 
Hutchinson to form a more correct judg¬ 
ment, as recent events unhappily prove, on 
the then coming Zulu war, than those in 
authority with every means of acquiring 
information at their disposal. She foresaw 
that such a war would inevitably be a long 
and expensive one; that the cost of transport 
would be enormous, it being already evident 
that the colonists were inclined to make 
the most of their opportunities of disposing 
of their wagons, oxen, and stores to the 
Government at absurdly exorbitant prices. 
She notices the advantage that the natives, 
lightly clad and without baggage, have 
over oureelves in moving large bodies of 
men, and that they can almost always find 
water. The following observation has 
turned out to be prophetic :— 

“ It is easy, when you are on the spot, to realise 
the advantage the lightly-equipped Kafir (Zulu) 
must have in moving over the heavily-encum¬ 
bered British soldier. It will be their own fault 
if they do not steal many a march upon us in the 
war that may be coming.” 

Our authoress concludes with the modest 
declaration that her pages have no higher 
aim than the amusement of an idle half- 
hour ; certainly half an hour may be more 
idly spent than in reading this book, which 
we are confident will not fail to be generally 
well received. William Wickham. 


new novels. 

A Son of Sweden. By C. F. Van der Velde. 
Translated by Christina Tyrrell. In Two 
Volumes. (Remington & Co.) 

A Debt of Love. By Montague. In Two 
Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 

John Galdigate. By Anthony Trollope. 

In Three Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Sir Oibbie. By George Macdonald, LL.D. 

In Three Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Genista. By Mrs. Randolph. In Three 
Volumes. (Horst & Blackett.) 

Few historical novelists—at least of lat®" - 
have steered more nicely between the Scyua 
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of hard fact and the Cbarybdis of wild fiction 
than Herr Van der Velde. He adopts the 
usual method of grouping historical person¬ 
ages and events around some imaginary hero, 
whose role is just important enough to keep 
him behind the scenes and whose adventures 
and love afiairs furnish the due element of 
romance. But on this plan he has worked 
with unusual skill and judgment, and has 
produced a book which may be read either 
for pleasure or profit, and in most cases for 
both. The episode he has chosen—the fall 
of Oorts—is an interesting, if rather familiar 
subject. In a controversy so long debated 
ana so hopeless, it was necessary to take a 
decided view; hence, of course, Gortz ap¬ 
pears here as the martyred patriot, his mas¬ 
ter as the royal paladin, and Ulrica as a 
hypocritical murderess. Whether Charles 
XII. was really shot by a stray bullet of the 
enemy or by a paid assassin will never be 
known ; but if Ulrica and her Court had not 
' planned, at least they were singularly well 
prepared to act promptly upon the news 
of her brother’s death. Beyond this 
the evidence is far too slight and con¬ 
flicting to justify so circumstantial a de¬ 
scription of the tragedy, still less the dubi¬ 
ous sequel of the French assassin’s re¬ 
morse. The presence of Swedenborg upon 
the fatal night, and indeed throughout the 
story, is a decided error of taste. The hero 
is, no donbt, a true type of the young 
Swedish noble at a time when the example 
of Charles was rousing the old Norse spirit 
still latent under the new French refine¬ 
ment. Swayed as much by his love for 
Georgina Gortz as by his devotion to the 
king, he breaks away from his father’s 
party, and, after the baron’s judicial 
murder, retires to his uncle the Governor 
of West Bothnia. Here the book becomes 
not only interesting but very valuable, as 
depicting the life and manners of an obscure 
country at an obscure period. The feudal 
life of the castle, the attack on the bandits, 
the fair of Umea where the Laps annually 
receive the governor under the midnight 
sun, are descriptions as natural as they are 
pictnresqne. The whole story of the self- 
willed young countess and her robber lover, 
though too boldly romantic, is perhaps in 
keeping with the scene, and a fine contrast 
to the steadfast love of Arwed and Georgina. 
The translation, in which we detect only two 
mistakes, is admirably done, and, though 
the story is rather sad, it will be found very 
fine reading. 

Montague’s novel belongs to the edible- 
fungoid class—a kind of literature which 
few care to taste and fewer still can assimi¬ 
late—whose genesis and growth are a stand¬ 
ing mystery to the ordinary observer. In 
vain we ask ourselves why this Debt of Love 
and Dulness has been paid ? Shall we con¬ 
nect it with the alarming lunacy statistics, 
and with the growing demand tor reading 
at once fantastic and unexciting P Or can 
it be true that some wealthy eccentrics 
compile these works to their own liking and 
for their own private consumption ? At all 
events the pnblio ear will hardly be tickled 
by the voice of this new charmer until she 
has something more seductive to say. Even 
the literary kitchen maid, though she may in¬ 
dulgently pass such expressions as “an 




Oxford medallist,” “ praying to Cauoasus,” 
“ I had hoped to meet himself there,” “ as 
pale as the wife of a sub-editor,” will in¬ 
dignantly repudiate Montague’s lords and 
ladies, though they have at least the merit 
of novelty in that their daily walk and con¬ 
versation is dulness, propriety, imbecility, and 
prosiness itself. We doubt whether a polished 
statesman like the Earl of Dnnmorven often 
indulged in such expressions as “ nephew 
mine ” or “ I wot,” but we are quite posi¬ 
tive that he never sank so low as “ I wotted 
not.” The hero is invariably called “ Hugh 
Gerstoff, Esquire,” in full; and his friend 
“ the Honourable Algernon Danvers,” though 
his father’s title “ Elvinton ” is sometimes 
used as a sort of elegant alias. They have 
been bosom Mends from the cradle, and 
their families closely allied, but in a long 
scene they kindly coach up one another— 
and the reader—in their mothers’ maiden 
names, and their various uncles, aunts, and 
grandfathers, and, as well as their poor 
muddled brains will allow, attempt to ex¬ 
plain the impossible tenure and devolution 
of the Dnnmorven peerage. In spite of its 
teeming absurdities, the book is appalling in 
its dreariness. There is a good deal of eat¬ 
ing and drinking, and still more shooting 
and fishing. Though here, too, we have our 
suspicions, we cannot pretend to judge, but 
will only trust that it is more correct than 
the botany. One long chapter instructs us 
how Hugh Gerstoff, Esquire, passing Marble 
Arch upon his bicycle, upset an apple 
woman, or rather the “ proprietress of a stall 
laden with autumnal fruits. ’ ’ He picks him¬ 
self up, tips the old woman, and then he and 
the story go on in the next chapter just as 
before. By this sort of melancholy by-play, 
Montague jealously delays the unravelling 
of a trumpery mystery—the secret of which 
is only too glaringly [visible from the first 
moment of its incubation. 

In its serial form John Caldigate attracted 
unusual attention, and will certainly repay 
reading again as a whole, though the in¬ 
feriority of the third volume then becomes 
more apparent. The story turns upon a 
conspiracy to extort money by a false charge 
of bigamy against the hero, who, after a 
fully and rather tediously reported trial, is 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. As 
the reader is quite aware of the proofs of his 
innocence, and that they must shortly come 
to light, and knows very well that Mr. 
Trollope is not the man to leave poor Hester 
under a life-long cloud, a final vindicatory 
chapter might well have supplied the place 
of the last volume. But the story had al¬ 
ready been told with too commendable 
brevity and force, and alas ! three hundred 
pages remained still unblackened. These 
are neatly but feebly padded with legal rig¬ 
marole, the old Civil Service reminiscences, 
interviews with Government officials, and a 
long episode in the style of “Wilkie Collins, 
in which two Post Office clerks, Bagwax and 
Curleydown, display much roundabout can¬ 
ning in tracing a forged post-mark—the 
whole being a description of the steps taken 
by the Home Office to grant the Queen’s 
gracious pardon. General rejoicings, tenants’ 
dinners, a bonfire, and another baby feebly 
close the scene. But of the first two volumes 
it would be hard to speak with too muoh re¬ 


spect. Mr. Trollope has lost none of his old ease 
and graciousness, whilehe has certainly gained 
wonderfully in freshness, spirit, and vigour. 
The Babington family are at least slight 
acquaintances, and we recognise two of our 
old clerical Mends among the minor cha¬ 
racters ; but with these exceptions Mr. 
Trollope has for onoe given his old favourites 
a holiday, and has applied all his resources 
to the careful delineation of a new hero. 
John Caldigate, the successful gold-digger— 
shrewd, sensible, honourable, and strong- 
willed, yet hiding under his firmness some 
lingering weaknesses and passions—would 
hardly have interested us much without 
those early chapters in whioh Mr. Trollope 
analyses and accounts for the unsuspected 
strength and capacity latent in the good-for- 
nothing college youth. Here, as again in 
the sudden transition by whioh he avoids the 
dubious part of the young man’s story, his 
construction is both masterly and judicious. 
Most of the characters are well marked, and 
in the banker’s family we have some ad¬ 
mirable middle-class portraits, though the 
bigoted Puritan mother is too repulsive in 
her spiteful selfishness for the prominence 
she enjoys. Though Mr.Trollope wisely leaves 
us to draw our own moral from his story, we 
can hardly apply it amiss. 

Sir Oibbie is a three-volume sermon, in 
the course of whioh we dimly trace the 
spiritual biographies of a dram-drinking old 
woman, and of a transcendental being who 
is at once a baronet, a street arab, and a 
dumb Gabriel. Of Dr. Macdonald’s divinity 
the less said the better; if we call it 
“pulpy ” it is only because we prefer to use 
one of his own epithets. He is doubtless as 
sincere as he is vehement in preaching what 
he regards as a peculiar and novel gospel, 
but we fail to trace more than the germs of 
very ordinary morality and religion under¬ 
neath his sentimental and self-consoious 
rhapsodies. Faint glimpses into the obvions 
may fairly embellish a homily, but even then 
we prefer our sermons direct from the wood. 
Nor is he even original in fancying that the 
gospel story gains in force and dignity by 
daring familiarities and by the anthropo¬ 
morphic conceits of his cottage Bible readers ; 
but all the same we venture to think he is 
profoundly mistaken. Apart from preaching 
and hysterical nature-worship, there is really 
very little in the book, and that little too 
often barren or trivial. Dr. Maodonald 
possesses undoubted ability and some de¬ 
gree of pathos, but here he has hardly given 
us of his best. Sir Gibbie is a philanthropic 
Glasgow street arab with a remarkably 
angeuo and mysterious smile, who after a 
further education among the shepherds—• 
where as the “ beast-boy ” he is vastly pic¬ 
turesque inraiment of deer-hide and sheep¬ 
skins—blooms out as a very fine gentleman 
indeed, and of course marries the laird’s 
daughter. We closed the first volume with 
the note that hitherto the hero had smiled 
a hundred times but spoken not once, and 
even now we are at a loss to say whether 
the fact of his dumbness was accident¬ 
ally or artfully omitted by the author, 
or whether, through inexperience in his 
peculiar style, we allowed some passing hint 
to escape us. It is somewhat difficult to 
accept as authentic this revelation of the 
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mystery of dumbness, since Dr. Macdonald 
has certainly no personal experience of want 
of words ; and if it were true, some of us at 
least would lose little by keeping their re¬ 
flections to themselves. It must be allowed 
that such characters as the shepherd and his 
wife, the minister’s lady-wife and the old 
whisky-seller ruling her flock of respectable 
topers, are admirably drawn; and that some 
very quaint and brilliant things are trans¬ 
lated into most appalling Scotch, and ac¬ 
cording to the modem fashion forcibly put 
into the mouths of the poor and simple. 
But it is no light task to pick out the com 
from heaps of such chaff as the following. 
The infant tramp is trying to effect an en¬ 
trance into a bam:— 

“ It was in fact the cat’s door, specially constructed 
for her convenience of entrance and exit. For the 
cat is the guardian of the barn; the grain which 
tempts the rats and mice is no temptation to her; 
the rats and mice themselves are; upon them she 
executes justice, and remains herself an incorrup¬ 
tible, because untempted, therefore a respectable 
member of the farm community—only the dairy- 
door must be kept shut; that has no cat-wicket 
to it. The hole was a small one, but tempting to 
the wee baronet,” &c. 

Chaucer describes the same thing equally 
well in one line. 

If Genista does not pretend to be any more 
than a novel, it is at least what it pretends 
to be. As the plot is our old favourite—the 
secret marriage and lost heir—we need not 
complain if the whole mystery flashes on ns 
in the second chapter at the first allusion to 
a retired lady and her little boy who have 
taken the cottage at the park gates, for it is 
very pleasantly and dexterously worked out. 
The action moves rather hurriedly in the 
third volume—a good fault, however—and 
the incidental bigamy is perhaps a mistake. 
The rather precocious love of the boy and 
girl is at first sight objectionable, though its 
development in their after-life gives it a 
pretty and more natural effect. Fortune is, 
•of course, marvellously fickle to Qenista and 
her family, but in spite of her smiles and 
frowns they always contrive to act and talk 
like ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. Randolph's 
■ style is not only correct but refined and 
even graceful, and her few descriptions of 
scenery really forcible. As she never at¬ 
tempts tragedy or farce, she avoids even the 
suspicion of bad taste. Yet this book so 
clearly suggests self-restraint in the use of 
abundant resources that we think Mrs. Ran¬ 
dolph might venture a little higher without 
fear of falling. Another excellent point is 
the care bestowed upon the minor characters 
—among them the intriguing governess, the 
London aunt, the ill-tempered squire of the 
junior branch, and his submissive family. 
Diana is far more original than her sister 
Genista, and the gradual strengthening of 
her character under good influences is an 
excellent idea finely elaborated. This bright 
and pleasant story will delight many and 
can offend none. E. Pobcell. 


cuBBxrr T.rrimATura. 

White and Black: the Outcome of a Vint to the 
United States. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Through the Light Conti¬ 
nent : or, the United States in 1877-8. By William 
Saunders. (Cassell, Fetter and Galpin.) There 


is ampleplace for books of this kind, for, as Sir 
George Campbell urges, while volume after volume 
has appeared during the last few years about the 
Far west, hardly a word has been written with 
regard to the older portion of the American 
Union, which has just passed through some of the 
most stirring and critical phases in its history. 
The only recent work on this subject of any im¬ 
portance is Mr. Hussey Vivian’s Notes of a Tour 
tn America, published last year; but Mr. Vivian's 
observations were limited to a few of the Northern 
and Western States, and dealt chiefly with mines 
and manufactures; so that for information upon 
many points Sir George Campbell found himself 
obliged to fall back upon Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
book, written nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
The two volumes which form the subject of this 
notice both deal with a number of important 
questions connected with the social an d p olitical 
condition of the American people. In white and 
Black, however—as might be inferred from the 
title—the author has bestowed the most careful 
study upon the position of the negro population 
and their relation to the whites, and this he treats 
in fuller detail than any other matter. The 
form in which the information is given is excellent. 
The subjects are treated with great clearness, and 
with an extreme simplicity thoroughly adapted to 
the want of elementary knowledge of things 
American which is so general among the people of 
this country. And thus the short connected 
essays of the earlier portion of the book are read¬ 
able and effective. The interest of the later part 

is, however, seriously impaired by the fact that 
the gist of the matter has already been given in 
the dissertations which have gone before. Yet 
these notes of travel might perhaps prove a 
useful guide to anyone taking a similar journey. 
Through the Light Continent is framed upon very 
much the same lines as Sir George Campbell's 
volume. Mr. Saunders contrasts perhaps with 
more directness and greater sharpness the condi¬ 
tions which prevail in the United States with 
those which obtain in this country. Without 
altogether neglecting lighter topics, tie compares 
more particularly the tenure of land, the condi¬ 
tion of trade, and the state of taxation and public 
expenditure. With regard to the last especially, 
the author furnishes facts and statistics which 
place our position in this respect in a striking and 
in anything but a satisfactory light. If the data 
are correct—and we are bound to say that it seems 
to us that if thev err it is in estimating English 
expenditure too lightly—it is, to say the least of 

it, startling, to find that the cost of government 
is in this country forty millions more than that 
of the United States in proportion to popula¬ 
tion. The disparity becomes still more remark¬ 
able when we consider that the United States 
spend on education about double what we do, 
and have paid off two hundred millions of 
debt during the last thirteen years, as com¬ 
pared with the pitiful amount of fifty millions 
which represents the reduction of the English 
National Debt during the whole of the long 
period of forty years 1 There is something, too, 
in the point made by Mr. Saunders, that the 
enormous extent of territory over which the 
American Government holds sway adds to the 
expense of working; and yet, although the cir¬ 
cumstances are less favourable, the United States 
are, in the author’s judgment, more efficiently 
managed at less than two-thirds of the cost we 
incur. This advantage is probably due to the 
vastly greater simplicity and the more business¬ 
like and economical working of the public offices. 
And we cannot but agree with Mr. Saunders that 
the subject is one well worthy of further investi¬ 
gation. 

Water Gipsies: or, the Adventures of Tag, 
Rag, and Bobtail, by L. T. Meade, is the title of 
a story just published by Shaw and Go., written 
in order to make known the miserable condition 
and characteristics of the population on our canal- 
boats, neglected until the untiring exertions of 


Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, resulted in the 
passing of the Canal Boats Act of 1877. By his 
devotion to this cause Mr. Smith and his family 
are brought into a position of great need, and 
Meesrs. Shaw and Co. have placed a note at the 
end of the volume calling attention to the efforts 
now being made on his behalf. 


Our Common Land ; and other Short Essays. 
By Octavia Hill. (Macmillan and Co.) Every¬ 
thing that Miss Octavia Hill writes is character¬ 
ised oy the same spirit of genuine sympathy and 
earnest purpose which makes her work among the 
poor of London so invaluable. Strongly as she 
deprecates the careless and easy-going administra¬ 
tion of charity, which only harms its recipients, 
she does not allow that any are thus exonerated 
from helping those about them: “ to give oneself 
rather than one’s money to the poor is not exactly 
turning one’s face from him.” Several of these 
essays nave been read to workers in London, and 
contain thoroughly practical hints on district 
visiting, charity organisation, and the desirability 
of providing open spaces, where the poor may have 
a possibility of finding relaxation and fresh air. 
Miss Hill pleads with much eloquence for the 
preservation of commons, and also for the planting 
and throwing open of town churchyards as gardens 
for the poor, which latter plan has been carried 
out in some instances with great success, notably 
at 8t. George's-in-tbe-East. The wonderfully 
graphic description of a London court on a sultry 
August evening, given on pages 105-9, will lead 
all readers to have faith in the advice which she 


gives for the amelioration of the misery which she 
has so completely realised, and they will feel that 
the advice she gives is not hard, though it may 
involve more self-denial than mere almsgiving. 
The key-note of work among the poor which she 
strikes is a high one. “ You never will, or can,” 
she says, "really separate yourselves from your 
neighbours; accept, tnen, the nobler aim of making 
them such that you shall desire, not separation, 
but union.” The book is not a large one; but it 
is well worth reading, not onlv from the interest¬ 
ing details which it contains, but from the fresh¬ 
ness and beauty with which it is written, and we 
cannot help being glad that Miss Hill has found 
time in her busy life thus to embalm for a larger 
public some of the good and useful counsel which 
she has given to her fellow-workers. 


Advance Thought, by 0. E. Glass (Triibner), 
is little but an eager statement of things as they 
look to one who watches one side of the move¬ 
ment of the time. 


A Forecast of the Religion of the Future. By 
W. W. Clark. (Triibner.) An attempt to dis¬ 
engage Theism by the help of “ spiritualism,” for 
the benefit of the kind of people who feel them¬ 
selves at sea directly “ verbal inspiration” is ques¬ 
tioned. 

Shadows of the Coming Truth. (Elliot Stock.) 
A more important work than either of the two 
last. It is an attempt to anticipate, with the help 
of a too copious apparatus of symbolical language 
and diagrams, the reconciliation between piety 
and the views of life likely to prevail when the 
doctrine of evolution is unquestioned. Most of 
the most important factors of the problem are 
more or less recognised, and although the author's 
synthesis is visibly premature, it may fairly be 
said to be less arbitrary in its limitations than 
Comte's, and less barren than that which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer offered in his First Principles. 
Upon the whole it comes nearest to being a more 
prosaic or more sober version of M. Renan’s. 

The Philosophy of Science, Experience, and Re¬ 
velation, by John Coutts (Pitman), . is at 
once premature and obsolete, ana is yet in its way 
respectable. The author has a real power of 
coherent thinking, but is far below the level of 
contemporary thought. It is by no means clear 
that an ambitious young man whom circum¬ 
stances or want of capacity debar from under- 
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going a thorough course of intellectual discipline 
might he better off if he were convinced by Mr. 
Goutts than if he picked up at first hand the utter¬ 
ances of all who take the names of Darwin, Mill, 
and Herbert Spencer in vain. 

The Baseless Fabric of Scientific Scepticism. 
By Dr. Sexton. (Smart and Allen.) Extra 
Ayeies and the Mystery of Creation, (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Both these books are in the 
main replies to Prof. Tyndall’s unlucky Belfast 
address. The last is the best: the writer leans 
upon Prof. Tyndall’s own admissions and Carlyle; 
Tn. Sexton borrows from spiritualism and Dr. 
Hutchinson Sterling. 

In the Beginning. By A. H. Sandys, Barrister- 
at-law. (Pickering.) The writer pelts the theo¬ 
logical revolution with something of the crude 
boyish mixture of petulance and cleverness with 
which Landor pelted the political and ecclesias¬ 
tical reaction. 


nothing whatever to do with that vita um- 
bratUis for which many a toiler in the noon¬ 
day of life has sighed. They relate wholly 
to the haunts and nabits of certain shady cha¬ 
racters whose deeds will not bear the light of 
day, though they are sometimes dragged into it 
Our police reports give us, we think, quite suffi¬ 
cient information about them, and we more than 
doubt whether any good comes from familiarising 
people with the miserable details of miserable 
lives. The philanthropist and social reformer 
will be at no loss where to obtain that knowledge 
of evil which may be necessary for their purposes, 
and the perusal of this book is not likely to con¬ 
vert the general reader into an active benefactor 
of mankind by inspiring him with the enthusiasm 
of humanity. As most, if not all, of these 
sketches appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, we 
may take it for granted that they are genuine. 
It is, of course, impossible for the critic to test 
their truth, inasmuch as 

“ to study shady people aright one must mix with 
them on an equal footing—as one of themselves, in 
short. It is not enough to go among them for a day 
or a week, or even a month. Neither will it do to 
keep aloof from, while mixing with them. One 
most adopt their habits and accept their familiarity 
for a period, before being allowed to observe them 
as they really are, without affectation and without 
restraint.” 

We do not doubt the truth of these remarks, but 
feel inclined to ask whether it was worth while 
becoming familiar with depravity for the sake of 
merely sketching its hideous features. 

The City of Progress and Sign* of the Time*. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo.) The writer of this 
carious little book has not succeeded to the mantle 
of the inspired tinker, though he affects his 
phraseology; and the chief reflection which the 
reader is likely to make is that allegory is a form 
of composition with which none but a skilful 
hand should meddle. If we have rightly gathered 
the author’s meaning, it is that modern progress is 
leading ns altogether wrong, and that all things 
will be reversed when the millennium is established. 
He wonld seem to think that the course of this 
world is directed not by the Creator but by the 
creature. 

Flower Lore: the Teachings of Flowers, His¬ 
torical, Legendary, Poetical, and Symbolical. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) Independently of its 
literary merits this volume is entitled to no¬ 
tice on account of the rare excellence of 
its typography. Both paper and print are aa 
good as can he deeired, and there is a quaintneaa 
of design in many of the vignettes which is very 
pleasing. The drawings of plants (perhaps scarcely 
numerous enough) remind one of the old Herbals 
which are still popular hooks in country-houses 
and among old-fashioned people. The letterpress 
evinces careful and extensive reading on the 


part of the compiler, who writes in a simple 
and unaffected manner. The title of the hook 
sufficiently indicates its contents, and we can 
honestly say that the treatment of the subject 
of plant lore (for the Upas-tree, the mistletoe, 
ana the cypress scarcely come under the category 
of flowers) hardly admits of being better carried 
out than as we have it in the present volume. Its 
readers will come across many apt quotations from 
neglected ancient authors, hut they will probably 
see with most surprise some lines which are 
referred to Lord Beaconsfield. Whether they 
establish the statesman-novelist’s chum to the title 
of poet we will leave to the judgment of others 
who may be more conversant with his poetry than 
we can pretend to be:— 

“ Spring in the Apennines now holds h«r court 
Within an amphitheatre of hills. 

Clothed with the blooming chestnut: musical 
With mamaring pines, waving their light-green 
cones 

Like youthful Bacchants: while the dewy grass. 

The myrtle, and the mountain violet 

Blend their rich odonr with the fragrant trees. 

And sweeten the soft sir.” 

Christopher Columbus: a Monograph on his 
true Burud-place. By Sir Travers Twiss, Q.O. 
(Triibner.) A short treatise, which seems to re¬ 
late in a most complete manner the asserted dis¬ 
covery of the coffin of the great navigator in the 
cathedral church of Santo Domingo, and to re¬ 
lieve from all doubt the historical fact of the 
removal of his ashes in 1795 from Santo Domingo 
to the Havanna by the Spanish authorities on the 
cession of Hispaniola to the French Republic. 
The Report of the Royal Historical Society of 
> Madrid recently presented to the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, coupled with Sir Travers Twiss's mono¬ 
graph, may be considered to have conclusively 
settled the controversy of the last eighteen 
months, which threatened to displace the litera¬ 
ture of an entire century, and haa excited much 
' interest on the other aide of the Atlantic. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Pbov. Psabsob was obliged to decline acting 
as one of the examiners for the next History 
Tripos at Cambridge. His Parliamentary duties 
have called him hack to Melbourne, and he sailed 
from England on Thursday last 

Mb. Robust N. Oner intends to expand into 
a hook his paper on the Languages of Africa, read 
before the Philological Society at their last meet¬ 
ing this session. 

Ms. Alois Weight has just finished his 
edition of Coriolanue for his “School Series of 
Shakspere’s Plays ” for the Clarendon Press. The 
difficulties in the play have forced him to annotate 
it more freely tnan any previous play of the 
series, and its price will therefore be slightly 
higher. 

A xxKmre was to be held yesterday, at the 
honae of the Royal Asiatic Society, of persons 
interested in Japanese art, folk-lore, literature, 
Ac., for the purpose of establishing in London a 
central institution for the furtherance of Japanese 
studies. 


signatures, commenting with that of the Minister 
of the West Church, Edinburgh. This interesting 
record baa evidently belonged at some time to a 
library. Its subsequent history is obscure; but 
its last owner is said to have been a poor emigrant, 
wbo was unwilling to deprive Scotland of the 
treasure. The Advocates’ Library already possesses 
an unsigned copy of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, betides several parchment copies of the 
earlier National Covenant of 1688, with historical 
signatures appended. 

Chablis Sceibheb’b Sobs announce for early 
publication the Life and Letters of Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte, edited by Eugene L. Didier. 

Thb forthcoming number of the Reliquary, for 
July, commences the twentieth annual volume of 
this quarterly. It will contain, among other 
papers on antiquarian subjects, “The Mermaid, 
ana the Symbolism of the fish, in Art, Literature, 
and Legendary Lore,” by the editor, Mr. Jewitt; 
the completion of Mr. Goss's learned disquisitions 
on “Arbor Low” and other circles of stone; a 
lengthy account of the “ Blackfriars at Worces¬ 
ter,” by the Rev. 0. F. Palmer; “ The Book of 
Rerord ” of Holmesfield, a singularly illustrative 
document, by Mr. 0. Jackson; a continuation of 
the “ Notes on the Family of Swynnerton,” by 
the representative of that family, now chaplain in 
Afghanistan; “ Notes on the Family of Bullocke;” 
“ The Church Bells of Nottinghamshire,” by Mr. 
Phillimore; papers on the Parish Registers of 
Mitcham and ot Stamford, Ac. It will, as usual, 
he very fully illustrated. 

Psor. Skeat, of Cambridge, has printed for 
private distribution an English-Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary to the words in Mr. H. Sweet’s well- 
known excellent Anglo-Saxon Reader and History 
of English Sounds. We trust that Prof. Skeat 
will, as soon as his important Dictionary of 
English Etymology is out of hand, enlarge his 
present tract into a full English and Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary. Such a hook has long been a most serious 
want to students of the minds and words of 
our forefathers. We have had nothing to tell us 
in brief what was the range of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, how it represented such of the ideas as it 
possessed of thoee we now have; nothing to enable 
us to realise the enormous change in vocabulary 
which our language haa undergone, and which has 
transformed Anglo-Saxon into Victorian Engjiah. 
Of what interest Prof. Skeafs present little 
Vocabulary is to the moralist, historian, and 
linguist, let one little entry tell: “ duty, riht." 
Prof. Skeat is good enough to say that he will 
give a copy of hia pamphlet to any student who 
will send him a stamped and addressed penny 
wrapper for it 

The new edition of Dr. Ingleby’s Centurie of 
Prayse —of Shakspere, from Greene's sneer at him 
in 1592, to the opening of formal criticism on him 
in 1693—will contain more than half as many 
allusions again to Shakspere as appeared in the 
first edition—357 to the old 22e. These have 
been contributed by friends interested in the 
work, and by Dr. Ingleby, and Miss L. Toulmin- 
Smith, who edits the book on behalf of the New 
Shakspere Society to whose members Dr. Ingleby 
presents this edition. It is interesting to know 
that the most popular Shakspere character in these 
first hundred years was FaJstaff: he has thirty- 
six allusions. Then come Venus and Adonis, 27; 
Hamlet, 22; The Rape of Lucrece, 20; Romeo 
and Juliet, 16; Richard III. and Othello, each 
15; Julius Caesar and Pericles (l), each 12; 1 
Henry IV., Macbeth, and Winter’s Tale, each 10; 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 9; Richard II., 2 
Henry IV., ana Merry Wives, each 8; The Tem¬ 
pest, 7; Love’s Labour Lost, The Comedy of 
Errors, and Henry VIII., 6; and so on. Comedy 
and Romance left Tragedy in the rear. Dr. 
Ingleby has just found a hitherto unnoticed triple 
allusion to Sinakspere in Milton. 

Aptkb ten years’ search for “Dan Jeremye,” 
the writer of the original of the englished Lay 


Messbs. S. W. Pabtbidge abd Oo. are abont 
to publish in one volume a story by Cecil Clarke, 
entitled Great-Heart atul his Little Friends, 
Trixie and Dot; Where they Went, and What 
they learned. 

We learn from the Scotsman that the Advo¬ 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, haa recently obtained, 
through a somewhat mysterious channel, one of 
the original copies of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, which were distributed throughout the 
country for signature in 1643. It is a small quarto 

E tinted on rough, strong paper, and bound in a 
mp vellum cover. At the end were a number of 
blank pages, most of which are covered with 
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Folhf Mass-Book, Canon Simmons has probably 
found him in Jeremias, Canon of Rouen, and 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, in Yorkshire, in the 
middle of the twelfth century.' Canon Simmons 
had determined, from the evidence of the Early 
English text, that its original was written in 
.French by a Norman, and with reference to the 
liturgical use of Rouen towards the middle of the 
twelfth century; and now, by the aid of M. de 
Beaurepaire, Keeper of the Records of the 
Lower Seine at Rouen, he finds that just at the 
tune needed a charter or conveyance of a house 
at Rouen was witnessed by “ Jeremias Archidia- 
conus,” and an earlier charter by “ Jeremia " as 
one of the canons of the cathedral. Canon Sim¬ 
mons will at once finish his edition of the four 
texts of the englished Mass-Book for the Early 
English Text Society. 

Tub Hunterian Club have just issued for their 
sixth year’s subscription (Nos. 47-50) Thomas 
Lodge’s Wits Miterie and the Worlds Madmsse — 
a book full of illustration of Elizabethan manners 
and life—1506; A Reply to Stephen Qoeeon’s 
Schools of Abuse, tn defence of Poetry, Mustek, 
and Stage Plays [1580]; An Alarum against 
Vsurers, 1684; with a double part of the Bimna- 
tyne Manuscript, part v., 1568. The Council hope 
that part vi. will complete the Bannatyne MS. 

Mb. J. Payne Collier has added largely to 
the new edition of his History of Dramatic Poetry 
and Annals of the Stage, which Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons have just ready. The book now 
forms three handsome quarto volumes, printed by 
Richards in his best style, and is published at 
three guineas without discount, Mr. Bell having 
resolved in this case to do away with the fictitious 
price and heavy allowance to the trade and cus¬ 
tomers that are the reproach of the book-trade. 

Some interesting relics of the poet Niceolini 
have been placed in the Library of the Belle Arti 
in Florence. Among them is the writing-table 
the poet generally used, and on which he com¬ 
posed his A maldo da Brescia. 

As illustrated history of universal literature is 
being issued in the Czech language, edited by 
Vaclav Petrfi, of Pilaen. The first volume deals 
with Chinese and Sanskrit literature. 

A letter from Lord Weymouth, written at 
Longleat, January 80, 1685-6, bound up in a 
volume with other seventeenth-century corre¬ 
spondence purchased of late by the British Mu¬ 
seum, contains the following edifying reference to 
Catherine Sedley:— 

“ I hearo y* promotion of y* Countesse of Dorchester 
makes rumor in casa, y* Queen & Priests concern 
themselves warmely; she is sent, from Court, and 
ordered to leave y Ksdome, w* 11 she in part refuses, 
at least will not goe into a Popish countrey where are 
Nunneries ; neither will she goe at all, unlesse y" 
Queen will take leave of her, & treete her according 
to her Quality of Countesse, w th is to solute her, this 
is durus sernto, but y” Lady of spirit will not yield on 
lower termes." 


ROTES or TRAVEL. 

Thb July number of the Monthly Record of 
Orography opens with a brief paper by Mr. Keith 
Johnston, read at the last meeting or the Royal 
Geographical Society, descriptive of native routes 
in Eastern Africa from Dar-es-Salaam towards 
the north end of Lake Nyassa. This paper, 
which shows the great care taken by Mr. Johnston 
to obtain all possible information respecting the 
country he is now traversing before starting from 
tbe coast, is illustrated by an excellent map based 
on material furnished by the traveller. Prof. 
Geikie’8 lecture on Geographical Evolution and a 
summary of tbe operations of the Trans-Hijna- 
lavan parties of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India are the other chief contributions to the 
number. The Geographical Notes include an ac¬ 
count of the Algerian Missionary Society’s Expe¬ 


ditions to Central Africa and of a visit to a 
reported Troglodyte city in North-Western Arabia. 
There is also an extract from the Turkistan 
Gazette respecting M. SevertsofTs examination of 
the Pamir lakes. The remainder of the number 
is occupied with an obituary notice of Capt. C. G. 
Constable, letters on tbe survey arrangements of 
tbe Afghanistan Expedition and on the longitude 
of Lake Nyassa, a full report of the anniversary 
meeting of the society, &c. 

Ter Rev. J. Buckley, of the Church Missionary 
Society, has published'some notes on the Yorufaa 
language of West Africa, which, it is hoped, may 
prove the basis of a more complete work on the 
subject. Good progress baa also been made by 
the agents of the same society with the translation 
of the Bible into Pushtu. 

It is clear that scientific research is not to be 
neglected by the Second Butch Arctic Expedition, 
for its commander, Lieut, van Bruyne, has been 
instructed to take deep-sea soundings and to 
ascertain the temperature of the sea-bottom, to 
pay especial attention to the botany and zoology 
of the seas traversed, to investigate the direction 
and force of the currents, and to fix the limits of 
the cold and warm currents, to take meteorological, 
magnetic, and hydrographic observations, &e. He 
is also to make all the discoveries possible on the 
coasts and in the interior of tbe country visited, 
and to take photographs of the most remarkable 
places. The expedition will call at Yshaven in 
order to erect a monument to the memory of 
Willem Barents and his gallant companions, and 
to search for further traces of their sojourn there. 

M. Paul Soleillet proposes shortly to deliver 
a series of lectures in different parts of France on 
his recent journey to Segou, in Western Africa, in 
his endeavour to reach Algeria via Timbuktu. 
Towards the end of the year he will undertake a 
fresh journey of exploration into the interior of 
Western Africa under the auspices of the Senegal 
Government, which has voted a liberal contribu¬ 
tion towards his expenses. 

The committee of the SocitStd du Canal Colom- 
bien have announced their intention of despatch¬ 
ing a new expedition to the Isthmus of Darien 
during next winter in order to make the final 
investigation necessary before their projected plans 
can be carried out. The expedition will be com¬ 
posed of engineers and naval officers of French 
and other nationalities. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In its fiftieth year Fraser appears before the 
world with a new editor, a new cover, and a modi¬ 
fied programme. The greater neatness of its old 
pale brown dress has been changed for gayer blue; 
Dr. John Tulloch is the editor; and six of the 
articles are signed. In a pleasant paper of Intro¬ 
duction, Dr. Tulloch sketches the past history of 
the magazine, from the days of Maginn and 
Father Prout, and draws an outline of its 
future course. It is to aim at fostering that 
“growth of a higher literary feeling and of a 
love of form in the expression of thought and 
instruction of all kinds,” which the editor 
notes as a feature of our day; and, as to its 
matter, it is to deal with all subjects—fiction, 
history, speculation, politics, religion. In these 
last fields, though the word that is used is “ libe¬ 
ral," yet the name of the editor and the language 
of his manifesto are sufficient security against libe¬ 
ralism of a very alarming kind. “ Mere audacity 
will not furnish any claim to recognition.” “ There 
can be no permanent morality fitted to lay an 
arrest on human passion and purify the sources of 
society, that is not based on historical reli¬ 
gion.” Thus the new Fraser will not be a 
seriouB rival to the Fortnightly. Of the actual 
number before ns, it may lie said that it fulfils 
much of Dr. Tulloch s promise in his introductory 
pages. It is eminently decorous; it is moderate ; 


it is (exeept for Mr. Black more's novel) suer so 
little dull. The editor announces that muck of 
hie work will lie in making Scotland better under¬ 
stood in England; and, accordingly, of nine 
articles, four are avowedly by Scotchmen (the 
Editor, Principal Shairp, “Shirley,” aad Prof. 
Blackie), and one other is on the Scotch Uni¬ 
versities. Few of them are such as to de¬ 
mand notice. Principal Shairp says what he 
might be expected to say about SheQey, his 
criticisms being “neither very true where they 
are new, nor very new where they are true.” 
“ Shirley’s ” paper on “ Bibliomania in 1879 ” is 
rightly called “ a chatit is a mere goesip about 
some of the “ first editions ” which are now being 
run after by English buyers, and tells nothing to 
the real bibliophile. France, the mother-country 
of the race, the “nurse of giants” in that line, 
is barely mentioned in the article. In brief, it 
may be said that from this first number it does not 
seem likely that the new Fraser will be dangerous 
either to the shilling magazines or to the three 
great half-crown reviews. 


THB QRET LIBKART AT CAFE TOWX. 

The following petition is to be sent to Sir Bartle 
Frere. Scholars who wish to sign it are requested 
to send their names without delay to Prof. Max 
Muller, Oxford. 

“ Tbe undersigned beg most respectfully to express to 
His Excellency the Governor of the Cape Colony, High 
Commissioner, &c., Sir Bartle Frere, their high appre¬ 
ciation of the labonrs of the late librarian bf the Grey 
Library at Cape Town, Dr. Bleek. The character of his 
philological researches into the languages of South 
Africa was such that few ecbolare only could at the 
time appreciate their real value and wide bearing. His 
observations on the grammatical structure of the 
African dialects were novel, sometimes startling, hot 
always of high importance to tbs science of language. 
Whatever the results may be to which s ub sequent re¬ 
searches in that field of philology may lead, his work 
will always retain its value as that of a bold and 
honest pioneer, who made the beat he could of the 
opportunities afforded him by his position as Li¬ 
brarian of tbe Grey Library at Cape Town. It 
would be a real calamity if his lamented death 
sbonld be allowed to put an end to scientific work so 
well inaugurated by him, and so full of promise. Wo 
need not wonder, indeed, that the general public, though 
readily acknowledging the usefulness of collecting 
specimens of the fauna and flora of new countries, should 
find it difficult to appreciate the value of researches 
into barbarous dialects. But if language, which has 
made man what he is, be a subject worthy of man’s 
thought and study, surely every language, whether 
spoken by civilised or uncivilised people, may supply 
valuable materials for such study; and it seems a 
real duty incumbent on those who enjoy such ex¬ 
ceptional opportunities as the rulers of distant colo¬ 
nies, not to allow languages to perish unrecorded, 
and not langnages only, but traditions, customs, and 
superstitions also, all of which represent the joint 
work of millions of human beings during untold cen¬ 
turies of mental effort, and may help to solve some 
ot the problems which are nearest the heart of every 
man. 

“ What we would venture, therefore, to submit to Your 
Excellency's consideration is the appointment of a well- 
qualified successor of the late Dr. Bleek, who, besidaa 
being entrusted by Government with the continu¬ 
ation of Dr. Bleek's philological labonrs, should have 
charge of the valuable collection of philological 
books and MSS. entrusted by Sir G. Grey to the safe 
keeping ot the Cape Colony, and maintain it, if 
posaible, in that state of completeness and efficiency 
in which it was left by its munificent donor.” 


THB PORTUGUESE AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 

The reports which have been received of Major 
Sarpa Pinto’s recent lecture at Lisbon enable us to 
add a few particulars to the account published in the 
Academy of May 24 of his discoveries between Bihd 
and the Transvaal. In the vast marshy tract of 
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country between the River Ouaodo and the Upper 
Zambesi he states that he found a race of white 
people called the Cassequeres; instead of hair 
they have small tufts of short wool on their heads; 
their cheek-bones are prominent, and their eyes he 
likens to those of the Chinese. They live on roots 
and game, and wander about in small parties 
between the Cuchi and Cubango. Major Pinto, for 
some distance after embarking on the Zambesi, 
found the banks well wooded and game abundant, 
but soon the character of the country changed, and 
he came to a succession of previously unknown 
cataracts and rapids, of which he says he passed 
thirty in an hour and a-half. At this time he 
suffered severely from fever, but during the in¬ 
tervals of delirium he did what he could to map 
the cataracts and the river generally. At the 
confluence of the Ouando and Zambesi he met a 
Mr. Bradshaw, a naturalist from the Oape, who 
was seemingly reduced to a state of comparative 
destitution. A few miles from this point he 
found a French missionary family, named Oaillard, 
who showed him great kindness, and in their 
company he carried out his investigations regard¬ 
ing the coarse of the Cubango. After pass¬ 
ing the so-called desert of Kalahari, which 
Major Pinto says is not devoid of trees, 
animals, and inhabitants, the party met 
with the great Macaricari, which by their 
account appears one of the greatest marvels 
of the dark continent. Sometimes it is a lake and 
at others is dry and covered with a layer of salt, 
the difference Deing at present unaccountable. The 
Macaricari is connected with Lake Ngami by the 
River Matobele, and according as the rains fall 
into this river or into the Cubango, eo does the 
water oscillate from one lake-bed to the other—a 
fact which is probably without parallel, and gives 
rise to the divergent statements as to the direction 
of the Matobele. The solution of the mystery of 
the Cubango, of which much was made in the first 
telegrams reporting Major Pinto’s arrival in 
British South Africa, appears to be that the two 
lakes just mentioned are formed by the overflow 
of the Cnbango, which eventually is lost in the 
aandv desert. After parting from the Oaillard 
family, Major Pinto travelled through well-known 
country to Shoshong, the capital of Bamangwato, 
and Pretoria, whence he made his way to Durban 
in four days. 


Philology. 
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Facey. 81L 
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J. Lanth. Straaburg : TrUboer. 25 M. 

Mueller, C. P. De pedibua solutis in tragicoram minormn 
trimetzia lam bids. Berlin : Weidmaan. 1 M. 

Rim ivv o. Etudes sur la langue et la grammaire de Tite- 
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Ykayapitakam, The, One of the principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures in the Pali Language. Ed. Dr. H. Olden berg. 
VoL I. WUUama & Norgate. 15 t. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

6HAK8PKRE AND THE BIBLE. 

Selkirk, K.B.: Jane 38,1878. 

In the Academy of the 14th inst. you reviewed 
a volume by the Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D., 
called Shaktpeards Debt to the Bible. Will you 
allow me to point out that the contents of the 
twenty pages (chapters iii. and iv. of the volume) 
to which you attach the most importance, and 
without which the book would have been no 
book at all, are appropriated from a volume of 
mine, now in a fourth edition, entitled Bible 
Truth* and Shakepearean Parallel* ? I send you a 
copy of the third edition of my volume, in which 
you will see to what extent Mr. Bullock has availed 
himself of antecedent labours. He has copied out 
fifty-five of the subjects treated by me, quotations, 
references, and headings all complete, with the 
only difference that he hae given my Biblical re¬ 
ferences instead of copying them out in full, and 
in so doing—as you properly point out—has re¬ 
duced the value of hie work. 

Last autumn I gave Mr. Gent, of Westgate 
Terrace, South Kensington, liberty to publish a 
cheap edition of my volume, forming one of his 
excellent series of little handbooks, and in his in¬ 
terests as well as my own I should feel obliged if 
you would give the same publicity to this protest 
as you have given to the Rev. Mr. Bollock’s 
volume. J. B. Selkirk. 
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THE CORPUS MISSAL. 

13 West Castle Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh: 

June 80,1878. 

May I point out to those of your readers who 
are interested in the publication of the Corpus 
Missal, reviewed in the Academy for last week, 
two particulars to which my attention has been 
directed by Mr. Thomas G. Law, the learned 
librarian of the Signet Library ? It has escaped 
the Editor’s notice in his collation of the opening 
verses of John’s Gospel with the modem Textus 
Receptus of the Vulgate, that we have in the 
Corpus Missal, in the Gospel for the third Mass 
on Christmas day (p. 91), the ordinary read¬ 
ing of the ante-Hieronymian versions which places 
a distinctive point after nihil in verse 3, thus— 
“ et tine ipso factum est nihil ; ” the text then pro¬ 
ceeding “ quod factum est in ipso vita erat.” 
Much that was supposed to bear upon dogma 
tamed on the punctuation. A summary of opinion 
will he found in Maldonatns (m foe.). 

The second point of interest to wnich I refer is 
the insertion of the Piercing of the Side after 
Matt, xxvii., 49, which, being followed by the 
verse “ iheeus autem iterum damans voce magna 
emisit spiritum,” would seem to represent the 
death of Jeens as being due to the spear. Mr. 
Warren in hia Introduction (p. 33) notices this 
only as an instance of the “carelessness of the 
■scribe,” while it is, in fact, one of the beet-known 
and most carious readings of no less authorities 
than the Vatican and the Sinastic Codices. We 


find the reading also in the Codex Ephraemi, 
Codex Regius No. 62 (Paris), and several other 
manuscripts. John Dowden. 


“the pour gardens.” 


Oxford: June 80,1878. 

The following inscription upon a sculptured 
stone at Llanidan, in Anglesea, might have served 
very well for the motto of this work, noticed in 
last week's Academy at page 662:— 


“ Homo 


Locates in 1 
Damnatus ex I 
Humatns in I 
[Renatas in J 


Horto.” 


The inscription is poet-Gothic, possibly' Elizar 
be than, to which penod the sentiment (evidently 
in allusion to Adam and the Saviour) is also refer¬ 
able. 

Allow me to add that'the fifth part of my 
Lapidarium Walliae (from which these lines are 
extracted) will be ready for the subscribers during 
the month of July. It will complete the work, 
which will contain one hundred and one quarto 

f latea, in which several hundred Roman, Romano- 
tritish, and early Christian inscriptions in Wales 
are represented, some of which, I regret to say, 
have been destroyed since I examined and drew 
them. J. O. Westwood. 


APPOINTMENT S FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, July 7.—4 p.m. Asiatic. 

5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly Meeting. 

Tuesday, July 8.—1 p.m. Horticultural. 

8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : * Excavations and Dis¬ 
coveries in Assyria,” by Hormuzd Ra—am; “Lo 
D4cret de Phtah Totunen en Faveur de Hamate n. et 
de Ramste HL,” by E. Navtlle. 

Thursday, July 9.—8 pm. “The Elizabethan Persecutions,” 
by the Rev. J. H. Chapman; “ The Turanian Epoch of 
Rome, and of Hellenic and Horae Mythology," by 
Hvde Clarke; “Original Records respecting the 
Plague in Great Britain,” by G. Harris; u Historical 
Sketches of the Ministers of the Church of Waltham Holy 
Cross,” by W. Winters; “Notes respecting the Chapel 
Royal of Stirling,” by the Rev. Dr. Rogers; “ The Holy 
Roman Empire,” by the Rev. A. R. Pennington; 
“ Notices of the Register and Churchwarden Account 
Book which belonged to Knebworth, Herts,” by the Rev. 
Prebendary Pearson. 

Friday, July 11.—8 p.m. Quekett. 

Saturday, July 12.—3.45 PM. Botanic. 


8CIENCE. 

SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 

The Vyakarana Mahabhdshya. By Patanyali. 
Edited by F. Kielhora, Ph.D., Professor 
of OrieDtal Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Parts 1, 2. (Bombay.) 

Large as is the number of books published 
of late by Sanskrit scholars both in India and 
Europe, the number of substantial contribu¬ 
tions te Sanskrit scholarship has been compa¬ 
ratively small, and, curiously enough, less no¬ 
tice is taken in general of works which mark 
a real progress in our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature than of books retailing tbe old 
stories over and over again. Prof. Kielhorn’s 
edition of the Mah&bMshya, or the “ Great 
Commentary ” by Patanyali, is what it has 
been the fashion of late to call an epoch- 
making work, and it has a right to that 
name, not only as representing a new epoch 
or start for a more accurate study of the 
ancient grammatical literature of India, bat, 
taking the word in its etymological sense, as 
making ns pause fora moment and re-examine 
tbe grounds of many opinions that are now 
prevalent as to the origin and history of 
grammatical science in India. 

Those who know that Prof. Kielbom’s 
edition of the Mah&bh&shya is by no means 
the editio princeps, but in reality tbe fourth 
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edition of that work, may wonder why we 
should claim for it so exceptional a position. 
The first edition of the Mah&bhashya was 
undertaken by the late Dr. Ballantyne, but 
interrupted % the death of that talented 
scholar, before it had reached the end of the 
first chapter of the first book of Panini’s 
Grammar, though filling no less than 808 
pages folio. Next followed a complete 
edition of the Great Commentary with 
Kaiyaia’s gloss, published at Benares by one 
of the most learned of native scholars, 
B%&r&mas&gtri. The third edition, if edition 
it may be called, was the photographed 
text of Panini’s Grammar and its commen¬ 
taries, published by the India Office, under 
the superintendence of Prof. Goldstucker. 
Lastly comes Prof. Kielhora’s edition, which 
contains the Sfitras of Pfinini, the V&rttikas 
of Kfityfiyana, and the great commentary of 
Patanyali. Without wishing to detract in 
the least from the merits of earlier editions, 
we must regard Prof. Kielhom’s as certainly 
the first that deserves the name of a critical 
edition, as that word is understood among 
classical scholars. The idea that an editor 
has done his duty, if he copies from a 
number of MSS. a readable and intel¬ 
ligible text, seems difficult to eradicate 
among Sanskrit scholars. The bad ex¬ 
ample was first set bv European editors, 
and was naturally followed by native 
scholars. An easy-going eclecticism became 
the guiding principle of Sanskrit scholarship, 
and the conviction that what is required in 
editing Greek and Latin, nay, in German, 
French, or English texts, is obligatory also 
for Sanskrit texts, is gaining ground but 
slowly, whether in Europe or India. Prof. 
Kielhom, in superintending the Bombay 
Series of Sanskrit authors, has been among 
the first to insist on the necessity of a pre¬ 
vious classification of MSS., and of an ac¬ 
curate collation of the principal represen¬ 
tative of each group, in constituting toe text 
of Sanskrit authors, and we may depend, 
therefore, on his text of Pfinini, Kfityfiyana 
and P&tanjali being what it ought to be, the 
result of a diplomatic and critical treatment 
of all the MSS. that are now accessible and 
worth collating. 

But this, though an important point, is by 
no means the principal feature that distin¬ 
guishes Prof. Kielhorn’s edition from those 
of his predecessors. He it was who first 
pointed out that the view taken by former 
Sanskrit scholars, more particularly by Profs. 
Goldstucker and Weber, as to the mutual 
relation of these three grammarians is 
erroneous. Both, to quote Prof. Kiel- 
horn’s words, “regarded Kfity&yana as an 
antagonist, or, to speak more accurately, 
as an unfair antagonist of Pfinini.” Accord¬ 
ing to them, Kfityfiyana had no other motive 
in composing the Yfirttikas than to attack 
or to find fault with the Sfitras of his pre¬ 
decessor. And Patanyali again, according 
to Prof. Goldstucker, commented on the 
Vfirttikas of Kfityfiyana in order to show where 
he coincided with, or where he differed from, 
the criticisms of that grammarian, while, 
according to Prof. Weber, it was Patan^ali’s 
object to refute the V&rttikas of Kfityfiyana. 

It must strike everyone who is familiar 
with the spirit of Indian literature that such 
a view of the mutual relations of Pfinini, 


Kfityfiyana, and Patanyali is quite un-Indian. 
Indian scholars have their feuds, like Euro¬ 
pean scholars, but they seem to me to care 
throughout much more for the establish¬ 
ment of truth than for their own glory or 
the refutation of their predecessors or ad¬ 
versaries. The idea of putting down a gram¬ 
marian of the authority of Pfinini, who was 
a kind of demigod among grammarians, 
would never have entered K&tyfiyana’s mind. 
All he ventured to do was to write V&rttikas, 
or small comments, which were intended “ to 
make us consider and reconsider what had 
been either omitted or not quite well ex¬ 
pressed in the Sfitras of Pfinini” (sutre 
'nuktaduruktaiintakaratvam vfirttikatvam). 
In doing this, in subjecting Pfinini’s Sfitras 
to that ordeal, Kfityfiyana frequently arrives 
at the conclusion that, after all, Pfinini was 
right. He institutes in fact that kind of 
discussion which is well known in Indian 
philosophy, starting every kind of possible 
objection, simply in order to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of rejecting them all, and thus estab¬ 
lishing the original doctrine on a firmer basis 
than before. 

Patanyali wrote a bhashya or commentary 
which differs from the ordinary commen¬ 
taries, inasmuch as he takes notice, not 
only of Pfinini, but likewise of Kfityfiyana, 
and, what is more, frequently takes upon 
himself to differ from Pfinini, from Kfityfi¬ 
yana, or from both. This, which is certainly 
unusual in Indian commentators, was due 
to the fact that Kfityfiyana had already 
reached a very high authority at the time 
when Patanyali wrote, so that Patanpali, 
having to choose between two authorities, 
very naturally came to claim the right of 
maintaining his own opinion against either, 
or against both. Most likely this critical 
and amplificatory treatment of Pfinini had 
been going on for a long time before Patan- 
oali wrote, and we may recognise in his 
Mahfibhfishya the result of long discussions 
on grammatical and philosophical questions 
carried on in different Pansbads. Pfinini’s 
Grammar itself can best be understood if 
we look upon it as giving us the results of 
grammatical Btudies, carried on for a long 
time in local schools or parishads, fragments 
of which have survived in the so-called 
Prfitisfikhyas. This view seems to have 
been held by Patanyali also, when he says 
(ii., 1. 59, 58), “ this Grammar of Pfinini is 
intended for all the Parishads of the 
Veda, and many an option had there¬ 
fore to be allowed.” This state of things 
which existed before Pfinini’s time seems to 
have continued afterwards also, and many 
of the opinions advanced, defended, criticised, 
or rejected by Kfityfiyana, and again at a 
later time by Patanjali, should probably be 
considered, not so much as coming from the 
brain of these two individual grammarians, 
but rather as selected from a large mass of 
grammatical speculation which was floating 
about in the villages and schools of ancient 
India. 

As we possess the V&rttikas, ascribed to 
Kfityfiyana, imbedded only in Patanyali’s 
great commentary, and as Patanpali fre¬ 
quently added what to all intents and pur¬ 
poses may be called V&rttikas of his own, 
the principal difficulty of European students 
has been throughout now to disentangle the 


real old V&rttikas of Kfityfiyana from Patan- 
oali’s commentary. Here again Prof. Kiel- 
horn has suggested the most important 
criteria, and he has shown how all his pre¬ 
decessors, the editors of the first Calcutta 
edition of Pfinini, Prof. Boehtlingk, Prof. 
Goldstucker, and others, have frequently con¬ 
founded the V&rttikas of Kfityfiyana with the 
bulk of Patanyali’s commentary. The chief 
criterion of an old Vfirttika is, mat the words 
which constitute it must be either repeated 
or explained verbally by Patanyali; but 
there are other peculiarities of style also, 
which have enabled Prof. Kielhom, for the 
first time, to reconstitute the text of Kfityfi¬ 
yana as distinct from the Mahfibhfishya. 
Thus we find in his edition the V&rttikas 
of Kfityfiyana all printed separately and 
numbered, and are thus enabled to read, 
not only Pfinini by himself, but likewise 
Kfityfiyana and Patanyali. In fact the 
Mahfibhfishya has at last resumed its organic 
form, and everybody who knows how diffi¬ 
cult it was in former editions to say whether 
Patanyali was discussing his own opinions 
or those of Kfityfiyana, or those of Pfinini, 
will not be slow to recognise the important 
help which this new edition renders to every 
Benous student of Indian grammar. 

We shall try to show this by at least one 
instance. There is a famous sutra of Pfinini 
which has often been treated by European 
and Indian scholars, and which possesses 
this peculiar interest — that, according to 
Prof. Goldstucker, it would prove Pfinini’s 
acquaintance with writing and a written 
literature. In my History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, published in 1859, I had en¬ 
deavoured to show that, before we attempt 
any chronological arrangement of Indian 
literature, we must try to settle the ques¬ 
tion at what time writing was first intro¬ 
duced into India. The conclusion at which 
I arrived was that we cannot trace the 
existence of an Indian alphabet much be¬ 
yond Alexander’s invasion (p. 516); that it 
came to India from an Aramaean variety of 
the so-called Phoenician alphabet (p. 521) ; 
and that though Pfinini knew of writing as 
an art, he gives no indication of a written 
literature existing in his time (p. 523). 
Not only the metrical Mantras, but the prose 
Brfihmanas also, were handed down at first 
by oral tradition only, and writing for 
literary purposes cannot be admitted pre¬ 
viously to the Sfitra-period, say about 600— 
400 B.c. 

Prof. Goldstucker differed from the con¬ 
clusions at which I had arrived, and tried to 
show that Pfinini composed his own Gram¬ 
mar in writing. Although, even if this 
could be established, it would leave the 
more important part of my position un- - 
affected, the question itself, whether we 
find in Pfinini any expressions which neces¬ 
sitate the view that he wrote his Sfitra, is 
well worth consideration. The Sfitra which, 
according to Prof. Goldstucker, proves this, 
is 1, 3,11, where he says, “ svaritena adhi- 
kfirafi ”— i.e., “ a heading that is to remain 
valid for several rules, is indicated by the 
Svarita accent.” In order to prove that 
we must here take Svarita for a written ac¬ 
cent, Prof. Goldstucker translates the whole 
passage in the Mahfibhfishya bearing on 
the Sutra (pp. 45-52). But in doing this he 
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mixes up theV&rttikss with the Mah&bh&shya, 
as may be clearly seen from Prof. Kielhom’s 
edition. Y&rttika 2 and 3, though inti¬ 
mately connected with the third, are passed 
over; V&rttika 5 is given incomplete, and 
the end of it mixed np with the commentary; 
and a sentence of the Mah&bh&shya, “ svari- 
tan&dhik&ragatir yath& vigm&yeta,” is turned 
into a V&rttika, which it cannot be, if it 
were only for the verbal form vigm&yeta. 

If we follow Prof. Kielhom’s text, we see 
that K&ty&yana’s V&rttikas to 1,3,11, are all 
intended to confirm Panini’s rule, while 
Patangali deviates both from P&nini and 
from K&ty&yana. P&nini teaches that in his 
Grammar every new heading has to be pro¬ 
nounced with the Svarita, an excellent ex¬ 
pedient to break through the ekasruti or mo¬ 
notonous and accentless recitation prescribed 
for the Sfitras in general (Goldstiicker, p. 54, 
note 1), and thus to attract that kind of 
attention which we should secure by means 
of capital letters or italics. K&ty&yana first 
explains that a heading, or adhik&ra, extends 
to a number of rules, and does away with the 
necessity of repeating the same thing over and 
over again. He then objects, but pro forma 
only, that this distinction is unnecessary, 
because in common life everybody under¬ 
stands if you say, “ Let a cow be given to 
Devadatta, Yaynadatta, and Yishnnmitra,” 
that a cow is to be given to Yaynadatta and 
Yishnnmitra as well as to Devadatta. But, 
he contends, if we say, “ Let a cow be given 
to Devadatta, and a cloth to Ya^nadatta and 
Yishnnmitra,” that then the new gift, the 
cloth, stops the first, and that the same would 
take plaoe in P&nini’s rules, i.e., a new head¬ 
ing would stop the former heading. This, 
however, is not allowed, for we are reminded 
that it would destroy the whole mechanism 
of P&nini’s grammar, as in III., 3, 44, 
where inun does not and ought not to 
stop the ghan of HI., 3, 16 from apply¬ 
ing again to ELL, 3, 45. After having 
shown that common-sense would not have 
been sufficient, without the expedient of the 
Svarita accent, to discover what is a head¬ 
ing and what is not, but that it was necessary 
to distinguish a new heading by means of 
the Svanta, K&ty&yana suggests that even 
thus it would be uncertain how far each 
heading extends, it being impossible to oon- 
strue P&nini’s Sfitra as svante n&dhik&rah, 
i.e. <( the heading ceases when there is a 
Svaritabecause, as had been stated before, 
the Sfttra, as it stands, is wanted to teach 
that a heading begins whenever there is 
Svarita (svaritona adhik&ra). He then pro- 
oeeds to say that in order to know exactly 
to how many rules a heading applies, a 
letter is added, the numerical vtuue of which 
expresses the number of single rules to 
which a heading extends, and that it is only 
when the number of rules is greater than 
the number of the letters of the alphabet 
that it becomes necessary to indicate the end 
of a heading by saying, as P&nini does, 
“ stop before this rule.” 

Here K&ty&yana ends, he having simply 
justified P&nim’s rule. Patanyali, however, 
rejects K&ty&yana’s interpretation, and com¬ 
pletely remodels P&nini’s rule. The nature 
of all headings and their extension is, ac¬ 
cording to him, to be gathered from those 
who explain the Sfitras. Common-sense, in 


fact, and tradition, are declared to be suffi¬ 
cient for rightly applying P&nini’s rules. 
Nevertheless, he does not reject P&nini’s 
Sutra as unnecessary, but he ascribes to it an 
entirely new meaning. Words, he says, 
should be distinguished by the Svarita ac¬ 
cent for three purposes: (1) in order to 
show that technical terms, such as stri, 
are used in their technical meaning (see 
K&sik&, 1.2,48) ; (2) in order to indicate that 
terms snch as ap&d&na, the ablative, i.e. re¬ 
moval from a place, have sometimes a wider 
meaning, i.e. that the ablative may also be used 
in such sentences as ‘ ‘ the people of Pafaliputra 
are more handsome than those of Sank&sa; ” 
and (3) that rules which properly should be 
modified or stopped by later rules are allowed 
to remain in force. 

We see, therefore, that Patanyali in this 
case takes far greater liberties with P&nini 
than K&ty&yana, whether rightly or wrongly 
is another question. But so much is qnite 
clear, that K&ty&yana, by retaining P&nini’s 
Sutra, which is really a Paribh&sh& or fun¬ 
damental rule, would have to place the 
Svarita accent on different words from 
those chosen by Patanjali, and that, sup¬ 
posing P&nini’s text to have been written, 
Patangali would have had to introdnoe 
emendations of his own in that text. This 
is not impossible, bnt it would seem to be 
a very bold proceeding. 

However, the really important question is, 
why it should be supposed that the Svarita 
accent, whatever its technical purpose may 
have been, should have been written, and 
not simply pronounced. We are told, be¬ 
cause Kaiyata, a modern commentator, says 
that the Svarita accent in P&nini’s rules 
serves only to indicate a heading, and is not 
prayoga-samav&yi, which Prof. Goldstiicker 
translates, “ has nothing to do with practical 
application— i.e., is not pronounced.” Sup. 
posing that prayoga-samav&yi meant this, 
Jew Sanskrit scholars would, I think, be 
much influenced on such a point by the 
opinion of a late commentator Buch as 
Kaiyafa. But it means the very opposite. 
It means that the accent has to be pro¬ 
nounced for a technical purpose, but does 
not form part of the rule. In the case of 
stri, as mentioned before, its being pro¬ 
nounced with the Svarita acoent does not 
mean that the rule applies to the word 
stri, pronounced with that accent, but to 
stri as a technical term. The accent is 
ronounced, whether written or not; not, 
owever, in the character of a word-accent, 
but simply as a technical mark. 

This is but one instanoe to show how 
much light this new edition of the Mah&- 
bh&shya can throw on many contested ques¬ 
tions in the history of Indian literature. 
We hope, indeed, that Prof. Kielhorn may 
be induced to give us a translation, if not of 
the whole of the Mah&bh&shya, at least 
of some of its more interesting chap¬ 
ters. But even without that, the mere divi¬ 
sion of the Mah&bh&shya into its component 
parts and the careful references given to the 
numerous quotations occurring in the text 
will be to many quite as valuable as a trans¬ 
lation. A literal translation of such a work 
as the Mah&bh&shya would be almost as 
difficult to understand as the original, for 
the difficulty in a study of P&nini consists 


not so much in the meaning of the words 
as in the structure of the work. To lay 
bare that structure, to show the working of 
the paribh&sh&s or fundamental rules, the 
cross purposes of Sutras and Y&rttikas, is 
the real difficulty in a study of P&nini’s 
work, a work which the more we study it, 
the more it strikes us as the most wonderful 
achievement of grammatical art. 

It would probably have been impossible to 
bring out this edition of the Man&bh&shya 
without the assistance of the Government, 
and we only wish that that assistance were 
always given to such excellent and really 
deserving works. The mere restoration of 
the text, and the references added in the 
foot-notes, represent years of hard and 
honest labour, more so than many a bulky 
volume on whioh the patronage of Govern¬ 
ment has been sometimes bestowed. Much as 
we value the readiness of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to encourage literary work, we should 
value it still more if it were bestowed more 
discriminatingly, and particularly if it were 
possible to have a committee appointed from 
time to time, to superintend the execution of 
works, after they have received the patron¬ 
age of Government. There are several cases 
where some kind of check, exercised by com¬ 
petent authorities, would have saved not 
only the expenditure of valuable funds, but 
likewise the credit of publications patronised 
by Government. If we consider how many 
really useful works must remain in the desks 
of scholars, because they can find no pub¬ 
lisher for them, we do grudge the money that 
is wasted on bulky and gaudy volumes, the 
scientific value of which is often very small, 
and the prioe exorbitant. Prof. Kielhom’s 
edition of the Mah&bh&shya is beautifully 
printed, and the price is such that every 
scholar may buy it. Two hundred pages of 
closely printed Sanskrit for two rupees is 
cheaper than almost any Sanskrit work we 
know. As a rupee is worth now Is. 7d., and 
the postage would amount to no more than 
8 d., any scholar in England, thanks to the 
liberality of the Indian Government, may 
secure this edition of the Mah&bh&shya for 
about 4s. each part. F. Max MCllkb. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regent* of the 
Smitheonian Inetitvtion for the Tear 1877. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office.) The 
Smithsonian Institute has been as active as usual, 
and a volume of nearly five hundred pages is the 
result The first portion is devoted to the Report 
of the secretary, Prof. Hemy, with an Appendix 
aslong as the original; this is followed by the 
Report of the Executive Committee, ana the 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Board of 
Regents. The remainder—nearly three-quarters 
of the entire volume — contains a "General 
Appendix,” the object of which is “ to illustrate 
th# operations of the Institution by reports of 
lectures and extracts from correspondence, as well 
as to furnish information of a character suited 
especially to the observers and other persons in¬ 
terested in the promotion of knowledge.” The 
papers which are given in the Appendix are rather 
one-sided in character: two papers on Colour 
Blindneea are followed by Reports on the Trans¬ 
actions of the Geneva Society of Physics and 
Natural History; nearly a honored pages ere de¬ 
voted to Ethnology, ana the rest to Meteorology. 
The original researches made in the laboratories 
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of the Institution do not appear to find a place 
in the volume. No less than ten thousand five 
hundred copies of the Report are printed: one 
thousand for the use of the Senate, three thousand 
for the House of Representatives, and six thousand 
five hundred for the use of the Institution. The 
total funds at the service of the Institution in 
January 1878 amounted to 710,645 dollars. 

Science for AU. Edited by Robert Brown, 
M.A. Volume I. Illustrated. (Cassell.) This 
volume, which appeared last year in separate 
parts, contains a goodly selection of articles 
on various subjects of popular science by very 
competent writers. The whole range of the 
sciences has been ransacked in the search after 
matter of general and pressing interest. Mr. 
Proctor tells us about the moon; Mr. Gordon 
about ice, water, and steam ; Mr. Hepworth dis¬ 
cusses the telephone; and Prof. Barrett contri¬ 
butes an interesting paper on geysirB. The whole 
is thoroughly well illustrated, and it will appeal 
to the large class of readers who desire to keep an 
courant with the most recent developments of 
science. 

An Illustrated Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 
By William Rossi ter. (Collins.) This dictionary 
contains within a small compass 14,000 entries. 
The work appears to have been carefully done, 
and nearly all the newest scientific terms have 
been introduced. Derivations are also given, and 
in some cases the pronunciation of the word— 
an unnecessary detail, we think. The illustrations 
are small, and do not add much to the value of 
the work, but the reasonable rate at which the 
book is sold prevents us from complaining of this 
defect. 

Euclid : Books I. and II., with Symbols, Notes, 
and Exercises. By H. M. Andrew, M.A., and 
F. G. Pirani, M.A. (Melbourne.) The authors 
have succeeded in producing an edition of the 
great geometer that will be more puzzling to un¬ 
happy beginners than ever Euclid was before. 
A greater requisite than shortness in a mathe¬ 
matical proof is surely legibility; and this letter- 
press is a marvel of illegibility. The figures, 
nowever, are a great improvement upon those 
which appear in many editions, and if they were 
combined with legible proofs, stragglers with the 
“ Pons Asinorum ” (which, by the way, has been 
somewhat docked) would doubtless find the work 
fairly intelligible. 

The Course of Nature. An Address delivered 
before the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, St. Louis, August 22, 1878. 
By Simon Newcomb, Retiring President of the 
Association. (Salem.) Prof. Newcomb, in the 
course of a very able address, has endeavoured 
not so much to propose any new theory as to 
promote consistency and independence of thought 
among those who discuss the relations between 
religion and science, especially the bearings of the 
doctrine of evolution. He points out that certain 
of the operations of nature admit of being fore¬ 
seen, and thus are under the influence of definite 
law, while others cannot be thus traced to the 
operations of law. The latter class of phenomena 
men attribute to “invisible anthropomorphic 
intelligences, having the power to bring about 
changes in nature.” But as time advances these 
occult operations give place to precise laws, and as 
final causes thus one by one disappear, the question 
arises whether they have any real existence at all. 
At this point Prof. Newcomb hands over the 
question to theology. 

Crystallography. By Henry Palin Gurney, M_A. 
(S.P.C.K.) Thus is the last of the admirable Man¬ 
uals of Elementary Science issued by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and we cannot give it greater 
praise than to say that it is quite worthy to be 
placed side by side with its predecessors, among 
which, be it remembered, we number the unique 
and masterly tractate of Prof. Clerk Maxwell on 
“ M a t t er and Motion.” The present volume, in 


the course of seventeen chapters, affords an excel¬ 
lent introduction to crystallography, a study which 
is much neglected in this country. Starting with 
the assertion that when substances solidify under 
conditions favourable to the gradual and unre¬ 
strained arrangement of their molecules, the latter 
place themselves in regular and definite positions, 
in virtue of forces inherent in the molecules them¬ 
selves, Mr. Gurney passes on to the three laws of 
crystallography :—(1) The law of the rationality 
of the indices of the facets, from which may 1» 
deduced the zone law and the law of isogonal 
zones; (2) the law of symmetry; and (3) the 
law of merosymmetry. The work is plainly but 
sufficiently illustrated; the exposition is as clear 
as that of a difficult subject can be; and the work 
will form a most fitting preparative and introduc¬ 
tion to the crystallography of Prof. Story Maske- 
lvne, which we believe is soon to issue from the 
Clarendon Press. 

A Pocket-Book for Chemists, Chemical Manu¬ 
facturers, Metallurgists, Dyers, Distillers, Brewers, 
Sugar Refiners, Photographers, Students, fyc. By 
Thomas Bayley. (Spon.) This small but very 
comprehensive book contains a number of useful 
tables connected with the more prominent pro¬ 
cesses which occur in the various applications of 
chemistry to the arts. Thus we have weights and 
measures, thermometers and barometers, tables of 
solubilities, specific gravities, percentages of alco¬ 
hol, and miscellaneous technological matter. With¬ 
out any doubt it will prove extremely useful to 
those engaged in various manufacturing processes. 
It is handy, and by no means bulky, and it con¬ 
tains as much condensed matter as any book of the 
size possibly could. 

A Text-hook if Arithmetic for Use in Higher- 
Class Schools. By T. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
(Daldy, Isbister and Co.) So many works upon 
Arithmetic have been written of late years that 
a new writer is bound to give a reason for adding 
one more work to the long list. Without 
directly remarking upon the shortcomings of his 
predecessors, Mr. Muir states that his aim has 
been to produce a work 

“ accurate from the point of view of the mathematician; 
rational in its mode of treatment,as far as this is pos¬ 
sible or expedient; which should present the essentials 
of the subject with the accessories in their proper 
place as accessories, and which, while suited far the 
purpose of general mental training, should be equally 
well adapted as a special preparation for the practical 
business of life.” 

We have read the work carefully, and our only ob¬ 
jection is that it is rather too long in parts. 
The explanations, though very good, might hove 
been, we think, bearing in mind the classes 
addressed by the author, somewhat more concisely 
given. This is an evil, if it is one, which can 
readily be remedied in future editions. We would 
much compress the chapter on the “Roots of 
Numbers. in an equal space Mr. Muir could have 
given a sketch of approximating to these roots by 
Horner's method. At any rate, we should not 
care to find fifth or higher roots by the method he 
suggests (which is really founded upon an applica¬ 
tion of the Binomial Theorem). The author has 
done so much good work in the field of continued 
fractions that the brief notice of these fractions 
was to be expected from him, and, to the 
extent to which he goes, it is not out of 
place. The Conclusion (pp. 315-322) contains 
“ Notices of Books for Future Reading.” 
This is a valuable feature of the work. In addi¬ 
tion we may refer to papers by De Morgan in 
other numbers of the Companion to the British 
Almanack besides those cited:—viz., 1837, “ Eng¬ 
lish Mathematical and Astronomical Writers;” 
1889, “ Progress of the Problem of Evolution; ” 
1843, “ References for the History of the Mathe¬ 
matical Sciences;" 1844, “On Arithmetical Com¬ 
putation.” Additional information will be found 
m Elementary Arithmetic, with brief notices of 
its history, by R. Potts, M.A., noticed in the 


Acadkmt, August 24,1878, page 199. The text is 
very accurately printed; we nave found only three 
mistakes in the solved exercises (on pp. 158,199, 
270), and an awkwardly-put sentence on page 191. 
There is a large collection of fresh and useful 
examples distributed over the work. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By Philip Mag¬ 
nus, BBc. (Longmans.) This is quite a Handy- 
book to the subjects of which it treats. It has 
the solid merits of the same writer’s Lessons in 
Elementary Mechanics. There is, it may be sup¬ 
posed, no great amount of novelty: indeed, novelty 
is hardly to be wished for in an elementary work; 
but what we do want seems here to be attained— 
viz., symmetrical arrangement, and the allotment 
to each part of its due proportion of space. Mr. 
Magnus has combined the experimental with the 
deductive method. 

“ Whenever a law is stated, some explanation is 
afforded of the several experiments by which that 
law has been established; and whenever a result 
is deduced by the aid of mathematical reasoning 
from more elementary principles, the pupil is shown 
how this result may be experimentally verified.” 

This witness is true. The chapters (seven in 
number) are split up into sections, all, or nearly 
all, of which are illustrated by carefully-selected 
examples. The “ pr eliminar y notions ” are clearly 
put, and include a slight notice of the units of 
measurement. We like the few articles on the 
centre of pressure, and the remaining articles 
furnish evidence of care in their construction. 
We fear, however, that Chapter V., “ The Motion 
of Liquids,” though well and concisely done, is a 
little beyond the scope of readers aimed at in this 
series (“ London Science Class-Books ”). In it Mr. 
Magnus treats of the flow of liquids through 
small orifices, of capillarity, and of the diffusion 
of liquids. The nttle work is well and fully 
illustrated, and correctly printed. 'Hie following 
occur to ns as being the only errata in the text:— 
p. 28, for 1220 read 1020; p. 29, 9 up, for cb read 
ca ; p. 33, 8, inserts; p. 49, 4, for read |; 
p. 56, 9 up, for “ cylinder ” read “ body ”; p. 74, 3, 
strike ont 2 in (pc)*. It might be inferred from 
p. 107 that Pascal performed Torricelli’s experi¬ 
ment “ at different elevations above the sea-level,” 
whereas, if we mistake not, it was M. Perier who 
performed the experiments for his friend. Very 
brief footnotes are given, stating the periods at 
which discoverers flourished, but the practice has 
not been observed in all cases. Some copies of 
the work are furnished with answers to the exer¬ 
cises ; as our copy was not so blessed, we are not 
able to testify as to their correctness. 

Zoology of the Vertebrate Animals. By A. 
Macafister, M.D. (Longmans.) Zoology of the 
Invertebrate Animals. (Same Author and Pub¬ 
lishers.) We should have been disposed to quae 
tion the utility of attempting to treat two such 
great subjects in the limited space at the command 
of the writer—viz., not quite 150 foolscap octavo 
pages for each. And now that the attempt has been 
as felicitously made as could have been expected, 
we are of much the same mind. There is a great 
deal of clearly-pnt information, well digested and 
arranged, but still each sub-class has but a mini¬ 
mum of space afforded to it. The order of treat¬ 
ment adopted is the same in both manuals, one 
result of the two manuals having the same author 
being this advantage of uniformity of treatment. 
The author works from the lowest kingdom upwards. 
Starting from the Protozoa he arrives in the one 
case at tike Arthropoda; in the other case the 
whole volume is devoted to the Vertebrate, com¬ 
mencing at the single example of the Acrania and 
terminating at Man, “ the crown of things.” The 
author has used technical language as little as it 
was possible for him to do, and has exercised con¬ 
siderable care in selecting such parts and such facts 
as are of fundamental importance. In both 
works he directs the student to the examination 
of examples for himself. There is appended, in 
the case of the Invertebrate, a summary of forms 
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included in each sub-kingdom before the account 
of a new sub-kingdom is commenced. The illus¬ 
trations are very numerous and carefully drawn, 
and to each volume there is a full Index and 
Glossary. The style is compressed, but still clear, 
and the matter is well put. The sentences “ The 
molar teeth are ridged and share, so as to be fitted 
for dividing flesh. They never nave collar-bones,” 
are almost the only sentences which by their 
juxtaposition grated somewhat upon our ears. 
The teaching conveyed in these manuals will serve, 
we believe, as a good introduction or analytical 
key to larger works. 

Animal Chemistry. By 0. T. Kingzett. (Long¬ 
mans.) An English mannal of animal chemistry 
has long been wanted. Nor, in spite of all that 
has been written abroad on this complex subject, 
eoold any one Gorman or French work be recom¬ 
mended for translation into our language. Gorup 
Besanez’ treatise, even in its French dress, ana 
crowded with information as it is, has many 
defects. The correlation of chemical products and 
Of chemical processes is there almost completely 
ignored; moreover, the effete system of the older 
atomic weights and formulae is adhered to with 
perverse tenacity. True, this book affords very 
valuable aid to the chemical investigator in its 
accumulations of analytical processes and its de¬ 
scriptions of animal substances, but there is no 
adequate discussion of the relative values and 
meanings of the results recorded. Many chap¬ 
ters in other books, witness a large portion 
of Beaunis’s Physiologic Humaine, are excel¬ 
lent in their way, yet are of necessity in¬ 
complete. Not that we want to have set 
before us all the results of all the recent workers 
in animal chemistry. But we do want a selection 
of the conclusions deduced from the best and most 
modern researches diligently collected from 
scattered scientific treatises and periodicals, duly 
arranged in ordered sequence, and then critically 
discussed. Mr. Kingzett’s attempt in this direc¬ 
tion, laudable though it is, lacks balance and com¬ 
pleteness. Had he given himself more time to 
perform so gigantic a task the result would have 
been much more satisfactory. His idea is a good 
one, and some parts of his plan have been carried 
out with a considerable measure of success. But, 
as a whole, the volume is disappointing. In some 
places there is a marked tendency tonne writing : 
in others the work of certain experimenters seems 
to have been dragged in chiefly in order to sub¬ 
mit it to needlessly hostile criticism. If we 
submit Mr. Kingzett's book to detailed examin¬ 
ation, a process which is obviously impossible 
within the limits of a brief notice like the present, 
we find many features worthy of praise. Each of 
the five parts of the work presents some novelties, 
if not in the way of fact, at least as to treatment 
and suggestion. Not the least useful section of 
the volume is that devoted to the consideration of 
new work to be done in the department of animal 
chemistry. We hope the book will speedily reach 
a second edition, so as to give the author an 
opportunity of enhancing its value by the adoption 
or a tone of greater sobriety, and by the filling-in 
of some chapters which are at present little more 
than skeletons. Care should be taken to ensure 
accuracy in the crystallographical designation of 
forms (see the sugars on page 406). The classifi¬ 
cation of nutrients and the analyses of food-stufis 
are too, too old. 

A Rudimentary Treatise on the Locomotive 
Engine. By G. D. Dempsey and D. Kinnear 
Clark. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) The names 
of the authors are guarantees in themselves of 
the excellence of tins treatise, and the authors 
have done themselves jnstice. The work, in¬ 
deed, seems a model of what an elementary 
technical book should be. Being written out 
of the fullness of their knowledge by engineers of 
high position, it differs completely from those 
works which are the result of compilation. Hie 
history of the locomotive is by Mr. Dempsey, and j 


takes up the smaller part of the work; the modern 
locomotive is described by Mr. D. K. Clark, who 
describes each part in detail, and gives the most 
important formulae and constants required by the 
locomotive engineer. The illustrations are excel¬ 
lent, and show both the general arrangement of 
many types of locomotive and standard examples 
of many details. The book will be useful to all 
young engineers, even if they are not specially in¬ 
terested in locomotives, for it will show them the 
mode in which machinery in general should be 
designed and criticised. 

The Elements of the Anatomy and Physiology 
of Man. By G. G, P. Bale, M.A. (Remington.) 
It is not easy to make out, from the author’s pre¬ 
face, what purpose this work is intended to serve. 
Everv student has one or more note-books in 
which he arranges the facts of structure and func¬ 
tion in some order convenient to himself, but he 
does not usually proceed to give the results of his 
industry to the world. Now, this is just what 
Mr. Bale has done. His book is much too short 
and incomplete for serious learners, even at the 
outset of their career; while no general reader 
can be expected to make way against the intoler¬ 
able dryness inseparable from trying to squeeze 
several volumes into one. The author seems to 
anticipate the introduction of his work into 
schools. It is to be hoped that his anticipations 
may be disappointed. The question whether and 
how far it is desirable, or even justifiable, to make 
biology a part of school-training, is an open one; 
but even if it be answered in the affirmative, no 
surer wav could be devised to make the experi¬ 
ment a failure than to put into the schoolboy’s 
hands a bald patchwork of facts culled from half- 
a-dozen text-books. Various methods of teach¬ 
ing elementary anatomy and physiology have been 
suggested of late years by men thoroughly familiar 
with science and practised in imparting it Of 
these Mr. Bale appears from his manual to be 
entirely ignorant. All that can be said in favour 
of it is that it is well printed and profusely illus¬ 
trated. 

Joh. Muller, On certain Variations in the Vocal 
Organs of the Passeres that have hitherto escaped 
Notice. The Translation by F. Jeffrey Bell, B.A. 
Oxon. Edited with an Appendix by A. H. Gar- 
rod, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Though 
the Clarendon Press may not be all that one who 
holds an ideal university before his mind’s eye 
would wish it to be, yet it must be confessed that 
it has during the last few years undertaken and 
produced some valuable books which no pub¬ 
lisher could have ventured to print. This is as 
it should be. The University Press may well 
make a profit by the issue of authorised school¬ 
books, but that profit should be liberally expended 
in the publication of learned works which could 
not be expected to pay a publisher. We live in a 
period of translations—and we may even say of 
translations from the German. Our schoolboys 
are so wretchedly instructed that no educated 
Englishman is ashamed to say that he cannot read 
German, although German artisans and maid-ser¬ 
vants read and speak English. At the same time 
the funds of our universities are so nearly exclu¬ 
sively employed in providing sinecures for the 
clergy and in cheapening the highly refining 

S rocess called “gerund-grinding” that all stu- 
ents of science, whether it be psycho¬ 
logical, physiological, molecular, or mathematical, 
turn to Germany chiefly for guidance in their in¬ 
vestigations. Under these circumstances the 
translation of a valuable memoir by the late 
eminent Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
Berlin, Johannes Muller, on the variations in the 
muscles and cartilages of the laiynx of a parti¬ 
cular group of birds, although the original memoir 
is thirty years old, has its value. There are, 
in all probability, a certain number of ornitholo¬ 
gists m this country who would like to know 
about the larynx of the perching birds, and have 


had them education neglected so that they cannot 
now read German. The more valuable part of 
the present publication to anatomical students at 
large consists in the appendix, by Prof. Garrod, 
where new observations and criticisms of Muller's 
conclusions are given accompanied by illustrative 
sketches. We should be glad to see the Clarendon 
Press more hugely occupied in publishing original 
work, such as that of Prof. Garrod, whether ema¬ 
nating from Oxford investigators or from any 
other source. The Thesaurus Entomologicus 
Oxonieneis, by Prof. Westwood, which it issued 
three years since, is a type of the kind of work 
which does credit to a University Press, and were 
more offered to the Delegates, probably it would 
be gladly acoepted. 

Outlines of Ontological Science: or, a Philosophy 
of Knowledge and of Being. By Henry N. Day. 
(New York: Putnam’s Sons.) This work deals 
with the nature of knowledge, the manner in 
which it can be “validated,” and the relation 
between its different departments. Defining onto¬ 
logy as the science of subjective truth and objec¬ 
tive reality, it begins with a philosophical logic 
which investigates the conditions of science, 
and then passes to a philosophical psychology, a. 
philosophical theology, and a philosophical cos¬ 
mology. There is no lack of analysis in the 
volume, and, among other instances, the writer 
presents a system of categories, or “ essential at¬ 
tributes of thought,” obtained by the method of 
“inspection,” as “claiming to be complete in a 
sense in which the systems of Aristotle and Kant, 
to mention no others, are fatally defective.” 
Hegelianism also is subjected to occasional criti¬ 
cism, and accused of “ confounding identification 
with implication.” The writer iisplays a con¬ 
siderable amount of reading, which, however, 
strikes one as somewhat wanting in discrimina¬ 
tion, and does not prevent him from ascribing to 
Pythagoras (apparently by no misprint, for the 
name occurs Doth in the text and in the index) a 
well-known dictum about the relation of man to 
“ all things.” 

Principles of the Algebra of Logic, with Exam¬ 
ples. Bv Alexander Macfarlane, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Edin.),F.R.S.E. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) These 
Principles^ the Preface says, were originally con¬ 
tributed to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
an abstract of them read to the society. The 
work is so scrappy and deficient in explanatory 
matter as to rouse a suspicion that the abstract has 
been pubHsbed by mistake. The author takes up 
Bo ole s ideas, but hopes to correct the methods in 
which they were marked out by bringing forward 
a different theory of the operations or the mind in 
reasoning about Quality. In fact, neither in 
Boole’s work nor in the present one is there any¬ 
thing which with propriety of language can he 
called a theory of mental operations. The difference, 
such as it is, comes to this, that, whereas Boole 
attached no importance to the distinction between 
substantive ana adjective in discourse, but con¬ 
sidered that, for instance, All men are mortal 
was equivalent to All men are mortal beings, Mr. 
Macfarlane insists upon that distinction, and 
holds that in the proposition, All men are 
mortal, the adjective mortal refers, not to 
beings in general, but to men. This difference 
leads to others in the formulae adopted for 
expressing terms and propositions. Taking from 
De Morgan the notion of a universe (a notion 
also prominent in Boole, in a sense which Mr. 
Macfarlane has perhaps misunderstood—p. 6), 
our author denotes by it the subject of any pro¬ 
position ; and thus, in the above case, patting U 
for men and x for mortal, would write Ujl - .r{. 
Boole, patting y for men, x for mortal, ana v lot 
particularity, wrote y - vx. It will be observed 
that Mr. Macfarlane’s equation is similar to what 
Prof. Jevons gets, putting A for men, and B for 
mortals—namely, A«AB. There is a further 
agreement with Prof. Jevons, as against Boole, in 
regarding + (Jevons s + ) in x + y as not neces- 
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sarily 
and y. 


the mutual exclusiveness of x 
at on'the whole the machinery of these 
Principle s is more nearly akin to Boole’s. Another 

S sment upon Boole’s procedure is claimed in 
one investigation suffice for both categori- 
hypothetical propositions, on the ground 
that while Boole's 1 represents now a class and 
now a period of time, U serves both purposes, 
or rather is quite general. Obviously, a period 
may be regarded as a class of times. If anything, 
Mr. Macmrlane’s method seems more complex 
and difficult of application than his predecessor’s, 
though this appearance may partly result from 
insufficient explanation. The book is almost 
entirely occupied with supplying algebraic for¬ 
mulae and solutions of problems; and it is 
impossible to give in brief an adequate im¬ 
pression or criticism of it. Prof. Jevons's charge 
against Boole, that “ he imported the conditions 
of number into the science of logic, and pro¬ 
duced a system which, though wonderful in 
its results, was not a system of logic at all,” is 
repudiated on Boole’s behalf by Mr. Macfarlane, 
but is in fact even more applicable to his own 
work. Every system must be essentially mathe¬ 
matical, and not logical, which treats of the 
identity of subjects instead of the concomitance 
of attributes. Whether such systems hare, on 
the whole, any advantage over the scholastic 
logic, or are merely idols of the mathematician's 
den, is a point upon which the opinions of com¬ 
petent judges are divided. They are likely to 
breed and multiply, and if they prove to be of 
any use, natural selection will no doubt operate 
upon them. _ 


XHJC BBCKRT ERUPTION OF BUT A. 

We possess records of seventy-eight eruptions of 
Etna, several of which occurred some centuries 
before the first eruption of Vesuvius in historical 
times. Since 1631 the latter volcano has never 
had a long period of rest, but its paroxysms are 
usually far less violent, and necessanly on a much 
smaller scale, than those of its great Sicilian rival. 
Etna is not only more than twice the height of 
Vesuvius, but it contains at least thirty times its 
bulk. Moreover the Italian volcano could be almost 
hidden away in the great Val del Bove. During 
this century Etna has been many times in eruption; 
but neither the last outburst in 1874, nor that 
which is now coming to an end, have afforded 
examples of the most violent dynamic activity 
which the mountain can exert when it puts forth 
all its strength, as in 1669. The recent eruption 
may, however, certainly rank as of the second 
order, as regards both violence and duration. 

It commenced on May 25, and during its great¬ 
est activity daily bulletins in the newspapers 
furnished us with details of the course and rapidity 
of the lava-stream, and the amount of damage 
which it produced as it flowed through the nut- 
grovee ana almond plantations of Oastiglione and 
Mojo. In many respects the telegrams were 
unsatisfactory, and even to some extent contra¬ 
dictory. Before the new craters were visited a 
good deal was conjectured which had no existence 
in reality; one account made it appear that the 
whole side of the mountain from Iiandazzo to 
Ademd was flooded with lava; another that the 
commune of Mojo had been obliterated; and yet 
another that the mountain had been riven in 
twain. Fortunately we are now able to arrive at 
the truth of the matter from the testimony of an 
eye-witness well used to accurate observation, 
and specially versed in vulcanology. At an early 
stage of the eruption Prof. Silveetri, of Catania, 
was deputed by the Italian Government to report 
upon it, and he has with commendable prompti¬ 
tude just published the result of his observations 
in a pamphlet entitled Sulla doppia erurione delT 
Etna, accompanied by a map in which the exact 
course of the lava-stream is traced. 

There can be no doubt that the present eruption 
is a direct result of the partial ana abortive out¬ 


break of August 1874. At that time a large 
fissure opened in a direction N.N.E. between the 
great crater and Mojo, and thirty-five small erup¬ 
tive vents were formed along its course-together 
with one large crateriform monticule. This con¬ 
tinued in activity for only seven hours, and at the 
end of two days nothing remained except a few 
secondary manifestations. The fissure remained 
open, however, and Silveetri predicted that the 
next eruption would surely take place from it, 
because the pent-up forces of the mountain would 
meet with less resistance there than elsewhere. 
This prediction has been completely verified: the 
fissure has extended itself on both tides of the 
great crater, and is now 10 kilometres (84 miles) 
in length. It has a general direction N.N.E. and 
S.S. W., and while its southern extremity (near 
Monte Frumento) discharged lava on May 28 
towards Adernfi, its northern extremity (between 
Monte Nero and the Timpa Rossa) emitted a con¬ 
siderable and rapidly-flowing mass of lava which 
ran for nearly seven miles down the slopes of the 
mountain and threatened to overwhelm Mojo. 
On the southern flanks the volcanic action con¬ 
tinued only for a day and a-half; therefore the 
lava which had its origin near the base of Monte 
Frumento, 2,650 mitres (8,743 feet) above the sea, 
flowed for only a mile and a quarter in a stream 
450 yards in breadth, solidifying at a height of 
2,000 mitres. It did but little damage, as it 
scarcely reached the woody region; but it came 
into contact with a bed of snow, a portion of 
which was converted into dense clouds of 
steam, while another portion was liquefied and 
rushed down the tides of the mountain as a 
furious torrent. 

But the principal emission of lava took 
place on the north tide of the cone, about 
20° east of north, and at an elevation of 
6,250 feet above the sea. On May 28 a great 
column of smoke appeared in this region of the 
mountain, and soon afterwards a shower of sand 
descended, producing the “ sad leaden light ” (la 
luce triite plumbea ) observable during an eclipse. 
More than two pounds’ weight of this sand was 
collected in an inverted umbrella in the space of 
ten minutes, and the whole of the north-west flank 
was soon oovered with it. Silveetri ascended 
from Randazso, and when at a height of about 
2,000 mitres, and near Monte Nero, he heard loud 
subterranean detonations and experienced severe 
oscillations of the soil. Soonafterwards he came upon 
the great rift and several smaller ones converging 
towards the principal crater, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Monte Nero and Timpa Rossa three 
new craters were seen, from one of which dense 
clouds of white smoke issued, while the others 
ejected lava and showers of ashes and incandescent 
stones. Frequent flashes of lightning issued from 
the smoke. The stream of lava emitted a very 
bright light, which when viewed by a spectroscope 
gave the lines of hydrogen, calcium, sodium, and 
potassium. The lava flowed downwards at a 
rapid rate, the wood of Oollebasso was destroyed, 
and by the evening of May 29 it had flowed 64 
miles, destroying the bridge of Passo Pisciaro, and 
crossing the postal road between Randazzo and 
Linguaglossa. On Sunday the 31st it was flow¬ 
ing towards Mojo, and was so near that the figure 
of St Antony, the patron saint of the village, was 
carried in procession to the edge of the stream, 
while the people on their knees implored the 
Omnipotent to avert the danger from their town. 
The stream ultimately stopped about seven miles 
from its source, 500 yards from the River Alcan¬ 
tara, and about half a mile from Moio. Its ter¬ 
mination presents a front 23 feet in breadth and 
32 feet in neight. It has destroyed some of the most 
cultivated land in Sicily, and had it reached the 
bed of the Alcantara the damage would have been 
still more serious. The complete examination of 
the phenomena of the eruption has been placed in 
the hands of Profe. Silveetri, Gemeliaro, and 
Blaseraa, and we may certainly expect consider¬ 
able additions to our knowledge or vulcanology. 


Already we have the very unusual effect of twin 
eruptions breaking out simultaneously on opposite 
flanks of the mountain, and the ultimate concen¬ 
tration of the forces at one of the foci. Moreover 
we have the observation of Silvestri of hydrogen 
lines in the spectrum of the light emitted from the 
lava, and his further detection of caustic soda on 
the hot lava produced by the decomposition of salt 
at a very elevated temperature. 

G. F. Rodwell. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prehistoric and Modem Flint-working m East 
Anglia. —An interesting memoir on the manufac¬ 
ture of gun-flints, and on the relation of this in¬ 
dustry to flint-working in Neolithic times, has 
just been issued by the Geological Survey. The 
work is written by Mr. Skertchly, who has been 
engaged for a long time in surveying the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Brandon, in Suffolk. The occurrence 
of excellent flint in the chalk of this locality led 
prehistoric man to establish extensive workings for 
the stone, as witnessed by the huge pits known as 
Grime’s Graves. It appears probable that flint- 
dressing has been carried on in this district with¬ 
out interruption from Neolithic times, and that 
the craft of flint-knapping, which is a character¬ 
istic industry around Brandon, may be re¬ 
garded as a direct lineal descendant of 
the ancient working. As the manufacture of 
gun-flints is fast dying out. it is well that 
an exhaustive description of the art should 
be put on record. An interesting series of speci¬ 
mens, completely illustrating the manufac¬ 
ture and forming a companion to the book, has 
just been placed in the Jermyn Street Museum. 
The memoir is of interest to geologists for the sake 
of the remarks which it contains upon the earliest 
traces of man in East Anglia; and it is important 
to note that Prof. Ramsay, who has had unusually 
good opportunities for observation, confidently 
expresses his opinion, in the preface, that man 
must have been an inhabitant of the district at 
least as early as interglacial times. The memoir, 
which extends to eighty pages, is well illustrated; 
but we are startled to see upon the wrapper the 
absurd price of seventeen shillings and sixpence 1 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Botal Society of Lithbatubb. —( Wednesday, 
June 25.) 

Mb. Hatmbs in the Chair. Mr. C. E. E. Carmichael 
read a paper on the "Paris Literary Congress of 
1878 and the International Literary Association,” in 
which the author briefly analysed the principal ques¬ 
tions discussed in the congress convened last year by 
the agency of the “ 8oci4te des Sens de Lettres de 
France.” Mr. Carmichael described in some detail 
the work of the first section of the Paris congress, 
which was the one mainly concerned with literary 
copyright, and, after giving extracts from Victor 
Hugo’s address at the public meeting in the CbAtelet 
Theatre, passed on to the foundation of the Inter¬ 
national Literary Association, at the general meeting 
of the congress on June 28, 1878. The constitution 
of the association was next discussed, and the objects 
at which it professed to aim were stated as set forth 
in its published bulletins, copies of which, as well as 
of the official rltuml of the Paris congress, were 
laid on the table by Mr. Carmichael, who expressed 
a hope that the future work of the association would 
be carried on in the broad spirit of Victor Hugo's 
addresses. 


FINE ART. 

Degli Ori e de* Gioielli nella Espoeizione di 
l arigi del 1878. Rapporto di Alessandro 
Castellani al Ministro di Agricoltura, 
Industria e Commercio. (Roma: Tipo- 
grafia Elzeviriana.) 

Signor Alessandro Castellani’s Report as 
a juror on the goldsmith’s work and jewellery 
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of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 is a paper 
of no small interest. The author, at onee 
master of the theory and practice of the 
art, equally acquainted with its history and 
its present state, has the literary faculty 
which places this rare combination of know, 
ledge in the luminous order commanded by 
a clear Italian style. 

The Report begins with an historical 
sketch, the olnect of which is to show how a 
sober taste should govern alike those who 
use and those who make jewellery. Without 
this introduction it would not be possible to 
appreciate the work of those famous men of 
Italy and other countries—and they well 
deserve the title—who have devoted all their 
labour to restoring the great works of 
former schools. It may be added to this 
idea that the educational value of jewellery 
as a fine art is far greater than is commonly 
thought. If the purest forms and finest 
designs of Greek ait are associated with the 
everyday life of all classes of women, taste 
must be raised by the constant presence of 
the highest known standards. The best 
works by recent Italian revivers of Hellenic 
art, and the admirable electrotypes of Greek 
coins lately introduced as ornaments, show 
what an advance has already been made in 
this direction. The costly Italian works 
will soon set the fashion of less expensive 
jewellery, and the reproductions of Greek 
ooins are within the reach of everyone. 

In the history of jewellery Egypt takes 
the first place by right of antiquity ; for we 
cannot yet compare with the spoil of Egyp¬ 
tian tombs any works of the other oldest 
civilisation, the Chaldaean. As typical of 
Egyptian jewellery Signor Castellani selects 
the magnificent treasure of Queen Aah- 
hotep, dating about b.c. 1600, and pre¬ 
sumably of pure Egyptian work, and cites 
with it the similar personal ornaments of 
the museums of Europe and New York. 
He next observes the Egyptian style of the 
ornaments represented as worn by great 
personages in the Nineveh reliefs, as well 
as those found in early tombs in Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Sardinia, as well as in Etruria— 
all obviously of Phoenician work. It was 
due to these industrious artificers, the metal¬ 
lurgists of antiquity, that a great step was 
made in the goldsmith’s art by the discovery 
of the Systran of superficial deooration by 
minute grains of gold attached to surfaces 
in the same metal with admirable precision 
and neatness. The oldest examples of the 
marvellous works of granulated gold (“ quei 
stupendi lavori di pulvitco aureo ”) which 
are seen in our museums were found 
in Rhodes (at Camirus), in Cyprus (at 
Curium), and in Etruria, and represent a 
lost art—lost since the Roman imperial age, 
and since unknown nntQ the patient re¬ 
searches of the Castellani family restored it 
after labours extending over thirty years of 
oonstant research. It may be noted that 
one signal merit of this kind of work is that 
it depends on the skill of the artist, not on 
the value of the material, and thus tends to 
educate both goldsmith and purchaser. 

Signor Castellani notes in the jewellery of 
the best periods of Hellenic art, discovered 
in Hellas, Magna Graecia, and the Taurio 
Chersonese, the purity of the lines which 
above all things marks the ornaments of the 


Greek school. “ One might say that the 
artists felt all the responsibility they assumed 
in covering, even with a delicate necklace, a 
beautiful throat, and clasping with serpen¬ 
tine or most elegantly knotted bracelets the 
white arms of the girls of Athens and Tan- 
agra.” In this respect for the human form he 
thinks that the Etruscans, notwithstanding 
their fame, the workmen of Roman and 
Byzantine times, and those of later schools 
to our age, have been wanting, inasmuch as 
they strove to produce rather sumptuousness 
than purely artistic elegance. He runs 
through the scale of false taste, and ends in 
these striking words, which would lose their 
force in translation:— 

“ Basta finalmente feramrai a vedere le vetrine di 
qualunqae orafo celebre o non celebre dei nostri 
tempi, si in Italia che fuori, per formarsi un con¬ 
cetto dei tonnenti ai quali La vanity, secondata dal 
pessimo gusto e dalla brama del gnadagno, ha 
potato e pud tuttavia condannare la donna.” 

It is pleasant to see what proof of present 
success and what augury for future higher 
achievement the Exhibition of 1878 af¬ 
forded in its jewellery. Three nations held 
the first place—France, Italy, and England. 

It is not without a touch of regret that 
the critio notices the popularity of brilliants 
in French jewellery, a circumstance in which 
national taste is aided by the great increase 
in quantity of diamonds. The value of the 
object set is in this case usually much be¬ 
yond that of the setting, and thus the artist 
is depressed and becomes a mere picture- 
frame maker. In fact, in France the art of 
the jeweller is only rescued by some few men 
of energy from this degradation; and thus it 
can be said that “ purely artistic goldsmith’s 
work scarcely exists in France.” Still more 
painful is the subject of the manufacture of 
false precious stones, now carried to so 
high a degree of excellence that only the 
hardness and specific gravity suffice to detect 
the spurious emerald. 

Speaking of cheap jewellery, changing its 
fashion in France many times a year, Signor 
Castellani remarks that it is a hopeful sign 
that provincial cities now rival the capital. 
“ Industrial concentration is, like political, 
always &tal to nations, tending to produce 
at last those tremendous cerebral congestions 
which strike a whole country with paralysis.” 
There is an important aspect of cheap 
jewellery on which Signor Castellani speaks 
with great force. The habit of wearing 
sham ornaments is distinctly degrading to 
the working-classes. It is merely placard¬ 
ing a lie. Imitations meant to deceive are 
merely part of a system of false appearances, 
one of the worst curses of modern civilisation. 
TheLatinclergy should, as the critic suggests, 
set an example by ceasing to adorn their vest¬ 
ments and those of the saints with shams, 
which they should leave to actors and eques¬ 
trian performers. It is, however, to be re¬ 
membered that a facsimile is not a sham. 
The copy of a fine picture is the next best 
acquisition to the picture itself; it u not 
until it receives a forged signature that it 
becomes a sham. It must be supposed that 
educated taste can always discriminate be¬ 
tween original and coot. 

England, in Signor Castellani’s judgment, 
has three distinct schools of goldsmiths—the 
Scottish, the modern, and the Italian. The 


Scottish draws its ideas from the old Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtio traditions, and uses the 
native stones of the Caledonian mountains. 
The critic remarks of this characteristic 
style that the works are well executed and 
of little cost. 

The modern school is characterised by 
sumptuous, massive works in gold, with or 
without jewels, executed with geometrical 
precision. They lack design, but owe their 
attraction to their air of “ comfortable 
luxuiy.” This is kind but faint praise. 

The Italian school, represested by Brog- 
den, meets with appreciation from Signor 
Castellani, who rightly notices the encour¬ 
agement which Philips has given to Italian 
artists, and especially the great advantage 
our workmen have as a natural consequence 
gained from the instruction of Italian 
masters, among whom he specifies as lead- 
artists Gitdiano and Solustri. 
he critioism of English jewellery is 
closed by some just observations on Indian 
work, which Signor Castellani believes to be 
of Greek origin, due, like all Indian art in 
its higher types, to the influence of Alex¬ 
ander’s conquests. 

The famous house of Tifikny is chosen to 
represent American work. An interesting 
part of its display was a series of facsimiles 
of the treasure of Curium, in Cyprus, the 
work of Italian artists. The special merit 
of the Amerioan jeweller lies in work in which 
silver is varied by other metals. The ideas 
are Chinese and Japanese, and the result 
most elegant. The acknowledgment that the 
good work and exquisite taste of the trans¬ 
atlantic jeweller make him a formidable rival 
of his brethren of the Old World is of good 
augury for America, in forming the teste 
of which Tiffany has no small influence. 

Russia exhibited little jewellery, and of this 
some is in a' taste which Signor Castellani 
cannot understand in products of a country 
possessing in the Museum of the Hermitage 
examples of the finest Greek works in gold 
from the tombs of Pantieapaenm. Denmark, 
like Scotland, showed reproductions of the 
ancient native types, richly represented in 
the Museum of the Antiquaries of the North. 
Higher praise is, however, given to the 
jewellers of Norway, whose delicate works in 
silver filigree excel, in Signor Castellani’s 
judgment, both in design and taste the rival 
products of Genoa. He warns his oountry- 
men of the mistake of following chance 
kaleidoscopic patterns, arranged in a single 
network, instead of maintaining the tradi¬ 
tions of their ancestors, who harmonised a 
well-designed deooration with the solid 
structural form of the object. 

In Austria, though good reproductions of 
Greek style showed tine taste, the jewel¬ 
lery was in general vulgar and wholly in¬ 
artistic. This was not the case, however, 
with Hungarian goldsmith’s work, which, 
though not always well executed, preserved 
in its design the character of the old national 
art. The hope of a better future for the 
art-workmen of the Empire lies, however, in 
the Industrial Museum of Vienna, which will 
drive from the market the coarse style of 
jewellery crowded with Bohemian garnets 
and turquoises, the triumph of the army of 
commerce against the army of teste. In 
speaking with frankness but with regret of 
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the low state of the art in Switzerland, 
Signor Castellani counsels the establishment 
of museums like that of Vienna at the most 
important centres, with exhibitions of designs, 
models, and original works, and the aid of 
some practical schools. 

The jewellery of Italy is modestly left to 
the dose of the Report. Here, in spite of the 
use of discordant and ponderous materials, 
the return to the style and method of the 
ancients has elevated the provincial work. 
This is the direct consequence of the school 
founded at Borne about 1840 by the Castel¬ 
lani family with the enlightened aid of 
Don Michelangelo Caetani, Dnke of Ser- 
xnoneta. The admiration the works of this 
famous family excited soon produced as if by 
magic a number of artistio goldsmiths in 
Borne, whom the Neapolitans and Tuscans 
followed; and this latest and soundest re¬ 
naissance passed the Alps into France and 
England, and crossed the Atlantic to America. 

Signor Castellani admits an improvement 
in the setting of Neapolitan corals, but does 
not fail to point out that the present Italian 
school of goldsmiths shows dangerous ten¬ 
dencies. The artists do not always attend to 
purity of form, often render incorrectly, and 
introduce discordant elements. For the 
decline which threatens their beautiful art, 
endangered in Italy, as all over the world, by 
the desire of novelty and the fatal caprice of 
fashion, the true remedy once more lies 
in the foundation of industrial museums, by 
which the artist and even the wearer of 
jewellery would be educated. The Munici¬ 
pality of Rome has already established such 
an institution; but it needs encouragement, 
and each provincial centre should follow the 
example of the capital. Modem Italy will 
then still hold with ease that first rank in 
the beautiful art of the jeweller which she 
owes to the Castellanis. 

Reginald Stuart Poole. 


ABT BOOKS. 

Let Beaus-Arts et let Arts Dfooratifs. Par 
MM. Ed. de Beaumont, Th. Biais, etc. Sous la 
direction de M. Louis Gonse. (Bureau de la 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) The publication of 
these two handsome volumes in commemoration 
of the late colossal Exhibition at Paris, though 
but a collection of articles (carefully revised and 
further illustrated, however) which have already 
appeared in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, is a fact 
of which the editor of that journal and his 
collaborateurs may well be proud. As a re¬ 
sult of six months’ work of hearty co-opera¬ 
tion of distinguished writers and engravers, and 
as a triumph of editing, it is perhaps un¬ 
equalled in the history of literature and art. 
Containing over one thousand pages, more than 
half of which are adorned, and many entirely oc¬ 
cupied, with fine woodcuts, and having besides 
some five-and-forty gravures hors texte, including 
etchings by such men as Flameng, Gaillard, and 
Waltner, it may fairly be said that the work as a 
whole, both for quantity and quality, could not 
have been produced in the same space of time, if 
at all, by any nation but France, or in any 
century but the nineteenth. Though in other 
respects some other International Exhibitions 
may claim to rank before it, yet, as a collec¬ 
tion of works of art of all times, the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 has no rival, and the task of 
providing a worthy record of it might well have 
seemed hopeless even to M. Louis Gonse and his 
staff. Yet they have attempted and achieved such 


a record, not a perfect one, for that was beyond 
even their power, but a worthy one, and one more 
perfect than any that remains of the art-treasures 
of any previous International Exhibition. The op¬ 
portunity was one which it would have been a pity 
to lose, for the specialty of this Exhibition—the 
retrospective collection of art treasures in the Tro- 
cad<5ro, to which one of these volumes is entirely 
devoted—completed a panorama of art from the re¬ 
motest agee to the present day. As in a panorama, 
there were wide tracts, and some of much 
interest, which were unrepresented in the Exhi¬ 
bition, notably ancient painting and sculpture, 
while other districts of art, such as ceramics, were 
fairly illustrated from first to last. The defects 
in the Exhibition are of course not supplied, but 
on the other hand its strong points are strongly 
reflected in these volumes. It would, for instance, 
be impossible to find elsewhere so fair and bril¬ 
liant and well-illustrated a risumi of the present 
schools of painting out of France as the joint effort 
of MM. Duranty and Paul Lefort; while the article 
of M. Mantz on French painting, while doing justice 
to his countrymen, is distinguished by its im¬ 
partiality. Indeed, the modesty of the writers 
throughout the volumes when dealing with French 
works of art, and the hearty and discriminating 
recognition of the merits of all foreign work, are 
not the least noteworthy features of this beautiful 
and useful work, which goes far to prove that in 
matters of art, at least, the dream of the promoters 
of the first Great Exhibition of developing inter¬ 
national goodwill, universal tolerance, and that 
mutual respect and confidence which comes from 
more intimate knowledge of each other, is in a 
fair way of being realised. 

The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. By E. 
Campbell Hancock. (London: Chapman and 
Hall; Worcester: Hancock and Son.) In the 
Preface to this useful little book, Mr. Hancock 
justly claims a title to be heard on the ground that 
nis labours are “ the outcome of the experience of 
five generations.” He adds, and we cordially agree 
with him, that “ he may be pardoned for referring 
with some pride to the fact that since John 
Hancock mixed Wedgwood’s ‘bodies’ and made 
his colours, one hundred and twenty years ago, up 
to the present time, his family has been uninter¬ 
ruptedly connected with the art in all its branches.” 
This little book, which may be thoroughly trusted, 
gives all the information which can be conveyed to 
the beginner without practical experience, teaches 
him all he will want to know about the tools 
and colours to employ, and the way to employ 
them. The section on glass-painting has been 
greatly increased in practical value by a few illus¬ 
trations from the sketch-book of Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake, F.S.A., and his accompanying notes. 
The Department of Science and Art have allowed 
Mr. Hancock to reprint at the end of his book 
their little summary of the History of Pottery and 
Porcelain, with its illustrations. The great and 
increasing taste among amateurs for painting on 
pottery, porcelain, and glass has created a need 
for a small volume of this kind, and it will be a 
long time before a better one than Mr. Hancock’s 
is produced. 

Lettre sur I’enseignement des Beaux-Arts. Par 
Henry Havard. (Paris: A. Quantin.) The ac¬ 
ceptance by the French Chamber of Deputies of 
the principle that drawing should be taught as an 
element of education throughout France has in¬ 
stigated this letter from M. Henry Havard, in 
which, after calling attention to the fact 
that this is the first time in the history of 
the world that a legislative assembly has de¬ 
clared art to be a social necessity, he points out the 
national value of education 1 ! in it, especially 
to France, to whom it is of commercial import¬ 
ance to sustain her long acknowledged supremacy 
in the production of articles of taste. M. Henry 
Havara discourages the notion of teaching art to 
the people by a large network of Government 
schools, on account of the expense and difficulty 


of providing instructors ; and he thinks the present 
method of art education is false, as teaching only 
mechanical imitation (the education of the hand), 
leaving the general culture of the artistic faculty 
(the education of the eye and the brain) nearly 
untouched. Alluding to the absence of any “ gram¬ 
mar ” of art, he recommends the publication by the 
Government of “ ouvrages didactiques s’Moignant 
par la forme de l’aridito de nos livres616mentaires, 
m»i« e'en rapprochant par la precision.” Six of these 
small volumes should be devoted to the p ri nc ip les 
of art, and five more to the general history of Archi¬ 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, Ornamentation, and 
Music. To this “ BibliothJque g6n6rale ” should 
be added a “ Biblioth&jue specials,” a similar but 
smaller series devoted to arts as applied to in¬ 
dustry. He also attaches great importance to 
the educational value of museums and exhibi¬ 
tions. 

Recherehes sur L' Orfvrerie en Espagne. Par 
Le Baron Ch. Davillier. (Paris: A. Quantin.) 
M. le Baron Davillier in this sumptnous work 
has done something towards rescuing from un¬ 
deserved neglect the long and interesting art-his¬ 
tory of Spam. Many causes contributed to the 
early importance of the goldsmith's art in that 
country, and to its rich and varied development. 
Although this book is mainly devoted to the work 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
monograph of the author contains a summary 
of its history from the earliest time, with illustra¬ 
tions of two of those remarkable votive crowns, 
the work of the Visigoths, found at Guarrazar 
about twenty years ago, of which both the Cluny 
Museum and the Armeria Real of Madrid possess 
specimens. A special value is given to this book 
from its information consisting mainly of material 
gathered from inedited sources, such as the books 
of the Corporations of Goldsmiths at Barcelona 
and other places, and the royal inventories of 
the fifteenth century. Some notion of the 
luxuriance with which this art flourished in 
Spain during this and the following century 
may be derived from the list of eminent 
goldsmiths belonging to this period which 
has been compiled by the author, and covers 
about a hundred pages of his book. Be¬ 
sides numerous woodcuts, after drawings by 
such men as Fortuny and de Madrazo, the volume 
is illustrated with nineteen beautiful.etchings by 
the author. Among the most interesting of the 
records now printed for the first time is an inven¬ 
tory of the treasure at Segovia in 1603, among 
which are described the famous sword of Roland 
named “ la giosa del bel cortar,” and two swords 
of the Cid called “ Tizona ” and “ Colada.” 


EXHIBITION OJF WORKS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

Thx present collection of drawings and etchings 
is in many respects more interesting than any of 
its predecessors. It gives greater prominence to 
the kind of work that has a definite relation to 
the more serious forms of artistic production, and 
it is by comparison less heavily weighted with the 
laboured and trivial performances which have had 
sufficient opportunities of display in the current 
periodicals. There has always been a danger lest 
these exhibitions should become merely a market 
for the disposal of drawings which have already 
done duty in the illustrated newspapers. In some 
instances these drawings are doubtless of genuine 
artistic value, and it is only fair to admit that 
many of our younger punters have found in a 
temporary apprenticeship to such a journal 
as the Graphic the beet available means 
of completing their education in one im¬ 
portant department of their art. But on 
the other band it is equally undeniable that 
the influence of modern wood engraving, as 
practised in England, has induced a somewhat 
conventional ana limited appreciation of the 
truths of light and shade. Here, as in previous 
exhibitions, we have an opportunity of comparing 
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the work of English draughtsmen with the studies 
of a few representatives of the French school; and 
if there is one general observation which is justified 
by this comparison it is that in the English work, 
even at its beat, there is a certain even monotony 
of effect that seems to exclude both the force and 
the refinement of which the material is capable. 
The execution is often laboriously complete, out it 
is at the same time constantly lacking in 
accent and in the land of suggestivenees that 
comes of severe economy of means. And this 
we think is partly due to the fact that most of 
our workmen in black and white have been ac¬ 
customed to labour for a public which demands 
that a drawing shall bear the aspect of a highly- 
finished picture, and in the service of an engraver 
whose resources are inadequate to the translation 
of the finer qualities of tone. The artist thus 
learns to load his drawing with insignificant detail 
which adds nothing at aU to its artistic complete¬ 
ness. 



It thus becomes of real importance that these 
exhibitions should contain a certain admixture of 
work that is executed solely for the artist’s own 
use and guidance. The drawings that are made 
in preparation for a painting are not likely to err 
by an attempt to appropriate the effects of colour. 
They may exhibit the highest beauty of work¬ 
manship, but the labour that is expended upon 
them will naturally be directed to the exact ren¬ 
dering of those truths of form and tone that come 
properly within the province of fine draughts¬ 
manship. The Committee of the Black and White 
Exhibition have therefore, we think, been well 

such 
Mr. 
Holiday. 

The figures from a group for a decorative cartoon 
(No. 197) by the last-mentioned of these artists are 
an excellent example of careful and even laborious 
execution, whiph is nevertheless sustained through¬ 
out by a serious artistic purpose. Mr. Poynter’s 
high qualifications for the kind of design that 
he is wont to attempt show perhaps to better 
advantage in his studies than in nis finished 
paintings. His draughtsmanship has an anima¬ 
tion and freshness of impression that is unhappily 
absent from his work in colour, and if we had 
to choose between this sheet of sketches for a 
figure in the picture of Nausicaa (No. 188) and 
the figure itself as it reappears in the painting, we 
should not hesitate to prefer the former. Mr. 
Goodall contributes to the exhibition several im- 
irtant examples of his delicate system of model- 
ig, of which the most agreeable is, perhaps, 
the Study for the Infant Motet (No. 198). 
Among the artists who are chiefly known to the 
world by their published designs in black and 
white, Mr. Charles Keene, Mr. Bu Maurier, and 
Mr. W. Small are prominent contributors. M. 
Lhermitte, one of the small group of foreign 
artists who have consistently supported these ex¬ 
hibitions, sends several charcoal drawings, among 
which may be mentioned the Salle am-poistont 
de St. Malo (No. 96) and La Visile Pastorale 
(No. 327). 

We have mentioned only a very few of the 
drawings that deserve notice, nor will our space 
permit us to offer adequate consideration of the 
numerous examples of etching that are placed 
upon the walls. Here, as might be expected, the 
foreign professors of the craft still lead the way, 
and there are admirable specimens of the art of 
Waltner, Chauvel, Lalauze, Baatien-Lepage and 
Bajon. But numerous contributions by native 
engravers bear witness to the feet that we already 
possess the foundation for the establishment of an 
English school of etching. Many of these con¬ 
tributions bear clearly the mark of M. Legros’s in¬ 
fluence, and it is indeed chiefly due to his efforts 
that the study has made any progress among art 
students. J. Counts Cabs. 
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PICTURES BY J. BE NITTIS. 

A most interesting collection of pictures, by an 
artist who powerfully represents certain realistic 
tendencies of modern art, is now displayed in Mr. 
Marsden’s Galleries, King Street, St. James’s. 
Signor de Nittis is by birth an Italian, but the 
sentiment and the method of his painting bear 
witness to the influence of the contemporary 
school of France, while in the choice of his 
subjects he proves that he has already made him¬ 
self familiar with the outward aspect of English 
life. He has been for several years an attentive 
student of our London streets and their moving 
population. He has observed with a fidelity which 
few of our'own painters can pretend to rival the most 
characteristic appearances of the city and its sur¬ 
roundings, and in striving to reproduce what he 
has seen he has been sustained by a faith, in the 
beauty and value of his material which is in part 
the outcome of the particular principles of his art, 
and in part the result of that freshness of im¬ 
pression which is necessarily denied to the native 
painter. Signor de Nittis in these careful studies 
of London scenery not only paints skilfully the 
facts presented to him, but paints them in such a 
way as to reveal a manifest delight in his sub¬ 
ject. The rainy skies and loaded atmosphere 
which sufficed to make the Continental visitor of 
a past generation shudder at the thought of a 
sojourn in London are now welcomed and appre¬ 
ciated as special beauties of our capital, rich in 
resources of pictorial effect. The worst of fogs is 
found to give refinement of form and delicacy of 
tone to the objects which it enshrouds, and the 
transparent veil of mist from which even the 
brightest summer day is scarcely free adds a 
subtle quality to the blue of the heavens that 
is preferred to the harder brilliance of a southern 
sky. 

We do not feel disposed to deny any of these 
pretensions put forward on behalf of modem art, 
and we think that Signor de Nittis has admirably 
vindicated his own choice of subject by the beauty 
that he has discovered for himself. But it is in¬ 
teresting to reflect for a moment on the altered 
conception of the picturesque to which the appear¬ 
ance of such work as his bears witness. It seems 
but a little while since the landscape ideal first 
took possession of the modern artistic spirit, 
and at first, as we know, the love of landscape 
implied a search for the wilder and more inacces¬ 
sible kinds of scenery, removed as far as possible 
from the daily life of the city. Then as a next 
stage in the movement of ideas, this passion for the 
romantic grandeur of lake and mountain gradually 
yielded to a new perception of a more placid order 
of rural beauty. A race of painters arose who 
deliberately abandoned the sublimity of an earlier 
school for the unobtrusive charm o? quiet places; 
and as the actual facts of the chosen scene grew to 
be less significant, an increasing importance was 
attached to the rendering of those fleeting realities 
of light and air which form the one enduring 
element of vitality in all landscape art. But as 
soon as the full value of these truths of atmo¬ 
sphere had been established, it was discovered that 
the principles of painting which their study had 
engendered were not necessarily confined to the 
country. The particular mode of interpretation 
which was at first associated with a devotion to 
landscape was found to be applicable to other 
classes of natural facts, and the painter, thus 
equipped with new resources, was at length em¬ 
boldened to return to the life of the city and to 
submit even the human face and form to these 
special conditions of pictorial effect. As the ex¬ 
treme manifestation of this peculiarly modern 
tendency we have the efforts of the impret- 
sionalittet, in whose hands the truths of character 
and the corresponding individualities of form are 
only so many accidents that serve to give interest 
ana variety to a chosen scheme of light and shade 
with its resulting modifications upon the facts of 
local colour. Signor de Nittis employs the prin¬ 


ciples of the impretsionalistc, but he applies them 
with a greater sense of fitness in the choice of 
material, while at the same time he seeks for n 
precision and completeness of draughtsmanship 
which the imprestionaliste is apt to despise. Thus 
it may be observed in these pictures of London 
life that, although figures are freely introduced 
into the composition, they are always of such a 
reduced scale as to leave no'doubt as to the predomi¬ 
nance of the landscape element in the picture. 
The people who inhabit Signor de Nittis’ canvases 
are duly submitted tothechosen atmospheric condi¬ 
tions, but the artist has not made the mistake of im¬ 
porting the fog or mist of London into his studio 
merely for the sake of giving a novel aspect to his 
model. One thing is specially to be remarked in 
this series of studies of our capital, and that is the 
growing appreciation of colour which the later de¬ 
signs betray as compared with the earlier essays. 
At first the painter seems to have been almost 
overpowered by the impression of blackness in the 
effects of London air; and his first attempts to 
reproduce what he has seen are in fact studies in 
black and white, only slightly modified by colour. 
But by degrees he has enriched this first impres¬ 
sion with the facts of a closer and more intimate 
knowledge. He has learnt to perceive refinements 
of tint which were previously lost in the prevailing 
tones of grey, and his most successful achievements 
are empha tically the works of a colourist who has 
learnt to recognise something more than black and 
white even in the darkest moments of a London 
day. Besides his pictures of London, which we 
regret not to be anle to notice in detail, Signor 
De Nittis has some admirable studies of bright 
sunlight in Paris, and an important composition of 
Neapolitan Water-carriert, in which the realist 
has found means to record the grace and dignity 
of human form. J. Cokyns Carr. 


OBITUARY. 


MART SY1IPS0X CHBISTI80N. 

Many readers of the Academy will learn with 
regret the early and sudden death at Lammer- 
moor, Queensland, on April 1, of Mrs. Robert 
Christison, well known in London artistic circles 
as Mary Tovey. The eldest daughter of Mr. 
Charles Tovey, of Clifton, she inherited the 
artistic taste and skill of her uncle, Samuel Grif¬ 
fiths Tovey, whose Venetian pictures and studies 
of ecclesiastical architecture and of the pictur¬ 
esque old buildings of his native city attained 
more than local reputation. Ruskin's works first 
enlightened Mary Tovey as to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the boarding-school tuition on which 
she had endeavoured to begin her career as an 
artist, and she started afresh at the South Ken¬ 
sington School of Art. Her studies were con¬ 
tinued at the Bristol School of Art when she 
was temporarily recalled to Clifton, but after an 
interval of two years she returned to South Ken¬ 
sington, where she obtained a third-class certifi¬ 
cate, passing in 1874 to the schools of the Royal 
Academy. Here her progress was rapid, and she 
became a successful exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and Lady Artists' Exhibitions. In 
1873 her Ruth and Boca attracted attention as a 
work of great promise, but she devoted herself 
chiefly to portrait-painting, as a disciple of Mil¬ 
lais, whose commendation and that of Sir 
Frederick Leighton are understood to have been 
of practical benefit to her. In the course of 1878 
Mary Tovey married Robert, nephew of Sir 
Robert Christison, Bart, the eminent surgeon, 
and accompanied her husband to Queensland. A 
well-appointed studio preceded her, and it was 
hoped that her talent would receive a new im¬ 
pulse from the fresh scenes in which she meant to 
exercise it, the magnifioent sunsets of her sub¬ 
tropical home especially arresting her attention. 
In mss than a year after her marriage, however, 
an attack of intermittent fever, lasting only a few 
days, carried her away, to the deep grief of many 
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friends and fellow-workers. A memoir of Mary 
S. Tovey will be found in the second volume of 
Miss Clayton's English Female Artists. 

S. R. Towsshekd Mater. 


AST RAXES. 

The remaining portion of the Barker collection 
has been sold at Christie’s since we last wrote. 
It contained very few pictures of interest, though 
one acquisition was made for the National Gallery 
at an almost nominal cost. But if the pictures 
were on the whole thoroughly disappointing, 
there was much of valuable and costly in the fur¬ 
niture displayed in the auction rooms and passing 
under the hammer. The sale, however, is hardly 
really to be noted as among the great ones of 
the season, though the great ones have this year 
been confessedly very few. 

A somewhat interesting sale, chiefly of water¬ 
colour 4rawings, but including some few pictures, 
took place at Messrs. Christies on Tuesday week. 
It included the works of art belonging to the late 
Mr. Thomas Toller, of Hampstead, and also those 
of other collectors. He possessed, among 
other specimens of the earlier English water- 
colour art, two good examples of Cop¬ 
ley Fielding and S. Prout. Fielding’s best 
work—the Head of Loch Lomond —was a rosy 
drawing of vanishing atmospheric effects: Prouts 
an agreeable design of living figures kneeling at 
the root of the sculptures for which the Cathedral 
of Chartres is famous. In another collection sold 
the same day was a little frame of six slight 
sketches in pen and bistre, by David Cox—brief 
and significant scrawls full or “ abstraction ” and 
“ selection.” They fell under the hammer for but 
4 gs. Shrimpers, a breezy coloured drawing of the 
year 1829, by the same artist, sold for 40 p. 
And later in the sale there occurred a really 
fine example of his work, a vigorous sketch 
of Bettws-y-Ooed Churchyard, under effect of 
storm. This drawing had figured in the famous 
Stone Ellis sale of two or three years ago. 
It now fetched 64 gs., passing into the hands of 
Mr. Isaac. Among the very notable designs was 
a view of Cologne, by Turner, which sold for 410 
gs. —a small work of fine quality, though not par¬ 
ticularly impressive. A Harvest Scene in the 
favourite country of De Wint, and by that ad¬ 
mirable master—showing Lincoln Cathedral in 
the distance—sold for 220 gs. (Agnew). By W. 
Bennett two bold and impressive drawings fetched 
respectively 80 gs. and 40 gs.: the one represent¬ 
ing Shenoood Forest, and the other The West 
Lynn. There followed a few drawings by George 
Barret. By Frederick Tayler a very pretty little 
sketch of a Highland Shepherd and Dogs —none 
the less veritably effective because slight in 
execution — fell for 18 gs. Fustic Happi¬ 
ness, by William Hunt, realised 76 gs.; and 
a very characteristic and minutely finished 
drawing by this popular master— Birds Nest 
and Apple Blossom —sold for 160 p. (Agnew). 
By T. S. Cooper there was a pleasing land¬ 
scape with cattle which sold for 61 gs. For 
8$ p. there passed under the hammer a pretty 
little vignette by Birket Foster—an unusual sub¬ 
ject—daintily treated—the sea face of Hastings 
with the Castle Hill rising bohind it. A drawing 
of Mr. C. Green—an artist much given to the 
artistic treatment of humorous theme—fell for 
18 gs. (Hine); it was termed The Mill. Evening 
in Cowdrey Park, by H. limtan Willis, sold for 
16$ gs. (Ourwen). There was next noticeable a 
copy of the Liber Studiorum of Turner, seventy- 
one plates, about thirty being in the first 
state and the remainder described as being 
mostly early second or third states, also two 
etchinp, two examples of altered states of the 
plates and a portrait of the artist The lot was 
knocked down to Mr. Agnew’s bid of 210 p. 
Closely following them came two small works of 
Turner, both of them stated to be engraved—the 


one Brienne, the other Dunstaffanage. These fell 
respectively for 70 and 79 gs. There followed 
four or five water-colour drawinp by the late 
Frederick Walker, of which the finest, the Fain- 
borc, fetched 220 p. It represented a quaint in¬ 
terior, in which the artist had sought his grace of 
effect rather in the furniture and architectural de¬ 
tails than in the two figures who are looking out 
of the window upon that naturalphenomenon 
which gave its name to the work. The room was 
Jacobean, with light pilasters and arches, and the 
furniture of the chamber included quaint tables, a 
quaint bureau, and a faded carpet. The figures are 
those of girls; one a sturdy and short young woman 
of twenty years or so—broad of hip, comparatively 
graceless of line—the other a child slim and 
agile, her form kneeling on a chair placed hard by 
the window sill. The Governess —an agreeable 
design of school-room work interrupted, presum¬ 
ably by the arrival of a servant with a message 
from mamma—was the next most important 
drawing of Frederick Walker’s, and it fetched 
96 gs. The Music Lesson, with a not very suc¬ 
cessful treatment of artificial light—a girl playing 
at a piano on which stand lighted candles, and 
behind her, and behind a music desk, a man play¬ 
ing a brass instrument, his cheeks at this moment 
blown out with exertion—fetched 130 gs. An 
Algerian Coast Scene fell for 70 gs. Two or three 

S les of Copley Fielding other than those 
y named, a not very happy example of Sir 
John Gilbert, and a not particularly desirable work 
by Alma Tadema, figured later in the sale. 

On Thursday and Friday in last week there 
took place at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodges' a sale of modern etchinp of some in¬ 
terest to the amateur of this branch of art. It in¬ 
cluded the sale of a certain number of the etched 
outlines to the Liber Studiorum prints by Turner, 
afterwards finished in mezzotint. The etchings, 
though even rarer than the finished prints, have 
generally been less sought for by collectors, as, 
with all' their merits, they are undoubtedly less 
effective—being merely very skilled preparations 
for work to be completed in another medium. 
But on Friday last the price of the etchinp 
brought under the hammer averaged about four 
guineas apiece: the etching least sought for of all 
then exhibited— Christ and the Woman of Sama¬ 
ria —having realised over two pounds; the very 
noble and elegant etching of the Temple of lets 
having fetched five pounds, and the etching of 
The East Gate, Winchelsea —a subject seen, like 
the Twickenham, more favourably in this prepara¬ 
tion than in the completed print—realising SI. 
Among a very few examples of the etchings of 
M6ryon we note an impression of the second state 
of EAbside de Notre Dame de Paris, which rea¬ 
lised 121. 12s. Among a number of works by 
various living etchers, English and French, few 
except those of Mr. Seymour Haden and Mr. J. M. 
Whistler require mention. The highest price 
fetched for an etching of Mr. Whistler’s was 
41. 7s. —at which price there was knocked down 
to Mr. Graves an impression of the Greenwich 
Pensioner described as “ rare: the plate now de¬ 
stroyed.” Some etchings of this artist’s, seemingly 
more desirable for their artistic qualities, fetched 
lower prices: thus La VieiUe aux toques, 3 1. 12s. 
(Hoprth); The Muff j a pretty dry point, 31. 
(Thibaudeau); Billingsgate, 11. 19 s. ; and Free 
Trade Wharf, otherwise known as the “Little 
Limehouse ”—and one of Mr. Whistler's most 
artistic and delicate sketches—11. 13s. By Mr. 
Seymour Haden there were a smaller number of 
etchings, and some of the best were absent; but 
a fine impression of the Bye-road in Tipperary 
fetched 71.10s.; and a first state.of the Breaking 
up of the Agamemnon, 61., while a second state of 
the same plate fetched 31. 9s. There were a 
number of etchings by Alphonse Legros, by the 
Brothers Slocombe, by Flameng and by Bracque- 
mond. 


NOTES ON AFT AND AFCHAEOLOGT. 

There is now on view at the Burlington 
Gallery, 191 Piccadilly, a collection of water¬ 
colour drawings by Signor Premazzi, of St. 
Petersburg. Among them are some views of 
towns and buildings which are delightful; but 
though the drawings of people are interesting 
as containing careful studies of costume, the 
want of proportion in making the heads of an 
undue size prevents them from being pleasing 
as works of art. This peculiarity is carried 
so far that even the bust-heads in tne gallery of 
the Summer Palace of the Ciar, Zarskoe-Selo 
(No. 112), are exaggerated. The two studies of 
an Imeritian Boy are, however, good. The ap¬ 
pearance of the palaces is disappointing; they 
have an odd resemblance to some of our own sea¬ 
side hotels; the Imperial palace, with its cupolaed 
end, however, is pretty. The situations of the 
bath-houses, either on the edge of a pool, or on 
the side of a hill overhanging the sea, in 
the midst of a well-stocked garden, with a 
few canes to give a rustic appearance to it, are 
charmingly suggestive. One cannot help wonder¬ 
ing why some of the subjects were chosen at all, 
as they have no characteristic features about them; 
Nos. 69 and 106, called Environs of St. Peters¬ 
burg, and At Lake Saima, Finland, might just 
as well be anywhere else. The views of buildings 
and rocks in strong sunlight are many of them 
excellent. Of these Lermontads Grotto at Pati- 
gorsk is partly good, the rocks on the right being 
very solidly painted, and the sunlight and shadow 
well given, while the trees to the left are paintey 
and the sky heavy. No. 28, Defile near Kislovodsk, 
has the same quality of solidity, with a most suc¬ 
cessful rendering of reflected sunlight in shadow. 
All the views of Tiflis are delightful; it is a pity, 
however, that they are not hung close together on 
the same wall, as this would save the visitor some- 
fatigue. A study of part of the old town of Tiflis, 
perched on the side of a steep hill, with a torrent of 
rushing green waters beneath, is very picturesque. 
Alushta, a Tartar Town, looks a very hurriedly- 
constructed city, as if it might have been thrown 
together in a few minutes; it is on a hill-side, and 
has the appearance of a field of wheat that has 
been cut but not tied into ricks; add to this two 
men and one horse, and the whole place is de¬ 
picted. Two paintings of the thoroughly Eastern 
Etchmiadzm Monastery, near Erivan, are very 
delightful, especially the one with the two large- 
plane-trees in side sunlight, with a white wall 
beyond, and small figures of hooded monks walk¬ 
ing to and fro in the cloisters. On the whole, 
though inferior in interest to the exhibition of M. 
Vereschagin's works, the present collection will 
reward a visit. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club has had open 
during the last three or four weeks an exhibition 
of peculiar interest and of rare character. It is 
an exhibition of fine ivories and of bronzes of 
European origin. A good and carefully-prepared 
catalogue has been issued. The club has had the 
benefit of the experience of Mr. Drury Fortnum, 
one of the principal contributors, and the preface 
to the catalogue has been written with taste and 
discretion by a member of the club who affixes 
his initials, “ A. H.” The treasures of curious art 
here exposed having been already much discussed; 
we deem ourselves, at the present date, excused 
from entering into details of the work; but it 
must be said that the exhibition is one which 
both by the nature of the objects exhibited and 
the fashion in which the work has been arranged 
—with no unseemly crowding of objects of inferior 
interest—is entirely worthy of the club. Of 
course great difficulty was experienced in getting 
together in London so remarkable a show: the 
English amateurs who devote themselves to the 
collection of such objects are notoriously few, 
and tiie knowledge of ivories and bronzes in Eng¬ 
land is limited within the smallest circle. Placed 
upon the mantelpiece will be found at least one 
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of the most delicately-executed and precious 
specimens of French Gothic work in ivory: in its 
own way as exquisite and as satisfying as the noble 
Hispano-Moreeque coffiret lent by Mr. Malcolm, in 
a cabinet opposite. In the one case sacred subject 
has been the pre-occupation of the artist, and in 
the other simply the perfection of ordered design. 
The bronzes are not less noteworthy. In a bad 
light, but with its beauties still scarcely concealed, 
stands one of the noblest of the antiques—a Venus, 
lent by Mr. Drury Fortnum. Below it are ad¬ 
mirable examples of Renaissance design in objects 
for household use and ornament—inkstands, can¬ 
dlesticks, wrought at a time when German and 
Italian art was richest and most mature. But the 
earlier work in delicate portraiture of Vittore 
Pisano and his fellows will not escape notice. Of 
it there is a fine series, in medals, some of the 
finest of which are lent by Mr. J. C. Robinson. 
For particular details of this order of work—of 
which fine examples exist, though little regarded, 
at South Kensington—the reader of the preface 
to the catalogue is referred to M. Armand’s re¬ 
cently issued volume on Let Midailleurt Italiens. 
English Art-literature has thus far had little to 
say upon this matter. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings held its second annual meeting on Satur¬ 
day last ; the Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P., being in 
the chair. The secretary read the society's report, 
giving an account of the various buildings which 
they had interfered to protect successfully or the 
reverse. The City churches have occupied a con¬ 
siderable portion of their attention. St. Mary at 
Hill they have fortunately succeeded in saving, 
though their endeavours on behalf of St. Dionis 
Backchurch have been fruitless. 

On Sunday, June 22, there was high festival at 
Certaldo in honour of the new Boccaccio monu¬ 
ment on the piazza of the lower town. The 
statue is by Prof. Passaglia, of Lucca, and repre¬ 
sents the poet standing with a clasped volume 
under his left arm, his right slightly extended, as 
though to emphasise a recitation. 

The study of the Renaissance seems to possess 
special attraction for the historians of the present 
day. Everywhere works are being publishwi deal¬ 
ing with its richly productive energy and varied 
manifestations in life, art, and literature. It is 
only a few months ago that Mrs. Mark Pattiaon’s 
interesting volumes on the JRenaittance of Art m 
France made their appearance, offering a detailed 
history of the development of the artistic idea in 
Fiance during that period; and now these are fol¬ 
lowed by a still more comprehensive work by a 
French writer, M. Ldon Palustre, director of the 
French Society of Archaeology, who proposes to 
consider the whole subject in a work entitled La 
Benaittance en France , which is now announced 
for publication by M. Quantin. M. Palustre takes 
no notice in his prospectus of the English work 
that has preceded his, but simply states that as no 
sufficient treatise exists on the subject in France 
“ the present work is destined as far as possible to 
fill up an important gap.” It is to be brought out 
in thirty numbers in an “ Edition de grand luxe,” 
richly illustrated by M. Eug&ne Sardoux. 

The death is announced of Joseph Schanmann, 
a veteran Austrian painter, who belonged to the 
last rather than to the present generation of Ger¬ 
man artists. He painted history and sacred sub¬ 
jects, and many of the frescoes in the Alt - Lerchen- 
feld church in Vienna were by him. 

The Chronique dee Arte gives some particulars 
respecting the new ceiling of the Oomedie Fran- 
$aise, which is bring painted by M. Mazerolles, 
assisted by M. Perrin Jilt, The central subject 
between the chandelier and the stage represents 
France bestowing immortal crowns on Racine, 
Corneille, and Mobile. Below are seen groups of 
the chief characters depicted by Moli&re—Alceste, 
Tartuffe, Georges Dandin, &c. Then comes a 
group of authors of the present century, while 


along the walls are figured the chief personages in 
the dramas of Corneille and Racine. Apollo and 
the Muses are of course present also. They hold 
their Court between the chandelier and the pit. 
The size of the figures is said to be enormous, the 
characters from Moli&re measuring 7J feet in 
height, 

Anotheb decorative work now going on in 
Paris is that of the octagonal salle of the Obeerva- 
toire, which is being ornamented with portraits, 
placed in each angle, of the eight most illustrious 
astronomers of France. The portraits of Arago, 
Bouvard, Delaunay, Lalande, Laplace, and Le 
Vender are already completed, but two spaces 
still remain, which are destined to be filled with 
portraits of Cassini and Delambre. 

A uses collection of medals commemorative 
of the principal events in Polish history has 
lately been bestowed by a lady residing in 
Florence upon the National Polish Museum at 
Rapperswyl. The collection is said to be very 
valuable and interesting, and contains portraits of 
most of the distinguished men in Polish history. 
It consists of 271 pieces. 

L’Art gives two fine etchings this week, repre¬ 
sentative of English and French art, one being 
from Mr. Frank Holl’s well-known picture Leav¬ 
ing Home, and the other from a painting in the 
present Salon by Ldon Gaucherel—an extensive 
view taken at Port Navalo, Morbihan. 

In the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kuntt Hermann 
Billung finishes his pleasant little life-sketch of 
Alma Tadema, and we are given in illustration 
an etching by Unger from a recent picture called 
IdyUe, in which it would seem as if the Sphynx 
of a former work, entitled The Silent Counsellor, 
had really come to life, for there is scarcely any 
difference between these two works except that 
the stone figure of the former is turned into a 
beautiful southern maiden in dubious mood in the 
latter. The figure of the youth is the same in 
each. The .titles of other articles of the number 
are “ Doric Art at the Time of the Renaissance,” 
“ The Oorrer Museum at Venice,” “ Some remarks 

& Carpi,” and “ Several Nurnberg Silver 
ces,” which are described and commented 
upon by R. Bergau. 

The Florentine sculptor Signor Cesare Fantoc- 
chiotti has just completed two important works— 
a colossal statue of the poet Giusti for the town 
of Monsummano, and a bronze statuette of Giro¬ 
lamo Savonarola. Signor Fantocchiotti has suc¬ 
ceeded in producing an excellent portrait of the 
late satirist; the head is very expressive and full 
of thought; the attitude easy and life-like in 
spite of the stiff dress of Giusti’s period, tight- 
leeved frockcoat and tightly-i' 


represents the ruler of Florence in the act of 



fervour, the lips parted in earnest utterance. 
This seems to us a very happy inspiration on the 
sculptor’s part, and enables us for tne first time to 
realise what was said of Savonarola by his con¬ 
temporaries, “ that the fullness of his under lip 
gave a most pleasing expression to his counte¬ 
nance.” This excellent statuette is, we believe, 
the property of Mr. Kennard. 


THB STAGS. 


The Life of Charles James Mathews, chiefly 
autobhgraphical, with Selections from hit 
Correspondence and Speeches. Edited by 
Charles Dickens. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The late Charles James Mathews left behind 
him several chapters of autobiography and 
a great collection of letters and papers con¬ 
tained in a box bearing the inscription 


“ Materials for the Book.” It was perhaps 
in 1860 that he first bethought him of writ¬ 
ing his own life; at any rate in the Novem¬ 
ber of that year he obtained curious informa¬ 
tion concerning his earliest infancy from the 
late Bichard James Lane, Associate Engraver 
of the Royal Academy. Autobiographers 
are apt to delay too long the commencement 
of their labours; they set to work when the 
capacity for work is failing them, and soon 
run themselves out of breath as it were. 
How many elderly gentlemen of eminence 
have sat down to the composition of their 
memoirs, described with fond minuteness 
their childhood and boyhood, only to relin¬ 
quish the pen before arriving at even men¬ 
tion of their adolescence! Charles Mathews, 
in his own day as admired an actor as his son 
Charles James became at a later date, em¬ 
ployed himself for a while upon an autobio¬ 
graphy which comprehended only the first 
eighteen years of nis life: he was fifty-nine 
when he died in 1835. The autobiogra¬ 
phical chapters forming the chief portion of 
the present book relate mainly to the earlier 
years of Charles James Mathews. Pro¬ 
fessedly his narrative comes down to 1858, 
the year of his second marriage and of his 
return to England after his second visit to 
America; but from the date of his first ap¬ 
pearance upon the stage as a player by pro¬ 
fession—this was at the Olympic Theatre on 
November 6,1835—his record of his life and 
experiences is extremely scanty. He will 
long be remembered as an admirable actor, but 
apparently he was of opinion that less pub¬ 
lic interest attached to bis theatrical career 
than to his boyish days, his studies and 
journeys as an architect and surveyor, his 
acquaintance with Lord and Lady Blessing- 
ton, and his quarrel with Count D’Orsay. 
The reader will find that he has advanced 
some way in the second volume of this Life 
before he has approached the entrance 
of its hero upon the public stage; while the 
interval between 1835 and 1858, which 
many will account the most interesting 
period of the actor's life, comprising as it 
did his most notable histrionic achievements, 
occupies but a chapter of the book. Under 
this condition of things some disappoint¬ 
ment necessarily arises, especially as full 
particulars of the early life of Charles James 
Mathews had already appeared in the Life of 
Charles Mathews by his widow, published a 
few years after his death. It was not to be 
expected that in any case the book could 
entertain as the man entertained; but the 
autobiographer might certainly have given 
greater prominence to the more interesting 
mots of his story. His literary manner is 
lively enough, if, indeed, the effort to be 
or to seem vivacious is not sometimes a 
little too manifest; a veteran comedian may, 
however, well be excused for any over- 
anxiety to amuse; he has been so accus¬ 
tomed to stir mirth that he writes with the 
echoes of laughter ringing in his ears. But 
there has been miscalculation as to the sub¬ 
jects likely to interest the existing public. 
Many letters have been printed that might 
well have been suppressed, for they are 
but trivial and commonplace in character; 
it is true that they demonstrate the affec¬ 
tionate terms subsisting between Mathews 
and his parents, but an only child’s fondness 
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for his father and mother and their de¬ 
votion to him may usually be taken for 
granted, and it was quite unnecessary there¬ 
fore that so many farthing candles should be 
employed to illuminate such familiar objects. 
The visits of Mathews to Italy in 1823 and 
1827 are set forth at great length, but they 
are hardly interesting to the modern reader; 
while Mathews’s passage of arms with Count 
D’Orsay is described with quite needless 
particularity. No duel really ensued, but 
the would-be combatants and their seconds 
interchanged numerous and prolix letters 
which are here printed verbatim both in 
French and English. The actor was proud of 
the fact that he had sent a challenge to the 
nobleman, but their quarrel was really of a 
contemptible sort. Both showed lack of 
temper and judgment; both were foolish 
and ill-mannered; but they were little more 
than sohoolboys at the time. Apparently 
the Count was only nineteen and Mathews 
hardly of age. 

James Mathews, the father of Charles and 
the grandfather of Charles James, was a 
“serious ” bookseller in the Strand, a rigid 
Calvinist, selected by Lady Huntingdon her¬ 
self to be prime minister at one of her 
chapels. He never entered a theatre, and it 
was with feelings of horror and despair that 
he first learnt of his son’s fixed resolve to 
quit the parental roof and follow the stage 
as a profession. He was as a hen who sees 
the duckling she has hatched take to the 
water. Certainly there was something 
of the irony of fate in the fact of this 
strict sectarian tradesman’s being the sire 
and grandsire of such vivacious and hu¬ 
morous actors as Charles and Charles James 
Mathews. The old man died, however, 
within a year of the birth of his grandson ; 
the worthy bookseller’s imagination was 
untroubled probably with previsions con¬ 
cerning the destiny of the newly-born—a 
famous actor in his turn, the husband of 
Mdme. ' Vestris, the manager of Covent 
Garden and the Lyceum Theatres, a splendid 
stroller, voyaging round the world to 
America, India, Australia, and the Sandwich 
Islands in the course of his “ provincial en¬ 
gagements.” The child, bom in 1803, was 
christened Charles after his father, and James 
after his grandfather, and from his earliest 
years was “promised to the Church.” It 
was on this account, presumably, that a 
“ waggish friend ” bestowed upon the tiny 
boy, at the age of three, “ a complete little 
parson’s suit of black—old-fashioned square- 
cut coat, long-fiapped waistcoat, knee- 
breeches, worsted stockings, shoes and 
buckles, white bands, &c.” In this dress 
young Mathews was sketched by De Wilde 
the artist; this drawing, now in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Toole, has been copied to 
illustrate the present biography. And in 
this dress, slightly modified to give it rather 
a medical than an ecclesiastical aspect, 
young Mathews first stepped on the stage 
during a masquerade given for a benefit at 
Covent Garden, to look as he confesses 
“like an animated doll to the audience in 
that large theatre; they roared with laughter 
whenever he appeared; ” and he received 
his first call before the curtain. He was at 
this time at Merchant Taylors’ School; but 
he was presently removed because of the 


harshness and injustice of Cherry the head¬ 
master, and placed under the charge of Dr. 
Richardson, of Clapham, finding there for 
his fellow pupils the sons of the actors, 
Charles Kemble, Young, Liston and Terry. 
The idea of his ever becoming a clergyman 
was soon abandoned. He was articled to 
Pugin, and afterwards became the pupil of 
Nash, architect of Regent Street and the 
Regent’s Park. Mathews writes of Nash 
that his architectural talents were not of 'a 
high order, but that “ the amount of work 
he planned and executed is hardly to be 
believed.” It seems, however, that he 
“ never stopped at trifles or bothered him¬ 
self about minor difficulties; if a column or 
a window was found on being drawn from 
his measured sketch to be a foot or two too 
much to the right or the left he would say, 
“ Never mind, it won’t be observed in the exe¬ 
cution.” And he ordered large numbers of 
cast-iron columns, such as formerly adorned 
the Quadrant, Regent Street, and introduced 
them after a wholesale manner into a dozen 
designs, laughingly declaring that “ no one 
would know them again.” 

It is clear that while assiduously studying 
architecture Mathews dearly loved the 
theatre, and never missed an opportunity of 
appearing upon the stage as an amateur. In 
this way he had acquired great expertness 
as an actor when the time came for his 
entering the theatrical profession. The step 
was commercially advisable, and he was 
not really loth to take it. His success was 
complete from the first. He was required to 
undergo no painful noviciate ; his course as 
an actor ran very smooth, and was wholly 
without romantic incidents in the way of 
struggles and privations, wanderings and 
toilings. He was never required to 
play ungrateful, subordinate, or un¬ 
suitable characters; he was in his own 
peculiar line a leading actor from his 
first appearance upon the scene. And 
while he sometimes roused enthusiasm, he 
was never received without applause. As a 
player he led an untroubled life ; his diffi¬ 
culties were of a pecuniary kind, arising 
from his unwisdom or his recklessness as a 
trader or speculator. His imprudent first 
marriage involved him in extravagance; 
without capital, with the help only of bor¬ 
rowed funds, he became a manager, to retire 
from Covent Garden after three seasons’ ten¬ 
ancy encumbered with debt to the amount 
of 30,0001. This lesson taught him 
little, however. In six years he reappeared 
as manager, the Lyceum being now the 
scene of his efforts: the result was bank¬ 
ruptcy. He was nearly sixty before he 
began to be prudent and to save money ; 
and this change in his manner of life was, 
perhaps, less due to action of his own than 
to the sound sense and good management of 
his second wife. 

It is unfortunate that the book should be so 
barren with regard to the subjects for which 
it is most likely to be searched. Egotism is 
allowable in an autobiography; but the 
egotism of Mathews, while prominent in one 
direction, is curiously absent in another. 
He has little to say of his own acting, of his 
labours of impersonation of the various 
characters he undertook. He informed an 
American audience upon a special occasion 


that his only aim as an actor was to be 
“ agreeable and natural ”—that whatever he 
did he did upon principle. Charged with 
always playing the same characters in 
exactly the same way, he replied that he did 
this systematically, that in this precision he 
followed the best models of the profession, 
and that his acting was thus proved to be 
“ the result of art and study, and not of 
mere accident.” This is aunost his only 
utterance concerning his art. He is equally 
reticent as to his plans, ambitions, and pro¬ 
ceedings as a manager. He has no word to 
say of the excellent actors his contempo¬ 
raries appearing with him on the stage, or 
of the many distinguished authors and ar¬ 
tists with whom he was constantly associ¬ 
ated. He describes his book, in imitation 
of Cibber, as an apology for his life; bat 
these autobiographical chapters contain no 
such finished and artistic portraits of the 
players as are to be found in Cibber's Apo¬ 
logy —one of the best books of its class. 
Mathews wrote apparently with a looking- 
glass before him, and only glanced from his 
paper now and then to contemplate his own 
reflection. For him the world contained 
only CharleB James Mathews. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has accomplished his 
portion of the book modestly and carefully. 
He has confined himself to the plan laid 
down by Mathews himself, and has refrained 
from adding mention of facts or details 
which apparently the autobiographer had of 
set purpose discarded and suppressed. Al¬ 
lowing him thus “ to tell his own story in 
his own way and in bis own words,” Mr. 
Dickens has supplied a well-written narra¬ 
tive of the chief events in Mathews’s career, 
from 1858, when the biography concludes, to 
his death, June 24, 1878. Notes of value 
have been here and there added by the edi¬ 
tor, with quotations from the writings of 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, Mr. Shirley Brooks, and 
Mr. Planche, descriptive of Mathews’s 
merits as an actor. While tendering his 
own applause on this head, Mr. Dickens has 
not hesitated to censure frankly Mathews’s 
illiberality towards the authors whose works 
he so constantly adapted to the English 
stage, and the ill-judged opposition he 
offered to the French actors who attempted 
to represent Monte Cristo at Drury Lane in 
1848, and were driven from tho stage by 
the brutality of the audience. Notwith¬ 
standing the shortcomings mentioned, the 
book contains much entertaining matter, 
and is probably assured of many readers. 
Some minor errors should be corrected in 
later editions. In the dwarf Boruwlaski's 
letter “ To also called as Isis ” must mean 
“ Io also called,” &c.; on other pages ap¬ 
pear Lewis for Lewes, A Cure for the Head¬ 
ache for A Cure for the Heartache, A Model 
for a King instead of A Match for a King, 
&c. Mr. Dickens is mistaken in supposing 
that the Hoskins who played Mathews’s 
parts in Australia was a tragedian from 
Sadler’s Wells; he had Berved under Mr. 
Phelps, but as a successful actor of light 
comedy—-the Osric and Benjamin Backbite 
of the company. The Index is so inaccurate 
as to bo almost useless. It contains no single 
reference to the name of Mathews in the 
first volume of his Life; it mentions Mr. 
Edmund Yates as the manager of the 
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Adelphi Theatre, and farther enumerates a 
Mr. Edmund Yates, jun. It was, of course, 
Frederick Yates who managed the Adelphi 
Theatre. Dutton Cook. 


In a private letter to Mr. Moy Thomas quoted 
in the weekly article of gossip about the theatres 
in the Daily News, M. Saroey, the distinguished 
dramatic critic, who is now in Paris, thus refers 
to Ins observations of our stage:— 

“ Having weighed the matter well, I have determined 
to say very little regarding English actors. I have 
as yet seen hnt a few, aim these only through the 
mist of a language imperfectly understood. I should 
be placing myself in a ridiculous position if I had the 
impertinence to touch upon matters which I am thus 
incompetent to deal with. I may, however, observe 
that Mr. Irving appeared to me a remarkable 
actor, notwithstanding a wilful tendency to exaggera¬ 
tion (bien qti’il donne volontiers dans texaglration). 
Possibly in this latter respect he follows rather the 
tastes of his audiences, whom his instinct judges, 
than his own deliberate choice. I saw Drink at the 
Princess’s Theatre, and the actor who represents 
Coupeau (Mr. Charles Warner) struck me as having 
a great command of natural expression in the scenes 
of domestic life. His performance is, in my opinion, 
superior, indeed altogether superior, to that of our 
Gill-Naza,the original representative of this character 
on our stage.” 


MUSIC. 

NEW THEORETICAL WORKS. 

Treatise on Canon and Fugue. Translated 
and adapted from the German of Ernst 
Friedrich Richter by Franklin Taylor. 
(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 

A Treatise on Fugue, including the Study of 
Imitation and Canon. By Ernst Friedrich 
Richter. Translated from the Third 
German Edition by Arthur W. Foote, 
A.M. (Boston, U.S. : Oliver Ditson 
& Co.) 

Text Boole of Counterpoint. By Geo. Oakey, 
Mus. Bac. (J. Cnrwen & Sons.) 

A Catechism of Music. By the Rev. Thomas 
Helmore, M.A. (Longmans.) 

It is a hopefhl sign for the progress of 
music that there seems to be an increased 
demand for the higher class of educational 
and theoretical works. It appears at least 
to be a fair inference that such is the case; 
because our music-publishers are too good 
judges of the requirements of their cus¬ 
tomers to be likely to bring out a work 
dealing with so complex, not to say elabo¬ 
rate, a branch of music as the construction 
of fugue unless they saw at least a reason¬ 
able prospect of a remunerative sale. It is 
a curious coincidence that two English 
translations of the' same work should have 
appeared almost simultaneously on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic. Those who read the 
American musical journals will be well 
aware that a large amount of musical 
activity is to be found in the United States; 
and the publication of the handsomely 
printed volume before us is a proof that the 
theoretical is no less attended to than the 
practical part of the art. 

Prof. Richter, whose death was lately 
chronicled in these colnmns, is perhaps 
nearly as well known as a theorist in this 
country as in Germany. His treatises on 
Harmony and Counterpoint have both been 
translated into English by Mr. Taylor: the 
first-named work having been published as 


long ago as 1864, and the second in 1874; 
and both have, we believe, obtained a con¬ 
siderable share of popularity. The author 
possessed the power, so invaluable to a 
teacher, of great clearness of expression. 
Differences of opinion of oourse exist as to 
his theoretical system—a matter, indeed, in 
which hardly two standard works will he 
found in entire agreement—bat his method 
has the advantage of being readily intelli¬ 
gible, so that a student of fair abilities can 
master it even without the help of a 
teacher. Similar perspicuity characterises 
the work on Fugue. The subject is natu¬ 
rally more difficult to treat than those which 
have preceded it, and a considerable amount 
of knowledge on the part of the learner is 
presupposed; but granted this, the book is 
probably as clear as it was possible to 
make it. 

It would be unprofitable to enter into 
technical details as to the oontents of Prof. 
Richter’s work; but there is one point to 
which it is worthwhile to call attention. In 
the first part of the volume—that treating 
of Canon—after the description of the 
various forms of Canons, we find a very use¬ 
ful chapter on the “ Employment of Canon 
in Practical Studies.” Similarly, after the 
instructions for fugue writing, chapters are 
given on the best mode of composing a 
fugue, on the combination of the fugue with 
the choral, on the employment in the fugue 
of double counterpoint in the tenth and 
twelfth, and mi the method of passing from 
theoretical studies to practical composition. 
It is in this constant bearing in mind and 
bringing before the student the true object 
of his labours that one great merit of 
Richter’s work consists. He never forgets 
that theoretical studies, invaluable as they 
are, are nothing more than a means to an 
end. While no man can be a really great 
composer without thorough technical know¬ 
ledge, the mere possession of such know¬ 
ledge, however profound, is valueless, as 
frequent examples prove, unless in addition 
the student has sufficient natural ability to 
apply it aright. Some of the greatest 
theorists who have ever lived have toiled to 
compose anything of the smallest permanent 
value. 

We shall not attempt a comparison of the 
two translations of Richter’s book; such a 
course would be alike unnecessary and in¬ 
vidious. Both are extremely well done; we 
have not the original German before ns; 
but it is easy without this aid to see that in 
each case the author’s text has been closely 
followed. Mr. Taylor has slightly modified 
the original division of the chapters “ with a 
view,” as he says, “ to greater perspicuity,” 
while Mr. Foote has apparently retained 
Richter’s own arrangement. The differences 
are comparatively unimportant, and the one 
translation may be as warmly recommended 
as the other. 

Mr. Oakey’s Text-Book of Counterpoint 
gives us within the space of thirty-two pages 
a resume of the whole subject of simple 
counterpoint which is at onoe concise and 
clear. Mr. Oakey is, we believe, teacher of 
Counterpoint to the Tonic Sol-Fa College, 
and the whole of the illustrations in his Text- 
Book are given in the Sol-Fa as well as in 
the ordinary notation. Of these we regret 


net to be aUe to apeak in terms of high 
praise. The author in his examples some¬ 
times allows himself licences which in that 
which is, or should be, the strictest of all 
branches of composition are, to say the least 
of it, unadvisable. For example, such con¬ 
secutive octaves as those occurring in the 
last two bars of Fig. 13 are expressly for¬ 
bidden by Cherubini and other theorists; 
while in bars 3 and 6 of Fig. 21 the bad 
hidden fifths between extreme parts are not 
justified by,the syncopation. Mr. Oakey, of 
oourse, knows that no syncopation can make 
an incorrect progression correct; indeed, in 
his rules be implies as much. There are 
many other points in the exercises to which 
we should be disposed to take exception; 
and we call the author’s attention to them, 
not in a spirit of fault-finding, but because 
the design of the little book is so good, and 
its plan so clear and exoellent, that by 
careful revision of the illustrations it may 
be easily made tor more valuable than it is. 
At present one might imagine the author 

Mr. Helmore’s little Catechism of Music, 
based (as its author announces on the title- 
page) on Dr. Hnllah’s Manual and Time and 
Time, is intended for use in schools where 
singing is taught—as it fortunately is now 
in most places—as part of the regular edu¬ 
cational oourse. The instruction is given in 
a very dear form, though occasionally there 
is perhaps a tendency to put too much of the 
information into the question, and too little 
into the answer, as for instance— 

“ And thus toe tonic is also called the final, is 
it not P—Yes ” (p. 20). 

We should have preferred the question 
thus: “By what other name is the tonic 
also called P ” Similar examples occur occa¬ 
sionally throughout the book; this, how¬ 
ever, is a mere matter of arrangement, and 
will not lessen its value. The Catechism is 
for the most part exceedingly accurate; but 
one or two slips appear in it. Thus we 
cannot admit the definition of a Canon 
(p. 62) as “ a veiy strict and exact fugue.” 
The two forms are quite distinct. In 
chapter xlix. the appoggiatura on page 95 is 
incorrectly given, probably by a printer’s 
error ; the small note should be a crotchet, 
not a quaver: the difference being quite 
important enough to be worth correcting. 
In the same chapter the acciaccatura and the 
mordente, two totally distinct things, are 
confonnded, and the one name is given as a 
synonym for the other. These few blemishes, 
however, which can easily be corrected in a 
future edition, will be so obvious to a com¬ 
petent teacher that they are not likely to do 
much harm, or to impair to any appreciable 
degree the undeniable usefulness of the book. 

. Ebenezer Prout. 


The performance of Lohengrin at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Thursday week was noteworthy for 
the assumption of the title-rcSe by M. Candidas. 
Vocally toe American tenor » satisfactory in 
this pait, the slightly nasal quality of his voice 
being more than compensated by the absence 
of the distressing vibrate, But very little evidence 
of dramatic ability was shown. M. Candidas 
presents Lohengrin as a cold, impassive personage, 
frits pnredsm to w.prm any gmrains amotion. 
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Mdme. Gere ter was indisposed throughout last 
week, but on Monday she had sufficiently recovered 
to appear for the first time as Dinoreh. There 
were not wanting proofs of her recent illness in 
the course of the performance, and the Hungarian 
artiste has often Men heard to greater advantage. 
The other members of the cast were satisfactory. 
M. Rondil, indeed, sang very finely as Hoel, and 
Signor Frapolli made the most of the exceedingly 
silly part or Oorentino. As usual the chorus sang 
out of tune, and this department at Her Majesty’s 
stands greatly in need of revision. 

Thb first private concert of the newly-formed 
London Musical Society took place at St. James's 
Hall last Friday week (the 27th ult), under the 
direction of the conductor, Mr. Joseph Barnby. 
The object of the society is especially the produc¬ 
tion of works seldom, if ever, heard elsewhere; 
and the programme of the first concert was a 
representative one, and, it may be added, one 
which gave good premise for the future, both 
as regards selection of music, and general 
excellence of performance. The works pro¬ 
duced were Handel’s Ohandos Anthem, “ 0 

?raise the Lord with one consent,” Goetz’s 
87th Psalm (first time in England), Esser's 
effective arrangement for orchestra of Bach’s 
neat Organ - Toccata in F, and Ferdinand 
Hiller’s Song of Victory. Handel’s fine anthem 
was given during the past season by the Borough 
of Hackney Ohoral Association at Shoreditch, but 
it had not been previously heard at St. James’s 
Hall. Goetz’s Psalm is one of the finest and most 
inspired works of the deceased composer. Tho¬ 
roughly original from first to last, it is full of the 
deepest feeling; the opening chorus, the touching 
solo and chorus,“If I think not on thee, Jerusalem,” 
and the chorus “ Daughter of Babylon ” being par¬ 
ticularly striking. The work will most cer¬ 
tainly be heard again in our concert-rooms. 
Hiller's Song of Victory, though hardly to 
be called a work of genius, is full of interest. 
The hand of a thoroughly skilled musician 
shows itself on every page, the melody is pleasing, 
if of no striking individuality, and the orchestra¬ 
tion masterly throughout. Of the performance of 
all the numbers we can speak in terms of praise. As 
the Society has only been in existence for about 
three months, it would be unreasonable to look for 
a high amount of finish; but there is evidently 
good material for the conductor to work upon, and 
the singing, especially in Goetz’s difficult choruses, 
gave great promise of future excellence. The 
soloists, with one exception, were amateurs, and 
are therefore exempt from criticism, though 
their performances were good enough to stand 
but little in need of indulgence. The one pro¬ 
fessional vocalist was Miss Carina Olelland, 
a young lady with a bright and sympathetic so¬ 
prano voice, who sang with an amount of intelli¬ 
gence and feeling which produced a most favour¬ 
able impression. A most commendable feature 
of the concert was its brevity; the whole per¬ 
formance occupying barely two hours. The future 
appearances of the society will be awaited with 
interest. 

The Gluck Society gave its second concert at 
St. James’s Hall last Monday evening. True to 
its plan of directing its attention chiefly to little- 
known or nearly-forgotten music, the society 
brought forward on this occasion Purcell's York¬ 
shire Feast Song, a selection from Lully’s Roland, 
and a portion of Gluck’s Orpheus. Both programme 
and performance reflect great credit on Mr. 
Malcolm Lawson, the conductor of the society. 

Thb septets of Beethoven and Hummel have 
for many years formed the staple attraction at the 
last matinie of the Musical Union, and these 
works were duly performed on Tuesday, the exe¬ 
cutants being Mdme. Montigny-Remaury, and 
Messrs. Papini, Wiener, Hollander, Lasserre, 
Jakeway, Lazarus, Du Brucq, Stennebruggen, 
Radcliffe, and Hutchins. Dr. Hans von Billow 
selected as his group of solos Beethoven’s Sonata 


in E minor (Op. 90), Chopin's Berceuse, and 
Rubinstein’s Waltz in A flat The performance 
of the sonata was exceptionally fine, but the beau¬ 
tiful allegro ma non troppo would have been even 
more effective had the pianist played upon an in¬ 
strument with a long, singing tone. The piano¬ 
fortes of Pleyel are brilliant, but they are deficient 
in this quality. 

Thb production of Jules Massenet’s opera Le 
Roi de Lahore will probably be remembered as the 
distinguishing feature of the season of 1879. Our 
notice of the work is unavoidably postponed, but 
it may be said here that the music is generally 
very effective and occasionally shows the impress 
of original genius. As a spectacle the Oovent 
Garden version is superb, while the performance is 
on the whole highly meritorious. 

Mbssbs. Mbtzlhb have forwarded us for notice 
a copy of the English edition of Bizet’s Carman 
in vocal score. A. work so highly and deservedly 
popular requires no criticism now; its plaoe in 
public favour is firmly established. The present 
edition contains the excellent English version of 
the words by Mr. Henry Hersee, which was used 
at the recent performances of the opera by the 
Carl Rosa company; and, being published at a 
very moderate price, is likely to have a large 
sale. 

Bt the publication of the fifth part of Aloys 
Hennee’s New Method for the Piano (Novello and 
Co.) the elaborate and rather voluminous in¬ 
struction book is completed. We have spoken of 
the former parts of the work as being distinguished 
for their thoroughness, though we doubt whether 
many pupils will be willing to go conscientiously 
through the whole 260 lessons which the wort 
contains. We notice as we read a few errors, 
which require correction, such, for instance, as the 
definition of a pedal-point in Lesson 212, as “ a 
note sustained in the bass, or in any other part, 
while a variety of chords are introduced which are 
in no relation to each other ” (1). We must also 
protest against the introduction in Lesson 237 of 
a biographical sketch of the author’s daughter, and 
a criticism of her playing extracted from a daily 
aper, as beingnotonly entirely out of place in the 
ook, but in the worst possible taste. 
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LITERATURE. 

Egypt under Ismail Pasha. Being some 
Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited 
by Blanchard Jerrold. (S. Tinsley & Go.) 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’b work will be 
found an extremely useful summary of the 
career of Ismail Pasha, who may well be con¬ 
sidered the Pecksniff of modern sovereigns, 
and its eareful perusal will serve to effectually 
dispel the glamour which highly-paid Euro¬ 
pean officials, interested speculators, subser¬ 
vient newspaper correspondents, and last, but 
assuredly not least, the ex-Khedive’s Scotch 
apologist, Mr. McCoan, have contrived to 
throw around the creature of their adulation. 

Mr. Jerrold’s Egypt under Ismail Pasha; 
or, Some Chapters of Contemporary History 
—to which, by-the-way, no kind of index has 
been appended—opens with a rapid sketeh of 
the Khedive’s predecessors in the Viceroyalty 
of Egypt. Justice is done to the consummate 
abilities and to the, on the whole, grand cha¬ 
racter of Mohammed Ali, whose energy and 
statesmanship laid the foundation of society 
as it exists in modem Egypt. This great 
man’s successors, however, proved unequal to 
the work which the founder of their race and 
dynasty left for them to perfect. The fierce 
and brutal Ibrahim, who was Regent during 
the last years of his father’s life, died eleven 
months before his father j and on Mohammed 
Alt’s death, the Viceroyalty passed to Abbas, 
who, after a short and inglorious reign, was 
strangled by two favourite Turkish boys, as 
he lay asleep in the palace of Benha. This 
characteristically Turkish tragedy, be it noted, 
was brought about by the Pasha’s own sister. 
To Abbas succeeded Saeed, a man of com¬ 
paratively enlightened views, but of expen¬ 
sive and inordinately profligate habits. Mr. 
Jerrold speaks of the nine years’ reign of this 
prince as “ closing in mortification and 
gloom,” and of his succumbing to an “ inter¬ 
nal disease.” If we mistake not, the records 
of the Foreign Office will show that he owed 
his death to acts which are without a parallel 
m the history of human depravity, and to 
which it is impossible to make more than the 
very barest allusion. The successor to Saeed, 
according to Mohammedan law, was Achmet, 
the son of Ibrahim Pasha; but this prince 
perished by the precipitation of the special 
train in which he was travelling from the 
great bridge at Kefr Zayat into the Nile. 

By this means Ismail became beir-pre- 
sumptive, and on the death of Saeed, in 
1863, he succeeded to the Viceroyalty of 
Egypt. " " 

There is no doubt that Ismail Pasha is a 


man of singular astuteness. His whole career 
as Viceroy proves this to be the case. He 
showed himself capable of an extraordinary 
amount of hard work ; and, while wide 
interests and vast undertakings were not 
neglected, he had an eye for the smallest 
details. He knew how to take the fullest 
advantage of the rivalries which exist between 
European nations, but, at the same time, was 
singularly open to be over-reached by low 
speculators. The main characteristic, how¬ 
ever, of his nature is abundantly proved to be 
selfishness; and, as Mr. Jerrold remarks, 

“ a base selfishness is stamped upon every aot 
of the Khedive’s reign.” “To enrich himself 
and his family by the unscrupulous use of the 
powers given to his race, with the consent of 
Europe, for the benefit of the Egyptian people, 
and to bring to his purpose all the help he 
could obtain from European capital, enterprise, 
and knowledge, is the object Ismail Pasha 
appears to have set before himself directly he 
reached the viceregal throne. He seems to 
have formed a comprehensive plan for the 
aggrandisement of his own children at the 
expense of the rest of Mohammed Ali’s descend¬ 
ants on the morrow of Saeed’s funeral, and to 
have kept it before him through every event 
and episode of his reign ” (p. 32). 

How well Ismail Pasha succeeded in his 
designs, for a time at least, Mr. Jerrold’s 
pages show. Much space is devoted to the 
intrigues by which the Viceroy at length 
succeeded in inducing the Sultan, Abdul 
Aziz, for an enormous bribe, to set aside 
Prince Halim, the lawful heir, whom the 
Khedive had robbed an d banished, and to settle 
the succession upon Tewfik Pasha, his eldest 
son, an arrangement to which, in the teeth of 
Mohammedan law and every religious feeling 
of the Mohammedans, the European Powers 
have just consented. In the ninth chapter a 
most instructive account is given of the 
frightful taxation under which the unhappy 
Fellaheen of Egypt groan, from whom ex¬ 
actions have been wrung by torture and 
every kind of oppression, illegality, and 
chicanery. In addition to the tax levied on 
every palm tree in the land, six additional 
taxes are levied on its produce. And 

“The patient human creature who owns the 
date palm is treated like his tree. The ingenuity 
of his Government has been exhaustel in de¬ 
vising the means of wringing the utmost out of 
his industry. The tax-gatherer and he are never 
quits. His house is taxed, his lease is taxed, 
his land is taxed over and over again, his cattle 
are taxed in the meadow and in the market 
place, his licence as tradesman or workman is 
taxed, the produce from his taxed land and his 
taxed tools is taxed, his boat is taxed, even the 
loan, which in desperation he contracts in order 
to pay his taxes, is taxed. The tax-gatherer 
meets him on his marriage mom, and leaves 
him only when his friends have paid his last 
tax at his open grave ” (pp. 104, 105). 

The Khedive extorts a tax of twenty-five 
piastres for permitting a corpse to lie in the 
grave ! The above, be it noted, are but a few 
only out of the many imposts to which the 
Egyptian people are subjected, in order to 
enable their Turkish lord to erect almost 
countless palaces (Mr. Jerrold has greatly 
under-rated their number), to keep up an 
establishment of some eleven hundred women, 
to purchase slaves, to keep up an establish¬ 
ment for the mutilation of unhappy boys to act 
as guards to his harem, and to give banquets 


which, in extravagance, rival those of the vilest 
Emperors of ancient Rome. It is not long 
since that a correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph —the Khedive no doubt knew his 
man—triumphantly described an entertain¬ 
ment at which he partook of a dish of a 
peculiar sort of rice, of so costly a kind that 
a “high dignitary” of the court “appraised 
the value of each grain ” at a gold Napoleon ! 
In chapter thirteen will be found some in¬ 
teresting information about Ismail Sadyk, the 
great Moufetish, the faithful friend, tool, and 
minister of the Khedive, by whom, at last, by 
an aot of base and Judas-like treachery, he 
was betrayed, and directly or indirectly done 
to death. At p. 208 the circumstance is al¬ 
luded to of Mustfifa Pasha, the Governor of 
Cairo, to whose custody the Moufetish was 
committed by Prince Hassan, becoming in 
consequence bereft of his reason. The cause, 
however, is not stated. It was this. When 
Mustfifa Pasha conducted his prisoner on 
board the dahabeeab, which was lying under 
the Palace of Gazeereh, coffee was served to 
both. At the bottom of the Governor’s cup 
a small whitish substance appeared, which, 
in reality, was a morsel of cotton that had 
accidentally slipped in. The Governor 
perceiving it believed it to be poison, and 
that it was the intention of his master, the 
Khedive, to put an end both to himself and 
his prisoner. The shock was such that the 
wretched man immediately went out of his 
mind. Going home he threatened to shoot 
some members of his harem with a revolver, 
and, recovering his reason in three days, was so 
altered in appearance that his oldest friends 
scarcely knew him. These suspicions, un¬ 
founded as they were, show the estimation 
in which the Viceroy was held by his 
most trusted servants and friends. 

Perhaps the newest information, and 
assuredly not the least interesting, sup¬ 
plied by Mr. Jerrold is that concerning the 
Abou Naddarah, a semi-comic and political 
print, which, secretly handed about from hand 
to hand, has had extraordinary popularity, 
and has exercised extraordinary influence 
among the Egyptian people. This “ Arab 
Punch,’’ whose author was a professor of 
Arabic and Italian named Sanua, first ap¬ 
peared in April, 1878. The biting satires it 
contained upon the abuses of the Khedive’s 
Government secured its suppression after the 
issue of the tenth number ; but, when Sanua 
was banished from Egypt, its publication was 
continued, with the addition of cartoons, and 
the paper itself continues to be smuggled into 
the country. Mr. Jerrold gives us some fac¬ 
similes of the cartoons. In one of these the 
Khedive, represented as a caged fox, is being 
exhibited in the French Exhibition. In 
another, the Viceroy is seen in a cemeteiy, 
falling back with aflright at the apparition of 
the ghosts of the Moufetish and others of his 
victims, who are seen rising from the 
tombs, denying him forgiveness, and threat¬ 
ening to haunt him for the future. Mr. 
Jerrold is evidently, and probably justly, 
a warm partisan of Halim Pasha, the right¬ 
ful heir, according to settled Turkish law 
and custom, to the Viceroyalty of Egypt. It 
is certainly hard to see why the European 
Powers have fixed on Prince Tewfik to succeed 
a father whose rule has been the curse of the 
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people he has so basely and shamefully mis¬ 
governed. Prince Tewfik has indeed estab¬ 
lished a reputation for diligence and honesty 
of purpose, but those who know him best 
describe him as a young man of little ability. 
Some consider him to be a fool. Probably 
the European Governments expect him to be 
a tool; but it seems a hard, a violent, measure 
to set aside the claims of such a Prince as 
Halim, whose memory is beloved in Egypt, 
whose character deserves respect, and whose 
undeserved misfortunes command the pity of 
all generous minds. Egypt under Ismail 
Pasha is clearly and pleasantly written ; the 
information it contains is valuable and hard 
to obtain elsewhere; and the work is well 
calculated to throw light upon the dark places 
of the Egyptian “ House of Bondage.” 

Gbevillx J. Cbesteb. 


Is Life worth Living ? By "William Hurrell 

Mallook. (Chatto & Windus.) 

This volume is not a mere reprint of the 
articles bearing the same title in the Contem¬ 
porary Review and the Nineteenth Century. 
The author says (in his dedication to Mr. 
Buskin), “there was so much to add, to 
write, to re-arrange, and to join together, that 
I have found it necessary to re-write nearly 
the whole, and thus you will find the present 
volume virtually new.” It is only just to say 
that, in the process of re-writing, the aggres¬ 
sive flippancy which disfigured the articles 
has been materially toned down, and, though 
the writer still sometimes fails to understand 
the views he is bent on satirising, it is more 
evident than before that the failure is ac¬ 
complished in good faith. 

The principal subject discussed is not 
exactly the juvenile theme “ Is life worth 
living P ” but rather “ Can life, on Positivist 
principles, rationally be thought worth 
living?" After stating the question, the 
writer goes on “ to explain in detail how com¬ 
pletely unsatisfactory are the answers that 
are at present given it.” But, before fol¬ 
lowing him in this exposition, we are struck 
by a little want of precision in the terms of 
the problem itself. The phrase “ worth 
living ” is ambiguous, and the whole subse¬ 
quent argument is impaired by the want of a 
preliminary explanation as to whether the 
matter to be discussed is objective or sub¬ 
jective, positive or relative “ worth.” This is 
not a merely verbal criticism. The question, 
“ Do I feel as if my life were worth living P ” 
is one, no doubt, of great importance to the 
youth who asks it, but the answer is of little 
moment to the rest of the world. We may 
feel some disinterested sympathy with the 
querist, and seek to provide him with mate¬ 
rials for a satisfactory answer, while wo shall 
think meanly of his moral and intellectual 
sanity if he remains indifferent to a life amply 
provided with normal sources of satisfaction. 
But this, after all, is a detail; the mature 
judgment of the community, as to the value 
of human life in general, will hardly be 
affected by the discontent of individuals with 
their own lot. It is not life in general, but a 
particular character which is found to lack 
worth if the neighbours of the discontented 
individual agree with him in thinking he 
might as well have omitted to live. It is not 


a little curious that, in all his attempts to 
discuss the subject exhaustively, the author 
has never given even formal recognition to 
this aspect of it. He has never allowed, for 
the obvious influence, in the formation of 
moral ideals, of the fact that all those who 
have derived benefit from another’s life feel 
that life at all events to have been worth 
living. 

Not only must the sense of the question be 
explained, we must also agree upon the judge 
whose sentence is to be accepted; if each is 
to be judge in his own cause, we may find 
individuals keenly sensible of the worth—to 
themselves—of lives which the common ver¬ 
dict would pronounce to be useless or mis¬ 
chievous. But, on the other hand, it is 
scarcely conceivable that one whose life was 
generally acknowledged to be valuable should 
himself find it a worthless or troublesome 
possession, since the qualities required for 
efficient and serviceable action presuppose 
feelings which must make such action a 
desired end. Failing any positive standard 
of worth—which, in its very essence, is a 
matter of opinion or estimation—we must 
depend on a consensus of opinion, and the 
judgment of each individual in his own case 
must be corrected by the estimate of his 
contemporaries before it can in any way be 
accepted as a reflection of external facts. 

This explanation is certainly required as an 
introduction to any “ Positivist ” reply to 
Mr. Mallock’s query. (“ Positivist,” as he 
explains, is here only used to denote the 
large and heterogeneous class of scientific 
rationalists, which includes alike Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Frederick Harrison, “ Phy- 
sicus” and the late Professor Clifford, Professor 
Tyndall and George Eliot.) He asks, “ Do 
the opinions common to these various writers 
supply any rational ground for the belief they 
all profess, that human life is worth living?” 
Now almost the only opinion common to all 
these writers is the one which he ignores, 
namely, that the question does not admit 
of answer on purely individualist grounds. 
It is quite true, as Mr. Mallock repeats, that 
the happiness or welfare of a society is made 
up of the happiness and welfare of its indi¬ 
vidual members ; but the difference between 
the present generation of “ Positivists ” and 
the earlier Utilitarians is precisely this, that 
the Positivists do and the Utilitarians did not 
insist on the fact that individual happiness 
can only be generally secured by something 
more than individual efforts. It is easy 
enough to put forward, as a reductio ad 
absurdum of the altruistic gospel, the prospect 
of a social deadlock, in which everybody will 
be so anxious to gratify everybody else that 
no one will have any personal wishes left to 
gratify : but such a result could only be pro¬ 
duced, in Mr. Mallock's words, “ if human 
nature were to suffer a complete change—a 
change which it has no spontaneous tendency 
to make, which no known power could ever 
tend to force on it, and which, in short, there 
is no ground of any kind for expecting.” Most 
human wants are more than merely arbitrary 
inventions; they have their source in the 
physical conditions of life, and while these 
conditions remain the same, men must either 
jointly pursue or severally renounce the 
desired end of social felicity. 


Mr. Mallock does not exactly deny the 
force of this alternative, but he objects, first, 
that our Positive writers have not committed 
themselves to a detailed description of life 
in the millennium, by which he could judge 
whether such life would be “ worth living ” 
or not; and, secondly, that even supposing 
their goal were worth attaining, since they 
themselves cannot expect to live till its 
attainment, they are “ of all men most miser¬ 
able” in sacrificing present ease, gain, or 
reputation in promoting its attainment by 
others, without prospect of reward, present 
or to come, for themselves. He does not 
venture, in his own person, to deny that such 
self-sacrifice might bring forth desirable fruits 
if they could be persuaded to make it; the 
“ hypothetical pessimism ” which he professes 
only consists in believing that the readiness 
for self-sacrifice will die out with the belief 
in rewards, which transform the sacrifice into 
an acute investment. 

It is a rather melancholy symptom of the 
decline of religious feeling in orthodox and 
semi-orthodox circles, that so many of the 
younger champions of faith versus scepticism 
should themselves be of conspicuously anti- 
religious temperament. Mr. Mallock’s intel¬ 
lectual sympathies are with Gibbon rather 
than with the author of the Imitation, 
and he would, to all appearance, consider 
Paley a religious writer. He defines religion 
(p. 160) as the belief in God, immortality, 
and the possibility of miracles, and he 
neglects (what is rather vital to the contro¬ 
versy) the enlarged meaning that must be 
given to the word “belief” before it can 
include all that the religious themselves mean 
by religion. “ The devils also believe and 
tremble.” Assent to any number of theo¬ 
logical dogmas is held to be insufficient 
by itself to constitute a “ saving faith ; ” 
for this there must be superadded such 
a disposition of the will and feeling 
towards obedience and love as should find 
no sacrifice too great for its acceptance. 
The last word of religious fervour is 
always an expression of readiness to give up 
even eternal life for the Divine glory. It 
is true that in the ages upon which Mr. 
Mallock looks back with regret, this height of 
fervour was but seldom reached. But Positive 
thought does not condemn the striving after 
such disinterestedness as irrational or against 
nature. The power of passionate attachment 
is of natural growth, and the object to which 
men attach themselves is naturally external to 
themselves. The insistance on self-sacrifice as 
a possible duty may be a stumbling-block to 
Utilitarians, and to Agnostics foolishness, but 
it should be left to the enemies of Christianity 
to misrepresent the spirit and power of its 
teaching, as a cunning system of “ other¬ 
worldliness,” as if it did not demand from its 
professors just what Mr. Mallock holds to be 
impossible—the complete and permanent 
waiving of personal desires in the presence of 
a spiritual end. Contemporary Positivism 
sees nothing unnatural or impossible in the 
enthusiasm of saints and ascetics, it only looks 
forward to directing the force of analogous 
feelings in the present day into channels of 
more direct practical influence upon the life of 
men on earth. 

Much of the book is unanswerable, but 
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scarcely in the way intended. If a man pro¬ 
claims that he would be a ruffian, a dullard, or 
a debauchee, if he were not half converted to 
Catholicism, we may hope and believe that he 
does himself injustice, but we can hardly 
argue with or contradict him. We do not 
see the logical necessity, and if he feels it it 
is a curious and unfortunate psychological 
peculiarity; but it is hardly necessary to 
argue at length that this idiosyncrasy cannot be 
raised into a rule, and that if other people wish 
(as is happily not uncommon)‘to cultivate the 
moral virtues without such half conversion, 
they may do so without insincerity or incon¬ 
sistency. His private opinion, valeat quantum, 
may be that they will not wish, but if they do, 
here also argument and contradiction seem 
out of place. 

There is one other point as to which the 
author might with advantage have given 
more heed to a fair criticism of his own. He 
objects, justly enough, that popular scientific 
writers ought not to take their conception of 
a theological system from the chance utterances 
of a stray curate or the rash speculations of 
able writers expressing private notions of their 
own. It is thus “ outsiders are hindered from 
arriving at a right view of the matter. Not 
only does the intricacy of Catholicism described 
blind them to the simplicity of Catholicism 
experienced,, but they confuse with the points 
of faith, not only the scientific accounts that 
theologians give of them, but mere rules of 
discipline and pious opinions also.” Mutatis 
mutandis, this is an excellent account of the 
way in which the author has missed the point 
of some of the views he was anxious to refute. 
Positivists (using the word still in Mr. Mal- 
lock’s sense) are quite as far from accepting 
Prof. Tyndall as an inspired doctor of their 
Church, as the Church of Rome is from en¬ 
dorsing the opinion of Bellarmine as to the 
place of purgatory. Popular lecturing and 
profound philosophy do not necessarily go 
together, and the more serious thinkers 
■who are virtually on the same side as 
Prof. Tyndall are not in haste to find a 
formula for their belief; it is not in the 
clauses of a confession of faith that the 
practical force and power of a conviction is to 
be found; this lies in the feelings whifih 
attend, and no doubt indirectly motive, the 
belief, and these are liable to be dropped 
out of sight on both sides amid the excite¬ 
ment of a polemical fencing-match. Attempts 
at construction offer a larger mark to criticism 
than the utterances of absolute or hypo¬ 
thetical scepticism ; but the mass of men are 
not critics, and may be trusted to follow 
whichever leader seems most disinterestedly 
in earnest. If Prof. Tyndall is more popular 
than Mr. Mullock, it is not necessarily 
because of any greater depth or clearer in¬ 
sight, but because there is less doubt or 
ambiguity about the substance and extent of 
his own convictions, and any writer who 
combines greater intellectual consistency and 
completeness with the same confidence, and 
as much or more practical zeal and moral 
earnestness, may count upon a still larger 
following. EniTK Simcox. 


The Bistory of the Reformation in Germany 
and Switzerland chiefly. By Dr. K. R. 
Hagenbach, late Professor in Ordinary of 
Theology at Basel. Translated from the 
fourth revised edition of the German by 
Evelina Moore. 2 vols., 8vo. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) 

Db. Hagenbach has long been known in 
Switzerland and Germany as a pleasant writer 
and lecturer on Church History, especially on 
subjects connected with the Reformation. 
Thirty-six years ago he began to lecture at 
Basel on the Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland, and he has gradually extended 
his course until it covers the whole history of 
the Church. He is, as to his theological 
status, a moderate Lutheran, and his nar¬ 
rative is not disfigured by any violent par¬ 
tisanship. Perhaps no better book could 
have been ehosen to exhibit in a moderate 
compass the phases of the Reformation which 
are generally least known in England. The 
speciality of it may be said to be that it 
devotes a relatively large space to the work 
of Zwingli. 

Now there is no one among the leading 
Reformers on whom so little attention has 
been bestowed by English writers as Zwingli. 
Except Mr. "Wilson’s Bampton Lectures, we 
can hardly call to mind an English work 
which shows any considerable acquaintance 
with his writings; he is generally known 
here by a very imperfect and distorted account 
of his sacramental theories. And yet he was 
unquestionably a man of very remarkable 
power; he was the Broad Churchman of the 
time; no one of his day combined to so great 
an extent humanistic culture with zeal for 
Christian truth; he was a zealous citizen as 
well as an ardent opponent of Rome. He 
seems to have been almost the only one of the 
Reformers who thought that true spiritual 
life might be found beyond his own sect, and 
who was always averse from persecution. Yet, 
from his untimely death, from the narrow¬ 
ness of the stage on which he played his 
part, and from a certain want of dignity and 
purity in his personal character, he fails to 
produce any great impression. The fact is, 
the German-Swiss Reformation labours under 
an incurable littleness. Its history is full of 
the quarrels of petty towns, of the squabbles 
of town councils and third-rate theologians, of 
violence and intrigue on a mean scale. And 
Dr. Hagenbach’s manner of treatment by no 
means diminishes this impression of littleness, 
for he treats things rather too evenly; he 
does not enough disengage the important and 
essential matters from their insignificant sur¬ 
roundings. Though the book is short for its 
subject, it sometimes forces on our minds 
"Voltaire’s shrewd observation, that a sure way 
to be tiresome is to say all there is to be said. 
When we come to French Switzerland, 
Calvin’s imposing personality and the con¬ 
nexion of the district with the less “ pro¬ 
vincial” culture of France give a much 
more general and lasting interest to the 
history. Geneva was for a time a kind of 
metropolis of the Reformed faith, and that 
when its adherents were a great power in 
France. In this part of his task Dr. Hagen¬ 
bach, whose sympathies are German and 
Lutheran, does not succeed so well as the 
French writers on the same subject. 


On the whole, he succeeds best in his 
account of Luther an4 his work. He is, no 
doubt, quite right in saying that, criticise 
Luther as we may, find fault as we will with 
his unmannerliness, his coarseness, his almost 
profanity, he was a man of extraordinary 
force of genius. He represents a certain 
phase of German character, as Burns repre¬ 
sents a certain phase of Scottish character; 
and the German Reformation was, after all, 
very much a rebellion of the old Teutonic 
honesty and directness against the arts 
and intrigues of degenerate Rome. And 
Luther moved on a great stage ; with him we 
are brought into contact with kings and 
emperors, instead of mayors and aldermen; 
round his burly form gathers a large part of 
the history of the sixteenth century. With 
all his superstition—as to which he was not 
much more enlightened than any other 
Thuringian peasant—he was large-minded ; it 
must surprise a good many Protestants to 
find that he by no means desired the total 
abolition of the Latin Mass, and that he was 
quite ready to tolerate chasubles, altars, and 
candles. Besides his translation of the Bible, 
the German works which he threw off, for the 
most part in great haste and with little care, 
form an epoch in the history of literature; he 
did more than any other man to form the 
literary language of Germany. For these 
reasons, Luther, much more than any other 
Reformer, remains a great figure in history, 
even when his most characteristic doctrines 
are discredited, and Lutheranism contains but 
little of Luther. 

With Erasmus, Dr. Hagenbach has less 
sympathy, and he consequently depicts him 
with less skill. It is, we are convinced, quite 
unjust to describe him as a time-server and a 
mere worldly-wise man. That Erasmus, a 
feeble and sensitive man, liked a glass of good 
wine and a snug corner by a rich man’s fire, 
is true enough; but he hung back from Luther, 
not from weakness, but becaase he was repelled 
by his violence, and because he foresaw the 
consequences of his teaching very much more 
clearly than Luther did himself. Possibly the 
latter, when he saw the swarms of fanatics 
who followed his footsteps, may sometimes 
have thought in his later days, “after all, 
Erasmus was right.” Dr. Hagenbach says 
(i. 289) of the question of free-will—“Erasmus 
answered it from abstract scholastic notions; 
Luther replied to it from the experience of 
his heart.” It would be nearer the truth 
to say that Erasmus reasoned and Luther 
asserted; the latter could never endure to 
have his premisses disputed. 

To the British Islands Dr. Hagenbach gives 
barely three pages, and those not altogether 
free from error. 

The translation is, on the whole, good and 
readable; but the translator seems sometimes 
to forget that it is not enough simply to give 
an English word for a German word; a close 
verbal rendering may be misleading or ludi¬ 
crous. “ Disciplinarian” (i. 8) is a very odd 
rendering of mu8ay<oy<>s, certainly not better 
than the familiar “ schoolmaster; ” “ obscure 
men” is an obscure rendering of “Dunkel- 
mtinner,” no explanation being given that the 
reference is to the Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum; we do not speak of St. James, the 
writer of the Epistle, as “ honest James,” or 
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of a peace with France, however enduring, as 
an “ everlasting peace.” In introducing 
an extract from Zwingli (i. 247), the trans¬ 
lator has left a note standing which implies 
that Zwingli’s own words are given, slightly 
modernised, though in fact they are not. “ A 
man by the name of Jecker ” is a vulgarism. 
To say that von Hutten was “ like a 
trooper ” would express what is intended much 
better than “ horseman-like.” We do not 
speak of a man’s character being “clarified,” 
nor of the “ improprieties ” of the Roman 
Church. The phrase “ to exert an involuntary 
charm over our visibles'' is low and ludicrous, 
and we cannot adroit that “ sanative insti¬ 
tution” is a proper rendering of “Heilsanstalt” 
■when applied to the Church, though it might 
serve if a water-cure were in question. There 
seem3 to be a blunder in rendering “ Kunst- 
stiihle ” (ii. 380) “ power-looms,” if the 
reference is to the looms of the sixteenth 
century. The very earliest indication of a 
power-loom is at the end of the seventeenth, 
and they were not in general use before the 
beginning of the present century. Another 
part of the translator’s duty—that of anno¬ 
tating—is difficult to define; as a general 
rule, his remarks ought to be confined to 
explaining something which would not be 
obvious to readers of the translation, though 
it might be clear to readers of the original. 
For instance, it would have been well to 
explain that the “ Ambrosian chant ” (ii. 296) 
is the Te Deum, and to indicate the nature of 
the office of a Swiss “ amman,” which occurs 
repeatedly; but it is certainly not within the 
province of the translator to express an opinion 
(as Miss Moore does) about the “ too liberal” 
views of the Reformers on the Lord’s Day, or, 
when Dr. Hagenbach notices the narrow 
views of the Reformers on history, to annotate 
that “ the Reformers seem to be right.” If an 
author is to be translated and edited, we 
ought to have due notice of the fact, and the 
editor ought to be a competent person. 

S. Cheetham. 


The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. 
Collected from Oral Traditions by Colonel 
Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., formerly 
serving in Persia as Secretary of Legation, 
and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
Revised, with explanatory notes, by Arthur 
N. Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, 
Translator of the Anwar-i-Suhaili, &c. 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 

It is related in old chronicles of Persia that 
Abbas the Great, reasoning in a more politic 
than philanthropic spirit, made it a rule of 
government to encourage just so much of 
discord and faction among his subjects as 
would secure the throne against large com¬ 
binations united by common interests and 
dangerous sympathy. The hostile feeling 
thus fostered would especially manifest itself 
in towns, where it not unfrequentlv found 
development in two parties, each wearing a 
distinctive colour or badge. Only, however, 
at the feast of Hasan and Husain, or during 
the sacred month of Muharram, were these 
rival fraternities permitted to indulge in open 
combat. “ Though they did it,” writes one 
competent authority, “ without arms—because 
they were not suffered to make use of any¬ 
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thing else but stones and sticks—it was with 
so much fury and bloodshed that the king 
was often obliged to employ his guards to 
separate them with drawn swords. And hard 
was it to accomplish it, even with a method 
so effectual, insomuch that at Ispahan, in 
1714, they were under a necessity, before 
they could separate the combatants, to put 
above three hundred to the sword on the 
spot.” It is added that those who were 
killed on such occasions were regarded as 
martyrs; and the burial of the dead com¬ 
batants was conducted with the pomp and 
ceremony due to the more highly-favoured 
servants of Ali. 

If such was the state of things a century 
and a-half ago, the spectacle of the Muharram 
in these days, as witnessed in Persia, indicates 
a decided advance in civilisation. The national 
feeling resolves itself into universal mourning 
and lamentation at the yearly representation 
of the martyrdom of Hasan and Husain; 
while wrath and enmity, instead of seeking an 
outlet in blows, are expressed in imprecations 
on absent or indifferent Sunnis, or on tyrants 
who have long ceased to exist. At Tehran, 
the capital, Sir Lewis Pelly was struck with 
the marvellous effect produced by the so- 
called Miracle Play upon the Shiah mind :— 
“From the palace to the bazaar there was 
wailing and beating of breasts, and bursts of 
impassioned grief from scores of houses where¬ 
soever a noble, or the merchants,or others were 
giving a tazia." This word taziya, by-the- 
way, strictly implying “ condolence,” and here 
used generally for the commemorative repre¬ 
sentation, is known throughout India to mean 
the model of the mausoleum, or tdbut, of Hu¬ 
sain, thrown into the water on the tenth day of 
Muharram. Not only women, but men shed 
genuine tears as the several mournful incidents 
in the lives of the martyred relatives of Ali 
are brought before them by the professional 
reciters. In fact, the recognised Shiah of 
either sex who does not weep or show signs 
of passionate grief at some time during the 
solemnities practised must be written down 
an alien from the true faith. Morier, on his 
second visit to Persia, noticed a singular 
custom of the priests attending some of the 
Muharram assemblies. This was “to go 
about to each person at the height of his grief, 
with a piece of cotton in his hand, with which 
he carefully collects the falling tears, and 
which he thus squeezes into a bottle, pre¬ 
serving them with the greatest caution.” 
Drops so collected and preserved were supposed 
to possess a medicinal virtue of miraculous 
effect. 

These unusual performances can hardly be 
considered as ever illustrating any single or 
complete work. Not even a drama of Dumas 
in ten acts, occupying, as it has done, two 
nights at the Theatre Historique in Paris, 
could approach in length to the ten days’ 
drama of Hasan and Husain. Sir Henry 
Taylor’s whole dramatic romance of Philip 
von Artavelde. could it be treated as an acting 
play, would fail to achieve the desired result. 
Shakspere’s three Parts of King Henry 
VI. would be behind the mark. But there is 
really no literary composition in our language 
to which we could reasonably compare the 
Miracle Play of the Shiahs in length or 
character; and the two large, well-printed 
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volumes before us give speaking instance to 
this effect. As stated in the Preface—inde¬ 
pendently of the intolerable length of the 
thirty-seven (selected out of fifty-two) scenes, 
unities of time and space are utterly dis¬ 
regarded. It may be added that the strain is 
almost invariably lachrymose,and the language 
monotonous and loaded with commonplace 
imagery. Only here and there is the atten¬ 
tion arrested by a passage or an idea— 
noteworthy as often because it is startling as 
because it is felicitous. The bathos might 
perhaps have been softened, and a seuse of 
the ludicrous less palpably gratified in certain 
places by the translators. ’Izriu'l, the 
angel of death, does not seem quite correctly 
described as “ a venerable person ” (Vol. I., 
p. 26), even though Muhammad be an “in¬ 
fallible grandfather ” (p. 63). Nor are the 
sorrows of Zainab likely to be fully appreciated 
by ordinary British readers, when she says 
(p. 77), first of herself :—“ My heart is turned 
into a boiling pot within me ” ; then of the 
prophet, who has fallen into a swoon :— 
“ Come, then, 0 Husaiu! dishevel thy curling 
locks ; peradventure tby perfume, diffused in 
the air, will reach his nose, and so lie will 
recover.” The camel-driver addresses Zainab, 
the sister of Husain (p. 239), as “ Venus of 
the station of uncertainty,” whatever that 
may mean; and Husain himself recalls 
to us the painful position of the recently- 
deposed Pasha of Egypt when he exclaims 
in the 23rd scene—that of his martyrdom-— 
“ they will neither permit me to go to India, 
nor the capital of China. I cannot set out 
for the territory of Abyssinia, or take refuge 
in Zanzibar.” Upon the whole, however, the 
translation has been a feat in its way, and 
merits warm acknowledgment. To write down, 
from the dictation of a Persian theatrical 
prompter, fifty-two scenes of the Hasan and 
Husain Tragedy, and then to be engaged 
“during the course of several years” ia 
putting them into an English dress, involves 
the exercise of considerable labour and inge¬ 
nuity, and must have exhausted a mine of 
patience and perseverance. It is not the fault 
of Messrs. Edwards and Lucas, or other col- 
laborateurs, to whom the work was in¬ 
trusted, that they have had to deal with 
similes and figures of speech more intel¬ 
ligible to the Asiatic than the European 
mind. Nor could they exclude from their 
pages the more bizarre but characteristic 
occurrences on which the Persian votary of 
Ali loves to dwell—such as the reading of the 
Koran at one time by the body, at another by 
the head, of the decapitated Husain. 

Mr. Wollaston has revised and annotated 
tbe text of these volumes with creditable 
diligence and good effect. The arguments 
which he has considerately prefixed to each 
separate scene are particularly well done. 
Let us add that tbe assiduity and ability 
of this gentleman promise to place him, 
with time and opportunity, in the highest 
rank of Oriental scholars. We are under the 
impression that in the present case he has had 
no Persian papers before him, but lias simply 
laboured at rendering the translated manu¬ 
scripts brought home by Colonel Sir Lewis 
Pelly easy of comprehension to English 
readers. Dr. Birdwood’s name is a guarantee 
for his Preface. His remarks on the Muharram 
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in India have a double value as embodying 
tbe results of his own personal observation. 

In many libraries this book will be welcomed 
as a choice addition to the shelves already well 
stored with Muhammadan lore and literature. 
Those readers who may not at once recall 
what other than English books have been before 
written on the same subject in a popular form 
are reminded of M. Gobineau’s Religions et 
Philosophies dans YAsie, of which a second 
edition was published in 1866. His last four 
chapters treat of the Persian theatre, and are 
instructive, entertaining, and illustrative of 
the particular tragedy we have just been con¬ 
sidering. This gentleman will doubtless be 
pardoned for making his “ Ambassador from 
Europe ’’—whose conversion and murder 
supply the material for Scene xxxi. of the 
now published Miracle Play—a French dip¬ 
lomatist. We have a sort of recollection of 
having ourselves seen the same personage, 
somewhere in Eastern parts, represented in 
the uniform of a British officer. 

F. J. Goldsmid. 


The Turks in India. By Henry George 

Keene. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 

The title of this work is perfectly accurate, 
but will probably give rise to misapprehen¬ 
sion. “ The Turks ” is a phrase which at all 
times, and at none more than the present, 
brings home to the English mind a clear but 
too restricted an idea. The Turks of this 
volume are not the Osmanli Turks, the people 
with whom we are so familiar, but the great 
Eastern stock of the Turki race, of which the 
Osmanlis are an offshoot. An inaccurate 
title, the “ Mughal Dynasty of India,” would 
present a much more definite idea to the ordi¬ 
nary Englishman, for the work consists of 
some “ Critical Chapters on the Administra¬ 
tion of India by the Chughtai (Chaghatai) 
Babar and his Descendants.” In fact, it is 
a history in outline of “ the Great Mughals.” 
Englishmen are not responsible for the con¬ 
fusion of terms; we have got it from our 
fellow-subjects in India. Prom the days of 
Changez Khfin, Northern India suffered fear¬ 
fully from the inroads of the barbarous 
Mongols; that name was a familiar word of 
terror, but its pronunciation was softened, and 
the name appears in old Indian writers under 
several forms of spelling. The name took 
such hold of the common mind that all mem¬ 
bers of the great Tartar race were looked 
upon as Mughals, just as a century ago 
“ Frenchman ” and “ Foreigner ” were to 
many Englishmen commensurate terms. 
Babar called himself a Chaghatai Turk; he 
spoke and wrote in that language, and looked 
with disdain upon the kindred but less ad¬ 
vanced race of Mongols. But, though he 
established a mighty dynasty, the despised 
name clung to it, and he and his successors, 
down to the puppet who has disappeared in 
our own day, were known as “ Mughals.” 

Mr. Keene published, three or four vears 
ago, a short work on The Fall of the Mughal 
Empire. This book is intended to precede 
that, and to form with it a complete history 
of the dynasty. The present volume is an 
improvement upon the former one. The 
author writes with a better grasp of the facts 
and with more decision, but the work is 


neither full nor profound; many interesting 
incidents are left unnoticed, and some of the 
author’s views are at least open to dispute. 
But the work may perhaps achieve the 
author’s purpose better than a more precise 
and comprehensive history. His object has 
been to furnish a popular view of this great 
Indian dynasty, and he has so far attained 
success. His style is simple and intelligible, 
and he writes in a kindly, genial spirit— 
too genial, indeed, for some of the characters 
he has to portray. He claims for the Em¬ 
peror JaMngir, for instance, the “merit of 
good intentions,” as shown by the “Insti¬ 
tutes ” he enacted ; but as Jahfingir system¬ 
atically broke his own rules, ail that can be 
claimed for him in this respect is that he 
knew what was right, but did what was 
wrong. This Emperor was a man of con¬ 
siderable ability, and was perhaps kind by 
nature; but Mr. Keene denounces his cruel 
deeds, and worthily censures his indolence 
and neglect of duty. He might have been a 
good man and an able ruler but for drink. 
This was the bane of his family; his two 
brothers died of delirium tremens, and he 
must have had a marvellous constitution to 
have survived till the age of fifty-nine. Itoe, 
the English Ambassador, gives a vivid picture 
of his midnight orgies, when he and all his 
courtiers were drunk; but he had his remorse, 
and “ some of his nobles who were so impru¬ 
dent as to allude to an overnight debauch 
were scourged to death.” Jahfingir’s own 
account of his potations is something incre¬ 
dible. He says that at one time he “ used to 
drink as much as six quarts of spirits in a 
day,” but by the advice of his physicians, 
and under the control of Nur Jahan, the 
clever woman who ruled him, he reduced his 
allowance, in his forty-seventh year, to one 
pint of spirit and twelve grains of opium. 
He describes his liquor as “ double distilled;” 
what it actually was it is hard to say, as it 
is called by the somewhat elastic term shar&b, 
commonly meaning wine. The effects of this 
drinking were such, that he says he could not 
lift his cup to his mouth, or sit upright till 
fortified by liquor. The man who in this 
debilitated state, and at the age of forty-seven, 
could in a great measure shake off his vice, 
must have had a strong determined will, and 
was not “ a zany ” as Mr. Keene calls him. 

Mr. Keene has produced a very readable 
and acceptable book, but this history requires 
a man of sterner stuff, one less open to the 
influence of religious and philanthropic pro¬ 
fessions. He asks us to accept with charity 
the religious reflections of Aurangzeb “ as 
symptoms of the inherent disposition of him 
whose conscience was so sensitive at the age 
of ninety.” Aurangzeb had what he called 
religion, but it was a cold, merciless bigotry 
which was the moving influence throughout 
his long and cruel life. lie persuaded himself 
that he was not as other men are—he was a 
rigid observer of the letter; and although he 
deposed and imprisoned his father, murdered 
his brothers, and never showed mercy, his 
dying reflections are of a general character; he 
had no word of remorse for any particular 
crime—he was one of the miserable sinners, 
not a sinner in particular. 

A preliminary note informs us that Mr. 
Keene is in India, and that the work has not 


had the advantage of his revision while passing 
through the press. This is much to be re¬ 
gretted, for the book has been produced in 
the most slovenly manner. Beyond a mere 
list of chapters there is nothing to help or 
guide the reader—no Index, no marginal 
dates, and virtually no head-line. The repe¬ 
tition of “The Turks in India” on the top of 
each page may satisfy the printer’s eye, but 
is of no help to the reader. There is a 
coloured map, but no explanation is given of 
the colouring ; if this has any signification it 
is not discoverable. Faults of spelling are, 
under the circumstances, inevitable; but 
there are a few impossibilities whioh no intel¬ 
ligent “ reader ” should have allowed to pass. 

In addition to the standard Indian works, 
Mr. Keene has made good use of the travels 
of Itoe aud other Europeans, From them he 
has obtained some of his most interesting 
passages. He acknowledges warmly “ the 
continuous and invaluable aid derived from 
the History of India, by Elliot and Dowson.” 
This would have precluded any public notice 
of the work by the present writer but that 
the arrangements of the Academy enable 
him to place at the end the name 

John Dowsqn. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick, 
(Smith, Elder, <& Co.) 

All the IVorltTs a Stage. By Mary A. M, 
Hoppus. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Master of Redleaf. By Elizabeth A, 
Merriwether. (S. Tinsley A Co.) 

Wolfern Chase. (Remington.) 

The Unjust Steward. By H, Brown, LL.D, 
(Chapman A Hall.) 

Egyptian Bonds. By E. K. Bates. (Bentley 
& Son.) 

The chief quality of Mr. Leslie of Underwood 
is utter inoffensiveness. It is a positively 
bad novel only because it is positively not a 
good one. Everything in it is very carefully 
done and very well meant, and there is 
nothing in it but is simply and unaffeotedly 
harmless. Its pages abound, as a matter of 
course, with “stately rural homes”; with 
“ human eyes hungering for love ”; with 
“ low-toned little laughs redolent of innocent 
mirthfulness ” ; with “ gasping sobs ” ; with 
“sweet-tempered docile little mortals” and 
dreadful creatures through whose veins 
“ the fiery southern blood ” is understood to 
run “ in all its fervid intensity ” ; and with 
many another of the sentimental novelist’s 
commodities. But none of these things are 
somehow to be mistaken for other than mere 
figures of speech, and your interest in them is 
never lively enough to make you impatient 
that they are no more. The book rejoices, it 
may be noted, in a couple of heroines. One 
of them—a shy and simple and trustful and 
loveable nobody, with a habit of what may 
be called spiritual nestling—dies for the hero 
(who is Anglo-Saxon in type, and strictly 
virtuous in character), and the other—who is 
a peer’s daughter, and a very noble person 
all round—is saved to be united with him in 
lawful wedlock. Miss Patrick apologises very 
prettily for the moral imperfections of all 
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three, and very unnecessarily: all three 
having so little real existence that it is not 
possible either to be allured by their supposed 
vices, or repelled by their imputed virtues. 

The interest in All the World's a Stage is 
partly archaeological, partly theatrical, and 
partly one of character and development. Its 
hero is a young gentleman of means, who turns 
actor, and tries his best to revive the 
legitimate drama, first of all at Dockhampton 
and afterwards in London, in both of which 
cities he has a theatre, and in both of 
which cities he fails. He is a poor his. 
trion enough, but he is an honest, well- 
meaning, human sort of creature, and his 
death of heart disease and the perjury 
and villany of a friend strikes you not 
only as unnecessary but almost as unwel¬ 
come. The date of the story is in King 
Hudson’s days; and as the peijured and 
villanous friend aforesaid is astute enough to 
attach himself, at an early period, to the 
railway interest, and surreptitiously to appro¬ 
priate a good deal of the actor’s property, he 
is able to maintain himself in a good position 
till the end, and to smile at the theory of what 
is called poetical justice with the confidence of 
one who knows his Balzac thoroughly. The 
book, which is too evidently a first book, 
is overcrowded with characters, and runs in 
the matter of dialogue overmuch to wordiness 
and futility. But it is cleverly and earnestly 
wrought; there is some humour in it; it is 
here and there a proof that its authoress has 
the true psychological instinct and the right 
hand for portraiture ; and a great deal of it 
may be read with very much like interest and 
amusement, the glimpses it affords of life 
behind the soenes being, in especial, vivid and 
pleasant in no mean degree. 

““ For me,” cries the heroine of The Master 
of Bed Leaf, in a moment of by no means un¬ 
accustomed fervour, “ for me the Bun has lost 
his light, the heavens their beauty. I feel 
myself the centre of a vast and illimitable 
desolation. Though living in a populous city, 
I am severed from my kind ; though living in 
the midst of crimes, I am as solitary as if 
alone on some barren rock in the ocean, with 
only the wild *’— et cetera. “ Crime,” she con¬ 
tinues with engaging frankness, “ has cut me 
off from all kinship with humanity.” And 
then, feeling perhaps that life, as the heroine 
of Miss Morri wether’s book, is really a too-too 
bitter business, “ Oh,” she ejaculates, “ oh, 
that the germ of my mistaken being had 
found a lodgment on earth in that primeval 
time when only gigantic beasts,” et ccteri, and 
“ strange unwieldy creatures,” et cetera, and 
“ from the slime of the half-slaked seas huge 
serpents lifted their slothful heads, and with 
calm, unwinking eyes gazed on a world not yet 
darkened with human woe, not yet discoloured 
with human blood, not yet stained with human 
guilt”—not yet fruitful of novels like The 
Master of Red Leaf. She who cries out in 
these moving and natural terms is a plain 
Yankee governess crossed in love, and with a 
lively intelligence of the Dagger and the Bowl. 
She is sent South to awake the abstract 
Nigger to a sense of the blessings of freedom. 
She conceives a hopeless passion for Lynn 
Devaseur, the noblest of men ; she hears him 
read “ TheTriumph of Time ” to his betrothed; 
she sees him walk beside herself, “ his kingly 


head uncovered, his fair hair blown back by 
the enamoured breeze; ” and after war has 
broken out, for six hundred pages there is 
scarce any sort of crime she does not commit, 
there is not any sort of nonsense but 
she talks it. She is amusing at first, but in 
the end she wearies, though her sketches of 
negro life and'charaoter are far from unintelli¬ 
gent, and though her picture of Butler at 
New Orleans is fresh and unhackneyed enough 
to be almost interesting. 

The anonymity of Wo fern Chase : a 
Chronicle of the Days that are No More, is 
far from surprising. The author describes 
himself on his title page as “ One—who not 
unknown to fame, Yet dares to write without 
a name; ” and you feel as you read that his 
valour is not unwisely tempered with 
discretion, for Wolfern Chase, considered as 
a novel, is singularly unimpressive. But for 
all that, there is pre-Victorian flavour about 
it that makes its perusal anything but dis¬ 
agreeable. The present is so picked and 
ehoice, so reticent and so nice, so bent on 
culture and so seriously passion-haunted, that 
a voice from a past that was the reverse of 
all these has the charm of novelty and the 
interest of unfamiliarity. The author of 
Wolfern Chase, writing in all innocence 
and with the air of one perfectly au fait with 
fashionable slang, chats gaily to you of 
“learned pundits,” “nectar and ambrosia,” 
“ statuesque loveliness,” “ the demon of 
temptation,” and such-like verbal antiques ; 
he perpetrates puns with the smile and 
manner of one doing a laudable action; he 
confesses to a love of practical jokes, and 
weaves them into his story gallantly ; he is 
fond of eating and drinking and the chimes 
at midnight; he echoes such modern authors 
as Lord Byron or the late Sir Walter Scott 
with a candid aptness, an ingenuous appro¬ 
priateness, that are really charming; he turns 
an elaborate parody of George Robins as 
sprightfully as though that elegant writer 
were as popular an author as Mr. Car¬ 
lyle ; and for him the Regent lolling “ on 
a magnificent sofa, in his usual attitude,” is 
yet not only an interesting and imposing 
object, but recognisable as well. It feels a 
little strange, nowadays, to have the end of 
a love scene sketched for you in this wise:— 
“ There is a light, graceful form fallen, in 
abandoned grief, on a couch ; there is a crash 
of hoofs on the courtyard outside, and the 
flash of a horseman past ”—and so on, and so 
on, and so on. But it is by no means 
untatusing; and I confess to having read 
Wolfern Chase with a great deal of honest 
pleasure. 

Of The Unjust Steward, regarded as an 
exercise in the popular art of sinking, it is 
scarcely possible to speak too highly. It is 
thin, pompous, earnest, elaborate, elegant, 
pretentious, empty—everything a book should 
be to be admirably unreadable. Dialogue and 
narrative, it is all one; and what examples 
the one will example the other. L'cce signum: 
“ Endowed with a handsome competence, 
though by no means what the world would 
call rich, the object thus coveted, if at all 
attainable, was within the pecuniary capacity 
of Mr. Mansel—that, if it is narrative in a 
certain sense, is also dialogue in a certain 
sense, and is withal a fair specimen of the 


author’s manner. If there be any who imagine 
that such terms as these may possibly add a 
lustre and a charm unknown to the story of 
the machinations of villany, they are encou¬ 
raged to provide themselves with An 
Unjust Steward forthwith. 

The hero of Egyptian Bonds is a kind of 
miraculous Irishman; the heroine is the 
daughter of a simple Saxon squire ; and they 
—and others—make a journey up the Nile. 
Not much comes of the event, save tears and 
disappointment, and a superficial acquaintance 
with Egyptian antiquities, and the pleasant, 
if somewhat misleading, title of their story. 
That story is light and thin in texture, and 
somewhat scrambling in habit; but it is 
kindly and unpretentious, and will be found 
not disagreeable on the whole. The style in 
which it is written is not precisely a thought¬ 
ful style. Perhaps the peculiar charm of the 
remark made by a lady in the course of the 
kook, to the effect that she finds a certain 
gentleman’s “ waistcoats .... just a little 
voyante," is due to the sturdy independence 
of a British printer. It does not greatly 
matter whether it is or is not. If an author, 
with Karnak and Philae and the Second 
Cataract on his mind, have not an excuse for 
freedom and ease in such paltry matters as 
grammar, his critics are really very much to 
be pitied. W. E. Henley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Aborigines of Victoria: with Notes relating 
to the Habits of the Natives of other Farts of 
Australia and Tasmania. Oompiled from various 
souroes for the Government of Viotoria by R. 
Brough Smyth. Two Vols. (Melbourne: J. 
Ferres.) These two substantial volumes con¬ 
tain much matter of interest respecting the 
native races of Australia, for in the first Mr. 
Brough-Smyth discusses their physical and 
mental charaoter, their numbers and distribu¬ 
tion, as well as their manners and customs. 
Under the last heading he describes, among 
other matters, their practices in regard to mar¬ 
riage, education of children, death and burial, 
their daily life, food, diseases, dress and personal 
ornaments, weapons, implements, andjmanulac- 
tures, adding also some particulars respecting 
their methods of producing fire, their myths, 
&c. In the second volume no les9 than 220 
pages are devoted to the subject of language, 
which is treated with great care and minuteness. 
The appendices inolude papers on the traditions 
of the aborigines and other matters by different 
hands. The concluding part of the work deals 
with the aborigines of Tasmania. The volumes 
contain upwards of 200 illustrations and a map 
of Australia. 

The third andlast volume of Bishop Ellicott’s 
New Testament Commentary for English. 
Readers (Cassell, Potter, and Galpin) is hardly 
of equal value with the former. The writers, 
though some of them able men in their own 
lines, are not for the most part of equal rank 
with their predecessors as Biblical scholars; and 
we get far too much of the schoolboy scholar¬ 
ship which consists in refusing to render aorists 
by perfects, or in preferring clumsy periphrases 
to the neglect of niceties of construction. 
Besides, there is in several of the writers a 
tendency to platitude in the application of their 
texts. The line need not be too sharply drawn 
between a devotional and an exegetical com¬ 
mentary, but a book like this is one that men 
will turn to for information rather than edifica¬ 
tion, and there is no use in offering them what 
they are not in the mood to seek. The best 
portions of the work are Canon Mason’s (the 
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Epistles to the Thessalonians and the First of 
St. Peter) and Mr. A. Plummer’s (the Second 
of St. Peter and St. Jude); the la'ter is par¬ 
ticularly free from the faults noted as charac¬ 
teristic of the volume. Mr. Boyd Carpenter, on 
the Apocalypse, is sensible enough in his 
opinioos, but his attempts to correct the 
Authorised Version are even less happy than 
usual. 

Northward Ho! By Captain Albert H. Mark¬ 
ham, R.N. (Macmillan.) Captain Albert 
Markham is well known as a devotee of Polar 
exploration, and his charming narrative, The 
Great Frozen Sea, will be fresh in the recol¬ 
lection of our readers. A few months ago he 
lighted on the journal of Thomas Floyd, who 
Berved as a midshipman in Captain Phippses 
Arctic expedition in 1773. This expedition is 
interesting on two grounds, and on two only. 
First, as being the connecting link between the 
old and new voyages of Arctic discovery. The 
last of what we may call the old expeditions was 
that of Captain Wood, sent out by Charles II. 
in 1676, and which was a complete failure. 
The first of the new was that of Captain Buchan, 
with the Dorothea and the Trent, in 1818. 
There was thus a period of 142 years, broken 
only by the voyage of Captain Phipps, in which 
Arctic discovery conducted by the Admiralty 
was in abeyance. The other point of interest 
in Captain Phipps’s expedition is that Nelson 
took part in it. Captain Phipps returned in 
the autumn of the year in which he sailed; he 
went no farther than the Dutch whalers were 
constantly in the habit of going, and he dis¬ 
covered nothing. On his return he published 
an official acoount of his voyage, but Mr. 
Floyd’s is the only private narrative that is 
preserved. Captain Markham found it in a very 
dilapidated condition, several of its leaves miss¬ 
ing, others torn, and many parts nearly illegible 
He has now rescued it from oblivion, and edited 
it with great care. It takes up about half of the 
present volume; theremainderconsistsof asketch 
of Polar expeditions prior to the eighteenth 
century, taken from the pages of Hakluyt and 
Purchas, and notices of the voyages of Buchan, 
Franklin, Parry, and Nares. Captain Markham 
justly observes that credit is due to young Floyd 
for keeping up his journal in all the discomforts 
of a midshipman’s berth, where no less than 
eleven persons were crammed into a space of 
eight feet by six! Whatever credit Mr. Floyd de¬ 
serves for his perseverance, he is entitled to none 
on the score of modesty. He disposes of all the 
books published up to his time on attempts 
to reach the North Pole as trash ; and the Dutch 
are the objects of his derision, for laying down 
Spitsbergen in their charts as an island! It 
•was, perhaps, more general than personal ignor¬ 
ance which induced him to predict the failure 
of the great De Bougainville in a like expedi¬ 
tion, undertaken at the same time as that 
of Captain Phipps, because it was his intention 
to hug the shore, instead of keeping as far from 
land as convenience would admit. In striking 
contrast with this is the result of experience as 
stated by Captain Markham in his preface, that 
to insure success either in attaining a high lati¬ 
tude, or in exploring in other directions in the 
unknown region, a coast line is essentially neces¬ 
sary. We would not, however, be too hard on 
a youngster of nineteen, and we are far from 
disagreeing with the editor that this journal 
fully deserved publication, though we snail be 
much surprised if his chief object in publishing 
it was not to keep alive the subject of Polar 
exploration. His own enthusiasm in its cause 
is shown by the fact, which will interest those 
of our readers who are not already aware of it, 
that he is now cruising, with a view to a 
future voyage of Polar discovery, inBarentz Sea 
in the little Tromsoe vessel of fifty tons, the 
Isbjom, the same in which Payer sailed in 1871 
and Count Wilczek in 1872. 
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Under the editorship of Mr. C. Trice Martin, 
of Her Majesty’s Publio Record Office, the ninth 
edition of Wright’s Court Hand Restored has 
been issued by Messrs. Beeves and Turner, of 
Chancery-lane. Among the noteworthy ad¬ 
ditions are seven plates, executed by photo¬ 
lithography, exhibiting a judicious selection, 
from various classes of public records, of speci¬ 
mens of early handwritings, ranging from A.D. 
812 to a.d. 1611. The glossary of Latin words 
used in records has been considerably aug¬ 
mented, as also the list of Latin names of places 
in Great Britain and Ireland. The Latin 
equivalents of the bishoprics of Scotland ami 
Ireland are now added to those of the English 
sees which appeared in the earlier editions, and 
some Latin forms of Christian names have been 
placed as a supplement to the revised list oi 
surnames. This new edition will be a great 
boon to record students, whose numbers are 
daily increasing through the facilities now 
afforded for searching the public archives. It 
would have been well if the editor had been 
able to devote more space to the explanation of 
the contractions used in early documents; a 
table of abbreviations, similar to the one com¬ 
piled and printed by Sir Thomas Hardy, the 
late Deputy-Keeper of the Publio Becords, in 
the fourth volume of Registrum Pulatinum 
Dunelmense, might have been appropriately in¬ 
cluded in a work of this character, whereas, 
among the series of *• Chronicles and Me¬ 
morials,” this valuable compilation is quite 
lost sight of. 

In the Childs Geography (Marcus Waid and 
Co.), Mr. M. J. Barrington Ward has endea¬ 
voured to supply, “ in some little measure, the 
acknowledged want of a rudimentary geography 
which shall teach the first facts and principles 
simply, and yet thoroughly.” The little book 
is styled *' Part I., First Lessons in Geography,” 
and we may therefore infer that Mr. Ward 
does not consider anything more elementary 
necessary. While quite willing to admit its 
probable usefulness for children, we must con¬ 
fess to a doubt as to whether the earlier pages 
are sufficiently simple. We should imagine, 
indeed, that an inspector of schools is hardly so 
well able to gauge the requirements of a very 
young child as a nursery-governess would be. 
“ Reliance has been placed," we are told, 
“ upon ample pictorial illustration.” The air of 
comicality which pervades a good many of the 
outs certainly should help to fix some of the 
facts on a child’s memory, but the associations 
will probably be queer in after-life. With the 
exception of those of the hemispheres, the maps 
are hardly worthy of the name. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is hoped that M. E. Renan may give some 
of the Hiobert Lectures next year, if his health 
allows him to travel. 

The Council of the Camden Society have 
accepted the offer of Mr. G. F. Warner to edit 
a selection from the papers of Sir E. Nicholas 
whioh have reoently been acquired for the 
British Museum. Among documents of interest 
in this collection are despatches from Montreuil, 
written during the King’s sojourn at New¬ 
castle in 1646, letters from Royalists at the 
court of the exiled princes, and the original 
order for the impeachment of the five members, 
from whioh it appears that Lord Kimbolton was 
at first excluded, in the expectation that he 
would turn king's evidence. 

We understand that the delegates of the Clar¬ 
endon Press have already begun printing three 
more volumes of The Sacred Books of the East, 
edited by Prof. Max Muller. These are The 
Vendidad, translated by James Darmesteter; 
The Bundahis, translated by Dr. E. W. West; 
and The Bhagavad-gita, translated by Dr. K. T. 
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Telang. They will appear in the course of next 
year. 

Wanderings in Western Lands is the title of a 
new illustrated book of sport and travel by Mr, 
A. P. Vivian, M.P. It will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor, F.R.S.. has now placed in 
the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. the first 
portion of a work called Man and Civilisation, 
on whioh he has been long engaged. It is 
designed to serve as a text-book of anthro¬ 
pology, and will be printed uniform with Prof. 
Huxley's Physiography. Prof. Ray Lankester 
has undertaken to contribute chapters on 
the anatomical portion of the subject. It 
is hoped that the book may be ready by the 
end of the year. 

Mr. George W. Marshall, LL.D., is 
passing through the press an index to the 
printed pedigrees contained in all the family 
and county histories, the publications of the 
archaeological and other societies, and in the 
various heraldic and genealogical periodicals 
which have been published in this country. The 
volume is the result of the labour of several 
years, and will contain, it is estimated, references 
to more than fifty thousand printed pedigrees. 
It is not intended to print more than 200 copies, 
and the price to subscribers will be 18s. 

Karl Blind has in the Leipzig Gartenlaube 
an essay on “ A People's Champion in Cbartist 
Times,” containing a biography of Mr. George 
Julian Harney, who, with Fergus O’Connor and 
Ernest Jones, once stood at the head of the 
popular movement in England. 

We learn that Mr. Stopford Brooke has 
undertaken to edit and write a preface for a 
volume of Selections from Shelley to be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. in their 
“ Golden Treasury Series.” 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish im¬ 
mediately in one volume a new copyright story 
of Californian life, by Bret Harte, entitled 
The Twins of Table Mountain. 

M. Albert RSville is writing a series of ar¬ 
ticles on Professor Max Muller’s Hibbert Lec¬ 
tures in the Flandre Libfrale. He finishes his first 
article with the following sentenoe;—“Oon- 
trairement ft l’opinion admise dans l'dcole 6vo- 
lutioni8te, il ne croit pas que le fotichisme soit 
la forme primitive de la religion, et il me parait 
avoir victorieusement plaid6 sa th£se. Mais oe 
sera pour la prochaine fois.” 

The following new volumes are in preparation 
for Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s “ Classical 
Series”:—the Phorrr.io of Terenoe, edited by 
Messrs. John Bond and A. S. Walpole (this 
will be published in September); the Captivi 
of Plautus, edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A., 
Professor of Latin in Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Virgil’s Aeneid, II. and III. (the Narrative of 
Aeneas), edited by E. W. Howson, B. A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

A new work by Mr. George Baden-Powell, 
to appear in a few days under the title Pro- 
t'dion and Bad Times, is to treat comprehen¬ 
sively of the political economy of commercial 
depressions. The subjeot is one that has at 
present a painfully prominent daim on publio 
notice, and this new work professes to deal with 
the whole of a subject an important portion of 
whioh has secured the rarely unanimous atten¬ 
tion of the House of Commons, and has beoome 
the oharge of the latest Royal Commission. 

G. de Vasconcellos Abretj has just pub¬ 
lished the first instalment of a Sanskrit grammar 
in Portuguese, Princtipios Elementares da Gram- 
maticada Lingua Saoskrita; parte I., Phonologia. 
We learn from the title page that the author is 
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a pupil of Haug and Bergaigne, and has been 
appointed to leoture on Sanskrit in the Univer¬ 
sity of Lisbon. He has published several 
essays, chiefly on Vedio literature, and be is 
preparing a translation of Prof. Max Muller’s 
Hibbert Lectures into Portuguese. 

A chair of geography has just been founded 
in the University of Copenhagen. The first 
professor is M. E. Loeffler. 

An Italian -work on Cyprus has just appeared 
from the pen of Signor Lauria, Senator of the 
Kingdom. Count Luigi Fennazzi, ■who was 
one of the leaders of the insurgents in Epirus 
last year, has published a book on modern 
Greece. 

The French papers state that Count Charles 
Walewski, son of the Minister of Napoleon III., 
is engaged on the publication of his father’s 
memoirs. 

Messrs. Trubner, of Strassburg, are pub¬ 
lishing, for the Society for the Preservation of 
the Historical Monuments of Alsace, a repro¬ 
duction, so far as existing materials allow, of 
the Hortus deliciarum of the Abbess Herrad 
von Landsperg, destroyed during the bombard¬ 
ment of Strassburg on the night of August 
24-25, 1870. The Hortus, dedicated by Herrad 
to the nuns of Hohenburg, was an extensive 
compilation, composed of quotations from the 
Scriptures,'from the Fathers, from sacred and 
profane historians, &o. The MS. was orna¬ 
mented with miniatures, forming a most 
valuable picture-gallery of the twelfth century. 

Messrs. Maclachlan and Stewart will 
shortly publish Practical Lessons in Gaelic for 
English-speaking Students, by Mr. D. Macpher- 
son, of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
This will supply a want long felt, as the 
grammars of Stewart and Munro are more 
adapted for Gaelic-speaking students. The same 
publishers have in the press a reprint of the 
famous Gaelic Dictionary by Drs. Macleod and 
Dewar. 

My Lady Green-Sleeves, a three-volume novel, 
by Miss Helen Mathers, author of Cornin' thro' 
the Rye, Cherry Ripe, &c., will very shortly be 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes, translator of A Dis¬ 
tinguished Man, is engaged upon an original 
novel, which will probably be published in the 
autumn. 

The second volume of the Proceedings of the 
St. Petersburg Session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists has just been issued. 
Members’ copies are in the hands of Professor 
Douglas, of the British Museum. The first 
volume has not yet appeared. 

MM. Stanislas Guyard and Charles 
Graux are the new accessions to the editorial 
staff of the Revue Critique, from which M. 
Michel Brdal has recently retired. 

The next examination for certificates will be 
held in the Lecture-room of the London Insti¬ 
tute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework 
on the 19th inst., commencing at 11 a.m. Two 
courses—viz., “ Cutting-out ” and “ Darning 
and Patching ”—will form the subjects of 
examination. 

The Birthday Book of Quotations and Auto¬ 
graph Album, consisting of extracts in English, 
French, and German, chiefly from, standard 
authors, will in future be published by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran have just 
published a new edition of the well-known 
English Struwwellpeter ; or, Pretty Stories and 
Funny Pictures for Little Children. This is 
taken from the 110th edition of Heiarich 
Hoffmann’s German work, the popularity of 
which seems to be increasing in this country. 


Pandit Mahadeva Moreshvar Kttnte, 
the learned editor of the Studies in Indian 
Philosophy, is going to publish his essay on 
The Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India, 
which received part of the prize offered by the 
International Congress of Orientalists held at 
Florence in 1879. Dr. Zimmer’s eseay on the 
same subject, which likewise received a portion 
of that prize, has just been published, under the 
title of Altindisclies Leben, die Cultur der 
Vtdischen Arier, nach den Samhitas dargestellt. 
Some other essays, too, which participated in 
that competition are said to be preparing for 
publication. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate have just 
brought out the first volume of the Vinaya- 
pitaka, the ethical portion of the Buddhist 
canon, under the editorship of Dr. Oldenberg. 
It contains the Mabavagga, which is generally 
reckoned as the third part of the whole Pitaka. 
It consists of about 400 pages, 8vo, of Pali 
text, transliterated in Roman letters. The work 
is published by subscription, and we trnst that 
the enterprising publishers may not be dis¬ 
appointed in the support whioh they look for¬ 
ward to both in Europe and India. The 
Secretary of State for India has bestowed his 
patronage on the undertaking. An English 
translation of the text, by Dr. Oldenberg and 
Mr. Rhys Davids, will appear in The Sacred 
Books of the East, edited by Professor Max 
Miiller. 

The same scholar, Dr. Oldenberg, invites 
subscriptions for an edition of the text of The 
Dipavamsa, with an English translation. The 
Dipavamsa is the most ancient historical work 
of the Ceylonese, and anterior to tbeMah&vatnsa. 
The whole will form a volume of 200 pages, 
and the price to subscribers is to be 15s. 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate will receive sub¬ 
scriptions. 

In the Rivista Europea of June 16, Signor 
Silvagni prints an interesting diary of the Con¬ 
claves of 1829, and 1830-31, which ended in the 
elections of Pius VIII. and Gregory XVI. The 
diarist is Pietro Dardano, conclavist to Cardinal 
Morozzo. He is no politician, but one of those 
men of precise and enquiring minds who seem 
to have been oreated for the purpose of collect¬ 
ing literary fragments and writing diaries. 
Dr. Salvioli also begins a valuable paper on 
“ Education in Italy in the Eighth, Ninth, and 
Tenth Centuries.” The subject is one which is 
obscure in every European country, and merits 
more investigation than it has yet reoeived. 

The Congre-s of German Philologists and 
Schoolmasters is to take plaoe this year at 
Treves, from September 23 to 27. 

The fifteenth sheet of the Report of the 
General Staff on tho War of 1870-71 has been 
issued. It covers the period in which the first 
and second corps marched upon Paris, and car¬ 
ries the narrative down to tho close of 1870. 

A review is to be published in Vienna in 
connexion with the Institute for Austrian His¬ 
tory, which is to be for Austria what the 
Bibliotheque de VEcole des Chartes is for France. 
It will occupy itself with historical studies and 
researches (excluding archaeology), and with 
subjects bearing on history. The editor will be 
Dr. Carl Foltz, who will be assisted by Profs. 
Sickel, Thausing, and Leissberg. It will appear 
quarterly. 

We are glad to learn, from the annual report 
of the Society of Arts, that the Society continues 
to flourish, despite the depressed state of trade 
and manufacture. 282 new members were 
elected in 1878-9, as compared with 256 in the 
previous session, while the losses by death and 
resignation were 307, as against 350. Among 
those nominated for election as vice-presidents 
are the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Leopold, 
Earl Spencer, the Duke of Sutherland, Dr. 


Siemens, and Messrs. Stansfield, Brassey, and 
Bramwell; and the proposed new members of 
Council are Lieut-Col. Donnelly, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen, Admiral Ryder, and Major- 
General Cotton. The Society may certainly be 
congratulated on its work during the past 
session. 

A “ Celtic Society ” has been founded in 
Paris, to serve as a rallying-point for the 
writers and artists of Brittany and the friends 
of Celtic studies. The first monthly dinner 
took place on June 18, M. Ernest " in 
the chair. 

A society has been formed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle for the special study of the history of 
that town and of the Duchy of Juliera. Among 
the members are Messrs. A. de Reumont and 
Savelsberg. 

We have received new editions of Bige¬ 
low’s Life of Btnjamin Franklin (Lippincott); 
Mathews’ Oratory and Orators (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.); Under the Grand Old Hills , 
by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.); Cruel London, by Joseph Hatton. (F. 
Warne and Co.); Christ the Consoler, by Ellice 
Hopkins (Longmans); and translations of The 
Papacy considered in Relation to International 
Law, by Ernest Nys (Sweet), and of Couture’s 
Conversations on Art Methods (New York: Put¬ 
nam’s Sons). 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We have reoeived Mr. James T. Gardner’s 
Report of New York State Survey for the Year 
1878, from which we learn that the triangula¬ 
tion is making satisfactory progress. The errors 
of the older maps are now for the first time being 
revealed, and it is found that important towns 
like Albany, Auburn, and Oswego have hitherto 
been placed several miles out of their tiue 
positions. In the centre portion of the State, 
Mr. Gardner and his assistants found themselves 
doing the work of explorers and discoverers. 

When one is told that within twelve and six¬ 
teen miles of Utica and Syracuse, mountains 
rise to nearly 2,000 feet above sea, the informa¬ 
tion is reoeived with surprise and almost incre¬ 
dulity, so contrary is it to previous conceptions.” 
To judge from this Report, the citizens of New 
York State are sadly deficient in geographical 
knowledge, even as regards the immediate 
vicinity of their towns. The maps hitherto 
available, though warranted to be “new and 
revised to date,” abound in gross errors, and it 
is therefore satisfactory to find that purchasers, 
on discovering palpable mistakes, may claim to 
have their money returned. This, at all events, 
is the decision of several American judges. A 
similar ruling, we fancy, would seriously em¬ 
barrass a good many of our own hawkers of 
county maps. 

The “ Drainage Map, showing a Portion of 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah,’’furnishes satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of the progress made bv the 
surrey parties working under the leadership of 
Professor F. Y. Hayden. The scale of the map is 
eight miles to the wch. 

The second volume of M. Ch. de Ujfalvy’s 
Expedition scientifique francaise en Russie, en 
Sibtrie, et dans le Turkestan (Leroux), deals with 
the Syr Darya, the Zerafshan, the district of 
Semirechensk, and Western Siberia. The author 
has eschewed political discussions, devoting 
himself more especially to the anthropology of 
the countries he visited, and to questions of 
archaeology. In an appendix he discusses the 
geographical nomenclature of The Memoirs of 
Baber, and supplies notes on a new ethno¬ 
graphical map of Central Asia, substituted for 
the one published in his first volume. 

On account of the conclusion of their session 
and other causes, the Council of the Royal 
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Geographical Society have, we believe, been 
unable to comply with Major Serpa Pinto’s 
request to call a meeting of the society to hear 
his account of his journey across Africa. For 
some reasons this is to be regretted, but it is 
only fair to add that Major Pinto was informed 
of the date at whioh the session would terminate 
before-he left Lisbon. 

The Universities Mission in Eastern Africa 
have reoently established a new station at 
Newala, on the Biver Rovuma, forty miles 
nearer Lake Nyassa than their original settle¬ 
ment at Ma8an. 

News has reached Lisbon that MM. Gapello 
and Ivens, who, it will be remembered, separated 
from Major Serpa Pinto at Bib<5, were, early in 
April, in the neighbourhood of the Biver Luoala, 
continuing their examination of the country 
traversed by the Biver Cubango. They had 
already explored that river from its source as 
far as &° S. lat. 

De. Emu. Holttb has lately returned to 
Grahamstown from an expedition to the River 
Zambesi and the country to the north. He has 
noted some curious superstitions among the 
Marutse tribe, and reports the people visited as 
friendly and peaceable. 

Me. Henry S. Foebes, who, as stated in 
the Academy of November 2, has been 
engaged in scientific investigations in Celebes 
and the neighbouring islands, has, we hear, 
recently availed himself of an opportunity of 
visiting the curious atolls, known as the Cocos 
or Keeling Islands, in order to ascertain whether 
they have undergone any change since Mr. 
Darwin’s visit. These lonely and rarely visited 
islands are situated in about 12’ 5' S. lat., 
96'’ 53' E. long., and are at times swept by 
terrific hurricanes. 

Me. H. 0 . Schunke, of Cape Town, has in 
preparation a physical and political Atlas of 
South Africa , which will contain maps illustra. 
tive of the distribution of plants and animals, 
the pastoral and agricultural industries, and 
the geology of South Afrioa. 

Major Tanner, of the Indian Survey De¬ 
partment, who is well known as a determined 
and skilful officer, has just undertaken a some¬ 
what perilous expedition, which, if successful, 
will make us acquainted with the geography 
and ethnography of an almost unknown region. 
He has lately left JeUalabad with the view of 
exploring Kafiristan, a region in the north-east 
of Afghanistan, and stretohing chiefly along the 
southern slopes of the Hindu Kush. 

Dr. J. Shaw has latelv published at Cape 
Town (Darter Bros, and Walton) a useful little 
Geography of South Africa, Physical and Political. 
Some parts of the work might, perhaps, be 
revised and re-modelled with’ advantage, but 
still there is quite enough sound matter in it to 
make it valuable at a time when all eyes arc 
directed to South Africa. The list of Dutch 
and other words in use there in the geographical 
nomenclature will be useful to those who are 
puzzled at the glib way in wbioh special cor¬ 
respondents write about drifts, kloofs, vleys, &o. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the British Quarterly, 
besides Mr. Gladstone’s article on “The Evan¬ 
gelical Movement,” to which sufficient attention 
has been drawn elsewhere, contains an interest¬ 
ing paper by Prof. J. E. T. Rogers, entitled, 
“ Reforms in the University of Oxford.” Prof. 
Rogers’ recent contributions to periodical 
literature bave been characterised by an histori¬ 
cal treatment of the subjeot in hand. On this 
occasion, he runs rapidly through the history 
of Oxford, lamenting the loss of its early inde¬ 
pendence alifce pf Church and State, and 


tracing the general tendencies of modem reforms 
rather than inculcating any novel views of his 
own. His position at Oxford—in the Univer¬ 
sity, but not of it—-gives an assumption of 
impartiality to his criticism, while his genial 
style of narration adds the charm of freshness 
to all he writes. As compared with the fieroe 
onslaughts of Sir William Hamilton early in 
the present century, the most radical schemes 
of academical reform now seem tame and unat¬ 
tractive. Greater cheapness of living, more 
encouragement of real learning, examiners in¬ 
dependent of the teaching staff—such are 
the moderate proposals whioh Prof. Rogers 
advocates. At the same time he darkly hints, 
as the final result of his own personal convic¬ 
tion, ttiat Oxford will never regain her place in 
the history of English thought and literature 
until freed from the depressing weight of her 
collegiate endowments. 

Macmillan's Magazine is made interesting this 
month by the presence of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
paper on Wordsworth: an essay in which there 
is presented in the usual agreeable and luoid 
form—a form only wanting in terseness—a view 
of Wordsworth which we think eminently sound. 
Enquiring why it is that, in the popular mind 
of to-day, Wordsworth does not take rank with 
the moBt influential of our poets, Mr. Arnold 
concludes that this is in great measure because 
so much of his work is not without the marks 
of dulnesa and commonplace. He needs to be 
relieved, thinks his latest oritio, of the burden 
of his duller work; he needs that the other, 
whioh has not always been praised the most, 
should be detached and put forward. Further, 
Mr. Arnold enquires what are really the 
qualities by possession of which Wordsworth is 
so gTeat. “Poetry,” says the critio, “is at 
bottom a criticism of life; and the greatness of 
a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful appli¬ 
cation of ideas to life—to the question how to 
live.” And Wordsworth’s superiority, it is else¬ 
where urged, arises from his powerful applica¬ 
tion to his subject of ideas—to quote the poet’s 
own words—“On man, on nature, and on 
human life.” With regard to Wordsworth’s 
idea of the high instincts and affections coming 
out in ohildhood, testifying of a divine home 
reoently left, and fading away as our life pro¬ 
ceeds, Mr. Arnold observes that though with 
Wordsworth himself, as a child, the instinct of 
delight in Nature and her beauty had no doubt 
extraordinary strength, it is doubtful whether 
this instinct is very often mighty in childhood 
or often tends to die away afterwards. Finally, 
with respect to Wordsworth’s poetry, “let us be 
on our guard against the exhibitors and ex¬ 
tollers of a scientific system of thought in it." 
The cause of its greatness is simple, and may be 
told quite simply. It is great because of the 
extraordinary power with which Wordsworth 
feels the joy offered to us in nature—the joy 
offered to us in the simple elementary affections 
and duties ; and because of the extraordinary 
power with which, in case after case, he shows 
us this joy, and renders it so as to make us 
share it. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris : July 5, 1879. 

History reminds one of Penelope’s web. It 
is only woven to be unravelled, re-woven and 
unravelled over again. It seems as if no 
question could receive an absolutely final solu¬ 
tion. If there is one question which might 
have been supposed to be exhausted, it is 
surely that of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
All historians, Protestant and Catholic, seemed 
to agTee in dismissing the idea of a long- 
premeditated plot, and to regard it as an act 
of violence, of insanity and infatuation, caused 
by the failure of the attempt to assassinate 
Coligny. Catherine de Medicis and Charles 1X., 


aooording to this view, trembling to see the 
Protestants avenge their chief, sought to rid 
themselves of the whole of them at a single 
blow. It is some satisfaction to the human 
conscience to refuse to believe in the pre¬ 
meditated character of suoh a fearful crime. 
Nevertheless, M. Bordier has just re-opened the 
question in a remarkable memoir on a picture 
of the Massacre, painted shortly after the event 
by the Amiens artist, Francois Du Bois, then a 
refugee at Geneva—a picture which is still pre¬ 
served at Lausanne. In this memoir— La Saint 
Barthelemy et la Critique moderne (Qeneva: 
Georg)—M. liordier deals with two points: (1) 
Did Charles IX. fire on the Huguenots from a 
window in the Louvre P (2) Was the Massacre 
remeditated P He places the first point almost 
eyond the possibility of doubt. With regard 
to the second, it is difficult to arrive at absolute 
certainty, but it must be admitted that very 
strong presumptions exist in favour of the 
affirmative. The despatches of the various Italian 
ambassadors, a letter from Catherine de Medicis 
to Du Ferrier, in wbioh she boasts of her action, 
seem to prove premeditation beyond a doubt i 
and M. Bordier has likewise very properly laid 
stress on the undeniable authority of the testi¬ 
mony of De Thou, which has been neglected in 
the later criticisms, and he has shown the incredi¬ 
bility of the supposed speech of Henry III. to 
his physioian, Marc Miron, on which all recent 
historians have relied. 

In passing from the Massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew to the Commune, we can soarcely be said to 
change the subjeot. The same populace that 
massaored the advisers of Charles the Dauphin 
with Etienne Marcel, that massacred the Armag- 
naos with Capeluche the executioner, that mas¬ 
sacred the Protestants in 1572 and fought in 
the name of Catholicism during the League, is 
the same that in 1792 butohered the suspects 
confined in the prisons, and shot the hostages in 
1871, in the name of the Bevolution. Its 
instincts have changed their form, but they still 
exist. They act like a blind force, and it seems 
sometimes that those who have been swept 
away by them lose, after a little while, the very 
recollection of their acts, like the delegate of 
the Commune who, after taking part in the fires 
in the Bue Royale and having been condemned 
per contumaciam, on reading an account of his 
crime in Maxima Du Camp’s articles, refused to 
believe it, and returned with evident sincerity 
to submit to a fresh trial and sentence. 
M. Du Camp’s articles, which furnished this 
curious epilogue to the history of the Commune, 
have just been collected. They form the third 
volume of Les Convulsions de Paris (Hachette), 
and deal with the rescue of the Ministry of 
Marine and the Bank of France. In the midst 
of so many soenes of horror, it causes a deep 
feeling of relief to see how a few honourable and 
courageous men (and among them certain 
members of the Commune) succeeded in pro¬ 
tecting the lives and fortunes of many. On no 
single point has M. Du Camp’s enquiry been 
more minute and impartial; on no point is his 
narrative more interesting. Whoever wishes 
to see to what an extent historians may differ in 
the appreciation and statement of the same 
facts—how difficult it is, even with regard to 
contemporary events, to arrive at certainty—has 
only to read after M. Du Camp the book by 
M. Fiaux on La Ouerre civile de 1871 (Charpen- 
tier). This is a very careful piece of work, and 
the narrative is very complete, but it is written 
by a man who is evidently pleading extenuating 
circumstances in favour of the Commune, who, 
like the Catholics with the Massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, denies premeditation in all cases, and 
seeks to throw on a band of robbers and subor¬ 
dinates heavy responsibilities that in common 
justice must be laid to the account of their 
superiors, nay, even of the ideas in the name of 
which the insurrection was made, 
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If we wish to form an idea of the sentiments 
by which the Commune was really inspired, we 
have only to read the bitter, mournful, eloquent, 
but cruel book which M. Jules Valles has just 
published under the pseudonym of “ Jean de ia 
Rue,” Jacques Vingtras (Charpentier). This 
novel, which is dedicated to all those who were 
crushed with tasks at college, or thrashed by 
their parents at home, contains the history of a 
child who, misunderstood and ill-treated by his 
father and mother, experiences nothing but 
sufferings and humiliations, and has no feel¬ 
ings but those of rancour and of hate. Written 
in a jerky, nervous, violent style, and evidently 
full of personal recolleotions, this book throbs 
with the very spirit of revolt. The author’s 
only feeling is hate. Life can be for him but 
one long vengeance, and he feels a keen delight 
in the sight of ill-deeds and in doing them. M. 
Leon Cladel also has sought to inspire himself 
with the sentiments which produced the 
Commune. In his last volume, Bonshommes 
(Charpentier), he has devoted a novelette, 
“Mere blanche,” to the praise of revolutionists, 
including those of 1871. But the reader feels 
that in him this admiration is simply an artist’s 
caprice, and not, as with M. Valles, a profound 
inbred sympathy. M. Cladel is before all a 
writer; he is that and nothing else. He has no 
imagination, he cannot create character, he is 
a stylist pure and simple. His writings, in 
which he strives to portray the realities of 
rural life and popular passions, seem to reek 
of hair-powder, lamp-oil, the dung-hill, and 
petroleum combined. He is a pretentious 
realist; but he writes well enough to be worth 
reading. His portrait of Baudelaire, in his 
novelette entitled “Dux,” is a vivid and life¬ 
like picture of that strange poet, who was at once 
an Indian dreamer, a debauchee of Imperial 
Borne, and a college pedant. 

After reading these morbid and laborious 
works, it is refreshing to turn to some simple 
and vigorous book, such as Julien Savignac 
(Charpentier), just republished by M. Ferdinand 
Fabre, or even a novel containing an accurate 
and faithful depiction of bourgeois manners, such 
as M. Duranty’s Malheur d’ Henriette Gerard 
(Charpentier), or else the light and pleasant 
sketches in prose and verse which Mdme. Daudet, 
the wife cf our great novelist, has collected under 
the title of Impressions de Nature etd'Art (Char¬ 
pentier). It is delightful to repose in this atmo¬ 
sphere of feminine kindliness, miugled with wit, 
poetry, and grace, after the brutalities and affec¬ 
tations of the so-called “naturalistic” school, 
which forgets that sympathy is the first condition 
of literary emotion, and unmistakably reveals the 
basis of its mode of feeling by the title given by 
M. Zola to his book of literary criticism, Mes 
Haines (Charpentier), followed by Mon Salon. 
The exaggerated personality in the I, my, 
standing sentry everywhere, and on the other 
hand hatred, the spirit of detraction, of negation, 
which narrows the soul and kills the faculty of 
feeling admiration and emotion—such are the 
Scylla and Cbarybdis of the tendency of which 
M. Zola is the single eminent representative, 
and of which he is likewise the apostle. 

Happily, the doctrines he preaches do not pre¬ 
vent him from being a painter and a poet on 
occasion, and, above all, do not prevent other 
poets from dreaming, from imagining, from 
singing. You have lately received a visit in 
London from one of the most pleasing represen¬ 
tatives of the younger sohool of French poetry, 
M. Jean Aicard. He had the best of claims to 
the honour of writing the verses whereby the 
Comedie Franchise was to greet the English 
public, and Molidre Shakspere. He is the 
author of a verse translation of Othello, in which 
Shakspere’s text is rendered with equal fidelity, 
movement, and freedom from affectation. This 
translation, of which only a single act has as yet 
been played at the ThdStre Franqais, is simply a 


masterpieoe. It reproduces all tho passionate 
variety of the original. M. Aicard has likewise 
devoted to the glory of Shakspero a piece in one 
act entitled William, which will be played in 
London, and in which he has introduced a 
translation of some famous passages from the 
poet’s works. It is strange that one who has so 
keenly appreciated the greatest genius of the 
North is a pure Southerner, a child of Provence, 
rejoicing in the sun, the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean, the chirp of the grasshopper. 
Ho has devoted one whole volume— Les Poemes 
de Provence (Charpentier)—to celebrating under 
its every aspect the country which he adores. 
He is now engaged on the composition of a 
rustic poem, Miette et Nore, in which the very 
life of the peasants of Provence is portrayed in 
language of exquisite simplicity and brightness 
of colouring. It will be a Mireille in French. 
This charm of naturalness and simplicity is 
Aicard’s most striking characteristic; it is by 
virtue of this that he understands and appre¬ 
ciates children so thoroughly. He has given the 
children a whole volume, La Chanson del' Enfant 
(Fischbacher), which abounds in tender and 
delicate passages. With this delicacy Aioard 
combines the ardent temperament of the men of 
the South. He oannot see with any patience the 
subordinate place that poetry holds in the society 
of our day, especially when he remarks the pro¬ 
minent position ocoupied by musio even in 
the daily life of the family. He has sworn to 
contend against this indifference on behalf of an 
art which is, in his eyes, very superior to music, 
and he has constituted himself a rhapsodist. 
Others go through the world playing their music; 
but he will recite his verses as he goes, and he 
recites them like a consummate artist. In this 
mood be has already visited Switzerland and 
Holland, and has met with a very warm 
reception everywhere. From Holland he has 
brought us back a charming volume— Visite en 
Ilollande (Fischbacher)—descriptions in prose, 
piotures in verse, in whioh we recognise at onoe 
the sombre Northern sea, with its yellow sand¬ 
banks, the tomb of many a ship, and the peaoeful 
Dutch interiors where all the domestic virtues 
smile. And it ia not his own verses only that 
M. Aicard recites, but those of his brother poets 
as well, and, while he scatters his young renown 
to every echo, it is poetry itself that he teaches 
us to love. 

Amid this pleiad of youthful poets, there is 
one whose name is growing more renowned 
from day to day, and is already that of a 
master. To-morrow it will be that of the 
leader of a school. I refer to Sully Prud- 
homme. He has just published the third 
volume of the Elzevir edition of his works 
(Lemerre), which contains, besides miscellaneous 
pieces, three philosophical poems, “ La Rivolte 
des Fleurs,” “ Les Destins,” “ Le Zeuith,” ten 
sonnets on Franoe, and a collection entitled 
“ Les Yaines Tendresses,” enriched with several 
new pieces. These last, in which the poet’s 
exquisite sensibility finds expression in aocents 
as touching as ever, yet indicate a subsidence of 
passion in his soul, a less mournful and stormy 
disposition. The need of reconciliation, of 
harmony, which was perceptible in the poem of 
La Justice, is here also manifest, aud we believe 
that the poet will turn more and more in the 
direction of philosophical poetry, not for the 
purpose of fathoming obscure abstractions, but 
of clothing in a poetical and emotional form the 
highest subjects that can interest the human 
soul. He has shown in his “ Zenith ” how well 
he could ally depth of thought to original beauty 
of style and to brilliance of imagination. This 
elegy on two aeronauts who gave their lives as 
the price of soaring to a height that no man 
could approach and live is one of the finest works 
of our time; it can be appreciated only by those 
whose minds are accustomed to think and to 
examine the problems of science and philo¬ 


sophy, hut it awakens in them emotions which 
no poet save Shelley, Qoethe, or Lucretius can 
convey. 

I said above that M. Sully Prudhomme would 
shortly become the founder of a school. In fact, 
I have to introduce a new-comer in the literary 
world, M. Charles de Pomairols, whose inspira¬ 
tion proceeds directly from that of Sully Prud¬ 
homme. L,a Vie Meilleure (Lemerre) is the work 
of an artist who is not yet wholly master of his 
instrument, but who has natural gifts as a 
writer, a thinker, and a poet. Living a peaoeful 
life far from the capital, it is solely inward 
emotions, deep but not noisy, that he expresses ; 
but everything in his poetry is earnest, sinoere, 
personal—sometimes too personal, so that it is 
only with difficulty transmitted to the reader’s 
soul. As is the case with Sully Prudhomme, all 
the emotions of the heart are changed into philo¬ 
sophical thoughts, and all the thoughts have 
their echo in the heart. 'Whether he is setting 
forth the joys of the domestio hearth and of 
fatherhood, or showing in Art the manifestation 
of the Absolute which is best fitted to satisfy 
man, or portraying the peasants, the fields, the 
river he has known sinoe his childhood, or 
expressing the anguish of a soul in which doubt 
and science have destroyed every vestige of a 
oreed, we always find the same tendencies, the 
same qualities, the same emotional idealism. 
Its defect—at least its stumbling-block—is the 
excess of abstraction, the absence of life, of 
colour, of flesh and blood. It is sculpture, or 
rather drawing, but the touch is so light and 
delicate that the slightest thing would suffice to 
bring about its disappearance or at least to cause 
its charm to vanish. This kind of poetry requires 
the perfection of style, the enchanting music in 
which Sully Prudhomme excels. In this par¬ 
ticular, M. de Pomairols has frequently suc¬ 
ceeded. I will only quote one instanoe 

" Ce robnste vieillard a qnatre-vingt dix ana. 

II a vu sea amis s’engloutir dans la tombe, 

II a vu de lenrs fils la precoce hecatombe 
Et rests sent avec les tout petits enfants. 

Comma un chene au-dessus des taillis renaissants, 
De tonte la hauteur de son age il surplombe, 

Et le vide est bien grand entre son bras qui tombe 
Et la fordt nonvelle aux jets adolescents. 

Incertaine parfois, mais vaste, sa memoire 
A la confuse ampleur d’une page d’histoire 
Qui de plus d’une vie assemble les instants. 

II est decouronne oomme le front d’un sanle, 

Mais il vit, o’est assez, sa presence console 
Et fait rever que l’homme eat le maitre du temps.” 

This mixture of science, sentiment, philosophy, 
and poetry whioh we meet with in a rare 
degree in Sully Prudhomme is peculiarly cal¬ 
culated to please our generation, so far removed 
from the generous, if somewhat superficial, 
transports of Romanticism, so incapable of en¬ 
joying form for its own sake. How far remote 
already is the renown of Th&ophile Gautier, 
that writer, at onoe so pure and full of colour, 
of whom M. Bergerat has j ust given us a familiar 
portrait that may well win our affection, with 
his lavish and indolent, artistio and haughty 
nature, half Parisian, half Oriental, in Thetphile 
Gautier: Entretiens, Souvenirs, et Correspondance 
(Cnarpentier). How few among the young 
men of to-day read even Th. de Banville, the 
cleverest of Gaurier’s disciples, whose plays in 
verse, which have recently appeared (Charpen¬ 
tier), clearly attest the author's infinite supple¬ 
ness of talent, his brilliant and pleasing fluenoy. 
Deidamia or Florise is charming reading for 
those who like verses sharply cut and lull of 
colour. But those who like verses for their owa 
sake, poetry for its form, are rare at the present 
day. This is the reason why neither M. de 
Banville norM. Leconte de Lisle will be elected 
to the French Academy; no one will be surprised 
at their exclusion, while M. Sully Prudhomme 
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will become amember whenever be pleases. It is 
time, by-the-way, for tbe Academy to devote a 
thought to literature, and forget the political 
storms that have arisen within its precincts. 
Everybody knows the grotesque chain of cir¬ 
cumstances ‘through which M. Thiers, after 
having had the misfortune of being assigned to 
M. Emile OUivier to be eulogised, was destined 
by an adverse fate to fall into the hands of 
M. Marmier. The publication of M. Ollivier’s 
discourse has not caused its non-delivery to be 
regretted. With the exception of two brilliant 
and excellent passages on M. Thiers as a writer 
and orator, and an eloquent paragraph on 
Napoleon I., this discourse was only an ill-timed 
apology for M. Ollivier’s own oonduct in 1870, 
and a systematic attempt to blacken the char¬ 
acter of M. Thiers. The Aoademy could not 
tolerate language of this stamp. It is said that 
it intends to oonsole itself for these two serious 
emotions by electing M. Labiche. M. Labiohe 
certainly possesses admirable verve as a oomio 
author and a rare capioity of observation, but 
the motives for such a selection do not appear 
very weighty when suoh writers as Schdrer, 
Fusfel de Coulanges, Bersot, Laboulaye, A. 
Daudet, Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, and Sally 
Frudhomme are not yet members. 

G. Monod. 
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As commentators seem to have agreed to go 
to history and ethnography for the true reading 
of the first word in line 420 of Paley’s Aeschylus, 
’Apaflcas r 'Apuov av6os, may I be permitted to 
suggest to Mr. Freshfield that the name of a 
modem district of the Western Caucasus, Abaza 
or Abasia, points to a way out of the difficulty, 
which, at all events, does not involve so great a 
stretch of faith as the rendering he approves, 
’Af}apia<;+a. rendering which is bound up with 
the theory that there have always been Avars 
in the Caucasus ! Abasia is the ’A/Jcuryta of 
Procopius, Menander, Proteotor, and Constantine 
VII.; and, if we may assume that it was known 
at Athens in the age of Aeschylus by a name 
rather more like the one we know it by now, it 
is surely quite possible that the poet wrote 
’A/?amas or ’A/Ja-yias. 

I advance this theory for what it is worth. 
Against Mr. Freshfield's “Avaria” I would 
advance the Fourth Book of Procopius de Bel. 
Goth . Nearly every one of the tribes mentioned in 
that clear description of the Caucasus can be ac¬ 
counted for in a way that disposes of all chance of 
their having been Avars. Thus, the AucryoL are 
the well-known modern Lazis. The 'Apoxjyoi, 
whose claims I advance, are out of the ques¬ 
tion. %ovawia (see also Menander, Excerpta 
de legat. gent, ad Rom., ed. Migne, 6) is 
represented by the Suonnees of our own day. 
Then, the ’AipiAol are out 'of oourt, for the 
Romans conld never have been in any doubt as 
to whence the Avars, who were giving them so 
much trouble on the Danube even before 
A.D. 569, came if they had started from the 
Apsilia, which Zemarehus, warned by the 
friendly Duke of the Alans, Sarodius or Saro- 
sius, of the ambush the Persians had prepared 
for him, on the way of Midimiania, traversed, on 
his return journey from the camp of the Grand- 
Khan of the Tnrks (Menander, ib. 9). Mr. 
Freshfield will doubtless recognise the Bpou^oc 
“who lived on Mount Caucasus, beyond the 
boundaries of the Abasgians,” in the Braki of 
Lower Abazek, and the Me^ot in the Mitzjeghis 
or Tchetchens. 

For the remaining tribes—Scmynians, Zecchi, 
and Sagidae—I am unable to suggest modern 
equivalents; but the geographical positions 
which they occupied—their lands had once 
been Roman territory—place them as com¬ 
pletely outside the list of possible Avars as the 
very Alans whose Duke sent Capsich, the Avar 
envoy, to Justin, son of Germanus, the Roman 
commander in Lazistan (a.d. 558, vide 
Menander, Excerpta, 1). 

Mr. Freshfield will, I am sure, admit that it 
is of the very essence of his case that the hordes 
led by Balan to the conquest of Pannonia were, 
indeed, the false Avars ('Pev8a/?apoi) the 
Turkish Grand-Khan declared them to he 
(Theophyl. Simoc., viii., 7); and that his theory 
must fall to the ground if he can show no 
reason to believe that there were actually true 
Avars up in the Caucasus at the very moment 
when the nomads from High Asia were assuming 
their name in the low country, north of the 
Kouban or the Terek, where, after long wan¬ 
derings (Menander, 1), they came in contact 
with the Alans, then the allies of Rome for the 
first time. 

P. Hunfalvy has made it pretty clear that 
Avar means “ man of the mountain,” and that 
it was either the name of some Ugrian nation, 
or was applied by a Ugrian-speaking people 
to some dreaded—and, as I venture to think, 
possibly some fabulous—race. 

What Mr. Freshfield has to make clear is, 
either that some of the tribes named by Pro- 
oopius called themselves Avars without the foot 


being known to the statesmen and soldiers of 
Byzantium; or else that there was a great nation, 
whose fame had spread terror in the steppe 
country below, living in the Caucasus (with 
which the Romans were very fairly familiar) 
without their existence being known to the 
Roman commanders in Lazistan and Abasgia. 

A. R. Faikfield. 

P3.—It should be remembered that the Turks 
professed to know and to have overcome the 
true Avars (Theophyl., viii., 7); and I should not 
have omitted the Iberians from the tribes men¬ 
tioned by Procopius. 


ENGLISH GUILDS. 

Highgate, N.: July 5, 1879. 

In a notice of what must be an interesting 
paper on the Palmers’ Guild of Ludlow, in the 
Academy of June 21 (p. 539), the writer re¬ 
marks that “the society appears to have had 
no connexion with trade, like most English 
guilds.” May I be allowed to point out that 
these last words represent a common but quite 
erroneous idea P The social or parochial guiMs 
were perhaps more numerous than even the 
trade societies in England in the fourteenth to 
sixteenth centuries, being found in country 
places quite as much as in towns all over 
the country. Thus there were seventy-five 
in Lynn (Norfolk), thirty-five in Bodmin 
(Cornwall), fifty in Cambridgeshire, eight in 
Boston, and Blomefield counts upwards of 
900 in the county of Norfolk. A few of these 
last may have been connected with trade, 
but the bulk of them were, like the rest, 
founded for charitable, social, and religious 
purposes only. They must have played a most 
important part in the social and moral welfare 
of the people, for they supported not a few 
public objects, such as churches, bridges, and 
schools; aud their internal rules were strict for 
the ordering of good life and manners. I need 
but refer to my father’s volume on English 
Gilds, published by the Early English Text 
Society in 1870, in whioh many of their statutes 
are printed: and a very good resume of their 
characteristics in “The Guilds of Lynn Regis,” 
published in Mr. W. Rye’s Norfolk Antiquarian 
Miscellany, part i., 1873. That learned anti¬ 
quary the Rev. W. Cole, and Sir F. M. Eden, 
in his History of the Poor, held strong opinions 
as to the value of these ancient and popular 
societies. 

The Palmers’ Guild at Ludlow was one of 
these, and its statutes ( English Gilds, p. 193) 
ooutain several remarkable provisions ; and the 
fresh light that Mr. Sparrow throws upon its 
history will be most welcome. 

Lucy Toulmin Smith. 


THE C0RPU8 MISSAL. 

Sfc. John’s College, Oxford: Jnly 6, 1879. 

There are numerous variations of reading 
from the Textus Receptus of tho Yulgats in the 
passages of Scripture employed in the Corpus 
Missal, which have been merely indicated in 
the margin of my edition, without any attempt 
to trace their seuroe. 

The interesting points alluded to by Professor 
Dowden in your last number will perhaps call 
the attention of students of the Latin versions 
of the Bible to the rich and almost unworked 
mine of information contained between the 
covers of ancient Western Service Books. 

F. E. Warren. 


SHAKSPERE AND THE BIBLE. 

Blackheath : July 8, 1879. 

I am sorry to ask for space in the Academy, 
but a few words of explanation are necessary, 
and I am sure you will courteously allow me to 
offer them. 
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The chapters on Shakspere' 8 Debt to the Bible 
originally formed a review in the Fireside, 
fifteen years since. The Shakspere Celebra¬ 
tion led me to add to them considerably, and I 
decided to reprint them as a small volume. 
Before doing so I made enquiry, and, finding 
that Bible Truths with Shaksperian Parallels 
was still on sale at Messrs. Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton’s, the original publishers, I wrote to them, 
stating that I should be glad to do all I could 
to further the sale of any remaining copies by 
specially recommending my readers to buy that 
volume, in which the subject was fully treated. 
I also wrote a similar letter to Mr, Selkirk, 
with a copy of my book. I believe I was 
informed that he was on the Continent; any¬ 
how, no word of remonstranoe has reached me 
from him. 

Mr. Selkirk now complains that “ twenty 
pages of the volume, without which the book 
would have been no book at all, are appro- 

riated from a volume of his.” It would have 

een more oorrect to say that about fifteen 
pages, containing fifty-five short illustrative 
extracts from Shakspere’s Plays, out of a 
large collection of similar quotations made by 
Mr. Selkirk, and forming a large volume, are 
given by me; and it would, I think, have been 
generous to add that, in doing this, I wrote as 
follows:— 

“ Since I find the volume to which I was indebted 
can atill be obtained, I hope many of my readers 
will be sufficiently interested to secure it, in order 
to Btudy more fully these remarkable Shaksperian 
Bible parallels. I may say they nnmber about a 
thousand." * 

I added on a succeeding page:— 

“ I can but again refer those who wish to pursue 
the investigation to Mr. Selkirk’s volume, although, 
even after they have enjoyed the full results of his 
labours, they will still do well to take his counsel 
and ‘ make further search in the gloriouB mines ’ 
from which he tells us, with the humility of a 
genuine and laborious student, he has but gathered 
* broken fragments.’ ” 

■Whether my book, which contains sixty-four 
pages, would have been “ no book at all ” with¬ 
out Mr. Selkirk’s fifteen pages of quotations 
from Shakspere, it is not for me to determine; 
but certainly it could not have cost much effort 
to select fifty sentences from similar books on 
Shakspere’s use of the Bible, or even from 
Shakspere's Plays themselves. 

No doubt Mr. Selkirk and myself are both 
very much indebted to Shakspere, and our 
book?, without the quotations, would have been 
very much like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
himself left out. 

Charles Bullock. 


LEVER’S LETTERS. 

Dublin : July 7, 1879. 

In reply to the objections urged bv your 
reviewer against my Life of Level —namely, that 
I omitted his letters—permit me to say that this 
course was not taken owing to any caprice on 
my part, fostered by the judgment of some 
recent reviews which condemn biographers who 
block, by the insertion of letters, the progress 
of a memoir ; but primarily because a member 
of the late Dr. Lever’s family contemplates 
collecting and bringing out his Correspondence; 
and I was unwilling that my book should seem 
in any way to clash with the projected epistolary 
collection. As mentioned in the Preface, I 
carefully digested the mass of letters which 
passed through my hands, and wove into the 
text any point marked hy wit, or which fur¬ 
nished material for his Life. 

W. J. Fitz-Patrick. 


SCIENCE. 

Modern Meteorology • (Stanford.) 

Our readers will probably remember that, at 
the close of last year, our columns contained 
reports of a series of six public lectures on 
Meteorology, delivered in the Theatre of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, under the 
auspices of and by Fellows of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. In accordance with a very 
generally expressed wish to preserve the most 
interesting information contained in those 
lectures, the Council of the Society decided 
to have them published, and the result is the 
little volume now before us. It is pretty 
generally admitted that a work on Meteorology 
as at present constituted is a desideratum, 
and we must express regret that the limited 
time allotted to each lecture did not permit 
of the authors of the various articles treating 
their subjects at greater length. 

Much of the information necessarily is of 
an elementary nature, a great deal also, 
especially in those lectures dealing with the 
distribution of barometic pressure, the 
temperature of the air, and the rainfall, is 
statistical, but in all cases it is presented to 
the reader in such a form as never to become 
drv. Dr. Mann has the somewhat thankless 
task of introducing the science, and he per¬ 
forms it with great clearness, and his well- 
known lucidity, in a lecture on the physical 
properties of the atmosphere. lie is followed 
by Mr. Laughton, whose discourse on the 
temperature of the air surrounding the globe 
is agreeably illustrated hy travellers’ accounts 
of extreme climatic conditions. Mr. Symons, 
it is needless to say, treats the question of 
rain, snow, and hail, production aud deposi¬ 
tion, conamore, as does also Mr. Strachanthat 
of barometers and storm warnings ; but the 
section which we believe will be found to 
present the greatest novelty is that on elouds 
and weather signs by the Rev. Clement Ley, 
a gentleman who confesses he has spent a 
twelfth part of his waking existence in 
watching them, having been a cloud observer 
from infancy. 

This branch of the science, usually slighted 
by professed meteorologists, presumably on 
account of the impossibility of reducing it to 
figures and “ grinding them in a mathe¬ 
matical mill,” to quote one lecturer, has been 
well worked by Mr. Ley. He points out the 
connexion between the different forms of 
cloud visible in cyclones and anti-cyclones, 
and the distribution of atmospheric pressure 
and wind, so that anyone thoroughly master¬ 
ing his essay, learning the rules he lays down, 
and studying the lithographs illustrating 
them, ought easily to surpass the proverbial 
old salt in weather wisdom. 

The last lecture, on the Nature, Method, 
and General Objects of Meteorology, devolves 
upon Mr. Scott, and in it he shows most ably 
and fully the stupendous nature of the 
problem meteorologists have to solve, and 
how very little the materials at present avail¬ 
able contribute towards its solution, forcibly 
contrasting its position in this respect with 
that of astronomy; at the same time, how¬ 
ever, he cheers us by telling what strides are 
now being made to overcome the difficulties 
surrounding the question. 

The book being the joint production of 


half a dozen authors contains, as may be 
expected, several cases of repeated reference 
to the same subject; one singular instance of 
this is found in the estimates given of the 
temperature of the upper limit of the atmo¬ 
sphere. At p. 22 this is stated to be from 
— 77i° to — 119£° Faht., while at p. 32 
it is given as probably 500 degrees below the 
freezing point. 

With respect to theories of meteorology, 
we think the lecturer too severe on the advo¬ 
cates of sun-spot cycles, at p. 100, where 
he characterises investigations into the pos¬ 
sible connexion between solar phenomena and 
rainfall as wild-goose chases. Surely Dr. 
Meldrum’s report, extending over twenty-nine 
pages, in the recent volume issued by the 
British Association, is entitled to a more 
honourable term. 

It is somewhat disappointing to find in the 
work references to chnrts and diagrams which 
were exhibited to the meetings, but are not 
reproduced; probably the defect is due to 
economical considerations. An index would 
also be preferable to the syllabus now given 
at the beginning of the book. 

G. M. Whipflr. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, arranged on an Historical Hosts. 
By the Rev. W. VV. Skeat, M.A. Part I. 
a — dor. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

An etymological dictionary of English, 
especially one ou so large a scale as tbe pre¬ 
sent, is a formidable undertaking. A thorough 
knowledge of Old and Middle English, Old 
Norse, Old French, Latin, and Greek, is a 
combination which has certainly as yet never 
been even approximately achieved by any 
Englishman, and never will be while the 
materials for the study of the most important 
of these languages continue in their present 
chaotic state. No one can look through this 
work without seeing at once that the author’s 
specialty is Middle English; and his thorough 
command of the whole of that period is attested 
by the number of exact references, showing 
the earliest appearance of each word, which 
is of the greatest importance in determining 
its source. The Scandinavian words are 
generally duly pointed out, as in tbe case of 
anger, age, Me. Prof. Skeat has, however, 
missed the Scandinavian origin of nice, namely 
agi (first pointed out by Prof. Zupitza in a 
review of my History of English Sounds), and 
derives it from O. E. dga, which is against all 
laws of sound-change. Nor can daughter be 
derived from 0. B. dohtor, but rather shows 
the influence of the Danish datter, as pointed 
out in the History of English Sounds, and 
Prof. Zupitza afterwards claimed sister as a 
Norse form, the loss of the w of O. E. sweostor 
being anomalous. The treatment of theO. E. 
period is the most unsatisfactory, as Prof. Skeat 
has here relied mainly on the extant diction¬ 
aries, all of which (with the exception of Groin) 
teem with the grossest errors handed down 
from one compiler to the other. Lye pillaged 
Junius; and Lye aud Somner, together with 
the later glossaries to various text editions, 
were digested into one uncritical mass by 
Boswortb, who not only retains all the 
blunders of his predecessors, but even adds 
to them. I cannot help thinking that Prof. 
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Skenb would liave done better if he had 
relied less on the dictionaries and vocabularies< 
Hnd more on his own reading ; no one expects 
him to go through the whole mass of prose, 
hut even a cursory perusal of a few of the 
best texts, such as the Pastoral and Elfric’s 
Homilies , would have enabled him to correct 
many errors and supply many deficiencies in 
his authorities. Thus, he is quite right in 
distrusting words given only hy Somner, but, 
os a matter of fact, many of Sumner’s special 
words are taken from Elfric’s Homilies, where, 
amone others, the verbs ceal/ian (II. 300, 34) 
and gldtoan (I. 424, 35) may be found, which 
Prof. Skeat is inclined to reject as guesses of 
Somner’s. Under cock we are told that the 
word is of French origin, not appearing before 
1100, but it occurs many times in caps. 
63 and 64 of the Pastoral ; and there is 
no appearance of hana in Alfred's English as 
far as I know, except in the compound, han- 
creed. I have not many references for cicen 
(chicken), but they all show i, not y, so the 
derivation from cocc is impossible—at least as 
far as our present evidence goes —cocc could 
only give * cyCcen, and, as c before y is never 
palatised (compare Mod. E. king, kin, from 
cyng, cynn), we should have * kitchen in Mod. 
E-, just as in the word corresponding to 0. E. 
cycene. Bos worth’s account of crepel is a 
tissue of the most ludicrous blunders, so that 
Prof. Skeat is right in saying of cripple that 
“ the traces of it are not very distinct.” But 
the Durham gloss has frequently cordcryp(p)el 
=.“ paralyticus,” pointing clearly to * krupila 
from creopan, not crypel as Prof. Skeat 
writes, which could only be a late W. S. 
form of crepel = * kraupila. 

It will be seen that Prof. Skeat, although 
in general he zealously upholds the authority 
of “Grimm’s Law,” is apt occasionally to 
relapse into English lawlessness, and cannot 
resist the temptation of ignoring the finer 
vowel-laws when he sees two words temptingly 
alike. Thus he connects hless and bliss, bird 
and brood, without any hint of the phonetic 
difficulties. We are told under dice that 
dufan is an older form of df/fan : the two are 
as distinct as fall and fell, lie and lay. 

I cannot speak with any authority on the 
French part of the work, and will only call 
attention to the clear way in which the 
blending of English and French words and 
forms is illustrated under such words as anneal 
and afford. Great labour and research have 
evidently been bestowed on the more occa¬ 
sional souroes, such as the Celtic languages, 
and the unconnected Oriental ones—Arabic, 
Persian, Malay, Chinese. The word caddy 
will illustrate this. The Celtic words offer 
great difficulties, and their investigation will 
continue unsatisfactory till a real working 
school of Celtic philologists has given us his¬ 
torical grammars and dictionaries of each 
language, of which there seems little prospect. 
Bad and cut seem to be satisfactorily identified 
as Celtic, Prof. Skeat rightly rejecting the 
absurd identifications of the former with 
G. lose and Persian bad. 

As regards later words. Prof. Skeat follows 
Muller in regarding donkey as a diminutive 
of dun, as a name for a horse, but does not 
mention the analogy of monkey , referred to 
by Miiller. Doll he refers to Old Dutch dol 
(whipping-top). Dally, which Muller con¬ 


nects with doll, he refers to M. E. dwelien 
(err, be foolish). Cuddle he explains with 
Coekayne as a corruption of couthle from cud 
—hence originally “ to be familiar.” 

In the ultimate etymologies Fick has been 
mainly followed, and although these are of 
secondary importance, it would have been 
better if he had not been relied on so impli¬ 
citly. It is always worth while to oheck him 
bv reference to the indexes to Schmidt's 
Vokalismus, whose etymologies are always 
good, even when used to support questionable 
theories. It is, for instance, high time that 
the attempt to connect broad with Sanskrit 
prtku were given up, and Prof. Skeat accord¬ 
ingly discredits this etymology, but without 
mentioning Schmidt’s derivation from the 
root bhrandh “ swell,” preserved also in the 
Greek brithos. The etymology of door is no 
longer doubtful, as Bugge has shown that 
it is formed from dhu “blow,” signifying 
originally any open place (this derivation 
may be found in Yanicek’s well-known ety¬ 
mological dictionary). There is no need to 
query the connexion between break and Skr. 
bhanj, for the same dropping of r after bh 
occurs also in bhunkte = Lat .fruitur. 

I have made these criticisms, not in order to 
depreciate Prof. Skeat’s work, but to show 
how vast the subject is, and what many-sided 
training and research its study involves. 
Etymology is not a pursuit to be taken up 
by dabblers and dilettanti, as many still 
assume, but is really the sum of the results of 
every branch of philological science. The 
defects of this work are those inseparable 
from the present degraded condition of English 
scholarship, and the consequent waut of pre¬ 
paratory investigations; its merits are those 
of laborious and conscientiously accurate re¬ 
search, guided by profound learning and 
never-failing sagacity. Henry Sweet. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

In the Annales de VObservatoire Royal de 
Bruxelles, Nouvelle Serie, Astronomie, tome i., 
J. C. Houzeau, the successor of Adolphe 
Quetelet in the directorship of the Brussels 
Observatory, makes two very valuable contri¬ 
butions to astronomical science. The first of 
these is a new “ Uranomctrie generale,” founded 
on the author’s own observations procured 
during some years’ sojourn within the tropics. 
When, in 1843, Argelander, by his Uranometria 
Nova, conferred upon astronomers the boon of 
the first trustworthy star-atlas containing the 
stars visible to the naked eye according to 
their magnitudes derived from direct compari¬ 
sons in the heavens, he had to coniine himself 
to the stars visible in our latitudes. The same 
restriction was placed upon Heis in his Atlas 
novus coelestis, published in 1872. The long- 
felt waut of a similar representation of the part 
of the heavens not visible in our latitudes was 
supplied in 1874 by Behrmann's Atlas des siid- 
lichen gestirnten Uimmels; and the Uranometria 
Argentina, which for some years past has 
been in preparation as part of the work of the 
Cordoba Observatory by Gould and his assist¬ 
ants, and which will soon be published, 
promises to be a faithful representation of the 
heavens from the South Pole to ten degrees of 
northern declination. Bnt observations of this 
kind, made by eyes of different sharpness of 
vision and under different climatic conditions, 
leave necessarily some incongruities (especially 
iu the case of stars near the limit of visibility), 
which affect the deductions drawn from their 


comparison. Houzeau's Uranomitrie generate, 
which extends over the whole heaven, will con¬ 
sequently be all the more welcome, since, 
founded as it is upon estimates made by the 
same observer and under the same climatic 
conditions, it renders direct comparison between 
the southern and northern hemispheres feasible, 
and furnishes a safe basis for the study of the 
distribution of the naked-eye stars over the 
whole heaven. The beautiful nights of Jamaica 
and of other tropical stations allowed the ex¬ 
amination of considerable parts of a constella¬ 
tion in a comparatively short time, and Houzeau 
was enabled to accomplish his whole review 
within thirteen months, from January 1875, to 
February 1876. The number of stars reoorded 
over the whole heavens is 5,719, or one to 
about seven square degrees, stars seen only 
under exceptional circumstances or by straining 
the eyes not being inoluded. The magnitudes, 
which, according to the author’s explanations, 
gtrictly fulfil the essential condition of having 
been estimated quite independently of previous 
determinations, are given in the ordinary scale, 
but with only one sub-division, instead of the two 
sub-divisions adopted by Argelander and the 
other observers. Houzeau gives some interest¬ 
ing details regarding the influence of the vicinity 
of stars upon their visibility. The places and 
magnitudes of the stars are arranged in four 
catalogues, each of a breadth of forty-five degrees 
in declination, and they are represented on five 
maps, three equatorial and two polar maps. 
The most interesting and important feature of 
these maps is the representation of the milky 
way by bluish tints of different intensity corre¬ 
sponding to the different intensities of the 
original. Houzeau gives a list of thirty-three 
points of maximum brightness, and employs 
them for a new determination of the pole of 
the galaxy. His final result for the position of 
the pole is right ascension 12h. 49m. and 
declination + 27° 30' for 1880. 

Reinite .—During his travels in Japan, Dr. 
Bein, the Professor of Mineralogy in Marburg, 
found a new mineral at Kimbosan in Kei, which 
has now been fully described by Dr. Otto 
Luedeoke of Halle (Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 
1879, 286). It occurs associat'd with large 
crystals of quartz, and both are often covered 
wiih a yellowish coating of hydrated iron oxide. 
It forms tetragoual pyramids. A small particle 
fused with acid potash sulphate was found to 
contain a heavy metallic acid. In the quanti¬ 
tative analysis, it was fused with sodium 
carbonate and saltpetre, which did not show the 
well-known manganese reaotion, and was found 
to contain 

Tungstic aoid . 75 47 

Iron protoxide . 24 33 


99 80 

as well as traces of lime, magnesia, and a 
small amount of what appeared to be tantalio 
acid. The new mineral, therefore, is pure 
tungstate of iron protoxide FoWO«. Geuther 
some time ago prepared artificially, and de¬ 
scribed in the Annalen der Chcmie, a dark violet- 
brown powder, having the specifio gravity 7 ■ 1, 
and the same composition as reinite. It is 
allied to other members of the same group as 
follows:— 

HUbnerite . MnVTO, 

. | “.W? 

Reinite. FeW0 4 

It should also be remembered that P. Grotb, 

in PogKendorff’s Annalen, has described the 

artificially prepared monoclinio httbnerite and 
ferberite FeW0 4 . In form the new mineral 
is allied rather with soheelite CaWO< and 
stolzite PbWO,, being tetragonal. The hard¬ 
ness of reinite is the same as that of fluorite, 
and the specific gravity 6'64. It is opaque, 
blackish-brown, has a brown streak. Very 
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thin flakes of the mineral allow violet-brownish 
light to pass. 

Weather Forecast ».—The Meteorological Offloe 
has commenced the regular issue of forecasts to 
subscribers, and the Council are determined to 
put the value of these announcements to a very 
practical test, by sending by telegraph, gratis, 
during the coming hay season, forecasts every 
evening to a number of gentlemen, in various 
parts of the country, who are largely interested 
in farming, only asking in return that they shall 
send in their honest opinion on the result. 
Whatever be the outcome of this experiment, it 
cannot fail to be of interest. 

Sunspotsand Rainfall. —Tn a pamphletofthirty- 
four pages, which has been prepared by Messrs. 
Lockyer, Hunter, and Archibald for submission 
to the Indian Famine Commission, and is pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, we have a carefully 
drawn- up digest of the evidence for the existence 
of a sunspot periodicity in cosmical phenomena. 
The authors have put together the evidence of 
such periodicity in Magnetio Declination, in 
Auroras, in the number of Cyclones, in the area of 
Cyclones, in Wrecks from Lloyd’s books, and in 
Bainfall, and they express their conviction that, 
notwithstanding many apparent anomalies and 
a largo area of unexplained facts, the evidence 
suffices to establish the existence of a common 
cycle, but they do admit that the time for safe 
prediction has not yet come. The pamphlet is 
very useful for those who wish to see all that 
can be said in favour of the theory. 

Geological Results of the Second Yarkand 
Mission .— A memoir containing the scientific 
observations made by the late Dr. Stoliczka, 
while attached to this mission, has been issued 
by the Indian Government. To Mr. W. T. 
Blanford, of the Geological Survey of India, 
has been entrusted the work of editing the 
rough notes and papers left by the natural¬ 
ist. During the summers of 1861 and 1865, 
Stoliczka explored the North-Western Hima¬ 
layas and parts of Western Tibet, but the 
fatigue which he experienced during these 
journeys so injured his constitution that he 
never permanently recovered. Still, he was able 
during his life to communicate the most im¬ 
portant of his observations to the scientific 
world. Papers published in the Records of the 
Geological Survey of India, and in the Journal 
of the Geological Society, have made us ac¬ 
quainted with bis principal results; but the 
work which has just been published under Mr. 
Blauford’s care adds to our knowledge of the 
geological structure of the country' which 
Stoliczka visited, especially by giving the sec¬ 
tions recorded in his travelling diary, but not 
previously published. 

Mountain Observatories .— The French Depart¬ 
mental Meteorological Commissions exhibit 
much more vitality than any of our local so¬ 
cieties, and of late the commission of the 
Dcpartement de Vaucluse has set on foot a pro¬ 
ject for the erection of an observatory on the top 
of Mont Ventoux, near Avignon, an isolated peak, 
rising to the height of about 6,200 feet, nearly 
the same as that of Mount Washington. The 
first proposal, made in 1875, came to nothing; 
but in 1877, M. Giraud, Director of the Ecole 
Normale of Avignon, ascended the mountain, and 
made a few observations, and, finally, in August 
last, a large party, led by M. Giraud, reached 
the top ar.d took readings regularly for twenty- 
four hours. The plan is now in a fair way of 
being carried into effect. The sum of £6,000 
is required for the building and for the con¬ 
struction of a road to the top. M. Bischoffi*heim 
has given £400; the Association Scientifique, 
£80 ; and from other subscribers, many of them 
municipal councils, a further sum of about 
£2,100 had been collected up to the end of May. 
We sincerely wish every success to this spirited 


venture of the southern meteorologists. The 
Italians, however, are not going to be behind 
the French, and Professor Tacchini of Palermo 
brought forward before the Congress at Borne 
a scheme for an observatory on the Casa degl’ 
Inglesi, on Etna, at a height of about 9,270 feet. 
The building is only to be inhabited from June 
to September, but meteorological registration 
is to be kept up during the remainder of the 
year. The station is to be in connexion with 
the Observatory of Catania, and a series of three 
or four subsidiary observatnrios are to be estab¬ 
lished between the new station and Catania. 

The Diurnal Range of the Barometer cm Heiqhts. 
—Dr. Hann has induced the German-Austrian 
Alpine Club to put up a self-recording aneroid 
on the Schafberg, near Ischl. He has given in 
the Austrian Zeitschrift for May a discussion 
of diurnal range from the data furnished by this 
instrument, and has compared the results with 
those from other mountain stations. He comes 
to the unsatisfactory conclusion that no data 
exist for laying down a formula for the varia¬ 
tion in diurnal range with height. The only 
definite conclusion announced is that the 
phenomenon is more strongly marked in valleys 
than on plains in the same latitude. The paper 
merits the most careful attention on the part of 
all who have studied diurnal range. 

Meteorology in Italy. —The Italian Government 
have taken formal possession of the observatory 
of the Collegio Bomano, and have removed 
Padre Ferrari, Secchi’s successor, from it. It is 
now constituted the Central Office of the new 
Italian system, of which Prof. Tacchini has been 
appointed chief, and has already entered ou his 
functions. 

The New York Nation records the formal pre- 
sentation to the Government of the invaluable 
collection of Indian portraits and curiosities 
made by the late George Catlin. This collection 
was, a generation ago, one of the standing 
attractions of London, was afterwards exhibited 
in Belgium, and there fell into the hands of the 
late Joseph Harrison, jun., of Philadelphia, who 
not only helped Mr. Catlin out of his financial 
straits by the purchase, but intentionally pre¬ 
served for his country this most remarkable 
record of the American aborigines. His widow 
has now offered it to the National Museum, 
where it will be duly displayed. 

The Revel of Greatest Rainfall in India. —In 
the Austrian Journal for May, Mr. Hill gives a 
paper on this question. He shows that the 
rainfall does not show a regular increase with 
height, and that the greatest recorded amounts 
are all found at the level of from 4,000 to 
5,000 feet above the sea. The excessive rain¬ 
fall at Dhurmsala is as well known for Western 
India as that of Cherraponjee for Eastern, 
and neither station has a great elevation. Mr. 
Hill explains the existing distribution of rain¬ 
fall in height on the principle laid down by 
General Strachey (“Boyal Society Proceedings,” 
1861), that the tension of aqueous vapour in 
the air at any level bears the same proportion 
to its tension at the sea level as the maximum 
density of vapour in the air at the required 
level for its temperature bears to its maximum 
density at sea level for the temperature prevail¬ 
ing there. 

The Anemometrical Results of the “Polaris ” 
Expedition. —Serious criticisms of the results 
given by Dr. Bessels in his portly volume 
(Academy, July 7, 1877) have already ap¬ 
peared, and revision of the figures has been 
promised, but the corrected values have not 
yet seen the light. Dr. Weihrauch, of Dorpat, 
who has paid much attention to anemo- 
metry, has re-discussed the data for wind, 
and finds them very grievously in error; the 
new results are given in the Austrian Zeitschrift 
for May. This discovery is the more unfortu¬ 
nate because Wojeikof, in his edition of Coffin’s 


Tables, has taken the figures given in the 
published volume. Dr. Weihrauoh, who has 
discussed the results of von Oettingen’s inte¬ 
grating component anemometer at Dorpat, 
finds, as might be anticipated, the observations 
too rough to indicate the more delicate pheno¬ 
mena which the Dorpat instrument brings to 
light. 

The Graduation of Thermometers .—Dr. Pernet 
has prepared for the Congress at Borne a Report 
on the determination of the fixed points of 
thermometers, and has published a summary of 
it in the Austrian Zeitschrift for April. Fro m 
his connexion with the International Metric 
Commission he has some right to speak with 
authority, but we must remark that his positive 
assertions are not received with implicit faith 
by those engaged on similar studies in this 
country. The paper is so condensed that we 
could not give an intelligible abstract in the 
space at our disposal. 

New Compounds of Ammonia and Hydrogen 
Chloride. — Hydrochloric acid and ammonia 
have hitherto been known only in one 
form of combination—that of sal ammoniac, 
analogous to salt and potassic chloride. Troost, 
during his experiments on the vapour density of 
ammonic compounds, has found a number of 
curious compounds which dry ammonia forms 
with hydrogen chloride, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and a number of other mineral and organic 
acids. In a recent communication to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences ( Comptes rend., Ixxxviii., 
578) he describes the new compounds of am¬ 
monia and hydrochlorio acid. The first contains 
four equivalents of ammonia, and one of the 
acid ; it melts at + 7°, its crystals energetically 
depolarise light, and therefore do not belong 
to the same crystalline system as sal ammoniac 
—it is anhydrous, and has the formula HCl, 
4 NHa. The second compound contains seven 
equivalents of ammonia, and one equivalent of 
the acid. It melts at — 18°; the liquid exhibits 
are the characters of supersaturation ; if rapidly 
oooled it becomes viscous, and at — 4(T becomes 
a transparent solid mass. It has the compo¬ 
sition HCl, 7 NHj. 


FINE ART. 

EABLYAND MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIAN PAINTINGS' 

Storia della Arte Cristiana, nei primi otto 
Secoli della chiesa. Scritta dal P. Raff. 
Garucci. Livr. 1—79. (Prato, 1873— 
1879.) 

Hisfoire de VArt byzantine el de Vlcono- 
graphie , d'apres les Miniatures des Manu- 
scritsgrecs. Par N. Kondakoff. (Odessa.) 
Earlg Drawings and Illuminations: an 
Introduction to the Study of Illustrated 
Manuscripts , with a Dictionary of Subjects 
in the British Museum. By Walter de 
Gray Birch and Henry Jenner. (Bagster.) 

The Apocalypse of St. John the Divine , repre¬ 
sented by Figures reproduced in facsimile 
from a MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
Edited by the Bev. H. 0. Coxe. (Printed 
for the Roxburghe Club.) 

Scriptum super Apocalypsim cum Imaginibus 
(IVenceslai Docloris). Codex Bibl. capit. 
Mefcrop. Pragensis. (Pragae.) 

To the student of Christian art, the investi¬ 
gation of its early remains is of the highest 
interest, considering that, from the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era till the invention 
of printing, these monuments (with the ex¬ 
ception of the early mosaics of churches and 
wall paintings in the Catacombs) are confined 
to the illuminations in manuscripts. It is 
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therefore surprising that more attention has 
not been paid to this class of paintings than 
has hitherte been done, affording, as they do, 
an embodiment of the Christian feeling of the 
different successive periods, as well as illus¬ 
trations of the costume, manners and customs, 
architecture, &c., of the people among whom 
they were respectively executed. In our 
own country, Strutt was the first author who 
made good and extensive use of illuminated 
manuscripts in his different works, and Dibdin 
selected many of the most beautiful specimens 
of art to be found in the most gorgeous of 
these treasures, which were reproduced in his 
Bibliographical Decameron , &c., with extreme 
fidelity and beauty; and Knight, in his 
Pictorial Distory of England, availed 
himself to a large extent of this source of 
illustration. 

The work of Father Garucci, now approach¬ 
ing completion, first mentioned at the head of 
this article, is of great importance, giving in 
the 350 folio plates already published a mass 
of figures of sacred subjects executed during 
the first eight centuries, copied from the early 
wall paintings, mosaics, sarcophagi, gilt glass 
vessels, and illuminated manuscripts. These 
are engraved for the most part in outline, and 
therefore lack the charm of the old coloured 
originals. The manuscripts of this early 
period illustrated with drawings are but few 
in number, the great majority of the books 
written during the first eight centuries being 
destitute, not only of painted subjects, but even 
of illuminated initial letters, which subse¬ 
quently became so striking a feature. The 
manuscripts illustrated by Garucci in about 
fifty of his plates are—(I) the famous Book 
of Genesis at Vienna; (2) the burnt Genesis 
of the Cottonian Library; (3) the Codex 
Amiatinus; (4) the Syriac Gospels of Flo¬ 
rence ; (5) the Cambridge Gospels; (6) the 
Vatican Codex of Cosmas Indicopleustes; 
and (7) the Vatican roll of Joshua. Of all 
these books the whole of the drawings are 
illustrated. 

The second work on our list, by N. Kon- 
dakoff, is confined to Greek art as exhibited 
in Byzantine MSS. The text is written in 
Russian, with great care and knowledge of 
the subject, with constant reference to all 
the sources in which the subject has been dis¬ 
cussed, including Dagincourt (whose name ap¬ 
pears as ^aatenaypy), Lwbarte, De Fleury 
(Evangiles), Martigny ( Dictionnaire ), Curmer, 
&o. The folio atlas of plates is filled with 
outline figures from the Vienna Genesis; the 
Vatican Joshua Roll; the BarberiniMS., No. 
1,053; the Syriac Gospels of Florence; the 
Vatican Cosmas; the Barberini Calendar; the 
Vatican Christina MS., No. 1, of the ninth 
century; the St. Petersburg Gospels, No. 21, 
of the eighth nr ninth century; the Vatican 
MSS , Nos. 747 and 1,162 ; the Paris Gregory 
Nazianzen, Nos. 543 and 550; the Paris 
Gospels, Nos. 54 and 74 ; the Gospels of the 
Library of St. Mark, 540; and the Coptic 
Gospels of Paris, No. 13. 

The third work on our list is the most 
useful addition to our knowledge of the 
subjeot hitherto published, being a dictionary 
of the principal subjects illustrated in the 
illuminated MSS. iu the British Museum. 
The actual number of MSS. stored up in the 
national libraiy at the present time is 


upwards of 50,000, but the greater portion 
are, as usual, destitute of drawings. About 
1,000 of them, however, are more or less fully 
and elaborately illustrated with drawings; and 
it is for the purpose of rendering this vast 
mass of pictorial materials available for the 
investigation of art students that Messrs. De 
Gray Birch and Jenner have compiled this 
most elaborate dictionary, with references to 
every representation of each subject contained 
in the various MSS. To show the nature of 
this dictionary, and the kind of suhjeots 
which have been catalogued, we take at 
random pp. 262 and 263, and find the fol¬ 
lowing heads:—Samuel (nine references). 
Sanctuary (fleeing to), Sannins (Caius). San- 
tarem, Saracens, Sarah (wife of Abraham), 
Sardanapalus, Satan (appearing before God), 
Saturn, Saturnalia, St. Saturninus, Satyr, 
Satyric heads, Saul, Saw, Savages and wild 
men, Scaevola, Scaffold, Scales or balance. 
Sceptre, St. Scholastica, Scenes of School, 
Sciences personified. Scientific Instruments, 
Scissors or shears, Scorpion, Scourge, Scribe 
or notary. Here alone are materials for the 
Christian or civil artist, the scientific enquirer, 
the classical student, and even the practical 
artisan. The dictionary is preceded by a 
useful Introduction of forty pages, and a 
description of the twelve autotype facsimiles, 
selected from examples of Greek, English, 
French, Italian, German, and Flemish art. 

The fourth work on our list is a charming 
set of coloured facsimiles of the drawings in 
one of the best copies of the Apocalypse, 
executed in the latter part of the fourteenth 
or beginning of the fifteenth century, at 
which period many similar volumes on this 
subject were produced. The one selected 
by Mr. Coxe, the worthy Keeper of the 
Bodleian Library, is the MS. Bodl. Auct. 
D. iv. 17 (we especially give this number, as 
it is not recorded in the printed matter pre¬ 
fixed to the volume). Each of the forty-six 
pages contains two drawings, made with the 
pen with wonderful neatness and dexterity, 
tinted with brown, red, green, and blue, with 
much skill. Each drawing measures six inches 
by four, and the subjects are of the most varied 
kind, many of them very strange and weird 
both in their material and treatment. I am 
inclined, however, to give the preference to 
another contemporary MS. of the Apocalypse 
contained in the Bodleian Library (Douce, No. 
180). The drawings are equally neat and 
carefully executed, but the artists had a finer 
conception than is shown in Mr. Coxe’s plates. 
Compare, for instance, the drawing of the 
Presentation of St. John the Divine by the 
Angel to Christ, given in the lower division 
of plate 22, with the same subject in the 
Douce volume, as given by the late H. Shaw 
in his Art of Illumination, p. 19. But the 
finest of these illuminated Apocalypse books 
which I have seen is preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Compare, for 
instance, the Adoration of the Four and Twenty 
Elders, in the Bodleian book (plate 10, upper 
division), with the same subject as repre¬ 
sented in Illuminated Illustrations of the 
Bible, which latter is more artistically con¬ 
ceived and more excellently drawn. 

The last work on our list is a lithograph 
facsimile of a manuscript commentary on the 
Apocalypse, contained in the library of the 


Chapter of Prague, illustrated with outline 
pen-and-ink drawings very much in the style 
of those of the Bodleian MS. 

J. O. Westwood. 


ABT SALE. 

We had occasion, not quite three months ago, 
to reoord in these columns a sale of water-colour 
and other designs by George Cruikshank, at the 
auction rooms in Wellington-street; but this 
week a yet more important series of this artist’s 
works has been on sale in King-street, and it 
would seem, from the fact that here were repre¬ 
sented so many famous designs which cannot 
recur, that the vast collection of his own works 
whioh George Cruikshank left behind him 
approaches exhaustion. In the present sale 
were included many of the designs for Oliver 
Twist —among the most celebrated ever wrought 
by the artist—the illustrations to Jack Shepherd, 
the Tower of London, and many other works. 
The opportunity was thus afforded of seeing 
many of the artist’s best things in the medium 
of water-colour, and of ascertaining how far his 
control of that art entitles him to be considered 
a serious master of it. It seems that the most 
finished water-oolours of George Cruikshank 
are often the least attractive: when he works 
in water-colour, with the fullest lines and the 
most persistent detail, the result is liable to dis¬ 
appoint. But he was none the less a quite 
excellent master of water-colour sketching—a 
man able to enrich with delicate colour, singu¬ 
larly conservative of aerial effect, the spaces left 
by the scanty but significant lines of his pencil 
drawing. While he was reticent in his use of 
colour, he used colour with extreme intelli¬ 
gence ; it was with him extremely suggestive 
of the actual scene which he had imagined and 
was intent to depict; it was not employed by 
him primarily for pleasure, in its harmonious 
juxtapositions. In the realm of colour, as else¬ 
where, Cruikshank was first—so to say—a 
dramatic, and only secondarily a technical 
artist. But his manner of handling the brush 
was nearly always, in pure sketches, masterly. 
He knew exactly what he wanted to do, and he 
did it quickly. A feature which has already 
been noted in the etchings of Cruikshank—the 
beauty and tenderness of his landscape back¬ 
grounds of city street or square—is yet more 
apparent in many of the tinted designs. He 
had a very peisonal sense—such as comes pro¬ 
bably only to dwellers in the town—of the dainty 
beauty of long street lines, or gabled houses, or 
houses of the eighteenth century seen through 
the thin veil of mist which, even at the best, is 
the atmosphere of London. The comparison 
between his origiual design and his finished 
etching on the copper is always interesting. 
There was plenty of opportunity for it this week 
at Christio's. It is found generally that the 
etching is the better of the two whore the first 
design has been executed in sepia, for in 
sepia Cruikshank was not particularly for¬ 
cible. But where the origiual design is in 
water-colour, or pencil overlaid with water¬ 
colour, it is probably more delicate than the 
etching, and more satisfactory, unless the 
subject be peculiarly tragic or sombre, in which 
case the etching, with its black and white, has 
moro likelihood to be strong than has the 
delicately tinted drawing. Thus the little 
drawing of the Night before the Execution, with 
its pretty background of the houses on Tower 
Green, which sold on Tuesday for £o, was very 
preferable to the etching as a whole, for, though 
the etching has a force which the design lacked, 
the design bad a delicacy missing in the black 
and white. Elizabeth brought Prisoner to the 
Tower — a fine drawing in which the scene that 
passes is beheld through a large gate, probably 
a water gate, in the foreground—sold on Tuea- 
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day for £15 15b. ; while the yet more dramatic 
design of a mass of fighting men on a bridge— 
Sir Thomas Wyatt attacking the By-ward Tower — 
a design fall of the vehemence of action, waa 
sold for £16 16s. Courtenay's Escape from the 
Tower, a drawing in sepia and line, more potent 
in conception than in execution, sold for £2; 
while an exceedingly pretty design, exquisitely 
carried out —Queen Mary affiancing Herself to 
Philip of Spain —fetched £4 10s. These are, 
perhaps, all the drawings from Mr. Ainsworth's 
romance The Tower of London which call for 
record. Among the designs for Jack Shep¬ 
herd, there should be named the subject of 
Jack getting Drunk and ordering his Mother off 
and Jack committing the Bobbery in Willesden 
Church, not only on account of the finished 
design, but by reason of the life-like marginal 
sketches whioh exhibited the artist's frequent 
reference to Nature. On Wednesday was sold 
a further portion of the artistic property left, 
behind him by the artist. A large humorous 
drawing of a too familiar subject of the carica¬ 
turist—sea-sickness—sold for £13 10s. It was 
called Scene on Board a Margate Steamer, and 
was itself noticeable, not for caricature, but for 
the extraordinary power of fidelity to various 
expression of which it gave evidence. Another 
delicately executed humorous drawing —The 
Unicersal Philanthropist —far less rich in expres¬ 
sion, but agreeable in tone and excellently 
handled, sold for but £2 12s. Gd. But, on the 
whole, the most important drawings in the sale 
were the eleven illustrations to Oliver Twist. 
Oliver plucks up Sjiirit was sold for £16 16s.; 
Oliver introduced to the Respectable Old Gentleman 
for £15 15s.: Oliver amazed at the Dodger's Mode 
of going to Work —the admirable design in which 
the elderly and absorbed student has his pocket 
picked at the bookstall; the most brilliant and 
expressive little water-colour exhibited—£21; 
the Murderer and his Dog, remarkable for the 
contrast between the sullen visage of the ruffian 
Sykes and the quiet English landscape, £25 4s.; 
and the Last Chance: Sykes on the House Roof, 
£11 Os. 6d. This last, though, of course, a very 
clever design, is not at all equal to the etching 
in significance, tragedy, and beauty, the mar¬ 
vellous background of the etching—a back¬ 
ground of squalid street and picturesque 
window and clothes-line—being but faintly 
indicated. The collection, as a whole, was of 
much interest, and may be said to be valuable 
in that it afforded an occasion for those who 
have considered Cruikshank too simply as a 
caricaturist or a didactio draughtsman to make 
acquaintance with the other elements of his 
talent. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore's study of Meryon, 
with a detailed catalogue of Meryon’s etchings 
for the convenience of the amateur, will be 
published immediately, we understand, by Mr. 
A. Wyatt Thibaudeau, in a small volume on 
fine paper, and of which the issue will be 
strictly limited. 

M. Mcxoaksv is one of the most popular 
and striking of contemporary foreign painters, 
and he has not often executed cleveror work, 
whatever be its faults, than the picture of 
Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to his Daughttrs, 
which appears to be now on view in Bond- 
street, at Mr. Sedelmeyer's gallery, and which 
M. Courtry has just now engraved. Courtry 
is an unequal etcher ; his talent never, perhaps, 
rises to genius, and it sometimes sinks to dul- 
ness. But he is at his boat in this work. We 
cannot say that the face of Milton, as interpreted 
by him or conceived by the original artist, has 
any special dignity, but the whole picture is at 
all events a fairly dignified yeure-picture, and 
to its characteristics M. Courtry has paid atten¬ 
tion. Some persons would have represented 


the scene depicted much as a scene of sentiment, 
but the artist whose work we are disonssing has 
not done so. He has conceivably remembered 
that the task of writing to dictation the whole 
of the immortal work may not have been wholly 
congenial—at all events was not light—and the 
damsels are represented with expressions of 
varying vivacity and absorption. The interior, 
being of the seventeenth oentury, is of course 
picturesque, and M. Courtry has exoellently 
translated into black and white the lights and 
shades of colour of the original picture. 

A remarkable sculptured stone of the 
Roman period has been recently discovered at 
York. It represents a male head, with the hair 
nicely carved, set upon a base, which has two 
faces or sides. On each face there is a label, 
with two letters on it, D M—0 E. The stone 
is about two feet high, and has stood probably 
at the corner of a wall or tomb. How should 
the inscription be interpreted ? 

Jx the recent speech made by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, in the House of Lords, in favour of the 
proposals for widening London Bridge, one of 
the arguments made use of was that the same 
thing had been done successfully in Florence. 
There is, however, no parallel between these 
two cases, as a correspondent in Florence points 
out in a forcible manner. “ In the first place,” 
he writes, 

“any comparison between the magnificent edifice, 
London Bridge, and the paltry Ponte alle Grazie at 
Florence, is ntterly absurd. The first is one of the 
finest bridges in the world, thrown over a deep and 
wide river, is a triumph of engineering skill, and is 
built of costly materials ; the second, a common¬ 
place, shabby structure, crosses a torrent—the 
Arno—which for most part of the year is not a 
yard deep below its arches, which were therefore 
easily built, and it is of ordinary hammer-dressed 
rubble. Before it was widened it was one of the 
most incommodious and dangerous bridges for pas¬ 
sengers existing in any great city, and it was a 
matter of absolute necessity to remedy these 
defects. 

‘ ‘ The Ponte alle Grazie has been widened by "cast- 
iron archways, the abutments of which are the 
triangular spurs on each side of the piers of the 
old bridge ; the stone arches are semicircular, the 
iron ones are elliptical, and the combination of the 
two is about as ugly in point of design as may be 
conceived. But the old bridge has no architectural 
beauty whatever, and its additional disfigurement 
is little cared for in presence of the fact that it has 
been made a safe and commodious bridge. 

“ If, to widen that most beautiful bridge in Italy, 
the Ponte alia Trinita, by Ammanati, the Munici¬ 
pality of Florence had suggested a plan resembling 
that adopted in the case of their plain old bridge 
of tbe Grazie, they would have been denounced as 
Vandals all over Europe, and such a proposal would 
have constituted a case really resembling the pro¬ 
posed widening of London Bridge, so far as the 
question of taste is concerned. To impair tbe 
beauty of any great work of art is a national dis¬ 
grace and a public calamity. 

“ I do not sufficiently remember the bridges on 
the Rhone or at Paris, also quoted by the Lord 
Chancellor, but if these instances in any way 
resemble that selected from Florence, they must 
tell equally against his argument. He must adduce 
cases ia which the commodious widening of bridges 
has been attained without injury to the original 
design, the design being at the same time as beauti¬ 
ful as that of London Bridge. To quote the suc¬ 
cessful and ugly widening of a plain old bridge, in 
support of that of one of the noblest bridges in the 
world, by means calculated to impair its beauty, is 
objectionable, for there is no end to the mischief 
which might be done were such a statement allowed 
to have any weight.” 

We hear that Mr. Heath Wilson and Mr. 
Pullan’s great design for the decoration of the 
cupola of St. Paul’s has been sent off by sea 
from Florence, and has probably arrived by this 
time in London. It is offered by the publio- 
spirited artists merely as a contribution towards 
the solution of a difficult problem. 


The French landscape painter Jules Hereau 
has been killed by a lamentable aocident that 
happened to him as he was returning by rail 
from Auteuil to Paris on the 26th ult. Jules 
Hereau is tolerably well known in England, 
where he resided for some time, painting several 
remarkable views of the Thames. He was bom 
in Paris in 1831, and obtained medals at the 
Salons of 1865 and 1868. He had two piotures 
in the late Salon, one of whioh, called Rives 
de la Meuse, was engraved in If Art a few 
weeks ago. He leaves a widow and two 
ohildren, who are, it seems, but ill provided 
for. 8uoh is the sympathy, however, that is 
felt for them under this terrible bereavement, 
that a sale is already being organised for their 
benefit, which it is hoped may meet with as 
much success as that which recently brought 
such substantial aid to the family of the French 
painter Mouchot. Mdme. Hereau is herself an 
excellent painter on porcelain. She exhibited 
a flower-piece at the Salon this year, which was 
also engraved in L'Art. It appeared under her 
maiden name, Louise Darru, by whioh she is 
best known as an artist. 

Ax exhibition has just been opened in Paris 
of the works of the celebrated soulptor, M. 
Clesinger. It includes his beautiful statue of 
Phrynt, the terrible Bull of the Roman Campagna, 
and the two eque-trian groups of Perseus and 
Andromeda ana Nessus and Dejanira. 

Tbe exhibition of the Muede des Arts 
Ddooratifs, in the Pavilion de Flore, will be 
changed, in the course of this week, from a con¬ 
temporary to a retrospective exhibition. This 
change will be effected, it is stated, without the 
necessity of dosing the museum even for a few 
days, it being so organised that the oolleetions 
of objects of ancient art will gradually fill the 
places of those of modern art without any inter¬ 
vening period. A fine collection of works of 
Arabian art, lent by M. de Saint-Maurice, has 
already been plaoed in one of the salles. 

The Salon closed, as announced, on June 30. 
Artists are allowed one month for removing 
their works. 

The statue of M. Thiers, which is to be set 
up at Nancy on August 3, was successfully cast 
in bronze last week at the Rolland foundry, in 
the presence of its sculptor, M. Guilbert, Mdme. 
Thiers, and several other persons. The figure 
is over three metres in height, not counting the 
pedestal. M. Guilbert has reoeived a commis¬ 
sion from the Government for a repetition of 
this statue, to be erected in honour of the great 
French statesman at Bone, in Algeria. 

Oxe of the first portraits ever painted by 
Gallait—that of M. Barthelemy Dumortier— 
has just been presented by his heirs to the 
Royal Belgian Museum. 

A MoxtrMEXT to Cornelius was unveiled at 
Diissddorf on June 25. 

A fierce discussion is going on in Hamburg 
respecting the projected monument to Lessing 
which is to be set up in that city—indeed, the 
discussion has extended far beyond Hamburg 
itself, for it is rightly deemed of national im¬ 
portance that a fitting memorial should be 
raised to tbe great dramatist, who has expressed 
more forcibly, perhaps, than any other the spirit 
of the united German people, and who belongs, 
not to Hamburg or even Germany alone, but to 
all the world. One of the questions at issue is 
whether the figure shall be represented standing 
or sitting, and one of the last contributions 
to the study of the subject is a pamphlet by 
Earl Hirsche, in which he oriticises Professor 
Sohaper's design, the one which as yet has found 
most favour. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts opens with the 
continuation of the Marquis de Chenneviere’s 
able critique of the “Desains de Maitres 
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« anciens,” exhibited at the Boole des. Beaux- 
s Arts. The drawings of the German and Flemish 

* schools are those whioh oome under notice in 
i this number, especially those by Dfirer (wherein 
tl the collection is very rich, thanks to the exer- 
i, tions of M. Ephrussi), Baldung Grim, Holbein 
b the elder, Vaudyck. Ostade, and Rembrandt, 
i Several drawings of great interest are repro- 
s duced, including three by Bembrandt, and a 
s heliogravure of a finished drawing by Netscber 
P —a young woman playing on a mandoline—in 

4 the possession of the Duo d’Aumale. The other 
, article of most interest is the continuation of 
j M. Benjamin Fillon’s study of the “ Hynero- 
i tomachia,” with the numerous illustrations it 
,j gives from that remarkable work of the early 
t Renaissance, copied some from the Italian and 
j some from the Frenoh edition. A review of 
t the Salon, giving, among other illustrations, a 
,j heliogravure from Bonnat's forcible portrait of 
, Victor Hugo; a notice of the Ceramic Museum 

at Sevres; and a notice of the Baron Davillier’s 
, book on “ Spanish Goldsmith's Work in the 
Middle Ages and Benaissance,” make up the 
rest of the number, 
o 

l - 

THE STAGE. 

K. 

,j THE COMEDIE FBANfAISE AT THE GAIETY 

THEATBE. 

I The theorists who have attributed the popularity 

5 of the performances of the Comodie Fran^aise 
in London to the influences of fashion and an 

„ unreasoning delight in what is curious and rare, 
a would assuredly find it difficult to explain the 
i, varying degrees of favour aojcorded to the pieces 
,5 that have been represented. Whether the 

1 Gaiety audiences have been justified or not 

2 in preferring Le Oendre de M. Poirier or 
Mdlle. de la Seigliere to Le Sphinx or Le 
Demi-Monde, there can be no doubt that 
they have really found more pleasure in 
the plays they have preferred than in those 

* which have appeared to excite less interest. 

-! The applause that has been bestowed has 

been honest applause, unstimulated by any 
i of those artificial means which the French 
„ theatres seem unable wholly to dispense with ; 

and when, on the other hand, languor and 
a apathy have oppressed the audience, it can hardly 

be pretended that any prejudices of the kind 
of which unsuccessful authors are wont to com- 
jj, plain were in operation to prevent a favourable 

, i verdict. As with plays so with players. The 

$ satisfaction which Mr. Hollingshead’s patrons 

have derived from the interpretation of the 
works in the selected repertory has not always 
( corresponded with the judgment of Parisian 

*' audiences; but there is not the least reason to 

3 doubt that it has been of a genuine nature. 
Our public, it may be admitted, are less quali- 

j ( fied as a rule to judge. The subtle beauties of 
“ diction,” for example, which yield to the cul¬ 
tivated Frenoh ear so much delight, are with us 
d only dimly apprehended and but little enjoyed; 

and it is probable that something of the fine 
^ moderation which, in comedy at least, dis- 
£ tinguishee the higher school of French acting 

* here fails to obtain due recognition. On the 

II other hand, English audiences have, at least, 
** the advantage of dwelling outside the sphere 
d of those influences which are apt to render 
1 ? the judgments of the fellow-oountrymen of 
i 1 authors and actors capricious and unenduring. 
>> In dramatic art, as in most other things, there 
W are fashions which come and go—welcomed 
9 chiefly beoause they are novel, and dismissed 

for a corresponding reason. Political and social 

4 feelings, and all those other elements which 
d make up what may be called the temper of the 

times, have also their influences. Who can 
doubt, for example, that the heat of strife 
J between the Classicists and the Bomanticists 
has endowed works of both sohools with an im¬ 


portance for beyond their real merits P When 
to all this is superadded the prestige of a great 
name, and the excitement that always attends 
the removal of a long-standing interdict upon 
the performance of a play of note, sufficient 
reasons—other than those of a purely aesthetic 
character—may be imagined for a considerable 
difference between the effect produced by the 
representation of a given play in Paris and 
London. 

One of the most striking results of these per¬ 
formances has been the comparative failure of 
the romantic dramas of Victor Hugo. Of the 
impression created by Hernani I have already 
spoken. Since then. Buy Blue has been per¬ 
formed with hardly greater success. The 
shallowness of those devices for exciting the 
wonder and admiration of audiences to which 
the illustrious author delights to call attention 
in his prefaces, is a little too obvious, and, alto¬ 
gether, Buy Bias seemed in the representation 
to deserve no higher rank than tliatof melodrama 
dignified by poetical diction and by many fine 
oratorical passages. Unfortunately, these latter 
merits were greatly obscured by the inadequacy 
of the interpretation. M. Mounet-Sully seemed 
too ill at ease in the lackey’s livery to pay due 
attention to the delivery of lines; and in no 
one of his impersonations has he exhibited so 
complete an inability to restrain his displays of 
passion or to subordinate details to a final effect. 
The famous rebuke administered by Buy Bias 
to the self-seeking Council of State has an 
advantage over the similar tirade of the Em¬ 
peror in Hernani in tho fact that it is relevant 
to the scene and in perfect harmony with the 
situation; but the excess of gesture, the fre¬ 
quently superfluous loudness of tone, and, above 
all, the neglect of proportion which characterised 
the actor’s delivery deprived this long speech 
almost entirely of its force and beauty. The 
melodramatic character of the play is rendered 
more obvious by the almost entire lack of 
subtlety in the delineation of character. The 
only personage who stands forth as a vigorous 
creation of the poet’s mind is the almost purely 
incidental character, Don Caesar. This character 
M. Coquelin represented with abundance of 
humour, but certainly with no adequate indica¬ 
tion of the still unbroken dignity and pride 
which add to his rags and his marauding 
habits so many picture«que touches. M. 
Febvre’s Don Sallust was duly grave, dignified, 
and self-possessed. The part of the Queen, of 
which so much has been heard in association 
with the name of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt since 
the recent revival of this play, does not afford 
that distinguished actress any opportunity for 
new evidences of her powers. The charming 
languor of her utterances when lamenting 
the dull uniformity and restraint of her 
life in the Spanish court has become 
familiar in the ears of Gaiety audiences; 
and her outburst of passion over the patriotic 
hero in his last moments was neither as 
moving nor as picturesque as her acting in 
other scenes of a similar character in which she 
has lately appeared. In the Andromague, on 
the other hand, both Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
and M. Mounot-Sully were seen to great advan¬ 
tage. When this comedy was revived at the 
Theatre Francis with the present distribution 
of parts about two years ago, some surprise was 
felt that the character of Hermione—one of the 
most famous of the impersonations of Rachel— 
was assigned to Mdlle. Dudlay. Whether 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt had herself preferred 
the part of Andromaque, or whether the adminis¬ 
tration had chosen to allot to her a oharacter 
certainly not the most prominent in the tragedy, 
are questions of little importance. The choioe 
was anyway a wise one, for it is the province of 
this lady rather to inspire pity than terror— 
rather to win by soft and tender utterances 
than to overawe by the exhibition of the 


grander passions. In more violent displays 
she is apt, by the very excess of her action and 
the rapidity of her utterances, to betray a lack 
of that physioal power whioh was certainly not 
conventionally missingin Mdlle. Dudlay’s ener¬ 
getic performance of Hermione. Probably no 
performer on the French stage ever brought to 
the delivery of noble verses more beautiful 
intonations, or a more exquisite art of marking 
the measure of the lines without a trace of the 
monotony of the old school of declamation; but 
these qualities demand a calmer mood. The series 
of representations will be brought to a close this 
evening. Moy Thomas. 


MUSIC. 

The symphony in E minor, by Professor Mae- 
farren, which was performed at the Philharmonic 
concert of Wednesday week, was written, if 
we remember rightly, for the defunct British 
Orchestral Society. It cannot be considered 
one of its composer's happiest efforts. There is 
some charm of melody in the second movement, 
serenade, andante, and the gavotte is a fair 
imitation of a style of writing in vogue a 
century and a half ago. But the first move¬ 
ment is vague and restless, and the themes of 
the finale are open to the charge of triviality. 
The orohestration throughout is of the simplest 
character. M. Saint-Saens’ pianoforte concerto 
in G minor. No. 2, was playod with much spirit 
by the composer, and very favourably received. 
Further acquaintance does not, however, tend 
to modify our opinion of the work, expressed on 
the occasion of its performance at the Crystal 
Palace. In the second part of the concert, M. 
Saint-Saens gave a highly-finished rendering 
of Bach’s organ prelude and fugue in A minor. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and Weber's 
Jubilee overture completed the list of instru¬ 
mental items, and the usual quantity of vocal 
music was furnished by Mdlle. Hohenschild 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings. The record for the 
sixty-seventh season of the Philharmonic Society 
is a very barren one, not a single novelty of im¬ 
portance having been introduced at any of the 
concerts. The number of subscribers continues 
to dwindle, and a supreme effort is needed to 
replaoe the society in the honourable position it 
once occupied in the musical world. 

Thebe was an excellent performance of 
Die Zauberflote at Her Majesty’s Theatre yes¬ 
terday week with Mdme. Gerster, Mdme. Marie 
Eoze, Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Trebelli, Signor 
Trapolli, Signor Del Puente, and Herr Behrens 
in the leading parts. The event of greatest 
interest, however, has been the revival of Mignon, 
with Mdme. Christine Nilsson in the title-role. 
Though not by any means a masterpiece, M. 
Ambroise Thomas’ lyrio version of Wilhelm 
Meister contains a quantity of pleasing music, 
and it will attain greater longevity than the more 
ambitious and laboured Hamlet. Mdme. Nilsson’s 
presentment of Goethe’s pathetic creation is one 
of the most artistic in her repertoire. The 
Swedish prima donna is supported by Mdme. 
Kellogg, Mdme. Trebelli, Signor Campanini, 
and M. Boudil. This reads like a very strong 
cast, but the actual result of Tuesday’s perform¬ 
ance was not entirely satisfactory. The deterio¬ 
ration of Mdme. Kellogg’s voice was painfully 
apparent, and neither Signor Campanini nor 
M. Boudil appeared to the Dest advantage. 

M. Jules Massenet’s opera, Le lloi do 
Lahore, is the first important work of its kind 
from his pen. Born in 1812 at Montaut, Loire, 
Massenet received his musical education at the 
Paris Conservatoire. In 1865 he won the grand 
prix de Borne, and has since proved himself to 
be a worthy recipient of that coveted honour. 
His published works comprise several orchestral 
suites, two oratorios— Marie Magdelelne and Ev 
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—incidental music to Leconte de Lisle’s drama, 
Lea Erinnyes , and the grand opera, Le Roi de 
Lahore. This last saw the light at Paris on 
April 27, 1877, and was at once received with 
favour, though the Parisian critics were not 
slow in discerning some defects of considerable 
gravity. However, the work has made its way 
both in Germany and Italy, and, as operas 
planned on a large scale are alone suitable for 
the stage of Covent Garden, Mr. Gye has dis¬ 
played wisdom in selecting Le Roi de Lahore as 
an addition to his repertory. The book of M. 
Louis Gallet is arranged to give splendid oppor¬ 
tunities to the scene-painter and stage manager. 
It affords another instance of the modem ten¬ 
dency to select the subjects for opera libretti 
from the boundless resources of the legendary 
and the romantic. This is one of the strongest 
points in the Wagnerian theory, and it is one 
that will commend itself more and more as time 
progresses. The lore of ancient India alone 
offers an inexhaustible mine of wealth and 
boauty ready to the hand of the musician. As 
we have said, the groundwork of Le Roi de 
Lahore is deftly planned, and in this respect the 
book will compare with the best of those by 
Scribe. Beyond this M. Gallet has not cared 
to venture. The poetry of the tale must be its 
own recommendation, for there is little merit in 
the diction, and no attempt whatever at charac¬ 
terisation. The glittering genre of Halevy and 
Meyerbeer is observable in the music, but the 
orchestration is more highly coloured, and the 
melodies are frequently tinged with a Gounod- 
like sentiment and tenderness. Withallthis,there 
are traces of the working of an individual mind, 
particularly in certain sequences, frequently 
utilised by M. Massenet with good effect. There 
is much that is very charming in the quieter 
portions of the opera, and, speaking generally, 
Le Roi de Lahore may be considered as a work 
of great promise. The performance at the Royal 
Italian Opera is immensely superior to that at 
the Academie Royale. The Scindia of M. Lassalle 
was the sole redeeming feature of the Paris cast, 
and the eminent baritone gives equal effect to 
the part in the Italian version. Mdlle. Pasqua, 
Signor Gayane, and Mdlle. Turolla also deserve 
some commendation, their names being placed in 
the order of merit. The lavish expense incurred 
in placing the opera on the stage is money well 
invested, for an inadequate raise en-scene would 
have imperilled its success. 

Tiie concerts of the past week have been of 
secondary importance, and there has been 
nothing to demand any detailed criticism in 
these columns. 

We deeply regret to announce the death ol 
Mr. Henry Smart on Sunday last, at his resi¬ 
dence in St. John’s Wood, in the sixty.seventh 
year of his ago. By his death this country 
loses one of its best musicians. Mr. Smart came 
of a musical family, his father being iu his day 
a distinguished professor of the violin, while his 
uncle, Sir George Smart, held a very high place 
among English artists. Henry Smart was alike 
known as an organist and a composer ; but it 
was in the latter capacity that he achieved his 
greatest successes. His cantata, The Rridc of 
Lunkerron, written for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1SG4, is one of the best of modem English 
compositions; many of his part-songs and 
ballads have attained a richly deserved popu- 
laiity. He was no less successful as a composer 
for the Church; his services and anthems are 
probably sung in every cathedral in the country, 
while as a writer for the organ he had few 
equals and no superior among his contempo¬ 
raries. Mr. Smart’s services to the cause of 
art in this country had very recently been 
publicly acknowledged by a Government pen¬ 
sion of £100 per annum, which he has unfor¬ 
tunately not lived to enjoy. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Some of the JEddas. By Charles G. 

Warnford Lock. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr. Lock’s interests in Iceland are com¬ 
mercial rather than literary. It is to him 
rather a place with mineral products to 
be developed than a “ home of Eddas,” 
or “a birthplace of thrilling sagas”; and 
in this respect the title of his book is 
perhaps a little misleading. He appears to 
have acted as the secretary of a joint-stock 
company which was formed by his father 
and others a few years ago for the purpose of 
working the sulphur deposits in the north of 
Iceland, and of which the head-quarters were 
at Husavik, a little port on the north-east 
coast. This is the company of which, if we 
remember rightly, Captain Burton, in his 
Ultima Thule, described the prospects in 
somewhat sanguine terms; our present author 
hints guardedly at the circumstances which 
attended its decline and fall. He was in Ice¬ 
land in 1872, when Captain Burton fraternised 
with his party, but the present volume con¬ 
tains only slight references to the events of 
that visit, and is entirely occupied with the 
experiences of two later visits, in the years 
1875 and 1876-7. In the first of those 
years he seems to have explored pretty 
thoroughly the neighbourhood of Husavik 
and Myvatn, and has added one more to 
the descriptions of the grand Dettifoss Fall 
to which Mr. Baring Gould was the first 
to call attention. He then, in company with 
some Icelandic friends, including a lady, 
galloped from Akureyri to Reikiavik by the 
Storisandr route, accomplishing the ride of 
350 miles in the remarkably short time of five 
days, and concluded his expedition by a visit 
to the comparatively tourist-haunted region 
of Hekla and the geysirs. In the next year 
he landed at Reikiavik at the end of April or 
the beginning of May, made his way round 
by the coast route to Akureyri—the more 
direct Storisandr track being impassable at 
that early season—and reached Husavik in 
the beginning of June. The remainder of the 
summer, with the exception of a short scamper 
to Seydisfiordr on the south-east coast on a 
matter connected with the sale of ponies, 
appears to have been mainly occupied with 
the company’s mining operations, and the 
exigencies of their business apparently required 
their agent to remain on the north coast 
through the next winter. A significant 
heading in one of the chapters devoted to this 
period, “ How Companies’ Business is Mis¬ 
managed,” prepares us for the crisis which 
shortly afterwards took place in the company’s 


affairs. The details are naturally touched 
on with some reserve, but the upshot 
was that, “owing to the spasmodic and 
unreliable manner in which remittances 
were sent from London,” the secretary found it 
necessary to convene a meeting of the com¬ 
pany’s local creditors, which was held at 
Husavik, under the presidency of the Syslu- 
madr, some time in January 1877. We 
speak from an imperfect recollection of the 
commercial chapters of the GrkgSs, but, so far 
as we remember, that venerable code enters 
with greater detail into the equitable division 
of captured whales than into the machinery 
applicable to the winding-up of joint-stock 
companies. It may be that its deficiencies 
in this respect have been supplemented by 
the Althing. But, whatever the Legislature 
may have done, it would appear that the 
executive has shown itself alive to the necessity 
of making some provision for the requirements 
of joint-stock enterprise, for we are informed 
by our author that the first thing which the 
Danish Government did after they let their 
sulphur diggings to an English house was to 
build a new gaol at Husavik. A local 
authority, the Hreppstjdri (a kind of overseer 
of the poor), who attended the creditors’ 
meeting, naturally caught at what was pro¬ 
bably a unique opportunity of utilising 
the new building, and proposed to incar¬ 
cerate in it the secretary of the defaulting 
company. But the financial arrangements 
for the maintenance of prisoners in Iceland 
are defective; and when it appeared that the 
hreppstjori would probably have to maintain 
the prisoner at his own expense, the proposal 
was dropped, and eventually the unfortunate 
representative of the company retained his 
liberty on condition of surrendering his own 
effects as well as those of his employers. The 
discomforts of being in pawn at Lille are well 
known to all the readers of Thackeray; those 
of being in liquidation in Iceland are probably 
more serious, and the prospects of discharge 
by means of postal remittances are certainly 
more remote. Our author’s energies were 
fortunately equal to the emergency. He 
piled on a sledge such of his effects as he was 
allowed to retain, trudged across the ice¬ 
bound country to Akureyri (the chief place 
on the northern coast), and there maintained 
himself by giving instruction in English at 
the inD. His lectures were well attended; 
and although his maximum fee was 4|d. an 
hour, yet it may be satisfactory to the frugal 
mind to learn that even on these modest 
charges it is possible to earn at Akureyri more 
than double the cost of your board and lodging. 
It is fair, however, to warn those who are in 
search of educational employment, and to 
whom the chance of a professorship of English 
at Akureyri might appear to afford an 
opening, that, although the cost of living 
may be moderate, the standard of comfort is 
not high. An untimely illness prevented Mr. 
Lock from taking the first opportunity of 
starting homeward, and when he attempted 
to resume his lessons he found that the local 
schoolmaster had stepped into his shoes and 
was teaching the greater number of his former 
pupils. Financial difficulties again stared 
him in the face ; the pack-horse on which he 
had counted for his homeward journey was 
seized by ruthless creditors; but mine host 


of the inn gave board and lodgings on the 
easy terms of “ pay when you like,” and the 
unfortunate secretary retained the use of his 
two riding-horses by the ingenious device, 
on which even a bankruptcy judge would 
bestow an approving smile, of transferring 
them to a creditor who resided at Reikiavik 
on condition that the debtor should be 
allowed to take them himself to their 
destination. It was something to be saved 
from what to an Icelander is the depth of 
degradation—the necessity of travelling on 
foot; but, even with the aid of the two 
steeds, the journey to Reikiavik was no joke. 
With unlimited means, and at the height of 
the summer season, travelling in Iceland is 
not luxurious; in the month of April, with 
a shallow purse, it involves filth and dis¬ 
comfort unutterable. Mounted on half his 
assets, our author travelled in company 
with the postman, and his description of 
some of the quarters at which he was com¬ 
pelled to put up in the course of his twelve 
days’ ride—notably of a hovel called Bak- 
kasel—leads to the conclusion that among 
the indispensable equipments for a journey at 
that time and by that route ought to be 
reckoned the stomach of an ostrich, the hide 
of a rhinoceros, and, finally, what Aris¬ 
tophanes calls a piva pt] TtTprjylvrjv. By dint 
of hard riding, and, when the sorely-pressed 
steeds gave in, of hard rowing, Reikiavik 
was reached before the steamer left, and there 
was time enough to make the necessary 
enquiries for letters and property. After 
a long search, the former were found at the 
bottom of two drysalter’s oases, huddled 
pell-mell together, with or without envelopes, 
and glued together by some sticky substance 
which was conjectured to possess disinfectant 
qualities. It would appear that the paste 
restante is one of the Icelandic institutions 
which are still capable of improvement. As 
for the stores which ought to have main¬ 
tained this martyr to joint-stock enterprise 
through the winter; tea and preserved vege¬ 
tables had formed with arsenical soap a close 
alliance which materially interfered with their 
value as articles of food, but at the bottom of 
all were found two plum puddings which 
were still eatable, and which were probably 
even more welcome after a fortnight of semi- 
starvation than they would have been if they 
had reached their destination in time for the 
Yuletide festivities. Mr. Lock’s aocount of 
his Icelandic experiences ends with this 
episode, for the steamer conveyed him away 
from the Home of the Eddas and sulphur; and 
the next chapter, which describes a ride aoross 
the Sprengisandr, is from the hand of Dr. Le 
Neve Foster. 

Ponies, sulphur, the verse and prose of Mr. 
Morris, and the millenary have quickened 
the general interest in Iceland during the 
last few years, and have produced a copious 
supply of literature on the island. Messrs. 
Maurer, Waller, Watts, Burton, and Trollope 
have treated of it from the different points of 
view of the historian, the artist, the Alpine 
Club, the traveller, and the litterateur. 
The facts of Mr. Lock having wintered in 
the island, and of his havingenjoyed exceptional 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the domestic and social life of the islanders, 
justify him in adding one more to the formid- 
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able list of books about Iceland ; but it is a 
pity that he has not brought a little more 
literary skill to the execution of his task. 
His book is heavy reading, and, whether it be 
from defective arrangement or from lack of de¬ 
scriptive power, it does not add materially to our 
pre-existing stock of information or ideas. 
Neither persons, places, nor incidents are 
graphically described, and an oppressive 
atmosphere of boozing and dirt pervades the 
whole volume, and leaves an unpleasant taste 
in the mouth when it is finished. It would 
be unfair to blame Mr. Lock for the faults of 
his hosts, but we will hope for the credit of 
Iceland that it was with the seamy side of its 
society that he was brought most closely in 
contact. 

A satisfactory feature of the volume, and 
one which contrasts favourably with the 
haphazard nomenclature of that most per¬ 
severing and inarticulate of mountaineers, 
Mr. "Watte, is the accuracy with which local 
names are given, and the fullness with which 
their significance is explained. The author 
has evidently studied his Cleasby and Vigfus- 
son to good purpose, and he is justified in 
pouring down on the casual spelling, and 
still more casual accentuation, of an Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewer the scorn whioh one who 
has not merely studied Icelandic, but in¬ 
structed Icelanders, might be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to feel. Occasionally, indeed, his 
philological zeal is a little confusing to the 
reader, and the not uncommon mistake is 
committed of supposing that a word may be 
translated by its etymological next-of-kin. 
It takes some thought to realise that “fee- 
chapman ” means cattle-dealer, and a student 
of local institutions, even with the rape of 
Bramber present to his memory, would be 
puzzled by the functionary who is described 
as “ rape-steerer.” 

The most useful part of the book is the 
small-print appendix, which contains a collec¬ 
tion of practical hints about outfit, modes of 
conveyance, and so forth, and a list of routes, 
with fuller particulars about accommodation 
than are to be found anywhere else. These 
notes will be invaluable to the compiler of the 
future Baedeker for Iceland, and no tourist 
who intends to go farther afield than Hekla 
and the geysirs should omit to consult them. 
But he will do well to bear in mind that 
epithets of praise and blame are relative, and 
that the standard of comfort applicable to 
Icelandic lodgings is not high. The number 
of places to which the remark “ accom. exc.” 
is appended is so large, and the associations 
of the present writer with some of them are 
so far from Sybaritic, that he was for some 
time in doubt whether the abbreviated adjec¬ 
tive signified excellent or execrable. 

C. P. Ilbebt. 


Sketches and Studies in Italy. By J. A. 

Symonds. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

This book is of a very composite character, 
ranging, as it does, from Antinous to Gaston 
de Foix, and from Milton to Alfieri. Its 
title is justified by a certain number of 
descriptive sketches of Italian places, such as 
Amalfi or Canossa ; but the book also contains 
an elaborate essay on Blank Verse, and another 
on the debt of English to Italian literature. 


while the most important paper of all is one on 
Antinous. We have here, in fact, a collection 
of Mr. Symonds’ magazine articles for the last 
few years, with no very well-defined thread of 
unity running through them, and consisting 
of work of very varying degrees of excellence. 

No one would be entitled to give an abso¬ 
lute opinion upon the value of the descriptive 
sketches of Italy without testing them on the 
spots described, but the large amount of this 
kind of writing which Mr. Symonds’ books 
contain raises doubts which do not, perhaps, 
require special knowledge for their solution. 
Byron said, in his brutal way, “ Description 
is always disgusting and the maxim is at 
any rate so far true that the only tolerable 
descriptive writing is the very best. If this 
kind of writing interprets nature and haunts 
the memory with subtle pleasure, as does the 
best descriptive poetry, it justifies itself— 
hardly otherwise. That mediocre descriptive 
writing should exist 

“ Non di, non homines, non conceasere columnae.” 

Now, passages do occur in this volume, 
notably the account of Paestum and Amalfi, 
which have the needful exquisiteness and 
unity of impression. Others might be quoted 
which do not justify their existence by reach¬ 
ing the same high level, and there are some 
where all unity of impression is lost by a 
superabundance of commonplace historical 
detail. One cannot think, for instance, that 
it was necessary to tell the story of Canossa 
over again, or that Mr. Symonds improves 
upon Milman. In the few pages on the 
monument to Gaston de Foix there is not 
this incontinence of matter, and the result is 
a piece of writing which is a clear and fault¬ 
less unity. The fact is, that Mr. Symonds’ 
style, which reaches a high level when the 
subject is one that really interests him and 
calls forth his peculiar powers, becomes 
unduly flat and colourless in level passages. 
The papers, for instance, on Florence and the 
Medici are as dull as the most respectable of 
historians could have made them. There is, 
however, other historical work in the book 
which is in its way first-rate. The reader 
who would give Mr. Symonds credit only for 
a richly-coloured style and a happy copious¬ 
ness in expressing commonplace ideas would 
wholly fail to do him justice. Mr. Symonds 
does well, often does consummately, what a 
crowd of writers attempt without success; 
and one main reason of this is, that behind all 
this appearance of ease and fluency there 
really is a great deal (though now and then 
there might be still more) of genuine study 
and prolonged thought. 

Among the essays on purely literary 
subjects there is a paper on Lucretius, where¬ 
in it would have been well if Mr. Symonds 
had avoided the atomic theory altogether. 
Lucretius has been too often made the 
stalking-horse by which certain theories of 
modern science have been attacked ordefended, 
and it is a real comfort to come upon a sane 
and delicate estimate of his qualities as a 
poet. All the more tiresome is it to find that 
Mr. Symonds has not had the self-restraint 
to leave the relations, such as they may be, 
of Lucretius to modern science entirely on one 
side. But there are passages of singular 
beauty and power in the essay, and the ele¬ 


mental vastness and majesty of the poem are 
finely brought out. The essay on the debt 
of English to Italian literature will not win 
an equally cordial acceptance. Many readers 
will be tempted to say that what is true 
is very familiar, and that the only novelty is 
obtained by over-statement. An interesting 
and felicitous little paper is the essay on two 
modern Italian dramatists, Goldoni and 
Alfieri; but the most important of the purely 
literary essays in the volume are those on 
Blank Verse, and on the Blank Verse of 
Milton in the Appendix. In the first Mr. 
Symonds establishes the principle that the 
melody of blank verse depends on the 
rhetoric of the passage, that so-called irregu¬ 
larities are often beauties of the highest 
order, and that without such irregularities 
the verse is unmanageable and monotonous. 
The interest of such a thesis as this depends 
very largely on the passages chosen in illus¬ 
tration, and on the way in which they are 
handled, and there is certainly abundant 
evidence of delicate discrimination in this 
part of Mr. Symonds’ work. We will only 
protest, in passing, against the verdict on 
Thomson’s “ stiff and languid blank verse ’’ 
as much too general. It would be easy to 
point out half-a-dozen passages in The Seasons 
which should exempt Thomson from so 
sweeping a condemnation. Nor is it possible 
to accept Mr. Symonds’ judgment on Words¬ 
worth’s blank verse as final. Mr. Symonds 
must doubtless remember the passage in 
which a critic whose authority will not, we 
think, be wholly without weight for him 
characterised such a judgment—which, with¬ 
out proof or the possibility of it, runs 
counter to a good deal of educated opinion— 
as “ either a freak or a violence.” 

The essay on Antinous is a study of much 
iuterest, written with great care, and full of 
matter. Of the three alternative theories 
of the cause of the favourite’s death, that of 
immolation is rejected, and the choice is 
shown to lie between accident and voluntary 
self-sacrifice—the latter being due to An¬ 
tinous’ desire to give himself as a substitute 
for Hadrian. If this theory is accepted, it be¬ 
comes possible to explain in a rational manner 
the enthusiastic devotion to Antinous’ 
memory, and the special anger which his 
worship roused among the Christians. The 
bearing of Mr. Symoods’ argument would be 
inadequately shown by extracts, and the 
essay is well worth reading in its entirety. 
It is, however, necessary to protest, in 
passing, against the determined optimism of 
his views in one or two respects. For in¬ 
stance, in his summary of his results he says, 
“It is indeed something to have shown that 
the stigma of slavery and disgrace attaching 
to his name has no solid historical justi¬ 
fication.” It is necessary to say plainly, 
though reluctantly, that Mr. Symonds has 
shown nothing of the kind. Of a piece with 
this is his characterisation of the “ calum¬ 
nious insinuations ” of Dio Cassius. The 
worst of it is that Dio Cassius is plain-spoken 
enough, as also is Spartianus. If these 
matters are to be discussed at all, let them be 
discussed frankly. A character of Hadrian, 
which comes in the course of the essay, is, in 
some respects, a brilliant piece of work, but is 
spoilt by a certain looseness and exaggeration 
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of statement. For instance, we are told that 
Hadrian “ succeeded in re-organising every 
department of the Empire—social, political, 
fiscal, military, and municipal.” Now 
Hadrian was undoubtedly a first-rate ad¬ 
ministrator, but this statement will never¬ 
theless hardly bear a close examination. The 
remark has the same unfortunate generality 
as the well-known passage on the subject in 
Aurelius Victor. Putting aside the words 
“ social ” and “ political ” as too vague for 
their meaning to be precisely fixed and 
tested, we have the statement that Hadrian 
re-organised the fiscal, military, and municipal 
departments of the Empire. As to the 
finances, apart from the passage in which 
Spartianus praises his wise economy, there is 
nothing in the authorities to make us disagree 
with the conclusion of Caillet:—“ Nihil 
maximi momenti ut videtur in vectigalium 
imperii ratione commutavit Hadrian us.” As 
to the army there is, it is true, a strong 
general passage in Dio about his military 
reforms, in whieh, however, he specifies 
nothing, and both Fronto and Spartianus are 
full of praises of the excellent discipline he 
maintained. It can hardly be believed, but 
is nevertheless the fact, that the municipal 
re-organisation means nothing more or less 
than the establishment of curators and cor¬ 
rectors to override the local officials—a 
measure which was first perhaps largely em¬ 
ployed by Trajan and Hadrian, and the mis¬ 
chievous tendencies of which could only be 
justified, if at all, by the plea of necessity. 
Such exaggerations as these are hardly covered 
by the plea of absence from libraries and 
books of reference, which is perhaps a valid 
excuse for the substitution of “ decemviri ” 
for “decuriones” at the beginning of the 
essay on Florence and the Medici, and for the 
explanation of Podesta as indicating that 
the supreme magistrate “ represented the 
imperial power—Potestas.” Surely, if the 
current explanation of the term by reference 
to the passages in Juvenal—“ Fidenarum 
Qabiornmque esse potestas”—and Aeneid x., 
18, seemed to Mr. Symonds unsatisfactory, he 
should have given his reasons for rejecting it. 

It may appear that to criticise a book of 
this kind as if it had the same responsibilities 
as a work professedly scientific is something 
like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. The 
great merit, however, of Mr. Symonds’ books 
is that with all their charm and grace of style 
there is real work behind them. It is this, in 
combination with other rarer gifts, which 
makes him in some respects so well fitted to 
interpret the ancient world to modern readers, 
and he ought to do it without mistakes. 

W. T. Amtold. 


Notes on the Debates in the Souse of Lords, 
officially taken by Henry Elsiug, Clerk of 
the Parliaments, a.d. 1624 and 1626. 
Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
(Camden Society.) 

Mu. Gaud nr kb, with a zeal for historical 
knowledge which does not himself only, but 
the age in which we live, great credit, has 
devoted himself with untiring industry to the 
annals of the seventeenth century. Hitherto 
the romantic school of historians have had 
things almost entirely their own way from the 


death of Elizabeth to the final break-up of 
the Commonwealth. The men who have in¬ 
herited the traditions of the Divine-right party 
have had the most to say for themselves, and 
the largest following has been theirs; but the 
hero-worshippers who see no faults in the 
strong and the revolutionary folk, to whom all 
democratic tendencies, however displayed, are 
sacred, have not been without disciples of 
mark. It has long been time that this should 
end, and the history of the Puritan revolt and 
the years immediately preceding it should 
emerge from the clouds of fiction into the light 
of reason. Mr.Gardiner hasdone more than any¬ 
one else to make us understand the early seven¬ 
teenth century; his clear and concise, though 
by no means short, books have made the old 
half-fabulous, half-mythic traditions impossible 
of belief to anyone gifted with the scientific 
spirit. The opinions of others are not of 
much moment to anyone, not even to them¬ 
selves ; but even those unthinking people who 
devour history-books with the same sort of 
greediness with which children listen to fairy 
tales cannot but be in some sort influenced 
for good by them. The work of the architect 
cannot go on, however, without that of the 
quarryman, and the way the quarryman does 
his work has much to do with the building 
which shall be the result of the architect’s 
labours. Mr. Gardiner knows this, and has 
spent no little time in editing records bearing 
on the time in which he takes so vivid an 
interest. 

The book before us contains most valu¬ 
able materials for history; but if anyone 
opens it under the impression that it is a 
diary in any way analogous to the French 
memoirs, or even to the heavy pages of Nar¬ 
cissus Luttrell, he will be much disappointed. 
The journal books of the House of Commons 
themselves are more entertaining reading. A 
vague idea of its nature may be given by 
comparing it to the book whioh is commonly 
quoted as “ Barton’s Cromwellian Diary,” 
but even that dull record of a portion of a 
nation’s life is light reading beside the jottings 
of the Clerk of Parliaments for 1624. The 
importance of Elsing’s notes consists in the 
fact that they furnish many details which 
the Lords’ journals do not contain relating 
to a time in which the parties were 
forming that afterwards rent England into 
fragments. The bishops, so soon to be 
banished from that House in which it is not 
too much to say that they once were the 
chief power, are here seen ruling and talking 
with no fear of the catastrophe which threat¬ 
ened themselves and their order. Peers, who 
were hereafter to meet in battle as enemies, 
we see here either in agreement or differing 
but on the details of current business. It 
must not, however, be imagined, because 
these notes indicate little of a stormy nature, 
that the assembly to which they relate was 
practically unanimous, or that party differences 
were but of the mild kind to which we are 
accustomed. It is always foolish to speculate 
on how the stream of history would have 
flowed had some event happened otherwise 
than it did happen. We have far too much 
guessing of this kind in the current literature. 
We may remark, however, that Charles’s wild 
hankering after a Spanish wife may well have 
been the cause of much that followed, and 


that, if that farce had not been enacted, many 
a sad tragedy of after-years might never have 
been. The Spanish question was a much 
more serious matter than it has seemed to 
many modem historians. It is not easy to 
realise the horror that the fear of a Spanish 
Queen-consort had occasioned. Spam was 
then, to the understanding of the ordi¬ 
nary Englishman, the great anti-Christian and 
anti-social Power. More than half the world 
was already “ Spaniolated,” and to his eyes 
this incarnation of the powers of darkness 
was still on the increase. What the Moslem 
had been to Europe in the days of St. 
Bernard, that and far more, and with much 
better reason, had Spain become to the Pro¬ 
testants of England. We must not look on 
events from our nineteenth-century stand¬ 
point, but remember that the fathers of the 
men who were troubled by the threatened 
Spanish match could remember the Smithfield 
burnings when Philip was King, and that forty 
years had not gone by since the Armada 
sailed with its stores of racks, thumb-screws, 
and nameless instruments of torture. God 
had stretched forth His hand and sent a 
mighty wind to save England then, and yet in 
spite of all these horrors, in direct affront to 
God’s especial mercy, England was, men 
thought, to have a Spanish Queen. Can we 
wonder at the violence of the war feeling, 
fanned as it was by the anger bom of wounded 
pride of Charles himself, or the hateful spirit 
of persecution which was aroused against the 
English Catholics, who were supposed, falsely, 
as we believe, to have a secret understanding 
with the Spanish Court. In justioe to Charles, 
it should be admitted that, hampered as he 
was by his own natural incapacity for effec¬ 
tive combination or straightforward dealing, 
he did what he could to shelter those of the 
Roman obedience from the storm. Though 
sufficiently powerful for evil, his good inten¬ 
tions here, as in other cases, were of little 
avail in the mitigation of suffering, but they 
added not a little to that store of ill-feeling 
which went on accumulating until at length 
the thundercloud burst on the battle-field. 

Though these notes are the dullest of dull 
reading, there is still not a page in which the 
student may not gather morsels of historical 
fact if he knows how to select and combine. 
The Star Chamber has been a stock subject 
for rhetoricians to declaim upon ever since it 
was swept away by the XVII. of Charles I., 
chapter 10. That all good men rejoiced 
when it fell is clear enough, but it is not so 
obvious as some have endeavoured to make 
out that, had it existed in more recent times, 
when the power of Parliament and the news¬ 
papers might have been sufficient to curb its 
excesses, it would not have been in some 
degree useful. In the earlier days of its 
existence it does not seem to have aroused 
bitter feelings. Iu the Stuart time it was 
little short of an unmixed evil. Its ruleless- 
ness, or want of rales that can be compre¬ 
hended, is curiously illustrated here. A man 
called Morley was convicted of libel; his 
sentence was imprisonment during pleasure, 
a fine of £1,000, and to stand in the pillory. 
Waterhouse, a lawyer who had drawn up the 
libel, was also cast into prison, fined £500, 
and sentenced to stand in the pillory, but the 
pillory part of the punishment was remitted 
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because he was a “ gentleman.” This respect 
for gentle blood has always been a character¬ 
istic of Englishmen. The literature of the 
people was seldom without some touch of it; 
Robin Hood must Deeds be made out to be de 
jure Earl of Huntingdon, the Blind Beggar 
of Bethnal Green a cadet of the house of 
De Montfort, and, strangest of all, even 
adultery could not make the injured husband 
forget the exalted race of the wife he had 
slain:— 

“ ‘A grave, a grave,’ Lord Barnard cried, 

‘ To bury these true-loves in ; 

But lay my lady on the upper side, 

For she came of the nobler kin.’ ” 

One would, however, hardly have expected to 
find a court of law taking the popular view, 
which then, as now, must have seemed to all 
reasonable men a violation of justice. The 
Star Chamber, it will be remembered, became 
more “democratic” as its end drew near. 
Prynne and Lilburne, whose sufferings at the 
hand of that court have given them a place 
in history, were both gentlemen. Prynne, 
besides being a man of coat-armour, was a 
barrister; and Lilburne, though he had been 
an apprentice, it is said, to a cloth-packer, 
was a cadet of an old family in the bishopric 
of Durham. So proud was he of his social 
position that wheD, in 1642, he was indicted 
for high treason as a yeoman, he, at the risk 
of his life, refused to plead until the indict¬ 
ment was amended, saying he was a gentleman, 
not a yeoman. Edwabd Peacock. 


lessons from My Masters. By Peter Bayne, 
M.A., LL.D. (Clarke & Co.) 

It is difficult to take up this portly and well- 
printed book without a certain feeling of 
wonder, and still more difficult to lay it down 
without a recurrence of the same feeling. 
Dr. Bayne’s masters are Mr. Carlyle, Mr. 
Tennyson, and Mr. Ruskin, and these 
lessons consist, in point of fact, of a 
lengthy criticism of the exegetical kind on the 
works of the three. The same attempt has 
been made at least once before, but that is 
a matter of no great consequence. The 
curious thing is that it should ever have com¬ 
mended itself to thoughtful and industrious 
persons as worth the doing. For it must bo 
observed that Dr. Bayne makes no effort to 
present sharply and tersely his view of the 
influences which these masters have respec¬ 
tively exerted on their time. Such a thing 
might be premature, but could hardly be 
regarded as futile or superfluous. Nor does 
he endeavour to disengage, in literary essays 
of more or less exquisite form, the peculiar 
virtue ef the three artists—an attempt of 
which much the same might be said. His 
book, bulky as it is, is merely introductory 
and commentatorial. He goes through the 
work of the three masters, and expounds it to 
his audience exactly as he might do in the 
case of writers far removed from that audience 
by lapse of time, change of manners, or dif¬ 
ference of language. Now, the surprising 
thing is that such work as that of Messrs. 
Carlyle, Teqnyson, and Ruskin should be 
thought to require anything of the kind. 
It cannot be said that it is not acces¬ 
sible to everyone. Any moderately skilled 
artisan for less than a day’s wages can 


now obtain the entire works of Mr. Tennyson. 
A slightly larger outlay, after a little patient 
waiting, at the second-hand book shops will 
give him a volume of “selections” which 
contains all the best work of Mr. Ruskin’s 
best time. The third member of this trinity 
is rendered less accessible by his voluminous¬ 
ness, but yet a very small expense will 
give anybody the best books of Mr. Carlyle 
in possession. Nor can either of the three 
writers be said to require much exposition 
now, whatever they might have done some 
years ago. Two of them for half-a-century, 
the third for more than half that time, have 
been forming the thought and the language of 
contemporary England. The merest reader 
of the newspaper or the novel has insensibly 
drunk in at second, third, or tenth hand some¬ 
thing of the spirit of each. "Why, then, should 
he not go to the fountain-head instead of 
drinking out of Dr. Bayne’s dish ? We are 
unable to answer the question. In the case 
of the great classics of the past, the hand¬ 
book system, if often objectionable, has at 
least its excuses. In the case of the great 
classics of the present we fail to perceive any 
excuse for it at all. That anyone will be 
induced by Mr. Bayne’s book to go to Sartor 
JResartus, to In Memoriam, or to Modern 
Painters, who would otherwise remain ignorant 
of them, seems almost incredible. That 
several people may consider themselves 
relieved by this second-hand knowledge of the 
duty of acquiring knowledge at first hand 
seems both probable and melancholy. 

We have already hinted that this unfavour¬ 
able verdict on Dr. Bayne’s book might have 
been spared if it had contained any remarkable 
merits of expression or of view. But this is 
not the case. Dr. Bayne’s work is generally 
sensible in thought and correct in expression, 
save for a frequent and ugly misuse of the 
word “ linguistic ”; but it is curiously devoid 
of distinction, either of idea or of phrase. 
Sometimes, too, we are perforce reminded of 
those unfortunate persons who endeavoured 
to prove to Lamb that it was impossible for 
Robert Burns to be present on a celebrated 
occasion. Suggestive of this is the passage 
where Dr. Bayne endeavours to show Mr. 
Carlyle that the cleanness of a prison may 
have a beneficial effect upon the morals of 
the inhabitants, and that in which he gravely 
deplores that Brandenburg should have been 
handed over to the Hohenzollerns without any 
provision for the preservation of possible con¬ 
stitutional rights. The same deficiency of 
humour and proneness to take things too 
seriously may be noted in his wrestlings with 
M. Taine as to the French critic’s view of 
Tennyson. Dr. Bayne does not seem to be 
aware of the important precept which depre¬ 
cates the bestowing of nods and winks, much 
more of more violent gesticulations, upon blind 
horses. Much of the verbal criticism upon 
isolated passages of Mr. Tennyson is both 
acute and sound, and in Dr. Bayne’s remarks 
upon the relations of Mr. Ruskin to Turner 
he displays, as it seems to us, more distinct¬ 
ness of view than is discernible in either of 
the other portions of the book. But in 
truth it is not to any details of the work that 
we take special critical exception. Dr. Bayne 
has a right if he likes to join in the fashion¬ 
able exaltation of Aylmer's Field and the 


fashionable depreciation of The Princess. We 
have no objection even to his admiring Sea 
Dreams if he chooses. His contemptuous 
remarks on the second part of Faust are 
doubtless a mere following of the multitude 
to think evil, and not particularly blame¬ 
worthy, or indicative of critical incompe¬ 
tence. Nor is his denunciation of the 
“ hysterical adventures recorded in The Holy 
Grail" a challenge worth taking up, for the 
epithet may well refer to the Laureate’s 
handling of one of the most beautiful and 
poetical myths that the world has known, 
and not to the myth itself. All these things 
are as one with us. The thing to which we 
object in the book is its general conception 
and tendency. Yet even here we are not 
unwilling to allow that Dr. Bayne may pos¬ 
sibly understand his public better than we do. 
He publishes some letters which appear to 
show that his criticisms in their periodical 
appearance have excited considerable interest 
in the minds of several readers. To have 
excited interest on points of literary discus¬ 
sion is always a good deed. Perhaps, too, the 
boiling down of the communis sensus about 
distinguished writers when their influence has 
reached its zenith is defensible from the point 
of view of posterity. It may interest a 
student of literature in the twentieth century, 
or the thirtieth, to know what was generally 
thought about Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Tennyson 
towards the close of their career, and but for 
Dr. Bayne a good deal of groping in scattered 
publications might have awaited that student. 
But we cannot but think it the critic’s duty 
to add something of his own to his dishes; 
and that something of his own, were it only 
in the form of a distinct presentment of the 
peculiarities of the subjects, we cannot find in 
this book. Geobgk Saintsbxjby. 


The Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of 
Lincoln, with some Account of his Pre¬ 
decessors in the See of Lincoln. By George 
G. Perry, M.A. (John Murray.) 

The valuable material contained in the Magna 
Vita of Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln 
1186—1200, has too long remained in the 
obscurity of the Latin text, from which it 
now emerges through the valuable labours of 
Canon Perry. The Life was compiled a few 
years after Hugh’s death by Adam, Abbot of 
Evesham, who had been intimate with the 
bishop during his lifetime, and was among 
those who were present, during his last hours, 
to listen to his remarkable dying confession. 
Its merits, as a specimen of the biographical 
literature of the period, were long ago pointed 
out by the late Mr. Dimock, the editor of the 
original text, and also by the late Sir T. D- 
Hardy, and it well deserves to be ranked with 
Eadmer’s Life of Anselm or Milo Crispin’s 
Life of Lanfranc. In preparing the present 
volume, Mr. Perry is indebted for some of his 
details to the Metrical Life of Hugh, also 
edited by Mr. Dimock, and to the notice of 
his subject contained in John de Scbalby’s 
Lives of the Bishops of Lincoln ; but by far 
the most interesting and important portion of 
his narrative is derived from the Magna Vita. 
“ Contrasted with most other writers of the 
Lives of Saints,” Adam, he says, “stands well. 
He exhibits far more traces of humanity than 
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are to be found in most of them. And we can¬ 
not but be profoundly grateful to him for having 
left us the lineaments of such a character as St. 
Hugh, and for having preserved those graphic 
historical episodes which are to be found in no 
other writer.” 

Viewed iu the abstract, the career of St. 
Hugh is a remarkable illustration of how 
high aims and an unselfish purpose, conceived 
in whatever school, gravitate by a natural law 
to beneficent and just action, and to a true 
discernment of the conditions of national 
welfare. Nothing, at first sight, might seem 
to gugur less favourably for Hugh’s discharge, 
at the period in which he lived, of the duties 
of a patriotic and enlightened English citizen 
than the circumstances of his early career 
and the monastic bias which he retained 
through life. A Burgundian by birth, edu¬ 
cated at Grenoble and the Great Chartreuse 
in the austere observance of the Benedictine 
rule—a rule which he so rigidly observed 
that his whole life (to quote the expression of 
the author of the Magna Vita) was “ one 
entire martyrdom” ; from the Great Char¬ 
treuse transferred to preside over Henry the 
Second’s newly-founded monastery at Witham 
—the most that such antecedents and histori¬ 
cal experience would lead us to look for when 
he was finally elected to rule the great see of 
Lincoln would be little more than another 
example of that “ senseless and excessive 
asceticism,” as Mr. Perry justly characterises 
it, which passed for the acme of saintly per¬ 
fection in those days. Yet at almost every 
important juncture of his career his conduct 
is a surprise, and a surprise which invariably 
increases our admiration. Called npon to 
watch over the temporal as well as the spiritual 
interests of a community among whom he was 
an alien by birth, and of whose language he 
was ignorant, his first step was to request 
Archbishop Baldwin to recommend him some 
“ discreet and learned clerks ” to assist him 
in his work. Indebted solely to Henry's in¬ 
fluence for his preferment, he, notwithstanding, 
ventured to thwart the royal inclination on 
what was perhaps the most dangerous ground 
of all—the iniquitous forest laws—and con¬ 
fronted the insolence of the King’s chief 
forester by a sentence of excommunication. 
Although fully conscious, from experience and 
observation, that the readiest avenue to publio 
reverence was a reputation for working 
miracles, “he neither desired them to be im¬ 
puted to himself, nor did he value them when 
asserted of others.” At a time when political 
interests centred chiefly in the Angevin do¬ 
minions across the Channel, and bishop and 
baron were alike only too willing to drain the 
impoverished English realm of its last penny, 
in order to send supplies to King Bichard in 
his struggle with Philip Augustus, he denied 
the royal right to tax the national Church 
in order to carry on a foreign war, and the fact 
that his view ultimately gained the assent of 
the leading members of the English episco 
pate would seem to prove that reason was on 
his side. He disbelieved in amulets; and, 
ascetic though he was, he thought it far better 
that a priest should break his fast before com¬ 
munion than be tasked beyond his strength in 
the performance of his functions. Almost 
the only trait in his character, in fact, which 
distinctly reflects the superstitious spirit of 


his age is his veneration for relics, of whicE 
according to Adam, he was an eager and some - 
what unscrupulous collector. As Mr. Perry 
observes, however, this feature so strongly 
“ contradicts some of the most prominent 
and admirable parts of Hugh’s character” 
that there seems good reason for believing 
that the subjectivity of the author of the 
Magna Vita has led him into considerable 
exaggeration in this part of his narrative. 

It would seem, indeed, that in Hugh’s con¬ 
ception of the religious life there was a power 
which enabled him to rise superior, not only 
to contemporary superstition and the tradi¬ 
tions of monasticism, but also to the prejudices 
of race. His humane spirit led him to pro¬ 
tect even the down-trodden Jew, and, when 
his bier was borne by princes and nobles to 
its last resting-place up the steep ascent at 
Lincoln, the members of the despised Jewish 
community in the city were prominent in 
their demonstrations of grief. Perhaps we 
gain, in this fact, some additional light as to 
the grounds of the want of sympathy that 
evidently existed between Hugh and his 
better-known contemporary, Walter Map; 
for while Walter was distinguished by the 
contempt in which he held the monasticism 
of those days, he was also wont, when justice 
in eyre, to declare (according to Giraldus) 
that to mete out equal justice to the Jew was 
an abomination. 

That “ of the erection of the whole cathedral 
church of Lincoln as it now stands” Hugh 
was “ directly or indirectly the cause ” is, in 
Mr. Perry's opinion, indisputable; and he 
also notes that Geoffry de Noiers, the prin¬ 
cipal architect, was, notwithstanding his 
French name, really “ a true Englishman.” 
This affords a satisfactory explanation of the 
distinctively English character of the details, 
on which the late Sir Gilbert Scott so strongly 
insisted ( Lectures on Mediaeval Architecture, 
i., 194—98) in his enthusiastic vindication of 
the cathedral as a unique and “complete 
exponent of English architecture throughout 
the whole duration of its greatest period.” 

If the career of St. Hugh surprises us 
when considered in connexion with his earlier 
training and associations, it is certainly no 
less remarkable when estimated in relation to 
the moral atmosphere of the times in which 
he lived. Monk, clerk, or layman, he seems 
to have surpassed them all. To vices like 
those which Walter Map so effectively 
satirised he offers a complete antithesis; 
while it is when they appear in contrast with 
a character so unselfish and modelled on so 
lofty an ideal that the worldly craftiness of 
Henry II., the vulgar fume of Bichard, and 
the incurable levity and baseness of John 
come out in their true colours. If any school¬ 
master should observe a scholar beguiling his 
leisure hours with the brilliant but misleading 
fictions of Scott’s Crusaders or Ivanhoe, he 
could not provide a better corrective than by 
placing in his hands this very notable bi¬ 
ography, which can scarcely fail to suggest to 
a thoughtful reader how much the warrior at 
Ascalon was surpassed by this monk from 
Avalon, who bequeathed to the land of his 
adoption, not a ruined exchequerjand long suf¬ 
fering and distress, but one of the noblest of her 
temples, and a no less enduring example of true 
moral greatness. J. Bass Mullinoeb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Distinguished Man. By A. von Winter- 

feld. Translated by W. Laird-Clowes. 

3 vols. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Beau Nash; or, Bath in the Eighteenth 

Century. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 

3 vols. (Boutledge.) 

Philvp Lyndon’s Troubles. By Edith Owen 

Bourne. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Shadrach. 3 vols. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

Looking Back. By M. A. Wackerbarth. 

(Remington.) 

A Broken Blossom. By Florence Marryat. 

3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

The author of A Distinguished Mem has 
been good enough to come to the assistance 
of readers and critics by adding as a sup¬ 
plementary title the words A Humorous 
Romance , much after the fashion and in the 
spirit of youthful artists in the nursery when 
they append the epigraph, “ This is a Man,” 
or “This is a Horse,” to designs open to 
misconception on the part of beholders defi¬ 
cient in imaginative faculty. No student of 
Jean Paul Bichter can doubt that Germany 
is capable of producing work of the sort, but 
it might not have struck anyone, without the 
help thus given, that the present story was 
intended to come under that category, for of 
true humour there is not a trace from begin¬ 
ning to end. Broad farce there undoubtedly 
is, most of it of the sort now relegated in 
England to the close of a pantomime—such 
as drinking a glass of Hunyadi Janos water 
in mistake for wine—and scarcely capable 
of eliciting a rare faint smile. Herr von 
Winterfeld must be a lineal descendant 
of that historic Teuton who was found 
jumping on the tables and over the chairs of 
his Parisian lodgings, and who replied to the 
questions of the astonished spectators by 
saying, “ J’albrends a etre fif.” Much of 
the story lies in the British Isles, whither 
two aspirants to the hand of a German girl 
are sent on a competitive tour by her father, 
and most conscientious efforts to be entertain¬ 
ing are made by the author in describing the 
misadventures of the pair, and especially of 
one of them, a dreamy, unready schoolmaster. 
But whatever is not mere pantomime business 
or very dull Baedeker is so curiously blunder¬ 
ing as to divert any obtainable amusement 
from laughing with the writer to laughing at 
him; as when he gives us Gretna Green 
marriages nineteen years after their abolition, 
and represents the Mayor and Corporation of 
London coming with an address, bestowing 
the freedom of the City on a German butcher 
casually in town, and adding an invitation to 
a public banquet in his honour, because his 
trade-brand had been somehow found stamped 
on the cheek of an escaped burglar, and was 
supposed to have contributed to that gentle¬ 
man’s re-arrest by the police. It is difficult 
to think why the book should have been 
written; it is impossible to guess why it has 
been translated. 

When it is remembered that Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth began his career as a novelist 
years before the birth of many who are 
grandparents now, the vitality which he con¬ 
tinues to exhibit is a literary phenomenon. 
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We do not mean that he still possesses the 
kind of power he displayed in Bookwood, 
Jack Sheppard, and his earlier historical 
novels, because that is inseparable from youth, 
and disappears along with it, but that no one 
would guess from internal evidence that Beau 
Nath is but one in a long line of books by an 
author long past his seventieth year. It 
reads, in truth, more like a comparatively 
early effort of an aspirant to literary honours, 
and is told in a plain, straightforward fashion; 
being scarcely a story, but rather intended as 
a series of pictures of Bath society when it was 
the most fashionable resort, out of London, in 
the kingdom. Nash, Warburton, Ralph Allen, 
the Princess Amelia, Fielding, and Richard 
Graves, author of the Spiritual Quixote, 
a character with whom Mr. Ainsworth has 
taken more pains than with any other in his 
story, are among the historical characters de¬ 
picted. There is no attempt made at repro¬ 
ducing in the dialogue the diction of George 
II.’s time, and all the personages talk in 
Victorian idioms, which is a mistake, as the 
time is at once near enough to and far enough 
from our own to make local colour in language 
easy and desirable, while the sources df refer¬ 
ence abounding are very accessible, notably 
in Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett. There 
is a curious anachronism in the story, namely, 
a conventual establishment in Bath, not very 
clearly defined as Roman Catholic or Anglican, 
but limited to the latter by the relations of the 
Rev. Richard Graves to it, yet of a type which 
did not re-appear after the dissolution of the 
monasteries till nearly a century later than 
the date of Mr. Ainsworth’s story. It was 
hardly worth while introducing such an im¬ 
probability for the sake of adding an effective 
scene or two. 

Philip Lyndon's Troubles is a book on 
which plenty of honest labour has been ex¬ 
pended, both in thinking out the plan and in 
carrying it into execution, but the very pains¬ 
taking suggests effort too patently, and makes 
the story drag at times. The motive is a 
sufficiently simple one. A young surgeon, of 
violent temper, of very unfortunate ante¬ 
cedents, and weighted with a drunken father 
of his own profession, falls in love atfirst sight 
with a girl in the town where he has settled for 
practice, and determines to win her, in despite 
of her own reluctance and that of all her 
friends. How he speeds in his wooing is 
Miss Bourne’s theme, and she is so much 
interested in that subject that she supplies 
two more simultaneous courtships, and a third 
at the close of the story, all ending in matri¬ 
mony. The chief failure is in drawing the evil 
genius of the book, whose misdeeds in the 
past are not brought into sufficient relief, 
while his later machinations are very imper¬ 
fectly indicated; the best parts, contrariwise, 
are the sketch of the too sententious and pro¬ 
fessional, though honest and useful, clergy¬ 
man, and of Tom Lyndon, the mercurial boy- 
brother of the hero. But although the 
gradual reformation of a once fine character, 
spoiled by circumstances and by self-indulgence, 
yet chastened and purified by a true affec¬ 
tion, is the main subject of the narrative, still 
it is not easy to believe in the perfect sunni¬ 
ness of a household with such a temper at its 
head, and the heroine’s serenity, with such a 
charge on hand, does not seem quite so 


assured, even after five years’ marriage, as we 
are given to understand it actually was. 

Shadrach is a book whose conception is 
much above its execution. The author has 
had glimpses of good ideas and situations, but 
lacks as yet the necessary skill to give them 
literary expression ; and thus, although there 
are detached scenes and passages which are 
highly commendable, and the taste of the 
writer cannot be for a moment mistaken, 
there is a sense of inequality throughout, and 
a lack of finish amounting at times to crude¬ 
ness. The title is suppmed to be a child’s 
pet name for one of the characters, a gentle¬ 
man who is not exactly the hero of the work, 
but who is the good of angel everybody else, 
and whom the author desires to paint as 
befitting his name, because walking unhurt 
through the furnace of temptation. But, in 
fact, this aspect is not brought out at all. 
What Frederick Vere does is to give way in 
favour of a school friend, when he might have 
won for himself the girl by whom they are 
both attracted ; and more than twenty years 
after to do exactly the same thing over again 
with the child of that marriage, whom he 
yields to his younger half-brother. Several 
of the characters are cleverly outlined, 
and attest real capacity so far, but the 
filling-in is in no case a success, and we 
are left to what the author says of the 
personages, and to what the personages say 
of each other, not to the evolution of their 
characters by their own acts and words, for 
coming to conclusions about them, having to 
take them on trust after all, because we do 
not really make acquaintance with them. Nor 
has the main idea of the story been achieved 
—that of showing the nobleness of a self- 
forgetting life—because the examples given 
of Frederick Yere’s abnegation are not 
adequate to make it clear that indecision and 
easy-going had not as much to do with guiding 
his conduct as deliberate generosity. Much 
of the scene lies in Germany, and there is an 
implied familiarity with thelanguageand habits 
of the people, on which, however, doubt is 
cast by the author’s use of the word Unterseen 
twice to denote the invisible world. And as 
with the descriptive portions, so with the nar¬ 
rative. The author has got hold of one very 
good situation—that of an unintentional 
bigamy, where the missing first husband’s 
survival is stoutly denied by his wife, and 
cannot be legally proved by the man she has 
inveigled into marriage, though he desires to 
be set free to form another connexion. But 
it is not well managed, and shows want of 
practice in fitting incidents together. The 
final verdict on the book, then, is that it is 
not a success, but that it displays sufficient 
capability of good work to justify hopes of 
something much better from the same pen 
after a time. 

It is necessary to make a protest against 
the carelessness of publishers in matters 
which concern their own business. Authors, 
and especially lady-authors, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to know details of the trade, and 
perhaps least of all the names of all the less 
conspicuous books of light literature, so that 
they are very likely to hit on a title which 
has been forestalled. Such is the case with 
Looking Back, for a story bearing the same 
title, from the pen of Miss M. E. Shipley, 


was published a couple of seasons ago, so it 
was Messrs. Remington’s business to know 
the fact and warn their client. Similarly, a 
novel of exceptional merit, called My Heart's 
in the Highlands, was issued by the late Mr. 
J. W. Parker several years ago, and another 
by a different firm only the other day, to the 
obvious prejudice of the earlier work, if en¬ 
quired for. And a yet graver fault was com¬ 
mitted hy another house lately in suffering a 
novel to appear with the title of a living peer 
of the realm as its own fictitious title. But 
the blame to be meted out to the new 
Looking Back begins and ends with the pub¬ 
lisher. For the author, high commendation 
is the just award. Albeit a very awkward 
form is employed for the narrative, that of 
two simultaneous diaries printed alternately 
and supplementing each other—an experi¬ 
ment which helped to sink one of Mrs. Craik’s 
unsuccesses, A Life for a Life —yet it runs 
on freely and smoothly. There is a chrono¬ 
logical gap in the middle of each diary, both 
of which are kept by the two heroines of the 
story; so that, while the earlier part gives 
the childish recollections, the later deals 
with their grown-up life. Both are good, but 
the earlier ones are the better, and notably 
that diary in which the doings of two clever 
motherless children of an abstracted scientific 
father are described. Erie and Margaret 
Cheviot deserve to rank with the children in 
Miss Shaw’s Castle Blair, and if that be not 
high praise, it is hard to say what could be 
such; while if the companion pair, Vernon 
and Evelyn Lascelles, be not equal, yet they 
are thoroughly well drawn. The second part 
of the drama, depicting the relations of these 
four to each other in after-years, is a very 
clever story, and artistically complete in 
itself, its most subtle point being the manner 
in which the selfish absorption of the elder 
Cheviot in his chemical and metallurgical 
pursuits reproduces itself by heredity with 
variations in his children, Erie being wrapped 
up in himself under the pretext of Art, and 
Margaret making an idol of Erie to the hurt 
of everyone else. And the author’s courage 
in not doing poetical justice is commendable 
and true to real life. The book is a good 
one, and deserves to live. 

A Broken Blossom is chiefly noticeable for 
a very clever description of a clerical Pecksniff, 
not drawn to grotesqueness, but all the more 
life-like for such restraint. The Reverend 
Horace Lovett, chaplain to a little English 
congregation in the Walloon district, father of 
two charming daughters, and himself a man 
of venerable presence, saintly demeanour, and 
fervid eloquence in the pulpit, is simply a 
glutton and gambler, who is in debt every¬ 
where, and oheats everyone who trusts him, 
even to the poorest villagers who supply his 
eggs and vegetables. The broken blossom is 
his youngest daughter, who believes in his 
unequalled excellence with all her heart, and 
who dies of the double shock of learning his 
true character, and the married state of a man 
who had won her affection under pretext of 
being free to seek her hand. However, she 
is not the heroine of the story, but plays a 
mere subordinate part in it, the chief place 
being occupied by the narrator, a lady who 
boards in the clergyman’s family, paying a 
hundred a year for very scanty accommoda- 
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tion, and finding out that she is reported by 
her host on the one hand as taken in out of 
charity, and on the other as a rich friend who 
would be answerable for his debts. There is 
a good deal of fine moral writing on the 
sacredness of the marriage tie and the beauty 
of womanly purity introduced, which may 
recall to some readers a certain famous passage 
in the Fortunes of Nigel. 

Bicbabd F. Littledale. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

History of Hertfordshire. Bv John Edwin 
Cussans. Parts XIII. and XIV. (Chatto and 
Windua.) Since our former elaborate review of 
this work we have watohed its progress with 
much interest, and are happy to say that, instead 
of deteriorating, it has sensibly improved as it 
draws towards its conclusion. This proves that 
Mr. Cussans has not grown weary of his task, 
but has profited by his experience. For the 
magnificent double number before us we have 
nothing but words of unqualified praise. It 
comprises the entire Hundred of Daoorum, in 
which, besides others, are the important parishes 
of Berkhamstead, Bushey, Great and Little 
Gaddesden, Home! Hempstead, Xing’s Langley, 
North Mimms, Tring, and Wheathamstead. 
Aldenham, although only partly in this Hun¬ 
dred, is, for the sake of convenience, also 
included in this number, and the frontispiece is 
a charming full-page picture, in colours, of 
Aldenham House, the seat of Henry Huoks 
Gibbs, Esq. The other illustrations, though 
not numerous, are pertinent and attractive. 
The great value of the work, however, consists 
in the mass of historical and personal details 
respecting each parish which the author has 
judiciously arranged, much of which has never 
Defore been printed, and all of which bears the 
marks of careful research and conscientious la¬ 
bour. That Mr. Cussans has more than fulfilled 
the obligations of his original prospectus may 
be seen from the foot that, although he engaged 
to give no more than seventy-two pages in eaoh 
part, this double number extends to 394 pages, 
or exactly 250 more than were promised, while 
no advance has been made in the price. How 
it is that this splendid volume can be furnished 
for the small sum of two guineas is a mystery 
which perhaps he and his publishers can solve, 
but certainly no one else can. We understand 
that the history of any Hundred may be 
obtained by those who do not care to possess the 
complete work, and, as the number of each part 
issued is very limited, those who desire a com¬ 
plete and trustworthy account of the Hundred 
of Dacorum would do well to secure copies before 
the edition is exhausted, for it is safe to say that 
after that the market value of a stray copy will 
be doubled, if not quadrupled. One more 
Hundred, that of Casino, including St. Albans, 
remains to be dealt with, and of this a consider¬ 
able portion is already printed. When the 
whole work is completed, the publishers may be 
congratulated on having produced a County 
History the merits of which have never been 
excelled, and the typographical execution of 
which has never been equalled. 

Conversion of the West. — The Slavs. By the 
Bev. G. F. Maolear, D.D. (8. P. 0. K.) This 
little book must, of course, be regarded rather as 
a work of edification than of history, and a good 
many of its quotations, such as those from 
Buskin, Max Midler, George Eliot, and Prof. 
Mosley, have often but a slight connexion with 
the subject compared to the space they occupy 
in the book. It is almost entirely compiled from 
English or translated works. For instance, 
Milman's Latin Christianity is referred to for the 
Hungarian inroads. Bobertson’s History of the 
Christian Church , Dr. Latham's Russia :.. and 


Turk, Sheppard’s Fall of Rome and Rise of the 
Nationalities, together with Milman's Latin 
Christianity, Dean Stanley’s Eastern Church, and 
Smith’s Oibbon, are his chief authorities. At the 
same time the author, or rather the authors, 
have read the Lectures of Xrasinski and of 
Dr. Vilhelm Thomsen, and have directed their 
course pretty successfully among the numerous 
pitfalls with which Slavonic antiquities abound; 
et, as their authorities are mostly either 
lavs or Slavophiles, the representation of the 
Slavonic peoples is somewhat one-sided. Soha- 
farik’s picture of his heathen ancestors is 
admitted by Slavonic writers themselves to be 
too idyllic. As a matter of fact, although the 
Slavs cultivated the waste places of the Balkan 
peninsula, these were for the most part wastes 
which they had themselves first made. It was not 
so much the “martial instinct” in whioh they 
were deficient (p. 20) as the political instinct 
required to form and keep together States 
oapable of defending themselves against foreign 
aggression. In his description (pp. 40—42) of 
the existence of a sacerdotal caste, Dr. Maolear 
appears to have generalised too freely from the 
caseof theBaltioSlavs. M. Jirecek, in his excellent 
Qeschichte der Bulgaren (p. 102), expressly says 
that it was only among these latter that such a 
oaate developed itself. Nor do we quite see 
the force of the remark (p. 44) that the mission¬ 
aries avoided creating unnecessary prejudice by 
“adopting the general term for ‘deity’ in the 
Slavonio tongue, Bog or Bogu.” The 
missionaries among the Teutonic and Turanian 
peoples of Europe did the same thing when 
they adopted Gott, Isten, Jumala, &c. The 
Turanian peoples — Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
&c.—are, of course, represented very unfavour¬ 
ably. The brief statement in p. 78 might lead 
the unwary reader to suppose that St. Stephen’s 
successor was a pagan. In the account of the con¬ 
version of the Bulgarians, our author is misled 
by Milman. The picture of the Last Judgment 
was painted after the conversion of Bogoris, and 
the painter was merely the namesake of the 
brother of St. Cyril. The comparison of the 
Laplanders to the heathen Slavs strikes one as 
rather forced. Considering the character and 
purpose of the book, it is, perhaps, hypercritical 
to urge that the worldly—t'.e., political—motives 
which made the Slav princes in many cases so 
eager to Christianise their subjects are not 
brought out with sufficient clearness. On the 
whole, however, this volume of Dr. Maclear’s 
is marked by the same fairness whioh charac¬ 
terised his previous volumes in the same series. 

Maria Stuart, von Arnold Gaedeke (Heidel¬ 
berg), is a book which will be more appreciated 
by German than by English readers. It con¬ 
tains nothing that is new, but only professes to 
give an accurate and careful resume of the 
results of modern investigation on the subject. 
Perhaps the one thing of whioh Herr Gaedeke’s 
pages convince us most clearly is the small 
importance after all of the pleadings, which 
have been so plentiful in recent years, for and 
against the character of Mary Stuart. After 
reading all that has been written, Herr Gaedeke 
rightly concludes that there is nothing better to 
be done than to prooeed along the lines laid down 
by Banks in his Englishe Qeschichte, and he con¬ 
tents himself with filling in the sketch whioh 
Banks has drawn with the firm hand of a 
master. In fact, so soon as Mary Stuart is 
regarded as an actor on the great stage of 
European politics, we obtain for the first time a 
sufficient largeness of view to enable us to judge 
her at all. We then see that the question of 
the exact degree of her criminality is really 
beside the mark. It may have a psychological 
interest, and will certainly continue to exer¬ 
cise the ingenuity of those whose interest in 
history is the same as in the Newgate Calendar. 
But the judgment of history must always be 


that Mary’s personal levity of character over 
threw her political plans, and inflicted irrepa¬ 
rable damage on the whole of the Catholic party 
throughout Europe. Those who ohoose may 
busy themselves in determining the exact limits 
of her levity of character, but this is a matter 
of very slight historical importance. While 
Herr Gaedeke is engaged in showing the his¬ 
torical significance of the character of Mary 
Stuart, he is, of course, led into personal affairs 
as well. He is in favour of the authenticity of 
the casket letters, but is unaware of the dis 
oovery, made by Mr. Brewer among the Hat¬ 
field papers, of traces of the prooess of forging. 
On this, as on all other points, he gives a good 
and fair rSsumS of the present condition of the 
controversy. His book is a good one as far as 
it goes, but it adds little to the knowledge of 
those who have read Banke and Fronde. 

Memorials of John Gregg, D.D., Bishop of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross. By his Son. (Hatchards.j 
Bishop Gregg bad a long and useful ana 
successful life. Though he saw the communion 
to which he belonged disestablished and more 
or less disendowed, he lived to set up the top- 
stone of the western tower of the new cathedral 
of his diocese, and his son and successor tells us 
that the central spire—nearly three hundred 
feet high—is rapidly advancing to completion. 
There is nothing very special in his career. He 
was a strong and not illiberal Protestant, and a 
zealous promoter of mental activity among the 
half-educated strata of his own communion, as 
is proved by the entertaining list of questions 
which he set his ladies’ classes to answer. 

II Regno di Vittorio Emmanuele II. Da Vit¬ 
torio Bersezio. Libro Primo. (Torino: Boux 
e Fa vale.) Signor Bersezio has given his book a 
second title—Trent’ Anni di Vita Italiana — 
which indicates the scope of the first volume 
better than does the more historical title which 
stands first. This volume, indeed, tells us 
nothing about Victor Emmanuel, but is 
dedicated to a sketch of the condition of Pied¬ 
mont in the middle of this century. As such 
the volume is extremely interesting. It gives 
an acoount of Turin, its sooiety, politics, and 
literature, with a biographical sketch of all the 
men who were famous in any way in the 
capital, even down to the favourite actors of 
oomedy. The book is written in a kindly, 

f enial spirit, yet with great discrimination. 

he difficulty that it raises in our minds is how 
many volumes the entire work will reach before 
it is finished, if every part of Italy, as it 
becomes prominent in the history, is treated 
with the same elaboration as is Turinin the 
volume before us. 

Representative Nonconformists. By A. B. 
Grosart, LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. 
Grosart has selected Howe, Baxter, Butherford, 
and Matthew Henry as thesubjeots of the Spring 
Lecture of the Presby tarian Church of England. 
All were Presbyterians, and perhaps it may 
fairly be said that Howe and Matthew Henry 
were Nonconformists in the sense that they 
were quite satisfied if they oould only go their 
own way and be tolerated, inside the Estab¬ 
lishment or out. Baxter was only a Noncon¬ 
formist by acoident; he wanted to arrange 
things in accordance with his learned scrupu¬ 
losity and his singular combination of anxiety 
against giving offenoe and readiness to take 
it. Butherford was in no intelligible sense a 
Nonconformist; he was a member of a strict 
and dominant Church, and took full advantage 
of his position, and suffered patiently and 
bravely when “Scotland’s covenanted laws” 
were eclipsed under the Bestoration. There is, 
perhaps, also some misapprehension of the 
historical situation when oooasion is taken by 
the admirable work of Baxter at Kidderminster 
to contrast the “humble Puritan” with the 
lordly Anglican. No doubt Baxter catechising 
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from, house to bouse is humble compared with 
Jeremy Taylor or Andrewes preaching before 
Courts and universities; but the Puritan 
lecturer was an aristocrat compared with the 
ordinary parson, who had no ambition but to 
read the prayers and, perhaps, the Homilies. It 
was the Puritan gentry, not the scattered 
Puritans among the peasantry and artisans, 
who agitated for a preaching ministry and the 
establishment of Calvin’s “ discipline ” as a 
substitute for what was then the new poor- 
law. It is the misfortune of the Puritan party 
that they succeeded in abolishing what they 
wished to abolish (including cricket and bowls 
on Sunday afternoons), and failed in establish¬ 
ing what they wished to establish. Howe is 
the representative of ‘ ‘ sanctified intellect,” appa¬ 
rently because he had a proper contempt for the 
unscientific secularism of his own day, which 
inspires Dr. Grosart with confidence to neglect 
the unscientific camp-followers of the scientific 
secularism which flourishes now. Beside 
which, Howe, to judge by the copious extracts 
given, had a real hold upon the statelier 
commonplaces of spiritual theism. The author 
is laudably candid in explaining that Buther- 
ford’s letters, so full of “ devout affection,” are 
the only tolerable part of his voluminous 
writings—in fact, that in his public life “ sweet 
Samuel ButheTford ” was one of the most bitter 
and contentious bigots of a bitter, contentious, 
and bigoted age. The contrast between his 
letters and his polemics is accentuated in every 
way, and the contrast is not exactly common. 
Generally, asperity seems to dry up unction, 
though St. Jerome and, in some measure, St. 
Bernard might be quoted the other way, and 
neither St. Jerome nor St Bernard had such 
a stumbling-block in his path as the Solemn 
League and Covenant. If Presbyterianism 
had been a traditional system, its representatives 
might have been expected to be nearly as 
moderate and accommodating as the most 
liberal of their contemporaries. (Not quite, for 
one of the attractions of the system was the 
striotness of its discipline.) But when almost 
the whole nation had just for political purposes 
pledged itself to a most exacting ecclesiastical 
programme, the more reason was there to 
.suspect the sincerity of the majority, the harder 
it was for the faithful few to think of the smallest 
approach to toleration or compromise as any¬ 
thing but perilous backsliding in the “ cove¬ 
nanted work of reformation.” If Dr. Grosart is 
somewhat severe to Butherford he is oertainly 
indulgent to Baxter, who is judged as if it had 
filled his whole life to be the Apostle of Bidder- 
minster and not a singularly fussy and un¬ 
decided controversialist who spent most of his 
vast intellectual activity in harassing the world 
with unacceptable Irenica, and complaining 
that they were unacceptable. He had a better 
case when he complained of the tendency of 
the natural man to persecute the spiritual, 
which never showed itself more vigorous than 
during the heyday of the Bestoration; and as 
Dr. Grosart wishes to glorify the cause of Non¬ 
conformity, he might have done worse than find 
room for a few quotations from the wonderfully 
forcible tract on Cain and Abel Malignity. 
On the whole, the freshest and the most inter¬ 
esting of the lectures is that on Matthew Henry, 
the representative of “ sanctified common-sense.” 
His Commentary was written for those who read 
no other book, and is a little neglected in a 
generation whioh requires commentaries for 
purposes of reference. Dr. Grosart’s extracts 
are numerous and well selected—hardly, per¬ 
haps, so quaint as we should have expected, 
considering that Wesley thought the study of 
Matthew Henry had led Whitefield to the borders 
of buffoonery; hardly so edifying as to make us 
wish to resume the forgotten practice of reading 
Matthew Henry through. But they are quite 
good enough to justify Dr. Grosart in di¬ 


lating with much complacency on the wide 
extent to which the practice was once carried, 
and the considerable extent to which it is 
carried still, and on its beneficial influence in 
keeping up a strong under-current of Puritan 
piety through the worst times of the eighteenth 
century. 

To Lieut. Conder, well known from his con¬ 
nexion with the Palestine Survey, we are 
indebted for a useful little sketch of Judas 
Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence 
in the “ New Plutarch,” published by Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co. The importance of the 
long period between the cessation of the voice 
of prophecy and the coming of Christ for the 
comprehension of the rise of Christianity is 
becoming more and more widely felt, and we 
are especially glad that the author has taken 
such a wide view of his subject, and given so 
much information on the contemporary social 
and religious life of the Jews. It may be that 
he has formed too low an estimate of Jewish 
religion—from the author’s contributions to the 
Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Fund we 
should have expected a more sympathetic tone 
towards “the people of the Book.” But it will 
be easy for the reader to compare and contrast 
more favourable statements—such, for instance, 
as those of Dr. Alfred Edersheim in his Jewish 
Social Life in the Time of Christ. A slight 
tendency to exaggeration (e.g., when a passage 
of Ecclesiasticus is compared to the Davidlc 
Psalms), and a too reverential attitude towards 
tradition (the story of the seventy, or rather 
seventy-two, Jewish translators really ought 
not to have been raised up again), are the chief 
blots in this eminently readable work. That 
the topography of the subject is well cared for 
needs not to be stated. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The petition to Sir Bartle Frere for the ap¬ 
pointment of a successor to the late Dr. Bleek 
as librarian of the Grey Library, printed in the 
Academy of July 5, has been signed in Germany 
by Th. Benfey, G. Curtius, K. Lepsius, Friedrich 
Muller (Vienna), F. Max Muller, F. Pott; in 
France by Michel Br6al, Ernest Benan; in Italy 
by G. J. Asooli ; in England by B. Oust, Hyde 
Clarke, F. York Powell, P. le Page Benouf, and 
A. H. Sayoe. 

Burnham Beeches will be the title of a little 
volume (from the pen of Mr. Francis George 
Heath) to be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. Among the illustrations 
will be included four wood engravings, copied, 
by special permission, from Mr. Vernon Heath’s 
photographs of Burnham Beeches, representing 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the 
ress a new volume of stories by Mr. Henry 
ames, jun., which will be published in the 
autumn. 

We are asked to give some further details 
with regard to the Genealogist’s Guide to printed 
pedigrees which Dr. George W. Marshall, F.S. A., 
has in the press. This work is the result of 
several years’ research in nearly every book 
relating to British family history, and gives 
references, arranged under the surname of each 
family in alphabetical order, to the pedigrees 
contained, not only in county and parochial 
histories, publications of archaeological societies, 
heralds’ visitations, the works of Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster, but also to privately-printed 
family histories, sheet pedigrees, peerage claims, 
and other books of value to genealogical students. 
It will be published early in August by Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons, price 27«., two hundred 
copies only being reserved for subscribers at 18s. 
We understand that the list of subscribers is 
almost complete. 


We hear that Mr. Christie Miller has com¬ 
pleted one division of the catalogue of his 
famous Britwell Library. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in preparation for their “Golden 
Treasury Series ” a volume of Selections from 
Addison, edited with an Introduction by Mr. 
John Biohard Green. Mr. Green has by no 
means confined his choice to the well-known 
Spectator Essays, but has gone carefully through 
everything that Addison wrote, and picked out 
those productions which are most attractive 
either for grace of style or for interest of sub¬ 
ject. The different essays will be grouped in 
subjects, such as “ Sir Boger de Coverley,” 
“ Humours of the Town,” “ Humours of the 
Country,” &c. This volume, which should be 
welcomed by all students of English prose, will 
be ready in October. 

Mr. E. Wxlford is preparing a new edition of 
Percy's Relics for Messrs. Warae. 

Mb. W. Carkw Hazlitt will soon send to 
press a second series of his Collections and Notes 
of the titles and collations of old books, which 
will make a volume of about 700 pages in 
double columns. 

The first half of the facsimile of the unique 
MS. of Beowulf— Cotton, Vitellius, A. 15—is 
nearly ready for the Early English Text Society. 
It will be transliterated, translated, and anno¬ 
tated by Prof. Skeat. 

Dr. Karl Kehrbach is preparing a critical 
and chronological re-issue of Herbert's writings. 
The editor intends to incorporate in this edition 
various writings of the author until now un¬ 
published. He would feel obliged to all 
Herbert students for suggestions, hints, &o. 

A statue is to be erected at Paris to 
Silvestre de Sacy. 

The descendants of W. Grimm have presented 
the Berlin University with 6,000 marks to found 
a Grimm Fund to be devoted to prizes for the 
best works in the domain of German literature 
and modern art history. 

Mr. Body’s long-expected School Latin 
Grammar is at last in the printer’s hands, and 
will probably be published by the end of the 
year. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in pre¬ 
paration a volume of Exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition, for the use of middle forms in 
schools, with Introductions and Notes bv A.W. 
Potts, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Head-master of Fettes College, 
Edinburgh, whose excellent Hints towards 
Latin Prose Composition are already well known. 
It is hoped that the book may be ready early 
next year. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. have 
just ready for publication a new work by Mr. 
Michael Beynolds, author of Locomotive Engine 
Driving:—The Model Locomotive Engineer, Fire¬ 
man, and Engine Boy ; comprising an Historical 
Notice of the \Pioneer Locomotive Engines and 
their Inventors, with a Project for the Establish¬ 
ment of Certificates of Qualification in the 
Running Service of Railways. 

Mr. Stopford A. Brooke is revising his 
excellent Primer of English Literature. 

Mr. Henry Sweet has sent to press for the 
Early English Text Society his edition of King 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of Orosius’s 
Geography, from the ninth-century MS. of Lord 
Tollemache, of Helmingham. The Latin original 
is printed opposite the Anglo-Saxon text, so as 
to show the additions and omissions that the 
King made to and in his source. A modern 
English version will also accompany the old text. 

Prof. Skeat and Mr. J. H. Hessels have 
sent to press for the Early English Text Society 
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their edition of the Alliterative Romanco of 
Alexander, from the Dublin MS. in Trinity 
College Library. 

Mr. Hessels has also in type his parallel- 
text edition of the Lex Salica from thirteen 
MSS. In the commentary and Introduction 
he will have the valuable help of Prof. Kern, of 
Leipzig. 

Mr. Walter D. Stoke has nearly finished 
his edition of Henry V. for the New Shakspere 
Society. 

Considering the beauty of Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Creseide, tho small number of its MSS. 
and the fewness of the good ones among 
them have always surprised Chaucer students. 
Only a dozen MSS. were known, as compared 
with the fifty of The Canterbury Tales, and of 
these, only two (the famous Og. 4. 27, in the 
University Library, Cambridge—which contains 
the unique first cast of the Prologue to the 
Legendv of Oood Women —and the Harleian 
2280 in the British Museum, edited by Dr. It. 
Morris) could claim to be in the first class. But 
in the last Report of the Historical MSS. Com¬ 
mission, Mr. Horwood made known the existence 
of an old vellum MS. of the poem, probably 
written for Henry V., and now in the possession 
of Mr. F. Bacon Frank, of Campsall Hall, York¬ 
shire. Mr. Fumivall therefore asked for an 
opportunity of testing the worth of this MS., and 
for leave to print it in his Chaucer Society’s 

J iarallel-text if it should prove a good one. Mr. 
frank at once brought the MS. to the British 
Museum, and collation having soon shown how 
good a one it is—certainly ene of the two best 
complete MSS. of the poem—Mr. Frank has 
kindly consented to Mr. Furnivall’s printing it 
for the Chaucer Society as soon as the funds 
allow. 

Mr. Furnivall has in type for the society 
the whole of the remaining unprinted MSS. of 
the minor poems of Chaucer, so that the parallel- 
texts of all the old master’s works, except his 
Troilus and Astrolabe, are done. But the auto¬ 
types of MSS. issued last year in addition to the 
texts will have to be paid for mainly out of 
this year's income, so that the minor poems 
cannot all be issued this year except for an 
advanced subscription. Prof. Corson’s complete 
index to The Canterbury Tales is ready for press, 
and so is Mr. Walford I). Selby’s Life-Records of 
Chaucer, from the registers of the Guildhall, 
Record Office, &c.; but these must stand over 
till the texts of the minor poems are paid for. 
The society needs more money-help. If only 
the public libraries of England supported it as 
those of tho United States do, the society’s way 
would be clear. 

The first part of The Visitations of Cornwall 
for 15J0, 1573, and 1030, edited, with additional 
matter, by Lieut.-Col. J. L. Vivian, has just been 
issued to the subscribers. It contains pedigrees 
of the families of Achym of Pelynt, Arundell of 
Lanherne, Tolverne, Menadarva, and Trerice, 
Basset of Tehidy. Bennet of Lawhitton, Bevill 
of Gwarnacke, Blewett of Colan, and of other 
Cornish houses. Many of these have been 
brought down to the latest date. The work is 
published by Messrs. Golding and Lawrence. 

Mr. Swan Sonnenschein has been joined in 
partnership by Mr. J. Archibald Allen, and the 
business will be henceforth carried on under 
the stylo of “ Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Allen.” 

A committee has been formed to which the 
Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needle¬ 
work will be handed over free of debt on 
September 29, and a subscription list has been 
opened for the future maintenance of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

In continuation of our remarks on the interest 
and value of Prof. Skeat’s English-Anglo-Saxon 


Glossary, we call the attention of Readers for the 
Philological Society’s new English dictionary 
to the advisability of specially noting old 
equivalents for modern terms. Thus under 
Contemporary we would have entered Wm. 
Harrison’s “ My Synchroni or time-fellows can 
reape at this present [a.d. 1577] great com- 
moditie in a little roome”; under Filial we 
should like to see Baraabe Googe’s “ Feare 
is of two kindes. The one is called a seruile 
feare, the other a sonnely feare” (a.d. 1579); 
under Domesticate, Cotgrave’s “make housall” 
of the house and home (1611): “ Domestujuer, 
to tame, reclaims, civilize, make familiar, 
gentle, tractable, housall ”—and so on. We are 
sure that Dr. Murray will be only too glad of 
such material, and we hope the collection of it 
will result in giving back to daily use many of 
the strong, good words that we have so need¬ 
lessly set aside. 

In the Revista Europea of July 1, Signor 
Capasso publishes part of a work whioh he has 
in hand, a monograph on the Life and Times of 
Fra Paolo Sarpi. The chapter now published 
deals with the Interdict of Venice; it is founded 
upon independent research in the Venetian 
archives, and promises well for the book of 
which it is to form a part. 

The current- number of the Revue Historigue 
has an interesting article by M. Thomas on 
the “ Provincial Estates of Central France under 
Charles VII.” He recalls an obscure part of 
constitutional history, shows the operation of 
the Provincial Estates in the period of their 
greatest power, and traces the causes which 
brought about their decay. M. Depping begins 
an account of the life of Barthelemy Herwarth, 
an Alsatian banker of the reign of Louis XIV., 
who helped Mazarin in his schemes and was 
raised to the post of “ Contrdleur-gendral des 
Finances.” M. Sorel gives some details drawn 
from unedited documents of the “Secret Dip¬ 
lomacy of the Comite de Salut public,” and Baron 
du Casse continues his publication of documents 
relating to Napoleon I. and King Joseph. 

The long-expected map of Western Palestine, 
prepared on the basis of the Survey undertaken 
by the Exploration Fund, will soon be in the 
hands of the public. The first issue will be a 
large-paper edition in quarto, the subscription 
price of which will be twelve guineas. The 
number of copies of this preliminary edition is 
limited to 250. The American Survey map of 
Eastern Palestine will appear in the same form 
a little later. The same Quarterly Statement of 
the Fund which contains this news has also a 
valuable report by the Rev. H. D. Rawneley, 
identifying the “Cliff Rimmon ” (Judges xx., 
47), in which six hundred Benjamites “ abode 
six months,” with a cavern in the “ cliff of 
naked rock ” on the southern side of the 
Wady Suweinit Thus a fresh evidence is 
produced of the topographical accuracy of the 
Hebrew narratives. 

M. Furchheim, of Naples, is about to issue 
a bibliographical work, enumerating all the 
books, &c., that have been written concerning 
Pompeii and Vesuvius. The title will be 
Bibliotheca Pompeiana. 

A collection of dramas and short stories by 
Auerbach will shortly be published under the 
title of Unterwegs. 

The Deutsches Montagsblatt asserts confidently 
that the lost memoirs of Heine are in the posses¬ 
sion of the Austrian Finance Ministry, and 
relates in detail how they came there. The MS. 
was given by Heine to his brother Gustav as a 
pledge for money advanced. The money not 
being repaid before the poet’s death, the brother, 
being in favour with the Court of Vienna and 
desirous so to remain, offered the precious 
MSS. to the Court. Their destruction was de¬ 
creed, but they happily escaped this fate. 


Heine’s widow and his biographer, Adolf 
Strodtmann, endeavoured in vam to resoue 
these treasures. It is said that the MS. deals 
with Heine’s childhood and boyhood, his resi¬ 
dence in Berlin and Gottingen, and the first 
years of his Paris sojourn, covering the period 
from 1800 to 1836. Besides this there are some 
satirical poems directed against the House of 
Hapsburg and describing the Vienna March 
Revolution. 

The number of the Library Journal dated 
May 31 contains a paper by Mr. Melvil Dewey 
on the “Apprenticeship of Librarians,” and an 
elaborate paper by Lord Lindsay, M.P., on 
“A Proposed Modification of the Amherst 
Classification in Mathematics, Astronomy, and 
Physics,” which has the advantage of being 
written by a distinguished specialist. Mr. 
Poole reports that five-sixths of the indexing 
for the new edition of his Index to Periodical 
Literature has been sent in, and the work of 
wronging has begun. In the department of 
Bibliography, the bibliographical supplement to 
the first volume of the Journal of Physiology is 
severely criticised. 

We have received vol. vi. (index volume) 
of Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press) ; Dreams of my 
Solitude on the Mysteries of the Heavens, by 
Joshua Pruvol (Reeves and Turner)-, A History 
of our People since Bible Times, for Jewish Boys 
and Girls, by K. M. (Vallentine); Locusts and 
Wild Honey, by J. Burroughs (Boston: Hough¬ 
ton, Osgood, and Co.); L’Athie, par L6on 
Delbos (Paris: Leroux); The British School 
Series —4. Fourth Reader, ed. T. Morrison (Gall 
and Inglis), &o. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society are 
printing the Old Testament in Aneityumese, the 
language of the most southerly of the New 
Hebrides group, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. John Inglis. It is interesting to learn 
that the natives of Aneityum have paid the 
society nearly £700, being full value for the New 
Testament, the Psalms, and the first half of the 
Pentateuch; they have also collected money in 
advance to pay full price for the Old Testament, 
as soon as it is printed. 

Signor Giuseppe Colucci has just issued in 
two substantial volumes, at Genoa, I Casi della 
Guerra per VIndipendenza d'America, a work 
which is based on the unpublished official cor¬ 
respondence of the then representative of the 
Genoese Republic at the Court of St. James’. 

We believe that the address delivered by 
Major Serpa Pinto to the select assemblage of 
geographers at Lord Northbrook’s reception on 
July 16 on the subjeot of his recent journey 
aoross Africa will appear in the August number 
of the Monthly Record of Geography, and that it 
will probably be accompanied by a map based 
on material furnished by the explorer. Wo do 
not know how far Major Pinto’s observations 
have been tested, but, if they prove correct, 
some alterations will have to be made on our 
maps. According to him, for instance, Sho- 
shong, the capital of the Bamangwato Country, 
ought to be placed a whole degree farther to 
the east, an alteration whioh will take a large 
slice off the Transvaal territory. 

An examination has recently been made of 
the Maputa River, which empties into Delagoa 
Bay ana forms the northern frontier of Zululand, 
in order to ascertain its capabilities as regards 
navigation. It is reported that in the dry season 
the river is navigable for vessels of small draught 
for a distance of sixty miles from the coast. 

We hear that the Free Church of Scotland 
have arranged for further journeys this year 
by their missionaries at Livingstonia, on Lake 
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Nyassa, in order to seek for a better site for the 
head mission-station, and, as the country im¬ 
proves in that direction, they entertain hopes 
that it may he found in the neck of land which 
separates Lake Nyassa from Lake Tanganyika. 
With the exception of Oapt. Elton’s party, no 
Europeans have yet attempted a land journey 
from the north end of the Nyassa; and, as their 
line of march was to the eastward of the neck 
of land between the two lakes, the country is 
absolutely unexplored. Three parties appear 
to be now converging on it, or, at any rate, 
will do so, if circumstances permit—viz.. Dr. 
Mullens from Ujiji on the north, Mr. Keith 
Johnston from the east coast, and the Living- 
stoma missionaries from the south—so that ere 
long we shall have ample information with re¬ 
gard to a tract of country about which there has 
been much speculation. In approaching it 
from his side, Mr. Keith Johnston will probably 
pass along the upper waters of the Uranga or 
Buaha (which, when united, become the Bufigi), 
where, according to native reports on the coast, 
Dr. Kirk says that the scenery is magnificent, 
and there are stated to be wonderful waterfalls 
and valleys enclosed by mountains. 

Intelligence has just reached Mgr. 
Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, that the 
Algerian Missionary Expedition under Pdre 
Livinhao arrived at the south-western shore 
of Victoria Nyanza early in January. The 
party appears to be in a state of great destitution, 
and had received no news from Europe for ten 
months. They have heard from Arabs of the 
arrival on the north side of the Lake of the 
reinforcements despatched by the Church 
Missionary Society through Egypt to the aid of 
Messrs. Wilson and Mackay. Pere Livinbac 
has sent two members of his party to negotiate 
with King Mtesa as to their final destination. 

In consequenoe of the difficulties attendant 
upon land transport in Africa, the International 
African Association have recently chartered the 
Belgian ss. Barga to take a full cargo of mer¬ 
chandise, intended for the use of the Belgian 
expeditions in the interior, from Antwerp to the 
mouth of the Congo. The Barga takes out in 
pieces a small steamer, three steam launches, 
and three fiat-bottomed boats or barges of fifty 
tons each, none of which, it is said, will draw 
more than a foot of water. The steamer is 
intended to tow the barges up the Congo, while 
the steam launches will be chiefly employed in 
piloting, surveying, re-victualling, &c. It is 
hoped that by this means it may be possible to 
convey the supplies up the Congo to a point 
where they can be reached by M. Cambier and 
the other Belgian explorers. The little flotilla 
is under the command of Capt. Loesewitz, who 
takes out with him forty sailors accustomed to 
a tropical climate, among whom are blacksmiths, 
carpenters, &c., all under a three years’ engage¬ 
ment. M. Th. van Schendel, an engineer, also 
accompanies the party. 

_ At the meeting of the Aoademy of Inscrip¬ 
tions on July 4, a letter was read from M. Ch. 
Tissot, summarising the results of a visit to the 
valley of the Medjerda, or Bagradas (Tunis), in 
June 1879. M. Tissot followed the Medjerda 
from its mouth to the Algerian frontier. He 
examined the whole of the road which ran from 
Carthage to Hippo-Eegius through Thuburbo 
Minus, Vicus Augusti, and Bulla Begia, and 
found the ruins of Bulla Begia (Hammam 
Darradji), Simitta (Chemtou), and Ad Aquas 
(Sidi bel K Assam). He has collected thirty 
fresh inscriptions, one of which dates from the 
reign of Tiberius and the third year of the pro¬ 
consulate of Yibius Marsus; another, of the 
reign of Vespasian, bears the name of a legate 
of the third legion hitherto unknown—Q. Eg- 
natius Catus ; a third gives the date of the 
construction by Trajan of the bridge of Simitta 
Colonia. A bilingual inscription, in Funic and 


Libyan characters, was found in the ruins of a 
Byzantine castrum, between Bulla Begia and 
Simitta. Another Punic inscription, a rubbing 
of which M. Tissot has brought with him, 
appears to differ from the majority of those 
already known. Unfortunately, all the antique 
remains in this region are rapidly being devas¬ 
tated by the railway contractors, who use the 
stones for ballast. 

Messrs. Wtjrster, of Zurich, have published 
a model of a volcanic island, prepared by Prof. 
Heim, of the Polytechnicum. The scale is 
1 : 10,000, there is no exaggeration of the alti¬ 
tudes, and the colouring is done with care and 
taste. Models like these must prove invaluable 
aids to geological students, and their introduc¬ 
tion into our colleges is much to be desired. 
The price—ninety francs—ought not to prove 
an insurmountable obstacle. 

M. Potanin’s work on Mongolia is in the 
press, and the map prepared by his companion, 
M. Bafailof, has been engraved. It is on a scale 
of 1 : 2,100,000, embraces the country between 
Urga and Manas, and abounds in details which 
have not hitherto found a place upon our maps. 

We learn from Cora’s Cosmos that the mem¬ 
bers of the Italian Expedition are successfully 
rosecuting their labours in Southern Abyssinia, 
ignore Chiarini and Cecohi have gone south by 
an entirely new route, and when last heard of, 
they had reached Ganna Kaka, near Kaffa. The 
Marchese Antinori is perpetually on the move, 
and is gradually accumulating a valuable col¬ 
lection illustrating the natural history of Shoa. 
Captain S. Martini has left Zeila for the third 
time, with a large supply of stores. Interesting 
reports on the progress of the expedition have 
been received recently, and will be published in 
the forthcoming number of the Journal of the 
Italian Geographical Society. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LADY BYRON AND 
MRS. LEIGH. 


contradict this, but my impression is not to be 
changed ; so it is useless to say more of it than that 
it makes me feel I have no claim to what you give. 

“ My looks have disappointed my mother, but you 
have had little to answer for in regard to them. 
My mind is altogether so overstrained, and my body 
so weak in comparison, that if it were not one 
thing it would be another. I think much worse 
of my .prospects of health than I usually avow. 
When I tell you that there are seldom two hours in 
the day when my head is not burning, you will 
conceive there must be a perpetual waste of con¬ 
stitution. I sometimes feet as if this could not go 
on long, but it is not one of the subjects of my 
anxiety—at least, when it does not make others 
anxious—and, dearest A., do not wish anythin g/w 
me, except that I may fulfil my duties whilst 1 am 
amongst them, and render me more thankful in 
performing them by the comfort of being dear to 
one who feels for me as you uo. 

“The Hon. Mrs. Leigh.” 

The following letter is without date, but seem* 
to have been written on the next day:— 

“ I have had worse than my usual waking to-day, 
Augusta ; I am not fit to have the management of 
myself, nor to be left alone, but Heaven will take 
care of me. I have not deserved to lose its protec¬ 
tion—and perhaps all this may be its mercy. I 
have been endeavouring to write off some of my 
agonies, and have addressed them to B. in the 
enclosed, which I wish you to read attentively. 
God bless you and him. 

“ The child is very well, and begins to take notice. 
Tell B (if you think fit) that I am unwell, but not 
seriously [<Aw sentence is struck out with the pen) 
No—I won’t send the enclosed to-day. 

“ The Hon. Mrs. Leigh.” 

“Kirkby: Jan. 19,1116. 

“ Dearest Guss, 

“ I was in a state of I know not what yesterdty 
and could not write to you, nor shall I say much to¬ 
day. But you will want to know how I am. Well 
enough as the world goes—and I mean to break 
my neck upon my old horse which is here. I »m 
waiting with some anxiety for this day’s post, and 
really cannot say more. Pray forgive my taciturnity, 
which may soon come to the same degree as B.’>. 
Let me hear of his health. 


British Museum : July 12, 1879. 


A correspondence between Lady Byron and 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Leigh, will have so 
great an interest for your readers that I need not 
apologise for occupying your columns with the 
following letters. 

They form part of the papers of the latter 
unfortunate and much-injured lady and her 
family which have been lately purchased for 
the British Museum. With them, your readers 
will be interested to learn, are Byron’s last 
letter addressed to his sister, some of his 
poetical pieces in his autograph and in the 
writing of Lady Byron, and letters from 
different persons relating to matters connected 
with the poet and the publication of his works. 

The writer of the article, “The Byron 
Mystery,” in the Quarterly Review, 1869, p. 414, 
has printed some letters from Lady Byron to 
Mrs. Leigh couched in such affectionate terms 
that he thinks negative evidence can scarcely 
be carried farther. The letters which I now 
print do carry that evidence yet farther, and 
are, I venture to think, conclusive. The first 
one is written on Tueeday, that is, January 16, 
1816, the day after she left her husband’s house. 


“Kirkby: Tuesday. 

“ My dearest A., 

“ I arrived here last night, and was not die 
appointed by you. You cannot know the feeling 
with which I receive every mark of your affectioD, 
because you will not allow, what I shall always 
feel, that I have much to repair in my conduct 
towards you, for having ever pained you by mis¬ 
trusting your kindness after such an experience of 
it. No; if all the world had told me you were 
doing me an injury, I ought not to have believed it. 
My chief feeling, therefore, in relation to you and 
myself must be that I have wronged you, and that 
you have never wronged me. You will wish to 


“ Ever thine, 

“A. I. B.” 

The next letter, of January 25, is of great 
interest. The opening sentenoes will be recog¬ 
nised as those which have already appeared, m 
a complete letter, in the Quarterly Review is 
1869, and again in Mrs. Stowe’s book in the 
following yew. 

J 11 Jan. 25. 

“My dearest Augusta, 

“Shall I still be your sister? I must resign 
[these two words are an alteration from have re¬ 
signed] my rights to be so considered, but I don t 
think that will make any difference in the kindness 
I have so uniformly experienced from you. 

“1 follow my duty, and look to that peace which 
it alone can ensure, here or hereafter. It would 
have been deception and inconsistency in me to give 
advice or opinion to B. I have written you the few 
lines in the enveloppe to be shown, if you please. 

"I am sorry, very sorry, to have occasioned yon 
or other friends more than necessary uneasiness by 
the weakness of my mind during that struggle 
which is now past. I will not renew your anxiety 
in the same way. I have not heard from my 
mother to-day. Yesterday she wrote of you most 
kindly, and with the fullest sense of what you have 
been to me. I fear her nerves will not keep quiet 
much longer. If she should quarrel with yon. 
think of it but as the misery of the moment. 1 
know she will ever feel grateful to you in her heart 
—and it is one of the best, in spite of an irritable 
temper. 

“ It is often a great comfort to me to think that 
the approaching event will not be felt severely 
Certainly, the heart will not suffer. So far fro™ 
ever wishing to be the source of regrets, it would 
grieve me most to think that |I should be a lots 
The dispositions are so anti-domestic that I hope to 
be remembered only as a burden. 

“ Feelings must not now be indulged j but, when¬ 
ever I feel at all, it will be as kindly an yon 
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could. Independent of malady, I do not think of 
the past with any spirit of resentment, and 
scarcely with the sense of injury. God bless him. 

“ Yon most not let B. know the contents of this, 
as it would be disadvantageous before my father's 
letter. 

•‘The Hon. Mrs. Leigh.” 

Could anything be more significant of the 
writer’s views with regard to her approaching 
separation from her husband? But whether 
that separation was of her own or her husband’s 
seeking need not here detain us. The sentence 
in this letter whioh will rivet the attention of 
all who read it is that in which Lady Byron 
declares that even “independent of malady,” 
whether Byron be sane or insane, “ I do not 
think of the past with any spirit of resentment, 
and scarcely with the sense of injury. God 
bless him.” This is hardly the language of a 
woman injured with the deadly injury which 
we are bidden to believe was inflicted on Lady 
Byron. And what becomes of the theory that, 
after ocular proof of improper familiarity, Lady 
Byron hesitated to believe in the reality of the 
crime by the persuasion of at least one interested 
party that it was only the insane idea of a mad¬ 
man ? If words have any meaning, surely this 
sentence disposes of the whole calumny and 
banishes it into the regions of after-thought. 

The next letter, of February 19, has already 
appeared in the Quarterly Review for 1870, 
i p. 231, and need not be reprinted. 

The two concluding letters of this period are 
undated, but were written while Lady Byron 
was in town during the negotiations about the 
separation. The second one may have been 
written after she had given Dr. Lushington the 
, last reason for separation, which so powerfully 
affected his opinion. If so, and if that last 
reason was what has been suggested, it is 
strange that Lady Byron should wish to consult 
Mrs. Leigh at such a moment. 

” In this critical moment it would be impossible 
for me to speak on the subjects which I conceive 
you wish to discuss. And your difficulties would 
be nearly equal, since we might both be called 
upon to answer for words uttered in the most 
private conversation. This has been so strongly 
i represented to me by Dr. Lushington that he 
i positively forbids any such interview; .which, how¬ 
ever, I cannot refuse without the greatest pain. 

“ Yours ever affectionately, 

11 A. I B 

“The Hon. Mrs. Leigh.” 

“ My dearest A., 

“ Hearing that you are going out of town, I 
must pray you to grant me what I refused, both 
because I cannot bear to think of not seeing you 
first, and also the grounds of the case are in some 
degree changed, as you will learn. Will you come 
to me here at any time in the oourse of the morn¬ 
ing »—or would yon like better that I should meet 
you at Mrs. Wilmot’s ? 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“ A I. B.” 

There is at this point a break in the corre¬ 
spondence. But at the close of 1829 an event 
happened whioh led to a quarrel, as is told in a 
series of letters the copies of which remain in 
Mrs. Leigh's writing. 

i One of the trustees of Lady Byron’s marriage 
i settlement had resigned at a moment when an 
investment in a mortgage was being negotiated 
which would have very materially increased 
Mrs. Leigh’s income. That lady was therefore 
very naturally anxious to see the business con¬ 
cluded. But the power of appointment of a 
new trustee was with Lady Byron, and she 
proposed to nominate Dr. Lushington. Mrs. 
Leigh objected to such an appointment on the 
ground that Dr. Lushington was a stranger 
to her, and no doubt suspecting that he would 
not regard the proposed investment favourably. 
Lady Byron persisted, nominated Dr. LuBhing- 
ton, and sent her solicitor to inform Mrs. Leigh. 
An angry correspondence ensued between the 
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ladies, Mrs. Leigh writing at first warmly, then 
indignantly, and Lady Byron soon lapsing into 
cold reserve, and changing from “ Ever yours 
affectionately” to “Your faithful friend.” I 
need give only an outline of the correspondence; 
and a few of the letters will indicate its tone 
Lady Byron, Nov. 26, 1829 : Dr. Lushington 
likely to accept the office of trustee. Mrs. Leigh, 
Nov. 28, 1829: Dr. Lushington a stranger to 
her; she could have hoped lor the appointment 
of some individual personally known to her; 
suggests at least that Mr. Capron may be 
named solicitor to the trust for her protection. 
Lady Byron, Nov. 29,1829: Sends her solicitor, 
who informs Mrs. Leigh that Dr. Lushington 
has accepted the trust, and that he did not 
approve the proposed appointment of Mr. 
Capron. Mrs. Leigh, Dec. 10,1829: Asking 
after Ada Byron’s health in a few lines. To this 
Lady Byron answers:— 

“H. Hill: Deer. 11th, 1829. 

“ I thank you for your kind wishes for Ada and 
me. She is rather better. 

“ Am I to conclude from your silence that reflec¬ 
tion on recent circumstances has not yet convinced 
you of the consideration which has been shown to 
your interests ? Or am I rather to suppose that 
your mind is pre-occupied by the ‘ distracting state 
of affairs ’ to which you alluded ? In the latter 
case can my advice or sympathy afford you any 
comfort ? For I am always 

“ Your faithful Friend, 

“A. I.N. B.” 

Mrs. Leigh’s reply is as follows 

. “ Deor. ISth, 1SJ9. 

“I am very glad to hear that Ada is better. I 
shall always take the same interest that I have ever 
done in her welfare and in yours, but I will not be 
so unjust to myself as to affect an acknowledgment 
with reference to late events whioh I cannot feel. 
On that subject I never can have but one opinion ; 
and no future advantages I may ever derive from 
the late nomination can compensate to me for the 
appointment itself, the manner of communicating 
it, or the misery, harassment, and vexation which 
all the measures connected with it have occasioned. 

“ Having said thus much, I have done, and I beg 
you to believe that this honest expression of my 
wounded feelings is in no respect incompatible with 
the sense I entertain of your kindness to me and 
mine on former occasions. 

“ Ever yours affectionately, 

“A. L.” 

No answer being returned to this, Mrs. Leigh 
wrote on the 12th January 1830, being anxious 
to know that silence was not caused by illness, 
which drew the following letter from Lady 
Byron:— 

“ H. Hill: Jany. IS, 18S0. 

“ My silence is to be accounted for by your last 
letter in connection with the previous circumstances. 
You have left me but one course—a painful one to 
adopt, in order to avoid future occasions of such 
injurious misconstruction. 

“To ‘be kind still to Augusta ’ has been my con¬ 
stant endeavour—and you have not had the shadow 
of a reason for imputing any other motive to my 
conduct. 

“ Ada is in a favourable state. Accounts of her 
health will be sent to you when desired. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 

“A I. N. B.” 

In reply, Mrs. Leigh wrote a long letter, 
on January 16, recapitulating all the facts; 
but Lady Byron, by a letter two days later, 
declined to discuss the matter any further. 
Then followed an indignant letter from Mrs. 
Leigh, of the 19th January, which, being 
unanswered, was followed by another, a month 
later, asking for a reply. To this Lady Byron’s 
answer seems to have been a long and detailed 
letter, the copy of which is unfortunately lost. 
Mrs. Leigh answered it at length on the 24th 
February; and there the correspondence ceased, 
and the rupture was complete and destined 
to last for more than twenty years. 

The writer in the Quarterly Review , 1870, 
p. 233, has stated that all attempts at reconcilia¬ 


tion were refused by Mrs. Leigh. Bat the 
letter whioh next follows seems to point the 
other way. In 1851, when Mrs. Leigh was in 
infirm health and was in fact not far from her 
end, Lady Byron at length wrote as follows 

“ (Post Office) Brighton: 

“Febr. 11,1851. 

“Private. 

“Since the cessation »f our pergonal intercourse, 
you have more than once asked me to see you. If 
yon still feel that wish I will comply with it. We 
may not long have it in our power, Augusta, to 
meet again in this life, and to do so might be the 
means of leaving to both of us a remembrance of 
deep, though sad, thankfulness. But this could 
not be the effect unless every worldly interest were 
absolutely excluded from our conversation, and 
there were the most entire and mutual thoughtful¬ 
ness. No other expectations must be entertained by 
you for a moment. On any other terms I cannot 
see you again, unless summoned to your death-bed. 

“If you decline, these will be the last words of 
mine ever addressed to you, and, as such, I wish 
they could convey to your heart the feelings with 
which I write them, and am 

“Yours, 

“A I. Noel Byron. 

"The Honourable Mrs. Leigh,” 

By subsequent letters of the 30th Maroh 
and 3rd April it appears that the meeting 
was arranged to take place at Reigate, in the 
presence of the Rev. Frederick Robertson, of 
Brighton ; but it never came off. 

In October Mrs. Leigh was on her death-bed, 
and Lady Byron’s affection for her warmed 
again, as appears from a few short letters from 
her to Emily, Mrs. Leigh's daughter. One of 
them, by which she sent a last message to her 
dying sister-in-law, is as follows: — 


“Moore Place, 

“ Eshur, 

“ Oct. 4th [1851]. 

“Dear Emily, 

“lam sure you will kindly send me some details 
of the illness which is still so distressing, and I have 
a request to make, if you can fulfil it without any 
possible excitement that would be injurious to your 
mother. Whisper to her from me the words, 
' Dearest Augusta.’ I can’t think they would 
hurt her. 


“Yours truly, 

“A. I. Noel Byron. 

“Iam here till Wednesday. If you should want 
to communicate with me, don’t hesitate to Bend a 
messenger.” 


The closing letter of this interesting corre¬ 
spondence will be read probably with some slight 
feeling of surprise. It gives a key to Lady 
Byron’s character which will perhaps explain 
some of its inconsistencies. If, as she says, hers 
was not a nature in which affection could pass 
away, I think it is doing her no injustice to 
say that a perusal of the letters relating to the 
quarrel leaves an unpleasant feeling that she 
could, at least, conceal her affection under a 
cold reserve which must have been half- 
maddening to a more impulsive nature Buch as 
Mrs. Leigh’s. 

“ 14 Bruton- street: 

"July Sad, /52. 

Dear Emily, 

“I found that Mrs. Villiers had touched, in 
conversation with you, on my conduct towards your 
mother. I did not wish it to be brought before 
you in any way, bnt, as this has been the case, I 
feel that I only can give the true colour to my own 
feelings, and, little as you may now be disposed to 
credit them, you may hereafter find, and, perhaps, 
from the letters in your possession, and which I 
hope you will not be induced to destroy, that I 
have given proofs of the truth of what I tell you. 

“Before my marriage,- when your mother was a 
stranger to me, I resolved to be to her as an own 
sister. Mine is not a nature in which affection can 
pass away. Nearly forty years have shown this in 
regard to her. She was, throughout, the object of 
my unvarying devotedness. It was her infatuation 
(pardon the word) not to recognise in me her truest 
friend—especially after she had, in one case, been 
saved by me from taking a step that would have 
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ended in irretrievable ruin to herself and family. 
Ask Mrs. Villiers if this were not so. I failed in 
other attempts to save her and her children ; but 
there never was a time when her welfare was not 
my first object. I could not give up the rights of 
others or my own, and was, in consequence, forced 
into an apparently unfriendly position; but the 
closing circumstances of her life, and my previous 
wish for an interview with her, must prove that my 
affection had withstood every trial— all —and your 
expressions as to the effect of my last message upon 
her afforded me the consolation of believing that 
she was at last sensible how truly I had loved her. 

“Pray spare yourself the pain of making any 
reply. I desire only to be permitted still to testify 
my good-will and kindest wishes towards you. 

“ Believe me, my dear Niece, 

“ Ever yours faithfully, 

“ A. I. Nobl Byron.” 

There is only one point in this letter which 
remains to be noticed. The “ step that would 
have ended in irretrievable ruin to herself and 
family,” from which Lady Byron takes credit 
to herself for saving Mrs. Leigh, might perhaps 
have some dreadful meaning for those who want 
to find one; but the “ rights of others ” dearly 
indicates that the writer is referring to some 
matters of business, probably in connexion 
with the affair of 1830. If anything worse 
were meant, Lady Byron would not have had 
the indelicacy to even hint it in a letter to Mrs. 
Leigh’s own daughter. 

E. Maunde Thompson. 
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APPOINTMENT FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Friday, July 25, 8 p.m. Quekett: Annual General Meeting- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BURNS AND WORDSWORTH. 

Middle Temple: July 14, 1879. 

Circumstances and a desire to see Mr. Jack’s 
final paper on Burns’s Commonplace Book in 
Macmillan's Magazine have prevented me from 
noticing until now Prof. Dowden’s interesting 
letter (Academy, May 31) on Wordsworth’s 
sympathy with Burns. I do not regret the 
delay. In the current number of Macmillan, 
Mr. Arnold has stated in his usual perfect 
manner what was Wordsworth’s supreme obliga¬ 
tion to Burns. Mr. Jack has concluded his 
interesting articles, which appear to me the 
most valuable contribution that has been made 
to Bums literature since the publication of the 
work of Robert Chambers. 

When I wrote of Wordsworth’s probable 
view of Burns, I had in my mind, I confess, De 
Quincey’s remark, “ There never lived a woman 
whom he would not have lectured and ad¬ 
monished under circumstances that should have 
seemed to require it. ” I fancy Wordsworth, had 
he met Bums, would have treated him very 
much as he would have treated a woman. 
Supposing, for example. Bums had suggested to 
Wordsworth that they should enter Poosie 
Nansie’s “ change-house,” and look on at the 
high jinks of the vagabonds there, is it not 
certain that he would, in horror at the habits and 
sentiments of the “ randie gangrel bodies,” have 
*‘ rushed” the elder poet to the top of the nearest 
hill and there delivered to him a sermon on the 
text that ‘‘evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” or at least have sought to persuade 
him, as he persuaded himself, that 

“ One impulse from a vernal wood 

Could teach him more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can ” ? 

Burns might, and probably would, have suc¬ 
cumbed to the resolute will and high moral 
purpose of his companion. But then we might 
not have had The Jolly Beggars, which, if not, as 
M. Taine holds, his masterpiece, is one of his 
five or six masterpieces. 

Nor am 1 much influenced by Prof. Dowden’s 
quotation from Wordsworth’s letter on Tam o' 
Shunter to a friend of Burns. For one thing, there 
is nobody—not even Prof. Shairp—-but in its 
humour and rush of narrative forgets all about 
the “serious drinking” of Tam and his 
“ drouthy crony.” My contention was, and is, 
that Wordsworth would, like the Professor of 
Poetry, have drawn the line of sympathy with 
Burns at Tam o’ Shunter (he probably had some 
qualms about tho Cutty Sark incident) and have 
felt justified thereafter in beginning to lecture. 
Even in thequotation which Prof. Dowden gives, 
with its laboured sentences and dilutions of 
Burns’s lines, where is that “style of perfect 
plainness” with which Mr. Arnold so justly 
says Wordsworth did great thingB, and which, 

‘ 1 we must remember, Burns used before him ” ? 
Wordsworth’s head could not help being with 
Burns, even in Tam o’ Shanter, but what of his 
heart 1 When Wordsworth thoroughly agreed 
with Burns, as in love of objective nature, he 
agreed with him heart and soul, and expressed 
the agreement in “the nobly plain style” 
common to both. 

Allow me a Scotch “word in conclusion.” 
Wordsworth’s best pieces seem to me poetry 
for “ the elect,” for those who believe with Mr. 
Arnold that conduct is three-fourths of life, aud 
walk by that excellent faith. Burns’s poetry is 
for the “ natural man ” in every country and in 
every class. His great moral achievement is 
that he has—and let this be said in spite of 
Prof. Shairp—even through his failings in life 
and occasional coarseness in art touched to 
finer issues and roused into that hopefulness 
which is the beginning of self-help those men 


and women whom we call “ the residuum,” but 
whom Mr. Bright once described more tenderly 
and, I think, more accurately as “ Misery’s sons 
and daughters, and the multitudesthatare ready 
to perish.” He will be the Poet of the Enthu¬ 
siasm of Humanity till, as he himself would 
say. Humanity find a better. 

William Wallace. 


THE ENGLISH ECLOGUE BEFORE SPENSER. 

Helensburgh: July 14,1*79. 

A noteworthy feature in Dean Church’s 
“ Spenser,” in English Men of Letters, is the 
exhaustive account given of the contemporary 
literature. The Dean’s readers may differ from 
him as to the estimate he gives, on some points, 
of Spenser himself, but they will hardly deny 
that he oomes to his subject thoroughly well 
equipped. There is just one part of the book 
which seems to me, after a careful perusal, not 
quite so explicit as it might have been, and as it 
is the Dean’s practice to make his statements. 
The account of the English Eclogue previous to 
the Shepherd’s Calendar is too general to be of 
use to the uninitiated reader, and what is said of 
Alexander Barclay may mislead. It would have 
added to the value of this part of the mono¬ 
graph had mention been made of the Eglesji, 
Epytaphes, and Sonettes of Barnaby Googe, a 
little work which forms one of the most inter¬ 
esting numbers of Mr. Arber’s excellent reprints. 
It appeared in 1563, being thus sixteen 
years before the Calendar ; while it anticipates 
Spenser in the introduction of eoclesiastioal 
questions through an allegorical plan. There is 
distinct reference to the Marian persecution in 
Egloga tertia :— 

“ Such Shepe, as would not them obaye 
but in theyr Pasture byde, 

With (cruel flames,) they did consume 
and vex on every syde.” 

The practice, moreover, of breaking the long 
line into two whiehis illustrated here may have 
suggested to Spenser the metre he uses in the 
July Aeglogue, which deals with Archbishop 
G-rind&l. Thomas Bayne. 


SCIENCE. 

A dlassicol Dictionary of Hindu Mythology} 
&c. By John Dowson. (Triibner & Co-) 

The legends of the Hindu Mythology are so 
prominently represented everywhere in India 
that the most careless visitor to that conti¬ 
nent cannot fail to have his curiosity excited; 
in Indian books allusions to this system occur 
in almost every line, and form the chief dim- 
culty and cause of weariness to the student. 
It is therefore natural that attempts to 
explain this system should have been reposed 
from the sixteenth century to the present 
time. A mere list of what has been done 
would fill several pages, and nearly all > 8 
deservedly forgotten. It was not till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that 
anything like real research was made. Abou 
1630 an English chaplain named Lord) 
was at Surat, and a Dutch chaplain name ^ 

Rogerius, at Pulicat, on the Coromande 

coast, wrote two treatises on this sub J e ®. ’ 
that by the last is immensely superior to * 
Englishman's work, and is, even to this d*j> 
very valuable for South Indian Hinduisrm 
Since that time much has been written, b 
very little better; one curious work, b° 
ever, deserves brief mention, the Mythotoy 
des Indous (1809), compiled by Mdme. 
from the papers of her cousin, the unfortu 
Colonel Polier. She was a friend of the iU 
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trious Gibbon, and from ber preface it ap¬ 
pears that Gibbon bimself once thought of 
working up the collections of Colonel Polier, 
but that he gave it up on learning from the 
latter that he required his papers to be edited 
and printed, not merely made use of. These 
materials were collected at Delhi, Lahore, and 
Lucknow, and give a tolerably complete view 
of North Indian Vaishnavism. All these 
books were, it must be observed, merely 
representations of the mythology, &c., ac¬ 
knowledged by different sects in very different 
parts of India, and were entirely based on 
second-hand information; the compilers ad¬ 
mittedly could not refer to any original 
authorities. But Hinduism embraces as many 
mid as different sects as Christianity, and 
includes the religions of peoples with very 
different languages, and also of very different 
races. All these treatises were, then, merely 
partial expositions, and necessarily imperfect. 
With the study of Sanskrit, better work 
became possible, but the many real difficulties 
also became apparent, and, till the present 
book, nothing complete of the least value has 
been done, though there have been many 
valuable essays published on special {topics 
and on comparative mythology. 

Prof. Dowson has worked up the accumu¬ 
lated materials into a useful manual. It 
is needless to say that there are certain 
necessary limits to a book of this kind, but 
though it contains above 400 pages, some 
additions are, I think, desirable. The most 
complete part is what refers to the mythology, 
and here, all that is likely to be of practical 
use has been given. The comparative element 
is wisely passed over, but in a second edition, 
which will, there is no doubt, be soon wanted, 
a brief indication of the more important 
papers on this subject would be very useful; 
it would be impossible to state the different 
conflicting views that have been published, 
for that would require too much space. It is 
also to be regretted that the Buddhist 
mythology has been omitted; the Buddhist 
texts in Sanskrit are now more or less known, 
and no student of Hinduism can afford to 
neglect Buddhism. The same may be said 
of the Jains and their system, for it is far 
more ancient than most of what now passes 
current as Hinduism, and was once the chief 
religion in South India. 

The part referring to the Sanskrit literature 
is not so complete, nor have, in many cases, 
the latest and best sources of information 
been consulted ; but the difficulty of selection 
is much greater here than in respect of the 
terms of mythology. During the last twenty 
years our knowledge of Sanskrit literature has 
been enormously extended, and a small library 
of descriptive catalogues of MSS. and biblio¬ 
graphical essays is now available; the dates 
of the chief authors have also been determined 
with considerable accuracy. But Prof. Dow- 
son has made little if any use of all this 
material, and contents himself with repeat¬ 
ing in many cases the information that 
was available five-and-twenty years ago, but 
is now superseded. Thus (pp. 181, 291), he 
repeats the statement that Say ana and 
Madhavacarya were brothers; I pointed out, 
many years ago, that the passage on which 
this statement is founded is allegorical, and 
that Sdyana and Madhavacarya are the same 


person. At first sight, especially to those 
unaccustomed to the Vedanta style, this 
identification would present some difficulties, 
but additional evidence makes it certain, for 
another Sanskrit writer is now found to have 
used the same language in speaking of him¬ 
self. Again (p. 181), it is stated that Mddhava 
was a Tulava; there is not the least founda¬ 
tion for this. He was a Canarese or Telugu 
Brahman, but it is impossible to ascertain 
exactly which. A perusal of the pages of 
the Academy would have prevented the 
assertion on p. 241 that a prdtisdkhya of the 
Sdmaveda has not been discovered. Its dis¬ 
covery was announced last year, and the book 
has since been printed. Again (p. 370), the 
Grammar attributed to Sdkatayana has long 
been discovered in a complete state, but it is 
certainly not older than Pdninis work. So, 
again, die pages of the Academy would have 
furnished some information about the 
Talavakdra, Jaiminlya, or Sat ydyana Brah- 
mana. Prof. Dowson seldom or never gives 
the dates of the authors he mentions, but 
this can now be done in most cases with 
tolerable certainty. The names of some 
important authors, e.g., Ramanuja and 
Madhvacarya, at once founders of important 
sects and also voluminous writers, are missing. 
But, on the other hand, Prof. Dowson deserves 
great credit for getting rid of most of the 
euhemerist nonsense that has been so much 
in fashion— e.g., the theory that the Ramdyaaa 
really represents the Hindu civilisation in 
its progress over the South. Unfortunately 
for this very plausible theory, it is now certain 
that the poem in its main features is far older 
than the progress of Hinduism in South 
India, which cannot be put earlier than the 
first centuries A.D., and which was peacefully 
made (by Brahman colonies from the North, 
and was in no way a conquest. Similar 
theories about Agastya (p. 6) might well be 
omitted. A complete list of the Vedic Sukhds 
and Sutras would be a valuable addition. 

The bibliographical notices are rare; these 
might advantageously be increased in number 
and precision. Thus (p. 32) an English 
translation of the Atmabodha is mentioned; 
it might well be added that this is a mere 
adaptation of Graul’s, and that it is in no 
way original. 

To make room in another edition for the 
additions I have proposed, it would be as well 
to omit the geographical terms and those 
relating to religion. The first are vague, and 
are to be found in all the chief dictionaries ; 
the use of the last varies so much in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of India that it is worse than 
useless to give them in a practical work of 
this kind, and such technical terms as dtman 
need very long explanations to make them 
intelligible. Prof. Dowson renders this word 
(p. 32) by “ soul,” but for reasons given by 
Prof. Max Muller (in the preface to his trans¬ 
lation of the Upanishads ) this is not satis¬ 
factory. Missionaries, indeed, in their ver¬ 
sions of the Bible in the Indian vernaculars 
—the Protestants copying their predecessors 
the Jesuits—have used it with this sense, 
but it only puzzles the natives. 

Whatever conclusion may be come to as to 
the proper scope of this work, there can be no 
doubt that Prof. Dowson has rendered an 
immense service to students, and his Dic¬ 


tionary will be an indispensable companion to 
all students of Indian matters. Students of 
Sanskrit at the present day are, by such books 
as this, placed in a very advantageous position 
compared with that which their teachers 
occupied some thirty years ago, when all such 
aids were wanting. The book itself, like all 
in Messrs. Triibner’s “ Oriental Series,” is 
brought out in excellent style, and the mis¬ 
prints are, considering the nature of the 
book, very few. A. Bttbnell. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The Chemistry of Common Life. By the late 
James F. W. Johnston, M.A., &c. New edition, 
revised and brought down to the present time 
by Arthur Herbert Church, M.A. Oxon. 
(Blackwood.) The personality of an author, in 
the case of scientific books at least, is seldom as 
prominent as that of the late Prof. Johnston in 
The Chemistry of Common Life. Written 
throughout, as it is, in the first person singular, 
with continual reference to his individual 
observation, experience, and opinion, this work 
seems almost to be the utterance of a living 
talker full of knowledge and enthusiasm. Prof. 
Johnston was an apostle with a mission to tell 
of the wonders in the common life of man; 
wonders unheeded by the insensible by reason 
of a faulty system of school-training. For, 
twenty-five years since, when this book was 
first published, the ancient universities had 
but newly established their examinations in 
natural scienoe, and throughout the three 
kingdoms it would have been hard to find a 
public or private school in which systematic 
teaching in scienoe formed part of the ordinary 
course. And even in these days, although 
much is being done to remedy this defect, a more 
general diffusion of knowledge of the principles 
and fundamental laws of chemical science is 
greatly to be desired. As a help, therefore, in 
the good work of popularising this branoh of 
study we welcome a Dew edition of a book 
which has done good service in the past. On 
account of the style of the book the editor had 
a task of unusual difficulty to perform, but it 
must be said that he has done his part with 
much care and ability. Mr. Church states in 
his preface that it has been his aim to respect 
the method, the style, and the matter of Prof. 
Johnston's work. The larger part of the book 
accordingly stands as it appeared in the 
original edition, with only the insertion of 
additional matter necessary to bring down the 
record to the present time. In one or two 
places it may be noticed that facts or discoveries 
which a quarter of a century ago were new are 
still so described, but such blemishes due to 
oversight are rare. The book is full of interesting 
matter, treating of food, drinks, narcotics, 
perfumes, and the outlines of physiological 
processes in a pleasant, simple, straightforward 
fashion, and in language free from monstrous 
scientific technicalities. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. By Henry Watts, 
F.R.S. Assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Third Supplement. Part I. (Longmans.) 
Although the Journal of the Chemical Society 
furnishes a monthly abstract of all the more 
important memoirs which appear in foreign 
journals, it is highly essential that these should 
be classified and arranged in a more convenient 
form, and this is effected by the supplements 
to Mr. Watts’ admirable Dictionary of Chemis¬ 
try, which has now reached its eighth volume. 
Not only does it record the general progress of 
chemistry, but it further provides its readers 
with exhaustive articles on special subjects, 
which are frequently written by those men who 
have had most influence in the discovery or 
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development of such subjects. One of the 
most difficult matters at the outset of a 
research is to find precisely what has been 
done in the same direction by previous investi¬ 
gators, and for such purposes Mr. Watts’ 
volumes are simply invaluable. If chemistry 
continues to progress at its present very rapid 
rate, the Watts’ Dictionary of the year 1900 
will be a series of volumes comparable as to 
size and bulk with some of those mighty series 
of tomes to be found in ecclesiastical libraries, 
such as the Acta Sanctorum or The Compendium 
of Canon Law. It is impossible to look into 
any modern record of ohemioal research without 
being struck by the enormous development of 
organic chemistry compared with that of mineral 
chemistry. In the present volume nine-tenths 
of the matter relates to organic chemistry. More 
than ISO pages out of 838 are devoted to benzene 
and the benzene derivatives. The important 
feature of this paper is a condensation of Kbrner’s 
memoir on orientation in the benzene series, ori- 
ginally published in the Gaizetta Chemica Italians, 
and but little known in this country. The paper is 
of a highly theoretical character, and is well 
deserving the study of those who are engaged 
upon organic research. Korner’s treatment of 
the subject is eminently suggestive. Attempts 
have been made to determine the relative 
positions of the substituted radicles in benzene 
derivatives, founded on the constitution of the 
three phthalio acids, which is deduced from 
that of naphthalene, mesitylene, and quinone. 
But to this mode of treating the subject there 
are several objections, and Korner has attempted 
to determine the constitution of the di- and tri- 
derivatives of benzene by a series of transforma¬ 
tions in which only six carbon compounds are 
concerned. Among other articles of importance 
in this volume, which only goes as far as the 
end of letter F, may be mentioned Dr. Mill’s 
article on *' Cumulative Besolution,” that of Dr. 
Thorpe on “ Flame,” and those of Mr. War¬ 
rington on “Barley” and on “Forest Trees.” 
The articles on “Cerium” and “Oerite 
Minerals,” and on “ Chemical Action ” and on 
“ Ooumarin,” may also be distinguished. An 
elaborate account of the Bunsen lamp flame, 
and the constitution of the gases at different 
heights in the tube above rite air holes, by 
Blockmann, is given under the heading 
“Flame.” The second part of this third 
supplement, F to Z, will appear towards the 
end of this year, and in it we are promised 
articles by Dr. Flight on “ Meteorites,” aud 
by Dr. G. C. Foster on the “ Dynamical Theory 
of Heat.” 

The Tear Book of Facts for 1878. Edited 
by James Mason. (Ward, Lock and Co.) 
This work is by no means so complete as the 
American Annual Record of Science and In¬ 
dustry, and it is far more desultory in char¬ 
acter. Beginning with the Human Race, the 
author passes on to the Animal and Vegetable 
Worlds, Geographical and Geological Notes, 
Meteorology, Sound, Electricity and Magnetism, 
Chemistry, Food Supplies, Medicine, Illumina¬ 
ting and Heating, Engineering, Mines aud 
Mining, Machines and Machinery, Manufac¬ 
tures, Locomotion, Machinery of War, and 
Astronomy, ending with an account of the 
British Association. Of course, the attempt to 
crowd all this matter into a little over 200 pages 
can only result in the omission of a great num¬ 
ber of important facts, and the book cannot be 
regarded as in any way a fair representation of 
the progress of the arts and sciences during 
the year. 

Our Domestic Poisons; or, the Poisonous Effects 
of Certain Dyes and Colours used in Domestic 
Fabrics. By Henry Carr. (Bidgway.) This 
pamphlet is chiefly devoted to an account of the 
dangers which arise from the presence of arsenic, 
usuallyin the form of Schweinfurth green, in tex¬ 


tile fabrics and in wall-papers. Many undoubted 
cases of severe poisoning have arisen from the 
use of such fabrics, and the sooner that the 
danger of using them is fully recognised the 
better. The arsenic dust which has fallen or 
been swept from a green paper may be detected 
in every part of the room, not only on the floors, 
but on the tops of book-cases, and of course 
it is continually moved by the air of the room. 
Thus it is inhaled by those who inhabit the 
room, and the effect is soon manifested by very 
decided results. The symptoms of ohronic 
arsenical poisoning are at first apt to mislead, 
because they assume the form of an ordinary 
cold and cough, accompanied by dryness and 
irritation of the throat and headache. This is 
followed by general debility, restlessness, 
cramps, convulsive twitchings, and various other 
proofs of nervous disorganisation. Of course, 
those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
fabrics which are dyed by arsenical oolours 
suffer still more. The aniline dyes frequently 
cause very painful eruptive effects ; the use of 
red stockings or bronze-coloured gloves has 
sometimes led to severe blistering and swelling, 
the effects of which did not pass off for some 
weeks. A work which in a succinct and popular 
form would describe the principal poisons of 
all kinds which are most commonly met with 
in the ordinary arrangements of civilised life is 
a great desideratum. The only works which 
exist on the subject are lengthy treatises on 
technical chemical analysis, which are quite 
beyond the scope of the ordinary reader. At 
least, we might begin reform in the matter of 
domestic poisons by abandoning the use of 
wall-papers and dress-fabrics which possess the 
fatal bright-green colour—a colour made up of 
two poisons, and existing in the form of a loose 
powder which is easily rubbed off and oarried 
about the air. 

The Pre-historic Use of Iron and Steel; with 
Observations on Certain Matters ancillary thereto. 
By St. John V. Day. (Triibuer.) It is curious 
to meet nowadays with a survivor of the old 
mystical etymologists of Jacob Bryant’s school. 
Mr. Day finds the name of the fire-god Agni in 
the words magnet and magnificent, by tbe simple 
process of printing them magnet and magnificent, 
and calmly takes it for granted that, because the 
Ossethi tribes of the Caucasus call themselves 
Iron , this must have to do with their using the 
metal we English call iron. Yet the author of this 
wild nonsense has read Max Mailer carefully 
enough to call him to acoount for contradicting 
himself, having reasoned in his eesayon Compa¬ 
rative Mythology that iron was known before the 
Aryan separation because its names in the Aryan 
languages are similar, whereas in his Lectures 
on Language he argues that iron was not known 
before the Aryan separation, because its names 
in the Aryan languages are different. On 
reading the latter argument, one sees that Prof. 
Muller was led to change his early opinion by 
noticing that Sanskrit ayas, though in later 
times meaning iron, may previously have meant 
bronze, so that its etymological connexion with 
aes, eisarn, iron, breaks down as proof of the 
particular metal, iron. Mr. Day, who knows 
iron-work practically, has good information on 
several historical points, which induces us to 
notioe his book somewhat long after date. 
While in charge of ironworks in South India he 
examined the processes of the native smiths, and 
decides that the famous iron l&t or column of 
Delhi was made by welding on successive lumps 
of imperfect wrought iron a9 they came from the 
smelting-furnace. His comparison of the Chinese 
steel-making with that of the ancient Greeks 
may also be worth notice. Anxious to upset the 
theory of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron periods 
(which he seems to take more strictly than it is 
at present held by archaeologists), he goes into 
the evidence for the extremely ancient use of 
iron in Egypt. We did not know that anybody 


doubted this fact, but at any rate the particulars 
of the piece of wrought iron from the Great 
Pyramid were worth recording, as was also the 
point that in Egypt iron washed out of the lime¬ 
stone matrix accumulates in fissures, so that, as 
among the Zulus, it may be heated and forged 
at onoe without previous smelting, a state of 
things which puts the discovery of iron-working 
in its simplest shape. This last information he 
had from C. Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer-Boyal 
for Scotland, author of \Owr Inheritance in the 
Great Pyramid, “ wherein the deductions brought 
about by combination of mathematical com¬ 
parison with sacred evidenoe lead to unfoldings 
over which angels veiling the sight with their 
wings might almost tremble.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Were the Ichthyosaurs viviparous 1 —This is a 
question which Prof. Seeley sought to answer 
in a paper submitted to the Geological Society 
at its last meeting. From time to time, speci¬ 
mens of ichthyosaurus have been found, with 
the remains of small saurians preserved inside 
the body-cavity. Against the supposition that 
these small ichthyosaurs had been devoured by 
the larger ones, it may be urged that their state 
of preservation is markedly different from that 
of the remains of food, such as the undigested 
residuum of fish, which are not unfrequently 
found in the stomach of the ichthyosaurus. 
Moreover, the position of the small skeletons 
in relation to the larger ones with which they 
are associated is tolerably constant, and is such 
as to strengthen the supposition that the re¬ 
lationship is that of offspring to parent. From 
these and other considerations, Prof. Seeley 
concludes that the ichthyosaurus must have 
been viviparous. 

The Inclination of the Axes of Cyclones. —In the 
April number of the Austrian Zeitschrifl, Dr. 
Hann reviews Loomis’ Tenth Contribution, 
noticed in the Academy, and uses this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing his views on Mr. Ley’s 
theory of the lagging of the upper part of 
a cyclone. He points out that the ohanges 
in the mean temperature of a column 8,000 feet 
high must affect the pressure at the top, and 
that in the rear of the system, with a low tempera - 
ture and north-west winds, the pressure above 
must continue to fall when it has begun to rise 
at the base of the axis. Moreover, he points 
out that, as on mountain tops pressure decreases 
in winter and increases in summer, so in front 
of a cyclone, where there is warmth, the baro¬ 
meter must rise, and in the rear it must fall. 
Accordingly, the minimum must occur later at 
the upper levels than below. 

The Scotsman announces that it is in contem¬ 
plation to establish a Zoological station on the 
north-east coast of Scotland, in connexion with 
Aberdeen University. A sum of money has 
already been subscribed for the purchase of a 
moveable wooden building, with a boat and 
applianoes for dredging, following a plan that 
has been carried out during the last two summers 
by the naturalists of Holland. The main object 
is to supply the University laboratory with fresh 
specimens, and to give advanced students an 
opportunity of undertaking independent re¬ 
searches. This is the first attempt to imitate on 
the coasts of Great Britain the permanent insti¬ 
tution so successfully conducted at Naples by 
Dr. Dohrn. 

After nearly two years spent in its prepara¬ 
tion, a new work on Ferns, written by Mr. James 
Britten, F.LS., with facsimile coloured plates 
painted from nature by D. Blair, F.L.S., will 
be published shortly in monthly parts by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., under 
the title of European Ferns. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— ( Monday , July 7.) 
Sir T. Edward Colebrook, Y.-P., in the Chair. 
Mr. Cost exhibited a map of Japan, and gave an 
account of the character and mutual affinities of 
the Japanese and Korean languages, based upon a 
very elaborate paper prepared for the society’s 
Journal by W. G. Aston, Esq., of the Consular 
Service, Japan. Mr. Cust added that there was 
little hope of the publication of the late Mr. W. 
F. Mayers’ Korean Grammar, which was announced 
as nearly ready before his lamented decease, as his 
MS. had been found to be very incomplete. 


FINE ART. 

Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. By J. 
Charles Cox. Vol. 1Y. The Hundred of 
Morleston and Litchurch, and General Sup¬ 
plement. (Bemrose.) 

We have followed with much interest the 
progress of this important and valuable work, 
and are now glad to be able to congratulate 
its author upon having brought his labours to 
a satisfactory termination. And yet we can 
thoroughly sympathise with Mr. Cox when he 
says : “ It is with genuine sorrow that I now 
write the last words. I could almost wish 
they were the first, for I leave the task with 
so much regret.” This is the spirit of the 
enthusiast, rarely met with in this book¬ 
making age, and therefore the more deserving 
of hearty recognition. It shows itself, not 
merely in these valedictory words, but in 
every page of a book fraught with the results 
of honest investigation and extensive re¬ 
search. 

The concluding volume is occupied with 
the ecclesiology of the central hundreds of 
Morleston and Litchurch, within which the 
ohurches of the town of Derby are compre¬ 
hended. Of these, the most conspicuous is 
All Saints’ Church, the tower of which (174 
feet high) is a prominent and beautiful object 
in a landscape whose tameness needs some 
relief. The church was collegiate, and suffered 
greatly, at the suppression of colleges, from 
the rapacity of the Crown; but its post- 
Beformation sufferings at the hands of igno¬ 
rant or bigoted incumbents have been equally 
lamentable. Mr. Cox gives a graphic account 
of the high-handed conduct of Dr. Hutchinson 
in 1723, who in the course of a few hours 
succeeded “in irretrievably wrecking the 
outcome of centuries of pious toil,” and 
levelled with the ground the whole fabric 
except the western tower. In the church the 
best feature which took its place was some 
iron screen-work, wrought by a local artist 
named Bakewell, but much of this has been 
removed in the recent alterations effected by the 
last vicar, who, with inconceivably bad taste, 
i affixed the marble altar-slab to the wall, and 

> incised it with an inscription that provokes 

1 controversy. In the two “ restorations ” 

| most of the old monuments have disappeared, 

, but the church still contains the effigy of 

“ Bess of Hardwick,” and, though sadly dis¬ 
figured, the once noble monument of William, 

| second Earl of Devonshire. It must have 

, gone to the heart of Mr. Cox, who is a 

genuine antiquary, to record these acts of 
i Vandalism, but even they sink into compara¬ 
tive insignificance beside those effected at 
Kirk Langley in 1839. Sad havoc was then 
made with the ancient woodwork of the 


church, which had been conspicuously beau¬ 
tiful ; the old font was discarded, the pulpit 
removed to the west end of the church just 
in front of the tower aroh, and, by an arrange¬ 
ment which we hope is unique, the pews 
were all made to face the pulpit and the con¬ 
gregation to worship with their backs to the 
altar. 

Happily some fabrics have as yet escaped 
the iconoclastic zeal of the restorer, and at 
Morley we have an example of the more 
excellent way in which church renovation 
was carried out in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The history of Morley as detailed 
by Mr. Cox is full of interest. The estate 
has devolved to its present owners by lineal 
descent through the families of Saeheverell 
and Statham from Henry de Morley, who was 
living in 1280. Each of these families in 
succession was a liberal benefactor to the 
church, which owes its enlargement and 
improvement to the piety of John Statham in 
the fifteenth century, and its curious old 
glass to the taste and munificence of Sir 
Henry Saeheverell after the dissolution of 
Dale Abbey. The most interesting of the 
windows represents the history of Robert the 
Hermit, but another, in which the legend of 
St. Ursula is treated, is very curious. The 
inscription on the label above her head 
—“ Sea Ursula cum xi m Yginum cu angelis 
ascendens in celum ”—as well as the number 
of virgios depicted, confirms the view that 
“eleven thousand” is a comparatively modern 
error, and one that has arisen out of mis¬ 
taking the meaning of the m , which stands 
for martyrs, not thousands. 

Mr. Cox's volumes are far too modestly 
described by their title, for, speaking gene¬ 
rally, they form a tolerably complete paro¬ 
chial history of Derbyshire, and throw light 
upon a thousand other matters than the devo¬ 
lution of property and the architecture of 
churches. Thus, we have some most valuable 
proofs (deduced from the episcopal registers) 
of the almost incredible mortality from the 
Black Death in 1349; careful genealogies; 
biographical notices; traditions and folk¬ 
lore ; and if, as is the oase, some rather 
flagrant misprints have been allowed to 
appear in the text, we forgive them for the 
sake of the useful indexes with which this 
volume appropriately closes. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


EXCAVATIONS AND DI800VERIES OF ANTIQUI¬ 
TIES IN THE TERRITORY OF SYBARIS. 

I should have written some time since on the 
subject of the excavations of Sybaris, but pre¬ 
ferred to wait till I had intelligence of real impor¬ 
tance. In speaking of matters so generally 
known, I need not prepare the way for an 
account of the recent excavations by a rSaume 
of the history of Sybaris. If any have forgotten 
that this powerful city of Magna Graecia was 
founded by Greek colonists about the year 720 
b.o., and destroyed by the inhabitants of 
Croton about 510 b.c., all must at least re¬ 
member the luxury of Sybaris, which has since 
become proverbial. The accounts of the writers 
who have celebrated the sources of the Crathis 
and Sybaris, which sprang from the sacred 
mount of Apollo, and, ever increasing the wealth 
of the fruitful country through which they 
flowed, united their marvellous waters beneath 
the walls of the city, may easily be re-perused by 


everybody who will take the pains to open any 
book on ancient history. I have spoken of the 
waters as marvellous, since they possessed the 
power of imparting strength to men and cattle, 
and of rendering still fairer the tresses of the 
beautiful women who delighted to bathe in 
them. Of the great city, which had a popula¬ 
tion of 100,009 souls, whioh ruled over twenty- 
five cities of the neighbouring territory, and 
which sent into the field 300,000 combatants in 
the terrible war which resulted in its fall, not a 
vestige remains at the present day, nor is it 
known in what part of that desolate plain once 
stood the exquisite houses and palaoes where 
men slept upon beds of roses, and where those 
renowned banquets took place to which the 
ladies were invited a year in advance, in order 
that they might have the whole time to render 
their beauty more overpowering. This fate, 
however, is common to Sybaris with many other 
oities, and it is only remarkable that, while 
scholars in recent times have pursued with so 
much zeal their researches in the famous cities 
of ancient history, Sybaris and the provinces of 
Magna Graeoia have been temporarily neglected. 
They have not, however, been left always un¬ 
explored ; on the contrary, exoavations have 
been made there, but from the greater part of 
these scienoe has derived little advantage ; and, 
if we except the few researches made by the 
Due de Luynes in 1829, no systematic investi¬ 
gations have ever been oarried out in Magna 
Graeoia. 

When the Direzione Generate dei Musei e 
Scavi was established in 1875, one of the projeots 
most warmly advocated was that of the com¬ 
mencement of the works for the excavations of 
Sybaris. A fixed sum was assigned in the 
Budget for the preliminary researches. The 
desire of Signor Bonghi found a powerful sup¬ 
port in the assistance offered by Advocate 
Guglielmo Tocoi, of Oorigliano-Calabro ; and 
when the Ministerial crisis took place, the 
project of the excavation of Sybaris was not 
abandoned, but was warmly supported by Signor 
Coppino. Many circumstances, however, pre¬ 
vented the commencement of the work before 
the beginning of the present year. Towards 
the end of January, Signor Oavallari, noted for 
his discoveries in Sicily, received directions to 
go into the province of Cosenza, and in conoert 
with Signor Tocoi, inspector of exoavations, to 
make the researches and explorations necessary 
to discover the place where the regular excava¬ 
tions of the ancient city might be advantage¬ 
ously commenced. It seemed at first sight as 
though the spot most worthy of attention might 
be found with but little trouble. If the oity of 
Sybaris was situated between the Crathis and 
the Sybaris (the Ooscile of to-day), it was only 
necessary to fix on the point where these two 
rivers united their waters, and there at once 
oommence experimental excavations. The 
journey was not a difficult one, nor is there 
now any need to entrust one’s self to the 
traditional diligences of the adventurous journeys 
in Calabria described a thousand times in 
stories and novels. The railway, which skirts 
the ooast of the Ionian sea, crosses the Crati a 
little below the Buffaloria Station, from whioh 
starts a new line, which, passing through the 
country of Spezzano-Albanese and of Tarsia, 
runs up along the Crati, and ends at Cosen za, 
the principal, town of the province. At a little 
distance from the station at Buffaloria, or rather 
at a very short distance from the bridge over 
the Crati, the two rivers meet. But the country 
at this point is inhospitable and desolate, and 
no operations of the kind could be commenced 
without fixing their centre in Corigliano, the 
station of which lies more to the south, and 
crossing the torrent of S. Mauro and the River 
Malfrancato. From Corigliano, Cavallari pro¬ 
ceeded along the provincial road to the west, 
and first halted at Terranoya di Sibari, lying 
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between the Crati and the Esaro, which towards 
the north loses its name and its waters in those 
of the Cosoile. 

1 do not think it probable that Cavallari was 
attracted to that spot merely by the name of 
the country, being fully aware that the words 
added to the appellation “Terranova” are not 
of very ancient date; nor could he be ignorant 
that all the traditions lead us to seek for the 
ancient city in the neighbourhood of the spot 
called “ La Polinara,” a little farther towards 
the north-east, and almost in the centre of the 
triangle formed at the present day by the course 
of the two rivers. Nevertheless, he wished, in 
the first place, to explore the parts which rise 
above these vast solitudes, in order to discover 
which of these heights had served as the 
acropolis, and hence in which of these plains the 

reat city extended, and he decided on the 

erra Polinara. This name has been bestowed 
on a group of small hills, beneath which, 
towards the east, lie the plain and the hamlet 
of Polinara, near the Crati. The excavations 
made in this place brought to light some fictile 
remains of great antiquity, which were con¬ 
sidered by Cavallari to belong to the sixth 
century b.c. They consisted of an architec¬ 
tural fragment, which had formed part of some 
noble edifice, of a beautiful little female head, 
and some fragments of archaic vases, similar to 
those found in Syracuse and Selinus. 

But the attention of Cavallari was soon 
recalled to the plain below. A spot beyond 
the Crati, towards the south, was pointed out 
to him, called “ Old Crati,” where the river 
still endeavours to find an entrance, perhaps 
because it was its ancient bed ; and it at once 
occurred to him that this point might indicate 
the former course of the river before it was 
diverted by the Crotoniates for the purpose of 
destroying their rival. He was confirmed in 
this opinion by having observed remains of 
antique construction in a place called “ Le 
Muraglie,” on the right bank, which remains 
would have been found on the left bank accord¬ 
ing to the line of the Old Crati. Moreover, 
beyond the Old Crati, on the right bank, in the 
plain towards the south, remains of tombs were 
found; and from all these facts Cavallari 
believed himself safe in forming a very simple 
plan, which appeared acceptable for many 
reasons. He thought, in fact, that the acropo¬ 
lis was to be found in the Serra Polinara, the 
city in the plain of Polinara, and the necropolis 
beyond Old Crati, near “ Favella della Corte,” 
above the road which leads from Corigliano to 
Terranova. The extent of this necropolis could 
not have been unimportant, sepulchres having 
been found even in spots close to 8. Mauro, on 
the left bank of the River Malfrancato. 

But before taking measures, in the second 
place, to confirm the correctness of his theory, 
Cavallari's attention was directed to a fact 
worthy of consideration. It was observed that, 
on the right bank of Old Crati, rose at certain 
intervals sundry small elevations which, from 
their regularity, could at once be recognised as 
no mere hills, or natural risings in the plain. 
It was said at first that these elevations had 
been gradually formed by the work of shepherds, 
who had thus prepared themselves a refuge in 
the fearful moments of the inundations. But 
this explanation did not appear satisfactory, the 
more so as it was known from precise informa¬ 
tion that excavations had been mdde in one of 
these little hills at the beginning of the century, 
and that antique objects had been found there. 
The very name of Timpani, by which they are 
called, confirmed a suspicion that they were in 
reality huge sepulchres, such as those found in 
the East. In the little tract of country between 
the commencement of the so-called “ Old 
Crati” and the railway, three of these timpani 
are found, one called “ Timpone grande,” with 
two smaller in close proximity, a second called 


“Taladino,” and athird called “ d’Abbenanti ” 
or “Timpone di Benanti,” the name of the 
proprietor of the land. In the second of these 
timpani, the excavations above spoken of had 
taken place, and amid the earth used 
to refill the places explored fragments of vases 
of the fifth century b.o. were still to be seen. 
There was no further doubt as to the course to be 
pursued, and Cavallari at once began the exca¬ 
vation of the ‘ ‘ Timpone grande.” When Senator 
Fiorelli, on March 16, addressed the Royal 
Academy of the Lincei on the subject of the re¬ 
searches into the position of Sybaris undertaken 
on behalf of the Government under the superin¬ 
tendence of Cavallari, he exhibited a sketch of 
this “ Timpone grande,” executed by Cavallari 
himself, and indicating the discoveries made 
therein up to February 28. Twelve different 
strata had been found in alternate layers of 
vegetable earth and of charcoal, and in tbe 
latter had been collected many pieces of antique 
vases. The height of the tumulus was 8 metres, 
and the diameter at the base 28 metres. On 
March 22, after the removal of 2,000 cubic 
metres of earth, the tomb sought for was 
discovered. It was a very simple one, being a 
sarcophagus of tufa, with a fid of the Bame 
material. This sarcophagus rested on a base 
formed in steps. The news of this discovery 
was scarcely known ere the representatives of 
the municipality of Corigliano hurried to the 
place, and many people, in the hope of assisting 
at the discovery of a treasure, travelled a dis¬ 
tance of many miles. But their hopes were 
sadly disappointed. When, in the presence of 
the Syndic, the inspector, and the crowd, 
Cavallari ordered the lid of the tomb to be 
removed, nothing was to be seen but a white 
sheet, completely charred, but in such a manner 
that the fragments into which it was instantly 
reduced clearly indicated its texture. Beneath 
the sheet lay a mass of carbonised matter, so 
that it seems that the corpse deposited in the 
sarcophagus had first been burnt, and, the fire 
being subsequently extinguished, the sheet had 
been spread over it. Even the wooden coffer, 
which was of equal size with the cavity of the 
sarcophagus, had been reduced to charcoal. 

On searching amid the deposit formed by the 
remains of the funeral pyre, at the point nearest 
to the head of the corpse were found some 
fragments of gold, which were recognised as 
ornaments of a small box. The bronze nails 
of the box itself were afterwards found. The 
only objects of any value to be seen were two 
small silver plates, of the size of two large 
buttons, which were at the point nearest the 
breast of the deceased, and which bore two 
really beautiful female heads in relief. They 
resemble the splendid coins of Pandosia. But 
this was a small matter to satisfy the great 
expectations of those who had made a long 
journey in the confidence of finding vases of 
gold and silver, and other wonders. 

But among the fragments of gold said to 
belong to the ornamentation of the little box, 
there was one which well rewarded all the 
labour that had been expended. It was not a 
matter which could be understood by the multi¬ 
tude, and Cavallari was content to show to a 
few the genuine treasure discovered. Near the 
remains of the skull was found a small piece of 
thin gold folded together, on which were visible 
some traces of Greek writing. The first folds 
being opened, it was seen that another small 
gold plate, also inscribed, had been wrapped up 
within it, which, being likewise folded together, 
formed a small square, less than 4 centimetres 
in length and breadth. This little parcel, every¬ 
thing having been re-arranged in the manner 
in which it was first found, was despatched io 
the offices of the Direzione at Rome. 

The news of this discovery soon got abroad, 
and there was a general desire to know what 
was written on these tiny pieces of gold. 


All expected to find something relating to the 
person, or the spot; and soon fresh revela¬ 
tions of the history of Sybaris were foretold. 
In Corigliano the citizens were invited to a 
lecture given by a professor on the excavations, 
and on the results derived from them ; so that 
great eagerness was felt to know the contents 
of the two plates. 

But, judging even from the first view, was it 
possible that they would speak of the deceased ? 
Could it be supposed that, in an age bo remote, 
when no examples of the violation of tombs were 
known, information respecting the dead would 
have been consigned to leaves so small, and 
concealed in such a manner that, before it could 
be discovered, it was necessary to scatter to 
the winds the remains of the person interred ; 1 
If it had been desired to honour the dead, 
the inscription would have been placed outside 
the sepulchral coffer, so as to meet the eyes of all 
beholders. Even without reading the leaves, it 
might have been understood that they must 
contain some prayer, or some sacred record, for 
the sole benefit of the deceased. Those, indeed, 
who are sufficiently accustomed to the study 
of antiquities must remember that such a 
discovery was nothing new. Even admitting 
that the plate with a Semitic inscription, 
now at Syracuse, is the work of a modern 
forger, there can be no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the gold plate, about 4 
centimetres long, and not quite so wide, 
discovered, it is said, at Fetelia (Strongoli) in 
the neighbouring territory of Croton, in 1834. 
This passed into the hands of Millingen, and 
thence into the British Museum, and was 
studied by Gerhard and Franz. The latter 
published it in the Bullettino of the Institute in 
1836 (p. 149), and afterwards re-published it in 
the Corpus Tmcriptionum Qraecarum (III., No. 
5772). It was perceived to contain the response 
of the Oracle, directing the soul as to the 
manner in which it should act on its first 
entrance into the kingdom of Hades, in order to 
enjoy the benefits to be obtained by drinking 
the waters flowing from the spring of Mne¬ 
mosyne. A discussion took place as to whether 
the reply had been given by the Oracle of 
Delphi or by some other, and the custom of 
placing small leaves of inscribed gold on the 
heads of corpses was spoken of. It was thus 
certain that these new plates would be found to 
oontain similar responses or liturgical songs. 

The decipherment, however, presented great 
difficulties. The smaller plate, which was con¬ 
tained in the other, was folded like a handker¬ 
chief. When opened, there were found eight 
lines written with a not very fine point. Many 
letters, however, were hidden through the 
creasing of the gold leaf. The larger plate, 
folded according to its depth, which is a few 
centimetres, contains eleven lines of excessively 
close writing, the letters of which, traced with 
an extremely fine point, are in some oases less 
than 2 millimetres high. In the upper lines 
the reading may be deciphered with some cer¬ 
tainty, but, in the lower, it is extremely difficult 
to be sure of the signs, as the creases of tbe 
plate are larger. It would seem that the closest 
investigation will be insufficient to reveal the 
meaning of the contents. 

Prof. Comparetti, to whom the copies which 
I made of these ancient inscriptions were sent, 
writes to me that he does not believe it possible 
to explain this larger plate, according to the 
appearance of the signs, by the common lan¬ 
guage of the Greeks. He believes it to be 
mystic matter, written by one initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and is confirmed in this 
opinion by the study of the smaller plate, 
written in Doric and in capital letters, in which 
a person initiated in the mysteries addresses tbe 
dead, who must himself have been initiated, 
congratulating him that, after haying suffered 
the worst of evils, he had, from a miserable 
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wMle in friendly chat; but it i/a plfyXt so 
little variety of tint is allowed that their backs 
ere of exactly the same hue as the road over 
whioh they pass, so that, perhaps, they are only 
the ghosts of pigs after all. There is expression 
too, in the cattle of M. Otto von Thoren, which 
turn their heads with a glance of reproach 
towards the herdsman who drives them from 
their pleasant pastures. Of the five paintings 
here by M. Francis Bumnler. 


r ” A * .r;, wmca is emootniy 

b and sohdly painted ; a Portrait of the Artist's 
■ vr° . r llan & m g near looks unpleasantly hard. 
11 m Auguste Pettenkofen has two views (35 and 
0 36) of A Village in Hungary and A Market 
i *» Szcgedm, both brightly painted. A 

0 Landscape in Holland, by M. Budolf Bibarz is a 
t ounous experiment in trying how far a painting 
s ot an miattraotive subject can be made attrac- 
• “T?:. ™he artist has made choice of a day of 
; shifting sunlight and cloud, so that the hum- 
[ Mock of coarse grass whioh it pleases him to 
depict has many shades of green upon it, from 
the yellow green of the sunny parts to the dark 
P'een where it is under the shadow of a row of 
trees, and again in shade caused by the Blope of 
the ground, so catching the cold reflection of 
the blue sky overhead on its polished blades. 
Ihe most perfect paintings in the gallery are 
two called Flowers and Violin and Books. Both 
are small, and represent what their titles sug¬ 
gest, except that we are accustomed to call a 
bagpipe a bagpipe, and not a violin. The 
exquisite texture of the white satin-like oloth 
covonng the table, with its straggling pattern 
ot strange blue sprays, on which rests an open 
parchment book, and then above that the old 
musical instrument and a handful of flowers, is 
very charming. There are ten paintings here 
by a young artist, M. Camille Muller, of whom 
we are informed in italios in the catalogue that 
he is only eighteen years old and entirely self- 
taught. The subjects include flowers, portraits, 
a landsoape, and a Copper Tan and Fish; this 
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last, painted by the artist at the age of fifteen, 
ie undoubtedly his best production. In this 
there is some variety in handling, while in most of 
his other paintings there is the same touch all 
over, so that the effect is spotty ; the colour is 
often bright and pleasing. The numbering of 
the pictures is exceedingly inaccurate and con¬ 
fusing. 

Flaxman’s series of outline illustrations to 
Homer, Aeschylus and Hesiod, usually known 
by the title of Flaxman’s Classical Outlines, have 
been issued in cheap and convenient form by 
Messrs. Seeley. A brief memoir of Flaxman is 
added, written by Mr. John C. L. Sparkes, 
head-master of the Art Training Sohools at 
South Kensington. It will doubtless be an 
advantage in art teaching to have a work like 
this placed within reach of all students. 

The Exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists, at the Suffolk-street Galleries, will be 
open every evening from 7 to 10 o’clook, com¬ 
mencing on Monday next. 

A short account is given in the current 
number of L’Art of the eminent French savant 
and collector, M. Benjamin Fillon, the ninth 
and tenth series of whose vast and magni¬ 
ficent collection of autographs were sold at 
the H6tel Drouot this week. These series 
were devoted entirely to artists; the ninth 
amounted to 713 numbers, and compre¬ 
hended painters, sculptors, architects, and en¬ 
gravers, while the tenth, of 133 numbers, was 
formed of musical composers. Among the 
letters of painters were many of the highest 
rarity and interest, including such names as 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Michel Angelo, and 
Vasari, of Italians; Bembrandt, Ostade, Rubens, 
and Teniers, of Dutch and Flemish masters; 
Albrecht Diirer, Lucas Cranach, Cornelius, of 
Germans; Hogarth, Gainsborough, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Turner, of English; and of French 
masters, a collection beginning with King Ren6 
of Anjou (whose claim to be a painter is estab¬ 
lished by means of the letter by which he is 
represented) and extending to Meissonier. 
Several of the most interesting of the autographs 
are reproduced in facsimile in L’Art. 

The fine historical picture of L’Appel des 
Oirondins —which won for its painter, M. 
Francois Flameng, son of the famous aqua- 
Jartiste, the Prix de Salon this year—is etohed 
in L’Art of this week by M. Gaujean with con¬ 
siderable skill in the discrimination of character. 
The moment represented is that of October 30, 
1793, when the Girondins partook of their last 
meal in the prison of the Conciergerie. 

We have received from Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate the first number of the Etcher, a maga¬ 
zine for the etohed work of artists. It contains 
three etchings, with text bearing upon them. 
Mr. Macbeth, a popular artist who has lately 
done a good deal of work with the etching 
needle, contributes a figure subject; his women, 
as usual, not indeed accurately modelled, but of 
fine proportions and contour. Mr. Heseltine, 
whose etchings are not so well known as they 
ought to be, contributes “Ramsgate,” a view from 
one of the piers; the eye looks over the harbour 
to the lighthouse, and above is the town on the 
cliff. This is an agreeable and impressive de¬ 
sign. Lastly, there is a contribution from Mr. 
W.B. Scott—“TheNoras"—an imaginative sub¬ 
ject, accompanied by lines of verBe. We have 
no doubt that there is quite room for the 
existence of the Etcher, and we hope that its 
existence may lead to the discovery of some 
unknown etcher of high power, in days when 
it must be admitted the public, guided by 
temporary fashion, is by no means exacting. 

' It is now regarded as certain that the 
Cathedral of Cologne will be completed in 1880. 
The finials of eight metres in height that are to 
crown the towers have been commenced. 
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A statue is to be erected in Moscow to the 
Russian poet, Puschkin. Opekunschin, a Russian 
sculptor, has been entrusted with the task. 

We learn from Munioh the death of the his¬ 
torical painter, Karl Gottlieb Peschel. Born in 
1798, he was the last notable German painter 
belonging to the past century. His youth fell 
into the period of the Napoleonio invasion, and 
he had a hard straggle in boyhood and youth to 
obtain an education and earn a livelihood. His 
first important picture was Rebecca at the Well, 
bought by the Saxon Artistic Society. He then 
painted frescoes in the villa of J. G. von Quandt, 
illustrative of Goethe’s ballads, and a series of 
frescoes on mythological subjects in the so- 
called “Roman-house” at Leipzig. He also 
assisted Prof. Bendemann in his frescoes in the 
Royal Palace of Dresden. Appointed teacher 
at the Dresden Art Academy, he retained this 
post until his death, a period of forty years. 


MUSIC). 

NEW SHEET MUSIC. 

Six Compositions for the Pianoforte, Op. 20. 
By A. C. Mackenzie. (Neumeyer and Co.) It was 
at one of the concerts of modem music given 
by Mr. Coenen, if we remember rightly, that 
the name of Mr. Mackenzie was first introduced 
to the London publio, the work performed being 
his pianoforte quartet in E flat. A native 
composer, whose artistic convictions are suffi¬ 
ciently pronounced to preclude his writing down 
to the level of popular appreciation, has few 
opportunities of proving any ability of which 
he may be possessed. Mr. Mackenzie, for ex¬ 
ample, still waits for general recognition of his 
undeniable talent. At the present moment it is 
impossible to enter upon the general question, 
but, as regards the six pieces now before us, it 
may be said that they belong to a class of com¬ 
position much superior to that of ordinary 
drawing-room pianoforte music. The titles of 
the pieces— Hymnus, Ritomello, Reminiscence, 
Chasse aux Papillons, Reverie, and Dance— but 
vaguely suggest the style of each. They are all 
brief, and may be compared with some of the 
fugitive pieces of Stephen Heller, whioh they 
resemble somewhat in style and method of 
utterance. Nos. 3,5, and 6, in the order named, 
are charming little sketches, and will suit 
pianists of moderate executive powers. 

In Olden Times (Aus alter Zeit), pianoforte 
duets. By H. Hofmann. In two books. 
The composer of the Frithjof symphony—a 
work, by-the-by, not yet introduced to the 
notice of English musicians—has here given us 
a series of seven trifles for four hands, based on 
themes taken from the works of old composers 
of various nationalities. The duets may be 
recommended to the notice of teachers. 

Habanera, Serenade, L'Hidalgo, Paqiiita. By 
Mortier de Fontaine. As their titles indicate, 
these are pieces in the Spanish style. The 
Habanera is a bright, piquant little composi¬ 
tion, written chiefly for the upper octaves of 
the pianoforte, the rhythm of the dance being 
maintained throughout. The others are less 
interesting. 

Feuillets d'Album and An Dois, two suites by 
Arthur Wilford, have some features of singu¬ 
larity. In the first-named composition the 
movements are respectively in A flat, G flat, D, 
and A; in the other they are in A minor, B 
minor, and F sharp. Perhaps the composer did 
not intend to imply any connexion between the 
various sections of his work, but, if so, the term 
suite should not have been employed. Mr. 
Wilford’s musio shows that he has drank deeply 
at the well of Schumann, but he has ability, 
and may do better things in due time. 
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Pendant la Valse, caprice by Ernest Stoeger, 
and Gavotte and Bourrie, by Otto Booth, may 
receive a word of acknowledgment. Mr. 
Booth’s little pieces are of the first order of 
simplicity. Henry F. Frost. 


M. Ambroi8E Thomas is an excellent musi¬ 
cian, and as occupying the post of direotor of 
the Paris Conservatoire he is entitled to xespeot 
and consideration when appealing to the English 
public through the medium of his works. But 
though we may accept, with certain reserva¬ 
tions, his lyric version of Wilhelm Meister, no 
amount of familiarity could reconcile us to the 
sacrilegious treatment aocorded to Hamlet by 
the French librettists, Messrs. Carrd and Barbier, 
even were the music more worthy of the 
stupendous theme than it is. M. Thomas 
showed the greatest unwisdom in accepting the 
subject as the basis of an opera, and his work is 
not one that will endure, notwithstanding the 
beauty of the soene of Ophelia’s madness and 
death. It was this scene which saved the opera 
from failure at the outset, both in Paris and 
London, the exquisite embodiment of Ophelia 
by Mdme. Christine Nilsson contributing much 
to the triumph then attained. Since 1869 
the part has been played at Covent Garden by 
Mead am os Sessi and Albani, and last Saturday 
it was undertaken by Mdlle. Heilbron with 
moderate success. The absurdity of the libretto, 
considered as an adaptation from Shakspere, is 
best illustrated by the fact that it reduces the 
character of Hamlet to one of secondary impor¬ 
tance. In the hands of M. Faure it acquired 
for the time some special significance, but Signor 
Cotogni, able artist as he is, cannot succeed in 
interesting his audienoe in the fortunes and fate 
of the Danish Prince. The last act is entirely 
omitted in the Italian version, thus depriving 
the story of all meaning. The work is indeed 
little better than a satire on the lyric drama, 
and its removal from the repertoire would give 
cause for thankfulness. 

The concert season is practically over, the 
few entertainments given during the post few 
days having been quite destitute of interest. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Theory of Political 'Economy. By W. 
Stanley Jevons. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (Macmillan k Co.) 

The high reputation of the author, and the 
unsettled state of opinion with respect to 
both the limits and the method of political 
economy, make it the duty of every economist 
to master the doctrines of this work ; and 
that can be done only by oareful study of the 
book itself. A reviewer limited to a few 
dozen sentences can at best only assist a 
reader to form a judgment on some of its 
main topics. The principal questions it raises 
are whether political economy should be con¬ 
fined within the limits that Mr. Jevons 
assigns to it, and whether the method which 
he applies to the solution of the problems 
within those limits is legitimate and adequate. 
On both questions our own opinion differs 
from that of Mr. Jevons; but with respect to 
the first, the difference, though important, is 
one mainly of classification and naming. For 
Mr. Jevons fully ooncurs in the necessity of 
historical induction to ascertain the economic 
phenomena of society and their laws, but 
would set it apart as a branch of the general 
science of society under the name of economic 
sociology, confining the term political economy 
—or, as be prefers to call it, economics—to 
a theory deduced from known facts, axioms, 
or assumptions respecting the conduct dic¬ 
tated by personal interest, such as “ that 
every person will choose the greater apparent 
good, that hnmau wants are more or less 
quickly satisfied, and that prolonged labour 
becomes more and more painful.” The theory 
of population, accordingly, though pronounced 
by Mr. Jevons ‘‘as scientific ia form as con¬ 
sonant with facts,” forms, in his view, “ no 
part of the direct problem of economics,” and 
is not discussed in his present work. The 
majority of the most eminent economists of 
all schools—including Mr. Senior, who at¬ 
tempted to make political economy purely 
deductive, and whom Mr. Jevons estimates 
highly—are, it need hardly be said, against 
so narrow a limitation of the province of the 
science, and Mr. Jevons gives only the follow¬ 
ing reason for it:— 

"The problem of economics may be stated 
thus: Given a certain population, with various 
needs and powers of production, in possession 
of certain lands and other sources of material; 
required the mode of employing their labour 
which will maximise the utility of the produce.” 

lie adds that “ it is an inversion of the prob¬ 
lem to treat labour as a varying quantity 
when we originally start with labour as the 


first element of production, and aim at its 
most economical employment.” The answer 
seems to be that land, like labour, is a 
primary element of production, and the area 
in cultivation and the productiveness of that 
area are both varying quantities. Were 
labour, moreover, not a varying quantity—-as 
it is, because population is so—inferior soils 
and costlier methods of cultivation would not 
i have been resorted to, and rent, to which 
Mr. Jevons gives a high place in economics, 
would not have arisen. But if, for these 
reasons, the laws of population come properly 
within the pale, political economy is clearly 
not limited to an assemblage of deductions or 
calculations from self-interest. Nor can any 
other natural laws, directly and deeply 
affecting the amount and distribution of 
wealth, be in consistency excluded. Admit 
the theory of population, and all that Mr. 
Jevons classes apart under the name of 
economic sociology has a logical title to 
a place within the domain of political 
economy. 

Since Mr. Jevons, however, is an advocate, 
not an opponent, of the most extensive his¬ 
torical and inductive investigation, it is, as 
we have said, mainly a question of naming 
and classification whether the term “ political 
economy” or “ economics” should be confined 
to a narrower field. But the question follows— 
Within that narrower field can we proceed, as 
Mr. Jevons contends, not only by simple 
deduction, but by mathematical process ? 

“ There can be,” he says, “ but two classes of 
sciences—those which are simply logical, and 
those which, besides being logical, are also 
mathematical. If there be any science which 
determines merely whether a thing be or not, 
whether an event will or will not happen, it 
must be a purely logical science; but if the 
thing may be greater or less, or the event may 
happen sooner or later, nearer or farther, quan¬ 
titative notions enter, and the soience must be 
mathematical in nature, by whatever name we 
call it.” 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be contended 
that Adam Smith’s reasoning respecting the 
nature and causes of the wealth of nations 
is in its essence, and ought to be in actual 
form, mathematical; or that the process by 
which his main propositions are established 
is anything more than logical. We might 
add that they rest in good part on inductive, 
and not simply on deductive, logic; but the 
question before us is whether mathematical 
methods could properly be applied to their 
demonstration. That wealth consists, not of 
money only, but of all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life supplied by labour, land, 
and capital; that man’s natural’ wants are 
the strongest incentives to industry; that the 
best assistance a Government can give to the 
augmentation of national opulence is the 
maintenance of perfect liberty and security; 
that the division of labour is the great natural 
organisation for the multiplication of the pro 
ducts of industry; that it is limited by the 
extent of the market; and that the number 
of persons employed in production depends in 
a great measure upon the amount of capital, 
and the modes of its employment—these are 
the chief propositions worked out in The 
Wealth of Nations, and it can hardly be said 
that mathematical symbols or methods could 


fitly be used in their proof. We need not 
controvert Mr. Jevons’ proposition that 

“ pleasure, pain, labour, utility, value, wealth, 
money, capital, are all notions admitting ef 
quantity; nay, the whole of our actions in in¬ 
dustry and trade depend upon comparing quan¬ 
tities of advantage or disadvantage.” 

But the very reference which Mr. Jevons 
proceeds to make to morals militates 
against the assumption that “ political 
economy must be mathematical simply 
because it deals with quantities,” and that 
“ wherever the things treated are capable 
of being greater or less, there the laws and 
relations must be mathematical.” The author 
instances Bentham’s utilitarian theory, ac¬ 
cording to which we are to sum up the 
pleasures on one side and the pains or the 
other, in order to determine whether an action 
is good or bap. Comparing the good and 
evil, the pleasures and pains, consequent on 
two oourses of conduct, we may form a rational 
judgment that the advantages of one of them 
preponderate, that its benefits are greater, its 
inj urious results, if any, less; but it by no means 
follows that we can measure mathematically 
the greater or less, or that the application of 
the differential calculus would be appropriate 
or possible in the matter. We do not go the 
length of saying that there are no economic 
questions to which mathematical calculation 
may be fairly applied. The precious metals, for 
instance, move so easily between adjacent 
countries that the variations of the foreign 
exchanges might perhaps be mathematically 
treated. But the immense inequalities in 
wages and profits, and the extraordinary 
fluctuations of prices under the uncertain 
influences of credit and speculation, are enough 
to baffle any attempt to apply the calculus to 
questions of value in general. 

Were the application of mathematical pro¬ 
cesses and symbols to all economic reasoning, 
however, possible, it does not follow that it 
would be expedient. Bastiat’s conception of 
the main problem of political economy was 
not veiy different from that of Mr. Jevons, who 
says that “ to satisfy our wants to the utmost 
with the least effort—to procure the greatest 
amount of what is desirable at the expense 
of the least that is undesirable—is the problem 
of economics.” Suppose that Bastiat oould 
have put his Sophismes Economiques into a 
mathematical form, with symbols for words 
and equations for syllogisms and epigrams, 
would not political economy and the world 
have suffered a heavy loss by his doing so ? 
The Times might be printed in shorthand, 
and much ink and paper thereby saved, but 
would it conduce to the enlightenment of the 
public to make that economy ? We regret 
that so much of Mr. Jevons’ own reasoning 
is put into a mathematical form, because it is 
one unintelligible or unattractive to many 
students of considerable intellectual power 
and attainments. On the other hand, we 
not only concede that a mathematical shape 
might have been given to a great part of 
Ricardo’s system, but we regret that it ever 
received any other, because his theory of 
value, wages, profits, aud taxation is mis¬ 
leading and mischievous. Assume that the 
products of equal quantities of labour and 
abstinence are necessarily of equal value and 
price* and that exertions and saerifioM of 
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different kinds are commensurable, and a 
number of mathematical equations and cal¬ 
culations can be based on those assumptions. 
But since the basis is false, the more the 
superstructure is hidden the better, and we 
should be glad to see it obscured in every 
treatise in which it is put forward by a liberal 
use of the calculus. Taking utility in the 
sense in which Mr. Jevons uses the word, we 
should acquiesce in his “ general law that tbe 
degree of utility varies with the quantity of 
commodity, and ultimately decreases as that 
quantity increases.” Yet in one case only 
are the variations of utility and value, conse¬ 
quent on variations in the quantity of com¬ 
modity, susceptible of mathematical measure¬ 
ment and calculation. The purchasing power 
or value of currency is inversely as its quan¬ 
tity, because there is an unlimited demand 
for it; but the variations in the value of 
other commodities bear no regular ratio 
to their quantity. Davenant’s estimate, to 
which Mr. Jevons refers, that a defect 
of one-tenth in the harvest raises the 
price of corn three-tenths, and that a defect 
of one-half more than quadruples its price, is 
useful as an illustration, and made a rough, 
though only a rough, approximation to truth, 
so long as little corn came from abroad. 
Now the supply comes from the harvests of 
the world, and a defect of one-tenth in our 
own harvest might be followed by a fall 
instead of a rise in tbe price of grain. Could 
we even get accurate statistics of the harvests 
of the world, it would be found that its price 
is affected by so many other conditions that 
it bears no constant mathematical ratio to 
the amount of supply. 

On the other hand, the stress which Mr. 
Jevons lays on the relation between value 
and quantity of supply seems to us to afford 
an answer to an objection which Mr. Cairnes 
has made to the proposition for which Mr. 
Jevons contends, that “ value depends on 
utility.” When Mr. Cairnes asks whether 
commodities are exchanged for each other 
simply in proportion as they are useful, we 
should reply in the affirmative, if by useful¬ 
ness is meant, what Mr. Jevons and most 
other economists mean by it, the power of 
satisfying any human desire. If, in a siege 
or a famine, a loaf is refused in exchange for a 
large diamond, it is because the loaf is more 
desired or more useful; if, in ordinary times, 
a large diamond would not be given for a 
thousand loaves, the reason is that the 
diamond is preferred, or has greater utility in 
the economist’s sense. It may, indeed, be 
urged that the comparative usefulness of 
diamonds and loaves in the two cases gives 
only the proximate cause of their relative 
value in exchange, and that the ulterior cause 
is comparative limitation of supply. A loaf 
contains as much nourishment in a time of 
plenty as in a famine; but in the former case 
no particular loaf is much wanted, or has any 
particular utility, while in a famine every loaf 
has a utility proportionate to the amount of 
food it contains. Mr. Jevons’ proposition is 
in substantial accordance with the generally 
accepted doctrine that value depends mainly on 
limitation of supply. It depends, however, also 
on other conditions which defy all mathematical 
powers of calculation. Given the supply of 
a commodity, the urgency of the desire for it, 


and the amount of the funds in the hands of 
the persons desirous to purchase it, its price 
is still indeterminate. It will vary according 
as buyers and sellers combine or compete, 
according to the activity of credit and specu¬ 
lation, and according to other conditions 
which are subject to no ascertainable laws. 

A proposition laid down by Mr. Jevons, in 
which we fully concur, is that “ economics 
must be founded on a full and accurate 
investigation of the conditions of utility, and 
to understand this element we must examine 
the wants and desires of man.” An urgent 
desideratum in political economy is certainly 
the substitution of a true theory of what Mr. 
Jevons terms “ the laws of human wants ” for 
vague abstractions, such as the love of wealth 
and the aversion to labour. But wide his¬ 
torical investigation must precede the con¬ 
struction of the true theory. The authors to 
whom Mr. Jevons refers have made some in¬ 
structive suggestions respecting the subordi¬ 
nation and successions of human wants, but 
they seem not to have perceived that these 
wants vary under different surrounding con¬ 
ditions and in different states of society. The 
order which the evolution of human wants 
follows is one of the enquiries that await a 
rising historical and inductive school of econo¬ 
mists, which happily h* no opposition to 
encounter from Mr. Jevons. But with respect 
to the deductive method, Mr. Jevons does not 
quite fairly represent the view of that school 
when he says, “ I disagree altogether with 
my friend Mr. Leslie; he is in favour of 
simple deletion. I am for thorough reform 
and reconstruction.” We are, it is true, for 
deletion of the deductive method of Ricardo; 
that is to say, of deduction from unverified 
assumptionsrespecting “ natural values, natural 
wages, and natural profits.” But we are not 
against deduction in the sense of inference from 
true generalisations and principles, though we 
regard the urgent work of the present as 
induction, and view long trains of deduction 
with suspicion. 

We have been able to touch only a few of 
tbe problems discussed in Mr. Jevons’ treatise. 
It is one which requires a considerable intel¬ 
lectual effort on the part of the reader, but 
the effort will bring its reward, even where it 
may not end in entire assent to the views of 
the eminent author. T. E. C. Leslie. 


Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. 

By William Barnes. (C. Kegan Paul 

& Co.) 

In this very welcome volume Mr. Barnes 
reprints theAfiree collections of poems in dia¬ 
lect by which his name is most widely known, 
and we are given to understand that the edition 
is a final one. The reader has, therefore, an 
opportunity of possessing in a handy shape 
the works of a very remarkable and original 
poet, whose fame, great as it is, is destined to 
become much greater, and who, in certain 
branches of the art, is second to no one living. 
In an age when the word “ idyl ’’ has been 
very freely used and abused, the best idyllic 
writer, tbe truest pastoral poet, has refrained 
from adopting it; yet if any idyls, in the 
sense of Theocritus, have been composed id 
our time, it is by Mr. Barnes. He has all the 
serenity and geniality, all the knowledge of 


country life and observation of common 
things, which tbe writer of eclogues needs, 
and he is, perhaps, the only pastoral author 
in our literature, except Allan Ramsay, who 
has contrived to escape entirely from masque¬ 
rading ladies and gentlemen in the dresses of 
his lads and lasses. If we take as an instance 
that admirable eclogue “The Best Man in the 
Vield,” in which Sam and Bob contend for 
the honours of farm labour, we shall find the 
method upon which Mr. Barnes works. 
There is here an admirable combination of art 
and nature. The reader is not obliged to 
notice anything except the characteristic 
South English humour of tbe dialogue, the 
racy directness of repartee, and the comic 
fluency with which the pair depreciate each 
other and celebrate their own prowess. If we 
choose to look at the poem as English, 
nothing could smack more richly of the soil 
of Dorsetshire ; but, if we prefer to think of 
it as a work of art.it is obviously modelled, 
and closely too, with a happy audacity, on 
the earlier part of tbe fifth idyl of Theocritus. 
Yet it cannot be said that Sam and Bob are 
Comatas and Lacon in an English dress. 
The method of the great Sicilian has merely 
been adopted by the most truly sympathetic 
and sensible disciple that he has had since 
Vergil. 

If we consider Mr. Barnes aB a dialect poet, 
he can be compared with nobody but Burns. 
For all the bards of the English provinces, 
even Edwin Waugh, have moved immeasur¬ 
ably below him in pure inspiration. In his 
hands the Dorset tongue becomes no mere 
philological curiosity, but a living language, 
producing living verse. It is singular that 
the two productions of our generation 
which are at the same time most pro¬ 
vincial in language and most imaginative 
in feeling should both come from the same 
oounty; yet it would be as hard to point to 
any rival in such verse to Mr. Barnes’ Poems 
as in fiction to Mr. Hardy’s Far from the 
Madding Crowd, and we are forced to sup¬ 
pose that the Dorsetshire peasant, with his 
deep, languid dialect, and lush, warm and- 
scape, is the most poetical of all rustics in 
this day possible. It is in his lyrics that Mr. 
Barnes approaches Burns most nearly, not in 
those passionate outbursts and storms of 
feeling that make Burns unique as a lyrist — 
for the Dorsetshire poet has no passion—but 
in his tenderness and rural simplicity, and in 
his intimate acquaintance with the wants and 
foibles of the people. “ The Pleace a Teiile’s 
a-twold o’ ” is an instance of a beautiful poem 
framed upon an experience that would hardly 
have occurred to the fancy of a writer leas 
habituated to the thoughts of country people; 
and there are many similar instances in Burns, 
but scarcely in any other poet. 

The book before us is full of the charm 
that genius gives to the contemplation of 
common things. Nothing is too slight for 
Mr. Barnes to found a poem on. Here is a 
delicious little lyric, like one of Mason’s 
pictures, full of golden twilight and pastoral 
beauty, and all concerned with so trite a 
g ubject as “ Evening in a Village ” ;— 

" Now the fight o’ the west is a-turn’d to gloom, 

An’ the men be at hwome vrom ground ; 

An’ the bells be a-zendin all down the Coombe 
From tower, their mwoansome sound. 
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An’ the wind is still. 

An’ the house-dogs do bark, 

An’ the rooks be a- vied to the elems high an’ dark, 
An' the water do roar at mill. 

An’ the flicker&n light drough the window-petlne 
Vrom the candle’s dull fleame do shoot, 

An’ young Jemmy the smith is a-gone down leane, 
A-playen his shrill-vaTced flute. 

An’ the miller’s man 
Do zit down at his ease 
On the seat that is under the cluster o’ trees, 

Wi’ his pipe an’ his cider oan.” 

There is here the same realism and the same 
happy seleotion of picturesque points that we 
find in the very best of Walt Whitman’s 
poems, in such pieces, for instance, as "A 
Glimpse it is difficult to say in either case 
where the charm lies, or how the snare of mere 
cataloguing is avoided, for the sentiment is 
left entirely for the reader to put in ; but in 
any case such lines as these affect us as very 
genuine poetry. The felicitous art of the 
poet is still more plainly seen in such perfect 
lyrics as “ The Clote,” “ The Bells of Alder- 
bumham,” and “ Be’mi’ster.” In parenthesis, 
the reader of Mr. Barnes’ verses cannot too 
soon be informed that “ clote ” is the Dorset¬ 
shire name for the water-lily, a flower that is to 
this poet almost what the daisy is to Chaucer. 

The volume closes with a very interesting 
appendix and glossary of the principal Dorset 
words, to which the author has appended a 
few hints on Dorset word-shapes. According 
to Mr. Barnes, there are eight principal vowel 
sounds in Dorset, namely ee in beet, e, a sound 
between the preceding and the following, a as 
in mate, i as in birth, a in father , aw in awe, 
o in dote , and lastly oo in rood. R at the 
beginning of a word is strongly breathed, as 
though it were hr. V takes the place of f, as 
a heading to many pure Saxon words, just as 
z takes the place of «. A to is curiously put 
in before the long o, as bwold for bold. With 
the aid of these hints, and with the copious and 
interesting glossary, readers of Mr. Barnes’ 
poems will be able, not merely to understand 
all the phrases used, hut even to catch in some 
degree the pronunciation. It is not necessary 
to recommend so great a favourite to the 
reading public, but it may at least he said that 
nowhere can Mr. Barnes as a poet be so con¬ 
veniently studied as in this beautiful edition. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


Report on the Miscellaneous Old Records of 
the India Office. (Printed by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode for H. M. Stationery Office.) 

1st the good old days of commercial pros¬ 
perity at Leadenhall-street, when the East 
India Company used to indulge in the luxury 
of its own historiographer, that post was 
conferred upon Robert Orme, a writer whom 
Macaulay has honoured by wholesale borrow¬ 
ing, and whom his contemporaries styled “ the 
British Thucydides.” Under the present 
regime of economy and retrenchment, when it 
is announced that the treasures of the Indian 
Museum are about to be dispersed, the old 
records receive just so much attention as 
occasion offers. Some time ago most of the 
original archives of the Company were sent 
to ihe Public Record Office to be calendared 
by Mr. Noel Sainsbury. The papers that 
remain in the Record Rooms of the India 
Office have since been submittA for classifi¬ 


cation to Dr. Birdwood, whose Report is 
now published in the form of a Blue Book, 
though not in a blue cover. With all 
respect for the industry of Mr. Sainsbury and 
the enthusiasm of Dr. Birdwood, we may be 
allowed to doubt whether the old method was 
not better adapted to secure regard for the 
principles of historical research. 

These miscellaneous old records roughly 
comprise what is known as “the factory 
period,” extending for about 150 years, from 
the beginning of the seventeenth to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The Portuguese, 
who tried in the East Indies the same policy 
of conquest tempered by conversion which the 
Spaniards effectually carried out in the West, 
had been fairly checked by the native princes 
in the course of a cruel war which lasted for 
more than a hundred years. The English Com¬ 
pany received its first charter of incorporation 
from Queen Elizabeth in 1600. At that time 
the Dutch had already wrested from the Portu¬ 
guese the monopoly of Eastern trade, and the 
Mogul dynasty was establishing its pre¬ 
eminence throughout the Indian peninsula. 
Our struggle with the Dutch for maritime 
supremacy was long and doubtful, both in 
the English Channel and the Eastern seas. 
Driven from the Spice Islands by the memo¬ 
rable massacre of Amboyna in 1623, the 
English Company withdrew to the continent 
of India, and gradually extended a line of 
factories along either coast, with a few sub¬ 
ordinate agencies inland. Seeking only for 
the profits of trade, they humbly accepted 
permission from Delhi to establish their petty 
settlements, nor dreamed of territorial aggran¬ 
disement until the example was set by the 
prophetic genius of the great Frenchman, 
Dupleix. But the star of Dupleix paled 
before that of the greater Englishman, Clive, 
with whose crowning victory of Plassy in 1757 
the factory period may be considered to 
terminate. The early records, therefore, of 
the Company are almost entirely confined to 
the operations of commerce. Political allu¬ 
sions are very rare, and but little light is 
thrown upon the internal condition of India. 
But the modern historian, who has learned to 
search for his materials in a stratum lying 
below affairs of State, will here find a rich 
storehouse of facts illustrating the growth of 
English enterprise. The long lists of names 
of the adventurers, corresponding to the 
shareholders of to-day, show that the spirit 
of speculation had penetrated all classes of 
tho community, including both the landed 
aristocracy and Hebrew bankers. It is 
curious also to notice not a few names that 
are still known in Anglo-Indian history. 
Scarcely less interesting are the invoices and 
other shipping documents, more than 200 
years old, and preserved, as it were, by acci¬ 
dent from the waste-paper basket; and a 
catalogue of the library of Fort St. George, 
or Madras, in 1729, in which Clive is known 
to have studied a few years later. On the 
whole, Dr. Birdwood has performed with dis¬ 
cretion the difficult task of indicating the 
comparative value of his records. In some 
cases, however, we regret that he has not 
given us a fuller summary of their contents. 
He claims to have found Clive’s original 
account of the battle of Plassy, the publica¬ 
tion of which ought to extinguish many of 


the legends which have gathered round that 
historical event. But, unfortunately, Dr. 
Birdwood does not print Clive’s account, nor 
even tell us whether it is half-a-dozen lines or 
as many pages long. On the same page he 
tells us of a volume dated 1676, or twenty 
years before the foundation of Calcutta, 
which is entitled “ Specimen of Collections for 
a History and Description of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.” Even if the 
date is wrong by a century, as we shrewdly 
suspect, this unpublished volume of more 
than 100 pages would be unique of its kind, 
as anticipating the unfinished Survey of Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton in the beginning of the 
present century, and the Statistical Account 
recently published by Dr. Hunter. Among 
other curious bits of information, we notice 
that an old controversy is here conclusively 
settled concerning the origin of the name of a 
dangerous sand-bank in the Hooghly River, 
known to mariners as the “James and Mary 
Sands.” The learned are fond of pointing to 
this name as an Anglicised corruption of the 
vernacular jal-mari, which is interpreted to 
mean “deadly water,” just as the British 
soldier is fabled to spell Allahabad as “ Isle 
of Bats.” But Dr. Birdwood has discovered 
a contemporary letter announcing the loss on 
this shoal, in 1694, of the ship Royal James 
and Mary , called after our James II. and his 
Italian Queen. 

Having given this measure of approval to 
Dr. Birdwood’s notes upon his catalogue of 
unpublished records, we feel it the more 
necessary to enter a protest against his 
unwarranted excursion into the field of 
general history. The records, as we have said, 
extend over the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; whereas a large portion of his 
Report describes at length the early trade with 
India of the Arabs, Italians, and Portuguese— 
a subject, no doubt, of the highest interest, 
but which might well have been reserved for 
a more appropriate opportunity. Nor is this 
the chief of our complaint. Not only has Dr. 
Birdwood wandered far away from the limits 
of his original task, but in so doing he has 
developed an extraordinary deficiency of the 
historical sense. Much pondering upon the 
discovery of India by the Portuguese seems 
to have deprived him of the faculty of accurate 
expression. We know not how otherwise to 
explain tho double exaggeration of the follow¬ 
ing passage:—“ Da Gama’s discovery changed 
the face of Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean ; and the British Isles, which 
had before been wasting in the obscurity of 
their own fogs, were at once placed in the 
forefront of the new line of human advance¬ 
ment.” As to the appropriateness of the first 
phrase italicised, every one can judge. With 
regard to the second, we can only quote from 
Dr. Birdwood himself that Vasco da Gama 
landed at Calicut in 1498, while the first 
British ship did not reach Surat until 1608. 
Dr. Birdwood is usually strong in his chron¬ 
ology, but yet he can write as follows:— 
“ Camoens, the author of the first epic of 
modern times, was directly inspired by the 
discovery of India by his countrymen. He 
was rapidly followed by Tasso, . . . Spencer 

t sic], . . . Raphael, Miohael Angelo, . . . 
mther, . . . .” Now, the Lusiad was first 
printed in 1572. Raphael had died in 1520, 
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Luther in 1546, Michael Angelo in 1563; 
while Tasso had sketched the first three 
cantos of the Qerusalemme before he left 
Padua in 1564. Two more examples in 
modem times may be given. The darkest 
blot in the career of Warren Hastings is thus 
described:—“ Hindustan was swept clear of 
its Afghan pests in the Kohilla War of 1775.’’ 
On the annexation of Oude in 1856, we are 
told that “ the liberation of India was now 
complete.” After these vagaries of an amateur 
historian, we may be excused for wishing to 
recall the professional sobriety and stately 
periods of Orme. Jas. S. Cotton. 


Opera Patrum Apostolicorum. Textum re- 

censuit, Ac., Franciscus Xaverus Funk. 

Editio post Hefelianam quartam quinta. 

(Tubingae: Laupp.) 

Thebe are probably few portions of ancient 
literature so thoroughly well edited as the 
Apostolic Fathers. Confining ourselves to 
recent times, we have in our own country the 
(for its date) excellent edition of Bishop 
Jacobson, followed by the exhaustive and 
masterly work, of which we possess one instal¬ 
ment, by Bishop Lightfoot. In Germany the 
older work of Dressel has expanded into 
the Leipzig edition of Gebhardt, Harnack, and 
Zahn, hardly less exhaustive and masterly 
than Bishop Lightfoot’s; while, on the 
Homan Catholic side, the concise and useful 
edition of Bishop Hefele has been worthily 
continued by Prof. Funk. 

This edition still retains very much of its 
old character. It does not profess to be based 
upon original research to the same extent as 
the Leipzig edition or Bishop Lightfoot's. In 
mere bulk it is considerably less than these 
editions. But for practical purposes it is 
hardly less to be recommended. The editor 
has availed himself to the full of the labours 
of his predecessors, and his own part has been 
done with sound and sober judgment. 

He may be said, indeed, on almost all the 
debated points, to represent with much fidelity 
the general tendency of moderate opinion. 
His conclusions seem to be very much those 
of the “ Zeitgeist ” itself. We shall perhaps 
give the best idea of the book if we state 
some of the chief of them. 

Like his predecessor Hefele, Funk declines 
to attribute the so-called Epistle of Barnabas 
to that apostle. Hefele believed it to have 
been written between the years 107—120. 
Funk now appears to lean rather to the 
opinion of Weizsacker that it was written in 
the reign of Vespasian, or at all events not 
later than the end of the first century. 

The Epistle of Clement, Hefele had placed 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, about 
the year a.J). 68. Funk, with more reason, 
and in better company, assigns it to the end 
of the reign of Domitian or beginning of that 
of Nerva, a.d. 93—97. This date may be 
safely taken as the right one. With regard to 
the author of the epistle. Funk is of opinion 
that nothing more is certain than that he 
was bishop of the Church at Home and a 
disciple of the apostles. 

His treatment of the Ignatian Epistles is 
remarkable for the statement that “no one 
now defends the Syriac version”—which is 
again, if not literally true, only a very slight 


anticipation of the truth. The authenticity 
of the shorter Greek epistles is well main¬ 
tained. On the other hand, the genuineness 
of the Martyrium S. Ignatii, which had been 
defended by Hefele, is given up. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, 
attested as it is by Irenaeus, is naturally held 
to be genuine. The doubts as to its integrity 
expressed by Hitachi and others are weighed, 
but thought insufficient. The martyrdom of 
Poly carp is dated, after M. Waddington, in 
the year 155. The Shepherd of Herma3 is 
assigned, in accordance with the Moratorian 
Fragment, to the episcopate of Pius (139—154). 
The Epistle to Diognetus was more probably 
written after than before the middle of the 
second century, but may possibly be of the 
age of Justin, or even somewhat earlier. 

All these decisions seem to us just and 
reasonable. And the rest of the work ex¬ 
hibits the same characteristics as the Prole¬ 
gomena. The text is, on the whole, judicious, 
and the notes, though short, are clear and 
sensible. It should be said that, like the 
Prolegomena, they are written in Latin. The 
Latin translation printed along with the text 
is for the most part that of Cotelier corrected; 
that of the Epistle to Diognetus is based upon 
H. Stephens. The Shepherd of Hermas Dr. 
Funk has translated anew himself. It is im¬ 
portant to note this, because it is becoming 
the custom—and for the higher purposes of 
study the custom is, no doubt, a good one— 
to print ancient rather than modern versions 
along with the Greek text. 

As a single volume embodying the results 
of recent study and discovery in a convenient 
and serviceable form, Dr. Funk’s edition may 
be strongly recommended. 

W. Sanday. 


The Rights of an Animal. A New Essay in 
Ethics. By Edward Byron Nicholson, 
M.A. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Thebe is nothing very new in this book, but 
it has the advantage of setting forth without 
exaggeration that man’s duty to his neigh¬ 
bour extends to the lower animals, even to 
those which possess only the very slightest 
capacity for feeling pleasure or pain. That 
thoughtlessness more often than a wilful 
love of cruelty is the cause of the suffering 
inflicted on dumb beasts is true ; but in these 
days want of thought can hardly be used as a 
plea, for everyone who can read ought to 
know that creatures formed with nerves and 
tissues so nearly like those of the human 
frame have the same need of kindly treatment 
as we ourselves should demand. It is a more 
difficult task to convince people that the mind 
of a horse or dog is fashioned very like that 
of his master; that both feel love, fear, joy, 
sorrow, and a hundr edsimilar emotions; that, 
more than this, an animal is in some sort a 
reasonable being, whose conduct to-day is 
influenced by what he learnt yesterday, 
whose thought to-morrow will be better and 
wider than it is at this moment. Mr. Nichol¬ 
son says, “ It is to me beyond belief that a 
man who has kept a pet, or has walked about 
with his eyes open . . . should, if he 

knows the meaning of the two words, hold 
that animals have only ‘instinct’ and not 
‘ reason,’ ” and boldly states his opinion that 


man is not the only inhabitant of the world 
to whom future life is given. He points out 
that, 

“if we believe in a Maker not only wise but 
loving, it is hard to avoid the belief that an 
after-life is in store for animals. To many of 
them disease and cruelty make this life one 
long wretchedness, and I cannot think that 
such a Being would deny them the after-requital 
which it was in His power to give.” 

This is, of course, self-evident to those whose 
conceptions are of such a nature as to predis¬ 
pose them to belief, but it will be unappre¬ 
ciated, if not thought to be sheer blasphemy, 
by many who are under the influence of cer¬ 
tain forms of traditional teaching. It is 
difficult to say whence the idea came that 
none of the brute creation could be immortal, 
for most of the heathen religions have allowed 
to the faithful companions of man on earth a 
share in the bliss to come; and many an old 
Pagan, who still sleeps lovingly with horse 
and hound, would have shrunk from meeting; 
a cowardly villain like Titus Oates in his 
future dwelling-place, while he would see no 
reason why the cheesemite referred to in a note 
on p. 34 should not find a place in the next 
world. It should not be forgotten that 
the Alamanni, whom we count as barbarians, 
visited with equal penalties offences against 
the horse and his master. Perhaps when 
Christianity came into Europe and drove out 
tbe old thoughts concerning life and death, 
the new teachers, for the sake of asserting 
human dignity and the theological ideas con¬ 
nected therewith, found it necessary to destroy 
all faith in another existence for any animal 
save man; if so, this lesson has taken deeper 
hold on men’s minds than many more essential 
ones. Mr. Nicholson says truly that far too 
few of the sermons preached speak of the 
rights of animals. If he could induce clergy¬ 
men and other teachers of morality to show 
ignorant people how needful it is to study the 
wants of all the living beings they have in 
their charge, he would have done much for 
the happiness of the world. It is a common 
belief in many parts of England that tame 
rabbits must never have water given them to 
drink because it makes their livers decay. 
Consequently the misery in which these poor 
little creatures live is great, for in some cases 
their owners go so far as to gather the grass 
and green food for their use the day before it 
is to be eaten in order to let it dry, thus 
cutting off the only means they have of 
quenching their thirst. Lincolnshire farriers 
used to teach, and perhaps teach still, that 
horses have no feeling. Their medical practice 
has too often been in full accord with their 
theory. 

The extracts from Lawrence’s Rights of 
Beasts are interesting, for they show how mucb 
popular feeling has changed for the better 
since he wrote concerning the cruelty of 
bull-baiting and kindred sports. There are, 
however, still many modes of “ clever destruc¬ 
tion of living things ” flourishing in the land, 
some with even more activity than at the time 
in which he lived. Mabel Peacock. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Margaret Dunbar. By Annabel Gray. 

(Tinsley Bros.) 

A Parisian Sultana. Translated by H. M. 

Dunstan from the French of A. Belot. 

(Remington.) 

Cousins. By L. B. Walford. (Blackwood.) 

No Surrender. Translated by Christina 

Tyrrell from the German of E. Werner. 

(R. Bentley & Son.) 

Mis Wife. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. (S. 

Tinsley & Co.) 

Nemesis. By F. Garrett. (Remington.) 

My Queen. By Mrs. Godfrey. (R. Bentley 

& Son.) 

It is so very rare nowadays to meet with 
anything like an original novel that one is 
perhaps inclined to look almost too favour¬ 
ably on a story which gives signs of 
originality. Margaret Dunbar is a book 
which has decided and obvious faults. The 
action is protracted to an enormous length; 
the chronological difficulties of the book are 
of the most considerable; the language is 
often careless and often stilted, and the sen¬ 
tences, especially at the beginning, are coiled 
and complicated in a very surprising manner. 
But at the same time the merits far outweigh 
the defects. Miss Gray’s glass may be queerly 
shaped, and of flawed and cloudy material, but 
it is her own glass and nobody else’s, and it 
is besides by no means devoid of lustre. 
The quaintly-phrased and involved sentences 
not seldom hide thoughts which are worth 
putting; the characters—at least some of 
them—are fresh, possible, and human, and the 
book has distinct interest as a novel. The 
name-giving heroine is perhaps kept too much 
in the background, and is certainly sacrificed 
in an unnecessary manner, but she is a good 
creation. So is the villain of the piece, and 
so is the villain’s victim, the prim, well- 
meaning, and unlucky schoolmistress, Caroline 
Elphinstone. It is very noticeable, too, that 
at the somewhat tragical—not to say melo¬ 
dramatic—termination, the author succeeds 
in breaking away from her awkwardness of 
language and involutions of phrase, and writes 
simply, naturally, and with vigour. All these 
things are good signs, but Miss Gray want3 
to be taken in hand by some vigorous critic, 
and to be “coached” in the art of construc¬ 
tion, and, above all, in the art of adjusting 
the details of a story. We have said that the 
chronology of Margaret Dunbar is bewildering. 
This may seem a slight thing, but, as a 
matter of fact, nothing in a modern novel is 
more irritating to the reader. The author 
has, however, certainly the capacity of doing 
excellent work. 

Tobid M. Belot return tohisfirst works, when 
one remembers how very dubious in some 
respects those first works were, may seem to 
be improper advice on the critic’s part. It is, 
however, quite certain, if we may judge from 
A Parisian Sultana, that he is not destined to 
attain any great success in the geographical 
or adventurous romance. That the plot of 
the book is extravagant and its adventures 
improbable does not much matter, for that is 
quite according to the rules of the game. 


That it is uninteresting and wearisome, and 
that the local colour which the author has 
assiduously crammed from all the books of 
African travel he could get hold of is unskil¬ 
fully laid on, are matters of much more critical 
importance. A lady supposed to be a widow, 
who seeks her lost husband in the interior of 
Africa with an escort composed of the suitors 
who aspire to take that husband’s place, gives 
not at all a bad central figure ; and a second 
lady, an extravagant Englishwoman of the 
type common in French caricatures, is not 
unpromising either as a fancy portrait. A 
skirmish with Arabs at Djeddah, another with 
slave-drivers on the Upper Nile, the attempted 
revenge of the slavers at Khartoum, and a 
great many pitched battles in the interior, 
ending with a grand set piece in which a 
mountain is blown up, constitute a tolerably 
appetising bill of fare; but somehow the 
dishes are less satisfactory than the menu. 
This is partly due, no doubt, to the defects of 
the translation, which, though passable, is not 
of the first order. It is, however, still more 
due to the defects of the original. M. Belot 
is too anxious to exhibit his geographical 
learning, and forgets that this is or ought to 
be merely a set-off to his story, and that the 
relation should not be reversed. We are 
afraid we must say of his book that it is less 
interesting than a book of African travel of 
the better class, while it can hardly pretend 
to be more instructive. Nor are there wanting 
certain blemishes in the handling for which 
those who know M. Belot’s earlier work will 
not be unprepared. 

Pauline was a book quite sufficiently good 
to prepare us for not a little goodness in 
Cousins, and the expectation is not disap¬ 
pointed. Cousins, as its title may indicate, is 
a novel relying almost entirely on domestic 
interest, the home-life, ways, and relations of 
a comparatively small list of personages being 
dealt with in considerable detail. There is a 
resemblance in the manner of handling to 
Miss Austen’s manner, especially in the first 
volume; and when it is said that Cousins 
does not come too discreditably out of the 
comparison, we need not say that a very high 
compliment is thereby paid to the author. 
Cousins, however, has the defect of being 
decidedly too long. Two moderate volumes 
instead of three rather full ones would have 
been ample for the due development of its 
plot and characters. We have, indeed, rarely 
read a book in which the disadvantages 
of the compulsory, or almost compulsory, 
three volumes were more clearly manifested. 
The reader, interested at first, gets wearied 
after a time, and the small number of per¬ 
sonages who are presented pall upon him by 
dint of constant appearance. The author has, 
moreover, committed another fault which is 
not uncommon, especially among lady novel¬ 
ists. She has quite unnecessarily killed a 
character of a most estimable kind, and has 
rather piled up the agony in the killing. It 
seems hard to teach novelists that this is con¬ 
trary to the canons of their art. Let them by 
all means kill their characters with the most 
atrocious tortures if the unfolding of the plot 
demands it; but to throw in a death merely 
as a means of keeping up the interest and 
indulging the weaknesses of those who like a 
“good cry” is very bad workmanship. A 


good novelist, like a good general, is perfectly 
careless of the lives of his men on great 
occasions, but most niggardly of their blood 
under ordinary circumstances. Cousins is so 
good a book that these faults strike us more 
strongly, perhaps, than they would in a more 
ordinary novel. 

Miss Tyrrell is probably the best translator 
of German into English that we have, and 
this of itself is sufficient to give No Surrender 
considerable interest. We have never read a 
better version of a German book, the work 
being done throughout with the head as 
well as the hand. The ingenuity which sub¬ 
stitutes equivalent idioms for actual rendering 
is what is lacking to most translators, and 
Miss Tyrrell possesses it in perfection. Nor 
is No Surrender undeserving of the labour of 
so excellent a craftswoman. Its author pos¬ 
sesses the knack of writing more thoroughly 
readable novels than any contemporary Ger¬ 
man novelist, though there may be one or two 
whose flight is higher. This No Surrender 
is somewhat slight in subject, but is excel¬ 
lently worked out. Whether any scrupulous 
English readers will be shocked at a book 
in which a marriage between a niece and 
an uncle is at any rate contemplated we 
cannot say, but it may be well to remind 
such that England stands alone, or almost 
alone, in laying down the law that a 
man shall not marry his wife’s sister’s 
daughter. No Surrender, according to a good 
old rule of fiction-writing, has two threads of 
interest. The main and more dignified story 
turns on the aforesaid entanglement with its 
tragical effects. There is, however, a half¬ 
comic underplot, dealing with the loves of a 
very practical young doctor and the ethereal 
daughter of a starched old Hofrath, which is 
exceedingly amusing. The usual horseplay 
of German wit is entirely absent, and the 
situations are full of genuine comedy and 
delicate character-drawing. No Surrender 
is decidedly a book to be read, and the reader 
who fails to laugh over the courtship of Max 
Brunnow and Agnes Moser must be a very 
dull or a very melancholy-minded man. 

A reviewer of novels is so often compelled 
to pronounce that the books before him 
would have been better if they had been 
shorter, that the outside world is un¬ 
charitably apt to set tho verdict down to 
mere laziness or impatience of trouble. 
There is, however, no doubt whatever that 
the compulsory three-volume limit, as we have 
already had occasion to point out, injures, if 
it does not spoil, a very large number, 
perhaps a majority, of our English works of 
fiction. Mis Wife is not an instance of 
spoiling, but it is certainly an instance of 
injury. We should say that it is a better 
novel than any that Mrs. Newby has yet 
written. The central situation is a good one, 
and by no means hackneyed. A girl comes 
to the rescue of a man whom she loves, but 
who does not at the time love her, by 
marrying him at a moment’s notice when he 
has been shamefully jilted, marriage within a 
given time being the condition of his pre¬ 
serving almost the whole of his fortune. It 
is obvious that, in doing this, the heroine 
risks the charge first of unmaidenliness, 
and secondly of greed, inasmuch as her 
marriage makes her mistress of a very 
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large fortune, of which she at the same 
time deprives other people. Mrs. Newby 
has saved her Dora Hawthorne from these 
apparently inevitable consequences with great 
tact and success. The latter part of the 
book, where the husband, falling really in 
love with his wife, strives to prevail on her 
to become something more than a wife in 
name to him, is also well done, but is less 
novel as a conception. The defects of the 
book are, in the first place, the unnecessary 
length already alluded to; and secondly, a 
certain awkwardness in the account of the 
jilting. The faithless damsel, Alice Barring- 
tion, seems to pass from adoration of her 
intended husband to adoration of somebody 
else without due cause or any cause shown. 
It is true that gouvent femme varie is a suffi¬ 
ciently accepted truth, but we should hardly 
have expected a lady to acquiesce so implicitly 
in it as Mrs. Newby seems to do in her con- 
structon of Rig Wife. 

Nemegis begins with a rather remarkable 
prologue. It is, it seems, the first of three 
stories which are intended to illustrate some 
theory of the author’s about heredity, but 
which he prefers to publish by instalments. 
This instalment has some faint resemblance 
to Mr. Jenkins’ Devil'g Chain in its illustra¬ 
tion of the evils of drunkenness, though it is 
scarcely so full of horrors, and, therefore, 
much less comic. We should imagine that 
Mr. Garrett bad not had much practice in 
fiction-writing. His characters are sometimes 
fairly well presented, and he does not write 
badly; but his dialogue is often feeble, and 
his story, on the whole, wants “go” and 
interest. It is not bad enough to exclude 
the hope of better things from him in the 
future, though we must admit that the pro¬ 
logue and triad system is not promising ; but 
it is scarcely good enough to justify favourable 
prophecies. It is, in short, rather a negative 
book. 

At this time of day, when we open a 
novel and are introduced to two girls, one old 
and plain, the other young and beautiful, 
whose story is fold by the old one in the 
present tense, it is difficult to repress a 
shudder, and a wish that Miss Rhoda Brough¬ 
ton had not “ made a school,” as our neigh¬ 
bours have it. My Queen, however, is not so 
bad or so imitative as it looks. To begin 
with, it is very short, and such little story as 
there is is not unpleasantly told, or rather 
would not be unpleasantly told but for the 
execrable present tense. There never was a 
book, perhaps, with less pretence of novelty. 
Love, misunderstanding, flinging of the 
heroine’s self at the head of somebody else, 
dismissal of that ill-used somebody, and 
reconciliation to the other body—all follow in 
a very artless way. One cannot quarrel with 
anything so slight as My Queen. 

George Saintsbury. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

How 1 Volunteered for the Cape, and what I 
did there. By T. E. Fenn. (S. Tinsley and Co.) 
This is one of a class of books which are sure to 
appear in numbers when public attention is 
eagerly fixed on some one subject. The absorb¬ 
ing interest of affairs in South Africa is an 
excuse for its publication; it is of no permanent 
value. Mr. Fenn, having always had a strong 


taste for soldiering, went to the Gape in March of 
last year, and obtained a sub-lieutenanoy in the 
Frontier Light Horse. He was first employed 
in the war with Sandilli, and then in that with 
Secocoeni. He served in all only eight months; 
at the end of that time he received news from 
England which overcame his military ardour, 
and he resigned his commission. What Kaffir 
wars are like was pretty well known already, 
and to make up a volume the author gives a 
minute account of the events of his daily fife; 
of his food, his ablutions, his clothes, and espe¬ 
cially of his boots. A rough life it was, no doubt, 
but not without charms to a certain class of 
men. Perhaps, for a soldier, Mr. Fenn makes a 
little too much of his hardships, of the oold, the 
wet, the thirst he endured, and the rugged paths 
he had to mount and descend. He seems to have 
been a good comrade; but he can say hardly 
anything good of the natives, the missionaries, 
or the Boers. The book is not without some 
useful observations—some readers may be glad 
to learn that mealies are synonymous with 
Indian corn—and the advice to such as intend 
going out to the Cape to beware of outfitters, 
and take no more luggage than they can pos¬ 
sibly help, is undoubtedly sound. 

Farming for Pleasure and Profit. By Arthur 
Roland. (Chapman and Hall.) This little book 
is likely to be useful, because it appears to be 
an honest record of personal experience. The 
writer, a London man of business, tells us that 
he was induced to take up farming in a small 
way in order to give his delicate children the 
benefit of country air and country produoe, and 
that, against expectation, he made his farming 
pay. His holding was made up of forty aoros 
of grass-land and plantations, ten of arable, 
and five of hops, in all filty-five acres Mr. 
Roland declares that the common idea that 
farming is only to be made remunerative by 
those who have been regularly brought up to 
it is a mistake, and that all that is wanting to 
success is prudence in making the start, careful 
attention, and willingness to learn, and the 
assistance of a good, industrious, and honest 
labourer who understands the district in which 
you settle. Dairy-farming, pig-feeding, and 
the growth of early vegetables were the points 
to which the author gave special attention, and 
he seems to have discovered in each of these 
departments economical ways of transacting 
business which are well worthy of attention. 
He specially recommends the house-feeding of 
cattle, and the use of a good deal of straw 
during winter, and objects to the practice of 
cutting the aftermath, as be found it much more 
profitable to turn the cows into it. Mr. Roland 
gives an interesting account of the dairy- 
practice of various English counties, and of 
cheese-making. But when he proceeds tospeak 
of the Cork butter-market he makes a few 
mistakes, which do not, however, mar the use¬ 
fulness of his book. Space will not permit us 
to enter into a more detailed account of his 
little work, which deserves to be studied, espe¬ 
cially at a time like the present, when, while it 
is sought to place agricultural education upon a 
bettor footing, the prospects of the farmer seem to 
be so unusually gloomy. 

Tourist's Guide to the County of Norfolk. By 
Waltor Rye. Tourist’s Guide to the County of 
Surrey. By G. Phillips Bevan. (Stanford.) 
Hotels, railway carriages, and guide-books are 
the three things which the English traveller, 
when in a bad temper, most commonly vitupe¬ 
rates. Unless a separate set of guide-books 
were written for each individual tourist, it is 
hard to see how anyone could be rendered 
quite satisfied. We each of us when out for a 
holiday have a different set of interests, or if 
even they be the same, as is sometimes the oase 
between sympathetic companions, the propor¬ 
tions into which they divide themselves are 


different, and, as pleasure is even more exacting 
than sorrow, it is but natural that, if the book 
which has been accepted as infallible does 
not answer every question asked of it, the 
author, not the nature of things, should be 
blamed. It is always so easy to find fault. 
We might, by just turning to the pages of 
Manning and Bray, or Bloomfield, point out a 
host of deficiencies. A fairer plan seemed to be 
to judge the books before us by what is told of 
the places of which we happen to have local 
knowledge, and, thus tested, we are bound to 
say that both of them are good, and the 
Norfolk very good indeed. One portion, de¬ 
voted to Yarmouth and the neighbourhood, 
could hardly have been better, unless indeed 
some of the not very instructive epitaphs from 
the churchyard had been struck out to make 
room for a few lines concerning the curious 
mediaeval building known as the Toll House 
Hall. We say this, of course, under the belief 
that the building still exists, for there was but 
a little time ago a rumour that it was to be 
swept away. We shsdl not, however, believe that 
such an atrocity has been committed without 
further evidenoe, though Mr. Rye’s silence has 
overshadowed us with a great dread. An im¬ 
portant feature, in which these handy little 
volumes differ markedly from most of their 
more pretentious forerunners, is that they say a 
word or two about many places which are not 
notable, and in which, to use the words so often 
on the lips of ordinary gazers, “ there is nothing 
in the world to see.’’ This is as it should be. A 
uide-book is not a directory, but in many a 
arren spot there are objects which will interest 
the careful observer, and it is bothjustioe to 
him and to the place that they should be 
pointed out. There are yet English counties 
which have no guide-books to them. Messrs. 
Rye and Bevan could not do better than divide 
our forgotten shires between them, and produce 
books such as these are without delay. If they 
will do this we cannot promise them the applause 
of sight-seers, but we are sure they will gain no 
little local honour. 

The Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words, &c., used in the 
County. By Georgians F. Jackson. Part I. 
(Tritbner.) An Oriental scholar, driven half 
mad by the wretched word-catalogues by aid 
of which he had to make his way into sundry 
almost unknown tongues, once gave it as his 
deliberate opinion that, by some process of 
natural selection, the most imbeoile of mankind 
were told off to write dictionaries. A long- 
continued perusal of dialect-glossaries, in more 
than one Teutonic tongue, has led us to much 
the same conclusion. To oompile a dictionary 
of even a few score words in a scholarlike 
manner requires wide knowledge and no little 
industry; yet more than one person who was dis¬ 
qualified, from defective education, for writing a 
letter to a newspaper, has undertaken work of mis 
kind, and, with no knowledge of any language 
but his own, has plunged into philological 
depths into which a Grimm or a Zeuss would 
not have dared to venture. After working with 
such tools as these, it is no little relief to turn 
to the pages of Miss Jackson. Here we have 
industry and discriminating care, good know¬ 
ledge of English literature and great cautious¬ 
ness. Derivations are not given freely, for the 
dangers thereof are evidently understood. When 
they are given they are never manifestly wrong— 
this we hold, in the present state of matters, to 
be no slight praise. The pronunciation, too, is 
indicated in the spelling known as “ Glossic,” 
and there is a most elaborate grammar. The 
table of local weights and measures is a very 
valuable feature. The trouble that it must have 
taken to compile it will be understood, we fear, 
by few. Antiquaries will, however, thank 
Miss Jackson for it not a little. There are not 
many things that tehy need more urgently 
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than a good treatise on the weights and measures 
of the middle ages. The Shropshire list will be 
a great godsend to anyone who shall undertake 
such a work. In a glossary of provincial English 
we do not look for additions to our Latin 
vocabulary. Miss Jackson has, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in unearthing a word not in Du Cange. 
It seems that the parish register of Hopton 
Castle, under the year 1636, contains the follow¬ 
ing:— 

“ Riohardus Beb Amenclericns sepnltns maii primo.’ 
Mr. Beb was evidently the parish clerk. 

The Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, vol. vii., 1878, at all events show a com¬ 
mendable amount of activity among the mem¬ 
bers of that body. There are thirteen papers 
and an inaugural address, which deal, among 
them, with a great variety of subjects. The 
papers themselves, as was to be expected, are of 
unequal merit. The objects of such a society 
would seem to be three—to bring to light new 
materials for history, to criticise and elucidate 
those already in existence, or to call attention 
to some new point of view from which they can 
be examined and investigated. Several of the 
papers in this volume come under none of 
these heads, and seem to have been written 
either for the sake of writing something or to 
gratify a whim of the writer. Dr. Zerffi’s 
“ Historical Development of Idealism and 
Realism ” is a dreary rtchauffe of well-known 
facts in the history of philosophy. Mr. Hey- 
wood has nothing to say on “The Historical 
Progress of Free Thought,” except that it has 
progressed. Dr. Irons writes on the “Transi¬ 
tion from Heathen to Christian Civilisation,” 
simply to warn his hearers against Positivism 
and Materialism; while Mr. Harris elucidates 
“ Domestic and Every-day Life and Manners 
and Customs” from no more abstruse sources 
than the Pictorial History of England and 
Markham’s History of France. On the other 
hand, thore are papers of great antiquarian 
value, especially one by Mr. Cornelius Wolford 
on “ Early Bills of Mortality,” which were 
issued in London from 1562 onwards, and 
which enable us to judge of the large propor¬ 
tion of mortality caused by epidemics; the 
paper would have been rendered much more 
valuable if the writer had attempted to 
estimate the population of London from 
time to time, and the percentage of deaths 
to the population. The Kev. 0. B. Pearson 
contributes a paper of the same kind on 
“ The Ancient Cnurchwarden Accounts of St. 
Michael’s, Bath,” which begin in 1349; as the 
parish was a landowner, we gather from its 
accounts information on things civil as well as 
ecclesiastical. Of another kind is an inter¬ 
esting paper by Baron Bogoushevsky on “ The 
English in Muscovy during the Sixteenth 
Century,” which prints several documents from 
the British Museum and the Record Office 
bearing ou the project of Ivan the Terrible to 
form au alliance with Elizabeth and marry an 
English wife. Major-General Allan shows 
laudable zeal in discovering a “ Notice of the 
Family of Margaret of Logy, Second Queen of 
David II. of Scotland”; the lady’s genealogy 
had previously been obscure, but Mr. Allan 
tracks her to have been the daughter of Lord 
Malcolm de Drummond, and widow of Sir John 
do Logy. Among the papers of a more 
general kind, two are deserving of special 
notice—one by the Bev. A. H. Wratislaw on 
“John of Jerstein, Archbishop of Prague, 
1378-1397,” whose quarrel with King Wenzel 
is described, and its parallelism with the quarrel 
of Henry II. and Becket is well drawn out. 
Archbishop John’s martyrdom was, however, 
vicarious; one of his followers—John of 
Pomuk—was tortured, and afterwards thrown 
over the Bridge of Prague; and the piety of 
a later age canonised another man, John Nepo- 


mucen, who had never undergone the honours 
of martyrdom at all. Mr. H. H. Howorth col¬ 
lects notices of the “ Columban Clergy of 
North Britain,” especially the monasteries of 
Lindisfarne, Jarrow, and Iona, and traces their 
destruction at the hands of the Norsemen. 

Venetianische Studien. Yon Dr. Henry Simons- 
feld. I. Das Chronicon Altinate, (Munich: 
Ackermann.) Dr. Simonsfeld has already made 
himself known, by his work on Andrea Dandalo, 
as a careful student of the origines of Venetian 
history, a subject which as yet has not met with 
sufficient attention. After dealing with the 
chronicle of Andrea Dandalo, Dr. Simonsfeld 
now turns his attention to the ‘ ‘ Chronicon 
Altinate,” which is published in vol. viii. of the 
first series of the Archivio Storico Italiano (1845). 
He gives an aoconnt of the MSS. of this 
chronicle, its relations with other chronicles, 
and the special points on which it gives informa¬ 
tion about the early history of Venioe. As Dr. 
Simonsfeld proposes to continue his investiga¬ 
tions into the other authorities for the early 
history of Venice, we may look for ward to having 
more light thrown upon the subject in time. 

Chronological Tables of English Literature. 
Compiled by Mrs. F. Landolphe. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.) These tables will be found 
useful by students preparing for examinations, 
as they contain, in a compact form and in large 
type, many of the more important facts in our 
literary history. They are not full enough to 
be of much service to the scholar, and are, 
moreover, broken up into too many periods. 
It is, we believe, a mistake to assert that daily 
newspapers were published during the great 
civil war. Several newspapers were then 
called diurnals, because they contained the 
news from day to day arranged in the form of a 
diary, but they were all of them issued as 
weekly pamphlets. 

Oerla the Nymph. A Tale in Yerse. By 
F. J. Whishaw. (Provost.) This is as hope¬ 
less a volume as we ever came across. We 
may safely prophesy that no one but a very 
dear friend or a very hardened roviewor will 
ever read it through. Any other person, if his 
perseverance carries him even so far, will close 
the book at p. 17 when he finds “God’s 
angel” addressing someone as a “flippant 
fool.” 

The Caves of South Devon and their Teachings. 
By J. E. Howard, F.R.S. (Hardwicke and 
Bogue.) The author is a learned man, and 
has evidently devoted much labour and study to 
the vindication of a theory once popular, but 
now abandoned by almost all persons who have 
a right to be heard. If, however, anyone desires 
to know what can be said in favour of the 
Deluge theory of geology by a scientific man at 
the present day, he should not fail to read Mr. 
Howard’s pamphlet. 

On Masons' Marks, from. Old Buildings in 
the North- West Provinces of India. By H. Rivett- 
Carnac. Mr. Rivett-Carnao has reprinted in 
pamphlet form a paper which he communicated 
to the Ind ian A ntiij nary for December on a curious 
and important subject. It is well that he has 
done so, for masons’ marks are a matter of 
interest to many of us who would not be likely 
to read the pages of the journal in which his 
notes originally appeared. These marks, some¬ 
times mere scratches, at others deeply-cut 
figures, are to be found on almost all old build¬ 
ings, however far removed by space or time. 
During the last half-century they have been 
frequently treated of in a fragmentary and un¬ 
organised manner. We hope someone with 
the necessary scholarship and leisure may be 
found who will organise into a compact whole 
what is now scattered in the Transactions of half 
the archaeological societies of Europe, America, 
and the East. 


Demoniality; or, Incubi and Succubi. By the 
Rev. Father Sinistrari, of Ameno. (Paris: 
Liseux.) In former days it was the custom for 
medioal books to be published in the Latin 
tongue; now, we commonly find them given to 
the world in the vernacular. It may be reason¬ 
ably questioned whether this change has been 
entirely in the right direction. There are some 
subjects, both in medicine, anatomy, and morals, 
which are better discussed, as it seems to us, in 
a dead language. However that may be, there 
can, we hold, be no question whatever that the 
book before us ought to have been permitted to 
remain in its Latin garb. It is an important 
contribution to folk-lore, and as such it was 
needful that it should be in the hands of students, 
but the disgusting details with which it abounds 
could have been studied, by all who have any 
need to study them, quite as well in Sinistrari’s 
original as in the English version. The MS., 
of which the Latin text as well as a transla¬ 
tion is given, was purchased in London a 
few years ago. It is a treatise by an un¬ 
doubted believer on those earth-spirits which 
were thought to dwell amoDg us, and who form 
the fairies, dwarfs, and brown men of the popu¬ 
lar mythology. Their relations to mankind 
are discussed here in most careful theological 
fashion, and several tales are told which resem¬ 
ble in many of their details the supposed facts 
related of modem spiritualist mediums. Ignor¬ 
ant people who yet believe in witchcraft still 
repeat stories which, from the scientific stand¬ 
point, are identical with these. It is not a little 
instructive to see these beliefs treated of in the 
‘language of the scholastic theology by one who 
had not a shadow of doubt as to their truth. 
The translation is, on the whole, good. We 
have noticed, however, two slips. In one place 
“gentility” is given as the rendering of 
“ gentilitas,” where it should certainly have 
been rendered “ the Gentiles” or “ the Gentile 
world.” In another, “ converse,” a lay sister, is 
translated “ convert,” which makes nonsense 
of the passage. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, February lit a nd November 28, 1878. 
Although the Society of Antiquaries permit the 
Archaevlogia to fall into arrear, the Proceedings 
of the body are usually published within a 
reasonable time of the meetings which they 
record. The pages before us contain much 
valuable matter and some most useful en¬ 
gravings. There is a representation of a frag¬ 
ment of the seal of Cardinal Pole, which must 
have been a work of Italian art of singular 
beauty. We have also a most accurate en¬ 
graving of a tin mask found at Bath, which is 
probably of very remote antiquity, though 
experts are not agreed either as to its age or 
use. We incline to the belief that it is very 
old, but it may have been a portion of one of 
those picture coffins which were not uncommon 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
of which that of Thomas Sutton, founder of 
the Charterhouse, is a good example. An en¬ 
graving of this was published in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for January 1813. Mr. 0. Knight- 
Watson contributes a paper of singular learning 
and conciseness on the origin of the name celt 
which is given to the stone and bronze axes of 
our forefathers. 

The Yorkshire Archaeologicaland Topographical 
Journal. Part XIX. Like too many other 
scientific periodicals, this journal is most irregu¬ 
lar in its times of publication. When, however, 
a number does appear, it is usually well worth 
reading. The illustrations have usually been 
a strong point with the Yorkshire Journal ; the 
number before us, however, contains little pio- 
torial to remark upon. But we can well 
spare objects which please the eye when 
we have furnished to us a mass of carefully- 
arranged learning such as Mr. Haigh has 
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given us in his “ Caer Ebrauo.” We oan only 
express our sorrow that such well-arranged 
knowledge should not attract the full measure 
of attention which it deserves, becausepublished 
in a local journal. Mr. Fowler, of Wakefield, 
who is a well-known authority on stained glass, 
communicates a paper on the great east window 
of Selby Abbey whioh is well worth notice. 
Mr. Fairless Barber furnishes us with the first 
instalment of extracts from the West Biding 
Sessions rolls, which we hope may prove one of 
a long series. They are full of curious matter. 
The few pages here given contain little facts 
about many things on which it is important for 
all students of seventeenth-century history to 
be well informed, and concerning which popular 
history books tell nothing. 

A Sketch of the Premonstratensian Order and 
their Houses in Great Britain and Ireland. 
(Burns and Oates.) The Canons Begular of 
the Order of St. Hubert, or White Canons as 
they were popularly called, havo once more 
acquired a settlement in England. Their 
ancient houses were, of course, all swept away 
at the Beformation. It is but natural, however, 
that the present members of the Order should 
take an interest in their former glories that 
have passed away. This little handbook is, we 
should imagine, the work of some member of 
the Order settled in this country. It does not 
profess to be anything more than a mere com¬ 
pilation giving a few of the most prominent 
facts concerning the old Norbertine houses. It 
answers well the purpose for which it was 
intended. The Monasticon is only to be found 
in great libraries. There are many persons who 
are anxious to know something about the 
monastic institutions of England who have no 
means of consulting Dugdale and Dodsworth’s 
great compilation. To them such works as 
this must prove very useful. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. WilLis Nevins is preparing, and will 
ublish in the spring, the concluding portion of 
is History of Ireland and the Holy See. The 
forthcoming volume will bring the history down 
to the present time from the Middle Ages, and 
will deal largely with the question of the 
Spanish influence in Ireland, as also with Papal 
denunciations of the 'OS and other recent Irish 
attempts to throw off the English yoke. 

Mr. J. Jope Bogers, of Penrose, near Hel- 
ston, who last year published a life of John 
Opie, B.A., the celebrated Cornish painter, first 
brought into notice by Dr. Wolcot, proposes to 
issue this autumn a memoir of Henry Bone, the 
famous enameller. Mr. Bogers would be glad 
to be furnished with any particulars of the life 
of Bone or of his works. 

In consequence of severe indisposition, Mrs. 
Brassey has been unable to correct the proofs of 
the first part of her Journal in the Holy Land, 
which is in type for the August number of 
Fraser's Magazine. Its publication is, therefore, 
unavoidably postponed till the September 
number. 

“ Conspiracies in Bussia,” by Karl Blind, 
will be continued in the August number of the 
Contemporary Review, dealing with the Cossack 
rebellions aud the Peasant Emancipation move¬ 
ments from the seventeenth century down to 
our days. 

The Cobden Club has published a vigorous 
and exhaustive treatise on Free Trade and 
English Commerce, by Mr. Augustus Mon- 
redien, which we can strongly recommend 
oth to free-traders and protectionists who 
desire to master the actual facts of the present 
situation of English trade. Mr. Mongredien’s 
essay has, however, more than a temporary 
value, and is worthy of mention in Prof. Luigi 


Cossa’s excellent Guido alio Studio di Economica 
Politica, a translation of which, as Mr. Jevons 
observes in his Theory of Political Economy, is 
much needed in this country, where the studies 
of most English economists have been confined 
within the narrow groove of a few standard 
English text-books. 

Messrs. C. Kegan Patjl and Co. have in 
the press, and will publish early in the autumn, 
a Life of the late Sir Francis Goldsmid, Bart., 
edited by his widow. 

Messrs. Tinsley will shortly publish a re¬ 
print of the Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, 
Fishing, &c., which appeared during the season 
1878-79 in the columns of the Daily Telegraph 
and Bell's Life in London under the title of 
“ Harkaway.” 

Messrs. Tinsley have two new novels in the 
press—Our Bohemia, by Mabel Collins, and 
Molly Carew, by E. Owens Blackburn. 

The Scotsman announces the death, in Moor¬ 
head’s Hospital, Dumfries, of Bobert Burns, a 
grandson of the poet. 

Signor Leopoldo Dorrucci, ex-deputy, has 
completed a translation of the entire works of 
Ovid. The first volume, containing the Fasti 
and the Heroides, has just been published by 
M. Barbara, of Florence. 

M. James Darmesteter has published his 
French translation of Prof. Max Muller’s 
Hibbert Lectures. The title is, Originc et D‘- 
veloppement de la Religion, etudies d la lumicre 
dee Religions de VInde: Tecons faites a West- 
minster Abbey (Paris: Beinwald et Cie.). 

We are requested to mention that Miss 
Hoppus, whose All the World's a Stage we 
reviewed recently, is also the author of Five- 
Chimney Farm, a notice of which appeared in 
the Academy of February 2, 1878. 

Signor V. Cesati writes to the Rassegna 
Seltimanale that he had often wondered why 
Longfellow should have employed in the title of 
Excelsior the masculine adjective in preference 
to the adverbial neuter form. Encouraged by 
an American friend, he wrote to the poet, and 
received the following reply :— 

“ My dear Sir, 

“I have had the pleasure of receiving your card, 
with your friendly criticism on the word * Excelsior.’ 

“In reply, I would say, by way of explanation, 
that the device on the banner is not to be inter¬ 
preted ‘ascendesuperius,’ but ‘scopus mens excelsior 
est.’ 

“This will make evident why I say ‘Excelsior,’ 
and not ‘ Excelsius.’ 

“ With great regard, yours truly, 

“Henry W. Longfellow.” 

A Bohemian translation of the Divina Corn- 
media has just been issued at Prague. 

The Rassegna Seltimanale announces the death 
at Turin, on the 16th inst.. of Oiacomo Dina, for 
twenty-five years editor of the Opinione. 

Dickens's Pictures from Italy are being trans¬ 
lated into Italian. Qregorovius’s Grabmiiler 
derr Piipste is also being issued in that language. 

Messrs. Perthes, of Gotha, will shortly issue 
a Life of Gino Capponi. by Baron Alfred de Beu- 
mont; and M. Barbara, of Florence, has in 
the press a second biography, by Senator Marco 
Tabarrini, entitled Gino Capponi, i suoi tempi 
ed i suoi amici, Memorie storichc. 

It is a sign of the times that an edition of 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason prepared by Dr. 
Karl Kerbach for Beclam’s cheap edition of 
German classical authors, of which 10,000 copies 
were printed, has been exhausted within a short 
time, and a second and larger edition is being 
prepared. 

Alfred Meissner, writing to the Deutsche 
Montagsblatt in reply to the article on Heine’s 
Memoirs, points out how, according to Aus¬ 


trian law, the transaction between the poet's 
brother and the Austrian Court was illegal, 
and expresses the hope that when this fact is 
brought to the cognisance of the present holders 
of the MSS. they will restore to the German 
nation a treasure which they are, in all respects 
and on every account, entitled to demand. 

Messrs. Bivington have in the press a 
volume of sermons by the Bev. F. C. Cook, 
Canon of Exeter and editor of The Speaker's 
Commentary, preached at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
published at the request of the Benchers, to be 
entitled. Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life; 
the Addresses delivered at the mid-day service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Good Friday last, by 
Mr. Stuckey Coles ; and a work on the State of the 
Faithful Dead and their Relationship to the Living , 
by Canon Luoock, Principal of Ely Theological 
College. The same publishers will re-issue in 
the autumn, with a preface by Cardinal Newman, 
the Lyra Apostolica, containing poems by 
Cardinal Newman, the author of The Christian 
Year, Bobert Wilberforce, Isaac Williams, and 
others. These poems first appeared in the 
British Magazine contemporaneously with the 
Tracts for the Times ; and this will be the first 
issue of the work with the authors’ names 
recorded. 

A NEW edition of Old and New London, care¬ 
fully revised both as to text and illustrations, 
and brought down to date, is in preparation, 
and will be published shortly in serial form by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 

Giosri: Carducci has written a fine ode, Per 
la Morte di Eugenio Napnlcone. The poem is 
throughout treated, not from a political, but 
from a human standpoint. 

A new fortnightly periodica], entitled SI va - 
nits, is about to appear at Dubrovnik (Bagusal. 
The object of the Slovanits will be to promote 
the sentiment of solidarity among the various 
Slavonic races, clearing up mi8understandiog>>, 
particularly those which exist between the 
Serbs and Croats. The art.iclesare tobepiinted 
both in the Cyrillic and Boman characters. 
Among the contributors will bo many writers 
well known in the Slavonic world of letters. 


notes of travel. 

M. I. V. Bentkovski is preparing for publi¬ 
cation an Hislorico-Statistical Atlas of the Can - 
casus. It will contain four maps, on which will 
be indicated the progress of Bussian conquest 
and colonisation in the years 1778, 1803, 1828, 
and 1853 respectively. These maps will be ac¬ 
companied by an explanatory text. 

The International African Association have 
hitherto been very reticent as to the ultimate 
destination of the Belgian Expedition under 
MM. Cambier and Dutrieux, but it has now 
transpired that their objective point is to the 
wfstward of the Biver Lualaba, in Lunda or 
Ulunda, the region subject to the Mata Yafa or 
Muata Yanvo, the main portion of which 
extends over an immense area west of Urun. 
This will account for the attempt to furnish 
them with supplies by way of the Congo to 
which wo alluded last week. The Tanganyika 
portion of the Algerian Missionary Expedition 
is also instructed to establish a branch mission 
in the same region, part of which was traversed 
by the Portuguese Dr. de Lacerda, in his expe¬ 
dition to Cazembe at the close of the l<8t 
century. 

We understand that Major Serpa Pinto's 
narrative of his journey across Africa is in a 
forward state. It will contain much interesting 
information with regard to the geography, eth¬ 
nography, and especially ■ the hydrology of the 
region traversed by him. The English version, 
we believe, will be published by Messrs. Samp¬ 
son Low and Co. 
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Dr. Jules Orevaux, whose journeys in 
trench and Dutch Guiana and across the Tumac 
Humac range into Brazil have been frequently 
referred to in the Academy, has postponed his 
return to Franoe, and is about to undertake 
the exploration of the River I<;», or Putumayo, 
hoping to be able to reach tbe Andes by that 
waterway. The River J^a, which has a course 
of eome 700 miles, rises in Ecudor near the 
town of Fasto, and flows into the Amazon at 
San Antonio, seventy miles E.N.E. of Olivenza. 

Intelligence has been received of the arrival 
at the settlement of Holsteinborg of the Danish 
expedition to Greenland referred to in the 
Academy of April 19. They found that the 
wintor had been unusually mild within the 
Arctic circle, and although, when they proceeded 
northwards on May Id, the thermometer was 
Home degrees below freezing point, the ice had 
quite disappeared. Hopes are entertained that 
a scientific expedition on a larger scale may be 
despatched from Denmark next year to follow 
up tbe work commenced during the present 
season by Lieute. Jensen and Hammer. 

Tiie death is announced at Jellalabad of the 
Havildar, one of the band of native explorers 
organised by the late Col. T. G. Montgomerie, 
who have in recent years done such good geo¬ 
graphical work on the northern frontier of India 
that one of them, Nain Singh, more widely 
known as the Pundit, received a gold watch 
from, and afterwards, in 1877, the gold medal of, 
Iho Royal Geographical Society. Hyder Shah, 
or the Havildar as he was called, also did excel¬ 
lent work in the same field. 

At a meeting of persons interested in Japanese 
art, literature, folk-lore, &c., recently held under 
the presidency of Sir Butherfoid Alcock, it was 
resolved to form a tocioty to be called the 
“ Nipun (Japan) Institute.” It is proposed that 
the institution shall consist of tbo following 
sections:—Antiquities, art, anthropology, folk¬ 
lore, geography, history, language, literature, 
it'.c., and that there shall be branches in Japan, 
China, India, Australia, the United States, and 
on the Continent of Europe. The scheme appears 
a somewhat ambitious one, and it is difficult to 
see how it can be carried out with a subscrip¬ 
tion of 10s. per annum. It would probably have 
had a better chance of success had matters 
rela'iog to China been included within its sphere 
of action. 

It is becoming quite a serious undertaking to 
keep au courunt of tho literature of the proposed 
Darien Isthmus Canal. Apart from the various 
records of the proceedings of the late congress, 
the official account of which will shortly be 
published under tbe editorship of M. Charles 
Hertz, the last Bulletin of the French Geogra¬ 
phical Society gives some letters on tbe subject 
from Lieut. L. N. B. Wyse, who has also pre¬ 
pared a memoir for the geographical section of 
the British Association. M. Viiiet d’Aoust, a 
member of the congress, has been propounding 
his views at great length in Ln Corrcspondancc 
Ocientifigue, while La France Financiers con¬ 
tinues to open its columns to M. Lucien de 
Puydt’s advocacy of his opposition scheme. 

Tub third meeting of the International Con¬ 
gress of Americanists, of which the second 
session was held at Luxembourg in 1877, will 
take place at Brussels from September 23 to 2G. 
The first day will bo.devoted to the history of 
America before the time of Columbus, and to 
the history of the discovery of the New World; 
the second to archaeology; the third to anthropo¬ 
logy aod ethnography; and the fourth to 
linguistics and palaeography. 

It is announced that the second session of the 
International Congress of Commercial Geogra¬ 
phy. commenced last year at Paris, will be 
held at Brussels from September 27 to October 1. 
The Belgian Geographical Society, in con- 
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j unction with that of Antwerp, is making the 
preliminary arrangements for the meeting. 


MAGAZINES and reviews. 

The only article in Mind which can be said 
to have much freshness or interest is Mr. Grant 
Allen’s discussion of the origin of the sense of 
symmetry. Even this, however, the reader may 
find it necessary to re-cast, for it is only at the 
close of his paper that Mr. Allen comes to ask how 
we get our sense for symmetry, and discovers the 
first germs of the taste in “ the recognition of an 
intelligible plan” and the “inherited effect of 
usage. Our tendency to give expression to the 
symmetry thus recognised, Mr. Allen traces, in the 
first instance, to the general nature of organio 
movement. “ Our muscles and limb3 all act in 
a rhythmical manner, and the products of their 
aotivity have a certain general tendenoy to be 
symmetrical in accordance with the natural 
rhythm.” But there is also a passive faotor 
leading us to symmetry, aud this is its general 
existence in nature. The vegetable and the 
animal world would supply primitive man 
with constant illustrations of symmetrical 
arrangement. 

“Above all, however, we must place the in¬ 
fluence of the human figure and features them¬ 
selves, the bilateral symmetry of legs and arms, of 
eyes and ears, of nose, mouth, and cheeks, which 
strikes every child and every savage so forcibly, 
and which imprints itself upon all the earlier 
attempts at imitative art.” 

It was, of oourse. only gradually that man deve¬ 
loped these predisposing causes to symmetrical 
production. “Ages of previous aesthetic cul¬ 
ture are pre-suppoeed in our kitchen fire- 
irons;” and Mr. Allen sketches, with his 
usual felicity, the probable development of 
the tendency as it passed from the art 
products of the drift and cave period to 
more recent ages. Following upon Mr. Allen’s 
article, Mr. W. James gives us, under the title 
of “The Sentiment of Rationality,” a foretaste 
of a forthcoming work on “ tbe motives which 
lead men to philosophise.” Mr. James has 
evidently a keen eye for the weak points in the 
armour of most schools of thought, and his work 
promises to be full of suggestive critioism. The 
interest of the present instalment lies in the 
manner in which the writer explains both unity 
and clearness as the “ great aesthetic needs of 
our logical nature” which philosophy must 
satisfy, and vindicates the philosopher’s title to 
consider the world as “ a matter susceptible of 
rational formulation in the deepest, most inward 
sense, and not as a disintegrated sand-heap.” 
Mr. Carveth Read makes some useful oriticisms 
on Ivuno Fischer’s work on Bacon and his 
Followers, objecting particularly to the way in 
which Fischer subordinates historical faot to a 
preconoeived logical development. Prof. Bain 
has little of special interest to tell about John 
Stuart Mill, and Mr. Keynes has nothing very 
new to say about the “ Position of Formal Logic;” 
while Mr. Edgeworth’s “ Hedonical Calculus” 
will, we fear, be instructive only to mathemati- 
oally-minded readers. The critical notices 
embrace an appreciative criticism of the second 
volume of Sigwart's Logik by Mr. Venn, who 
deserves credit for recommending a thoroughly 
valuable book to English readers. 


NOTES FROM EGYPT. 

Cairo; July 8, IS7K. 

M. A. RhonG, author of L'Egypte a petites 
journees, has been spending the winter and, so 
far, the summer in Cairo, and has been dili¬ 
gently preparing materials for a second edition 
of his work. While devoting the greater part 
of his time to ancient Egypt, he has by no 
means omitted to explore the monuments of 
Cairo, and the results of his labours may be 


looked forward ti with considerable interest. 
M. Rhone was much gratified by the receptiou 
that his book met with in England. He has 
been a'so preparing a catalogue of all the pub¬ 
lished writings of Marietta Pacha, with whom 
he has been spending a considerable time at 
Boulak, up to the time of the Pacha’s departure 
for Europe*. 

The Boulak Museum, which has been for 
some time closed to the publio, is being raised 
forty centimetres, and other precautions are 
being taken to render it secure against the 
attacks of future high Niles. 

Mr. E. T. Rogers promises us a translation, or 
rhaps an abstract, of the portion of El- 
akrizi's Khttat that describes the mosques 
and religious edifices of Cairo. A translation 
of the whole of the Khital has long been a 
great desideratum; but there seems but little 
prospect at present that it will be taken in hand 
by any Arabic scholar. The section respecting 
the mosques will, therefore, be exceedingly 
welcome. 

A translation into French of Esh-Sbarkiiwi’s 
useful little sketch of the dynasties that have 
ruled Egypt from the Mohammedan conquest 
down to the French invasion is also being made 
by Yakoub Arifn Bey, who intends to supply a 
chapter bringing the record down to the present 
time. Esh-Sharktiwi wrote at the beginning 
of the present oentury. 

It is to be regretted that the copious notes 
and statistics collected by Ali Pacha Mubtlrek, 
respecting the city of Cairo, should still exist 
in MS. only. Since the time of El-Makrlzi 
no Oriental, probably, has devoted so much 
time to the subject; and his notes, if care¬ 
fully revised, either by the Pacha himself, or 
by other competent persons, would, and it is 
to be hoped will, form a valuable work, whon 
printed at Boulak. It was generally understood 
some years ago that Ali Pacha Mubtivek was 
writiog a History of Egypt, and of Cairo in 
particular; but it would seem that he has, for 
the time at any rate, abandoned the idea. 

The Government Press at Boulak is being 
considerably eulargod. The new portions are 
being built round an open square which will be 
planted with trees, and provided with a fountain, 
or small kiosque, iu the centre. The press was 
originally fouuded by Mohammed Ali in 1328. 
The director is Hussein Bey, who also presides 
over the adjoining paper manufactory. Among 
other works the KhUat of El-Makrlzi, now 
rather difficult to obtain, is being reprinted; 
but the new edition will not be ready for publi¬ 
cation for two or three years. 

The walls of Cairo, on the north side, in the 
district called Fagiileh, continue to be destroyed, 
the stones being sold for building purposes. 

Roland L. N. Miciiell. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LATIN FRAGMENT OF PLOT ARCH'S 8EETORIU3. 

Etoa College: July 19, 1879. 

Some time ago, while examining the bindings 
of some books in the old parish library of St. 
James's, Bury St. Edmunds (now kept at the 
Guildhall)—which contains some rare editions, 
e g., a fine copy of the Homer of 1488. which (to 
the small credit of the authorities be it spoken) 
is kept on the floor among dusty tomes, wormed, 
damp, and torn; and which library is also a 
rich field for MS. fragments—I chanced upon 
two slips of vellum, in a clear, large hand, of the 
tenth to eleventh centuries, containing the 
following fragment of a Latin translation of 
Plutarch’s Life of Sertorius, with part of the 
Preface to the same, which, not being able to 
ascertain whether it has appeared before now in 
any of the old editions of Plutarch, I here 
transcribe. It begins abruptly thus (the frag¬ 
ments are in vol. 135);— 

“(do)—ctrinis. Ant de . . . [illegible : next 

line] gubernatione rerum pnblicarum Pericli, 
Soloni et Catoniaut in hac ipsa dequa contendimns 
militari arte, Pyrro aut Hanoi bali ant Fabio Maximo 
ant M. Marcello aut G . . . Iulio Cesari secula 
nostra pares aliqnos ant comparandos queunt 
proferre. Sed nos de his rebus alio in loco uberius 
disseremus nunc autem cum in proximis diebus 
Sertorii praestantissimi et caHidissimi [the MS. 
has but one ‘ {’] du.” 

The next piece is:— 

“ducis facta in greco legerem hujus questioni 
a . . nitus uitam ejus in latinum conuersam tibi 
mittendam decreui ut et amorem nostrum erga te 
propensissiinum recognoscereB, et si quando in 
sermones eorum hominum deuenires hujus quoque 
uiri exemplo temeritatem contendentium perfringere 
et segnitiem objurgari posses. Uale.” 

The next two fragments are part of the 
translation itself; thus:— 

“—areas fuit, utrumque ab apro interemptum 
fuisse duorum Atheonum [sic], alteram a canibus, 
alteram ab amatoribus discerptum, duorum Scipi- 
onum ab altero uictos Carthaginienses, ab altero 
funditus euersos. Troiam ob Laumedontis equos 
primum ab Hercule deinde per ligneum equum ab 
Agamenone tertio propter equum qui in porta con- 
sistens ILiensibus claudere uolentibus impedimento 
fuit a Charidemo ...” 

(2) “duce captam fuisse duarum ciuitatum que 
olentissimarum plantarum nomina habent Io 
scilicet et Smyrna in altera natum fnisse Homerum 
in altera decessisse. Age et his adiungamus qui 
duces maxims bellacissimi fuerunt eos altero 
caruisse oculo Philippum Antigonum Hannibalem 
et Sertorium de quo ista scribimus quern Philippo 
continentiorem in mulieres, Antigono fideliorem in 
amicos, Hannibale placabiliorem in hostes quis 
ostendat. In .... ” 

Here ends the last fragment. The writing, 
as above mentioned, is remarkably beautiful. 
Traces of rubricated uncials occur at the end 
of fragment 2 of the Preface. 

I have from time to time noticed other mention- 
able fragments in this library, both MS. and 
printed. For instance, in vol. 194 are two leaves 
of a printed book which (though possessed of the 
smallest possible knowledge of printed books) I 
should assign to the fifteenth oentury. They 
are headed: ■“ Questio Bar: intra demonem et 
v’ginem Mariam,” and contain the beginning of 
a romance founded upon ecclesiastical and civil 
law; a law-suit before Jesus Christ, between 
mankind and the devil, the Virgin appearing as 
“Advocata mundi.” It resembles the “Lis 
Cristi et Belial,” another fifteenth-century book, 
and is full of oddities. At one point we read: 
‘ * Tunc demon stridens dentibus admovit manum 
ad marsupium et extraxit libellum et coepit 
legere in Genesi.” I am thus particular in my 
account of this fragment, because I think it 
may possibly be part of a rare book, not having 
elsewhere found it mentioned. In Nos. 205-6-7 
are five leaves of an early MS. of the Pan¬ 
dects (?) or some other work of jurisprudence, 


consisting of extracts from various lawyers, 
surrounded by a commentary. 

In Nos. 212-3-4 are a good many pieces of a 
late encyclopaedia (Latin MS. paper) of agricul¬ 
ture. I do not know whether these few facts 
and fragments are likely to prove of any use 
to people of antiquarian, bibliographical, or 
classical tastes. I only hope they may. 

M. B. James. 


THE WANDEEINGS OF 10. 

London: July 18, 1879. 

The inference that, since Procopius in his 
fourth book does not mention Avars by name, 
there were therefore no Avars at the time he 
wrote in the Caucasus, seems to me founded 
on a misapprehension. Procopius describes in 
detail, not (as your correspondent’s argument 
assumes) the whole Caucasian isthmus, but that 
part of it which had come under or into imme¬ 
diate contact with Boman rule. Beyond the 
Alani, generally identified with the Ossetes, 
who dwelt about the Fort of Dariel, the key of 
the empire, he is content to say there were 
“ other Hunnish tribes.” As Pamus Diaconus 
(quoted in Milman’s Oiblon, vol. v., p. 176) tells 
us, “ Avares primum Huni, postea de regis 
proprii nomine Avares appellati sunt,” this 
seems as much as could be expected. 

Geographers of authority assume that Avars 
have been near the Caucasus, if not always, from 
very remote times. Eichwald (vol. iii.) considers 
that the Avars lived originally north of the 
Caucasus, and near the Caspian ; and Maltebrun 
oalls the Caucasian Avars “ the parent-race ” 
of the well-known tribe. 

We know as a fact that the next neighbours 
to the east of the Ossetes were called Avars 
1,200 years ago. and we also know that on the 
same spot at the present day there is a tribe 
called by the same name, but speaking of them¬ 
selves as Maarubal, or “ dwellers in the moun¬ 
tains,” who use a language of their own [vide 
Klaproth) in daily life, but Arabic in their 
mosques and in writing. Their capital was 
Chunsakh (Castle of the Chunni [?], a name 
found in the Byzantine historians as belonging 
to a division of the Avar race). Their chief 
(while they had one) was known as the Avar 
khan, and ruled over several districts. They 
excelled in intelligence the neighbouring tribes. 

Whether these people, as Byzantine writers 
may lead us to believe, entered the Caucasus for 
the first time in the fifth oentury (Priscus, p. 158) 
of our era, or whether, as may appear more 
probable from Georgian chronicles aud other 
considerations, some Avars formed part of a 
much earlier invasion, is a matter open to dis¬ 
cussion aud ditference of opinion. But remem¬ 
bering that two years ago the contemporary 
chroniclers of our own day did not know the 
difference between Lesghians and Circassians, I 
am not disposed to give weight exclusively to 
the expressions or omissions of Byzantine 
writers, and I still incline to believe that there 
were Avars as well as Scythians “ near the 
Caucasus ” in the days of Aeschylus. 

Whether the poet included them in his cata¬ 
logue is another question, and the reading 
’AySao-ias seems deserving of careful considera¬ 
tion. The remarkable description (Procopius 
De B. G., 1. iv. c. 9) of the Abazian fortress on 
one of the last seaward spurs of the Caucasus 
may fairly be referred to in support of this 
interesting suggestion. Moreover, the Abazes 
(not to be confused with the Tchechess Abazekh) 
were at one time a distinct and considerable 
people. 

The B pov\oi, I agree, are very likely identical 
with the Barrakai or Braki of our time. The 
Mc^ot are probably the Makhosh, Moukhosh, or 
(Russian) Myketians south of tbeKouban, not (as 
is suggested) a tribe east of the Dariel. The 


Sagidae might be the Fsadug (?). The Zeehi 
are not far to seek. “ Zyohi in lingua volgare, 
greca, et_ latina cost chiamati, et da Tartari et 
Turchi dimandati Circassi, et in loro proprio 
linguaggio Adige,” writes Bamusio (quoted by 
Klaproth, vol. i, p. 340). With the aid of Pliny, 
Strabo and Arrian, Klaproth, Eichwald, and Du¬ 
bois de Montpereux, a local habitation might 
very likely be found for the other names given, 
andmost of the ancient tribes identified. But your 
columns are not the place for a general discus¬ 
sion of the classical geography of the Caucasus. 
I must only add that Procopius speaks of Aa£oi 
and never of Aacryol, a slip of the pen which I 
refer to because, had he mentioned both, the latter 
form would suggest at onoe Lesghians ] and 
that “ Suonnees ” seems to me an undesirable 
addition to the many ways we already have of 
representing the name of the classical Suani. 

Douglas W. Fbeshfield. 


SCIENCE. 

A Manual of the Geology of India. Chiefly 
compiled from the Observations of the 
Geological Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, 
M.A., and W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M.,F.R.S. 
Published by the Government of India. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

It has occurred to the authorities of the 
Geological Survey of India that the public 
stand sorely in need of some friendly guide to 
summarise the work of the Survey, and at the 
same time to piece together the fragmentary 
notices of Indian geology which are scattered 
up and down our scientific literature. There 
can be no question that the idea is a good 
one, for the results of the Survey lie buried 
in a ponderous pile of official publications, 
expensive to procure and difficult to digest. 
The Survey is also in possession of many 
observations which have not been recorded ia 
their publications, and it were indeed a pity 
that these observations should be lost to the 
scientific world. One generation of geolo¬ 
gists passes away, and another rises to 
take its place; but the new generation 
ought to start with the full advantage of the 
experience of its predecessors. Many of the 
older members of the Indian Survey are no 
longer with us; and, above all else, we miss 
the leading spirit who shaped its early course 
and guided it to maturity. Had Dr. Oldham’s 
health permitted him to remain as Superin¬ 
tendent of the Survey, it was his intention 
to edit, if not actually to write, a Manual of 
Indian Geology similar to that which is now 
in our hands. On his retirement, the task of 
preparing the work fell upon his successor, 
Mr. Medlicott, and upon the deputy-superin¬ 
tendent, Mr. W. T. Blanford. These officers 
fully recognised the difficulties which beset 
the student who seeks to acquire a knowledge 
of Indian geology; they felt, indeed, that a 
compendium upon this subject was not merely 
desirable, but—to use their own words— 
“ absolutely necessary.” 

The interest which is taken in the develop¬ 
ment of our Indian Empire had naturally led 
to the preparation of several works on the 
general geology of India, such as the admir¬ 
able sketch compiled by Prof. Duncan. But 
it may be safely said that no work on the 
subject hitherto published has been anything 
like so full and so trustworthy as the work 
which is now before us. Both its authors 
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have been engaged upon the Survey almost 
from its commencement, and they are conse¬ 
quently familiar with the structure of large 
areas of the country which they describe, 
while their official position places at their 
disposal information not accessible to anyone 
who is not attached to the Survey. 

A sketch of the geological structure of 
India would be of small service without an 
accompanying map. Messrs. Medlicott and 
Blanford have accordingly prepared a general 
geological map, which they modestly put 
forth as nothing more than a “ Preliminary 
Sketch.” Large areas, it is true, are neces¬ 
sarily left blank, while others are merely 
coloured from imperfect information derived 
from sketch surveys or from rapid traverses. 
Still, when compared with earlier maps of 
India, such as that of Greenough, it shows a 
marvellous advance in our knowledge of 
Indian geology. The geological lines have 
been laid down upon a map which is 
unfortunately defective in topographical 
details. On a scale of sixty-four miles 
to an inch, it is too small for the inser¬ 
tion of the names of many localities for fossils 
and other places of geological interest to 
which reference is made in the work itself. 
Another difficulty arises in the spelling of 
Oriental names; some of the places on the 
map have their names spelt according to one 
and some according to the other of the two 
systems which are in vogue. With regard to 
the colouring, it would have been well, we 
think, to attach figures to the several geo¬ 
logical formations, so that a corresponding 
index would have shown in a moment what 
formation occurred in a particular locality, 
even if the colouring were not sufficiently 
distinctive. 

Next to the care which has been bestowed 
upon the preparation of this work, we are 
struck with the lowness of the price at which 
it is issued. Here are two thick volumes, in 
cloth, brimful of valuable matter, illustrated 
with twenty lithographic plates of fossils, and 
accompanied by a large folding map of India, 
coloured geologically, and mounted on canvas, 
and the price of the entire work is but eight 
rupees ! This is a curious contrast to the 
cost of the publications of certain other 
Surveys, and it raises a feeling of admiration 
for the Government which is sufficiently 
enlightened to place its results within reach 
of the ordinary student, instead of virtually 
closing the avenues of science against him, as 
has been done elsewhere, by the excessive cost 
of its publications. F. W. Rudleb. 


The Correspondence of Cicero. Edited by R. 
T. Tyrrell, Professor of Latin in Dublin 
University. (Dublin: University Press) 

Ciceronis De Oratore, lib. I. Edited by A. 
8. Wilkins, Professor of Latin in Owens 
College. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

Pbof. Tyrhell has undertaken a gigantic 
task, which very few editors have yet had the 
hardihood to attempt. The volume just pub¬ 
lished contains but eighty out of more than 
eight hundred letters, yet the editor shows no 
-fiety. He is a brilliant and a confident 
scholar ; he promises us a revision of the text 
and a complete commentary, and this work of 


a lifetime causes him no misgiving. But in 
no sense is the present instalment a finished 
product of deliberate labour. One feels that 
too much has been attempted, and too little 
thoroughly carried out. 

The book opens with an essay on Cicero’s 
public life, in which the writer, getting 
entangled almost at the outset in a contro¬ 
versy with Mr. Beesly, leaves but a misty 
impression on the mind of what he wishes 
himself to teach us about Cicero. On one 
point, indeed, he is explicit—that Cicero was 
a much more important political personage 
than we commonly suppose; he does not 
doubt that, “ had Cicero chosen, the Trium¬ 
virate might have been a Quattuorvirate.” 
True, indeed, if Cicero had not been Cicero. 
But from such speculations we learn nothing; 
and how Cicero came to be what he was, and 
why it was that circumstances were too 
strong for him, Prof. Tyrrell does not make 
any serious attempt to explain. Much more 
useful is the essay on Cicero in his private 
life, a subject more within the compass of a 
few pages. Yet we cannot feel that we are 
really introduced by these two essays to the 
Cicero of the letters ; the writer has attempted 
what is impossible jn the space allotted, and 
we must still turn to Abeken or Suringar or 
Drumann to lead us up to the point at which 
the correspondence begins. The third essay, 
“On the Letters Themselves,” is chiefly 
occupied with a discussion of the Commenta- 
riolutn Petitionis of Q. Cicero, which the 
editor has boldly introduced into the corre¬ 
spondence. Putting aside the question whether 
this can seriously be called a letter, it is rather 
astonishing to learn that it derives its interest 
“ neither from grace of style nor from matter 
and contents.” But the treatment of the 
Commentariolum is none the less one of the 
points in the book for which those scholars 
will be grateful who are anxious on the ques¬ 
tion of its authenticity, and find it useful in 
disentangling the political complications of 
the years 68—63 b.c. The last section of 
the Introduction, on the style of the letters, 
contains some welcome remarks on the rela¬ 
tion of Cicero’s epistolary vocabulary to that 
of the early Roman comedy—a favourite 
theme with the editor—and on the use of 
Greek words, which he most curiously calls the 
“slang” of Rome. Surely he would be the 
last to call by this name those useful French 
words and phrases which he is so clever in 
selecting as representatives of the Greek ? Are 
they the “ slang of London ” ? 

But the most important part of the pro¬ 
fessor’s work is his textual criticism, which 
is often extremely ingenious, if not always 
trustworthy. He accepts Baiter’s collation 
of the Medicean MS. as “ a scientific fact,” 
final and conclusive, but he declines to adopt 
Baiter’s text as a whole, and occasionally 
introduces conjectures of his own. His notes 
in support of these, and of other suggestions 
now adopted in the text, are often so clever 
that it is impossible to avoid wishing that he 
bad undertaken a voyage of critical discovery 
through the letters, and published a pre¬ 
liminary volume without text or essays. In 
that case we might have had a book of serious 
importance, unblemished by the carelessness 
that marks many of these notes. How are 
we to trust the conclusions of an editor who. 


to support a most ingenious pair of conjec¬ 
tures, conjures up the name of a town that 
never existed, or, in order to restore the 
reading of the Editio Romans, makes Cicero 
allude, in 61 b.c., to a speech which was only 
delivered five years later ? In the latter case 
(p. 75, Att. i., 14), Prof. Tyrrell is clearly not 
seriously referring to the speech pro Sestio, 
though he repeats the name twice in the same 
note, and has made one correction in this very 
note in his “ addenda et corrigenda ” ; yet 
the whole value of the note and of his emen¬ 
dation depends upon his making it quite clear 
to what speeches he alludes. In Q. Fr. i.,2,5 
(p. 196), it is suggested that Cicero intends 
to make a bad pun in the middle of his serious 
letter of advice to his brother: this pun, 
which I have not space to explain in full, 
rests on the assumption that a town existed 
in Asia Minor called “ Blandus.” There was, 
indeed, a town named Rlaudus, about the 
orthography of which there is much doubt, 
but there is not the least reason to suppose 
that it ever took the form Blandus, or was 
pronounced in a manner compatible with this 
most inappropriate play on words. But other 
loci vexati are treated more successfully. 
The conjecture r/Xiov avapfia in Alt. i., 1, for 
the mutilated readiug of M, is perhaps more 
probable than the common correction avaS-qua. 
The proposed substitution of “ Iphi crate in ” 
for “Epicratem,” in the beginning of Att. ii., 
3, 1, is very ingenious, and is supported by a 
parallel case of palaeographio variation in 
Aen. ii., 340. There are slso many other sug¬ 
gestions of much interest, as may be seen at 
a glance in the Table which the editor has 
wisely added to his Introduction. Many of 
them are far from convincing, but they are 
for the most part defended with great critical 
acumen, if not with sufficient wariness and 
diffidence. I will quote one instance in which 
Prof. Tyrrell seem< to have succeeded in 
restoring the reading of M. The last words 
of Pam. v., 2, 7, are usually read thus: 
“ quod populus item magna voce me vere 
iurasse iuravit ” : “ item ” being the old cor¬ 
rection for the “ idem ” of M. Prof. Tyrrell, 
by comparing a passage in De Rep. i., 7, is 
enabled, with great probability, to restore 
“idem” as the object of “ iuravit.” 

For interpretation Prof. Tyrrell relies 
largely on his power of translating, which is 
undeniably great. In a lecture lately pub¬ 
lished at Oxford, Prof. Nettleship has told 
that one of Maurice Haupt’s three canons o* 
interpretation was “Never translate;” au^ 
it is not unfair to say that in this editio 11 
the translations will not be of great value to 
the conscientious student. They enable the 
editor, however, to work out his own met hod 
of commenting, which consists in statiug at 
once his own view of a passage, and then pro¬ 
ceeding to justify it; and they have the effect 
of making the notes clear and fairly brief, 
though somutimes, perhaps, rather one-sided 
or egotistical. 

In other respects the book suffers sadly 
from the want of careful revision. Misprints 
abound in it; so also do inconsistencies of 
spelling. We have “ suscenseo ” in the text, 
and “succenseo” in a note (pp. 266-7); 
Pompeius in one line, and Pompey in the 
next (p. 54); Eussner in one place, and 
Eussener in another; Stephan us is twice called 
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Stephens in the same note. Then we read 
with astonishment that the flag waved on the 
Janiculum during the assemblies of the Tribes, 
and that there prevailed a perfect entente 
cordiale between the Senate and the Optimates, 
which was Cicero’s political aspiration. Fas¬ 
tidious readers may object to have AiSeopai 
T pumi explained by “ What will Mrs. Grundy 
say?” or to find “ Sampsiceraraus ” trans¬ 
lated in four different places—the Sheikh, the 
Emir, the Pasha, and (strangest of all) the 
Khedive. And surely, in an edition in which 
the letters are arranged in chronological order, 
we might have expected a few words upon the 
.principles which determine the arrangement; 
but this want will perhaps be supplied in some 
of the forthcoming volumes, when the difficul¬ 
ties of chronology begin to be more pressing 
than in the early letters. It is to be hoped, 
however, that these volumes will not appear 
too rapidly. The editor has brilliant scholar¬ 
ship, acute perception, and great confidence 
in himself; he is evidently an excellent 
linguist and a wide reader. These are valuable 
qualities for an editor of Cicero’s letters, and, 
if exactness and deliberation be added in 
bringing out the rest of the work, it will 
probably take a high place in the estimation 
of scholars. 

The edition of the Be Oratore by Prof. 
Wilkins, of Owens College, of which the first 
book was published in February, promises to 
be a work of a very different character. It 
appears to represent the labour of many years; 
it shows the coolness and caution of a scholar 
who has made himself master of the “diffi- 
c'dlima ars nesciendi.” It has been thoroughly 
revised, and is fortified by the accurate assist¬ 
ance and learning of Mr. Roby. The Intro¬ 
duction is really an introduction. The longest 
section of it, that on the history of rhetoric, 
is clear and compressed, and directs the reader 
to all the best modern works on the subject; 
and it is conveniently followed by a minute 
analysis of the Hhetorica ad Herennium, a 
book to which I for one should be glad to see 
Prof. Wilkins direct his attention still more 
closely. It has as yet had scant justice at 
the hands of scholars, and the editor of the 
Be Oratore would come to it with half his 
work already done. In his commentary, Prof. 
Wilkins has a great deal to say both on the 
state of the text and on Cicero’s diction, and 
it is said for the most part clearly and con¬ 
cisely. Here and there, perhaps, the notes 
are overloaded with matter which might find 
a more suitable place in appendices or mono¬ 
graphs, but this common failing of English 
note-writing is due, no doubt, to the great 
want of philological periodicals in this country 
to carry off our surplus learning. Excep¬ 
tion may be taken now and then to Prof. 
Wilkins’ conclusions— e.g., to his explanation 
of “ per transennam” in sec. 162, where the 
figure is surely rather that of a lattice-work 
cabinet in a rich man’s house than of a mer¬ 
chant’s shop-front. Occasionally we feel the 
want of a note, as on the “ libellus ” of M. 
Antonius (secs. 94 and 208); and in sec. 32 
the short comment on the word “humanitas” 
might have been made more interesting by a 
collection of passages from this very book. 
A more detailed examination must be reserved 
for the appearance of the remaining books ; 
but it is impossible not to feel grateful for so 


careful and sympathetic a treatment of the 
most masterly of Cicero’s dialogues. Cicero’s 
1 iterary character,unjustly assailed in Germany, 
is finding able advocates among English 
scholars. Mr. Reid is almost enthusiastic, 
and Profs. Tyrrell and Wilkins are thoroughly 
in sympathy with their author. 

W. Wards Fowler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Anthropological Studies on the Skulls of Mur¬ 
derers .—One of the most curious collections in 
the great Anthropological Museum in the Paris 
Exhibition of last year was a collection of thirty- 
six skulls of murderers who have been guillotined 
in France. This cilleotion has been carefully 
studied by Dr. Bordier, who has published the 
results of his studies in the last number of 
Broca’s Revue d'Anthropologie. The most striking 
result of his observations is the very large cubic 
capacity of these crania. In fact, the average 
volume of the thirty-six skulls, measured with 
shot by Broca’s method, is as much as l,547 - 9l 
cubic centimeters. Eliminating, however, one of 
the skulls which is of unusual size (2,076 cubio 
centimeters) and is obviously abnormal, the 
average is reduced to 1,531 cubic centimeters. 
Buteventhisfigureis consider ably higher than the 
average of any ordinary series of modern crania. 
In order to find skulls of equal capacity it is neces¬ 
sary to go back to prehistoric times ; thus the 
capacity of Solutre skulls is 1,615, and that of 
the type from the cave of L'Homme Mort is 
1,606 5 cubic centimeters. The development of 
the murderers’ skulls is not in the frontal, but 
in the parieto-occipital region ; and it appears 
to indicate a low intellectual standard, with a 
strong tendency to powerful action. Most of 
the cerebral characteristics presented by the 
skulls of these criminals are comparable with 
those of prehistoric races. A murderer may 
be regarded as an anachronism, and his character 
may be explained on the principle of atavism, 
or reversion to an early type. If a prehistoric 
savage could be introduced into modern sooiety 
he would probably become a notorious criminal; 
on the other hand, if one of the brutal mur¬ 
derers of modern times had lived in prehistoric 
ages, he might have been a chief of his tribe, 
highly respected. 

American Journal of Mathematics, Pure and 
Applied. Yol. I., No. 4. (Baltimore.) M. 
Edouard Lucas brings to a conclusion his long 
and valuable paper, “ Theorie des Fonctions 
numeriques simplement pSriodiques.” In it 
are discussed, in addition to other matters, 
theorems “ due to Fermat, Lejeune Dirichlet, 
Pell, Fibonacci, Gauss, and other algebraists.” 
The date of the paper, December 1877, explains 
how it comes to pass that no later case of 
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failure of Fermat’s statement that 2’ + 1 is a 
prime than Euler’s is given on p. 292. 
It is probable that M. Lucas's investigations 
may have led M, Pervouchine to the 
discovery of two further cases of failure, which 
have been recently verified in this country. 
Four diagrams accompany this article. Mr. 
H. T. Eddy, of Cincinnati, writes on “ The Two 
General Reciprocal Methods in Graphical 
Statics.” ‘‘The methods employed are merely 
applications of tho parallelogram of forces, so 
systematised and combined that the skiiful 
draughtsman is able by these geometrical pro¬ 
cesses alone to make computations sufficiently 
exact for practical purposes with a rapidity 
and insight into the real relations of the 
quantities treated which often far surpasses 
that of any algebraio or numerical process.” 
These methods are coming into general use 
in this country. Prof. Clerk Maxwell led the 
way with his Reciprocal Figures (Phil. Magazine, 


1864), and Prof. Crofton, also, has long em¬ 
ployed the method; but, as yet, the beautiful 
propositions obtained by Cremona (Le Figure 
reciproche nella Statica grafica, 1872), and Cul- 
mann, the father of graphical statics (Oraphische 
Statik, 1866 and 1875), are known to a 
limited circle here. Mr. Eddy’s object is, fol¬ 
lowing up an idea in Poncelet’s Memorial de 
VOjjieier du genie, to establish a general 
graphical method of which Poncelet's special 
solution is a particular case. In attempting 
this he “ establishes the general properties of the 
equilibrium polygon from mechanical con¬ 
siderations, instead of deriving them from higher 
geometry, and thus obtains the corresponding 
properties of the new method,” which he calls the 
frame pencil method. Two diagrams illustrating 
the equilibrium polygon method and the frame 
pencil method are given. Prof. Lipschitz, 
of Bonn, gives a demonstration of a funda¬ 
mental theorem (relating to prepared forms) 
obtained by Dr. Sylvester, ana a note by the 
discoverer accompanies the demonstrations. By 
the late Prof. Clifford there is a short but 
matterful note on applications of Grassmann’s 
Extensive Algebra, in which he determines 
‘‘ the place of quaternions and of his own 
biquaternions in the more extended system.” 
It also contains a generalisation of them 
applicable to any number of dimensions. The 
motion of a point upon the surface of an 
ellipsoid {T. Craig); on a problem of isomerism, 
and a note on indeterminate exponential forms 
(F. Franklin); a synoptical table of the 
irreducible invariants and covariants to a 
binary quintic with a scholium on a 
theorem in conditional hyperdeterminants (J. 
J. Sylvester, F.R.S.); the tangent to the para¬ 
bola (quaternion proofs by Messrs. Holman 
and Eugler); and notes by Dr. Frankland, 
Mr. Muir, Prof. Cayley, and Mr. Loudon, fill 
up a number which is, to our mind, excep¬ 
tionally good. Mr. Halsted furnishes addenda 
to his paper on the bibliography of hyperspace 
and non-Euclidean geometry, in which he has 
incorporated the works whose titlos we gave in 
our notice of his article (Academy, October 26, 
1878), though we hardly recognised the fact at 
first, as our title (Academy) is printed in ordi- 
nary type. If we mistake not, O. Schmitz- 
Dumont has remarks on this subject in his 
Die mathematischen Elcmente der Erkenntnise- 
theorie: Orundriss einer Philosophic der mathema¬ 
tischen IF issenschaften (Berlin, pp. xv., 452). 


PHI I 0 L 00 Y NOTES. 

The last number of the Nordisk Tidskrift fur 
Filologi (Ny rsekke IV.) contains a highly- 
interesting identification of Lidurr (one of the 
names of Loki in the Norse mythology) with 
the Hindoo Vrtrd, literally, the “coverer,” or 
“ concealer,” from the root var, by Adolf No- 
reen. Noreen shows thatthe series vitrei, voltra, 
voldra, vlodra, is perfectly regular according to 
laws stated by Verner and Schmidt. 

In the April Romania, H. d’A. de Jubainville 
examines, with negative results, the supposed 
relations of Old Irish versification with Romanic; 
P. Meyer shows that the Old Provencal sub¬ 
junctive in es comprises two distinct termina¬ 
tions, one in es (taken by verbs with perfect in 
it), the other in is ; G. Paris publishes (the only 
existing print being incorrect and hardly 
accessible), with remarks, an Old French rhy med 
Life of St. Alexius, of about 1200 a.d. ; P. 
Meyer gives a thirteenth-century verse treatise 
on Provencal grammar (written in Provencal by 
a Pisan), of interest chiefly for a few references 
to the literature; M. Cohendy and A. Thomas 
print, from a M3, dated 1507, a poem on the 
Holy Spirit, written three centuries earlier in 
the Auvergnat dialect; and H. Camoy con - 
tributes a large collection of living Picard tales 
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children’s games. &o. Among the smaller 
articles and reviews may be noted J. Ulrich’s 
explanation of Old French amonester (whence 
Mid. English amonesten, now admonish) and 
the cognate Romanic words by a participial 
formation in est (common in North Italian) on 
the analogy of oomestus; G. Paris’s proposal of 
adder* as the source of Italian andare, &c., and 
probably of French aller; and the same scholar’s 
review of Suchier’s edition of Aucassin et 
Nicolete oompaxed with his own. 

The June number of the Indian Antiquary 
contains an abstract of a native poem on The 
Fall of Pfitan Somnath,” by Major Watson, who 
points out the incorrectness of previous refer¬ 
ences! t° th> 8 work by Col. Tod in his Annals 
nf Rajasthan. Mr. Walhouse, late of the 
Bombay C.S., continues his archaeological notes, 
dealing especially with “ The 'Westward Spread 
of some Indian Metaphors and Myths,” and 
giving an explanation from Eastern and 
Buddhist legends of some remarkable mediaeval 
frescoes lately discovered in two ancient English 
churches at Chaldon, in Surrey, and at Belton, 
near Yarmouth. Mr. Foulkes, Chaplain of 
St. John’s, Bangalore, has an article on a copper¬ 
plate grant of the Pallava King Nandi Varma, 
and there is a further instalment of Col. Yule 
and Mr. Burnell’s “ Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Terms.” The number closes with a lengthy 
and appreciative review of Mr. Bhys Davids’ 
work on Buddhism published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, which is con¬ 
sidered to be the best manual on that subject 
now available for the general reader. 

The Eev. Cornelius Alwis, of Colombo, is 
issuing, in parts, a new History of the Island of 
Lanka, consisting of extracts from the native 
histories of Ceylon entitled Pujnwaliya and 
Sarvajna-guxalaykiira, and accompanied by a 
literal translation into English. Part i. has al¬ 
ready been published at Colombo by F. Coorey 
and Co., and includes a number of parallel 
passages from the corresponding passages of 
the different Pali chronicles. Mr. Alwis is 
already well known as the author of the best 
edition we have of the Namawaliya or Sinha¬ 
lese Amara Kosha, and we trust his present 
venture will not, like so many similar under¬ 
takings in India, come to an end with the first 
part. 

Major Fryer, Deputy-Commissioner of 
British Burmah, has brought out. as a separate 
work, his excellent edition of Vuttodaya, the 
standard Pali work on Pali metre (Triibner). 
It was composed in the reign of Pariikrama the 
Great of Ceylon, by Sangharakkhita Thera, 
who is better known by his other name of 
Moggalana, by which also his Grammar is 
usually spoken of. The Vuttodaya describes, 
in 136 verses, the different metres current in 
Pilli literature, and is founded on the Viitta 
ratniikara, a Sanskrit work on post-Yedio 
metres by Kediira Bhaila. Though little more 
than a catalogue, it will be found useful, and 
the present edition is a great improvement on 
that of Minayeff. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Socisty.— (Friday, June 20.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray in the Chair. Mr. R. N, 
Coat delivered a lecture on the chief languages 
of Africa, illustrating his remarks by reference 
to Stanford’s latest map, and a classification table 
prepared for the purpose. The languages of Africa 
were divided by him into six fami&es, follow¬ 
ing the lead of Dr. Friedrich Muller, of Vienna, 
in the second edition of his AUgemeine Etlino- 
yraphie. They furnish additional facts for the 
store of grammars and dictionaries supplied by the 
Church Missionary Society and the Custodian of 
the Bleek Library at the Cape of Good Hope. 
These families are (1) The Semitic ; (2) the 
Hamitic (both of whom are intruders from Asia); 


(3) the Fula-Nuba : (4) the Negro ; (5) the Bantic ; 
(6) the Hottentot-Bushman (the latter comprise 
the aboriginal tribes of possibly the whole of the 
southern and eastern portions of the continent). 
Much research has still to be made in the field, and 
much classification of material already collected, as 
one single volume was exhibited by Dr. Koelle with 
the vocabularies of one hundred languages. 


FINE ART. 

A Tour through the Islands of Orkney and 
Schelland. Containing Hints relative to their 
Ancient, Modern, and Natural History, col¬ 
lected in 1774. By George Low, Author 
of Fauna Orcadensis. With Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and with an 
Introduction by Jospph Anderson, Editor 
of the Orkneyinga Saga, &c. (Kirkwall: 
Peace & Son.) 

“ Txie existence in MS. of a Tour in Orkney and 
Shetland, in 1774, by the Rev. George Low, has 
long been known to all interested in the literary 
history of the isles. Pennant, Gough, and Hibbert 
have severally acknowledged their obligations 
to its author, while freely availing themselves 
of his original sketches or descriptions of the 
scenery, antiquities, and natural history of a 
region abounding in interest and novelty, but 
far removed from the ordinary traok of the 
literary traveller. Yet, though the work of 
Mr. Low has been thus well known and con¬ 
stantly referred to for more than a century by 
almost all the writers on topics connected with 
Orkney and Shetland, it has never been made 
accessible to the public in the form in which it 
was originally prepared for publication bv the 
author himself. Through the kindness of the 
late David Laing, LL.D., of the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh, to whom the MS. belongs, the pub¬ 
lishers have now been enabled to supply this 
long-felt want in Orcadian literature.” 

The author was born in Forfarshire in 
1747, and became a minister in Orkney in 
1771, being also a tutor in a family at 
Stromness. His early researches were mainly 
microscopical, and a large number of MSS. 
and drawings connected with them have been 
preserved. 

Mr. Low was ordained to the charge of the 
parish of Birsay and Harray in 1774, shortly 
after his return from Shetland, and thence¬ 
forth was able to devote himself more fully 
to his favourite pursuits of zoology and 
botany, “ while the antiquities with which 
the district is studded gave ample oppor¬ 
tunities of indulgiug his tastes in that direc¬ 
tion.” The largest MS. by Low which has 
been preserved is a History of the Orkneys, 
comprised in about 800 quarto pages, and 
apparently intended for publication. He had 
prepared many drawings to illustrate it, but 
these have been lost. The tour and the 
account of it were undertaken at the request 
of Thomas Pennant, the naturalist, who 
visited a large portion of Scotland in 1769 
and 1772, but did not traverse these islands. 
He was elected honorary member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1781. 

Mr. Low seems to have been a man of the 
most liberal disposition with regard to his 
labour and information—of money he had little 
to be liberal with—and, for example, wrote to 
Mr. Paton :—“ I am very much obliged to 
my kind friends who have recommended me 
to you as capable of giving information,” and 
‘‘ could go to the end of the world to serve 
men who are so obliging.” He was after¬ 
wards urged to publish some of his works, 


and it appears that in those days there was 
no chance of a publisher undertaking such a 
work as one on Natural History or Antiquities 
illustrated, unless the plates were given, 
for Pennant writes to Paton that he and 
Gough “ will try to raise among friends 
money for the plates, and then perhaps some 
bookseller will give a good price for it.” He 
allowed various persons to profit by his 
labours, and at last, it seems, was afraid that 
his MSS. would be useless to the world, as 
“ one has taken a leg, another an arm, some a 
toe, some a finger, and Mr. Pennant the very 
heart’s blood out of it.” However, these 
amputations have not destroyed the interest 
of the present work. Possibly the parts 
which relate to zoology and botany may be 
superseded by other works, but the various 
notices of antiquities and local customs, 
though quoted to some extent by subsequent 
writers, are scattered through various works, 
and are now to be read in one octavo volume. 
But, besides the notices of antiquities given 
in the Tour, there are many in the letters 
now for the first time published by Mr. 
Anderson in his Introduction to the Tour. 

As an observer, Mr. Low was a-head of his 
time. We must not expect that a century 
ago an antiquary would show the minute 
accuracy of Greenwell, Lukis, or Rolleston 
in his account of ancient interments, or that 
he should, in the small sketches, equal the 
work of many architectural draughtsmen of 
the present day. 

Part of Orkney was traversed before Shet¬ 
land, and part after his return thence, so that 
the reader, if he wishes a continuous notice 
of the former, must pass from p. 64 to p. 196; 
but the account of the north isles of Orkney is 
very meagre. 

We learn from various passages and illus¬ 
trations that the destruction of the ancient 
monuments has gone on with great success 
since Low’s visit. He quotes, as applicable 
to Orkney peasants, a statement relating to 
the Norwegian peasants—that they would 
not remove a stone which their forefathers 
had suffered to lie. This feeling is contra¬ 
dicted by some of the author’s observations 
as to the broughs—that they had been used 
for building; and, from his descriptions of 
several “ Piets’ towers,” it is evident that the 
feeling of reverence has not at all checked the 
destruction between his day and ours. The 
small circle (or, as be names it, semicircle) of 
Stenness had then four stones standing; it has 
now two only. The culprit in this case is known. 
The “ Pights’ castle ’’ at Cullswick (p. 88) 
had then twenty-three feet in height of wall 
remaining, three of the galleries open, and a 
considerable portion of the interior face clear. 
It is now reduced to about half that height, 
and the interior is full to the brim of the 
fallen stones. Again, the author gives measures 
of the brough at Burraness in Yell, from which 
we learn that considerable damage has been 
done to it since his visit, for the sketch shows 
an entrance which is not now visible, and he 
gives measurements which could not now be 
taken. The reader can compare the various 
plans of broughs as described or illustrated by 
Low with the more full accounts of a few, and 
the list ef all known, in the quarto volume 
published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. It is evident that all had isolated 
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chambers on the ground floor, and that most 
had galleries over them as at Mouse, but that 
some (none, however, being mentioned by 
Low) had isolated chambers above, instead of 
galleries, as Harray and Burrey in Orkney. 

The burgh of Hoysettee in Whalsey, of 
which the author gives a plan and elevation, 
closely resembles the outwork of the brough 
at Clickemiu near Lerwick — the brough 
proper being absent in the former. Was this 
fort intended to have the tower formed inside 
it ? If not, it must be ranked as a different 
class of fort, allied to one of the forts 
near Glenelg, Inverness, and to Garrywhin, 
Caithness. 

“ Wardie houses” are described as existing 
on the tops of several hills. Low calls these 
“ Pights’ houses.” Though very likely in 
use in the brough period, they differ in being 
necessarily on the highest points, and in no 
sense fortifications. Of course the use of 
them has lasted till comparatively modern 
times, though it may be doubted whether fire 
beacons were often used on these situations, 
on account of the difficulty of procuring wood 
and transporting it in sufficient quantity to 
such spots. Here and there heath might 
have been used ; but peat would but ill serve 
the purpose, besides being difficult of trans¬ 
port. The fogs must have often been a 
hindrance. Doubtless these “ wart-hills” have 
done duty as aids to smugglers in late times. 

In Lady Kirk at Burwick, in S. Ronaldsey, 
Low saw and drew a stone which tradition 
says St. Magnus used as a boat to ferry him 
over the Pightland Firth. It has on it 
engraved sinkings in the form of two feet. 
Low suggests that it was to expose delinquents 
at the church in times of Popery. We are 
not bound to believe him. In the narrow 
eauseway which leads to the brough of 
Clickemin is a stone with similar sinkings 
in it. Capt. Thomas, in a paper read before 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 
1878, describes a stone in Argyleshire, with 
one sinking in the shape of a right foot, on 
which stone he supposes the kings of 
Dalriada were inaugurated, and he refers to 
other similar stones. Numbers of elf arrow- 
points were found in these islands, and were 
much prized by the natives for their protec¬ 
tive powers, so that they could not be per¬ 
suaded to part with them. 

The natives, it appears, gave the name of 
“thunderbolt” to the stone axes or celts; 
and here we may notice that, among nations 
of Celtic as well as Teutonic origin, this 
name is assigned to those instruments. The 
elf arrows were the instruments wherewith 
the fairies or witches injured their cattle, and 
so the possession of them prevented further 
attacks by these imps. The thunderbolt, con¬ 
cealed under the eave of a house, protected 
the dwelling from fire. Low mentions the 
discovery at Northmavine of seven celts 
arranged in a circle, with the points towards 
the centre. It is a curious fact that in the 
museum at Nantes are eight celts jfvhich are 
stated to have been found in that neighbour¬ 
hood in a similar position. 

Superstition appears to have been rife in 
Low’s day, Kirk sessions and stern Presby¬ 
terianism notwithstanding. We are told that 
in the East, at the present day, it is of evil 
consequence to state your pleasure at seeing a 


person in good health; similarly, in Hoy, 
“ nobody must praise a child, or anything 
they set a value on.” Fortunately, in Orkney, 
a cure could be effected by a certain liquid 
concocted by the sages. One of the main 
crimes of witches was “ taking away the 
profit of a cow,” and one does not wonder at 
the animosity of the owners. Many persons 
were hanged or burnt for witchcraft in the 
seventeenth, and some in the eighteenth, 
century, some of the latest instances being in 
Orkney'. We, therefore, need not be sur¬ 
prised that a minister of Stromness, in 1708, 
summoned certain persons to appear before 
the Kirk session to answer charges of pro¬ 
curing or performing sorcery. Hibbert gives 
several documents relating to witchcraft. 

Whether Fonla (the fowl-island) is the 
Thule of the Romans we need not argue 
with our author. He seems to have been 
most hospitably entertained, and says that 
to a stranger “ no such thing ever happened 
in Fonla as to pay for enables.” No plough 
was then in use in Fouls, and within fifty 
years the common plough of Shetland was 
the one-stilted plough figured in Hibbert. 
This island, so beautiful in its outline and so 
interesting in its natural features, was the 
last home of the “Norn,” or Norse language, 
and our author took down from the mouth of 
an old man a long ballad in this language, 
which is given in the book. The Norn ver¬ 
sion of it was printed by Barry, and the 
abbreviated English version by Hibbert— 
both from Low's MS. Most or all of the 
Shetland ballads relate to the history of 
Norway. The only crime of which Low 
accuses the Foula people is misplacing the 
letter “h.” and in this my experience does 
not corroborate his dreadful assertion. That 
particular crime is mainly practised by the 
unaristocratic on this side of the Tweed; 
hut as an example of it in the North we find 
in some maps and books the insertion of “h” 
into Ronaldsey, Egilsey, &c., a« Ronald- 
shay, or Ronald-sha, Egil-shay, &c. This, 
of course, is destructive of the etymology— 
nearly as bad as the substituting “ broch ” 
for “brough," a spelling adopted by some of 
the Scotch antiquaries. 

It is not to be wondered at, in a short tour 
in which he had to note so much, that he 
should have omitted a notice of the fishing 
language or fishing slang of the islands. This 
answers in some degree to the beggars’ lan¬ 
guage of England or the sporting language of 
the sixteenth century, which to a certain 
extent still exists. Not to use the proper 
terms on the road to the fishing or while at 
sea would have been, a few years ago, thought 
unlucky, and, with many a wave-defying 
Shetlander, have caused a return to his home. 

Some of the gentry in the North pursued 
hawking, for Low mentions the price of a 
nest of a species of large hawk much valued 
by the falconer. 

When we search the book for the notices of 
ecclesiastical antiquities we find that those 
interesting remains have suffered since the 
date of this tour. For instance, at Norwick, 
in Unst, “ a Popish chapel, pretty entire, 
particularly the altar, which is cut asbestos.” 
Of this chapel only slight traces remain. So 
of the very curious church of Deerness, of 
which Low gives a more exact description 


and a sketch. This church, now destroyed, 
throws some light on the singular arrange¬ 
ment of the remains of the chapel on the 
brough of Birsay. Compare M'Cormac’s 
chapel at Cashel; but in the case of Deerness 
the towers were circular, and so allied to 
Egilsey. 

The chapel at Noss was then pretty entire, 
but now scarcely a trace is left. The only 
church in Shetland of which a considerable 
part remains is that in N. Yell, which Low 
did not visit. 

In 1774 articles of living had “ risen surpri¬ 
singly, insomuch that, since the time that honest 
Brand wrote, many things have risen to a half 
more, and in others the price is trebled and often 
more ... a sheep then at 20«. Scots (Is. 8 d. 
sterling) will now give thrice the money . . . 
a goose which not long ago was worth no more 
than bd. or M. now sells for Is. sterling.” The 
price of ponies was “ from 20a. to 50s. sterling, 
which has risen much of late years, for of old 
they might have been bought from 5a. to 20a. 
the highest.” 

In Low’s days there was a packet about five 
times a year between Lerwick and Leith, and 
many more landowners resided on their 
estates than at present reside. There are 
now two steam vessels in a week. 

Those who are interested in the natural 
history of the islands will find much informa¬ 
tion in this volume. Doubtless Hibbert, 
supplied by Low with matter, added more ; 
but his book is not often to be met with. 

The late owner of the MS., Dr. Laing, 
followed up the liberality of the author, and 
allowed anyone who felt interested in the 
subject to use the materials collected in the 
volume. 

Enough has been quoted to show the 
interesting matter contained in the Tour. 
The publishers were fortunate in securing as 
editor one so well acquainted with the sub¬ 
jects and country treated of, and have 
certainly spared no pains or money to put 
forth this posthumous work in good type on 
good paper. Henry Dbyden. 


THE MURAL PAINTINGS DISCOVERED IN THE 
GARDENS OF THE FARNESINA. 

The notioe which I see in No. 372 of the 
Academy on the discoveries in the Famesina 
Gardens induces me to send yon fuller 
information concerning these wonderful 
painted walls. I wished to wait until the ex¬ 
plorations were finished in order to inolude 
everything relating to this subject in a single 
letter. I should thus have been able to speak 
with precision as to the distribution of the 
various parts of the house, the arrangement of 
which is not yet fully ascertained. There is no 
doubt, however, that it belonged to some 
patrician family, and that the decoration was 
carried out in the most exquisite taste. 

The gardens of the Faroesina extend, as 
everyone knows, to the north-west of the 
Ponte Sisto, beyond the walls of Aurelian, 
which bound the fourteenth region of the city. 
All that part of the gardens which formed the 
great projection into the river must give place 
to the river itself, which will oirry its yellow 
waters where first rose the thick woods of the 
city, renowned for the masterpieces of Baffaelle’s 
art. In laying the foundations of the great 
embankment which now begins to rise on the 
left bank of the river from the last arch of the 
Ponte Sisto, the remains of a large building, 
belonging to a college of wine merchants, were 
brought to light, and from henoe was derived 
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that inscription (of the year 102 of our era) 
which formed the subject of a learned discourse 
by Prof. Henzen at the meeting of the Institute 
on March 21. This discovery took place in 
the southern part of the garden, near the bank 
of the river. The works were being carried on 
in the northern part, at the depth of about five 
mitres from the actual level of the soil, when 
the remains of a painted wall, in continuation 
of the line of the foundation for the embank¬ 
ment, began to appear. First was seen a large 
corridor, the walls of which were covered with 
the finest stucco, and painted with much 
elegance and simplicity. From the white back¬ 
ground stood out greenish pilasters, their 
oapitals and bases ornamented with volutes of 
various designs. In the midst of every panel 
formed by the columns was placed a picture, 
the figures of which, however, were much 
damaged. The ground-colour of the walls 
could not have been absolutely white originally, 
since in some parts, where the painting had 
been less damaged, the traces of slight land¬ 
scapes were visible, painted at the Bides of the 
ictures with such delicacy as to recall the 
ighly.finisbed views on Dresden porcelain and 
the first period of Capo di Monte. 

In examining the thickness of this wall it 
was peroeived that it was also painted in the 
same style, but if not in a finer manner, at least 
it was in a much better state of preservation. 
Here was disclosed a little room, the decorations 
of which might be compared to those of a small 
pinacotheca. On the upper part of the left wall 
(the room being parallel to the corridor or 
cryptoportico), in the midst of various panels 
formed by pilasters and architectural orna¬ 
ments, were painted, with the greatest finish, 
some nuptial subjects and ordinary banquets. 
In the centre of the wall, as though in its proper 
shrine, was placed a picture in mere outline, 
with slight touches in the shadows, representing 
the 'toilet of Venus. The goddess, sitting in a 
richly-adorned cathedra, turned her face towards 
an amorino standing before her, while an attend¬ 
ant handmaid was solely intent on spreading 
the veil above the diademed head of her mistress. 
(hily the exquisite piotures which adorned the 
lekythoi of Athens can compare with the beauty 
of this design. At the sides of the aedicula, in 
the part below the pictures first described, 
ornamental representations of divinities, some 
of a dearly Egyptian type, were depicted in the 
middle of bright-red compartments. The centre 
of the wall facing the entrance was occupied by 
another aedicula, but in the middle of this was 
plaoed a picture fully coloured, representing the 
education of Bacchus. At the sides, instead of 
divinities, appeared two figures, each sustaining 
a picture, these latter being executed in simple 
outline, and representing women playing on the 
lyre, in the manner of those on the Greek vases. 
To one of the lyres the musical signs seemed 
to be appended, which suggested some learned 
observations published in the Paris Gazette 
Musicals. At the sides of the summit of this 
beautiful aedicula, which was terminated by a 
winged Viotory, appeared, in the midst of 
architectural ornaments, two other beautiful 
Victories, and also some small figures of 
Caryatides. The right wall, divided in a similar 
manner to the opposite one, had been much 
damaged; but on this also were visible some 
well-preserved piotures, executed in full colour 
on a black ground. 

The paintings were not the work of a single 
artist. It seems as though one person had 
designed all the architectural parts, leaving the 
various panels in white, on which different hands 
bad executed the diverse representations. The 
difference between the paintings on a black 
ground and those fully coloured, which repre¬ 
sent principally banquets and love scenes, is 
very striking. The co-operation of numerous 
artists is, moreover, proved by an examination 


of the stucco of the ceiling. Among the earth 
used for refilling were collected many pieces of 
white stucco belonging to the decorations of the 
ceiling. There were reliefs of Victories, and of 
fantastic animals, and piotures representing 
landscapes and scenes of sooial life. There 
were also, however, some little figures of a few 
centimetres in height, executed rather by mould¬ 
ing than stamping, and delicate enough to is- 
semble the finest Wedgwood relievos. Scarcely 
had the skilled workmen, brought expressly 
from Pompeii, laid these walls open, when a 
little to the north of this chamber another 
painted wall began to be vieible. It was in a 
line with the right wall of the little room, but 
more towards the north. Here appeared another 
room of larger proportions. The wall on the 
left of the entrance measured more than eight 
rndtres in length. The ornamentation was very 
simple; a black ground was divided by small 
columns, in the form of elegant rods, which 
sustained a frieze, also with a black ground on 
which were graceful figures. Between one 
little column and another hung festoons of ivy 
and oak leaves ; and, as on the white ground of 
the corridor, were traced some views in the 
highest style of art; thus upon this black back¬ 
ground some landscapes were drawn with mar¬ 
vellous taste. At the end of the wall to the 
left on entering there had been a communica¬ 
tion with another room. In the course of years 
this communication had been closed; but to 
prevent any interruption of the decoration in 
this part, the stucco had been adorned with 
paintings as in the rest of the room. The hand, 
however, by which these last pictures were 
executed was not so expert as that of the artist 
of the first, so that a decided want of harmony 
was visible. 

The work being continued in the direction of 
the Tiber, in a line with the left wall of this 
large room, and in connexion with the first 
chamber, another chamber began to appear, 
of the same size as the first, and ornamented 
in a similar manner. Pictures predominated, 
among which those on a black ground were 
wonderfully well preserved. Here also, on 
the lower part of the side walls, were 
panels coloured red, with figures of divini¬ 
ties. Above, fully coloured pictures alternated 
with others in simple outliue, the latter repre¬ 
senting Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, and other 
deities. Among the paintings on a black 
ground, the figure of a young girl seated on a 
marble table, resembling the most beautiful 
statuettes from Tanagra, on the left wall, and 
two girls playing with a tame hare, on the right, 
were especially remarkable. In the middle of 
the aedicula on the wall at the lower end appeared 
a picture representing a sacrificial scene. On 
the last but one of the columns which formed 
the architectural decorations of the left wall 
were inscribed the words, “ SeXecKos eiroei.’ ’ 
It appears to me that this inscription must have 
beeu made in the stucco when the lines of the 
distribution of the ornament were arranged, so 
that I have no doubt that this name is that of one 
of the authors of the work. 

At the middle of the right wall of this 
chamber other painted walls began to be seen. 
Subsequently, a room, which must have 
opened towards the Tiber, and a corridor turned 
towards the north, could be observed. The 
room, scaroely half of which has yet been un¬ 
covered, presents, in the midst of square panels 
of the usual style, some of the most beautiful 
little figures ever seen. They are in the most 
delicate outline, the accompanying colour being 
light, and of great softness. I especially 
admired a seated female figure, pouring liquid 
from a little vase. It was,in fact, like a miniature 
painted on ivory. 

The decoration of the corridor is a little 
bolder, or, it would be more exaot to say, less 
recherchi. The ground of the walls is white, 


and is only painted with columns sustaining 
figures, which in their turn support the frieze. 
This is in square panels, adorned with fruit, 
scenic masks, and landscapes. In one land¬ 
scape, which is in very good preservation, 
appears a sea with boats, and also groups of 
buildings and colonnades on the bank, with 
figures of men busy drawing the boats to land 
or fishing, and at some distance a peasant driving 
his ass. 

In the second of the ohambers entirely ex¬ 
plored, and in the corridor, the mosaic of the 
pavement has been preserved intact; in the 
other rooms it has been carried away. That 
excavations had taken place here at a former 
period is shown by the fact that not a single 
article of furniture has been discovered. Ap¬ 
parently the descent was effected by means of 
openings, and afterwards, the cavities being filled 
up with earth and stones, the rest of the ceiling, 
which till then had maintained its position, must 
have broken down. This ceiling must have 
been of considerable solidity, since it supported 
an upper storey, the ascent to which was by a 
staircase discovered in proximity to the largest 
room near the end of the corridor with the 
landscapes. From remains of opus reticulatum 
observed at the edge of the garden, it may be 
supposed that the remains of the continuation of 
the upper storey of this splendid house are pre¬ 
served in that portion of the gardens which has 
not yet been disturbed. It is said that the Duo 
di Bipalda, to whom the possession of the Far- 
nesina was ceded by the House of Bourbon for 
ninety years, intends to make experimental ex- 
cavations; and if this intention is carried into 
effeot more accurate information on the subject 
may be gained. 

It appears to me, however, that the house 
extended a little farther towards the Tiber, and 
that the continuation observed near the garden 
belonged to another building. The mosaic of 
the pavement resembles that of the paternal 
house of Tiberius on the Palatine, and does not 
in general agree in fineness with the elegance of 
the walls. 

But remains of a most splendid pavement 
have been recently discovered in the excavations 
at a Homan villa, perhaps belonging to the 
Imperial house, in the province of Acquatraverta 
near Priroa Posta. This pavement was formed 
of pieces of ground glass of various colours, cut 
in the manner of the Florentine mosaic, to form 
inlaid designs and scrolls, in the style of the 
Persian glass pavements. There are among 
them pieces which are perfect imitations of 
coloured marbles and pietra dura, and others 
representing stars and ribands, in the manner 
of the beautiful vessels found in the Etruscan 
sepulchres near Capo di Marta. Three pave¬ 
ments undoubtedly belong to a later age, since 
at the beginning of the Empire, to which period 
the house of the Farnesina may undoubtedly be 
referred, the art of the manufacture of glass had 
not reached that high point in Italy which it 
subsequently attained m the works of Alex¬ 
andrian artificers. F, Barnabei. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

TJnder the title of “ The Poetio Phase in 
English Art,” a writer in the New Quarterly 
Magazine draws a parallel between the archaistic 
movement among artists and amateurs at Borne 
in the best days of the Bepublio, and the 
mediaeval predilections of certain English 
painters and students of our own day. The 
idea is a good one, and, properly worked out, 
might have led to very interesting comparisons. 
But the writer has used the idea merely as an 
occasion for critioisms on the individual painters 
who show in a greater or less degree the 
influence of themeaiaevalising spirit; and these 
critioisms have not the advantage of much 
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novelty or much appropriateness. When we 
read about a “ puny, maudlin Pygmalion, his 
eyes distended with tears, his cheeks hollow 
with fasting and melancholy, his gaunt hands 
trembling with a siok desire,” we recognise the 
familiar exaggerations of those who have long 
decried the works of Mr. Burns Jones without, 
so far as it is possible to judge from their words, 
ever with any oare looking at them. It is 
amusing to find the same writer, who speaks 
of Mr. Bume Jones’s “really extraordinary 
inability to draw the human countenance,” 
praising almost without reserve the work of 
that charming designer, bnt very far from 
perfect draughtsman, Mr. Walter Crane, who 
would certainly be himself the first to laugh at 
praise bestowed in such a connexion. It is 
still more amusing to find this writer solemnly 
“ thinking it time to sound a counterblast ” to 
the “ ohorus of critical praise ” with which the 
works of Mr. Burne Jones have been received ; 
when the truth is that by a majority of news¬ 
paper critios those works have hitherto been 
received with a ohorus, not of praise, but of 
jeers; and that the better instructed writers 
who saw their merit have had a heavy uphill 
task to procure for them any reasonable recog¬ 
nition at all. That in the fulfilment of this 
task such writers have occasionally given way 
to rhapsody and vehemence is hardly to be 
denied; but the balance of exaggeration re¬ 
mains heavily on the side of those to whom 
such phrases as we have above quoted from the 
writer in the New Quarterly still continue to 
furnish a stock-in-trade of uncritical depre¬ 
ciation. 

In an article on the Black and White Exhibi¬ 
tion in last week’s issue of the Spectator, we 
observe that a conclusion, invidious to the 
Boyal Academy, is drawn from the faot that 
Mr. Poynter writes B. A. after his name, ooupled 
with the supposed fact that the works of Mr. 
Bume Jones •* when sent to the Academy were 
uniformly rejected as unworthy.” The fact is, 
that Mr. Bume Jones has never sent any 
picture for exhibition to the Boyal Academy 
at all. 

Art has a somewhat important place in the 
new number of the Edinburgh, for not only is 
Bembrandt made the subject of a long and care¬ 
fully studied article, but our Norfolk School of 
Painters comes in for mention in an article on 
the Worthies of Norwich. Of course, in the 
latter article, there is not even the attempt at 
art criticism. Crome and Cotman, the leaders 
of the school, are treated biographically, and 
though the writer would appear not to have 
possessed himself of all that is to be found in 
the admittedly scanty information of the now 
reoognised authorities, he seems to have obtained 
some little information of his own. Crome was 
wholly a Norwioh man. Cotman was not so 
persistently associated with Norwich, as he lived 
much at Yarmouth and died in London, having 
during some years been drawing-master at 
King’s College. But it is principally of his 
eastern counties’ life that the Edinburgh writer 
briefly discourses. In the article devoted to 
Bembrandt, we have the hand of a writer whose 
disquisitions upon art are not incidental cr 
occasional The article from its own point of 
view—its point of view is not altogether ours— 
is a thorough pieoe of work. All recent 
authorities upon Bembrandt are laid under 
contribution, and the value of their contribu¬ 
tions is assessed. Yosmaer, of course, is the 
exhaustive writer as to matters of fact. Other 
men have borrowed from him; Mr. Mollett— 
the most recent Bembrandt writer—has made a 
little book for Messrs. Sampson Low's series 
almost wholly out of Yosmaer, and avowedly 
so. Mr. Middleton has likewise confessed his 
obligations, while not entirely adopting such 
views as the learned Dutchman has put forth. 
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Mr. Seymour Haden had made original sugges¬ 
tions, but with but few of these does the writer 
in the Edinburgh see his way to fall in. 


ART SALES. 

No art sale of much importance has taken 
place in England since we last wrote, but the 
remaining sales of the stock of Mr. Benoni 
White, the onoe well-known dealer of Browulow- 
street, Holborn, take place immediately. Indeed, 
his books were to be sold on Wednesday last, 
the second portion of the engravings long locked 
up in his shop on Tuesday and on Wednesday 
next, and the third on an early day in August. 
A oolleotion of Frenoh prints of the eighteenth 
century—such as are now much sought for in 
Paris—will likewise be sold at Messrs. Christie’s 
sales early in the month of August. And with 
these an art Bale season that has been by no 
means particularly brilliant will probably close. 

Major Walter’s well-known collection of 
old Japanese faience, which was exhibited at 
both the Wrexham and Nottingham Exhibi¬ 
tions, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby the week 
before last. Most of the important pieoes were 
bought in. The prions fetched were consider¬ 
able, but would probably have been higher if 
the history given of them by the catalogue had 
been undisputed. We fear that the assertion 
that some of the so-called Satsuma pieces were 
made for the Pope in 15S2, but were not allowed 
to leave Japan, others being substituted for 
them—though doubtless made in perfect faith— 
is disposed of by the evidence of the pieces 
themselves. The study of Japanese pottery has 
been much pursued of late years both in Japan 
and Europe, and it is generally agreed that no 
fine Satsuma was made before 1792, and that 
no genuine pieces of that ware were decorated 
with painted figures. But, apart from all such 
questions, many of the pieces were of great 
interest, both on account of their size and the 
richness of their ornamentation. The following 
are some of the pieces which fetched the highest 
prices:—A pair of vases, decorated with flowers, 
cocks, &c., and said to have been used in the 
decoration of the Jesuits’ altars, height 26in., 
£15; a pair of temple vases, with tassels in 
front, height 28in., £84 ; a pair of vases, with 
religious subjects, height 17in., £40 ; a pair of 
vases, with wide brims, profusely decorated, 
with elephant-head handles, £51; an old hex¬ 
agonal vase, height 14in., £33 10*.; a pair of 
incense-burners, height 12in., £98; a vase, 
beiutifully decorated, £25; a figure of a game¬ 
cock, height 13in., £15 ; a pair of temple vases, 
height 25in., £90; an ancient koro, £90; a pair 
of vases from the Yakashiof of the Prince of the 
Kokura, £95; a pair of ancient koros, said to 
have been carried into the Corea by Taico Sama 
in 1573, £210; a vase, £60; another, height 
25iin., £50; a vase representing the “No 
Dance,” height 35iu., £50; a vase, height 33in., 
£50; an incense-burner, 13in., £30. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A catalogue has been printed, for private 
circulation only, of the works of Mr. J. H. E. 
Partington, which are now being exhibited in 
Manchester. Mr. Partington is an artist who 
belongs both by birth and education to Man¬ 
chester, and his works show the merits and 
defects that belong to what is oalled the Man¬ 
chester SchooL 

Mr. Alma Tadema has just finished an im¬ 
portant picture, entitled The Invocation of Ceres. 
It illustrates that charming custom among the 
anoient Italians which Vergil describes in a 
famous passage of his first Eclogue. The corn¬ 
fields in the background are still green, and the 
priestesses of Ceres leave their temple to cele¬ 


brate in the meadows the opening of summer. 
Their irregular procession hastens down a 
hollow, deeply starred with anemones ; in the 
immediate foreground two girls, the one fair 
and garlanded with white flowers, the other 
dark and crowned with purple flowers, have 
gained a slight eminence, and pause to strike 
their uplifted tambourines. Behind them 
their sisters rush, breathless but shouting, 
with flowing garments and outspread arms; 
a male figure to the right advances with a 
silver amphord of wine. The landscape 
is extremely beautiful. An olive-tree fills the 
middle distance. Between its branches in a 
grove of pines the red and white temple of the 
goddess, with its lofty hedge of yew, is dimly 
seen. Farther still, and beyond the oorn-fields, 
glistens the white convent of the priestesses of 
Ceres, behind which the mountains rise with 
their cultured terraces, and above them we 
catch glimpses of the intense blue noonday sky. 
The picture is less severely antiquarian and 
more instinct with sentiment and poetry than is 
usual with Mr. Alma Tadema’s antique studies, 
and he has never excelled the grace and beauty 
of the two principal figures. The Invoixition of 
Ceres will be exhibited at Berlin this autumn, 
and at the Boyal Academy next year. 

In the charming picture of Priscilla, which he 
contributed this year to the Boyal Academy, 
Mr. Boughton reproduced for us the English 
maiden whose characteristics are still to be 
traced in the population of the United States. 
He has on the easel; Evangeline, an embodiment 
of the Norman-French type, which also brought 
no inconsiderable contribution to the American 
stock ; and proposes, by-and-by, to complete his 
purpose by study of a third important element, 
the Dutch. Evangeline is moving with her 
baok towards us, her body swayed slightly by 
the balance of the pitchers which she bears 
in either hand ; her face (under its Norman cap) 
is seen in profile against the distant edge of sea 
as she turns towards the thirsty reapers who 
await her coming under the burning glare of 
the noonday sun. The movement of the figure 
is indicated with the skill in which Mr. Bough- 
ton, year by year, Beems to inorease, and the 
very pressure of the feet, as she steps, is felt, 
even through the sabots which encase them. 
The effect of heat in that peculiar moment when 
all colour pales beneath its force, and the air 
seems to flicker between us and all we see, as if 
it were alive with unseen fire, is rendered with 
illusive beauty. It is curious to notice that 
Mr. Boughton has a special power of feeling a 
true relation between the moods of men and of 
Nature. Priscilla, in the snow, wears her 
wraps with a dainty, well-braced hardiness, 
born of the habit of firm, bright-tempered re¬ 
sistance to cold; the north wind and she are 
friends, and the snow only brings the robins to 
her feet. Evangeline has the languor of long 
summer in her veins ; she is sweet and honest 
in rendering due servioe, her step is ready, 
if unhasting, though August nights have 
left the haze of their burning dreams 
before her eyes. In A May Shower, another 
work by Mr. Boughton not yet com¬ 
pleted, we get evidence of the same special 
gift. A group of women and children, who 
have been rifling the hawthorn hedges of their 
blooms, are taking shelter from the rain 
beneath the spreading branohes of a tree whose 
gnarled roots curl out of the bank behind them. 
The three elders of the party, in dresses of 
olive, and pink, and plum, stand firmly to¬ 
gether, shoulder to shoulder; a little girl in 
front shrinks, pressing against the knees of the 
central rose-clad sister; her greenish-yellow 
frock looks bright and clear against the darker 
hues on the left, while j ust beside her sits, on a 
convenient stone, her droll little brother, his 
gray costume telling pleasantly against the 
plum gown on the right, while his face look * 
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out from under a broad-brimmed black hat, 
blooming more brightly than the gay hue be¬ 
hind it. Farther still to the right—in sharp 
contrast with the pretty butterflies whose bright 
colours are in fear of a wetting—beyond the 
dripping boughs, passes a slight, blaok, resolute 
figure, which goes on its way, umbrella in hand, 
unheeding the pitiless showers. 

Messrs. Broadwood have recently finished 
a somewhat remarkable piano for Mr. Burne 
Jones. It is very simple in design, with square 
tapering legs ending in very small castors, 
which are meant, we presume, to be invisible. 
Its peculiarity is its colour—a dear leaf-green, 
through which the grain of the oak of which it 
is made is dearly seen. 

Ore of our rising painters of military subjects, 
Mr. B. 0. Woodville. is engaged upon a large 
pioture of the late Prince Louis Napoleon in 
Zululand. Mr. Woodville’s canvas represents 
the prince on horseback at the head of a recon¬ 
noitring party, half-turning in the saddle, field- 
glass in hand, and soanning the surrounding 
oountry. An esoort of the 17th Lancers is seen 
in the middle distance. 

The death is announced of Mr. Charles 
Landseer, B.A., elder brother of the late Sir 
Edwin, aged eighty years. He was a pupil of 
Haydon, and, after painting Cl •rissa Harlowc in 
the Prison-room of the Sheriff’s Officer, The 
Plundering of Basing Bouse, and The Battle of 
Langsids, &c., was eleoted A.B.A. in 1837. He 
beoame full B A. in 1845, and succeeded Mr. 
Jones as Beeper of the Academy in 1851. 

The Times announces that during the process 
of excavating for the foundations of the new 
bank about to be ereoted for Messrs. Childs and 
Co., on the site immediately adjoining the 
recently-removed Temple Bar, the workmen 
have discovered a series of Gothic arches in 
stone, springing from circular columns, the 
bason of whioh, and the floor area now revealed 
to view, are upwards of twenty feet below the 
street level of the Strand and Fleet-street. 
The arches are at right angles, and seem to 
have belonged to a crypt under some eccle¬ 
siastical edifice. They extend a considerable 
number of yards southward from the Fleet- 
street frontage of the bank premises, and are 
carried up to the site on which the south pier 
of Temple Bar stood. • 

] A new guide-book has just been issued by 

the Trustees of the British Museum, containing 
much new and useful information. In parti¬ 
cular, an interesting “ Introduction ” has been 
written by the present Principal Librarian, Mr. 
Edward A. Bond, giving an account of the 
foundation of the Museum in 1753, and its 
rapid growth up to the present time. Every 
department has also received careful supervision 
from the Beeper at the head of it. Thus, the 
collection of printed books exhibited has been 
‘ catalogued by Mr. George Bullen, that of 

manuscripts by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, that 
of ooins by Mr. Beginald Stuart Poole, while in 
\ the various departments of antiquities we find 

’ Mr. C. T. Newton, Dr. S. Birch, and Mr. A. 

! Franks at work. One of the most important 

' additions made in this new catalogue is that of 

' the collection of historical prints which has 

; been for some time on view in the Bing's 

Library. This collection is of the highest in- 
1 terest, but it has not attracted much attention 

* hitherto for lack of a catalogue and the conse- 

1 quent difficulty of finding who the persons 

! represented were. This omission, however, has 

1 now been supplied by a full list of the portraits, 

which has been prepared with great care in the 
! print-room, and is here given with an Intro. 

{ duction by Mr. G. W. Beid. As we hope to 

1 give a fuller account of these historical portraits 

shortly, no more need be said of them in this 
place; but it may be stated that the water¬ 


colour drawings bequeathed by the late Mr. 
John Henderson, of which we have already 
given an account (Academy, January 25,1879), 
are now being exhibited in the same gallery, as 
well as a curious collection of playing cards 
presented by General Meyrick. 

The exhibition of the “ Envois de Borne ” is 
now open at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Great 
dissatisfaction seems to prevail that the results 
of such long-continued study are not more 
remarkable. Judgment will be given as to the 
Grand Prix de Borne on the 26th inst. 

The B. Soprintendenza degli Archivi veneti 
has republished (Venice: Visentini), for the use 
of the School of Palaeography, the Sommario 
delle monete della Bepubblica dal seculo ix. al xviii., 
by Vincenzo Padovan, which appeared in 1866. 

The first of a series of articles on the prin¬ 
ciples of “decoration applied to buildings” is 
contributed to L’ Art this week by the eminent 
architect, M. Viollet-le-Duc. The writer objects 
at the very outset of his study of the subject to 
the modem terms “ industrial ” and “ decorative 
arts,” which had no meaning in ancient times, 
“ when every artist believed he had produced a 
work of art, whether he had modelled a statue 
or a vase, had cast a group in bronze or set a 
jewel.” 

There has been reprinted from a volume of 
the papers of the Manchester Literary Club a 
“ Bibliographical Biography” of Mr. Buskin by 
Mr. William E. A. Axon. The writer says that 
the preparation of the paper has been helped by 
‘ 1 the well-stored library and scholarly oourtesy 
of Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A.,” and that use has 
also been made of the almost complete series of 
Mr. Buskin’s works in the Manchester Free 
Library. Assistance may, no doubt, also have 
been derived from other quarters. The little 
paper serves as a fair introduction to the writings 
of the author dealt with. Mr. Axon makes some¬ 
times characteristic notes; brings into promi¬ 
nence a statement of thought or opinion which 
seems to him an important element of the par¬ 
ticular publication under notice. Here and 
there in his statements of fact he is liable to mis¬ 
conception, as where he says, on his eleventh 
page, “Turner’s drawings of the harbours of 
England were engraved by Thomas Lupton, and 
published in 1856, with an illustrative text by 
Mr. Buskin.” It is true, undoubtedly, that 
they were bo published, but the following state¬ 
ment that “ this book will always have a deep 
interest alike for the admirers of Turner and of 
Buskin ” is open to doubt. Mr. Buskin’s prose 
and Mr. Buskin’s criticism are as admirable in 
it as elsewhere, but the pictures are greatly at 
fault. They are from plates not then printed 
for the first time, but circulated in the life of 
Turner, a quarter of a century before, and only 
in that earlier issue, under Turner’s superin¬ 
tendence, in a condition worthy of the artist. 
Nothing fleets so quiokly as mezzotint, and the 
impressions of the 1856 re-issue of the “ Har¬ 
bours,” or more properly the “ Ports,” of England, 
are well-nigh worthless. At least, they bear no 
comparison with the publication whioh Turner 
himself watched. Many agreeable passages 
from the writings of Mr. Buskin are quoted by 
Mr. Axon, but his pamphlet is, in the main, for 
the beginner, though somewhat also for the 
curieux. 

The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine fur¬ 
nished an unusually large number of artists to 
the Salon this year. A writer reviewing the 
Salon in an Alsatian journal reokons that they 
amounted to over sixty, and among these are 
some of the most distinguished names in art of 
which France can boast, such as Henner, 
Gustave Dorc, F. Ehrmann, 0. Bernier, Ulmann, 
of the Lorrainers ; and Bastien-Lepage, Leon 
Barillot, Feyen-Perrin, Aug. Flameng, Henri 
Levy, and others known in England as well as 
France, of the Alsatians. 


The French Government have purchased at 
the Salon this jrear no fewer than sixty-three 
paintings and thirty-one works of sculpture. The 
various prices given for these works are not 
publicly announced, but it is known that the 
State is not a very liberal paymaster. Most 
artists, however, oonsider that the honour of 
gaining a place in the National collections is wall 
worth a little money sacrifice. Among the 
works|bought, the best- known are the Naissance 
de Venus, by Bouguereau ; the Emmures de Car¬ 
cassonne, byJ.P. Laurens; V Appel des Oirondins, 
by F. Flameng, etched in L’Art last week ; the 
large triptych of Saint Cuthbert, etched in L’Art 
this week, by Greux; Etienne Marcel, by 
MSlingue; Saint Ieidor, by Merson; and of 
sculpture, the Geniegardant le Secret de la Tombe, 
by Marceaux, and Christ Mort, by Henner, paid 
for partly by the State and partly by the town 
of Lyons, for which the pioture is destined. 

The sculptural decorations of the Hdtel de 
Villa, in Paris, which we have before mentioned 
as having been undertaken on a most magnificent 
scale, are proceeding without any hesitation as 
regards expense. A credit of 420,600 frs. has 
indeed just been voted by the city of Paris for 
the year 1879, for the supply of 106 of the 
statues that are to adorn the principal facade. 
The total number of these works, including bas- 
reliefs and figures in the round, amounts to 365 
subjeots, and it is reckoned that they will cost 
not less than 1,191,500 frs. They are to re¬ 
present all the illustrious children (daughters 
as well as sons) of Paris, and are meant to offer 
“ a chronological history” of the city personi¬ 
fied in this manner. 

The French water-colour exhibition has been 
so successful that it is to be re-opened in 
November. 

The national teaching of drawing in Paris 
has at length been definitely agreed upon. 
There are to be established 153 schools for boys, 
thirty-eight for girls, forty-four classes for 
adults, four schools for men, and four for 
women. Besides these olasses, the city of Paris 
also proposes to open lectures on art. 

The Munich International Exhibition was 
opened last Saturday with all oeremony by 
Prince Luitpold, uncle to the Bing of Bavaria. 

The Administration of Fine Arts in Paris 
are about to have casts taken of all the Gallo- 
Roman monuments and other antiquities of this 
period that have been found in Franoe and are 
at present preserved in the Cluny Museum. 
Perhaps South Bensington, when this work is 
accomplished, will be able to effect an exohange. 
We do not remember any work of Gallo-Roman 
origin in its collections. 

Under the title of “ Two Bare Old German 
Engravings,” there are described by Herr J. E. 
Wessely, in the current number of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst, two prints of curious 
interest which were recently discovered gummed 
beneath the cover of a MS. in the town library 
at Lttneberg. The first of these represents a 
company of twelve women and two fools dressed 
in the costume prevalent in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Two of the women hold up 
a large veil, and around them and with them all 
the others fight and struggle together as if to 

f ain possession of this article of female attire, 
t would seem as if some satire were intended, 
for the long ears of the fools are in accordance 
with the horned head-dresses of the women ; but 
it is difficult to discover the exact purport of 
the satire at the present day. Neither name nor 
date is signed on this plate, but it evidently 
belongs to the middle of the fifteenth oentury. 
Herr Wessely was at first inclined to assign it to 
the master of the year 1464, but further study 
leads him to think it earlier. The other plate 
has no mystery about it. It is a round copy of 
a plate by the master E. S., described by Passa- 
vant and Bartsch. It represents a musical pair 
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sitting in a bath, and is signed with the name 
“ Israhel,” so that it was doubtless executed by 
the master Israel van Meoken, who has added 
to it a rioh ornamental border. 

We are very glad that M. Jouaust—ad¬ 
mittedly one of the most tasteful printers of 
France, and therefore sure to do the thing well- 
sees his way to oontinue the publication of his 
occasional illustrated pamphlets on the actors 
and actresses of the Frenoh stage. Just now, 
in England, such a oourse will be doubly 
welcome, though, for the matter of that, M. 
Jouaust has already given us most of what will 
bear upon the Comi5die Franchise. He has 
again retained M. Francisque Sarce y as his 
oritic, and though, when engaged in criticism of 
the Frenoh stage, M. Saroey is without that 
valuable quality whioh, according to a leading 
contemporary, was to render peculiarly interest¬ 
ing his study of the English stage—the inability 
to understand the language he goes to hear— 
still we doubt not that to the commonplace 
mind the dramatio judgments of M. Sarcey 
may seem not less noteworthy when they are 
without the advantage bestowed by the absence 
of a capacity to understand. M. Sarcey, it may 
be, even when engaged in the prosaic pursuit 
of criticising a thing of whioh he has aotually 
asped the meaning, is worth some attention 
e does not reveal or originate, but he says 
very exoellently what most sensible people say 
to each other, in briefer terms, as they pass out 
after the performance. He is a sagacious 
reporter of the popular mind. But though 
people read his criticisms in the Temps, it is not 
for his criticisms that they will buy Comediens 
et Comfdiennes. He goes behind the scenes a 
little, and gives biographical intelligence, and 
this is attractive. Yet more attractive are the 
etched illustrations— eaux-fortes of undeniable 
daintiness—by Gaucherel and by Lalauze. 
Gauoherel has not been so happy with Coquelin 
cadet as he has been with Barrd. The finesse 
of expression in the face of Barre, as re¬ 
corded bv the veteran aquafortist, is alto¬ 
gether admirable. And the present deuxieme 
sMe is as good as the first in all that 
M. Jouaust is directly concerned in—excellence 
of paper, sharpness of type, precision of im¬ 
pression. We said excellence of paper. It is 
fine, like that used in England for the luxurious 
edition of Thackeray, but still better, of course, 
is the hand-made paper—Whatman or Dutch— 
on whioh there exists but a limited tirage, 
addressing itself to the amateur. 

Les Arts a la Gourdes Papes, pendant le XV e 
et le XVI • Siecle. Par M. Eugdne MUntz. 
Deuxieme partie: Paul II., 1464—1471. (Paris: 
Thorin.) In this volume M. Muntz has brought 
to light several very interesting facts which are 
valuable both for the history of art and for the 
character of Pope Paul II. Paul II. has 
generally been regarded as a rude and barbarous 
Pontiff, who represented the reaction against 
the Benaissance in Italy. His character has 
been taken on the testimony of Platina, whom 
he persecuted. He had indeed the misfortune 
to quarrel with the literary coterie in Borne 
that gathered round Pomponius Laetus, whose 
paganising tendencies he looked upon with 
suspicion. They retaliated by representing 
him as an uncultivated barbarian. M. Muntz's 
researches prove him to have been a liberal and 
discriminating patron of the arts of every sort. 
Architects, goldsmiths, wood-carvers, workers 
of intarsia, and painters of glass found from him 
liberal employment. He adorned greatly the 
basilica of St. Peter’s, and did much for all the 
principal churches of Borne. He cared for the 
remnants of antiquity with scrupulous diligence. 
But his most important work was the foundation 
of a museum in the Palazzo di S. Marco, which 
he caused to be built. M. Muntz gives a very 
valuable account of what he has been able to 


discover of the previous collections of objects of 
art made throughout Italy, and he publishes 
an extremely interesting document in the shape 
of an inventory of the contents of the Museum 
of Paul H., consisting of bronzes, cameos, 
engraved stones, gold and silver medals of 
classical times, besides a great quantity of 
Byzantine enamels and ivories. The book al¬ 
together is full of interesting information 
bearing on the nature and value of art collec¬ 
tions in the fifteenth century. 


MUSIC. 

BOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The position and well-being of the Boyal 
Academy as the oldest among our educational 
institutions connected with the art must ever 
be a subject of considerable interest to 
musicians; but at the present time this feeling 
will be enhanced by the knowledge that schemes 
are afloat for the establishment of rival bodies 
intended to supplant, or, at least, to interfere 
greatly with, the Academy considered as a 
national school of music. Perhaps the proudest 
feature in its history is the extraordinary recu¬ 
perative power evinced within the last few years. 
When the late Sterndale Bennett assumed the 
direction of affairs the Academy was in a 
moribund condition, and the question of closing 
its doors was seriously debated. By the efforts 
of the new principal, and the self-denial of the 
professors then on the board, the crisis was 
averted, and a remarkable tide of prosperity 
set in. At the present moment, according to 
the statement of Prof. Macfarren on Tuesday 
last, there are 402 students, a larger number 
than at any previous period. As the free 
scholarships are less than a dozen in number, it 
is manifest that the demand for musical educa¬ 
tion is now sufficient for the maintenance of an 
institution on a large scale which shall be sup¬ 
ported entirely by the fees received from the 
pupils. We lately had occasion to speak in 
detail of the National Training School for 
Music at Kensington, which is managed on a 
totally different principle; and to impartial 
minds there is paramount need for the appli¬ 
cation of both systems on separate footings, 
the advantages of a coalition being, at least, 
problematical. The concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday morning concluded the aca¬ 
demical year, and it might fairly be supposed 
that on such an occasion the ohoioest results of 
the teaching would be displayed. If a feeling 
of disappointment pervaded the assemblage it 
must be borne in mind that the students at 
Tenterden-street include all who are willing to 
disburse a certain sum of money for tuition, 
while those at South Kensington owe their 
position to success in competitive examinations. 
Still, making every allowance, it might have 
been hoped that out of 400 students a few 
would have been in a position to offer some¬ 
thing better than mere mediocrity. Of the 
compositions presented the best was a setting 
of the Nicene Creed by Mr. Ernest Ford; but 
an andante and gavotte for orchestra, by Miss 
Cecile Hartog, may be commended as pretty 
and fanciful. The pianists were but two in 
number—Mr. F. W. W. Bampfylde and Miss 
Maud Willett. The former, in two movements 
from Sohumann’s concerto, and the latter, in 
two movements from Mendelssohn’s in G minor, 
showed a fair measure of ability. The best 
executive display, however, was afforded by 
Master J. Payne in a portion of De Beriot’s 
concerto in B minor for violin. Of the vocalists, 
Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, who has already taken 
a position in the concert-room, alone merited 
distinctive commendation. The concert was 
briefer than usual, in order to afford time for 
the distribution of the annual prizes by H.B.H. 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, and this fact may 


also be taken into consideration in estimating 
the value of the work done. 

Henry F. Frost, 
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LITERATURE. 

Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel: Australasia. Edited and extended 
by Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.G.S., &c. With 
an Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, 
M.A.I. (Stanford.) 

Mr.Wallace’s Australasia embraces, besides 
Australia and New Zealand, the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, including the Philip¬ 
pines, the Papuan Islands, and all the vast 
region hitherto known as Oceania or Poly¬ 
nesia. If all these are to be grouped together 
under a single name, perhaps “ Australasia ” 
is the best, for that name has generally 
included the most important portions of the 
area, and recals besides the old “ Terra Aus¬ 
tralis ; ” but Mr. Wallace’s argument for its 
use, that the region in question is “geo- 
graphically a southern extension of Asia,” 
has, as regards the greater part of the area 
embraced, but a remote geological application. 

Headers of Mr. Wallace’s former books are 
familiar with the important qualifications 
which he brings to his present work—the 
faculty of close observation, of ingenious 
reasoning, and of clear and intelligent descrip¬ 
tion. He has also the advantage of a personal 
acquaintance with some of the remoter plaoes 
and people of whom he writes. The countries 
described resolve themselves naturally into two 
distinct groups; the one composed of the 
British colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 
to which one-half of the volume is devoted, the 
other a vast assemblage of islands inhabited 
by native races. These, speaking generally, 
comprise on the west the Malay Archipelago, 
mostly co-extensive with the great Eastern 
Empire of the Dutch ; then New Guinea and 
the neighbouring islands, where we find the 
nucleus of tbe dark Papuan or Melanesian 
race ; while over the vast region farther east¬ 
ward lie scattered the homes of the fairer 
Polynesians. Mr. Wallace has succeeded 
well in the twofold object he no doubt had 
in view, viz., to combine a compendium 
of statistical information with a “ read¬ 
able ” account of the regions described. In 
his account of Australia, especially, we are 
struck with the skill and effect with which he 
has carried out this purpose. Thus, in dis¬ 
cussing the geology of that country, we have 
in the first place a good map, by which we 
find that tbe formations, not only of the 
entire coast, but of more than half tbe 
interior of this great island, which almost 
equals Europe in extent, have already 
been ascertained. Then, after some interesting 
speculations os to the former extent and 
direction of the Anstralian land, the author 


takes the opportunity of giving in some detail 
a clear explanation, aided by sections, of the 
character and mode of formation of the gold 
deposits, and also of that “ desert sandstone ” 
which covers such vast tracts in the interior, 
though he does not account for the absence 
of fossils from this formation. Again, after 
explaining and speculating on the many 
remarkable characteristics of the flora, he 
describes the peculiar plants which form the 
different varieties of “ bush ” and “ scrub,” 
thus enabling the reader to whom these terms 
have been hitherto mere names to form a 
comparatively vivid conception of their ap¬ 
pearance, and of the difficulties of Australian 
travelling. 

Mr. Wallace gives all the necessary sta¬ 
tistics of population, trade, revenue, educa¬ 
tion, and political constitution, which tell, 
with an eloquence of their own, the wonderful 
tale of rapid growth and of prosperity ; but 
he might, we think, with advantage have 
added some notice of the conditions of poli¬ 
tical life and of society in these colonies. 

In his description of the various islands of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and of the 
people who inhabit them, Mr. Wallace has 
again combined much pleasant reading with 
a record of statistics for reference, dwelling 
occasionally on points of more than usual 
interest. In a sketch of the career of the 
late Eajah Brooke, which, though an episode, 
is yet by no means out of place in a notice of 
the Malay Islands, Mr. Wallace bears cordial 
testimony to the value of a work which, as 
shown by its continued success under the 
present ruler, has now borne the test of time. 
While dwelling on the peculiar habits and 
customs of the Pacific races, Mr. Wallace 
might, we venture to think, have devoted a 
little more space to their political institutions, 
which, though now dying out, were in many 
of the groups very elaborate, and also to their 
religious systems. These matters, too, if of less 
value than linguistic or physiological evidence, 
have also their bearing on those ethnolo¬ 
gical questions which are discussed at length. 
Mr. Wallace, however, gives his opinion as to 
the effect on the Malays of Islam and of 
Christianity respectively. “Islam,” he tells 
us, “has deprived even these of all higher 
aims in life, reducing their pursuits mainly to 
navigation and piracy;” while, when they 
become Christians, they merely “ abstain from 
shaving their heads, or filing down their teeth, 
and drink wines and spirits.” With these 
views as to the influence of the higher 
creeds, he may naturally consider the older 
ones as hardly worth recording. Though 
writing dispassionately about the Dutch, we 
gather that Mr. Wallace thinks highly of 
their colonial administration, and it is probable 
that their merits in this respect are hardly 
understood in England; nor do we always 
realise the great extent and value of their 
Eastern dominions, as these are brought home 
to us by Mr. Wallace’s map and statistics. 
True, much of the territory appropriated has 
never been explored, much less occupied 
or administered; and such appropriations 
would perhaps not be recognised by any other 
Western Power which happened greatly to 
desire the territory in question. The validity 
of such annexations is a wide and a delicate 
question. We cannot, however, agree with 


the author that the Dutch claim to the western 
half of New Guinea is “ well supported,” 
being founded merely on a series of coast 
surveys, and on their claim to suzerainty over 
the chiefs of some small neighbouring islands. 

It must have been by an oversight that, in 
his sketch of the history of Java, Mr. Wallace 
makes no mention of the period of English 
occupancy under Sir Stamford Baffles, to 
whose enlightened administration the island 
owes so much, and whose Reports are still so 
valuable. We find, too, occasional repeti¬ 
tions, and a few inconsistent statements. For 
instance, at p. 569, we read that “the native 
rat, which entered New Zealand with the 
Maories, is now being extirpated by the Nor¬ 
way variety;” but we had read, on p. 559, 
that the native rat has been so completely 
“ destroyed that no specimen of it is known 
to exist, and it is therefore uncertain whether 
it was a true rat or some allied animal;” 
while its having been brought there originally 
by the natives is, we are now told, only a 
“ tradition.” Again, at p. 498, Mr. Wallace 
argues the great antiquity of the Polynesian 
race from their ignorance of the art of making 
pottery, “ its practice being so simple and at 
the same time so useful, that, onoe known, it 
would certainly never have been lost; ” 
but on the next page he admits that, in the 
progress of migration from island to island, 
the art “ might have been lost for want 
of suitable materials.” That the Polynesians 
should have been so ignorant of pottery is the 
more mysterious, in that the Samoan group, 
the point from or through which the last 
great migratory movement probably passed to 
the eastward, was not without intercourse 
with Fiji, which produces perhaps the best 
pottery in the Pacific. The art would, 
therefore, seem rather to have lapsed. Mr. 
Wallace meanwhile appositely reminds us 
that “ we cannot measure the status of 
human advancement merely by progress in 
the mechanical arts.” His facts and statistics 
are not invariably correct. Thus he is mistaken 
in speaking of cannibalism as still practised in 
Fiji, and we fear he overstates by at least one- 
third the population of that group when he 
puts them at 150,000. Nor,therefore, can there 
well be “ 50,000 children attending school.” 
His remarks on the decline of the native 
races are somewhat contradictory; thus at 
p. 530 he ascribes it to the action of the 
missionaries, while at p. 505 he attributes tbe 
increase of the population on Niu4 to the fact 
that there are no Europeans there except the 
missionaries. 

Mr. Wallace writes of the Polynesians that 
“ their ceremonies are polluted by no human 
sacrifices; cannibalism with them has never 
become a habit.” We fear that the history 
of Hawaii militates against the first of these 
assertions, while the Marquesas and even 
New Zealand would lead us to qualify the 
second. Among the Polynesians as known 
to us, cannibalism was certainly exceptional, 
and was never perhaps so ingrained a habit 
as among the Papuans; but the distinction 
between an inveterate habit and a constant 
practice is a fine one! To the general reader 
Mr. Wallace's use of the term " Malay ” race 
and language, now including and now ex¬ 
cluding, as hedoes,such sections as the Javanese 
or the Dyaks, will, we fear, be confusing. A 
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few discrepancies occur between statements 
in the text, and others in the ethnological 
appendix contributed to this as to the other 
volumesof the series by Mr. A. H. Keane. When 
these differences occur on such points as the 
relation of different races to each other, or the 
dates or circumstances of their migrations, 
they are not to be wondered at, nor, indeed, 
are they necessarily a disadvantage to the 
reader; but while Mr. Keane, for instance, 
holds the more usual view that the Javanese 
and Battak alphabets are derived from the 
Devanagari, Mr. Wallace considers they are 
independent inventions. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Wallace, 
in his Malay Archipelago, held a peculiar 
view of the mutual relations of the Pacific 
races. Other observers had questioned the 
close connexion in blood and language be¬ 
tween the Malays and the brown Polynesian 
race implied in the term “ Malayo-Polynesian,” 
but Mr. Wallace, besides denying this con¬ 
nexion, held that these Polynesians were only 
a variety of the dark Papuan race. The 
latter opinion, we gather from the present 
work, he has considerably modified, but he 
still considers the Polynesians and Malays to 
be “radically distinct,” linguistically and 
otherwise. Mr. Keane, on the other hand, 
pronounces them to be “fundamentally one 
in speech, no less, or rather more decidedly, 
than in physique.” Almost all recent students 
of the languages in question agree with Mr. 
Wallace that too much has been made of 
superficial and verbal resemblances, but as to 
the physical characteristics there is not the 
same consensus. Mr. Wallace quotes from 
his former work the “trenchant remarks,” 
as he rather quaintly calls them, in which 
he draws the distinction between the Malay 
and the Papuan, and, by implication, between 
the former and the Polynesian; but the 
remarks in question were not universally 
convincing, for several of those best ac¬ 
quainted with the Polynesian, as Messrs. 
Whitmee and Turner, and, we think, Mr. 
Ranken, hold that his description of the 
Malay applies also to the Polynesian in every 
respect, except as to height, and partly as to 
the hair. 

Mr. Keane quotes from a recent paper by 
van Rosenberg some curious, though hardly 
“ conclusive,’’ evidence in favour of the theory 
he adopts of the origin of the Polynesian race, 
viz., that they were the autochthones of the 
Malay Archipelago. Van Rosenbere tells us 
that the people of the Mantaway Islands, to 
the west of Sumatra, are totally unlike the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring lands, and 
strikingly resemble in physique, and also— 
though to what extent is doubtful—in speech, 
the Eastern Polynesians, of whom accordingly 
Mr. Keane “inevitably concludes” them to be 
a remnant, perhaps the sole remnant, un¬ 
influenced by subsequent Mongolide invasions. 
But other instances of tribes taller and fairer 
than the surrounding Malays, and equally dif¬ 
fering from their Papuan neighbours, have been 
already noticed at various points in the Archi¬ 
pelago. Mr. Wallace, indeed, himself found 
such a people in the island of Gilolo, though he 
attaches no special significance to their presence 
there, or probably considers that any conclu¬ 
sion from the fact would be premature ; but 
it would have been interesting if he could have 


told us more about their language than that 
it is “ highly peculiar,” and a closer investi¬ 
gation of the whole question is very desirable. 
This island of Gilolo, by the way, was the 
point whence Mr. J. R. Logan traced a great 
migration towards the Pacific, and which 
carried with it, as he believed, from these 
regions the name of “ Java,” to re-appear in 
the various forms of Hawaii, Savaii, &c.* 
Mr. Keane refers the origin of the name to 
Savaii in Samoa, which no doubt was, much 
later, a centre of dispersion; but other con¬ 
siderations seem fairly to justify the older 
derivation, though we cannot follow the 
ingenious Mr. Fomander in tracing the name 
still farther west to Saba, in Arabia. Mr. 
Keane, in his appendix, pronounces very 
confidently against the theory maintained by 
former writers, and more recently, on dif¬ 
ferent grounds, by Drs. Huxley and Bleek, of 
the relationship of the Australians to the 
Dravidian races of India. On this, as on 
other questions, the writer, owing, no doubt, 
to limitation of space, has confined himself to 
stating his views without adequately dis¬ 
cussing them. His theory of the origin of 
the Papuan race in lands now submerged 
beneath the Central Pacific seems to suggest 
quite as many difficulties as the one above 
referred to; but, short as the appendix is, it 
adds considerably both to the interest and the 
completeness of the work. 

We should add that the volume is liberally 
supplied with maps, well executed and of 
convenient size, and the arrangement of the 
subject-matter is throughout clear and sys¬ 
tematic. Coutts Tbotteb. 


Becords of the English Province of the 

Society of Jesus. Vol. V. By Henry 

Foley, S.J. (Burns & Oates.) 

Fatheh Foley has at length brought his 
laborious work to a conclusion, and we are 
able, therefore, to take a juster view of its 
merits and bearing than was previously pos¬ 
sible. The painstaking author wishes it to 
be regarded as a portion only of the materials 
available for a history of the English Jesuits. 
We venture to believe that he has given us 
the cream of such materials. It is easy 
enough to correct and make additions to so 
extensive a work, but still we believe that 
Mr. Foley has left few sources of important 
information unexamined, and we are sure that 
there is much sterling merit in the five pon¬ 
derous tomes which he has given to the 
world. 

The Society of Jesus has shown a wise dis¬ 
cretion in permitting these volumes to be 
published. It will lose nothing by the reve¬ 
lation, although there are very many who 
cannot sympathise with the convictions and 
labours of the Order. When may we expect a 
similar work to tell us about the English Bene¬ 
dictines and the other religious communities 
in this country ? We are glad to learn that 
we are to have in print before long the Diary 
of the English College at Pome. 

As we have written on this theme before, 
we shall only touch one or two points, and 
those, as it were, with a finger’s tip. 

Mr. Foley gives us an interesting notice of 


* See Quarterly Review, No. cclxxxvii., p. 193. 


the Convent of St. Mary at York, and of the 
work and sufferings of the Roman Catholics 
in the county at the time of the Revolution of 
1688. He will find more information on this 
subject in the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. 
There is still preserved in the minster-vestry 
at York the beautifully-wrought pastoral staff 
of silver which once belonged to Bishop Ley- 
bourne, the English Vicar-Apostolic. It was 
taken from him in the city, and was deposited 
in the minster for the use of any future arch¬ 
bishop who cared to have it. It has been 
said that it was the intention of James II., 
had things gone well with him, to raise 
Leybourne to the Archbishopric of York, 
which he had kept vacant for a long time. 
William had not been many hours in England 
before that honourable position became the 
reward of the adherence of Thomas Lamplugh, 
Bishop of Exeter. 

Mr. Foley tells us of John Matthew, grand¬ 
son of an archbishop of York, who deserted 
the Church of England for that of Rome. He 
is mentioned in John Gee’s Foot out of i/us 
Snare. Toby Swinburne, one of Matthew’s 
friends and a son of Henry Swinburne the 
well-known author and ecclesiastical lawyer, 
took the same step. In the Life of Bishop 
Morton (by Baddeley, pp. 106—7) we are 
told that Mr. Swinburne returned to the 
Church of England at the persuasion of that 
prelate, who is also said to have brought back, 
among others, a “ Mr. Mathew,” who is prob¬ 
ably the gentleman who has been just men¬ 
tioned. Mr. Swinburne took up arms for 
Charles I., and was sorely wounded at the 
fight of Newbury. In that condition he was 
thrown into prison, and the treatment which 
he received cut short his life. All this is new, 
we think, to Mr. Foley. 

We have notices in this volume of many 
members of the family of Jenison. This 
ancient race, which has taken root in a foreign 
soil, has produced many soldiers and priests. 
Their home at Walworth, near Darlington, 
was a noble Elizabethan house, rich in 
heraldry, but sombre and melancholy, as 
befitted the character of many of its inmates. 
The Jenisons have a very chequered history, 
part of which comes before us in Mr. Foley’s 
book. One of them, a priest, died in New¬ 
gate in 1679, finding his way to prison 
through Titus Oates. He had the unhappi¬ 
ness to have against him the evidence of a 
secular priest, who had been trained by the 
Jesuits, John Smith by name, who lived for a 
while in his father’s house at Walworth, and 
became a renegade. Smith published, in 
folio, in 1679, The Narrative of Mr. John 
Smith, of Walworth, in the County Palatine, 
of Durham, Gent, containing a further Dis¬ 
covery of the late Horrid and Popish Plot, in 
which he did as much mischief as he could to the 
family that had given him bread. The 
writer possesses a beautifully written MS. on 
ecclesiastical history, composed by Augustine 
Jenison in the seventeenth century, to whom 
Mr. Foley alludes. A namesake of his, a 
hundred years after, had some strange ex¬ 
periences. 

The last priest executed at York was Thomas 
Thweng, of Heworth, who was put to death 
in 1680. Mr. Foley will be glad to learn 
that a brass plate recording Thweng’s death 
was discovered some time ago in the church 
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of St. Mary, Castlegate, York, and that his 
vestments are still preserved at a country 
house in the neighbourhood. 

The genealogical information in these 
volumes is very extensive, and much of it can 
be acquired from no other source. It has not 
been easy to trace the history of the priests 
and nuns in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the publication of these details will check the 
endeavours of those who every now and then 
do their best to attach a modern pedigree to 
1 an ancient house by appropriating them as 
ancestors. 

There are many mistakes, of course, in this 
volume, some of which might have been 
easily avoided. There is also one remarkable 
1 blunder. The writer of this review has the 
1 unique privilege of being asked to survey a 
book in which he is himself chronicled as 
dead! May he, for once, dare to say, “ de- 
functus adhuc loquitur ” ? Mr. Foley, he is 
! sure, will not be sorry for the tidings, and 

1 will accept the earnest wish of the writer that 

1 the author of the Records of the English 
1 Province of the Society of Jesus may live to 
! compile other works for his “ defunct ” critic 
1 to review. James Raise. 


' Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird 
‘ Lecture for 1877. By Robert Flint, D.D., 

[ LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
' versity of Edinburgh. (Blackwood.) 

i These are not simply the lectures of an 

i apologetic theologian, but of one who is by i 

i nature and culture a critic and historian of 
i thought. They are marked by wide sympa- 
i, thies and knowledge, lucidity of exposition, 
vigour of style, and cogency of argumentation. 

, Prof. Flint has too much of the historical and 
| scientific spirit to be a mere apologist. 

. Theism is evidently to him synonymous with 
, a true and rational conception of the uni- 
, verse, of man and history. He sees clearly 
, that it so touches reason at every point 

, that it can never he excluded from the 

j ultimate problems of thought, or be in¬ 
different to any tendency or movement of 
mind. It is only when Theism is regarded in 
this comprehensive manner that it can be 
worthily or adequately discussed. To leave it 
at any one point unreconciled to reason is to 
! leave it unvindicated, to an endangered, if not 
, an unjustified, existence. And this is what 
Prof. Flint has perceived. His former 
I volume was constructive, his present is 

| critical. In the one he was concerned with 

. the rational principles that underlie and 

( justify Theism—the proofs of the reality and 

( nature of the Being whose existence it affirms; 

in the other he is concerned with the criti- 
j cism of the theories that stand opposed to 

, Theism, that seek so to explain the universe 

and its history as to deny the existence or the 
j personality of God. The two volumes thus 
form one work, the critical part completing 
and fortifying the positive. 

If we place together Prof. Flint’s two series 
of lectures—the “Theism” and the “Anti- 
theistic Theories”—we have what may be 
regarded as a complete apologetic of Theism, 
thoroughly relevant to the phases and atti¬ 
tude of modern thought. It may not be an 
exhaustive or sufficient apologetic, but its 


relevancy, within its limits, no one can deny. 
The oldest and the newest “ Anti-theistic 
theories ” are here expounded, appraised, and 
criticised. It is to be regretted, indeed, that 
the author, in his anxiety “ to avoid, in a semi- 
popular work, abstruse metaphysical discus¬ 
sion,” has postponed for the present “an 
historical account and critical examination of 
the various phases of modern Agnosticism.” 
What is so named is the common and protean 
parent of the most distinctive and decided 
Anti-theistic tendencies in modern thought. 
And a more or less direct polemic against it 
runs through almost all the criticisms of this 
book. This, indeed, was inevitable. Modern 
Scientific Materialism, Secularism, Positivism, 
repose on Agnosticism; and while each 
uses it for purposes inconsistent with its 
first principles, the inconsistency is not 
evident as it would be were the application 
made by an ostensibly Agnostic philosophy. 
Agnosticism, reduced to logical and conscious 
consistency, becomes as complete a paralysis 
of human thought as the most absolute 
Scepticism, but, disguised in a physico- 
scientic terminology, it becomes ignorant of 
its own ignorance, and boldly essays the last 
problems of the reason. Hence it was inevi¬ 
table that Agnosticism should be every here 
and there touched and criticised, though a 
detailed examination is, as the author says, 
“ the chief omission ” of the book. With 
this exception the book is a searching and 
honest and honourable criticism of the theories 
that seek to dispossess and replace Theism. As 
such it shows how much more arduous the 
task of Theism is now than it once was. In 
the days of Butler the number of disputed 
first principles was small; in these days it is 
perplexingly large. He could make assump¬ 
tions that no apologist could now make, and 
be heard. Paley’s argument, though it is 
often presented by its critics with grotesque 
inaccuracy, may yet be said to have been 
cumulative in the sense of being an accu¬ 
mulation of illustrations. The great point 
was to show that the world was well 
ordered, and could not have been so without 
some one to construct and arrange it. The 
main aim of the men that followed Paley was 
to defend the principles implied in his argu¬ 
ment against doctrines involved in the phi¬ 
losophy of Hume, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, against objections formulated by Kant, 
and based on his critical philosophy. But 
now Theism has not simply to vindicate its 
method and proofs against systems of sceptical 
or critical metaphysics; it has to confront 
rival theories as to the origin of the universe 
that speak in the name of science; rival 
theories as to its nature, and rule, and end 
that speak in the name of philosophy. In 
our modern speculation there may be few or 
no original elements, but the combinations 
are new, and the way in which systems 
apparently the most opposite co-exist, com¬ 
plement and penetrate each other. Mate¬ 
rialism is so pervaded by a Pantheistic spirit 
as often to melt, by imperceptible degrees, 
into Pantheism. Atheism may be seen in¬ 
spired by a religious fervour curiously akin to 
fanaticism. And so the Theist who speaks 
to these days needs to be, not simply apolo¬ 
getic, but critical and comparative— i.e., must 
be able, not only to defend his own system, 


but to compare it critically with those that 
stand opposed to it. A criticism of “ Anti- 
theistic theories” is what Prof. Flint here 
attempts, and his criticism becomes a com¬ 
parison designed to make evident the superior 
rationality of Theism. 

This volume consists of ten leotures, 
dealing with “Atheism,” “Materialism,” 
“Positivism,” “Secularism,” “Pessimism,” 
“Pantheism.” The seventh lecture deals 
with wbat is not properly an “ Anti-theistic 
theory”—if by that is understood a theory 
not simply opposed to Theism, but designed 
to supersede it—the assertion, namely, of 
Sir John Lubbock and a few other eth¬ 
nographers that there are tribes without any 
religious ideas and customs. If this lecture 
is somewhat loosely connected with the 
others and the general design of the book, 
it is yet one of the most able and conclusive. 
It is an excellent example of the author’s 
style, his careful sifting of evidence, and in¬ 
vestigation of facts. Sir John Lubbock’s 
statements and illustrations are subjected to 
criticisms, and confronted by counter-testi¬ 
monies that fairly break them down. On 
this point the ethnographers are certainly 
on the side of Theism; Sir John Lubbock 
does not here belong to the majority. 
Growing knowledge of savage races is not 
favourable to the dictum that there are 
tribes without religious beliefs and rites, and 
here, within the shortest possible compass, is 
conclusive evidence of its falsity. It may, 
indeed, be said that the questions raised by 
ethnography concern not so much Theism as 
religion, i.e., not so much the speculative 
bases and form of the idea of God as the 
historical forms it has assumed with their 
action in history and value as regards civili¬ 
sation. But if the Theist has to prove that 
the belief in God is a belief entirely in har¬ 
mony with the nature of man, he can hardly 
pass unnoticed an assertion so grave as that 
there are peoples without any belief in super¬ 
sensible things or beings. 

The other lectures are a series, advancing 
in regular logical order. The opening lecture 
on “ Atheism ” is remarkable as an expansion 
and interpretation of the celebrated argument 
of Foster and Chalmers. The position of tho 
Atheist is illogical; only the man who has 
attained to universal knowledge can know 
that there is no God. Atheism can hardly be 
termed a theory; it is rather the absence of 
one. It is dogmatic in its negations, i.e., 
dogmatic in its denial of other people’s 
affirmations; but it can make no affirmation 
of its own. If it does, then it falls over either 
into the theory which identifies matter with 
the first and efficient cause, or the theory 
which declares that cause unknown, but 
describes its action and manifestations in the 
terms of matter, motion, and force, or into the 
theory that makes the world an illusion, a 
projection or creation of the Unconscious, or 
of the individual intellect and will, or into the 
theory that reduces everything to the modes 
or attributes of a substance which it may 
name God. In short. Atheism, the moment 
it becomes positive, changes into Materialism, 
Agnosticism, Nihilism, or Pantheism. Pure 
Atheism is absurd; it can know only one 
thing—there is no God. But to know this, it 
must know what is, all that is; and so its 
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absolute negation becomes a universal affirma¬ 
tion of the most portentous kind. 

There are three lectures on Materialism— 
“ Ancient,” “ Modern,” and “ Contemporary 
or Scientific.” They are very able, clear, 
concise, critical. The literary criticism, both 
in the text and the notes, is especially good ; 
the expositions of the successive systems, 
though brief and hurried, are lucid and intelli¬ 
gible. Our author does full justice to Lange, 
both as regards his merits and defects; and 
his appreciation of the living influences 
favourable to Materialism is keen and dis¬ 
criminating. This is very true:— 

“Naturalists and physiologists are more apt, 
perhaps, to become Materialists than natural 
philosophers, because it is possible for the 
former to be greatly distinguished in their 
vocations without requiring ever seriously to 
ask what matter is, but hardly for the latter, 
who have to deal with it in its more general and 
essential nature. The natural philosopher may 
denounce as metaphysics the question. What is 
matter? but he is not only always trying to 
answer the question, but his answer, as a rule, 
comes so near that of the metaphysician that he 
is rarely a Materialist. It is in the form of 
exaggerations of the influence of physical 
agencies, and of physiological qualities, that 
Materialism is generally made use of as a prin¬ 
ciple of scientific explanation, and this is done 
by those whose studies are least fitted to dis¬ 
close to them what the natural philosopher, and, 
still more, the speculative thinker, are perfectly 
aware of—that much more can be said for a 
mathematical theory of matter, or a mental 
theory of matter, than for a material theory of 
mind and history ” (p. 107). 

In this there is a touch of exaggeration, 
but also of truth:— 

“Anthropomorphism in physics was probably 
never more prevalent than at present, es¬ 
pecially among those who denounce Anthropo. 
morphism in theology. Confidently deny 
free-will to man and confidently ascribe it to 
atoms, and you stud a good chance just now of 
being widely acknowledged as a great physical 
philosopher, and are sure at least of being 
honoured as an ‘ advanced thinker ’ ” (p. 162). 

The criticism of Positivism is severe, as any¬ 
one who recalls Prof. Flint’s Philosophy 
of History will readily believe. He has little 
difficulty in showing how the phenomenalism 
which Comte owed to Hume leads to the 
most absolute Scepticism, and as little in 
exhibiting some of the more grotesque phases 
and elements of the curious compound known 
as the Positivist religion. He does full 

I ’ustice to the “ zeal and unction ” of two well- 
mown English members of the school:— 

“The ‘Sermons’ of Mr. Congreve, and the 
articles of Mr. Harrison on the religious aspects 
of Positivism, show pulpit qualifications of a 
very high order, and especially a fervour which 
reminds one sometimes of Jeremy Taylor, and 
sometimes of Samuel Butherford ” (p. 508). 

The lecture on Secularism shows most 
conscientious, and here and there sympa¬ 
thetic, study of a movement and its leaders 
which must always be singularly interesting 
to all who wish to understand the working 
classes of England, their mental and moral 
capacity, as well as their relation to religion 
and the Churches. The lecture is noteworthy 
for its honest and manly recognition of what 
was good in the Secular movement, and of the 
causes in religious thought and society that j 


tended to create and favour it. The author 
is rather premature in speaking of the late 
Mr. Thomas Cooper (p. 510); but he is not 
alone in this expression of opinion :— 

“ There is on impression in some quarters that 
Atheism is advocated in a weak and unskilful 
manner by the chiefs of Secularism. It is an 
impression in which I do not share. Most of 
the writers who are striving to diffuse Atheism 
in literary circles are not to be compared in 
intellectual strength with either Mr, Holyoake 
or Mr. Bradlaugh. The working-men of England 
may be assured that they have heard from 
the Secularists nearlv everything in behalf of 
Atheism which is at all plausible" (pp. 519—20). 

The eighth lecture is occupied with Pes¬ 
simism, and is remarkable for a clear and 
sagacious view of its significance for modem 
thought, and a most interesting and instruc¬ 
tive comparison of the philosophical form it 
has assumed in the Germany of to-day 
with the religious form it assumed five 
centuries b.c. in the hands of Buddha. The 
ninth and tenth lectures are devoted to 
Pantheism, the one being concerned with 
its history, the other with its criticism. 
Perhaps there is no phase of contem- 
porarv thought of more importance to the 
Theist. It is the only one that has any 
chance of ever becoming a rational rival to 
Theism. Materialism never can ; it has no 
philosophical basis, and is credible only where 
the deepest questions in philosophy have never 
been asked, far less attempted to be answered. 
It can live only as it is penetrated, and partly 
transformed, by ethical and ideal elements 
which it owes either to Theism or Pantheism. 
And so any discussion that brings out the 
real character and tendencies of the latter is 
to be welcomed. 

The notes to the lectures are not the least 
valuable part of the work. They are full of 
the evidences and results of honest labour, 
and will help to direct students to the best 
sources of information on the several subjects 
here discussed. On the whole, we have no 
hesitation in saying that, within the limits 
and scope prescribed for him by the Lecture¬ 
ship, Prof. Flint has done an excellent piece 
of work. A. M. Faiebaien. 


jEducation: its Principles and Practice, as 
developed by Oeorge Combe, Author of 
“ The Constitution of Man." Collated and 
edited by William Jolly, H.M. Inspector of 
Schools. (Macmillan.) 

In a notice of the Life of Oeorge Combe by 
Mr. Charles Gibbon which appeared in the 
Aoademv of last year, it was said that Combe 
would be remembered more for his writings 
on education than for those on phrenology. 
Phrenology, to say the least of it, has been 
superseded by the cerebro-psychologv of the 
day; but this cannot be said of Combe’s 
opinions on education. If they have not 
finally triumphed in the field of legislation, 
or even of controversy, they are certainly, like 
the celebrated “ soul ” of song which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone during one of his electioneering cam¬ 
paigns rescued from vulgarity, marching along 
with great heartiness and hope. As a 
“ separatist ” in education. Combe would 
indeed be considered not sufficiently advanced 
by writers of the type of Mr. John Morley 


and Mr. Frederic Harrison, for he would 
appear not to have objected to teaching in a 
scheme even of secular education that there is 
a Moral Governor of the Universe. The 
main points for which Combe contended 
against fierce and, as it appeared in his 
time, hopelessly strong opposition were State 
teaching of secular subjects only, “real” as 
opposed to verbal culture, a more liberal 
education for women, and the systematic 
training of teachers. No proof is required 
of the essential victory of these views beyond 
the Statute-Book, the Education Codes, the 
Chairs of Pedagogy, and the Ladies' Colleges 
of the time. 

The Combe Trustees, in their laudable desire 
that justice should be done to an excellent 
man, have now given us what may be 
described as at once a history of Combe’s 
controversies and a manual of his doctrines. 
Combe was an active writer and lecturer on 
education from his own point of view, but he 
did not live to give a synthesis of his 
theories. The duty of preparing this has 
been entrusted to Mr. Jolly, one of the 
Northern Inspectors of Schools, who has 
taken, apart from his professional work, 
an enthusiastic part in various movements 
connected with education, particularly in 
that for the founding of Chairs of Educa¬ 
tion which has already been partially suc¬ 
cessful to the north of the Tweed. A warm 
devotee of the Combe doctrines, he has in 
this volume shown them in a state of develop¬ 
ment which Combe himself did not succeed in 
reaching. 

This work cannot well be compared with 
such a volume as Prof. Bain’s Science of 
Education, and cannot provoke discussion of 
the same character and amount. Mr. Jolly 
does not bring forward any crotchets of his 
own. His task has consisted in collecting from 
Combe's writings and speeches what he be¬ 
lieves to have been his views chiefly on the 
points mentioned above. He shows, further, 
by numerous references to schools and educa¬ 
tional movements more nearly connected with 
our own time than Combe’s, how effect is being 
given to these views. Where Combe’s chaiu 
of exposition is incomplete, Mr. Jolly sup¬ 
plies the necessary links; and a clear, if 
somewhat high-pitched, Introduction places 
before us in a summary form what his Prophet 
actually accomplished. The book has the 
disadvantage of being too bulky. Combe’s 
views were, as already said, very largely given 
in lectures and articles in newspapers, and 
his statements were not without the inevitable 
oratorical flatulences of the one and the inevit¬ 
able iterations of the other. Mr. Jolly might 
have produced a more attractive book had he 
performed the process of “ boiling down ” more 
thoroughly. Otherwise he has done the work 
of editing with an overflowing conscientious¬ 
ness for which ardent faith alone can account; 
and any reader, by consulting the index first 
and the work afterwards, will get information 
on almost every subject of interest in con¬ 
nexion with education at the present time. 
Even the bulkiness of the work—the look 
which it has of a number of sermons stitched 
together—has this countervailing advantage, 
that it enables us to have the man as well as 
the educational theorist in full. If Combe is 
not known fully now as a man and as a writer 
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t will not be the fault of his Trustees or of 
Mr. Jolly. 

Indeed, it is mainly as showing us the 
character of Combe, and, therefore, as a sup¬ 
plement to Mr. Gibbon’s biography, that this 
book will be most enjoyed by those who are 
not experts in education. The earlier work 
showed how a sensitive, tender, conscientious 
child developed into what he called himself, a 
reformer. The supplemental volume shows 
how this reformer naturally worked in the field 
of education; how he insisted upon realities 
of human life being thoroughly taught by 
thoroughly qualified teachers. The portion of 
this work which deals with teachers—in 
Combe’s day “ the half-blind leading the 
wholly blind”—is still cm interesting and 
useful now as it was then. Mr. Jolly’s book 
should be read by all who are interested in 
education as a science, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, by all who wish to see at his 
best agood Scotchman, who became enamoured 
of some very good ideas, and did his utmost 
to promote them in a time when to do so was 
to eourt social odium. 

William Wallace. 


Personal and Professional Recollections of 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A. Edited by 
his Son, G. Gilbert Scott, F.S.A. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Slit Gilbem Scott had for so long a time 
occupied so conspicuous a position before the 
world that some account of his life was 
generally looked for. Soon after his death it 
was rumoured that he had left behind him an 
autobiography ready for publication. The 
book which now appears, edited by his sod, 
is, however, not strictly an autobiography, 
and its character is well expressed by the 
title which has been given to it. Begun as 
long ago as 1864, it was continued at very 
irregular intervals till within a few weeks of 
the death of the writer last year; and it con 
tains quite as much about his private life as 
the public need know or have any right to 
expect, though perhaps not so much as there 
might have been had he not been his own his¬ 
torian. But the greater part of the book is 
taken up with accounts of his many works 
and controversies. 

The life of Sir Gilbert Scott does not equal 
in interest that of Augustus Welby Pugin, or 
even that of Sir Charles Barry; for although 
he was for many years the most eminent 
member of his profession, he was never truly 
a leader in it. Imitators he had by scores 
among the baser sort of architects, who live 
by parodying the most popular works of their 
betters; but, except in one respect, and that 
not an artistic one, he was never the prophet 
at whose feet thinking men sat for instruction. 
He frankly admits that until he read Pugin’s 
works he had no real understanding of Gothic 
architecture. Nor is this surprising, for we 
suppose the same thing was true of every one 
of his contemporaries. Pugin was a teacher 
such as cannot often arise. It cannot often 
be given to one man to raise an art from the 
dead as he did. Pugin’s teaching went far 
deeper than the mediaeval revival which was 
his immediate aim, and all that is best in our 
modern architecture is due to it, whatever be 
the style, Since Pugin, several men have 


exercised powerful influence, some for good 
and some for harm. But Scott was not one 
of them; indeed, he could scarcely have 
attained the great popularity which he did if 
he had been. In one place he speaks of him¬ 
self as the apostle of the multitude; and the 
great secret of his success was that he gave 
the multitude exactly what they could under¬ 
stand and admire, and left it to others to 
educate them to appreciate better things. 

Sir Gilbert’s architectural career may be 
said to have begun about 1844, for before 
that we find little more than a dreary record 
of competition grinding. In 1850 he was 
doing work which no one but Pugin, and 
Perhaps Carpenter, eould have beaten. He 
had then reached his best. Afterwards, he 
seemed to make no advance, and hig latest 
designs are not really better than what he 
produced a quarter of a century earlier. His 
old enthusiasm did not leave him, and he was 
still a diligent student; but all was wasted 
on mere details, and he added nothing to his 
stock but new methods of ornamentation. So 
thoroughly had his taste for “ enrichment ” 
dulled his appreciation of the nobler qualities 
of architecture that he does himself the sin¬ 
gular injustice of namiDg the church at Haley 
Hill and the Prince Consort Memorial as his 
two most successful works. An enemy might 
have said that; and, in spite of his own 
opinion, we hope and believe that posterity 
will judge of him by far better things than 
these. 

While Scott was stationary, English archi¬ 
tecture was moving forward quickly, and he 
consequently soon lost the place in the first 
rank which had been justly his. Among the 
most curious passages in his book are the 
frequent rebukes which he administers to 
those who have passed before him. His 
favourite charge is that of inconstancy and 
frequent changing of style. Changes there 
certainly have been, and they are an evil— 
but an inevitable one. If progress is to be 
made, the workers must always have before 
them an unattained ideal. As soon as it is 
approached, another must arise beyond it, or 
the advance will stop. With the old styles, 
their own natural development continually 
produced new problems to be solved, and 
suggested new beauties to be striven for. 
We, however, have not yet succeeded in 
developing a style with any power of growth, 
and the necessary stimulus must be supplied 
by external study. It really matters little 
what style a man works in so long as he 
works well. And it is a mistake to suppose 
that no real progress is being made; for, 
whatever be the style, our best men now make 
a very different use of it from the mere anti¬ 
quarian reproduction which was the highest 
aim of some years ago. 

We have said that controversies take up 
some part of the book. There is indeed so 
much of them that those who did not know 
Sir Gilbert personally might think he was a 
very quarrelsome man. He seems to have 
stored them all up for the sake of having a 
posthumous last word upon each of them. We 
will notice two—one for its interest, the 
other for its oddity. The first is the famous 
war about the new Government offices in 
Whitehall. We have here a most edifying 
exposure of the tactics of the clique who 


made Lord Palmerston their tool, and whose 
object was to oust the architect and get the 
work for one of themselves; and it is a 
beautiful illustration of the morality of the 
system of public competitions. Sir Gilbert 
has thought it necessary to apologise for not 
having thrown up the work, but we cannot 
see that an apology is called for. On the 
contrary, to have given in would have been 
the worst possible policy from both his own 
and the public point of view. 

The other controversy is of a different sort, 
and turns upon a matter which now would 
probably excite no comment at all. The be¬ 
ginning of the Gothic movement was intensely 
“ Churchy,” and the whole life of it was con¬ 
centrated in the Eoclesiological Society. 
That society was dreadfully scandalised when 
it became known that one of their best men 
was designing a church for a foreign Pro¬ 
testant body, and their organ, the Rcolesiologist, 
was free with its comments. Scott wrote an 
elaborate reply, to which the editors, probably 
from mistaken kindness, refused admission. 
This was in 1846, and the matter might well 
have heen left in the oblivion in which it has 
long been buried. But now, after more than 
thirty years, here is the answer in print, and 
a very remarkable document it is. The argu¬ 
ment is that because the Eoclesiological 
Society were then contending for stone altars, 
altar candlestioks, and the like, and because 
the Lutherans used these things and more 
also, therefore he ought to have the sympathy 
of the society when he was engaged upon a 
Lutheran church. 

When reviewing Sir Gilbert Scott’s Lectures 
on Mediaeval Architecture,* some months ago, 
we spoke of his theory of “ Restoration,” and 
we will not now return to the subject further 
than to say that the present book contains in¬ 
teresting descriptions of the alterations made 
by him in many cathedral and other important 
churches, and a promise is made that the 
reports written by him on these buildings 
shall be published. This will be a most 
valuable book, and we shall look for it with 
much interest. 

The way in which Mr. Scott has done his 
delicate task of editing leaves nothing to be 
desired, unless it be that he had stretched his 
jurisdiction so far as the Dean of Chichester’s 
Introduction. This sorely needs the pruning- 
knife, which he admits he has used upon his 
father’s work. J. T. Micklethwaite. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Basildon. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Paolo Gianini. By Pericles Tzikos. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Bros.) 

The Gift of the Gods. By M. F. Chapman. 

2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Valeria. A Story of Venice. (R. Bentley & 
Son.) 

Money. By Jules Tardieu. Translated from 
the French by Margaret Watson. (W. H. 
Allen & Co.) 

The Mate of the Jessica. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 

Basildon contains a series of surprises. The 
reader lives in one continued gasp of astonish- 
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ment from the first page to the last, either at 
the incidents of the story, or at the odd way 
in whioh the oharaoters conduct themselves. 
Perhaps the events may take a colour of their 
own from the heroine who relates them. She 
is an archdeaeon’s daughter, who, though 
possessed of excellent sense and a desire to im¬ 
prove hermind, is yet ignorant of the meaning 
of a deposition, and of the difference between a 
Jacobite and a Jacobin. The tale opens at a 
county ball, where Mr. Wyvil, whose nobility 
of mien is such that he “ oan stand boldly by 
when people turn over Burke’s sacred volumes,’’ 
is introduced to the heroine, Miss Harrison, 
under the impression that her name is Fortescue. 
Trifling as this mistake may appear, it is in 
reality momentous. He at once confides to his 
partner that he has come to the ball to see a 
certain young lady because “he hates her 
father and mother, and intends to hate her 
too.” One would have thought that under 
the circumstances he would have kept out 
of the way, but the personages in Basildon 
are not to be judged by commonplace rules. 
From his description, Miss Harrison recog¬ 
nises herself, but seems troubled by no doubts 
as to the aristocrat’s sanity. They part, but 
only to have their budding affection fostered 
by the harshness of the archdeacon, who has 
apparently been the cause of Mr. Wyvil the 
hero’s ruin by some shabby trick constantly 
referred to, but never fully explained. Mr. 
Wyvil, however, triumphs over all difficulties, 
and the archdeacon accepts the news of his 
daughter’s engagement in an astonishingly 
meek way. This is only the beginning of 
wonders. “ Basildon ” is an estate whioh is the 
apple of discord or the bone of contention 
between four sets of people, and the schemes 
and oounter-sohemes of Sir Mark Morton, the 
present owner; Richard Wyvil, the dis¬ 
inherited heir; Mr. Smithson, the would-be 
buyer; and Isabel Harrison, the ultimate 
possessor, reflect credit on Mrs. Hunt’s in¬ 
genuity. The working-out of these schemes 
necessitates a great entanglement of love 
affairs. Sir Mark really marries Isabel’s 
maid, and at the same time pretends to be 
making love to his cousin. After an attempt 
at murder everything is made right by a 
legacy of Isabel’s, whioh enables her to buy 
baok Basildon and bestow it on her lover. 
Miss Harrison has no reason to complain of 
the law’s delay, for the will of the old gentle¬ 
man who leaves her this legacy is proved, the 
money realised, Basildon bought, and the 
legatee married all within one month. 

Paolo Gianini was not, as might be in¬ 
ferred from his name, an Italian, but was a 
native of some mysterious “ country ” often 
alluded to, but never specified. He came of 
an unlucky family, which had made and lost 
many fortunes, and was himself, when we meet 
him first, pursuing a literary career in an 
Italian town, doing his best to support his 
mother and his sister Iole. This young lady 
is on the point of receiving a proposal of mar¬ 
riage from Enrico Armani, the son of a 
parvenu baron and millionaire. She is all 
that is beautiful and charming, but she is 
poor, and the Baron Armani objects to the 
match. One day, however, the convenient 
bank of fiction breaks, the baron shoots him¬ 
self, Enrico finds himself penniless, and is, in 
}jis turn, rejected as a brother-in-law by Paolo 


Gianini. From this time Enrico goes steadily 
downhill, and the details of his degradation 
are not pleasing to dwell upon. Iole has the 
great good-luck to marry a Russian prince, 
and become a grande dame, and hopes are even 
held out of her one day being an ambas¬ 
sadress. Paolo falls in love with an actress 
called Mdlle. Esther, one of those strange 
beings who sway the world, yet are destitute 
of a surname, in spite of the obvious incon¬ 
veniences attending such a want. In the 
present case the deficiency was all the more 
odd, as Esther’s father was an Irish gen¬ 
tleman, who did not die till she was ten years 
old, an age at which a person of unusual 
talent might be supposed to know her own 
name. Esther runs away to escape from the 
cruelty of her schoolmistress, and after six 
years passed with a company of strolling 
players, she is taken in hand by a Paris 
manager. The reader is grateful to M. 
Tzikos for having allowed her to devote two 
years to her training, instead of making her 
burst upon the world as a heaven-inspired 
genius who despises the most ordinary rules 
of the stage. As has been said, she and 
Paolo fall in love, but an obstacle exists in 
the shape of a husband to whom Esther has 
rashly united herself. During three volumes 
the lovers correspond, and long for the day of 
freedom, all which strikes unpleasantly on 
the reader. In the very last chapter the 
obstacle dies, and we then learn casually 
that his name is Graham. The book con¬ 
tains some forcible writing, and some of the 
characters, notably that of Prince Barianine, 
are well sketched; but it is unequal, and 
sometimes beam marks of unfamiliarity with 
the English language. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Chapman has 
not improved on her earlier novel, A Scotch 
Wooing. The Gift of the Gods is emphati¬ 
cally a “ day of small things.” The four 
heroines and rIx heroes spend their time with 
much satisfaction to themselves in picnics, 
balls, musical evenings, and weddings, all of 
which are described in detail. The reader 
learns exactly how they paired off in a walk, 
and the effect of each song upon every member 
of the audience. This minute information, no 
doubt, is instructive to anyone who wishes to 
become a success in society, but it is hardly 
amusing to the unambitious public. What 
little incident we get is confined to the 
second volume, where the husband of heroine 
No. 1 is supposed to be drowned, but he 
makes his appearance after three weeks’ 
absence, while the betrothed lover of heroine 
No. 2 is discovered to have given a written 
promise of marriage to his nurse’s daughter. 
This young lady is, however, induced to relin¬ 
quish her claim, and the story ends with two 
weddings. The scene is laid in the West of 
England, which seems to offer exceptional 
advantages to persons desirous of a settlement 
in life. 

The unusual temperance which caused the 
author of Valeria to confine herself to one 
volume is also displayed in the way in which 
she treats her subject. We use the feminine 
pronoun, for, although no indication of sex is 
given on the title-page, the book is unmistake- 
ably a woman’s book. The story deals with 
the intrigues of Republican Venice in 1848, 


and, unlike the greater number of such tales, 
succeeds in interesting the readers in the 
characters as well as the cause. The heroine 
herself is of an uncommon type, and her 
adventures, if rather wild, are not impossible. 
She is devoted heart and soul to her country, 
and has been trained by her father to assume 
all kinds of disguises in order to carry in¬ 
formation to the other conspirators. At one 
time she appears as a boy, at another as a 
gondolier who can smoke a cigar or steer a 
boat against any gondolier on the Grand 
Canal. When we take leave of her she has 
fallen in battle at Novara, for poor Valeria 
has paid the common penalty of enthusiastic 
natures. Won over by the admiration of an 
Austrian Count, and mistaking his liking for 
herself for devotion to Italy, she has trusted 
him with important secrets, which he at once 
betrays to the Government. She discovers 
his treachery by accident, follows him, changes 
places with his gondolier, and in a moment 
of rage pushes off the boat as he is getting 
into it, and leaves him for dead on the steps 
of the Canal. Stung by remorse she enlists 
as a volunteer, and, after a year’s campaign¬ 
ing, dies on the field of battle. Related in 
this manner the story sounds romantic and 
absurd, but in the hands of the author it is 
worked out with great skill. The characters, 
with the possible exception of the hero, live 
and breathe; they are not embodied prin¬ 
ciples of good and evil, but men and women 
who are led into wrongdoing more from 
weakness than from wickedness. 

It is a great pity that Money should have 
been either written or translated; not that it 
could corrupt the morals of the most weak- 
minded person, for the characters are as vir¬ 
tuous as they are dulL In some instances 
stories bright and original in their natural 
surroundings lose everything on being 
transplanted, but Money can never have been 
lively in any circumstances. There is one 
Pierre Roland, a journalist, who has money 
left him by an unknown though admiring 
friend, and acts the part of fairy godfather to 
various people in the book. Then there are 
the heroine Margot and her father, and the 
young man whom she afterwards marries, and 
a good many more personages, all of whom 
are meant to be graceful, idyllic figures, and 
are really nothing but prosy, commonplace 
people. There is a flatness about the drawing 
of character that communicates itself to the 
feelings of the reader. The translation, too, 
is not always strictly grammatical or sensible. 
What, for instance, could be urged in defence 
of this sentence—“Abeille Duchenien had 
taken an utterly diametric oourse in life to 
that pursued by the Sphinx ” ? 

The author of The Mate of the Jessica has 
worked, like a more famous man, ut placeat 
pueris. Whether intentionally or not, he has 
made a book that will delight boys. In a 
very few chapters we have a ternfic scene 
with a captain in delirium tremens ; the 
captain is thrown to sharks; a young and 
lovely girl escapes in a long-boat with a boat¬ 
swain ; there is a fight, a calm, a submarine 
earthquake, a tornado (capital reading), a 
mutiny, a ship on fire, a villain pitched into 
the roaring element, a raft, and a rescue. 
The comic Irishman of the story is not (juite 
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a Micky Free, but be will pass. This work 
will suit a healthy taste, for sharks are more 
manly topics than sentiment, while cyelones 
beat psychological analysis in interest. 

L. B. Lang. 


CUBBENT LITEBATUBE. 

Papers for the Times on Religion, Ethics, and 
Conduct. VoL I. (London: E. W. Allen.) 
The importance of these very harmless papers 
is not great. Their authors — those who 
are not poetical, that is—are almost all in a 
speculative mood, and frequently do their 
thinking, as it would seem, without any sort of 
historical or philosophical preparation. The 
Egyptian Erne was regarded by the Jews as 
cruel beoause he was said to have compelled 
their forefathers to make brioks without straw, 
but tiie gentlemen who have contributed to 
these papers seem to find it a pleasant intel¬ 
lectual exercise. The most provoking thing 
about the book is that, crude as the speculations 
mostly are, we seem to see in many of the 
papers signs that the authors could, if they 
would try and wait, produce something whioh 
would be useful. The article on astrology is es¬ 
pecially entertaining. 

The Reiester BooJce of Saynte Denis Back- 
church Parishe, City of London, 'for Maryages, 
Christenynges, and Buryalles, begynnynge in the 
years of our Lord Ood 1538. Edited by Joseph 
Lemuel Chester, LL.D. (Harleian Society.) 
When the Comhill Registers were published by 
the Harleian Society a great dread came upon 
us that the future issues of the Register series 
would be of somewhat lees use than waste-paper. 
The editor of that volume, though doing his duty 
faithfully, gave it as his opinion that it 
would be sufficient for the time to oome if parish 
registers were not printed in fell, but only such 
extracts therefrom given as should seem from 
the editor’s point of view to be important. We 
protested at the time most strongly against this 
issue of mutilated documents. There were so 
many reasons for objecting to giving extracts 
only, that we oouldonly bring forward the more 
important of them. The one overwhelming 
argument is that no man, however encyclopae¬ 
dic his knowledge and wide his sympathies, is 
to be trusted to do such a work, if anyone 
were competent for it we have no hesitation in 
saying that Col. Chester, the editor of the 
Backchurch Register, is the man. His unrivalled 
knowledge of genealogical documents and power 
of generalisation qualify him better than anyone 
else to attempt the feat; but he has realised 
that the nature of things renders the task im¬ 
possible, and has, therefore, with modest wisdom, 
not undertaken it. The genealogical records of 
this country are wanted for many purposes. 
Pedigree-making—a most useful labour, or a 
very vulgar pastime, according to the objects 
which the pedigree-maker .has in view—is by 
no means the sole, perhaps not even the chief, 
reason for whioh we wish to see the parish 
registers of this country in print. The statis¬ 
tician and the anthropologist want them for 
several reasons, and the historian of social life 
is oonoerned with them at every turn. The 
growth of names, too, is a subject whioh has im¬ 
portant bearings, both on history and on lan¬ 
guage, and it can nowhere else be so easily or 
so accurately traced as in the pages of our parish 
registers. People who have not made these 
things an object of study are commonly not 
aware that even Christian names have not been 
settled for many years, and would be surprised 
to hear that J ulian, when met with in a sixteenth- 
or seventeenth-century register, commonly indi¬ 
cates a woman, that Florence is at least as likely 
to be a male name as a female one, and that 
Frances does duty alike for men and women. 


Surnames are, of course, much more numerous, 
and their origin can only be arrived at by 
tracing them to their earlier forms before they 
had been spoiled by the unconscious action 
of the laws of language and the wilful dis¬ 
tortion of the clergy and others who wrote 
the registers, who so frequently had got 
a wrong meaning of the word into their heads, 
and forced the spelling into harmony therewith. 
Thus, Gummersal, a local surname taken from 
a village in Yorkshire, first by a blunder got 
written Gummerson, and then had an interpreta¬ 
tion invented for it setting forth how it signified 
the son of Gunhild. We do not know whether 
a reviewer, before pronouncing an opinion on a 
book of this kind, is expected to have read it 
from end to end. We imagine that even the 
most exacting editor hardly holds a theory so 
“ rigourist ” as this. We have discharged 
that duty, if duty it be, to the utter¬ 
most, and are bound to say that we have 
deteoted no errors. We observed, however, on 
our journey down the pages, that what are 
commonly considered distinctively Puritan 
names occur but very sparingly. There are 
more foreigners than we should have expected 
to find, and among them several of the 
kin of that noted Zealander, Sir Cornelius 
Vermuden, whose great drainage works in the 
Fens and the level of Hatfield Chace in Lin¬ 
colnshire and Yorkshire make him a man of 
mark in the annals of engineering. 

Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Parish 
of Deddington, Oxon. By the Bev. E. Marshall, 
M.A., F.S.A. (Oxford: Parker.) The pam¬ 
phlet before us is a reprint of a paper com¬ 
municated to the North Oxfordshire Archaeo¬ 
logical Society. Mr. Marshall is a well-known 
worker in the fields of mediaeval local history, 
and it is, therefore, almost needless to say 
that his writing is scholar-like and to the 
point. We have no doubt that he could give 
us “ chapter and verse” for all he says, but we 
very much regret that he has not th ought it 
needful to furnish exact references. This is 
unwise on many acoounts. The ordinary 
reader, who can be credited with but very slight 
knowledge of the labour that attends historical 
researoh, will not understand that any more 
toil has been spent in writing this pamphlet of 
six-and-forty pages than would have been 
required to wnte a sermon of the same length. 
This is an impression which should by no means 
get abroad. The student, who will certainly 
often turn to its pages, will be disappointed in 
not being directed at once to original sources, 
many of which must necessarily contain much 
which Mr. Marshall has been compelled to 
omit. The notorious Sir William Scroggs, the 
Lord Chief Justice, before whom were tried 
the victims of the Popish Plot, was born at 
Deddington. Burnet, though by no means 
the man from whom we would trustfully receive 
historical or indeed any other sort of instruc¬ 
tion, was certainly right in the evil character 
he has given of him. His deficiency in “ moral 
virtue” is, however, hardly a ground for con¬ 
temning his learning. His Practice of Courts- 
leet and Courts-Baron passed through at least 
three editions, and is an important book on 
manor law, which has been used, mostly without 
acknowledgment however, by almost everyone 
who has written on the subject from the days 
of Charles H. to Victoria. 

The Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture has 
circulated among its members a paper on the 
Rainfall, Water Supply, and Drainage of Lin¬ 
colnshire, by Mr. W. H. Wheeler. It deserves 
to be read by many besides those who are inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of the great fen county. 
It is a oarefully-compiled scientific treatise, and 
however much we may differ from one or two 
of the author’s conclusions, he compels us to 
acknowledge that he has not put pen to paper 


without mastering the details of his subjeot. 
We regret that so little is said as to the north¬ 
west of the oounty. The drainage of the fringe 
of rich warp land stretohing on the eastern bank 
of the Trent from Gainsborough to the Humber 
is nowhere satisfactory, and in some places is as 
bad as well cam be. The following passage con¬ 
cerning the water supply for villages is worth 
attention. The poor suffer in times of drought 
in many parts of England in a manner whioh 
their well-to-do neighbours would feel it hard 
to understand, even if the circumstances were 
explained to them. 

“ Churches and schools afford a valuable source 
o! supply for villages whioh is almost entirely 
neglected. An ordinary village church covers about 
7,000 square feet, and the schools 1,000 more. 
These together would yield over 90,000 gallons in 
the course of the year, equal to a daily Bupply of 
260 gallons. In a village in Wiltshire, where Miss 
Burdett-Coutta built a tank to take the water from 
this source for the use of the cottagers, it was found 
that as many as 120 buckets of water were counted 
as being fetched in one day; and the people said it 
was one of the greatest aots of kindness that had 
ever been done for them.” 

Mb. Matthay’s reprint of three tales by 
Christoph von Sohmid has reached a third 
edition. This is, of itself, a sufficient proof that 
it has been found useful to learners of German. 
The vooabulary at the end, whioh contains all, 
or nearly all, the words in the text, seems to be 
carefully done. 

We have received the first four parts of Dr. 
Alexander Schmidt’s edition of Shakspere’s 
Dramas, with German notes. The English text 
is printed in clear, bold type, and the German 
notes are short and to the point. The rubbish 
that is printed about SI akspere, both in Ger¬ 
many and England, is so out of all proportion 
to that which is useful that we are glad to be 
able to praise without stint what seems likely 
to be a cheap and sensible edition. 

A Voyage with Death; and other Poems. By 
Adair Welcker. (Oakland, California: Strick¬ 
land and Co.l There are few signs of poetic 
power here, but the verses will scan and the 
rhymes do not offend eye or ear. Mr. Welcker 
is evidently a man of culture; the thoughts of 
our best poets are familiar to him, and, if we 
mistake not, his taste has not been formed by 
reading English authors only. We seem to 
catch at times a far-away echo from the Ger¬ 
man, not as we get it in translation books, but 
as if it had been read and fblt in the original. 

Columbarium; or, the Pigeon House. Being 
an Introduction to a Natural History of Tame 
Pigeons. By John Moore. London, 1735. 
Reprint edited by W. B. Tegetmeier, F.E.S. 
(Field Offioe.) The Columbarium is said to 
be the oldest work on tame pigeons in the 
English language. Whether this be true 
or not, it is certainly the one from which 
almost all succeeding writers on the sub¬ 
jeot have borrowed or stolen. Moore seems 
to have been a resourceful man. His main 
occupation in life, however, was making and 
vending a certain worm-powder, whioh, as is 
the wont of quaok medicines, hod the habit of 
performing wonderful cures. In his capacity 
as worm-doctor, Moore was laughed at by Pope, 
but the poet’s satire was in this instance very 
ood-natured. Whether Moore was a pigeon- 
ealer as well os an apothecary we do not know. 
Such a man would most probably make his 
amusements pay, but we believe be studied 
pigeons because he really liked them. There is 
no indication that the book is a translation from 
the French, as has been suggested, and we know 
of no Frenoh book which it more than distantly 
resembles. The facts in it—and they are many 
and curious—were, we believe, gathered by 
Moore from the oral testimony of pigeon 
fanciers, not picked up in reading. As was the 
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oustom in almost all books of the time, there 
is much chaff mixed with the grain of true 
knowledge. The stuff about the medical use of 
pigeons’ flesh and the yalue of their dung may 
as well be forgotten, as might also the oft-tola 
tele of Mohammed’s pigeon, for which no pre¬ 
sentable authority has hitherto been found.' 
We know, too, that Christianity hangs as a very 
loose garment on many of the Eastern races, 
but can it be really true that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ispahan so anxious are the people to 
get up pigeon-cotes that “ some of the vulgar 
sort will turn Mohammedans to have that 
liberty ” ? The pigeon is a bird that has made 
a name in history, for if we forget the passages 
relating to it in Holy Scripture, the classical 
writers, and the silly tele in which a pigeon is 
represented as aiding the Arabian Prophet to 
deceive, we have the pigeons and pigeon- 
houses of the lords of the soil doing their part 
to bring about the crash of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Had Mr. Moore lived three-quarters of a 
century later, we should no doubt have heard 
from him something of this. He did not know, 
however, much of the history of the pigeon in 
his own country—for instance, that, as church¬ 
wardens’ aooounts testify, they were very com- 
monly kept in church towers in former days, 
and that in the reign of Edward VI. pigeon- 
matches were held in Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 
The book is well printed, and, we believe, accu¬ 
rately reproduces the original. To those who 
are not pigeon fanciers, the explanation of words 
at the end will not be the least entertaining 
part of the book. It is curious to find that in 
1735 it was thought needful to explain the 
meaning of such words as compact, dictates, 
genuine, and priority. 

The Register Books of Christeninges, Marriages, 
and Burialls within the Precinct of the Cathedrall 
and Metropoliticall Church of Chritte of Canter- 
burie. Edited by Robert Hovenden. (Harleian 
Society.) Mr. Hovenden has given us a most 
careful imprint of the Canterbury Registers in 
suoh a form that genealogists and other students 
may use them with the greatest ease. He has 
most wisely refrained from making omissions, 
well knowing that no person can tell what facts 
may be important and what not so. The book 
is not annotated with the elaborate care which 
makes Colonel Chester's Westminster Abbey 
Registers a complete treasure-house of genea¬ 
logical lore, but it contains all fitting guides to 
a oomplete understanding of the text. 

Memorials of the Abbey of St. Mary of 
Fountains. Collected and edited by John 
Richard Walbran. Yol. II,, part I. (Surtees 
Society.) The first volume of The Memorials of 
Fountains Abbey was published in 18(13. The 
second part was printed as far as the eightieth 
page when its compiler was struck down by 
death. The council of the Surtees Society 
determined, wisely as we think, to issue the 
work in the form in which its author left it. 
The text, just as he had seen it through the press, 
is here given with no additions whatever, except 
certain documents whioh had been already pre¬ 
pared, and a reprint of several papers on Foun¬ 
tains Abbey and allied subjects which Mr. Wal- 
bran had at various times contributed to local 
societies. The book must be taken for wbat it 
is, not a finished work, but the last frag¬ 
ments from the hands of one of the most 
learned and accomplished of our northern 
antiquaries. In this light it has a melancholy 
interest quite apart from any value it may have 
as illustrating the history of one of the most 
important of the Cistercian houses. As a 
contribution to knowledge it cannot be com- 
Dared with the first volume, which contains the 
chronicle of Fountains, and most, if not all, 
of the early documents relating to the history of 
the foundation. Had its author lived to write 
the preface we should have had a connected 


history down to the period of the fall of the 
monastic establishments. Nothing, however, 
of this kind has been found among his papers 
beyond a few notes, arranged in chronological 
order, which are given just as he left them. A 
history of the Cistercian order in England is still 
a great want. These memoranda will be of 
no little service to any student who may under¬ 
take the work. 

Miss Sabaii J. Y. Dodds has written a 
pleasant, straggling, chatty book for children, 
which she oalls Stories from Early English 
Literature (Griffith and Farran). It may be 
fairly described as Henry Morley and water: 
innooent drink for infantine throats. Starting 
with booksellers' shops and Druids, and passing 
through Carlyle and the Royal Academy, Miss 
Dodds arrives at Beowulf, then goes off to 
Satan, Noah, Prof. Ruskin, and Asia Minor, 
Orpheus, Mrs. Browning, Haroun-al-Raschid, 
&c., and in oourse of time arrives at Chaucer, of 
whose dates she makes the usual old mess, 
saying that he was bora about 1328, instead of 
1340, and that he “set to work to write his 
brighest and richest work of all, The Canterbury 
Tales, at the age of seventy,” instead of trans¬ 
lating and making its tales gradually from about 
thirty to about sixty, when he died. Of course 
Lydgate’s Complaint of the Black Knight is put 
down to him, and the later lady’s Flower and 
the Leaf, too. But these things are “ of no 
consequence” to young folk who like cheery 
chat. Miss Dodds tells interestingly the stories 
of Havelok, Ouy of Warwick, Chaucer’s 
Knight's Tale, and gives short aocounts of our 
chief English writers down to the time of 
Caxton. Her book will serve as an introducer 
of young people to our worthies of olden time. 

Messrs. Leeoux, of Paris, have published 
the translation into French by Viotor Gauvain, 
a lieutenant in the French Navy, of Bishop 
Bigandet’s Life or Legend of Oaudama, the 
Buddha of the Burmese. It is probably needless 
to point out the merits of this already well- 
known work; but as the second English edition 
of it has long since been out of print, students of 
Buddhism may be glad to have their attention 
directed to this accurate version of a book 
the original of which is now so difficult to 
procure. As a work of reference its usefulness 
will be impaired by the absence of any index, 
and even of head-notes to the pages, the table 
of contents being but a meagre and insufficient 
guide to any passage a reader may be anxious 
to find—more especially as the Indian names 
in their Burmese dress are very difficult to 
recognise. When older authorities shall have 
been made accessible, Bishop Bigandet’s version 
of a Burmese work of the last century will 
doubtless lose much of its interest, but it and 
Spence Hardy’s are at present the only acoounts 
of the life or legend of the Buddha (in any 
European language) whioh can lay claim to 
completeness. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Albert S. Bolles, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Boston, whose 
Industrial History of the United States we 
reviewed some months ago, is preparing for 
publication a Financial History of the United 
States. A forthcoming chapter of it appears in 
the form of an article in the July Penn Monthly, 
published at Philadelphia. 

A new periodical, devoted to the archaeology 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, is to be published 
under the editorial care of Mr. J. P. Earwaker. 
The title selected is Local Cleanings, and the 
periodical is in effect a continuation of the anti¬ 
quarian articles published under that designa¬ 
tion in the Manchester Courier. 

Messes. Thomas De La Rue and Co. have 


in the press a new book by “ Cavendish,” con¬ 
sisting of general and historical essays on cards 
and card games, decisions of the late Mr. Clay 
on disputed points, and a collection of card- 
room aneodotes and reminiscences. 

We understand that the second volume of Col. 
Malleson's History of the Indian Mutiny will bo 
issued by Messrs. Wm. H. Allen and Co. early 
this month. The volume will comprise the 
Storming of Delhi; the Relief of Lucknow ; the 
movements of the Columns in the North-West 
Provinces, in Behar, and in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Bengal; the Storming of Lucknow; 
the Campaign in Rohilcund, and the adminis¬ 
tration of Bajputana. 

An article contributed by Mr. J. E. Bailey to 
the Manchester City News, and since reprinted 
for private circulation, shows the curious fact 
that there was a proposal made in 1640-41 for 
the establishment of a university in Manchester. 
This appears from a letter and petition sent by 
Henry Fairfax, then Rector of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, to his brother, Lord Fairfax, who, how¬ 
ever, did not think there was any chance of 
realising the desires of the “ nobility, gentry, 
clergy, freeholders, and other inhabitants of the 
northern parts of England.” Yorkshire, while 
agreeing as to the desirability of another 
university, wished it to be placed at York. 
The breaking out of the Civil War put an end 
to whatever hope might survive Lord Fairfax’s 
reply that he and other members of the Parlia¬ 
ment with whom he had consulted were “ hope¬ 
less of having it.” After a lapse of two 
centuries Manchester is to have a “Victoria 
University.” 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery is about to re-appear 
in a new edition with Notes and an Introduction 
by Francis George Heath, author of Our Wood¬ 
land Trees. There has been no reproduction of 
Gilpin’s famous work since the edition, published 
in 1834, by Sir Thomas Diok Lauder, who, how¬ 
ever, by a curious oversight, copied Gilpin’s 
first edition of 1791, omitting all the important 
corrections made in the third edition of 1808. 
The present re-issue will be illustrated by 
eighteen drawings on wood, all re-drawn from 
the original landscapes, &o., of Gilpin, and by 
a frontispiece engraving of Gilpin’s ohurch at 
Boldre, and it will be published very shortly by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 

The new printing club established at Man¬ 
chester under the title of “ The Record Society 
for the Publication of Original Documents 
relating to Lancashire and Cheshire ” has held 
its first meeting and issued its first volume. It 
is intended to print inquisitiones post mortem , 
wills and inventories, subsidy rolls, court and 
guild rolls, clerical records, parish registers, 
and miscellaneous documents of public interest. 
The first publication, edited by Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Fishwick, contains Lancashire and 
Cheshire church surveys, 1649—55. 

Mr. Quaritoh is about to issue a catalogue 
of Spanish books which will include, not only 
Castilian literature, but also books in Limosin, 
Catalan, and Portuguese. It comprises a collec¬ 
tion of rare editions such as could only be found 
in a great special library like that of the late 
Don Pedro Salvii, and many which are not even 
there; several Cancioneros and Romanoeroa. 
including the excessively rare Segunda Parte of 
the Romanccro General. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. will issue in 
a short time a work by John Mortimer Murphy, 
author of Rambles in North-Western America, 
entitled Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 
The purpose of the book is to give sketches of 
the haunts and habits of all the game and fur 
quadrupeds in the West, and such hunting inci¬ 
dents as the author or his friends encountered in 
their pursuit. 
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The same author is preparing a work called 
Sketch# of Florida, the Bahamas, Bermudas, and 
Barbadoes, with a description of their agricul¬ 
tural and commercial resources. 

Apropos of the artiole on Dr. William Turner 
in the Academy for June 21, Mr. B. Daydon 
Jaokson writes:— 

“ Although nearly lost sight of as a religions con¬ 
troversialist, William Turner, Doctor of Medicine, 
is well known to a large number of his fellow- 
countrymen as the Father of English Botany, and 
the first writer on that science in England whose 
writings merit attention. His earliest production 
was the Ltbellus de lie Herbaria novus (London, 
1538, 8vo), extending only to twenty pages. Some 
time since 1 edited a facsimile reprint of this 
pamphlet, giving modern names to the plants, a 
fife of the author, and a list of his multifarious 
writings, in as complete a form as possible. The 
lists furnished by Wood in the Athenae Oxonienses, 
ed. Bliss, and by Cooper in the Athenae Cantu- 
brigienses, are defective in many particulars. Ten 
years later the Libellus was followed by .the Names 
ofHerbes( London, 1548, 8vo), a work of considerable 
interest and value, which, I am glad to hear, is 
about to be edited by Mr. James Britten for the 
English Dialeot Society. Turner’s principal work, 
however, was his Herbal, issued in three parts, from 
1551 to 1568, partly while the anthor was under the 
protection of the Duke of Somerset and partly 
while he was exiled in Germany. The excellence 
of these books is due to the faot that Turner had 
studied plants under the most prominent teachers 
abroad, and enjoyed the friendship of men like 
Conrad Gesner, of Zurich.” 

The annual volumes of the Chatham Society 
will be in the hands of the members in a few 
days. Of the Collectanea Anglo-Poetica of the 
late Rev. Thomas Corser, the ninth and 
penultimate part is here given. The second 
and concluding portion of Col. Fishwick’s 
History of Garstaruj contains much fresh 
matter, and is an acceptable addition to Lan¬ 
cashire topography. More important, however, 
is the volume, edited by Mr. J. E. Bailey, 
F.S.A., containing the inventories of church 
goods in the Salford hundred made in 1552 by 
the commissioners of Edward VI. These con¬ 
tain many indications of spoliation. It is a 
curious fact that only one Bible occurs in these 
lists. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen 
will bring out next week a work on Alpine 
Plants. The first volume will be illustrated with 
100 ooloured plates painted from Nature, and 
will oontain full descriptions of each, with an 
Introduction, &a, by Mr. A. W. Bennett. 

We are informed that, in response to numerous 
appeals, the Religious Traot Society has decided 
to issue the Girls' own Paper as a companion to 
the Boyd own Paper, which has already obtained 
a wide circulation among all classes. 

Messrs. William Colltns, Sons and Co. 
will shortly publish a History of Bussia for 
Schools, by Robert Gossip; an edition of Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes, with Introduction and Notes; 
and Lectures on The General Physiology of the 
Nervous System, by Prof. M. Kenrick, M.D., 
and on The Structure and Development of the 
Brain, by Allen Thompson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Prof. G. Seyffarth has given in a reprint 
from the Transactions of the Academy of Science 
of St. Louis, U.S.A., what are called transla¬ 
tions of the hieroglyphics on one of the Egyp¬ 
tian mummy coffins in Paris. The system of 
interpretation here employed has been given up 
by almost everyone as worthless, and if to be 
remembered at all it should be only with others 
of equal value as things of the past. It is now 
disinterred by its inventor and used in this 
paper entitled Egyptian Theology. Many curious 
theories have been put forward on this subject, 
but it is fortunately very seldom that we meet 
with so much valueless and injudicious matter 


crammed into twenty-eight octavo pages of the 
Transactions of a learned society. . 

M. Hucher, of the Chateau de la Renaudidre, 
near Le Mans, has finished his edition of the 
earliest prose version of the Romance of the 
Holy Grail, from Old French MSS. of the 
thirteenth century. He hopes for some readers 
in England among the admirers of Malory’s 
Morte d'Arthur and Tennyson’s Arthurian 
idyls. M. Hucher has cleared up to his own 
satisfaction the difficulties about Robert de 
Borron’s and Walter Mapes’s respective shares 
in the series of Arthur romances, and has 
identified Robert of Borron with one member of 
the well-known Borron family in France. In 
the present third and concluding volume of the 
work M. Hucher has included the episode of 
Tpooras and the Romance of Grimaud, which 
tells what befell the kingdoms of Evalach- 
Mordrenis and Seraphe-Nasoicus after their 
deaths. 

Mr. Charles Frederici has published 
another issue—the third yearly issue—of his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, which purports to be a 
complete list of the books, papers, serials, and 
essays published in 1878 in all parts of the 
world on the history, languages, religions, an¬ 
tiquities, literature, and geography of the East 
(i.e., of Asia and Africa). The total number of 
titles given is 2,084 ; so that this list notices a 
large quantity of writings good, bad, and in¬ 
different. It is not always strictly acourate— 
assigning, for instance, Burnell's important 
work on South-Indian Palaeography to Mr. 
Burgess—but will nevertheless be found useful 
for* reference by students, booksellers, and 
librarians. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillifps has, during a late 
tour in the North, taken for recreation, found 
time to examine the municipal reoords of York 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and part of those at 
Edinburgh, for notices of payments to travelling 
companies of actors, &c. He also examined 
hastily the Cathedral Libraries of Peterborough, 
York, Durham, and Ripon, the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh, and the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow, for notes likely to help in 
the compilation of the second part of his Illus¬ 
trations of the Life of Shakspere, whioh he will 
take up forthwith. He has still something 
fresh to say on Hamlet ; he has to clear away 
the mistake of Burbage having anything to do 
with the Queen’s Players who visited Stratford 
when Shakspere is supposed to have joined 
them; and much other information to give that 
the student of Shakspere will value. The 
sooner his book is out, the better. 

As Phillip Stubbes, in his Anatomy of the 
Abuses in England in 8hakspere’s youth, a.d. 
1583, naturally deals with some of the popular 
Catholic superstitions of the time, Mr. Furniv&ll 
will add to his edition of the work for the New 
Shakspere Society a reprint of the fourth book 
of the very rare englishing (by Barnabe Googe) 
of Thomas Kirohmaier or Naogeorgus’s Regnum 
Papisimi .-j Popish Kingdoms, or Reigne of Anti¬ 
christ, in which he deals with the superstitious 
practices prevalent on saints’ days and other 
holidays in Germany and other Catholic countries 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. Brand 
quotes largely from the Latin book in his Popular 
Antiquities, and his editors have taken Barnabe 
Googe’s englished version of the passages; 
but the English work is so rare—have we more 
than a complete copy in the University Library, 
Cambridge, and an incomplete one in the Douce 
collection in the Bodleian 1 —that those Eliza¬ 
bethan students who have often wanted to see 
the context of Brand's extracts will be glad to 
find it in Mr. FumivaU’s Stubbes. 

M. Paulin Paris has in the press the second 
volume of his handsome edition of Guillaume 
de Tyr’s contemporary History of the Crusades, 


as translated into French by Bernard le 
Trisorier in the thirteenth century. This Old- 
French version was the most popular of all in 
the Middle Ages, and its language is easy and flow¬ 
ing, intelligible to the modern reader. M. Paris 
adds to the book a full glossary and Introduc¬ 
tion, head and tail pieces from MSS. of the 
thirteenth century, and some excellent maps by 
M. Auguste Longnon, showing the lines of march 
of the pilgrims and conquerors. The work is 
one of the ohoice series headed by M. Natalis 
de Wailly’s editions of the Chronioles of Ville- 
hardouin and Joinville, and is a good speoimen 
of the best kind of Frenoh printing and general 
get-up. 

The current number of the China Review 
contains some good artioles on interesting sub¬ 
jects. The writer of the first article, on 
“ Legislation and Law in Ancient China,” 
assuming the authenticity of the earlier books 
of the Shoo king, finds a very remote ancestry 
for Chinese legislation. As there is no evidence 
existing to disprove the statements of the Shoo 
king, the author of the article is quite within 
his rights in accepting as genuine all that is 
contained in The Canon of Shun and other books. 
But it must be confessed that the condition of 
political and scientific development with which 
the China of the time is there credited is of so 
comparatively advanced a type that one is 
inclined to look upon muoh, at least, of the his¬ 
tory of the period as an invention of a later 
date. Mr. Molntyre’s article on the references 
in The Book of Rites to anoestral worship is well 
worth reading. Besides pointing out muoh that 
is new in the original conception of the practice, 
it establishes the important fact that prayer does 
not enter into the liturgy used at the worship, 
and that in fact the act of reverence performed 
partakes rather of the nature of a respectful 
recognition of the existence of the ancestral 
shades than of an act of devotion. “ Y. W. X.” 
contributes two articles of very unequal merit. 
The first is a translation in verse of the Li Sao, 
and of this we can only say that the halting and 
unmetrical lines have not even the redeeming 
quality of representing faithfully the original. 
His criticism on Mr. Kingsmill’s Shi king, on 
the other hand, is a timely and vigorous protest 
against the vagaries of that school of philologists 
which pronounces Chinese syllables to be but 
transcriptions of Sanskrit words, and the folk¬ 
lore of China a direct reproduction of Indian 
mythology. We cannot close this notioe without 
drawing attention to Mr. Bourne’s “ Historical 
Table of the High Officials composing the 
Central and Provincial Governments of China,” 
whioh will be found a most acourate and 
interesting record. The last pages of the 
number are devoted, as usual, to snort-notioea 
of new books, and Notes and Queries. 

Theodor Ackermann, of Munich, has 
issued a catalogue of all literature bearing 
upon the Faust legend from 1519 to 1879. 

The Manchester Free Library has just 
acquired a curious and interesting collection 
of newspapers anil periodicals published during 
the Commune and the Siege of Paris. Some of 
these— L'CEil de Marat, for instance, of which 
only three copies are known to exist—are of a 
high degree of rarity, and all of them are of 
interest as historical documents. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen 
announoe for immediate issue Fifteen Maps to 
illustrate Caesar's Gallic IFar, drawn by Albert 
Kampen, and prepared at the famous Geogra- 
phisches Institut at Gotha. The maps (coloured) 
are published in small folio size, and are accom¬ 
panied by descriptive text. The publishers 
announce that this series will be followed by 
another set of maps to illustrate Livy, and if 
the undertaking meet with sufficient support 
and be found useful, it will be continued by 
maps to ^enophon, Cqrtiug, $c, 
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The Advocates’ Library (Edinburgh), with 
the exception of the Law Boom, will be closed 
during the month of August. 

The next volume of the “Bluebell Series” 
of original novels will be from the pen of C. C. 
Fraser Tytler (Mrs. Edward Siddell), author of 
Jonathan. It is entitled Making and Marring, 
and will be published in September. 

We have reoeived Epoch* of History, a com- 

£ lete edition in one volume, edited by the Rev. 

[. Creighton (Longmans); Industrial Biog¬ 
raphy, by Samuel Smiles, new edition (Murray); 
Gaddings with a Primitive People, by W. A. 
Baillie Grohman, second edition (Remington) i 
Selection from the Correspondence of the late 
Macvey Napier, Esq. (Macmillan); Outlines of 
Field-Oeology, by Archibald Geikie, second 
edition (Macmillan); Hambies in Search of Wild 
Flowers , by Margaret Plues, third edition (G. 
Bell and Sons); Outlines of Geology and Geolo¬ 
gical Notes of Ireland, by W. Hughes, third 
edition (Dublin: Gill); BoMme, by C.S.Welles 
(New York: Putnams); &o. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Petermann’s Mittheilungen publish an article 
on the Indian tribes of California, based upon 
Stephen Powers’ researches, as laid down in 
vol iii. of the Contributions to North-American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1877), and an elaborate 
paper on the geographical distribution of the 
plague, by Dr. 0. Martin. The latter paper 
abounds in statistical details, and traces the 
successive invasions of the plague from the 
days of Justinian, in the sixth century, to the 
recent outbreak ontheLower Volga. The plague, 
in tiie course of the fourteenth century, spread 
over all Europe, the extreme northern end of 
Scandinavia and the Christiansand Stilt of 
Norway alone excepted. Later on, it travelled 
to the Canaries and the Cape Yerd Islands, but 
it never reached America, for the disease 
popularly known as “pest” in Chili is a 
catarrhal fever. Aderbeijan appears at the 
present time to be the focus of this epidemic, 
which reigns there in permanenoe. 

Private considerations compel Dr. Bohlfs to 
retire from the leadership of the African 
expedition, but he has, we believe, consented 
to remain at the head of it for the present He 
is now at Bengazi, and the promises made by 
the newly-appointed Turkish governor justify a 
hope that it will be possible to overcome the 
opposition offered by the fanatical Beet of the 
Znusi. As a proof of his good-will the 
governor has already recovered six camels which 
were stolen from the expedition. The thieves, 
leading men of the town, are in custody, and 
will be released only on payment of a fine of 
200,000 piastres, which will certainly not find 
its way into the treasure-ohest of the African 
Association. Careful hypsometrical measure¬ 
ments made at Anjili and Jalo show that these 
oases are not depressed below the level of the 
sea, the former having an altitude of thirty, 
the latter of eighteen metres. 

Sir Reginald Beauchamp, Bart., is about 
to undertake a hunting expedition in the almost 
unknown wilds of Northern Manchuria during 
the coming winter. Though his main object 
will, of course, be the slaughter of “ big game,” 
it may be hoped that he will not neglect his 
excellent opportunities of adding to our very 
limited geographical knowledge of an interesting 
tract of oountry lying to the south of the Biver 
Amur. 

A good deal has been said of the exceedingly 
moderate cost of Major Serpa Pinto’s recent 
journey across Africa as compared with Came¬ 
ron’s and Stanley’s, but it must be remembered 
that Major Pinto has been relieved of the 
necessity of paying more than some seven or eight 


followers, and that this is by far the heaviest 
item in an Afrioan explorer’s expenditure. 

Recent letters from Zanzibar state that Oapt. 
Popelin, with the Second Belgian Expedition, 
hoped to start for the interior on July 10. It 
was intended to make in a preliminary trip a 
trial of the elephants presented by the king to 
the International Afrioan Association, and which 
were recently landed on the coast under the 
superintendence of Dr. Kirk. 

Letters have lately reached Berlin from 
the German West-African Expedition. Dr. 
Buchner, writing from Malange on April 8, 
gives some useful advice to travellers proposing 
to make their way into the interior from that 
side of the continent. He recommends them 
not to go out before the end of the rainy season, 
and to provide themselves with warm clothing, 
as the changes of temperature are very sudden. 
A letter from Herr Schiitt, apparently written 
somewhat earlier from the banks of the Chikapa, 
a tributary of the Kassai River, states that he 
was intending to proceed in a north-easterly 
direction from Kimbundo to the point between 
Malange and Mussumbo, where the great 
caravan-roads meet, and thence into the country 
of the Kashilengo tribe, whose territory is 
believed to extend as far east as the Lualaba. 
The oountry already traversed has been care¬ 
fully mapped, and large natural-history collec¬ 
tions have been made. 

M. A. Pin art, who has been on a scientific 
mission to North America, has recently returned 
to France. He has been chiefly occupied in 
exploring a very little-known tract of country 
in Sonora between Guaymas, at tbe bottom of 
the Gulf of California, and the United States 
frontier. 

M. Wertheman, a Peruvian traveller, whose 
explorations have been before alluded to in the 
Academy, and who last year surveyed the 
Calmapara, one of the tributaries of the Amazon, 
was in July to commenoe the survey of the 
Napo, another of its tributaries, whioh is of con¬ 
siderable importance from its connecting the 
great river system with the Quito region. 


NEW MSS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Among the MSS. lately added to the collec¬ 
tions of the British Museum are the following;— 
A History of Britain previous to the Norman 
Conquest, dealing in a great measure with 
ecclesiastical affairs, and written earlv in the 
last century ; some Papers of Samuel Disbrowe 
or Desborough, Chancellor of Scotland under 
the Commonwealth, with some Letters of General 
Monok, 1661—60: Correspondence and Papers 
of the family of Haddock, members of which 
were connected with the Navy for upwards of a 
century during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centimes, including the Official Correspondence 
of Admiral Haddock commanding in the 
Mediterranean in 1739 — 42: the Original 
Establishment-list of the Old Pretender, 1709. 
An ancient copy of Pope Gregory’s Moralia on 
Job, written in Merovingian characters in the 
eighth century, purchased at the Didot sale; 
a beautiful oopy of Durandus’ Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum, illuminated in Italy 
early in the fourteenth century, whioh was 
purchased at the same sale; the “ Spirituall 
Storehouse of Caelestiall Treasures,” by Robert 
Sherland, 1640; an Autograph Sermon by 
Matthew Henry. Cicero de Officiis, &c., 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth oentury. 
The Romances of Ipomedon and Protholaus, 
by Hue de Rotelande, of the fourteenth oentury. 
Collections relating to the family of Water- 
house, being extensive pedigrees and original 
papers collected by the late John Waterhouse, 
of Wellhead, Halifax, and bequeathed by him 
to the Museum; on account of the family of 


Thomhagh, of Fenton, co. Notts, 1683; Col¬ 
lections relating to Kidderminster, by William 
Hardwicke; Findings of Coroners’ Inquests in 
co. Linooln, 1669 —1701. Letters from Sir 
David Brewster, Dean Buckland, Thomas 
Bewick, and others, to Sir John and Sir Walter 
Trevelyan, bequeathed by the latter; Cor¬ 
respondence of members of the family of 
Byron, chiefly with Mrs. Augusta Leigh, 1714 
—1856, with autograph poems by Lord Byron 
and other members of the family; the last 
Letter of Francesco Feruoci to the Republic of 
Florence, 1530; the last Letter of Charles 
Dickens to his friend Charles Kent, June 8, 
1870, presented by Mr. Kent. Some volumes 
of Music, including the works of Joseph 
Riepel—“BasssohlUssel,” “Von der Fugs,” 
and “ Harmonisohes Sylbenmaass.” 


FLORENCE LETTER. 

Flames: July 17,1179, 

Alessandro Manzoni; studio biografioo di An¬ 
gelo de Gubernatis. (Florence: Lemonnier.) For 
an English resident m Italy Manzoni is a sub¬ 
ject tut must be handled with exoeeding deli¬ 
cacy and caution. “ In Italy we are all Man- 
zonians,” Gino Capponi used to say, and one is 
tempted to believe the saying on reading all 
that has been written on Manzoni and his works 
What military glory is to the French, national 
superiority to the Germans, that Manzoni ia to 
the Italians. One esteemed critio goes so far 
as to assert that there are but three tragedies in 
the world — Oedipus, Hamlet, and Adelchi; 
and although others will allow that Dante, Shak- 
spere, and Goethe are greater than Manzoni, itia 
altogether unsafe to bring forward the name of 
Sir Walter Soott. For ninety-nine Italians in 
every hundred thoroughly believe that I Promessi 
Sposi surpasses every novel that has been written. 
It is their gospel; I had almost said their fetish. 
In 1875 it reached its 118th separate edition, 
and it has been translated into every European 
language. But, while yielding fullest appre- 
ciation to the manifold merits and fascinations 
of the chef d’oeuvre that—like a burst of sun¬ 
light into a ball-room—brought air and light 
and honest sentiment into the artificial enclosure 
of the Italian literature of that time, it should 
be remembered that we foreigners judge the 
book by a literary standard alone, and, as a rule, 
know little of the social, political, and religious 
conditions that have contributed to its enduring 
success in Italy. Still, even here, some dis¬ 
sentient voices have been raised against the 

g eneral chorus of praise. Settembrini showed 
arsh injustice in his criticisms on Manzoni, 
and the poet Carduooi has judged the Promessi 
Sposi quite independently of the prestige with 
which it has been enoircled. 

It is a strange fact that amid the host of 
Manzonian books and pamphlets no complete 
biography of the great Lombard writer should 
yet have appeared. Without professing to 
supply this want, Prof, de Gubernatis’ pleasant 
volume—an amplification of the Manzoni lec¬ 
tures delivered by him at Oxford last year—is 
full of fresh and interesting matter, and will help 
English readers to a clearer understanding of 
Manzoni’s place in Italian literature. It con¬ 
tains one or two hitherto unpublished poems, 
many details of Manzoni’s youth and of his 

intercourse with distinguished Frenchmen during 
his residence in Paris, a careful analysis of Ins 
principal works and of his method of composi¬ 
tion ; describes the various influences deter¬ 
mining the different phases of his literary 
career, and gives numerous illustrations of the 
delicate wit and irony that so greatly added to 
the charm of his wonderful conversational 
powers. 

Ricordi Autobiografici di Giovanni Dupre. 
(Florence: Lemonnier.) Like Benvenuto 
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Cellini's history of his own life, this autobio¬ 
graphy of the veteran Sienese sculptor admirably 
exemplifies the truth that every man can write 
one good book. Without any pretension to 
literary skill, or evefi to ordinary general culture, 
Signor Duprd has succeeded in producing a 
thoroughly delightful volume; and the naive 
record of nig early years, of his trials, aspira¬ 
tions, and steadfast faithfulness to his inoora 
vocation is replete with unconscious poetry and 
pathos. The son of a journeyman woodoarver 
of mediocre industry and less ability, young 
Duprd conceived a passion for art at an age 
when most children are learning their alphabet. 
With pardonable pride, he dwells upon the joy 
of bis first success when, as a little fad of seven, 
he undertook a commission which his father had 
declined, and carved a new company of puppets 
for a Marionnette theatre at Pistoia. He was 
especially proud of some cork ducks, for these 
were his first studies from Nature, and, when 
drawn about by silk strings, “ it was a pleasure 
to see them, they looked so real.” All his 
spare half-hours were given to drawing, and the 
picture of the lonely little boy laboriously 
oopying old engravings while his' father slept, 
yearning for the caresses of the mother and 
sister left behind in Florence, is a very touching 
one. The elder Dupri loved the child after his 
own fashion, and finding him quick and intelli¬ 
gent dragged him about with him from town to 
town in search of work, but had no sympathy 
with his artistic cravings or with his longings 
for home. Soon, however, came happier times; 
the restless father found employment in Home, 
and the boy remained with his mother in 
Florence, and was apprenticed to an excellent 
woodcarver. Here he was allowed to try his 
hand on higher work than the fruit and flower 
ornaments of which he was so weary. But 
even angels and seraphim did not long content 
him, and as the Academy was an unattainable 
aradise, he continued to study design as best 
e could, with an occasional hint from luckier 
friends and the services of his comrades as models. 
The walls of his modest home were soon covered 
with charcoal studies, and better and better 
work came from his carver's bench and raised 
him in his master’s esteem. We have no space to 
linger over the details of the future sculptor's 
self-education in the days when, trudging 
through the streets of Florence, with a basket 
of shavings on his back, he would gaze in 
ecstasy at the immortal statues under the 
Loggia de’ Lanzi, or, peeping into the alabaster 
shops on the Lung’ Arno, speculate whether the 
time would ever come when he might at least 
work in that material instead of wood. But 
there is one episode which we cannot pass over 
in silence—tnat of his first and only love. 
With idyllic simplicity Signor Duprd recounts 
how one morning, chancing to raise his eyes 
from his tools, he saw a modest young girl with 
downcast eyes passing before the workshop 
window with short, swift steps. There was 
hardly time to see her face, but something in 
her figure and manner impressed him so 
strongly that he could not drive the pleasing 
vision from his head. A short time after, on 
the Paequa delle Rote (Whit-Sunday), he saw 
the same girl kneeling near him in church. 
Like Dante’s Beatrice, “ si adoma e sipura,” her 
beauty and the sweet humility of her expression 
and attitude riveted his glances and captured his 
heart. Mass over, he followed her at a respectful 
distance, and presently saw her enter the house 
of a laundress. This amazed him. Laundresses’ 
girls, he says, were generally bold and coquettish, 
but this maiden was aB modest as she was 
beautiful. After following her several times in 
the streets, he one day dared to speak to her, and 
though she would not listen to him, the rebuff 
increased his respect as well as his admiration. 
Finally, he boldly went to her employer, obtained 
her name qqd address, and after some difficulty 


gained her mother’s leave to pay his addresses 
in due form. The whole description of the 
simple courtship is deliciously typical of Italian 
manners. Soon obstacles arose on the part of 
his own parents; he was too young, his wages 
too low, and so forth. On this the girl’s mother 
took offence, he was forbidden the house, and 
for some months young Dupre! was a very 
miserable lover. But the strength of his passion, 
added to the strength of will that has distin¬ 
guished him through life, soon overcame oppo¬ 
sing influences, and before he was nineteen he 
became the husband of the good and gentle woman 
who was the partner of his efforts and triumphs 
until parted from him by death a few years ago. 
And now, a married man with family cares coming 
swiftly upon him, Giovanni Duprd steadily set to 
work to mount the ladder of art, and the reoord 
of his heroic labour is, as he justly deems it, a 
valuable lesson and encouragement to all earnest 
students. At first, he says, he had little hope 
of ever becoming a worker in marble, and tried 
to limit his ambition to producing artistic 
statuettes in wood. After some preparatory 
study in anatomical drawing, carried on in 
hours snatched from his rest, he carved a Santa 
Filomena, which was exhibited at the Florence 
Academy in 1838, praised in artistio circles, and 
finally sold to a Russian amateur. Encouraged 
by this gleam of suocess, he then determined to 
compete for the soulpture prize at the Belle 
Arti. But his few leisure hours being insuffi¬ 
cient for this prolonged labour, he, with his wife’s 
approval, boldly burnt his ships, giving up 
his place in Sani's wood-carving establishment 
and trusting to chance employment for the sup¬ 
port of his increasing family. In simply 
eloquent terms, Signor Duprd relates the diffi¬ 
culties and anxieties of this trial-time, when, 
but for his wife’s trust and his <5wn faith 
in his vocation, he would often have been 
tempted to resign artistic dreams for the 
obscure security of a workman’s career. His 
basso-relievo only won a semi-success, for votes 
were divided, and Duprd had to share the 
first prize with another competitor. To his 
family, however, this was a triumph, and 
the news of it cheered the dying hours of 
the mother who had always believed in her 
son’s gift. And now having earned a little 
money by the fabrication of a Seicento coffer 
for a dealer in antiquities—an episode which 
will be interesting to amateurs of art furniture 
—Dupre hired his first studio, engaged his first 
model, and began the work that founded his 
reputation. His means were exhausted long 
before the Dying Abel was finished, but some 
leading Florentine sculptors and painters 
generously headed a subscription which en¬ 
abled him to complete the statue in time for 
the Academy exhibition. Among the many 
anecdotes in Florenoe which add to the interest 
of Signor Duprh’s volume, there are few more 
grapmo than that of his first interview with 
the eccentric Bartolini, the well-known sculptor 
of the Fiducia in Dio, the Demidoff and Gzar- 
toryski monuments, &c. The Abel made a great 
sensation; all Florence flocked to see it, all 
Florence rang with praise of the self-taught 
sculptor. But detractors were not wanting; 
how was it possible that a man who had had no 
academical training should have produced a 
statue like this? The breath of calumny 
swelled to a mighty blast, and it was openly 
asserted that the Abel was no work of art at all, 
but a mere oast from the living model. And, 
incredible as it may seem, certain students were 
surprised one evening in the aot of measuring 
Dupre’s model, Tonino, whom they had stripped 
and placed in the attitude of the statue. 
Luckily for Dupre’s young fame, it was found 
that he had not adhered to his model’s propor¬ 
tions, for Tonino’s assertions that his employer 
had modelled like other sculptors had been 
treated with contempt, and on more than one 


occasion the worthy fellow got into trouble by 
asserting with arguments stronger than words 
Dupre’s innocence of all imposture. Mean¬ 
while, the statue remained unsold, and the 
young sculptor, disheartened and furious, was 
obliged to return to wood-carving to keep his 
family, although he knew that the only way 
to silence his calumniators would be to set 
up another statue without delay. Fortunately, 
the unworthy war waged against him had 
called up a powerful friend, one Count del 
Benino, a wealthy nobleman, who insisted upon 
advancing him whatever sum he needed for 
studio expenses. This kind aot proved the 
turning-point of Dupre’s career. From that 
time forward his path was comparatively smooth. 
His new work, Cain, progressed rapidly; the 
Archduohess Marie of Russia came to see it, 
and at once gave him a commission for both 
statues in marble.* Count del Benino refused 
to take back the sum that he had lent, other 
orders oame in, and Dupr£ was a famous man. 
The author dwells with much gratitude on the 
oonstant kindness shown to him by an English 
resident in Siena, Mrs. Macartney. This lady 
had set on foot a subscription in order that 
DuprAs Abel might be executed in marble for 
his native city, and had already collected one 
hundred scudi when the statue was bought by 
the Bussian Archduohess. We must refer 
our readers to the book itself for the sub¬ 
sequent phases of the sculptor’s career and 
the long list of his triumphs, and it would be 
beside our purpose to offer any criticism on 
works so well known as the Cavour monument 
at Turin or the basso-relievo over the great door 
of Santa Croce in Florenoe. The thoughts upon 
art scattered through the volume, if not very 
profound, are plainly the fruit of independent 
observation; while, in the remarks on the expres¬ 
sion of emotion in different raoes, it is interest¬ 
ing to note how, by another road, the artist 
arrives at the same results as the man of 
science. Linda Villari. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LAKE LOB AND COL. PBBJEVALSKY. 

Shingtut: Janes, 1879. 

I have only within the last few days received 
a oopy of the account of Col. Prejevalsky’i 
journey to Lake Lob, so that I have not had 
sooner the opportunity of studying in detail the 
controversy between him and Baron von Richt¬ 
hofen. Before the publication of the present 
volume, and also before 1 had seen any notice of 
Richthofen’s objections, the same difficulties had 
led me to arrive at the same conclusion as the 
latter (North China Herald, July 13, 1878), 
“that some lower reservoir than that reached 
by the colonel must exist, or we must have the 
strange phenomenon of salt marshes and 
brackish streams feeding a fresh-water lake.” 
The explanation given by Richthofen, that the 
true lake lies to the north-east of the Kara- 
Kurchin, seems to meet the case most naturally, 
and contravenes neither Frejevalsky’s narrative 
nor his reply. Indeed (on p. 163), he tacitly 
acknowledges as much, in assigning as the cause 
of the decimation of the stream the diversion 
of its waters into artificial lakes and marshes 
occupying vast tracts along its lower course. 

The oldest name by which the Lobnor was 
known to the Chinese seems to have been the 
Joh-ehui or Yok-shui, i.e., “ Dead-water,” of 
the tribute of Yii. The fables which sprang 
up about this anoient lake led to the name 
being transferred by Sze-ma T'sien to the 
Hamiln in Seistan, and in his account of Chung 
K’iew's mission (circ. 130 b.o.) occurs the first 
authentic mention of the lake. He calls it the 
Yen-tseh, or Yen-shui, “ Salt-marsh,” or ‘ ‘ Salt¬ 
water.” The term “ tseh ” means essentially a 
shallow expanse of water and reeds, a fen 
rather than a well-defined lake. 

Col. Frejevalsky speaks of the Aryan 
type predominating still among the miserable 
inhabitants of its margin ; and this is quite in 
accordance with the observations of Snaw at 
Yarkand and Kashgar, who was struck with 
the evident Aryan aspect of the people of 
Eastern Turkestan. The inroad of the Turks is 
a matter of history, and occurred about the year 
177 B.c., when we learn (Ts’ien-Han shu, trans¬ 
lated by Wylie) that the Hiung nil subjugated 
the Yueh-ti, whom they drove from these 
regions to Bactrin, and caused the submission 
of Low-lau, Wu-suu, Hu-ki, and the adjacent 
kingdoms to the Turkish yoke. 

The dame Lob or Lop, by which the lake has 
been known from time immemorial, is thus 
readily explained as a corruption of Lavnpa, 
i.e., “ salt-water,” which Sze-ma T’sien literally 
translated in his Yen-shui. Chang k’ien at¬ 
tempted, but in vain, to organise a league of all 
the non-Turkish peoples against the Hiung- ml. 
The memory of the expulsion of the Yueh-ti 
was still too fresh in their memory, and the 
people of Low-lan and Ku-sze gave much 
trouble to the Chinese oarayans, and incurred, in 
gonsecpenoe, tfie enmity of the Emperor, who 


sent a force which completely defeated them and 
captured the King of Low-lan (circ. 124 b.o.). 
These people lived south of Lake Lob, and the 
name of one of them, Low-lan, seems to have 
survived. Low-lan, we learn from Chinese 
sources, was subsequently called Shen-shin, 
under which title it is spoken of by Fah-hien 
and Yuen-oh’wang. and has been identified as 
the Charchan of Maroo Polo, the Chaohan of 
Johnson, and the Cherchen of Prejevalsky. 
All these names seem to have been variants of 
an original Dardan, the first syllable of which 
preserves its original form in Dard-i-stan. 

The other, Ku-sze, wa are told, is to be pro 
nounced as Che’ sze or Kiu Bze, and this 
enables us to identify it with T sie-navh of the 
Shiu King, in old Chinese Ch’e-mot, which leads 
up to Che-mo-ta-na of Yuen-ch’wang, appa¬ 
rently Akshmardana, t'.e., “Sand-heaps’ 1 ^ 
not inapt designation. 

Now, it will be remembered that Yuen 
oh’wang found the capital of Shenshen to be 
Na-fo-po, and the un-Turkish sound of the 
name has struck all commentators. It may 
most likely be interpreted as NavapAr, i.e 
the “ New City,” the old one having, there is 
reason to believe, been destroyed by the encroach¬ 
ments of the desert. 

One other loeality seems to he capable of 
identification. The Chinese troops marching to 
Yarkand, circ. 110 b.c., were well reoeived, Sze- 
ma Ts’ien informs us, in their passage through 
the smaller States; on their arrival at Lun-t’ow 
the people proved hostile, the Chinese general 
attacked the place, and, after a few days’ siege, 
destroyed it. “From Lnn-t’ow westward, as 
far as the chief town of Yuen (Yarkand), the 
road was level.” Lun-t’ow was thus situated 
at the passage from the mountainous district to 
the plain of Yarkand. The Chinese characters 
most probably represent a form Darsila, i.e., 

“ Severed rock,” and may be taken as the 
ancient name of Tokus-dawan, the “ Nine 
Passes ” referred to in Richthofen’s note. 

Our information regarding the pre-Turkish 
occupation of Eastern Turkestan is so limited that 
these remarks may be useful. They tally with 
what Yuen-ch’wang tells us of the Aryan char¬ 
acter of the people of Khoten in the seventh 
century. Thos. W. Kixgsmill. 


and an English missionary. Captain Jack, 
as this native was called, had gone into a fit 
of rage at his child having hurt himself, and, 
not finding his wife to punish, had beaten his 
sister instead about the head with a club. 
The missionary next day enjoined on him to 
ask her forgiveness, which he was naturally 
reluctant to do, but proposed that she should 
stick a spear into his arm, that his blood 
should atone for hers. A story of a Scotch 
shepherd makes a good pendant to this, 
showing the equal difficulty a civilised peasant 
feels in understanding savage law. Two 
natives had been arrested for killing a man 
of their own tribe. Mr. Taplin alleged that 
there was some excuse for the act, which wa« 
done as vengeance of blood for the death of 
a relative. 


SCIENCE. 

The Native Tribes of South Australia. With 
an Introductory Chapter by J. D. Woods. 
(Adelaide: Wigg; London: Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

The short aocounts of South Australian 
tribes drawn up by Taplin, Wyatt, Meyer, 
Shiirmann, and Gason are mostly difficult to 
get in England, and it was a happy thought 
of the Adelaide publishers to reprint them in 
the present volume. Of the curious details 
they contain it will be sufficient to give a few 
specimens. The Eev. George Taplin relates 
that the natives at Point Macleay told him 
how they first saw white men on horseback, 
and thought the horses were their visitors’ 
mothers, because they carried them on their 
backs. He also heard of another tribe who 
regarded the first pack-bullocks they saw as 
the white fellows’ wives, because they carried 
the luggage. These good stories the mis¬ 
sionary takes as proof of the unfathomable 
ignorance of the natives, but we hope it will 
not spoil the joke to suggest that a foreigner 
listening to native expressions does not always 
make the necessary allowance for metaphor. 
There is another anecdote in the book 
which shows how differently a moral ques¬ 
tion presents itself to an Australian warrior 


“ I dinna think,” said the shepherd, “ that we 
ought to care about their customs at a'; we 
ought to mak’ them gi’e up a such hathenish 
practices. It's our duty to do a’ we can to 
mak' Christians o’ them. Hang them by a' 
means, sir; I say, hang them! ” 

The most remarkable paper of the set is that 
the Dieyerie tribe, by Samuel Gason, 
police trooper. He describes them as utterly 
ungrateful, treacherous, and false, smiling in 
your face, and next moment killing you with¬ 
out remorse, and even cherishing secret deadly 
enmity with neighbouring tribes, although 
they keep up friendly intercourse and inter¬ 
marry with them. At the same time he 
admits that they possess in an eminent degree 
the three great virtues of hospitality, reverenoe 
for old age, and love for their children and 
parents. To the English police trooper this, 
no doubt, seemed an extraordinary moral 
contrast, but it is only a very perfect instance 
of a moral state which we are quite accustomed 
to find among low races, whose habits within 
their own tribe are kindly, while all men out¬ 
side their own clan are, or may be, enemies, 
and are treated accordingly. The most 
hideous custom of this tribe is not un¬ 
kindly in intention. When a man dies, 
and the mourners have in native manner 
asked the dead who killed him, the corpse 
is lowered into the grave, and a man gets in 
and cuts off the fat, which is passed round 
and eaten by the near relatives, in order, they 
say, that they may forget the departed and 
not be continually crying. Those who have 
performed this rite distinguish themselves 
from the rest of the mourners by painting a 
black ring round their mouths. Should the 
weather be cold, fires are lighted near the 
grave for the deceased to warm himself, and 
often they place food for him to eat. After & 
death they shift their camp, and never again 
speak of or refer to the defunct. As to the 
exogamous marriage customs of the Au-tralian 
tribes, which have lately been discussed with 
much interest among anthropologists, there is 
little special information in this volume, except 
that this particular tribe relate what they 
believe to be its origin. They say that Moora- 
moora the Creator made a number of small 
black lizards (those still to be found under 
dry bark), and, being pleased with them, 
promised they should have power over all 
other creeping things ; whereupon he divided 
their toes and fingers, made them nose and 
features, and stood one up ; but as he could 
not stay upright, bis tail hqd to be cut 
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off, and he became man. At first all the 
human species thus formed married promis¬ 
cuously, until, the evil effects of these 
alliances becoming manifest, a council of 
chiefs was called to consider how they might 
he averted. They petitioned the Moora- 
moora, who ordered that the tribe should 
be divided into branches, distinguished after 
objects animate and inanimate, such as 
dogs, mice, emu, rain, iguana, and so forth ; 
the members of any such branch not to inter¬ 
marry, but with permission for one branch to 
mingle with another. Thus the son of a dog 
might not marry the daughter of a dog, but 
either might form an alliance with a mouse, 
an emu, a rat, or other family. This custom 
is still observed, and the first question asked 
of a stranger is, “ What murdoo ? ” that is, 
of what family are you ? 

The accounts of native customs in this 
volume may be sometimes rather tedious to 
the general reader, from their recurring under 
slightly varied forms in one tribe after 
another; but this is just what makes the 
information more certain and useful to the 
student of culture. The accounts of the 
tattooing, circumcising, and other painful 
operations which the youths undergo in 
stages of initiation to the rank of manhood 
are very detailed. So are the descriptions of 
sorcery; how the victim is bewitohed by 
pointing a dead man’s bone at him, or by 
putting near the fire a bone of game he has 
eaten. The native belief in these practices 
seems generally to lead to bloodthirsty re¬ 
venge on the real or supposed criminal, but 
sometimes is alleged to have the different 
effect of keeping natives from overt acts of 
enmity, as they think they can more securely 
reach their enemies by witchcraft. All this 
ought to be interesting to us, as practices of 
black-magic closely allied to those of the 
Australian savages are going on to this day 
in country hamlets in England. 

Edwabd B. Tylob. 


INDIAN PALAEOGBAPHY. 

^Elements of South-Indian Palaeography from 

the Fourth to the Seventeenth Century A.D. 

By A. C. Burnell. Second Edition. 

(Triibner.) 

The foundations of Indian palaeography were 
laid some forty years ago by James Prinsep. 
Since that time, excepting the labours of Sir 
Walter Elliot, little progress was made in 
India till we come to the quite recent researches 
of Burnell and Cunningham. There was some 
excellent work done in the meanwhile by 
European scholars, such as Lassen, Burnouf, 
Westergaard, Wilson, Norris, and Kern, but 
it was necessarily of a critical rather than a 
constructive character, while CunniDgham and 
Burnell have given a really new impulse to 
this branch of Oriental study, and added con¬ 
siderably to our stock of knowledge, such as it 
was in the days of Prinsep and Mill. A small 
but active school of students has sprung up in 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, whose 
labours, consisting in copies of inscriptions, 
either newly discovered or more carefully 
examined, in translations, notes, and treatises, 
have imparted a peculiar value and interest to 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary. It is a 
very difficult task, in the midst of so much 


tentative work, to undertake a comprehensive 
treatment of the whole of Indian palaeography, 
or even of that important branch of it which 
may be called South-Indian palaeography. 
What is true to-day may be false to-morrow; 
what is obscure and uncertain in the eyes of one 
scholar may reoeive an unexpected light from 
the happy thought of another. Undeterred 
by such fears. Dr. Burnell undertook in 1874 
to publish his j Elements of South-Indian 
Palaeography , and no better proof of the high 
value which his work possesses, could be 
desired than the fact that, after a few 
years, a revised and enlarged edition of it 
has become necessary. We frequently hear 
complaints that works of real scholarship 
meet no longer with any encouragement from 
the public at large; but books containing the 
results of honest labour, and offering sub¬ 
stantial additions to our knowledge of ancient 
India, seem, after all, to find a discriminating 
appreciation. Dr. Burnell is one of that 
very small class of Sanskrit scholars who 
have followed in the footsteps of Sir William 
Jones, Colebrooke, and Wilson—full of en¬ 
thusiasm, bent on conquest, and disdaining 
to rest and be grateful. All Dr. Burnell’s 
publications, though mostly small in outward 
appearance, represent truly important results 
—important even though they should some¬ 
times have to be surrendered in the face of 
arguments brought against them, whether by 
others or by himself. In reading his books 
one easily perceives that Dr. Burnell is 
filled with the true love of learning which 
lifts the scholar above the cheap applause 
of the many, and rewards him by the 
satisfaction which he feels himself in his own 
work. But it is pleasant, for all that, to 
find that even such solid work as is embodied 
in these Elements of South-Indian Palae¬ 
ography still meets with encouragement, and 
that in Sanskrit philology the number of 
students who can at least appreciate a 
student’s work is not quite so small as is 
sometimes feared. 

Dr. Burnell admits, with most scholars, that 
the idea of alphabetic writing was not indi¬ 
genous in India, but came to the Aryas, who 
had settled in India, from abroad. The Indian 
alphabet can point to no hieroglyphic ante¬ 
cedents on the Indus or the Ganges; and the 
recent attempt of General Cunningham to 
derive the Indian letters from pictures of 
objects the Sanskrit names of which begin 
with certain letters will not commend itself 
to any Sanskrit scholar. Nor has Mr. E. 
Thomas succeeded in persuading others to 
accept his idea that alphabetic writing in 
India took its origin with the Dravidian 
languages. It cannot be doubted that the 
earliest literary culture in the Deccan was 
Sanskritic, and, with the exception of Tamil, 
none of the Dravidian dialects can boast of a 
literature before the tenth century a.d. 

All Indian alphabets come from a Semitic 
source, and, with one doubtful exception, 
viz., the P&ntfyan alphabet, they have mi¬ 
grated from North to South. Actual writing 
used for inscriptions, which, we may suppose, 
were meant to be read by the people, occurs 
first in the edicts of Asoka, the Buddhist 
King of Paiiliputra, who is generally admitted 
to have reigned 259 to 212 b.c. His edicts 
are written in two alphabets, the one running 


from right to left, employed on the inscrip¬ 
tion of Kapurdi-giri, and on the coins of 
Greek and Indo-Scythian Kings; the other 
running from left to right, employed in the 
other inscriptions of Asoka, and constituting 
the real source of all later Indian alphabets. 
The North-Western alphabet, to adopt a name 
proposed by M. Senart, is clearly of Semitic 
origin, and points to an Aramaean, and more 
especially a Palmyrene, source. Considering 
that India had been conquered by Persia—a 
fact not only attested by Herodotus, but con¬ 
firmed by the Cuneiform inscription of Naksh i 
Rustam—it is not difficult to understand how 
the idea of writing, and the very letters, 
though not the Cuneiform letters, should 
have reached India from the North-West. 
What Pamni calls the Yavan&ni Lipi, the 
writing of the Yavanas, is probably an Ara¬ 
maean, or, as has been suggested, a Pehlevi 
alphabet, which reached India from Persia, 
was adapted systematically to the wants of 
the spoken and, at that time, phonetically 
analysed language of India, and used in the 
North-Western portion of Asoka’s empire. 
There it lasted till the second century of our 
era (Cunningham, Corpus, p. 49), and died 
without leaving any offspring. The second 
or Southern alphabet was even more care¬ 
fully adapted to the requirements of an 
Aryan tongue by the introduction of slightly 
modified signs for such consonants as were 
not represented in Semitic languages, and by 
framing both initial and medial vowel-signs 
which were essential for an intelligible ren¬ 
dering of Sanskrit and its dialects. The idea 
that every consonant not followed by a vowel- 
sign should be pronounced with the vowel 
A was likewise a characteristic innovation, 
which necessitated in turn the adoption of 
the Vir&ma, and the combination of several 
consonants into groups. This work of 
adaptation could only be carried through by 
one individual, or two or three, appointed by 
authority for the express purpose of devising 
written signs that should adequately represent 
all the sounds which Sanskrit grammarians 
had discovered in their own language. It 
was by no means necessary that the foreign 
signs should be slavishly preserved, not even 
so much as they had been in the alphabet of 
Kapurdi-giri. We can just see that in 
several cases the Semitic types were inverted, 
like the Greek R (kappa), when it became K; 
but beyond that the framers of the new 
alphabet seem to have taken the greatest 
liberties. In fact, the principal indication 
that the Southern alphabet owed its impulse, 
and not much more, to the same quarter 
from which the North-Western alphabet had 
sprung is to be found in the similarity of the 
contrivances adopted in differentiating cer¬ 
tain consonants—such as aspirates, linguals, 
palatals—in marking the vowels, and in 
grouping a few consonants, which were to be 
pronounced without intervening Vowels. • Here 
the observations of Mr. Thomas, Dr. Burnell, 
and M. Senart seem to me capable of sup¬ 
porting a far greater stress than has hitherto 
been placed on them. They seem to me to 
render it almost impossible to admit a different 
beginning for the Southern and the North- 
Western alphabets of India. It is true that 
an attempt has been made to derive the idea 
of writing from left to right, and of marking 
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vowels as is done in Sanskrit, from the 
Himyaritio alphabet. But the evidence in 
support of that theory is extremely weak. 
The idea of writing boustrophedon may exist 
in Himyaritio inscriptions, hut so it does in 
Greek; and, as to the vowel-signs, they cannot 
be traced in Himyaritic.or rather in Ethiopian, 
till after the time when they occur in India. 
As the evidence stands at present, it would 
be quite as easy to admit an Indian influence 
exercised on the alphabet of South Arabia 
(masnud), as a South-Arabian influence 
exeroised on the alphabet of India. 

The art of writing may have been intro¬ 
duced into India about 300 b.c. But even 
if it had been known at an earlier date, there 
is often a long interval between the period 
when writing is used for inscriptions, for 
legends on coins, and even for commercial and 
political business, and the period when it 
begins to be used for purely literary purposes. 
To us, nothing seems more natural than that 
literary compositions should he written; in 
early times nothing seemed more strange, 
and more useless. Dr. Burnell thinks that 
the art of writing was little, if at all, 
known in India before the third century, and 
seldom used before 250 B.C. ; but he never¬ 
theless inclines to the opinion that P&nini, for 
instance, wrote his Grammar. Here I still 
differ from Dr. Burnell. I quite admit the 
difficulty, nay, almost the impossibility, of 
our understanding the mental process by 
which so stupendous a work as Panini’s 
Grammar could have been carried out, but I 
confess that to my mind the admission of his 
being able to write would not remove much 
of that difficulty. And how shall we recon¬ 
cile the date of P&nini with the earliest date 
which Dr. Burnell himself admits for writing 
for literary purposes in India ? I do not deny 
the possibility of Panini having written his 
Grammar, but my rule has always been to be 
as sceptical as possible before admitting what 
has not been proved; and I cannot say that 
one single argument in support of Panini using 
pen, ink, paper, or any more primitive writing 
materials seems to me as yet convincing. It 
might seem very likely that Panini knew the 
figures for five and eight, because in one of 
his Sfitras, vi., 3, 115, such words as 
pan&akarna and ashtakarna occur. We 
know from Arrian, what we learn from 
that Sfitra, that the Hindus marked their 
cattle with various signs to indicate their 
ownership. Some, we are told, marked 
them with the sign of a sickel, or a spoon, or 
a gem, or the svastika; others with five and 
eight. This may mean with the figures for 
five and eight, but it may also mean with five 
or eight lines, just as dvigunakarna can hardly 
mean anything but “ with two lines,” or with 
a double mark. In inscriptions the figures for 
one, two, and three continued for a long time 
to be written by one, two, or three lines; 
why might not the same have been done for five 
and eight ? The idea that the Brahmans knew 
the art of writing for literary purposes, but 
kept it a caste secret, and used it for composing 
and preserving, but not for multiplying, books, 
though advanced by so high an authority as 
Prof. Boehtlingk, seems to me difficult to 
accept, considering how well we are acquainted 
with all the real or imaginary secrets or 


rahasyas of that much abused and often need¬ 
lessly suspected caste. 

But though there still remain many suchopen 
questions connected with Indian palaeography, 
in the widest sense of that word, there are 
many and most important points which may 
be said to be settled once for all in Dr. Burnell's 
work. His genealogical tree of the South- 
Indian alphabets will probably command general 
assent. In tracing the development of all these 
alphabets from the Southern alphabet of Asoka 
downwards, Dr. Burnell was guided partly by 
historical dates, partly by the gradual changes 
in the shapes of single letters. The latter 
argument by itself would often be precarious, 
because the style of writing varies according 
to personal fancies, and is determined also 
by the nature of writing materials, whether 
metal, stone, bark, or paper. The oldest 
inscriptions found in Southern India are those 
at Amaravati and the Seven Pagodas, written 
in the same character which is prevalent in 
the caves near Bombay, and has there been 
referred to the first century before, and the 
first and second centuries after, the Christian 
era. In the Deccan, dated inscriptions begin 
in the fifth, undated possibly in the fourth, 
century a.d. 

In saying that Dr. Burnell has traced all 
the alphabets of Southern India back to one 
and the same source, we must make one 
reservation. The so-called Pancfyan or VaWe- 
Zuttu alphabet, used south of Tanjore, and also 
in South Malabar and Travancore, and which 
about the eleventh century a.d. was supplanted 
by Tamil, resists being classified as a direct 
descendant of the Southern alphabet of Asoka, 
and Dr. Burnell is inclined to admit for it an 
independent beginning, and possibly a direct 
descent from a Sassanian source. It may be 
so, and we may well believe that Dr. Burnell 
was driven most reluctantly to admit this one 
intrusion of a foreign element in the otherwise 
so regular development of South-Indian 
palaeography, and, what is almost the same, 
South-Indian civilisation. The fact that 
this alphabet is less perfect than its neigh¬ 
bours might be accounted for in different 
ways. Some people are satisfied with indi¬ 
cating the sounds of their language, without 
attempting to copy them, and the difficulty 
of learning a large number of alphabetic 
signs seems greater to them than the reading 
of their own familiar words, even when 
less perfectly represented. Arabs read their 
language without vowel-signs, and many 
a schoolmaster considers the present system 
of writing English less complicated than 
Bell’s Visible Speech. But these are sug¬ 
gestions which cannot fail to have presented 
themselves to Dr. Burnell himself, and if 
there is any possibility of finding a place for 
the Pant/yan letters in the large family of the 
South-Indian alphabets, no one, we may be 
sure, is more likely to discover the as yet 
missing links than the indefatigable author of 
the Elements of South-Indian Palaeography. 

F. Max Mudleb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Geological Map of Sweden. —The Jcrnlcontor, or 
Board of Swedish Ironmasters, has commenced 
the publication of a geological map of the 
metallurgical and mining districts of Central 
Sweden. The first two sheets have lately been 


issued, and are beautiful examples of chromo¬ 
lithography applied to geological colouring. 
The map differs from most geological maps 
since, in addition to the areas of the 
several formations being represented as usual 
in colours, a system of signs is conspicuously 
used to mark the distribution of metalliferous 
and other useful minerals. It is, in fact, a 
geologioo-mineralogical map. 

American Journal of Mathematics, Pure and 
Applied. Vol. II. No. 1. (Baltimore.) In 
the volume of the Transactions of the Beale 
Aocademia dei Linoei for 1876-77, appeared a 
paper by Veronese entitled “ Nuovi Teoremi sul 
Ifexagrammum Mysticum.” It is this paper of 
which Miss Christine Ladd gives an account 
(twelve pages); in the same she proposes a new 
notation for the lines and points connected with 
Pascal's hexagram. The contribution is an^ 
interesting, as well as able, sketch of what has- 
been done by Steiner, Kirkman, Cayley, and 
others. Mr. G. B. Hals tod, who oontiuues 
his Bibliography of Hyperspaoe, gives an ac¬ 
count of a noteworthy book which Princeton 
College has possessed for nearly a century, viz., 
the identical volume from which Billingsley 
(300 years ago) made the first translation of 
Enolid into English. Mr. Halsted, from this 
volume and the collection bound up with it, 
draws the conclusion, guessed at by De 
Morgan, that Billingsley’s translation was 
made from the Greek, and not from any of 
the Arabioo-Latin versions. Other articles of a 
more mathematical nature are “ On the Theory 
of Flexure "(twenty-three pages),by W. H. Burr; 
“On the Fundamental Formulae of Dynamics,” 
by J. W. Gibbs; “ Calculation of the Minimum 
Numerical Generating Function of the Binary 
Seventhio” (fourteen pages), by Prof. Cayley; 
“The Newton-Fourier Imaginary Problem,” 
by the same; “ On the Lateral Deviation of 
Spherical Projectiles," by H. T. Eddy; and two 
Notes by Dr. Sylvester, the one on “ Determi¬ 
nants and Duadic Disynthemes,” and the other 
“ On the Complete System of the ‘ Grund- 
formen’ of the Binary Quantic of the Ninth 
Order." 

Wb have been requested to announce that the 
apartments of the Geological Sooiety will be 
closed on Saturday afternoons at two o’clock 
during the months of August and September. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The fifth edition of Prof. Curtius’s Grundziige 
der Griechiscken Etymologic (Leipzig: Teubner) 
contains numerous changes. The size of the 
book has been but slightly increased, but 
hardly any page appoars without some addi¬ 
tion or correction, some of no inconsiderable 
importance. Perhaps the most interesting 
alteration is Curtius’s complete acceptance of 
the theory of the origination of the Attio tt 
out of the earlier <ro, a view which the author 
had previously disputed, but now admits on the 
strength of Ascoli’s cogent arguments. Other 
disputed theories, especially as to the derivation 
of #eo 9 , <Ls, LTjpi, and ayovpos, are defended more 
fully than in previous editions. Of course the 
work has been brought up to the level of the 
latest philological discussions ; and due atten¬ 
tion has been paid to Hiibsohmann’s recent re¬ 
searches in Armenian, and Brugman’s exami¬ 
nation of Indo-Germanic vocalism. Prof. 
Curtius does not, however, throw the weight of 
his authority into the scale of the more elaborate 
vowel-system of the Ursprache, as recently 
brought before the readers of the Academy in 
Mr. Snow’s contribution. We are glad to know 
that the sale of the English translation of the 
Principles of Greek Etymology has boen such as 
to warrant the hope that the latest judgment of 
Prof. Curtius may before long be made acces¬ 
sible to English students. 
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FINE ART. 

Meryon and Mery on’s Paris. With a Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of the Artist’s Work. By 
Frederick Wedmore. (Thibaudeau, 18 
Green Street, Leicester Square.) 

The nuoleus of this little volume is an essay 
on the works and life of Mdryon which ap¬ 
peared last year in the Nineteenth Century , 
and to which was appended a brief note 
giving “a little practical guidanoe to the 
amateur” interested in the artist’s works. 
This note has now been extended into a very 
complete and accurate descriptive catalogue 
of the etchings of the master, the essay has 
been revised, and the whole is issued, in 
very limited edition, printed in the crisp, clear- 
out type of the Chiswiok press, on luxurious, 
rough-edged, hand-made paper, with pleasant 
adornment of dainty vellum binding. Evi¬ 
dently the work has been done “all for 
love and nothing for reward.” The author 
has been long known as a careful student and 
collector of Meryon's etchings; during the 
preparation of the volume he has examined 
all the important collections both in this 
country and on the Continent, and the result 
is a catalogue raisonnd which may be regarded, 
for all the purposes of the connoisseur, as 
quite the final and “classic” work on the 
subject. 

Apart from its value as a record of facts, 
the introductory essay has, in virtue of its 
style, a very distinct interest as a piece of 
pure literature. Too often in works of this 
nature—executed by cataloguers learned as 
to “ states ” and indefatigable in their pains¬ 
taking industry, but with little of the finer 
kind of insight and wholly destitute of the 
literary gift—-the reoord of an artist’s life 
becomes a mere succession of incidents 
and dates, tedious to the memory, almost 
profitless to the mind. But Mr. Wed¬ 
more, along with much patient acouracy, 
has brought to his task other and higher 
qualities. He is an accomplished and prac¬ 
tised litterateur, and beneath his hand the 
details of Meryon’s life gather new meaning; 
each fact, rightly recorded and set in its 
due order, gives us one more glimpse into 
the strange personality of the great artist. 
His biography reads like a drama—a tragedy. 
In words the most graphio the author tells 
the story of M&yon’s life—his birth with the 
disgrace of its bar sinister; his ohildhood spent 
in the midst of soiled and ignoble society and 
surroundings, the failures of his youth— 
failure as a seaman through his delicate 
health and sensitive mind, failure as apainter 
through his colour-blindness; then the years 
of his manhood, when he produced his great 
plates, splendidly successful in their artistio 
power—nothing of the kind fit to rank with 
them but the etchings of Bembrandt and of 
Turner—but so little appreciated by the 
public of the time that their designer could 
rarely dispose of them: we find him selling 
for a franc and a-half a print of the Abside 
(usually considered his masterpiece; a second 
state fetched twelve guineas the other day), 
and humbly thanking the buyer for the 
honour he had done him in purchasing his 
work. Finally we have the last sad years, 
when weird fancies clouded the brain of the 


maddened artist, and then the end, in con¬ 
finement, at Charenton. Not less sympathetic 
is the portion of the essay which deals more 
particularly with the art of Meryon—that 
rich legacy which he bequeathed to the world 
that had used him so hardly while he lived 
unknown and suffering, producing, amid 
bitter discouragement, his immortal work. 
He is the etcher of the city—of the city seen 
from its midst, seen as by a poet to whom 
old association has made it dear. Other men 
—Turner often, and notably in his London 
from. Greenwich-— have given us the poetry of 
the distant oity; seen, perhaps from the 
green country fields, set against the far 
horizon, glowing in the sunset,, or dim with 
mist and the passing of storm-swept rain- 
olouds. It was reserved for Meryon to give 
us, in a way all his own, the poetry of the city 
itself; of its streets crowded or desolate, of 
its gloom and its sunshine, of the meeting in 
its buildings of the old world and the new; 
and, mingled with all, to give us a strange 
sense of the fates and fortunes of its inhabit¬ 
ants. For his street views are never mere 
transoripts; they are “ visions ,” as Victor 
Hugo rightly called them, full of the artist’s 
own personality, of “ the interest unborrowed 
from the eye,” of “the remoter charm by 
thought supplied,” by memory supplied, and 
by imagination. 

We have left little space in which to speak 
of the concluding portion of the volume. It 
has the virtues of a good catalogue, is dear 
and conoise, and, so far as we have been able 
to verify it, accurate. Mr. Wedmore— 
rightly, we think—-has considered it un¬ 
necessary to reckon as regular “states” 
the working states of the various etchings. 
His regular first state begins with tike 
publication of the plate, when—though of 
course it might afterwards be retouched and 
altered—it could for the first time be fairly 
said to realise the artist’s conception. He 
has decided to catalogue the prints neither 
chronologically, for the date of many of 
Meryon’s etchings is uncertain, nor under the 
two classes of original work and copies, for 
some of the master’s transcripts are finer, and 
even, in a sense, more personal, than many of 
his wholly original plates. He has placed 
them under two other broad divisions—the 
first including the etcher’s finest plates and 
styled “ The Art Work of M6ryon,” the seoond 
including all “ The Minor Work of Meryon.” 
Ninety-four etchings are catalogued; and we 
have record of three portraits of Mdryon—two 
etched by Braquemond, the other litho¬ 
graphed by Flameng. J. M. Ghat. 


abt BOOHS. 

Art for the Little Ones. Bv W. Walker. 
(Seeley.) Those who know Mr. Walker’s Hand¬ 
book of Drawing will be quite prepared for this 
useful little work. We quite agree with the 
author that all children should be taught to 
draw, and that they could not begin with better 
subjects than those familiar brushes and basins, 
fruits and flowers, which surround them in their 
daily life. The plates are prefaced by some 
simple and sensible advioe to the teacher. 

A Qrammar of Japanese Ornament and Design. 
By Thomas W. Cutler. (Batsford.) From this 
number it is difficult to tell the intention and 
scope of this work. It consists entirely of 


fifteen plates after Japanese designs arranged 
without order. They are beautifully executed, 
and evidently selected with great care and 
taste. If the following numbers are only equal 
to this in merit they will form a volume of rare 
beauty and of great value to students of design. 
On one page we are given delightful groups of 
cranes in every variety of graoeful attitude, 
curving their lithe necks and stretching their 
stiff legs with all the ease of nature and the 
oare of art; on another, some of those beautiful 
fiat designs of oonventionalised flowers in whioh 
the Japanese excel; on others, studies of plants, 
fish, birds, and insects. Simplest, but, perhaps, 
most inimitable of all are the designs on plate 61, 
in gold and white, mere circles about the size of 
a half-crown, filled with conventional leaf and 
flower. 

The Holy Land. Illustrated from the Ori¬ 
ginal Drawings by David Boberts. Part I. 
(Cassell, Peter, Galpin and Co.) David Boberts 
—whatever his general fame may be at the 
present moment—was celebrated in his lifetime 
as a painter of the East and as a draughtsman 
of architecture. His great publication, The 
Holy Land, was among the later and the 
maturer of his efforts. When he went to the 
East to undertake it, he had already secured 
reputation hy picturesque work in Spain, and 
nothing that he executed in Palestine tended 
to diminish the reputation so secured. The 
work that resulted from this Eastern expedi¬ 
tion, whatever may have been its first reception, 
has long been popular and has for some time 
been rare. It was therefore, and especially from 
a publisher’s point of view, time that some 
attempt should be made to render possible its 
diffusion over a wider circle. Beproduction of 
the illustrations was possible, and this Messrs. 
Cassell have now seemed. They have purchased 
the copyright, it seems, and historical descrip¬ 
tions by the Bev. George Croly will aooompany 
the new issue. We may safely predict for the 
new issue a considerable popularity. Even if 
the art of David Boberts be not now reckoned 
so great as it was accounted in the last genera¬ 
tion, it is yet of a kind to engage popular 
interest, while the themes upon which his art 
was, in this inatanoe, exercised are as welcome 
now as long ago. The greater knowledge 
possessed by the publio of to-day of the scenes of 
which his volume treats has not detenred, and is 
not likely to deter, from further curiosity; and 
though David Boberts has not now the advantage 
of being almost alone in the field as a personal 
explorer—has not the advantage, for instance, 
of knowing that so great a comrade as Turner, 
when he painted the Holy Land, painted it 
without any personal observation—still Boberts 
is able to hold his own, even on ground where 
later artists, from Eugdne Fromentin to Mr. 
Holman Hunt, have industriously followed him. 
Of course the present issue of The Holy Land 
will not appeal to the oonnoisseur or wealthy 
buyer who is able to give a round sum of six- 
and-twenty guineas for the original publication, 
but with humbler purchasers it will probably 
sucoeed. 


CHARLES LANDSEER. 

Another veteran of the Boyal Academy has 
passed away. Charles Landseer, whose death 
we recorded briefly last week as having taken 
place at his house in St John’s Wood on July 
22, was bom on August 12, 1799. He was the 
second of the three distinguished sons of John 
Landseer, an engraver of some note, though in 
fame he has been far surpassed by his eldest 
son, Thomas Landseer, the admirable en¬ 
graver of Sir Edwin’s pictures, who now in the 
feebleness and desolation of extreme old age is 
left alone—his only son, George, haying died 
last year—as the sole survivor of this united 
and artistio family. Charles Landseer learnt 
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to draw in company with his brothers in his 
father’s studio, but entered as a pupil at the 
Boyal Academy in 1816, studying also for a 
short time under Hay don. His talent as a 
painter was first made apparent to the world by 
his well-known pioture of the Sacking of Basing 
House, now in the National Gallery. This was 
followed, in 1837, by The Battle of Langside, 
which won for him an Assooiateship, and by 
several other olever paintings in the historical 
genre style, such as Queen Berengaria suppli¬ 
cating for the Life of Sir Kenneth, from Scott’s 
Talisman ; The Pillaging of a Jew's House, in the 
National collection ; The Temptation of Andrew 
Marvell (1841); and The Departure of Charles II. 
from Bentley, with Miss Lane riding on a pillion 
behind him. In 1845 he was made full Acade¬ 
mician, exhibiting in this year a picture called 
The Eve of the Battle of Edgehill, concerning 
which the Times tells the story that the little 
spaniel in the corner was painted by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, but that a shrewd dealer, divining 
that this dog would one day be worth more than 
all the rest of the picture, cut it out, and sold it 
separately, cleverly substituting a copy in its 
place. The triok was not found out until some 
years after, when, the owner of the painting 
showing it to Sir Edwin, he vowed “he be 
hanged if ever he did that dog.” This picture 
was reoently sold at Christie’s for the small sum 
of £43. What it would have fetched had the 
original dog been left, it is impossible to say. 
But although Charles Landseer, as is shown by 
this anecdote, never came near to the fame 
achieved by his younger brother, he nevertheless 
was an artist of considerable ability, whose 
works deservedly hold a plaoe in all collections 
of our English painters. His aims, perhaps, 
were not very exalted. He adhered to 
the old conventionalities of painting both in 
style and subject, mostly choosing for his 
themes picturesque episodes in the history of 
the Commonwealth or in Scott’s novels. For 
nearly fifty years now his works have been regu¬ 
larly seen at the Boyal Academy, giving honest 
pleasure to thousands who would not have 
cared for or understood more poetic treatment 
than he acoorded to them. His art was always 
effective and illustrative, and, if judged by the 
qualities it possessed and not by those it lacked, 
will not be found without interest. 

In life Charles Landseer, like all his family, 
was ever genial and kindly, a pleasant com- 
anion and a helpful friend. For many years 
e occupied the post of Keeper at the Boyal 
Academy, but was obliged to resign it in 1873 
on account of his health. Even down to the 
present year, however, he has gone on con¬ 
tributing to its exhibitions, and many persons 
will remember the portrait of himself that hung 
last May in the Lecture Boom. According to 
the Times, he has left by his will considerable 
sums to the “ Artists’ Benevolent Institution” 
and the “Orphans’ Fund,” beside “founding 
and endowing scholarships in the Academy with 
the greater part of his property.” 

Maby M. Heaton. 


MB. MADOX BBOWN’S MUEAL PAINTING AT 
MANOHESTEK. 

Air event of considerable importance to our 
national art is the unoovering of Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown’s great mural painting in Mr. 
Waterhouse’s splendid Town Hall at Man¬ 
chester. In the great hall are twelve spaces 
about ten feet by five feet, too small by far when 
one thinks of the noble areas covered by the 
old mural painters, and even by the great 
modern ones in Westminster Palace. Mr. 
Brown’s first work is a tour de force for such a 
space, and fully shows what thought and genius 
can do towards overcoming a difficulty. The 
corporation of Manchester have decided to 
have subjects painted in their great hall bear¬ 


ing on the history of the city and of the district. 
The first panel will show the Bomans building 
a fort at Maneunium; the second one—that just 
completed—represents the baptism of Edwin of 
Deira, King of the district which included 
Manchester in the early part of the seventh 
century. About four months ago we described 
the treatment of the subject after seeing Mr. 
Brown’s fine cartoon, and it only now remains to 
give some account of the painting as it glows 
on the wall, a finished and a superb work. One 
word about the medium—it is in “spirit fresco,” 
as Mr. Gambier Parry, its perfecter, calls it, and 
is similar to that employed by Delaroohe on the 
Hemicycle. The treatment is massive, pictorial, 
complete, and broad, and it will be a standing 
reproof to the pestilent heresy which declares 
that decorative work should be done in thick 
outline and flat colour—a style which is as 
meanly uninteresting as it is easy and facile to 
merely clever painters. 

The colour throughout this fine work is bright 
and luminous, and is varied in arrangement 
with great originality and force. How often do 
our painters seem to forget the great truth that 
in colour there is as much scope for variety as 
in design! The fieeh of the partly-naked, fair 
Saxon King is most admirable, and is in good 
oontrast to the fine yellow-robed priest on his 
right, who pours the holy water over him. 

To the King’s left is the bishop, Paulinas— 
Bede’s and Wordsworth’s Paulinus— 

“ of shoulders curved, and stature tall, 
Black hair, and vivid eye, and meagre cheek, 
His prominent feature like an eagle’s beak.” 

He is in full sacerdotal robes. To the right of 
the spectator is a lovely group, which is the 
favourite part of the work with most spectators. 
Edwin’s Queen, Ethelberga, in a light-blue 
robe, most charming and queenly in aspect, is 
attended by a kneeling figure, probably her 
sister, and a charming child some five years old. 
She clasps her hands as she thanks Heaven that 
her prayers are answered; and most happily 
has the artist eaught her rapt and grateful 
expression. The painting of this group is 
exceedingly fine, the colour is rich and har¬ 
monious, and a most exquisite arrangement of 
blue, red, orange, and neutral tints. 

At the back are railed off the household, who 
are supposed to be already Christianised, and 
behind them are the simple Saxon windows 
looking out into clear daylight and on to the 
old city of York. 

While this work strikes us as one of the 
greatest of the year, we must also oonsider the 
advantage, not enly to Manchester but to 
England, of an experiment in mural decoration 
which is at once beautiful, historical, full of fine 
dramatic force, splendid in colour, and yet in 
perfect harmony with the architecture that 
surrounds it. These things considered, and with 
such devotees to sterling and conscientious work 
as is Mr. Madox Brown, we need not fear a 
dearth of really splendid monumental works in 
our finest modern buildings. 

One great merit of the work should not be 
overlooked, and that is the essentially dramatio 
quality of it. The scene lives for us as it might 
have happened, the actors are individualised, 
and each is a study of some one of the varied 
emotions one would fancy could be observed 
in such a crowd. The knowledge and interest 
in humanity of a great man is here shown by 
the distinct creation of varied individualities, 
each interested, in its own way, as it looks on a 
remarkable soene. It is as distinctly a dramatic 
creation as is the delightful motley of a fine 
play, and the artist’s power that can do this for 
us so admirably is a treasure the nation should 
be proud of. Manchester should feel honoured 
to have so splendid a beginning for a fine series 
as is this great work of Mr. Madox Brown. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Unless rumour is inacourate, the perhaps ill- 
advised enterprise of the Benchers will before 
long deprive the town of something of what is 
most picturesque in the Temple. It is reported 
—though we trust at all events prematurely— 
that Pump-court and a smaller court hard by 
(Elm Tree-court) are doomed—that is, that 
their destruction comes within the scheme of a 
governing body surely in this instance some¬ 
what too ardent in reform. Pump-court, with 
its simplicity of style, its quietude, and its 
spaciousness, is among the most precious por¬ 
tions remaining to us in the legal quarter. Is 
it yet too late for a careful “ restoration,” which 
studiously confines itself to the neoessary task, 
to step in and prevent destruction f The Temple 
has not shown us so much that is satisfactory or 
harmonious in modern architecture that we can 
afford to look with contentment on the prospect 
of further modem erections. Goldsmith's Building 
is not exactly picturesque, not exactly simple 
nor dignified, nor in any way a peculiarly suit¬ 
able building to dominate a church that dates 
from the Normans. 

At the annual meeting of the Boyal Associa¬ 
tion for Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, 
held last Saturday, it was announced that an 
etching by M. Bajon from The Legend, by the 
late G. Paul Chalmers, B.S.A., had been fixed 
on as the work for presentation to the members 
next year. The pioture, an unfinished but 
important and characteristic example of the 
artist, was shown in the last Scottish Academy 
Exhibition. It has been purchased by the 
association, and is to be deposited in the 
National Gallery in Edinburgh. 

The bequest of Mr. H. G. Watson, which we 
mentioned on July 19 as having been made to 
the University of Edinburgh for the purpose of 
the endowment of a Professorship of Fine Art, 
will not, it is stated, take effect for the next six 
months, in consequenoe of the delays of the law. 
It has, however, already been decided that 
£1,000 shall be set aside for the necessary 
expenses attending the foundation of the pro¬ 
fessorship, and that the interest on the remainder 
of the £11,500, amounting, itis expected, to about 
£400 a year, shall be given to the professor is 
addition to the usual class fees. 

In connexion with this Professorship, we 
observe that our contemporary the Athenaeum 
takes occasion to give advice to the elector?, 
and in so doing to repeat an opinion which 
is common enough, but whioh rests on an 
obvious confusion of thought. In advocating 
the appointment of a practical artist, the wnti* 
in the Athenaeum says:— 

“Art is to be learned from artists, and by 
practice, not from lecturers and lectures. Conceive 
a professor of music whe did not know his note?, 
conceive a surgeon who had never dissected j con¬ 
ceive an engineer without technical knowledge, an 
we have secured a tolerable idea of what a ^theo¬ 
retical professor of fine art cannot help being. 

Nay, that depends on what the Professor of 
Fine Art is intended and undertakes to teacn. 
The history and historical criticism of art w on 
thing; the practice of art is another. 
history and historical criticism of art con? " 
tutes a great and important branch of hu® 
study, and one which includes iu abundan 
the elements both of exact knowledge ano 
aesthetic cultivation, and it is desirable t 
this branch of study should be systematic* ) 
taught to as many persons as possible, 
practice of art in any nigh sense is, on the o 
hand, the business of a few, and requires 
entiro devotion of their lives. Whether 1 . 
desirable or not that the practical and te0 „ n 2 
training of artists should take its pl*9* an ) &E( j 
the studies of our national Universities { 
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there is a good deal to be said on both sides 
of this question), it is certainly desirable 
that the history and comparative criticism 
of the works of art should take such a place. 
This has, of course, been long ago recognised in 
Germany, where every University of importance 
has at least two teachers of the highest rank in 
this range of subjects, one for classical art and 
archaeology and one for the history of mediaeval 
and modern art; as, to take one instance for a 
dozen, the University of Strassburg with Profs. 
Miohaelis and Woltmann. The writer in the 
Athenaeum speaks of the “ antiquarian aspect 
of art, and the history of works of art and artists,” 
as if he was not aware that these things were 
matters of serious and scientific study at all. 
The truth is, that it is for the electors who have 
the appointment of Professors of Fine Art to 
make up their minds in each case whether the 
Chair shall be regarded as one for the historical 
and comparative study of the works of fine art, 
or one for the training of practical artists ; and 
that, if they decide in favour of the former view, 
the practical artist will assuredly be the first to 
acknowledge that his pursuits have not left him 
time to acquire the kind of knowledge which the 
duties of the Chair, in that view of them, require. 

It is proposed to open at an early date of 
August, and to dose before the end of Septem¬ 
ber, an Exhibition of Works of Art in Lambeth. 
The South London Working Men’s College is 
taking the initiative in the matter, and a good 
deal of support has, we understand, been already 
obtained, though the secretary—Mr. Bossiter— 
signifies his desire for more. Lambeth, it is 
probable, may appreciate an exhibition of art. 
The thing will be new there, and it will occur 
among a population likely to be touched j for, 
not to speak of other good reasons for the choice 
of this place, Lambeth is the centre of a great 
art industry—that of the admirable and now 
world-famous pottery. It would probably tend 
to the increase of offers to assist with loans 
to the exhibition if the secretary could assure 
those who may be willing to exhibit that every 
manner of precaution against fire and other acci¬ 
dent will be taken—thus practically guaranteeing 
the lender as he is wont to be guaranteed at 
Government exhibitions : say as at the exhibi¬ 
tions of the Industrial Museum of Edinburgh, 
a branch of the Science and Art Department. 
We invite the secretary to furnish some such 
information. 

One of the last survivors of what is now dis¬ 
tinguished as the “ Norwich school" of painting, 
John Berney Ladbrooke, died on July 11. He 
was the third son of Bobert Ladbrooke, the early 
friend, and afterwards the brother-in-law, of 
“ Old ” Crome, with whom at one time he set up 
a sort of artistic partnership. In later life these 
two were unfortunately divided, each heading 
opposed societies of art in Norwich; but the 
son of Ladbrooke, who was named John Berney, 
like his cousin John Berney Crome, apparently 
owed more to the teaching of his uncle than to 
that of his father. His pictures have all the 
characteristics of Crome’s style, and are espe¬ 
cially noticeable for the excellent painting of 
foliage. He seems always to have received good 
prices for his works, though they were not often 
seen at exhibitions. He and his brothers, how¬ 
ever, have exhibited at times at the Eoyal 
Academy, though not of late years, and the 
Norwich Mercury records that a small picture 
by him was purchased at a sale in Paris by 
Baron Bothschild for £do0. His reputa¬ 
tion, therefore, must have been more extended 
than that of his father and uncle. 

Among recent appointments in the Legion of 
Honour, we notice the names of the sculptor 
Merciti, raised to the grade of officer; the 
painters Bastien-Lepage and Fantin-la-Tour, 
the historical painter Ehrmann, and the lithog¬ 
rapher Chauvel, nominated chevaliers. 


We are glad to learn that, in consequence of 
a strong expression of public opinion, certain 
alterations which were about to be made in the 
upper hall of Durham Castle have been given 
up. It was the opinion of the most competent 
authorities that these alterations would have 
materially injured Bishop Pudsey’s fine work. 

A monument is to be erected to the memory 
of the late Sam Bough, B.S.A A portrait in 
bronze relief is being modelled for it by Mr. 
William Brodie, B.S.A. 

Mr. Yal Prinsep, A.B.A., and Mr. Luke 
Fildes, A.B.A., together with two Liverpool 
artists (Mr. J. Pedder and Mr. W. W. Laing), 
have undertaken the arrangement of the 
Liverpool Exhibition this autumn. 

Another art exhibition was opened last week 
at Darwen, the success of the first, held in 
1868, having stimulated the inhabitants of that 
town to further enterprise. Beside the loan 
collection, which includes works by seme of our 
greatest British artists, lent by the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. J. Hicks, Mr. J. K. Cross, Mr. 
J. E. Taylor, Mr. Hugh Mason, snd other 
gentlemen, there are also a number of paint¬ 
ings, both in oil and water-colour, contributed 
by modern artists and intended for sale. 

The Munich Iron Foundry has just cast a 
colossal equestrian statue of Prince Obreno- 
witsch, destined to adorn the chief square of 
Belgrade. The monument is over twenty-five 
feet in height, and weighs more than 2,000 tons. 
The model was furnished by the sculptor Pazzi, 
of Florence. 

Maclise’s great picture of The Marriage of 
Eva and Stronghow, which it was at one time 
proposed that he should paint in fresco in the 
House of Lords, has at last, after several vicis¬ 
situdes, been presented by its recent purchaser 
to the National Gallery of Ireland. This, and 
Caxton showing his Printing Press to Edward 1V., 
which passed by the Forster bequest to the 
South Kensington Museum, are two of the 
greatest achievements of Maolise in historical 
painting, with the exception, of course, of the 
two noble works in the Eoyal Gallery at West¬ 
minster ; and it is pleasant to think, amid the 
neglect that his art has mostly undergone, that 
these two nobly conceived pictures should have 
found fit resting-places. 

A biographical sketch of the distinguished 
German architect, the late Gottfried Semper, is 
contributed by Josef Bayer to the current 
number of the Zeitschrift J'iir hildende Kunst, 
which gives also an excellent portrait of Semper 
etched by W. Unger. The picture collections 
of Anhalt, which are all to be found in and 
around Dessau, and are but little known to the 
tourist, are described in another article. There 
seem to be some few good German and Dutch 
pictures preserved here, but the guide-book 
insists chiefly on the Italian collection, which 
is very poor. An engraving of the Madonna 
and Child, by Girolamo da Treviso, is, however, 
given in illustration. 

Prof. Donndorf’s much-talked-of monu¬ 
ment to Cornelius was lately unveiled with 
great ceremony at Diisseldorf. The figure of 
Cornelius is treated in a thoroughly realistic 
manner, being, in truth, an exact likeness of 
the great painter in his old age, Donndorf 
having followed Bendemann’s excellent profile 
portrait which was taken when Cornelius last 
visited his native town in 1862. This realism 
is said to be a little disturbing to the general 
effect of the work, for the figure appears too 
short for the position iu which it is placed. 


THE STAGE. 

Theatrical amateurs will be interested in the 
courageous and original experiment which is 


being tried by Mr. George Macdonald, '■‘•ne 
amateur performances of the family of this well- 
known novelist have been heard of for Eome 
years, but they have only recently addressed 
themselves to the general public so as to invite 
critical comment. At first sight the announce¬ 
ment of a performance based on the second part 
of Bunyan’8 Pilgrim's Progress does not promise 
much scope for dramatic talent or dramatic 
effect, and the crowded audiences (mostly ladies 
and children) which have witnessed them at the 
Langham Hall last week were not taken from 
the ordinary class of playgoers; yet the ourious 
and delicate quality of the performance is such, 
all drawbacks notwithstanding, as would per¬ 
haps recommend itself most to the trained 
•appetite of a connoisseur. The dramatis personae 
are Christiana and her four sons, Mercy, Mr. 
Greatheart, Mr. Feeblemind, and Mr. Brisk; 
Prudence, Piety, and Charity, the former of 
whom also takes the roles of Mrs. Bateeyes and 
Mrs. Muohafraid; Mrs. Timorous, a shepherd- 
boy (Piety), and several angelic messengers, in 
the most angelic of whom Charity could be 
recognised again. The dialogue is sometimes 
taken verbatim from Bunyan—a striking tribute 
to the dramatic pioturesqueness of the old 
Puritan—and sometimes a narrative passage is 
divided among the actors with great judg¬ 
ment, so as to give the younger children 
especially most child-like and life-like parts. 
But, regarded as acting, the most remarkable 
part of the performance is the complete finish 
and harmonious thoroughness of the whole, 
the family troupe (to compare small things 
with large) playing up to each other with the 
same accuracy and disinterestedness as the 
members of the artificial family at the Comddio 
Frangaise. All the performers have a good 
delivery (Mr. Greatheart may have been a 
Scot for anything we know to the contrary); 
there is no over-acting, and at least three of 
the actors show a command of feature which 
would satisfy the great manager Serlo of their 
power to represent more than a single congenial 
character; Mr. Feeblemind is anything but 
a feeble actor; Mercy’s changes of countenance 
during the oourtship of Mr. Brisk (which has 
been rather amplified) show a great reserve of 
dramatio power; Christiana is clearly an 
actress, and Mrs. Timorous ought to do well in 
higher comedy. As an instance of the com¬ 
pleteness of the performance may be noticed 
the very pretty tableau silently formed by the 
children arranging flowers on one side of the 
stage while the dialogue goes on in the last act 
but one :—scene, the land of Beulah I The 
rnise-en-scine is ingeniously simple, but we 
should have thought a more Puritanical garb 
better in character for the ladies of the House 
Beautiful, and Greatheart’s coat of mail might 
also with advantage have had a more seven¬ 
teenth-century air. No doubt some of the 
charm of the representation is due to the fresh 
quaintness of the subject; but, on the other 
hand, the actors are, to a certain extent, at a 
disadvantage as to the display of purely 
dramatic power, because in acting an allegory 
there is an additional step to cover before reach¬ 
ing the illusion of reality, and also because 
of the reserve felt in dealing with sacred texts. 
At any rate, it may be supposed that the reper¬ 
toire will be increased if the family finds a steady 
demand for refined and sober work of this kind. 
Would Christiana be equal to the part of 
Constance, or Matthew and Joseph to those of 
the little prinoes, with Mr. Feeblemind for 
Bichard ? The experiment would be worth 
trying, and if Shakspere were too much for 
the resources of the company, their proved skill 
in “ adapting ” might provide suitable dramas 
of a secular kind, and incidentally enrich the 
stage with the much-needed boon of a few more 
acting plays fit for delivery by scrupulous and 
cultivated performers. 
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MUSIC. 

Counterpoint: a Practical Course of Study. 

By G. A. Macfarren, Mus. Doc., M.A. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Thebe is a tendency on the part of a certain 
section of modem musicians to undervalue 
the study of counterpoint. This tendency is 
not confined, as might perhaps he supposed, 
to the disciples of what is termed the “ New 
German School; ” hut it manifests itself, to 
give one conspicuous instance, in a work 
otherwise so excellent as Lobe’s Compoti- 
tionslchrc, in which the student is taught 
how to compose a string-quartet without 
any preliminary contrapuntal exercises at all. 
This method of instruction is doubtless due 
to a reaction against the obsolete forms to be 
met with in many of the older treatises on 
counterpoint, hut it has the great disad¬ 
vantage of ignoring altogether the benefits 
to be indirectly derived from the study. It 
is as a means of mental training, and not for 
its own sake, that counterpoint is invaluable. 
Through it the pupil learns to compose under 
the greatest restrictions, many of which in 
themselves appear, and in truth are, arbitrary; 
but just as in studying the piano many finger- 
exercises have to be practised, the sole object 
of which is to give independence and strength 
to the joints and muscles, so the necessity for 
composing under the most rigid limitations 
stimulates the inventive powers of the pupil, 
and gives him a command of technical re¬ 
sources, applicable when writing in the free 
style, which can be obtained by no other 
course of training. It is quite true that no 
amount of contrapuntal knowledge will of 
itself make a great composer, but it is no less 
true that no single example can be named of 
any composer having taken a place in the 
highest rank who was not also a great 
contrapuntist. 

It is therefore with cordial pleasure that 
we welcome the present treatise from the pen 
of one of our greatest living theorists, l’rof. 
Macfarren’s views on Harmony are known to 
differ in some important respects from those 
held by other authorities ; and it is no more 
than natural that these views should come 
soniewhi t prominently forward in certain por¬ 
tions of this book. They are, however, 
nowhere obtruded; and those who do not 
agree with them will not on that account find 
the study of the volume less instructive or 
profitable. It is a most fortunate thing for 
the student that, however much doctors may 
differ in theory, they mostly all agree in 
practice. 

The first thing which is likely to strike- a 
careful reader of this work is its extraordinary 
strictness. In this respect the hook surpasses 
any treatise we have ever met with. The 
author allows no modulation whatever, except 
in the exercises on double counterpoint; he 
forbids a note of the canto fermo (except in 
one solitary instance) to bear two chords ; and 
he reduces the already limited number of 
chords which the student is allowed to use by 
treating the common chord on the mediant in 
a major key as a dissonance. This last point, 
it may be mentioned in passing, is one of the 
peculiarities of Prof. Macfarren’s theoretical 
.system. 

For the avoidance of all modulation the 


author gives cogent reasons ; he says that, 
when complete mastery of all that is possible 
in one key has been once attained, the transfer 
of this to any other key is an easy process; 
but that to curb one’s thoughts within a chosen 
tonality as much as within an appointed 
melodic compass is much more difficult, and 
so wants greater practice. With this method 
of teaching we most cordially agree; the 
stricter the writing in the first instance, the 
less danger will there be that liberty shall 
degenerate into licence when greater freedom 
is allowed. 

In one important respect the present 
volume contrasts advantageously with every 
other treatise on counterpoint which we have 
seen; in his examples, Prof. Macfarren strictly 
practises what he preaches. There is hardly 
a standard work on the subject in which 
repeated instances may not be found of in¬ 
fractions, more or less obvious, of the rules 
given in the text. Our author furnishes in 
his work a conspicuous exception. Many of 
the exercises worked as models for the student 
are truly admirable as specimens of pure 
writing; while in some cases an amount of 
musical interest is given to the illustrations of 
which many would hardly imagine that they 
were capable. 

A striking feature of the book, which has 
not yet been mentioned, is the power shown 
in it of lucid explanation. That it is easy 
reading cannot be affirmed; the nature of 
the subject would preclude this. It requires 
close and sustained attention ; but if this be 
given to it, it will be found that it is remark¬ 
ably clear and intelligible. The whole of the 
fourth chapter, on the Progression of Parts, 
may be especially referred to as a masterly 
exposition of the subject of which it treats. 
Prof. Macfarren is occasionally very happy 
in his illustrations, as, for instance, in his 
definition of the distinction between Harmony 
and Counterpoint (p. 3). 

“The distinction, if there be any, between 
harmony and counterpoint, is that the term 
harmony defines tho combination of a mass of 
musical sounds, or music regarded vertically; 
and counterpoint defines the combination of 
two or more distinct melodies, or music regarded 
horizontally. In harmony every progression 
from chord to chord involves the melodious 
eb-ment, but this is subordinate to the com¬ 
plete effect of each combination ; every part 
should be free from unbeautilul successions of 
notes, but melodic interest is not necessary in 
any of the parts, suvo in tho one to which all 
the others are submissive accompaniment. In 
counterpoint every combination of melodies 
constitutes a succession of harmonies; but 
while the need is despotic of harmonic propriety, 
the interest of each separate melody is of high 
consideration ; so counterpoint bears but feudal 
subjection to harmony, holding still a minor 
sovereignty of its own.’’ 

A detailed analysts of the contents of the 
volume would not only be too technical to be 
of general interest, but would be only partially 
intelligible without the aid of musical quota¬ 
tions. But there are a few points in which 
we would venture, with much diffidence, to 
differ with Prof. Macfarren, because in them 
be is at variance with most other authorities 
on the subject, and we are unable to see the 
grounds on which he justifies his procedure. 
The first and most important of these is his 
treatment of consonant intervals in syncopa¬ 
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tion. At section 198 he gives as good a pro¬ 
gression which, if the syncopation be taken 
away, produces consecutive octaves. This 
special progression is expressly forbidden by 
Cherubini, while Albrechtsberger only admits 
it, so to speak, under protest, and specially 
dissuades beginners from using it. Curiously 
enough, in the same example, our author 
marks as “ bad ’’ a progression which Cheru¬ 
bini allows as good—the moving from the 
fifth to the sixth of the bass note. Another 
point which appears at least open to question 
is the employment of the interval of the sixth 
on the dominant of the minor scale. This 
cannot be accompanied by the major third of 
the bass note, for an inadmissible dissonance 
would result; and, as Prof. Macfarren allows 
no modulation, the minor third of the bass 
note can also not be used, for that would be 
in another key. The author, therefore, 
employs simply the interval, as distinguished 
from a complete chord, a procedure which 
seems at least unadvisable, because one of the 
first things that a student is taught in counter¬ 
point is to consider all two-part combinations 
of notes as outline chords; and here is a 
combination which he is distinctly told is not 
a chord. The difficulty appears to be in¬ 
geniously turned rather than overcome, and it 
undoubtedly results from the absolute prohibi¬ 
tion of modulation. We have already spoken 
of the advantages to the pupil of having to 
confine his ideas within the limits of one key; 
but there is another side to the question. All 
other works on counterpoint which we have 
seen allow modulation to nearly related keys. 
Is it not at least possible that, by the study 
of such examples as are given by Cherubini 
or Albrechtsberger, the pupil may acquire a 
large amount of knowledge as to the relations 
of keys which he might not so easily meet 
with elsewhere? A well-known musician 
recently informed the writer that he had 
learned more as to the proper management of 
modulation while studying counterpoint than 
at any other time. 

Tho chapters on Double, Triple, and Quad¬ 
ruple Counterpoint are most excellent. Of 
the first-named, our author naturally gives 
tho most prominence to double counterpoint 
in the octave, as being by far the most 
generally useful. Triple and quadruple 
counterpoint are but briefly treated; their 
practical value is so slight that, except for the 
severe mental training involved in their study, 
the pupil need perhaps scarcely trouble him¬ 
self with them. 

An especially interesting chapter is the last, 
on “ Counterpoint in the Modem Free Style.” 
After having accustomed the learner to write 
with the utmost strictness, Prof. Macfarren 
now shows him how far and under what 
conditions he may loosen his fetters. A 
clearer exposition of the treatment of passing 
notes, appogiaturas, arpeggios, and chromatic 
harmonies we have never met with. Some of 
the illustrations appear to be given for the 
sake of showing wbat is possible rather than 
what is advisable; but it is impossible for the 
student to read this chapter carefully with¬ 
out great profit. We conclude our notice of 
this valuable work by warmly commending it 
as the most exhaustive and masterly treatise 
in our language on the subject with which 
it deals. Ebenezeb Peotjt. 
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The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dfc., may he addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Books of the East. 


The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. I. 

The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max 

Muller. Part I. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Phot. Max Muller’s grand scheme of pre 
sen ting to the English reading public a 
translation of the most important sacred 
books of the East in as perfect a manner as 
modem science will allow has now fairly 
made a beginning. It in every way answers 
to the requirements of the times; for several 
imperfect collections of old versions of some 
of the most famous books of the East show 
that there is a demand forthiskind of literature, 
and it cannot be denied that the older transla¬ 
tions, on which literary men of the day are 
forced to rely, are sadly out of date, being at 
once loose and inaccurate, as well as vitiated 
by all kinds of preposterous sentiment and false 
taste. Eminent philosophers and historians, 
however, use them with implicit confidence, 
and draw inferences accordingly, to the 
serious prejudice of their work. It is time to 
put an end to all this confusion, and Prof. 
Max Muller’s series will, it is to be hoped, 
contribute to the cause of truth, though one 
certain result will be that some of the sacred 
books of the East will, in future, hold a far 
humbler position in general esteem than has 
hitherto been the case. 

The first volume published appropriately 
contains the beginning of the translation of 
the Upanishads from the Sanskrit. There 
can be little doubt that these tracts do not 
belong to the earliest stage of the Yedic 
religion, but they represent to us the funda¬ 
mental ideas of that religion as finally 
systematised in the form handed down to us. 
The general character of the Yedic literature, 
in its several stages as we have it, is that of 
a literature of professional priests. It mostly 
gives the prayers, or rather incantations, that 
the Brahmans used, and occasionally still use ; 
directions for the ceremonies, and speculations 
on their meaning. The genuine Upanishads 
are the esoteric theology of old India, and 
give us the key to ancient Indian thought on 
all subjects, for in ancient India all thought 
on any subject was purely theological. 
Their general importance was recognised 
more than two centuries ago by the Mu¬ 
hammadans, and since then by European 
scholars, and especially Prof. A. Weber. In 
historical times a certain number of these 
tracts have become, under an artificial and 
subtle system of interpretation, the founda¬ 
tion of the metaphysical schools which form 
modern Hinduism; the ceremonial notions 
being converted into metaphysical ones. A 


translation of these tracts, then, fitly takes its 
place as the first volume in the series; for, 
to Englishmen, India naturally occupies, or 
rather should occupy, the first place in the 
East; but in intrinsic interest it must be 
admitted that they are vastly inferior to 
many of the volumes promised, especially 
to those relating to the Chinese religion and 
to Buddhism. 

Prof. Max Muller has chosen for the present 
volume five of the chief among the very 
numerous existing Upanishads, viz., the 
Kb dndogya, Talavakdra, Aitareya, Kaushi- 
taki brdhmaaa, and Vdjasaneyisamhitd Upani¬ 
shads, which are decidedly as genuine and 
important as any. The first two belong to 
the Samaveda, the third and fourth to the 
Higveda, and the last to a recension of the 
Ya^ur-Veda, commonly known as the White 
Y. V. They thus represent the opinions of 
many of the schools which early arose and 
still subsist among Indian priests. As is 
known to most who study Indian matters, the 
great Brahmanical sacrifices demanded four 
sets of priests, and each set had its own Veda 
and liturgies, which have become hereditary, 
and these, again, split up into subordinate 
groups; the chief groups are thus repre¬ 
sented here. What, then, is the main object 
of these Upanishads ? 

The followers of the Yedio religion did not, 
generally, intend expiation or anything that is 
suggested to a modern mind by the word sacri¬ 
fice. Their long and exceedingly complicated 
ceremonies included libations, and, in most 
cases, goats or other animals were killed. It is 
therefore usual to term them “ sacrifices ” in 
English, but in reality they were magical 
ceremonies with a supposed creative result. 
They built up, for the person on whose behalf 
they were done, a new body in the other 
world, or brought him such kinds of pros¬ 
perity as he most desired; the most trivial 
details were symbolical, and contributed 
directly to the desired result. The strictest 
accuracy was required; just as in building 
a house it is necessary to look to levels 
and the adjustment of the bricks or stones, or 
run the certain danger of the house falling, 
so any oversight or error in the rites was 
supposed to lead to calamities such as the 
creation of a maimed body for the sacrificer, 
or even worse. Details were gradually worked 
out at the cost of a stupendous waste of 
reasoning power, and this, no doubt, con 
stitutes the first fetishist stage of Indian 
theology. But in course of time the mys- 


account, in broad terms, of the object of the 
Upanishads, but they often contain much 
more, and are full of repetitions and very 
childish nonsense. 

It will be thus obvious that, so far from 
being a system of early Indian philosophy, as 
has been assumed, these tracts are merely an 
application for a special purpose of certain 
notions which may, perhaps, be termed philo¬ 
sophical. What early Indian philosophy was 
must be gathered from incidental references 
in the Upanishads and Brahtnanas ; there is 
nowhere a systematic exposition of it in these 
books. The Brahmans have, indeed, drawn 
up such a system for themselves in the 
Veddnta-sutras ; but, though it may be of 
much use, it cannot be accepted by cri¬ 
tical students as final, for it belongs to a later 
stage, when metaphysics had great influence. 
Prof. Max Muller has made a contribution 
of much importance for this purpose in a 
consideration of the two chief technical terms 
in the Upanishads, dtman and sat (Pref., 
pp. xxviii.—xxxviii.). The account of the 
literature of the books now translated, as 
given in the preface, is very complete. The 
volume likewise contains a general preface to 
the series, in whioh Prof. Max Muller gives 
information as to the system of transliteration 
adopted, and repeats his well-known views as 
to the value of the religious books of the 
East. 

If it be recollected that a scheme like the 
present one not only involves translation of 
very obscure and difficult texts, but also 
requires that they be made intelligible, it 
must at once be admitted that the execution 
of this first volume affords much hope for the 
future and encouragement for perseverance in 
the task. A. Burnell. 


terious “ brahman ” came into prominence as 
a general cause of the universe, and with it 
came the secondary or Upanishad stage. In 
this, the student is taught to meditate on 
syllables and words used in the sacrifices, and 
even on parts of the rites, and to identify them, 
eventually, with this “ brahman." According 
to the Upanishads, then, the knowledge of 
“ brahman ” is the proper outcome of all the 
ceremonies, and some of these tracts even 
imply that this knowledge makes the oere- 
monies superfluous. It is this tendency to 
put knowledge (or mysticism) above works 
that has led to the popularity of the Upanishads 
with the founders of the modern Hindu sects, 
and has enabled them to identify “ brahman ” 
with almost any Hindu deity they selected. 
The above may be taken as a very brief 


MARIN SANUTO. 

I Diarii di Marino Sanuto. Tomo I., parte I. 

(Venezia: a spese degli Editori.) 

There exists no monument of ardent and 
persevering zeal and attention in collecting 
State papers and officious correspondence of 
every kind and chronicling facts like that 
which is due to Marin Sanuto. At the same 
time, there is, perhaps, no instance of such 
liberal assistance and. encouragement being 
given by a Government to the laborious under¬ 
taking of one of its subjects, though the 
Venetian Government is generally reputed to 
have been most cautious, nay suspicious and 
fond of mystery. Marin Sanuto profited by 
the facility which family connexions and his 
official employment both in the capital and in 
the territory of the Bepublic procured him, in 
order to collect an unrivalled treasure of docu¬ 
ments and historical materials. He was 
entitled to say that, as the holder of a magis¬ 
terial office, to which he had been frequently 
elected, and the duties of which he discharged 
for a considerable length of time, he had had 
ample opportunity of knowing the truth, not 
merely with regard to Venice, but to the whole 
world. Day alter day he took care to note 
everything worth noticing, and to collect 
papers, public and secret, so that “ no author 
will ever write anything valuable on modem 
history unless he consults my diaries, in which 
is registered all that has happened.” Afte 
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examining, according to his own account, all 
the volumes of the “ Cancellaria,” he com¬ 
posed the Lives of the Doges , before he gave up 
his whole leisure to contemporary history, and 
in fact became the first public historiographer 
of the Republic, though he got no such official 
nomination as Andrea Navagero in 1515, and 
many in later times. 

His days were those in which the destruc¬ 
tion of the national politics of Italy laid the 
whole country open, not merely as before to 
foreign intrigues and occasional armed or 
diplomatic intervention, but to foreign pre¬ 
ponderance. Though the power of Venice was 
already on the decline, and never entirely 
recovered from the blows inflicted by the war 
of the League of Cambrai, she still continued a 
great centre of political and commercial in¬ 
terests, the admirable management of affairs 
in which she excelled causing her to be better 
informed of what was going on all over the 
world than any other Government or State. No 
other place was equally well adapted for obtain¬ 
ing general information, and all this informa¬ 
tion is condensed in Sanuto’s Diaries. Their 
contents offer the greatest possible variety. 
There are to be found, either in extenso or in 
abstract, the reports and papers addressed 
to the various magistrates on administration, 
politics, diplomacy, church business, war, com¬ 
merce, police, the transactions of the different 
offices, public edicts and placards, extracts 
from the papers of the Council of Ten, 
private letters and materials sent to Sanuto 
from the time his zeal and scrupulous veracity 
as a collector and writer became known, and 
he got assistance and encouragement on all 
sides. It is only in these Diaries that most 
of the priceless Reports of the ambassadors 
of the Republic from 1492 to 1527 have 
been preserved to us in copious extracts, 
which are among the most valuable sources 
of modern history. From the moment the 
importance of Sanuto’s undertaking began to 
be appreciated, he obtained free access to 
everything, a Government decree ordering 
him to be admitted to the sittings of the 
magistrates in order to take notes, and to the 
official correspondence, which proves the trust 
placed in him. In his volumes, according to 
Rawdon Brown’s remark, “ very little notice 
is to be found of himself, and that little is too 
often painful, for it shows that (though of 
noble birth) he was a poor, unfortunate, and 
disappointed man.” The straniero who, for 
forty years, has dedicated unwearied hours to 
Marin Sanuto, and has rendered great service 
to his own country by collecting everything 
in the Diaries referring to English history, 
has not shown himself ungrateful to the 
author. His tomb is unknown, but the house 
on' the Fondamenta Ponte del Meglio, where 
he died on April 4, 1536, has been decorated 
with a tablet and inscription stating that it 
was once the property “ Marini Leonardi f. 
Sanuti viri patr. rerum Venet. Jtal. orhisq. 
■uni vers i fide solertia copia scHptoris aetatis 
suae praestaniissimi.’ ’ 

The present age has been trying, success¬ 
fully and to its own great advantage, to 
redeem the inconceivable neglect of the last 
two centuries, which seemed to have nearly 
forgotten Sanuto’s principal work. In the 
first instance, numerous extracts were made 
from the Diaries with reference to the history 


of foreign States and nations; beside Rawdon 
Brown (who more than forty years ago pub¬ 
lished three volumes of extracts, in addition 
to the immense number of those contained in 
his Venetian Calendars ), T. Gar, E. Cicogna, 
and V. ' Lazari made use of them for 
Alberi’s collection of the Reports of the 
Venetian ambassadors of the sixteenth 
century, sections of Rome and Con¬ 
stantinople ; Ceresole for the history of 
Switzerland; Valentinelli for the southern 
Slavonic provinces; G. Wenzel and the 
writer of these lines for Hungary ; while 
numerous authors, Italian and foreign, 
Cicogna, De Leva, Romanin, Joppi, Ranke, 
Carl Lanz, Carl Hopf, G. M. Thomas, 
Gregorovius, M. Brosch, A. Basohet, C. de 
Cherrier, R. Sathas, and others consulted them 
for various purposes. They all acknowledged 
their high value, and expressed a wish for the 
publication of the entire body, an undertaking 
which Prof, von Holier of Prague and Prof. 
Thomas of Munich considered to be the most 
important that could be made at Venice. At 
Venice, the same opinion was held as to the 
importance of a publication of the Diaries in 
their original form, but the difficulties of 
such an enterprise were equally felt. The 
immense bulk of the work — fifty-eight 
folios—at one time suggested the idea 
of publishing summaries or regests ; but this 
scheme was soon given up, for the origi¬ 
nality of this unique work would have 
been destroyed and its interest impaired. 
Finally, the lately founded Historical Society 
resolved to undertake the printing of the 
original text, limiting itself, for the present, 
to the first twelve volumes, embracing the 
years 1496 to 1511 —in fact, the most im¬ 
portant period. 

The publication of the Diaries began in 
January last in monthly parts, of which five 
have appeared, completing the first part of 
the first volume—from January 1496, to 
February 1498 —and beginning the second. 
The editor of the volume is Federigo 
Stefani. The text is that of the original MS., 
which, having been transported to Vienna, 
was restored by the Austrian Government 
to Venice in consequence of the Convention 
concluded after the war of 1866, when the 
copy ordered by Franoesco Donato was ex¬ 
changed for the autograph. The original 
orthography has been preserved; no account 
is given of the critical labour concerning the 
text, nor are there any notes or references 
of any kind, which would have been very 
desirable. The numerous mutilated names of 
men and places are to be explained in one of 
the three indexes which will accompany the 
volume. 

While the printing of the Diaries is in 
progress, the Abate Rinaldo Fulin is con¬ 
tinuing the publication of Marin Sanuto’s 
history of the French campaign in Italy, 
1494 — 95, under the title of La Spedizione 
di Carlo VIII. in Italia. Muratori printed 
in vol. xxiv. of the Serum Italicarvm Scrip- 
tores a Chronicon Venetum, or De Bello 
Oallico, attributing it to Sanuto, who was 
known to have written on this subject. 
The identity of Muratori’s publication with 
Sanuto’s work was, however, soon denied, and 
Jacopo Morelli, the learned librarian of the 
Marciana (died 1819), proved that it was the 


first part of the inedited Diaries of Girolamo 
Priuli. In Venice, Sanuto’s work, mentioned 
by himself in the Diaries as well as in a 
note about his writings, was nowhere to 
be found, and nothing was known of it 
until Daru, in his History of Venice, indicated 
its existence in a MS. of the Royal 
(now National) Library of Paris, with a 
dedication, dated December 31, 1495, to the 
Doge Agostino Barbarigo. C. de Cherrier 
(died 1871) made ample use of this MS. 
for his Histoire de Charles VIII., Soi 
de France, and believed it to be the first part 
of the Diaries, which were well known to him 
from his long studies in the Venetian archives 
and libraries. This is not the case; the 
history of the French campaign forms a work 
in itself, different in the manner of composi¬ 
tion and style from the Diaries, which begin 
where it ends; but this by no means lessens 
the value of the discovery. I do not exactly 
know whether its importance is so great as 
the Abate Fulin imagines, the diplomatic as 
well as military history of this fatal expedi¬ 
tion having been so fully illustrated in our 
days by documentary evidence; still, the 
editor deserves high praise for this new con¬ 
tribution to historical literature, which con¬ 
tains a good deal of information not to be 
found elsewhere, besides exhibiting the views 
of a keen observer. The publication, which 
has been a slow one, is now drawing towards 
its close. 

Another smaller work of Marin Sanuto, the 
llinerario per la Terraferma Vencziana neW 
anno MCCCCLXXXIII., was published by 
Rawdon Brown at Padua in 1847. It is a 
most curious description of the territory of 
the Republic at the time of the war against 
Ferrara, 1482—84, in which Venice, Pope 
Sixtus IV., Naples, and Florence were engaged, 
and which threatened to upset all Italy. 
Sanuto, who wrote a history of this war, 
published at Venice in 1829, made an 
inspection of the places together with 
the syndics of the Republic, and he gives us 
some insight into the military condition of an 
epoch when even the most insignificant places 
were put in a state of defence. The descrip¬ 
tion makes it clear how it came about that a 
few years later the French found, notwith¬ 
standing, so little serious resistance when 
they invaded Italy. The autograph, with 
sketches of fortifications, <fcc., is preserved in 
the library of the University of Padua. 

A. de Rbumoht, 


Rambles in Xorlh-West America, from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. By 
John Mortimer Murphy. (Chapman it 
Hall.) 

Ip the cession of Oregon to the United States 
by the Ashburton Treaty of 1846 was in 
reality eventually determined by the con¬ 
sideration that the territory was not worth 
keeping, it must be allowed that the grounds 
for the decision were singularly erroneous. 
And what makes the error the more extra¬ 
ordinary is the fact that it was not based 
upon mere hearsay, but upon the Report of a 
Commissioner specially sent out by the British 
Government to examine the country and 
ascertain its value. The legend still survives 
that the English agent was chiefly influenced 
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to an unfavourable opinion by the circum¬ 
stance that the salmon he found swarming 
in the Columbia oould not be induoed to take 
the artificial fly; and this serious shortcoming 
of the Pacific fish, meeting him at the very 
outset, would no doubt have a chilling effeot 
upon the sportsman Commissioner. We may 
say, however, by the way, that this abstention, 
although the rule, is not absolute, for Mr. 
Murphy tells us that he succeeded on two 
separate occasions in taking with the fly 
several fine specimens of the Salma quinnat, 
or spring silver salmon—the king of the ten 
tribes of salmon of the Western Ocean. 
Without altogether accepting the current 
story of the Commissioner’s Report, we may 
assume that it was of an unfavourable 
character, and the author of it must have 
been smitten by a marvellous blindness to 
the essential elements of material wealth. 
Probably his examination of the country was 
as limited in extent as it was superficial in 
character, so that he saw only the rugged, 
forest-covered district along the ooast. The 
fertile valleys of Western Oregon, which now 
yield rich harvests of the plumpest and 
whitest of grain and fruits of every clime in 
unexampled profusion, the grassy vales and 
uplands east of the Cascade Range which 
now form the grazing grounds of innumerable 
cattle, and the stores of mineral wealth 
hidden away in the mountains remained un- 
visited and unknown. Yet it seems strange 
that the swarming fish of the bays and rivers, 
the orowding salmon and trout, the cod, and 
herrings, and oysters, the magnificent timber 
of the boundless forests, the mighty water¬ 
power of the Columbia, did not strike the 
observer as containing sources of extraordi¬ 
nary wealth. The truth is that the shores 
of the Pacific were far away from England in 
those days—out of reach and possibility of 
usage—and resources so inaccessible, even if 
recognised, would hardly be deemed of great 
value. And so this grand and fertile region i 
was tossed over to the United States with i 
indifference or oontempt. But after all, 
although the judgment upon whioh it was * 
founded was so mistaken, the transfer is not j 
to be regretted—since it was just and right— j 
for the American Government appear to have f 
made out by far the best title to the land, i 
The Oregon of that day is now divided into 
the State of Oregon and Territoiy of Washing- , 
ton; and of these, the former, with a popular 1 
tion of 200,000 only, including both Chinese 8 
and Indians, exports 20,000,000 dols. worth c 
of produoe, and has property of the value of 1 
165,000,000 dols., so that for its population e 
it is one of the richest and most prosperous e 
communities in the world. Other States and 6 
territories have sprung up around, on both l 
sides of the Rocky Mountains, Idaho, Nevada, , 
Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. Of all these , 
newly settled countries, Mr. Murphy gives f 
a full and particular account. He de- .. 
scribes with much minuteness the physioal . 
characteristics of the different regions, and 11 
their flora and fauna; and gives statistics 
of population, trade, resources, institu¬ 
tions, and indeed everything which bears 
upon the progress, prosperity, or social and 
material condition of the country. The 
author’s statements are founded upon per- 


l- sonal observation and enquiry, and his book 
1 may no doubt be trusted as a very complete 
a and authoritative compendium of information 
l on the subjeots of whioh it treats. Mr. 
j Murphy waxes enthusiastic only when he 
t comes to speak of the physioal beauty of the 
r country, whioh he describes as among the 
, grandest in the world. And in truth this 
. part of North America abounds in soenery 
> which is unsurpassed in its varied loveliness 
r and magnificence. The lofty, snow-clad 
, peaks of the Cascade range of mountains, 
l such as Mount Hood and Mount Jefferson, 

, wide-spreading inland seas like Puget 
; Sound, great rivers, with mighty cataracts, 

’ such as the Shoshone and Columbia, huge 
i rooks and chasms as in the lava beds and 
i Yellowstone region, supply the element of 
grandeur; and with these, in many parts, as 
in the beautiful Williamette Valley, are 
mingled the softer charms of grassy prairies 
and valleys, watered by streams and lake- 
lets, and literally carpeted with flowers of 
infinite variety and a brilliancy of colour 
which is absolutely unequalled. These 
flowers, many of whioh, transported hence, 
have become the chief glory of our English 
gardens, are here seen growing in native 
wildness and luxuriance—asters, lupines, 
salvias, larkspurs, lilies of the valley, the 
bright gold and lavender oamass, violets, and 
a hundred other sweet blossoms, with wild 
roses and acres of gorgeous rhododendrons. 

Mr. Murphy claims for the Columbia rank 
as a king among rivers:— 

“ It may be safely stated that no river in the 
world, the Nile perhaps excepted, can equal the 
Columbia in variety and grandeur of beauty. 
The Rhine in comparison with it is only a 
rivulet, and its most famous heights only hillocks 
compared to the stupendous pinnacles and chains 
that stretoh for miles along the shores of the 
Great River of the West. . . . What river 
but this can show mountains a mile high, 
rising perpendicularly from the water’s edfre) 
terraces that extend for a distance of 300 miles 
along its banks, at an elevation of from 100 to 
1,000 feet? towering crags that loom up apart 
to a height of 900 feet ? trees that have an alti¬ 
tude varying from 100 to 300 feet ? and an out¬ 
line of its own that spreads out in places into a 
lake six or seven miles wide, or contracts into 
spaces forty or fifty feet in width ? None. Hence 
it stands pre-eminent in its sublime grandeur.” 


History of Ireland: The Heroic Period. 

By Standish O’Grady. Vol. I. 

Early Bardie Literature , Ireland. By 

Standish O’Grady. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Eugene O’Cueet, in the most valuable wo-k 
he has left behind, his Manuscript Materials 
of Ancient Irish History, tells us that in the 
year 1839 he was one day at work at the 
Royal Irish Academy when Moore came in, 
accompanied by Petrie. On O’Curry’s desk 
were the Book of Ballymote, the Book of 
Lecan, the Black-and-White Book of the 
MacEgans, the Four Masters, and other 
ancient M8S. 

“I had never before seen Moore, and after a 
brief introduction and explanation of the nature 
of my occupation by Dr. Petrie, and seeing the 
formidable array or so many dark and rime- 
worn volumes by which I was surrounded, he 
looked a little disoonoerted; bat after a while 
pluoked up oourage to open the Book of Bal¬ 
lymote, and ask what it was. Dr. Petrie and 
myself then entered into a short explanation of 
the history and character of the books then 
present, as well as of anoient Qaedhlic documents 
in general. Moore listened with great atten¬ 
tion, alternately scanning the books and myself; 
and then asked me, in a serious tone, if I under¬ 
stood them, and how I had learned to do so. 
Having satisfied him upon these points, he 
turned to Dr. Petrie, and said: ‘ Petrie, these 
huge tomes oould not have been written by fools 
or for any foolish purpose. I never knew any¬ 
thing about them before, and I had no right to 
have undertaken the History of Ireland.’ ” 


Of personal adventures the author says 
little or nothing, although he hints that his 
silence is not due to any lack of material. The 
omission is, we think, to be regretted. The 
narrative is one of personal travel and 
experience, and would have been appropriately 
enlivened by the introduction of such an 
element of interest; while the substantial 
value of the work would have been in no 
degree lessened. As it is, Rambles in North- 
West America, while thoroughly readable and 
full of valuable matter, just falls short of 
being highly attractive from the lack of this 
life-giving element of keen individual interest 
in the writer and his doings. 

W. B. Cheadle. 


The moral of the story, here pointed by Moore 
himself, surely is that no man should take in 
1 hand an ambitious work dealing with the 
history and antiquities of' Ireland without 
that preliminary knowledge which would be 
counted indispensable by a student setting 
about a similar work elsewhere, more espe¬ 
cially without some acquaintance at least with 
that language in whioh so many Irish his¬ 
torical documents are preserved. 

Mr. O’Grady unhappily seems to have set 
no higher value on this preparatory discipline 
than did some of his predecessors. In the 
seoond of the works named at the head of this 
article* he tells us that he is not a professed 
Irish scholar (61). We are sorry to have to 
add that both books contain, amid muoh 
that is good, too numerous evidences of their 
author’s want of acquaintance, not merely 
with the language at first hand, but with 
what Irish scholars have done to illustrate 
the history of the island, and present many 
of its records in an English dress. 

He agrees with Tigernaoh (“ Tihema ” and 
“ Tierna ” he calls him) in regarding the 
foundation of Emain-Maoha and the reign of 
Cimboeth as the first trustworthy point in 
the history. While thus occasionally ex¬ 
hibiting something like a wholesome historical 
scepticism, he yet believes that long before 
St. Patrick’s time Ireland had not only oon- 
quered Alba and West Britain, and occupied 
London, but had “twice, if not eftener, 
invaded and plundered Gaul.” Most of the 
space of these volumes is however oooupied less 
with historical narration than with abstracts 
of bardic legend, and comments upon it. Un¬ 
fortunately the specimens of this old liter¬ 
ature are not here given in a trustworthy 
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form. Mr. O’Grady’s extracts—if we may 
call them such—fail in simplicity; often 
recal neither the letter nor the spirit of the 
ancient tales; the names are presented in 
every conceivable barbarous shape; and no 
authorities are given from beginning to end. 
JBeltine is translated in Yallanceian fashion 
“Month of the fires of Bel.” “ Atha Cliah ” 
is not “ the Bridge of Hurdles ” (i., 101), 
but Hurdle-Ford, 'Ath-cliath. Of the Ogham 
writing, again, our author says, “ Cryptic 
... it was not.” This confident statement 
may be accurate; but a priori the converse is 
more probable, while it is supported by Irish 
tradition, ancient and modern. It is, we 
believe, Cenfeladh the Learned, that Priscian 
of the Cinel-Eoghain, who died a.d. 679, 
that, giving in ancient Irish fashion the 
place, the time, the person, and the oause of 
inventing Ogham, tells (or is made to tell) 
his readers that the place was “Hibernia 
Insola quam nos Scoti habitamus; ” the time, 
that of Bros mac Elathan; the person, Ogma, 
Bres’s brother; the cause, that the learned 
might have a language different from that of 
rustics. And Hugh Boy Mac Curtin (1732) 
was, no doubt, only repeating what he was 
taught when he spoke of the penalties 
attached to the study or use of the secret 
characters by those not legally qualified. 
“A noble moral tone,” says Mr. O’Grady 
in another place, “ pervades the whole [an¬ 
cient literature]. . . . Strange to say, [the 
bards] inculcated chastity” (ii., 43, 44). 
To us it seems that Sir Henry Maine went 
nearer the mark when he said of ancient 
Ireland, “ The common view seems to have 
been that chastity was the professional virtue 
of a special class,” i.e., the saoerdotal or 
monastic (E. H. of Institutions, 61). To 
cite one other instance, “The gods of the 
Irish were their deified ancestors ” (ii., 78). 
No doubt the Immortal Spirits, the Sidhe, 
occupy a leading place in native tradition; 
but who were Crom, 'Anu, Brigit, Goibnend 
Goba, Manannan mao Lir, if not personifica¬ 
tions of certain forces of nature, probably 
respectively Thunder, the Moon, Fire, and the 
Sea? 

The most striking feature of these books is 
one we have already alluded to above—the 
strange and repulsive orthography of proper 
names. Loegaire Buadach, a champion who 
fought by the side of Cu-Chulaind, here ap¬ 
pears as “Leairey Bewda.” “Ossian” and 
“ Oiseen ” represent Oisin the son of Find. 
A famous hound would hardly have answered 
to the name “ Braan ” (for Bran), any more 
than King Ailell would have recognised a son 
called “ Orloff.” The very Sidhe, sacred 
figures in legend, are vulgarised into “ Shee.” 
It is unnecessary to point out how barbarous, 
illusory, and inconsistent with itself such a 
method is. Its proper counterpart would be 
found in some new History of France where, 
for the convenience of the English reader, 
the names should appear as Bonypart and 
Robbespeer, Ovayrne and Pwawtoo. 

It would be an easy but an unpleasant task 
to enlarge these comments by similar criti¬ 
cisms, and by indicating questions which 
might reasonably be expected to meet with 
examination in a work of the kind, but of 
which the reader would in vain seek the 
tnBwer from the volumes of Mr. O’Grady. 


What, for instance, was the origin of a gets, 
that strange class of demand or prohibition 
which a hero might not oppose ? What was 
the relation of Celtic to the feudal ohivalry ? 
and what the precise meaning of the Four 
Masters when relating, at the year 1583, the 
Bloody eud of young Geroid Mac CochHin on 
his first assumption of heroship ? What 
definite conclusions as to its system can be 
drawn from the numerous detailed references 
to draidheacht, druidry, magic ? And the en¬ 
quiry would be full of interest how it comes 
that certain divinities are referred to in 
wholly different terms at different periods of 
the literature. Mr. O’Grady, for instance, 
takes the Dagda for a god, for he equates 
him with Zeus (ii., 72). In this, though not 
consistent, he is probably practically accurate; 
but how is it that in so old a composition as the 
Brudin Da Derga in the Book of the Dun 
this same personage is pointed out as a cook 
to King Conaire Mdr—“ three in long aprons 
doing cookery—a man hoary-white and two 
youths with him, . . . the three chief cooks 
of the king those, to wit, the Dagda and 
his two pupils, Seig and Segda ? ”* 

While we have thus had to point out some 
of their faults, any notice of these books 
would be unfair which should not recognise 
two good features which they possess—the 
clearness with which their author sees the 
true character of the early Irish chronicles, 
“ the history,” as he well says, “ of the gods 
and giants rationalised by mediaeval his¬ 
torians ; ” and their easy and animated style. 
Both characteristics are illustrated in a 
passage in vol. i. (pp. 18, 19), which we 
had marked for quotation. We have only 
space, however, for a parting observation. 
Some of Mr. O’Grady’s most important ex¬ 
tracts profess to be drawn from the Tain Bo 
Chuailnge. Now many of his errors would 
be almost impossible were a good edition of 
that famous tale in the hands of the public. 
An edition has long been promised; but in 
Ireland literature seems to wear a mantle 
heavier than lead, and we seem to be nothing 
nearer to seeing the Irish prose epic in print. 

David Fitzgebald. 


The Light of Asia. By Edwin Arnold, C.I.E. 

(Triibner and Co.) 

Mb. Arnold, whose successful attempt to 
present the spirit of Jayadeva's Gita 
Govinda to English readers in his Indian 
Song of Songs has already been noticed in 
these columns, has in the present work made 
the still bolder attempt to familiarise English 
readers with the beauty and pathos of the 
early legend of the life of the Buddha. That 
legend, as preserved to us either iu its Sanskrit 
form in the Lalita Vistara, or in its Pali 
form in the Madhurattha Vilasini, or in the 
Nidana Katha at the commencement of the 
Jataka commentary, deals only with the life 
of Gautama up to the time when he had 
accomplished the Great Renunciation and had 
fairly entered upon his career as a teacher 
and preacher. And, accordingly, Mr. Arnold 
does not deal with the life of the Buddha as 
a whole, or give any account of his death, 
but in the poem which he places in the mouth 

• Leabhar-na-hUIdhrc, fact., fol. 94. 


of an Indian Buddhist confines himself to the 
earlier period treated of in the Buddhist 
works we have mentioned. The Light of Asia 
is in short a poem on the “ Great Renuncia¬ 
tion ” as looked at, not from the oritical stand¬ 
point of the modem historian, but with the 
reverenoeand earnest feelingofabelievingpoet 
in the times of early Buddhism. We have the 
voluntary incarnation, the miraculous birth, 
the prophecies of thebrahmanB and of Asita,the 
Buddhist Simeon; the story of the wonderful 
child teaching his teacher; the boyish rivalry 
with Devadatta; the ploughing festival; the 
competition for the hand of Yasodhara; the 
palace of pleasure ; the warning song of the 
angels; the four signs; Yasodhara’s dreams 
of ill omen; the prince’s departure from 
home; his practice of asceticism; the beautiful 
story of Kisa Gotami; and a new story of 
how the young enthusiast saved a lamb from 
the sacrifice; the legend of Sujata, and of 
the great struggle and victory under the Bo 
Tree; and finally the touching incident of the 
wanderer’s return as Buddha and teacher to his 
forsaken home, ending with the conversion of 
his sorrowing father and of his widowed wife, 
happy at last in the greater good resulting 
from their sometime bitter loss. 

A poetical version of a tale the main 
incidents of which are so familiar must lose 
all the interest depending on mystery of plot; 
and the strangeness and distance of the scene 
and of the time demand of the reader some 
intellectual effort. It is scarcely probable 
that an author who has to struggle against 
such disadvantages can expect his work to 
appeal to popular taste. But Mr. Arnold 
has maintained with great dramatic con¬ 
sistency the role of his Buddhist enthusiast; 
and has caught with commendable accuracy 
and sympathy the spirit of the ancient faith. 
It is true that the archaeologist might detect 
several anachronisms in the details of dress 
or of architecture, and might even object 
that the people of Buddha’s time are 
supposed to believe in some gods and 
legends which were really of origin so 
late that they were bom after the sun of 
Buddhism had altogether set in India. But 
critical acumen and historical accuracy would 
have been inconsistent with the character who 
is supposed to tell the tale. And if a graver 
charge were brought that the Buddhist occa¬ 
sionally talks very questionable Buddhism, 
the reader should bear in mind that the 
Buddhist sects were at least equal in number 
to those of the Christians, that the supposed 
narrator may have belonged to some school 
who held that the Nirvana was a Btate beyond 
the grave, and that a Buddhist may very well 
have been at the same time a sad heretio and 
a very excellent poet. It will be very evident, 
indeed, that, though a Dissenter, he was a 
very orthodox Dissenter; and a person of con¬ 
siderable culture and of unusual poetical 
gifts. There are many passages of great 
beauty and power, in which he rises to the 
height of his great argument, and which will 
make it easy for his modem reader to enter 
into the feelings which the noble and tender 
character of their great reformer inspired in 
the earnest hearts of his Indian followers. 
Mr. Arnold may therefore be congratulated 
on the successful accomplishment of the 
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difficult task he has set himself, and those 
who feel at all in sympathy with the subject 
will be able to appreciate the beauty of the 
picture he has drawn. 

T. W. Buys Davids. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, jun. 

3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Lady of Oakmere. By Charles Dnrant. 

3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Sidonie. By Mrs. Compton Beade. 3 vols. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

A Woman of Mind. By Mrs. Adolphe Smith. 

3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Great Grenfell Gardens. By H. Buxton. 

3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

A Queen of Two Worlds. By Laurenoe 

Brooke. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 
Maud Atherton. By Alfred Leigh. 2 vols. 

(James Blackwood.) 

Mr. Henry James, it is pleasant to reflect, is 
rapidly and steadily making himself a name 
and a plaoe among English novelists. Not 
long ago he gave us that brief and charming 
book, The Europeans ; then we had of him 
Daisy Miller and Four Meetings, a couple of 
psychological studies of a merit almost as 
rare in English as the method they example ; 
and now, in orthodox three-volume form, he 
sends us Roderick Hudson. It is practically 
a new book, though it was first published in 
Boston some three or four years since. To 
say that it is strongly suggestive of an admir¬ 
ing acquaintance with Ivan Tourguenieff 
is as much as to say that it is tolerably 
unhappy throughout, and that its ending is 
miserable indeed. Tourguenieff loves to treat 
of wasted lives; he finds his materials 
among the bankrupts of humanity; he is the 
sardonic, unsympathetic Sbakspere of a 
world of petty and trivial Hamlets. Mr. 
James is not averse from practising the study 
of the same section of social pathology. 
Fortunately for his readers, however, he has 
the gifts of intellectual charm and good 
temper, and is saved thereby from the 
reproach of grimness and cruelty that else 
might possibly attach to him. Roderick 
Hudson, like most of its kindred, is only 
pleasantly discomfortable. Told by a man 
of the fashionably inexorable temper, it 
would be intolerable; but Mr. James’s tact 
and serenity keep him always on the right 
side of the hedge, and Roderick Hudson is a 
singularly readable as well as a singularly 
vigerous and clever book Perhaps in the 
end you are inclined to owe Mr. James a 
pudge for killing off his hero instead of 
lettbg that poor creature go away to Lucerne 
after Christina Light, and enjoy himself in 
his own natural and immoral way; but you 
forgive him at once when you recal how 
amiably and intelligently he has been dis- 
coureing to you from the first, what a deal of 
brilliant and striking work his three volumes 
contain, how many picturesque and original 
persons they have introduced to you, and 
+ muc h that is new and true they have 
told you about men and things. After all, 
too, if My, James does mqr4er hjs hero, there 


is something from his own point of view to 
be said in excuse of that feat, and it does not 
oome home to you with suoh bitterness as is 
yours over the shameful violenoe done to 
Luoy Feverel and Neville Beauchamp. 
Roderick Hudson, as a man in love, and very 
creditably in love, is interesting, and not 
unworthy of regard; but despite the certitude 
of insight with whioh he is apprehended, and 
the athletic ease and cleverness with which 
he is done, I find him the weakest fact about 
the book. Perhaps he suffers a little in the 
neighbourhood of such figures as Christina 
Light and Rowland Mallet, as Augusta 
Blanchard and Mr. Leavenworth, as Mrs. 
Hudson and the Cavaliere Giaoosa, which 
seem to me as good work of their kind as 
later literature can show. 

In The Lady of Oahnere, a not unpleasant 
book as books go, Mr. Durant, trenching 
modestly on a breach of the only one of the 
Ten Commandments that may not lawfully 
be broken in English print, tells the story of a 
lovely and spotless married creature who is 
beloved by some three gentlemen at once. 
The first and least important is, of oourae, her 
husband; for the second she owns her regard 
in impassioned terms; the third is fain to 
adore in silence and from afar. For some 
reason or other the spotless and lovely one is 
good enough to die; whereupon the hopeless 
and silent person, who has all the talents, 
and has meantime become a rising parlia- 
menteer, takes opium and expires also; while 
the third of the quartet, the handsome and 
favoured beiDg, is left to console himself with 
other married creatures for ever and ever. 
That Mr. Durant, having brought his heroine 
to the verge of crime, should have relented of 
his fell design and sent her to the tomb to 
all intents and purposes an honest woman, 
speaks much for his love of virtue, if it says 
little for his artistic conscientiousness. It is 
curious, however, that, having done a really 
clever thing in his Jack Calvert, and having 
said things more than one that with a little 
complaisance will pass for clever, he should 
have been able to persuade himself that there 
is enough of life and sex about his heroine to 
justify him in making three men in love with 
her; even though these three men are but the 
manly figments of the average three volu- 
mineer. 

It is hard to read Sidonie on any terms; 
it is vulgar, and it is inept, and after a dozen 
pages life is a nightmare of impatience till 
you have come to the end on’t. The line is 
drawn at adultery; but there is muoh vague 
talk of God and art and so forth, a vast deal 
of slang, much affectation of passion and in¬ 
telligence : and it seems a pity that the book 
was ever written. 

As exemplified in the personage of Sylvia 
Clevedon, Mrs. Adolphe Smith’s idea of a 
woman of mind is of a lovely creature horn 
of Tory parents and tinctured with a philo¬ 
sophical Radicalism which impels herto devote 
herself, first of all to the task of awakening 
whatever there may be of latent energy in 
the bosoms of the gilded youths about her, 
and afterwards to that of improving the 
condition and keeping an eye upon the morals 
of the British workwpjnftn, Although this 


charmiDg person’s father is foolish enough to 
leave his money away from her, and she has 
for a while to live on thirty shillings a week, 
she enjoys herself considerably, and ends by 
marrymg the man of her heart—a gilded 
youth whom she so rouses as to turn him 
into a tragedian of parts that enable him to 
popularise “ Byron’s magnificent tragedy ” of 
Marino Faliero, and impart vitality to a 
series of extraots from Kenelm Chillingly. 
Sylvia herself is not badly done, and there is 
merit of a more or less conventional kind 
in the portraits of Amy Leveson and Mr. Daw¬ 
son; while, handled with more of firmness 
and assurance, the character of Andrew 
Graeme would have been really very success¬ 
ful Altogether, A Woman of Mind, which 
is carefully and sincerely written, is a com¬ 
mendable little book. 

Great Grenfell Gardens, by the authoress ot 
Jennie of the Princes, is not a strong work, 
but neither is it offensive nor is it particu¬ 
larly tiresome. There is a writing young 
lady in it, who is the heroine, and there is a 
middle-aged and accomplished lawyer in it, 
who is the hero; and at the end, after some 
crosses and a little unhappiness, these two 
retire to a lettered ease in a London suburb 
and live aesthetically ever afterwards. Their 
story is but one of several on whioh Mrs. 
Buxton makes her interest depend. The 
writing young lady has a sire and two sisters, 
and both these sisters have sweethearts; then 
the accomplished lawyer has a 'protegee with 
a wonderful voice, who, ere making a tre¬ 
mendous first appearance at the opera, is sent 
to live with a pleasant old German person, 
who has an ill-oonditioned spinsterly daughter, 
who has a rascally stockbroker lover, who 
aspires to the hand of a rich American, who 
wants to visit.a certain countess, who has for 
toady a curious kind of literary woman, who 
knows the editors of the Sphere and the Lyre. 
And so on, and so on. That the novel has a 
skimped and desultory air is not, therefore, 
the fault of its materials, but rather that of 
its authoress, who with time and pains might 
have made her romance of a suburban square 
a good deal better than it is. 

For A Queen of Two Worlds, which is 
tediously harmless and inoffensive, it is a 
very good specimen of the forcible-feeble style 
of writing, and reminds you somehow or other 
of an exaggerated exercise in elocution. It 
has not very much plot, and its characters 
are all more or less unreal; but the language 
in which its story is told is vaguely magni¬ 
ficent, and, of their kind, the structure and 
rhythm of its dialogue are lordly things. 
"Her life," declaims the artist-hero, “save 
for that one act of weakness, was a round of 
unselfishness, devotion, and suffering; and I 
humbly believe that at the great day when 
all are judged by One who can read the 
inmost secrets of the heart her brow shall 
not go uncrowned." Has not that an 
elooutionary ring about it 1 The embarrass¬ 
ing thing is that at the end of the speeches 
the professor always fails to out in and 
correct his pupils by mouthing them anew 
once get over that, and the resemblance is 
very perfect. 

What ip thp patter with Mayd Atherton^ 
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which is villanously incorrect and passably 
ill-arranged, is that it is too innocent and 
artless, and babbles more mildly and fervidly 
and positively than is necessary about Art and 
Love and the Magazines, and things of that 
sort. The hero is a kind of literary man 
who, if a little dwarfed and stunted, reminds 
you in somewhat of the gorgeous beings of 
French romance: and the heroine has a 
specialty for the interpretation of Men¬ 
delssohn (who seems to be the author’s 
favourite composer), and is endowed besides 
with all manner of graces and virtues. In 
addition to these, there is an actress who, 
at seventeen, astounds the world in 
tragedy, and turns out to be somebody’s 
long-lost cousin; there is a hovel-poet 
of fourteen talking noble English and dying 
of consumption; there are brain fevers, 
sacrifices, young ladies getting them to 
nunneries, romances, forgeries, with other 
attractions too numerous to mention. And 
somehow, when all is over and done, you 
have a kind of notion that, if the author only 
knew a little more about life, he might some 
day write a readable novel. 

W. E. Henley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

In The Shakspere Key (Sampson Low and 
Oo.) the Cowden Clarkes have arranged under 
115 headings — like Alliteration, Beast and 
Man, Conceits, Peculiar Construction, Peculiar 
Use of Words, Shakspere’s Self-illustration and 
Comment, Similes, &o. — a vast number of 
quotations from Shakspere which will be very 
useful to the student of the poet’s character¬ 
istics and style. The “ Recurrence of Par¬ 
ticular Points,” No. 88, pp. 627—52, in which 
the special notes of particular plays are dis¬ 
cussed—as the earliness of Romeo and Juliet, and 
its likenesses to Love’s Labour's Lost, the spuri¬ 
ousness of Henry VI .—is full of value, but there 
is, unhappily, no index to gather up in one view 
all the notes scattered through the big volume 
of 810 pages on each play. The largest chapter, 
that on “ Dramatic Time,” of 180 pages, sadly 
wants more digestion, and the addition of the 
Time Analysis of the plot of each play whioh 
Mr. P. A. Daniel has laid before the New Shak¬ 
spere Society. This latter would show several 
passages that belong to “ short time ” put 
under “ longtime,” and vice versa. Also, under 
The Merry Wives, pp. 110—12, there is no com¬ 
ment bringing out the confusion of Shakspere’s 
having put FalstafFs second adventure ou the 
morning of the same day on the afternoon of 
which his first adventure had already taken 
plaoe. The art with whioh Shakspere has con¬ 
cealed the passing of the month between scenes 
ii. and iii. of aot I. of Julius Caesar, by hooking 
on the evening of March 14 to the afternoon of 
February 13, by Cioero’s “ Good even, Oasca; 
brought you Caesar home P ” as if it were home 
from the crown-offering of February 13, is 
noted, though the point is not distinctly 
enough brought out. No notice is taken, either, 
of Sh&kspere’s glaring mistakes and careless¬ 
nesses as to time in his dramas, which cannot 
be got over as instances of art on any theory of 
short and long time. On p. 40 it is not the 
topers’ mustachios, but their noses, that get 
stained purple. The quotations gathered under 
97, “ Shakspere’s Self-illustration and Com¬ 
ment,” fail to prove their point, because there 
is no attempt to show that these passages are 
extra-dramatio, and do not naturally suit the 
characters that utter them. Thev only show 
what the Clarkes' opinion of Shakspere is. 
Now, there are extra-dramatis passages in 


Shakspere, as where he makes Lear propose to 
talk to Cordelia of the state of political parties 
fin James I.’s time), Gonzalo talk of Eliza¬ 
bethan travellers’ stories, “when we were 
boys; ” Achilles—the opposite of Ulysses in 
character — echo Ulysses’ philosophy, &o.; 
and these should have been collected. As to the 
sonnets, we trust that a truer view than the 
Clarkes' will prevail among Shakspere students, 
that these poems are the most remarkable 
“ «rf/-revelation ” that ever existed, and yet 
“ tell nothing whatever of the person writing or 
the person addressed ; ” " there is in them not 
a syllable that declares the personality of either 
their object or their author.” Surely the self 
revealed in the sonnets is Shakspere’s younger 
self, the self of the writer of Hamlet and 
Alls Well, and the character of their object, the 
man who inspired them, is clear, as Mr. Spald¬ 
ing has shown in his excellent paper in the 
Oentleman’s Magazine for March 1878. But, on 
the whole, we can honestly commend The Shak¬ 
spere Key as full of valuable material to the 
student, though we hold the surviving author or 
the publishers bound to furnish an Index to it. 

Public Addresses by John Bright, M.P. Edited 
bv James E. Thorold Rogers. (Macmillan.) 
When the literary merits of Mr. Bright’s 
speeches and addresses are considered, with the 
productions of his whole life in review, it is 
probable that his eulogists will not take most 
of their extracts from the volume which is just 
issued. It oontains no speeoh delivered in 
Parliament, and is a collection of miscellaneous 
addresses whioh Mr. Bright has delivered sinoe 
1863 in various towns throughout the country. 
To some extent, undoubtedly, these utterances, 
whioh are placed in ohronologioal order, fulfil 
the service the editor claims for them—that “of 
historical review.” We get glimpses of the 
respective policies and proposals of the party to 
which Mr. Bright is attached, and of that to 
whioh he is vehemently opposed, under the 
strong light of Mr. Bright’s oratory. The 
literary merit of these addresses would, it is 
probable, be greater throughout if some of them 
had not been delivered under circumstances 
which scaroely called for oratorioal display. 
Mr. Bright is the object of devoted and affec¬ 
tionate respect to hundreds of thousands of 
men in the northern towns, and they call upon 
him for a speech on every possible oocasion. 
Mr. Bright knows the position he has achieved. 
“Many things,” he said at Birmingham in 
1863, “whioh I advocate are thought rather 
foolish at first, but in time people come up to 
them, and I have the satisfaction of being a 
little ahead of the Government, and often of 
the nation.” Unquestionably, the finest piece 
of eloquent composition in this volume, and it 
is one of Mr. Bright’s masterpieces, is the ad¬ 
dress whioh he delivered at the inauguration of 
the statue of his great friend and fellow-worker. 
Bichard Oobden. But before we arrive at that 
there are some very remarkable passages, in all 
of which the invariable clearness and simplicity 
of Mr. Bright’s style are apparent. His gibes 
against the Church Establishment will, perhaps, 
attract most attention, because they are carefully 
studied and highly relished by the speaker. In 
1868, the archbishops and bishops stood up in 
St. James’s Hall, amid a crowd of lesser digni¬ 
taries and clergy of the Ghuroh, to denounce 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal with regard to Ireland, 
and Mr. Bright asked at Liverpool— 

“What was this meeting about? . . . I wish 

they would do it oftener, and I wish it had been 
their practice in past times. I never knew them 
meet to promote peace or to condemn war. . . . 
But now when they think—and in my opinion they 
aremistaken in the presentiment—that their Church 
in England is menaced by proceedings which are 
being taken with regard to the Church in Ireland, 
they are all up in arms, and one would suppose that 


the whole oountry and Christianity were going at 
onoe to ruin.’’ 

A good example of the highest literary merit of 
Mr. Bright’s addresses is obtained in the pero¬ 
ration of his speech at a luncheon at Bradford 
just after he had delivered the fine inaugural 
address before the statue of Cobden. After 
speaking of Cobden and of peaoe, Mr. Bright 
concluded thus: — 

“The fact is, the world, as we are in it but for a 
very short time, does not seem to go on very fast, 
and we must be satisfied if we oan only move it a 
little ; but the interests of all mankind are so bound 
up in this question that it only wants that you 
should dispel the sort of fog which intercepts 
their vision, when they would come at onoe to see a 
promised land which was within their reach, and a 
fruit such as they have never tasted that was within 
their grasp; and if this view could once be opened 
to the intelligent people in these oountries of a 
constantly growing intelligence, I have a confident 
belief that the time will oome—that it must come 
•—that it is in the decrees of the Supreme that it 
shall come—when these vast evils shall be sup- 

S reseed, and men shall not learn war any more, and 
od’s earth shall not be made, as it is, a charnel- 
house by the constant murder of hundreds of 
thousands of His creatures.” 

A Scotch “ working mechanic, now past his 
seventy-third year,” Mr. John Bullooh, last 
December put forth his Studies on the Text of 
Shakspere; with numerous Emendations. He was 
started in his work by Mr. Lionel Booth’s re¬ 
print of the Folio of 1623 in 1862, and sinoe 
that time has printed a great number of emend¬ 
ing letters in tne Aberdeen Herald, and possibly 
other places. Whether any one of these emen¬ 
dations is of worth enough to find its way into 
the text of Shakspere, we much doubt. Perhaps 
the “ busiliest ” for “ busy least ” of the Tempest, 
III. i. 15, has the best ohanoe. Changes like 
“ scumbles ” for the “ scamels ” of the Tempest, 
II. ii 176, as “ a generic term signifying different 
creatures, birds or quadrupeds, frequenters of 
rocky heights, and named by him as scumbles, 
from the verb scumble and scamhling -, ” like 
“ Signor Fop ” for Grumio’s Sugarsop in the 
Shrew, IV. i. 90, are as feeble as they are need¬ 
less. Inanities of like kind are sown broadcast 
through Mr. Bulloch’s book. The Hamlet 
gravedigger’s “ Get thee to Jaughan ; fetch me 
a stoup of liquor,” is emended into “ Get thee 
a-jogging," and so on. But we do not wish to 
be hard on the innocent amusements of a worthy 
working-man, or the kindly subscribers who 
have enabled him to produce his book. We only 
wish that he and other emenders of Hamlet, 
who deal with “ the dram of eale," whioh Mr. 
Bullooh emends into calx, would work at the 
Seoond Quarto, the real original of the play of 
Hamlet, in its old spelling, and not m the 
pernioious modernisations that editors, under 
publishers’ orders, give the public. The emend¬ 
ers would then see that in this Seoond Quarto, 
which first gave “ the dram of eale ” to the 
world, the word devil is twice spelt deale — 

“ The spirit that I have Beene 
May be a deale, and the deale hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape ’’— 
so that if deale — “ devil,” eale must be “evil.” 

Les Peuplades de la Sinegambie, par L.-J.-B. 
B<?renger-F<?raud (Paris : Leroux), is a careful 
compilation dealing with the history, oustoms, 
manners, and legends of the native tribes in¬ 
habiting the basin of the Senegal and the ad¬ 
joining districts. The author appears to have 
spent a considerable time on the Western Coast 
of Africa, and was thus able to bring personal 
experience to bear upon the information to be 
acquired from books. He enjoyed, in addition, 
the advantage of being a medical man, and was 
thus professionally initiated into many mysteries 
which usually withdraw themselves from the 
ken of ordinary mortals. By no means blind 
to the faults inherent to negro nature, he never- 
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theless thinks that Senegambia, if managed in 
the proper spirit, may become a source of wealth 
to Franoe. The author lays no claim to erudi¬ 
tion, he supplies no anthropological measurements 
or philological disquisitions, but presents us, 
instead, with an animated acoount of negro 
life, and a large number of native stories 
and legends, sometimes dressed up, we cannot 
help thinking, into a garb more acceptable to 
European tistes than a plain unvarnished 
rendering of them would have proved. 

In his System of Shakspere's Dramas (St. 
Louis: G. J. Jones and Co.), Mr. Denton J. 
Snider has set himself a good subject, to show 

“ that the unique and all-surpassing greatness of 
Shakspere lies in his comprehension of the ethical 
order of the world . . . that Shakspere, in this 

sphere, as elsewhere, is all harmony ; no contradic¬ 
tions cloud his poetical horizon, nor does he ever 
make the dtnouement a logical annihilation of the 
entire play ” (i. 10—11). 

Now the test of this theory and of Mr. Snider's 
capacity as a oritio is, of course, Henry VIII., 
and the way in which Mr. Spedding’s most able 
discussion of that play is met. And as we find, on 
the one hand, that Mr. Snider rejects the. un¬ 
questionably genuine parts of Pericles as spurious, 
so we find, on the other, that he accepts the 
assuredly spurious parts of Henry VIII. as 
genuine ; and while he admits that Henry “is a 
wretch, a bigot, a hypoorite,” and that “ there 
ought, doubtless, to be punishment for his moral 
violation—his oareer looks too much like a career 
of successful villany ”—yet, because his ‘' divorce 
from Catherine is [in Mr. Snider’s view] the 
symbol of divorce from the [Homan Catholio] 
Churoh ” (ii. 455), and political enfranchisement 
has been reached; no foreign domination will 
hereafter fetter the souls of Englishmen; here 
we arrive at the true reconciling result of this 
struggle.” Now this is, of course, mere fudge ; 
just a shirking of the difficulty that Mr. Snider 
hasput himself into by rejecting the best modern 
criticism which shows the double authorship of 
the play. But, although Mr. Snider is deficient 
in poetic sense and oritical power, though he is 
alarmingly cumbrous and wordy, and, as a 
theorist, often outgermanises the Germans, yet 
his book will interest those students of Shak¬ 
spere who can accept, for instance, the following 
as the motive of Timon —the first play with 
which Mr. Snider deals—“The relation of the 
individual and of society to property, and the 
conflicts which arise therefrom, constitute the 
fundamental theme of the play.” 

The Succession to the English Croton: an Histori¬ 
cal Sketch. By Alfred Bailey. (Macmillan.) This 
book ie simply nresumi of English history from 
the legal point of view of the succession and 
title of the different sovereigns. It is incom¬ 
plete because it does not take into account the 
origin and nature of English monarchy, and 
does not attempt to trace the development of 
the law of real property and its encroachment 
on old constitutional precedent. Mr. Bailey is 
only at home when he reaches the period in 
which the law of real property was formulated. 
Then he holds a brief for the Tudor and Stuart 
kings, and justifies on legal grounds their pro¬ 
ceedings against possible pretenders to the 
throne. In this part of his book Mr. Bailey 
urges many considerations that are often for¬ 
gotten, and brings forward a legal justification 
for many acts that, at first sight, are condemned 
as arbitrary. But in the earlier period he has 
no connected theory of constitutional procedure 
to guide him. _ Thus he assigns the accession 
of John to a will of Bichard I., and dismisses 
the interesting questions connected with the 
facts of John's accession by the vague remark, 
“ The English nation ratified, though not with¬ 
out hesitation, the will of Bichard, and the 
worthless John became king in accordance with 
constitutional precedent.” The fact of the 


existence of this will of Bichard’s is quite new 
to us, and we are at a loss to know whether Mr. 
Bailey thinks that John succeeded by virtue of 
Bichard’s will, or the popular ratification of it, 
or by constitutional precedent. His language 
gives us a choice of any of the three modes. 
The value of Mr. Bailey's remarks when he 
departs from his strict subject may be judged 
by the following example:—“ I cannot forbear 
from remarking here, how short-sighted is the 
policy of men when they depart from the paths 
of right.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. John Guest, F.S.A., has in the press* 
to appear shortly, Historic Notices of Rotherham: 
Ecclesiastical, Collegiate, and Civil. The work 
will contain, besides numerous extracts from 
local and national records, contributions by Mr. 

J. D. Leader on “ RomanJRotherham,” by Prof. 
Green on the Geology of the district, and • by 
Dr. Falding on Nonconformity in Bother- 
ham. Many illustrations will enrioh the 
volume. 

Nearly all the municipal records of Wey¬ 
mouth (several of which relate to the fourteenth 
century) were offered for sale by auction on 
the 1st inst. by the representatives of Mr. 
James Sherren, of St. Mary’s-street, Weymouth. 
The present town clerk, at the beginning of the 
auction, put in a protest on behalf of the cor¬ 
poration against their sale, but the auctioneer 
persisted in his attempt to dispose of them. 
The reserve was fixed at £300, and as no offer 
was made in excess of that sum the documents 
still remain for sale. The Town Council had 
previously offered £100 for their records, but 
without avail. These documents were for many 
years deposited in a stable, and were given to 
Mr. Sherren as of no value. Many of them had 
previously been burnt by the housemaid, and 
no doubt the whole collection would long ere 
this have experienced the same fate. A very 
exhaustive description of the contents of the 
“ Sherren Collection,” written by the late Mr. 
Biley, will be found in the Fifth Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. It is earn¬ 
estly to be hoped that these municipal records 
may revert to their legitimate owners. 

The list of additions to the London Library 
during the year 1878-79 has just been issued 
to the members. The foreign department has 
received considerable accessions in presents from 
the Governments of Belgium and the Nether¬ 
lands, through the interposition of their ambas¬ 
sadors. Forty.five volumes of historical records 
relating to Belgium, and several works of M. 
Gachard concerning Charles the Fifth and the 
Low Countries during 1576-85, are of especial 
value. The present Lord Vernon has presented 
to the Library his predecessor’s' noble edition of 
Dante’s Inferno, privately printed in three mag¬ 
nificent folio volumes. 

Methodism has always prospered in Corn¬ 
wall, and for the sake of the Cornish Methodists 
Mr. Bobert Symons, C.E., of Truro, has re¬ 
printed from Wesley’s Journals the details 
of his Thirty-one Itineraries, commenced in 
1743 and finished in 1789, through that county. 
Mr. Symons has added to his work an appendix 
of statistical tables on the Methodist chapels 
and the members of the society in Cornwall at 
the close of 1876; and has prefixed to it a map 
of the circuits and chapels in this year. This 
little volume deserves the second edition whioh 
its author thinks “ will probably be required.” 

We understand that Sir Thomas F. Wade> 

K. C.B., H.M.'s Minister in China, who is well 
known as one of our first Sinologists, and whose 
grasp of the Chinese language is in some 
respects unequalled, will, during his present 
term of service, revise some of his excellent 
works on Chinese, with the view of publishing 


new and improved editions. So great has been 
the demand for these books that they are now 
quite out of print. 

The Bev. T. J. L. Mayer has reoently pre¬ 
pared translations of the Psalms and of St. 
Matthew’s and St. Mark’s Gospels into Pushtu. 

We learn from the New York Nation that 
Messrs. Montgomery and Co., auctioneers, 87 
Camp-street, New Orleans, have been offering 
for Mile en Hoc before August 10, for a fixed 
sum, a “ collection of letters and documents 
mostly addressed to, or written by, General 
Daniel Morgan during the Bevolutionary War.” 
The coUection embraces 245 numbers. After 
the above date it will be offered in parts. Auto¬ 
graphs of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Lafayette, Lee, Laurens, Steuben, T. Picker¬ 
ing, Greene, Gates, B. Lincoln, Lord Sterling, 
Patriok Henry, &c., are among its attractions. 

The Quadrat states that “ A List of the Repro¬ 
ductions, both imitation and in facsimile, of the 
productions of the Press of William Caxton,” 
with some preliminary observations by Mr. 
B. H. Beedham, of Kimbolton, England, will be 
manufactured in the United States by Mr. John 
Springer, of Iowa City, Only 125 copies (out of 
a total of 250) will be reserved for America, and 
Mr. Springer should be addressed after August 1 
for speoimen sheets and further information. 

M. H. W allon has just published a new and 
revised edition of his Histoire de VEsdavage dans 
VAntiquiti. He has preserved the Introduction, 
dealing specially with modern Slavery, which 
was written in 1847, and has appended the 
decree for the abolition of slavery promulgated 
April 27,1848, and drawn up by the Commission 
on which he served as secretary. 

The doath is announced of M. de Grisy, author 
of a study on Otway and of an Histoire de la 
C'omidie anglaise d la fin du X VIP Sticle, 

De. John Koch has translated Chaucer’s 
humorous Parlament of Fowles into German, 
in the metre and rhyme of the original. Dr. 
Koch has also just published a careful edition of 
three old Frenoh; poems, Chardry’s Joeaphaz, 
Set Dormans et Petit Piet, in the AltfranzSsische 
Bibliothek. 

The second part of Mr. William Bossetti’s 
comparison of Chaucer’s Troylus and Creseyde 
with Boccaccio’s Filostrato is in the press for the 
Chaucer Society. 

De. Karl Horstmann, of Sagan, Silesia, 
who has edited in Germany so many Early- 
English legends of saints, has been for some 
time in England at work in the Cambridge 
University and Bodleian Libraries, and now at 
the British Museum and Lambeth, on his 
edition of the great long-line Collection of 
Early-Engli8hLive8ofSainteformerlyattributed 
to Bobert of Gloucester, for the Early-English 
Text Society. He has copied eight MSS. of this 
large collection with his own hand, and is now 
examining and extracting from all the other 
MSS. of it, and also all the scattered indepen¬ 
dent Lives of Saints, which he will put into the 
third volume of his edition. 

It is in contemplation to establish a branch 
of the Asiatic Society at Osaka, Japan. The 
Rev. Dr. Syle, president of the Yedo branch, 
has taken a prominent part in the movement. 

Prof. Lanzone, of Turin, is preparing a 
work upon Egyptian mythology, ana another 
upon a papyrus which represents the passage 
of the sun through the hours of the night 

Alphonse Daudet is engaged upon a new 
novel, Les Hois dans VExil. 

The Soci£tti de Litterature Chtotienne de 
Saint-Paul, 15 rue de Pas, h Lille (Nord), 
offers a prize for the year 1879-80 for an “ Etude 
philologique sur Saint-Oyprien.” The subject 
for 1880-81 is an “Etude philologique, histo- 
rique et philosophique sur Prudence.” 
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The Kirchenrath Heinrich Langethal, -who 
died on July 22 at Keilhan, near Budolstadt, 
was one of the veterans of the modern popular 
educational movement Fifty-one years ago he 
laboured with Friedrich Frobel at the founda¬ 
tion of the famous Erziehungsanstalt of the 
latter, the parent of the thousand Kindergarten 
schools in all parts of the world. Later he was 
a teacher for many years in the public girls’ 
school at Bern. Langethal was also one of the 
few surviving veterans of the German War of 
Liberation, having served as a lieutenant in the 
Liitzow corps. 

The Zurich papers record the death of the 
poet Heinrich Leuthold in the lunatic asylum 
at Burgholzli, at the ago of fifty-two. A collec¬ 
tion of his poems, edited by Prof. Jakob Bachtold, 
was published last Christmas. 

At the annual assembly of the Bern Historische 
Verein, which was held on June 22 under the 
presidency of Dr. von Gonzenbach, papers were 
read by Profs. 8torn, Hagen, Vetter, Dr. Blosch, 
and others. Pforrer Ochsenbein gave an ac¬ 
count of a little-known but interesting champion 
of the Beformation, Jean de LJry. He made an 
attempt, in union with a number of persecuted 
Frenoh Protestant exiles, to found a Bepublic 
in Brazil, and, after suffering many disasters, 
returned to Franoe and took part in the wars 
of religion. Finally, after the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre, he sought a refuge in the territory of 
Bern, where he obtained settlement as a pastor. 

The Athenaeum. Beige announces the publica¬ 
tion by Messrs I.ebfegue of Lt Siecle des Artevelde, 
a study on the Moral and Political Civilisation 
of Flanders and Brabant by Ldon Vander- 
kindere. Professor in the University of Brussels. 

A new weekly literary paper has just been 
started in Borne under the editorship of Deputy 
Franoesco Martini, the author of many spark¬ 
ling comedies. Its title is Fanfulla della 
Domenico, but we believe that it has no con¬ 
nexion with the satirioal daily paper entitled 
Fanfulla, and politics are entirely banished 
from its pages. The first number promises well, 
and contains, among other things of interest, a 
graphic description of the Monsummano fUee 
for the inauguration of the Giusti Monument, a 
thoughtful review of Carduooi’s “ Ode to Prince 
Louis Napoleon,” and a capital artiole by the 
editor on the unpopularity of the Accademia 
della Crusoa. 

A new Turkish provincial newspaper is about 
to appear at Bhodos, under the title of Bahri- 
Sejit (“ The Archipelago ”). 

The July number of the Church Quarterly 
Review has a fair sketch of the careers of “ Chaka 
and Cetewayo,” and a common-sense artiole on 
“ The Scriptural View of Wine and Strong 
Drink.” The latter would hardly have been 
worth writing but that Canon Farrar has lent 
his reputation as a Biblical scholar to the para¬ 
doxes of fanatical teetotallers; as it is, it is as 
well written as the case allows of. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for August contains 
a curious article by Herr Lasker, entitled “Wort 
und That,” which gives a metaphysical account 
of the origin of the antagonism between Word 
and Deed, and then proceeds to an historical 
survey of man’s development viewed as an 
attempt to wrestle with this contradiction. 
Finally, everything is applied to explain the 
condition of German civilisation at the present 
day. Herr Bailleu, in an article headed 
“ Haugwitz and Hardenberg,” gives a aummary 
of Banke’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, with a few addi¬ 
tions made from MS. sources. Herr Sauerwein 
writes pleasantly his impressions of Norway and 
its inhabitants. 

We have reoeived The. Popular Names of 
British Plants, by B. C. A. Prior, M.D., third 
petition (F. Norgate); Jenkinson's Practical Guide 


to the Isle of Wight, second edition (Stanford!; 
The London Guide, fifth edition (Stanford); 
Examination Papers issued at the First Examina¬ 
tions under the Intermediate Education Act {Ire¬ 
land) in June and July 1879 (Dublin : Browne 
and Nolan); The Whitelands Series of Standard 
Reading Books for Girls, ed. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
Standard VI. (Stanford); Blackie's Comprehen¬ 
sive School Series (Blaokie). 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We deeply regret to learn that to the long roll 
of those who have fallen victims to the climate 
of Africa must now be added the name of 
Mr. Alex. Keith Johnston, F.E.G.S., the leader 
of the African Exploration Fund’s Expedition 
from Dar-es-Salaam to the head of Lake 
Nyassa. The Boyal Geographical Society have 
received a telegram from Dr. Kirk, H.M.’s agent 
and oonsul-general at Zanzibar, announcing 
that Mr. Johnston died of dysentery on June 28 
at Behobeho, a place which is, doubtless, 
identical with Berobero, and lies a little to the 
north of the point where the Kivers Uranga 
and Buaha unite and form the Lufigi. After 
despatching the melancholy news to Zanzibar, 
Mr. J. Thomson, the geologist and naturalist of 
the expedition, proceeded on his journey. A 
short notice of Mr. Keith Johnston’s chief 
contributions to science appears elsewhere. 

Swiss travellers have long been happy in the 
use of an ordnance map whioh, regard being 
had to its accuracy in a most difficult country 
as well as to its technical merits, is generally 
acknowledged as the best in Europe. But it is 
not perhaps generally known that this map as 
it was given to the publio was a reduction from 
the original drawings made by the Federal staff 
under General Dufour, and that these are now 
in course of publication, revised up to date. 
Their accuracy of detail and beauty of execu¬ 
tion are marvellous, and the traveller who 
purposes a prolonged stay in one spot and likes 
to find his own path will find them the most 
useful of pocket companions. Permission to 
publish a portion of Dufour's survey (Canton 
Valais) was given some years ago to the Swiss 
Alpine Club. It seems desirable to mention 
this fact as the Saturday Review, in disputing 
the claim of Dufour’s maps to the first place 
among European surveys, has recently quoted 
against him this piece of his own work ! Alpine 
travellers may also be glad to learn that, in con¬ 
sequence of the numerous inaccuracies in 
measurements and nomenclature whioh have 
been pointed out in their work, the Austrian 
staff have consented to revise some of the sheets 
of their new map of Tyrol. 

The August number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography opens with a brief account of his 
recent journey across Africa by Major Serpa 
Pinto, in the form of a letter to the Earl of 
Northbrook. These notes are the more interest¬ 
ing as they are illustrated by a map of the 
region traversed, in compiling which the ex- 
lorer’s field-books, original charts, and journals 
ave been used, Major Pinto having freely sub¬ 
mitted them to the Boyal Geographical Society 
for that purpose. Mr. J. McCarthy’s paper on 
his journey across China into Burman, which 
follows, is also illustrated by an excellent 
map of Central and Southern China. Capt. 
Patterson’s melancholy death by poisoning 
lends especial interest to his notes on Matabeli 
Land, which were found among his papers, and 
are communicated by the Colonial Office. The 
geographical notes are unusually full, the more 
noteworthy being those on the lower Oxus, on 
threatened forest destruction in North-Western 
India, and on Mr. Hillier’s journey from the 
Yangteze-Kiang at Hankow through the Chinese 
provinces of Hupei, Honan, and Shansi, Lord 


Northbrook supplies an obituary notice of Mr. 
B. B. Shaw, late British Besident at Mandalay, 
and the death of Dr. 0. Williams, the first 
holder of that unenviable post, is also recorded. 
These notices are followed by a remarkable 
letter en the longitude of Lake Nyassa, dated 
from “ Stanford’s Geographical Establishment,” 
the upshot of whioh is that Livingstone gave the 
north end of the lake as 35°, and the only 
authority since his time, Mr. Cotterill, places it 
somewhere else—a result which Mr. J. Bolton 
conceives “must be gratifying to all admirers 
of Livingstone! ” 


LETTER FROM PEKING. 

Peking: April 19, 1879. 

Several Japanese Buddhist priests and from 
ten to twenty Japanese students in Peking are 
making themselves acquainted with the modern 
spoken Chinese. Some are within the bounds of 
the Japanese Legation; others live privately 
in lodgings outside. Both classes of students 
have the hope of Government employ when 
they have acquired fluency in the use of the 
Chinese language. These young men are well 
educated and thoughtful, ana are greatly 
interested in the subject of religion. Seme 
look on the chief religions of the world with a 
critical eye. They have had the opportunity of 
studying the Conmcian and Buddhist religions, 
and now they are giving their attention to 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. Some of 
their essays on these subjects I have seen. 

In one of these essays, which lies before mo, 
the writer commences by saying that religion is 
necessary as a force te overcome that class of 
human sins which are secret and not amenable 
to the punishments inflicted by the Governments 
existing in the world. The aim of religions is 
to exhort to virtue and deter from vice, and, as 
the object of Governments is to protect virtue 
and ward off vice, the two should work in union, 
and religious societies may and ought to be 
instituted. There is a coincidence here with the 
doctrine of the Pope’s Encyclical letter recently 
issued, which argues that the Boman Catholic 
religion should be favoured by European 
Governments as being able to lend them efficient 
help in checking certain evils {e.g., Socialism) by 
religious teaching and the inculcation of sound 
morality. 

He proceeds to state that Confucius, Shakya- 
muni, and Jesus, the founders of the three 
greatest of the world’s religions, were animated 
by compassion for mankind in their life-work. 
They were not divinely appointed to it, but took 
it up spontaneously from their being endowed 
with intellectual aptitude and suitable moral 
gifts. He admires the voluntary sufferings, the 
teaching without weariness, of these religious 
guides, and also their renunciation of self, 
exhibited especially in the monkish observances 
of the founder of Buddhism. He attacks 
celibacy and abstinence from animal food as 
practised by the later Buddhists and by Boman 
Catholics, and praises Luther for protesting 
against monkery. He also mentions with 
honour a Japanese reformer called Sin Ban, 
who founded a new Buddhist sect in his oountry 
based on the abandonment of these principles of 
monkery, and on some other things. Tins sect 
became very popular. It advocated the extended 
use of the story of the western heaven and the 
worship of Amita, the Buddha who oonduots 
the soul to Paradise. It is a singular instanoe 
of independence in thought that the founder of 
this sect should be compared to Luther; but the 
resemblance cannot be deep. 

He notices the doctrine that the nature of 
man is evil, and, according to some, good. His 
own view he declares to be that humanity was 
at first without stain, and became what it now 
is, whether good or bad, by training, just as a 
piece of cloth cun be dyed black or brown as you 
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wish. He appeals to the Chinese philosopher 
Me-taze in support of his opinion. 

Heaven and hell, he is quite sure, are inven¬ 
tions. Men must be led to virtue by the hope 
of reward. Henoe the heaven of the Buddhists 
and Christians. Human nature, he remarks, 
acts nobly under the influence of hope. This 
led Columbus to the discovery of America and 
Watt to the invention of the steam engine. 
He proceeds to say that Confucianism is superior 
to these two religion because it says nothing 
of heaven and hell, and refuses to give instruc¬ 
tion on the unseen world after death and on 
spiritual beings. Yet, he says, it is vain to 
expect men to lead virtuous lives unless they 
have the hope of suoh happiness as is promised 
by the Buddhist and Christian religions. In 
the light of reason that happiness is imaginary. 
From the standpoint of these religions the belief 
is that happiness is a short road to sooial order 
and the moral improvement of m a nkin d. It is 
hard to say which way is best. He says, too, 
that religions change as human knowledge 
advances, and so it must be in the future. He 
does not think that ultimately all mankind will 
adopt one religion. 

Another of these Japanese students has been 
studying Mohammedanism. A book on that 
subject has been published in Japan by a 
member of the Buddhist travelling Commission, 
whioh went to Europe a short time ago to make 
enquiries into the religious systems of the 
West. My friend has compiled from this work 
an account of Mohammed and of Arabia. He 
writes a good Chinese style. He is fair in his 
opinions, and, while he praises Mohammed for 
goodness of intention in the outset of his 
religious career, he does not fail to denounce 
his ambition and unscrupulous cruelty when 
he became an aspirant after empire. He points 
out the dependence of the religion of Mohammed 
on Judaism and on Christianity in its main 
principles—the worship of one God, prohibition 
of idolatry, prayer, ana purity of heart. 

Others of these young Japanese have studied 
Christianity and adopted it as jheir own faith. 
They feel prompted to the study of religions, 
and their minds are very susceptible to im¬ 
pressions, while they make a great effort to be 
reasonable and impartial. By their education, 
however, they know Confucianism better than 
any other religion, and when they oompare it 
with Christianity they are in danger of ignoring 
the value of those spiritual ideas and tendencies 
which are wanting in Confucianism, and promi¬ 
nently characterise Christianity. Some of them 
have become attracted to our religion and have 
adopted it as their own faith, but the majority 
take the position of critics without having 
themselves any religion. 

A new volume of the Transactions of the 
North China Branch of the Boyal Asiatio 
Society has been published. The first article is 
on the stone figures placed in front of Chinese 
tombs, and on human sacrifices at imperial 
funerals. It is by one whose loss as a Chinese 
scholar is still keenly felt by his friends and by 
the public, Mr. W. F. Mayers. The execution 
of the elephants, horses, and other animals 
with human figures forming the avenue of 
animals at the tombs of the lung dynasty, near 
Peking, Mr. William Simpson mis pronounced 
to be inferior to that of Egyptian avenues, and 
not deserving to be regarded as specimens of 
high-class art. Yet, he observes, they are 
not rude art. The fact is that the figures are 
made, not by professional sculptors, but by 
common workmen under the direction of 
Board of Works in Peking, where there are no 
eminent sculptors to compete for a commission. 
These a nim a l s were first introduced in the Te’in 
and Han dynasties. The object was to do 
honour to the dead, and to ward off evil in¬ 
fluences. The symbolism involved in the use 
of tigers apd tiaiporns, ip dragon entablatures 



and in tortoises supporting stone tablets, is 
discussed in a very instructive manner. They 
mean that the dead should be honoured as if 
they were still living. An Emperor when dead 
should be Emperor still. Mute statues repre¬ 
sent the officers who stand before the Emperor 
on state occasions. The monumental pillars at 
the entrance of the pathway to the tomb are 
said to be the tokens by which the spirit, when 
wandering disconsolately, is able to find its way 
back to its sepulchral home. Mr. Mayers 
remarks that during the Crusades the heraldic 
blazons of griffins and unioorns and other more 
or less fabulous animals found their way to 
Europe from the East, and thinks a part of this 
heraldic symbolism may be traced to concep¬ 
tions of this kind prevalent among the early 
Chinese. He traces the habit of immolating 
animals at funerals whioh came into prevalence 
in the Ts’in dynasty—two centuries befose 
Christ—to the love of magnificence. So with 
the practice of immolating favourite oourtiers 
by the same Imperial family. I am rather in¬ 
clined to think that Mr. buyers should have 
added that these usages were probably borrowed 
from Tartary ; I believe the late Archimandrite 
Palladios thought so too. 

Mr. E. H. Parker has contributed a useful 
collection of words peculiar to oertain dialects, 
but many are disguised forms of good old- 
fashioned book-words. He has given no 
characters, and he needs to be more thorough 
and discriminating. 

Daring the severe famine with whioh China 
has been visited, and impelled by the novel 
theory that famines are owing to changes in the 
sun as indicated by variations in the solar spots, 
Mr. Hosie has taken from Chinese books all the 
reoorded famines and years of drought from 
a.d. 620 to a.d. 1643—amounting to about 600 
instances. Famine years occur in groups of 
two, three, or four successive years. This has 
been clearly shown by Dr. Fritsohe, who has 
lately oaloulated the general results of the ob¬ 
servations whioh, for more than twenty years, 
have been carefully made at the Eliasian. 
Observatory in Peking. The grouping of famine 
years is proved; the connexion with solar 
spots is not yet proved. 

Mr. Kingsmill follows with an utterly in¬ 
credible theory of the identity of the old 
Chinese language with Sanskrit. He under¬ 
takes to explain ancient poems once sung by 
the' people of North China to express their 
feelings in appropriate and simple language, 
and, instead of patiently working out the mean¬ 
ing with the help of native exposition, he 
throws ridicule on the careful commentaries of 
the Chinese mediaeval times, and turns each 
word into some Sanskrit equivalent which has 
nothing whatever to do with it. He not only 
censures the native commentators unsparingly, 
but also the whole modern sohool of foreign 
Sinologues, who, he says, with the works of 
Niebuhr and Mommsen before them, have been 
unable to advance a single step towards a criti¬ 
cal analysis of the numberless legends of old 
China. Of this I am somewhat confident, that 
neither Niebuhr nor Mommsen would see any 
value in the hypothesis that the Chinese are one 
of the Indo-European peoples. Suoh an hypoth¬ 
esis is not less mistaken in philology than it is 
useless in ethnology, because the Chinese are 
like the Tartars in features, colour, and, to a 
large extent, in language, as they are also to 
other neighbouring races, whereas they are not 
like the Indo-Europeans. 

A long paper by Dr. Fritsohe on the climate 
of Eastern Asia concludes this number. During 
his residence of nine years in Peking as director 
of the Observatory maintained there by the 
Busaian Government, he has been unweaned in 
collecting facts in meteorology, and his caution 
in judging seems to be as great as his means of 
enquiry have been ample. The monsoons of the 


China coast, the tyfoons of those seas, the long 
periods of sunny calm during the winter which 
often occur in China, the causes of the direction 
of winds, the rain-fall, and other meteorological 
phenomena are here explained. He has had 
the use of facts collected at 147 places of obser¬ 
vation in China, Japan, Siberia, Mongolia, and 
Siam; and in his register of these foots he care¬ 
fully distinguishes between observations made 
with instruments that have been tested, and 
those over which there is no check whioh can be 
depended on. Now that Dr. Fritsohe’s attention 
is drawn specially to the question of famines we 
may hope to know the causes, so far as a wide 
range of meteorological facts can make them 
known. As the Chinese climate is as regular 
as that of any part of the world, we may nope 
to learn also whether the wide planting of woods 
on the now denuded mountains and treeless 
plains of North China would really be a cure 
for drought, and also what other remedies can 
be applied with hope of success. 

Joseph Eosma, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THU ETYMOLOGY OF BIGOT. 

SI Queen Anne-atreet, W.: July M, 1879. 

The origin of the word Bigot has excited so 
much interest from time to time, and has been 
left in so unsettled a state by the latest authori¬ 
ties as well in this oountry as in France, that 
perhaps you will allow me a short space in sup¬ 
port of the explanation which I adopted, but by 
no means originated, in my Dictionary of English 
Etymology, and which Mr. Skeat condemns, 
speaking of it in his Etymological Dictionary as 
my guess. 

In the earliest instances (with a single excep¬ 
tion, to be subsequently considered) in' which 
the word occurs, it is applied under the 
Latinised forms of Bigutta or Begutta, in com¬ 
mon with the synonymous Bighinus, Beguinus, 
Beghardua, Bizochus, to associations of men and 
women widely spread over Germany, Italy, and 
Provence, who, like the friars of the third order 
of Bt. Francis, professed a religious life, and 
wore a distinctive dress, without shutting them¬ 
selves up in cloisters or binding themselves by 
permanent vows. We do not gather from the 
quotations that there was originally anything 
offensive in the names themselves. Thus, 
according to the Breviloquium, “ Beghardua et 
Beguina et Begutta sunt viri et muueres tertii 
ordinis.” Joinville, in his Life of St. Louis, 
says that “ le bon roy—fit en plusieurs liex de 
son royaume' mesons de Beguines.” 

A charter of the Bishop of Toumai, a d. 1499, 
speaks of “ nonnullae mulieres sive sorores, 
Biguttae apud vulgares nuncupatae, absque 
votorum emissione.” But the pretension to 
superior strictness of life easily falls under the 
suspicion of insincerity, and thus these names 
soon began to imply a charge of exaggeration 
and even hypocrisy. The Vocabularium utri- 
usijue Juris explains Beguta as “idem quod 
Beguina, Gallice bigotte, quam vocem in pravum 
hodie sensum detortam pro muliere supersti- 
tiosa fere solent accipere.” “ Bigot, one that 
seemeth more holy than he is, a scrupulous or 
superstitious fellow.”—Cotgrave. 

An example of this offensive application of 
the term as early as 1425 is given by Carpentier: 
“ Icellui Bebours en appellant l’abbe de Create 
Bigot , qui est un mot trds injurieux selon le 
langage du pays." 

On the same principle the other names above 
cited acquired a similar offensive meaning. Of 
beguine, Gattel in his French Dictionary says: 
“ On le dit par injure d’une fausse devote.” 
"Bigin, bigot, superstitious hypocrite.”— 
Speight. “ Beghart, gleischner (a hypocrite), 
Beghardua, Fhariseus, Conversus.”—German 
and Latin Dictionary, 1482. So Florio ex¬ 
plains Bigiocco or Bizocco, Bizocca, “a dis¬ 
sembling Puritane, a puling saint-seeming 
woman.” Now it is certain that the frater¬ 
nities known by the foregoing names all wore 
a dress of coarse dusky cloth, like that worn 
by the Gray Friars in England and the Petits 
Frdres bis or bisets in France. And what can 
be more natural than that, like these French 
and English friars, they should have been 
designated Gray-coats, from the coarse gray 
habit which they all wore? For all these 
names, with the exception perhaps of Beghard, 
may be legitimately explained m that sense. 
The Italian bigio, triar’s gray, sheep's russet 
(Florio), becomes in some dialects biso, corre¬ 
sponding to French bis, dark-coloured, dingy. 
Of bigio we find many diminutives— bigiccio, 
bigiuccio, bigello, bigetto, bigiotto, with which 
doubtless must be classed bighino or beghino, 
explained by Florio, “a kind of homespun, 
coarse gray cloth that poor religious men wear; 
but now much used,” he proceeds to say, “ for 
a lay man or Woman that will seem to be a 
Puri tan ( and dissembles his religion.” It is 


doubtless in the sense first indicated by Florio 
that the word is used by Borghini in the six¬ 
teenth century, who says in his History of the 
Florentine Moneys that ‘‘l'abito bigio orver 
beghino era commune degli uomini di peni- 
tenza.” The name beghijn, according to Kilian, 
was applied to a gray cow, and in Flanders the 
verb begijnen still signifies to become gray, said 
of rapeseed when the pods wither of a whitish 
colour, without ripening.—De Bo. So far, then, 
as the word Beguine is concerned, it is hard to 
see what the derivation from bigio leaves to be 
desired. Nor is the derivation of the Italian 
bizocco, from the same source, less clearly 
vouched. Sansovino, in the sixteenth oen- 
tury, in his Commentary on the Decameron (as 
quoted in Notes and Queries, June 7, 1854), says 
mat Bizocco “sia quasi bigiocco e bigiotto, perche 
i Terziari di S. Francesco si veston di bigio.” 
It is certainly in a sense like that attributed by 
Florio to beghino that bizocco is used in a frag¬ 
ment of the fourteenth century, preserved by 
Muratori. “ Per te, Tribuno,” says one of the 
Boman nobles to Bienzi, “ fora piu oonvenabile 
che portassi vestimenta honeste da bizuoco ohe 
quests pompose.” But if beghino and bizocco 
fundamentally signify “gray-coat,” there is a 
strong presumption in favour of a similar 
origin for bighiotto (which is given by Yanzon 
in his Universal Dictionary as a synonym of 
bighino and beghino) and bigotto, all used in the 
sense of French bigot, a speoious pretender to 
religion. Gherardini, in his Supplement to 
the Italian Vocabularies, published in 1852, 
modestly suggests that perhaps “ bigotto non 
5 altro che sincopatura di bigiotto, sapendosi 
che certi Ipooriti vestivano di bigio.” The 
same hardening of the g, which would convert 
bigiotto into bighiotto and bigotto, is seen not 
only in the case of bighino from bigio, but in 
that of “ bighellone, grayish,” from “ bigello, a 
natural gray or sheep’s russet colour.”—Floriot 
Against this natural and consistent pedigree, 
uniting in one family the synonymous terms 
Beguine, Bigot, and Bizocco, Mr. Skeat has only 
to object the well-known passage of Waoe 
in the Roman de Rou, 1. 9,897, where he says 
that the French, from the enmity which they 
bore to the Normans in the time of Duke 
William, frequently abused them and called 
them Bigoz. 

“ Par la discorde h grant envie 
Ke Franceis ont vers Normendie, 

Mult ont Franceis Normanz laidiz, 

E de mefaiz is de mediz : 

Sovent lor dient reproviers, 

' E claiment bigoz b draschiers, 

Sovent les unt modlo al Rei, 

Sovent dient: Sire, por kei 
Ne tollez la terre az bigoz l 
A vos ancessors et az nos 
La tolerent lor ancessor, 

Ki par mer vindrent robeor.” 

Wace himself does not explain the meaning of 
the abusive term, but Mr. Skeat, with no 
authority but the context, translates it “Bar¬ 
barians.” It is said by William of Nangis in the 
fourteenth century that the name arose from a 
mocking of their swearing By God ! much as in 
later times the English have been called by the 
French Goddams, or the French themselves Par¬ 
leyvoos by us. And Mr. Skeat thinks such an 
origin not improbable, although, as he himself 
states, the preposition by is not Scandinavian, and 
therefore suoh an oath as By God ! could never 
havebeenheardinNormanspeech. Whateverwas 
the import of the niokname, however, it is cer¬ 
tain that the last thing it could have been meant 
to impute to the Normans would be an over¬ 
strained attention to religion. There is nothing, 
therefore, to connect the word with the modern 
bigot, exoept tho sound, and there is as little 
reason for rejecting our explanation because it 
is founded on circumstances long subsequent to 
the use of the Norman niokname, as there is in 


the demand of Diez and Littrd that a sound 
etymology of bigot shall also give account of the 
Spanish bigotes, moustaches, and the Italian 
sbigottire, to dismay. If it is credible, accord¬ 
ing to the genius of the language, that the forms 
bigiotto, bighiotto, bigotto, could have been 
developed in Italy, giving rise to bigot in 
France, as the designation of certain gray-ooated 
religionists-of the thirteenth century and on¬ 
wards, how can such a process be negatived by 
the faot that a couple of oenturies earlier the 
Normans were jeered at in France as Bigots, 
either because they swore By God! or for any 
other forgotten reason P When we look to the 
positive theory by whioh Mr. Skeat would 
replace our own, we shall find it rest upon a 
violent assumption at every step. He supposes 
that the term beguine, applied to religious 
persona not bound by permanent vows, is so 
obviously derived from the verb begui, which 
in the dialeot of Namur signifies to Btammer 
(whence begniaut, a stammerer), that it is a 
wonder no one has ever hit upon so easy a 
solution before. From bigui Mr. Skeat supposes 
biguine to have been “ formed by the mere addi¬ 
tion of -ne, to form a feminine substantive ” 
analogous to heroine or landgravine, signifying 
a stammerer. But this supposition is wholly 
unsupported, either by evidence that btguine 
was ever understood in the sense of a stammerer, 
or by the analogy of other oases where the 
designation of a feminine agent is formed in 
French by the addition of a terminal -ine to the 
verbal root. “ Why these nuns were called 
stammerers,” Mr. Skeat continues, “ we can but 
guess; but it was a most likely niokname to 
arise; it was merely another way of calling 
them fools, and all are agreed that the names 
were given in reproach.” Now, this last is an 
assertion which, as has been seen, we are not 
prepared to admit. Nor was it as fools that 
these pietists were regarded by those to whom 
they became obnoxious on aooount of their not 
submitting to monkish rule. They were “ viri 
pestiferi,” hypocrites, and the like, but not a 
word is found in ridicule of their utterances. 
To proceed, however, with Mr. Skeat's ety¬ 
mology—“TheNamur word for ‘stammerer’ as a 
masculine substantive is Mguiaut, standing, of 
course, for an older biguialt, where -alt is an old 
French suffix that is interchangeable with -ard ; 
cf. Regin-ald with Reyn-ard. This gives us an 
equivalent form biguiard, the original of the 
Low Latin begardus." “The form begard or 
biguard was oonfused with a much older term 
of derision, viz., bigot, and this oircumstance 
gave to the word bigot its present peculiar 
meaning.” 

It will be seen how much of conjecture there 
is in the entire scheme of explanation, much of 
which is opposed to such knowledge as we have 
of the early history of the words in question. 
It is only in German that the un-Latinised form 
beghart is found, and it is from that quarter that 
the designation seems to have come (“ aliqui 
Begardi, qui ortum in Alemannia habuerunt ”), 
where of course it would not have been under¬ 
stood in the sense of a stammerer. Beghardua 
is translated “ vir mendicans ” in a vocabulary 
of 1430, quoted in Deutschen Mundarten, vol. iv. 
Perhaps the most difficult step is the bold asser¬ 
tion that the old name of Bigot, formerly cast 
in the teeth of the Normans, got fastened on to 
the lay brotherhoods of the thirteenth century 
from being confounded with so different a word 
as Begard, by which they were already desig¬ 
nated. We do not even know that this earlior 
Bigot was ever used in any other application 
than as a nickname of the Normans. Certainly 
no trace of the word has been shown from that 
time until it appears in the Latinised forms 
above cited. The derivation from bigio, how¬ 
ever, is so completely satisfactory in itself that 
the moment wo find ourselves historically free 
to consider it wo Ve relieved from the necessity 
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of attending to any other hypothesis; and it is 
only the weight of Mr. Skeat's name, and the 
authority which his book is sure to have, which 
make it important to canvass his account in 
detail. H. Wedgwood. 


THE WAND BEINGS OF 10. 

London: July 38, 1879. 

On turning to the little-read Begum of Gene- 
sius, I find the form ’A/Jaow used (ed. Bonn, 
lib. ii., p. S3). This seems to make for my pro¬ 
posed emendation of the impossible ’ApajSuxs 
of Paley’s Aesohylus. 

Even if the evidence of language did not 
upset the theory of De Guignes, that a portion 
of the horde of Baian remained behind near the 
Caucasus in the sixth oentury, “ the argument 
from ailenoe” as to aboriginal Avars in the 
Byzantine chronicles would outweigh the 
baseless “assumptions” of “geographers of 
authority,” from Malte-Brun to Prof. Bryce, or 
the assertions of uncritical Georgian monks. 
The Ma’arulal—such is the real name of the 
tribe falsely called Avars—never apply to 
themselves the contemptuous epithet which 
their former Turki foes applied to them, and 
which is the ordinary Oemanlee word for a 
“vagabond”—Awara (sound the final a as in 
“pan” in English). An ordinary Ma’iirulal 
would as soon think of calling himself an 
“Awara” as a Roumanian of oalling himself 
a Vlach. (See Dr. A. Schiefner’s “ Awarische, 
&o., Studien,” in Memoircs de VAcadlmie, dec., 
de St. Petersbourg, sdrie vii., t. x., 17—20.) 

If Mr. Freehfield will supplement Prooopius 
by Agathias, Menander, Theophanes, Prisons, 
&o., he will see that he has underrated the 
opportunities of beooming acquainted with the 
Caucasian clans enjoyed by Byzantine officials, 
and that the entire ridge of the Caucasus, 
Eastern and Western, from the Caspian Gate 
to Anapa, was held by the following tribes : 
(1) Sabirite Huns, (2) Misimiani, (3) Alans, (4) 
Bruoohi, (3) Sagidae—the “Sagitarii et ceteri 
Alanorum” of the Alan, Jomandes {de rebus 
Oeticis, oap. 50)—and Zecohi—the Zucchi of 
Constantine VII. Menander (ed. B., 301) shows 
him to be altogether out in identifying the 
MtW, vine-dressers of the Southern water¬ 
shed and neighbours of the Georgians (Iberi), 
with the Moukoeh of the Kuban, whose an¬ 
cestors must have been the ’OpopocnoC, who 
infested the route north of the Dariel Pass in 
the time of Zemarohus. The 2<co vpvta of Pro¬ 
oopius, and Muripuavia of Agathias (ed. B., 173), 
rather than his Meschia, is, I admit, the country 
of the Mitze- Jegs. 

If the other error to which I plead guilty has 
“suggested Lesghians”* to anyone it has but 
served to put him on the track of the A>7ycs 
and Aiyyas of Strabo (lib. xi., o. 35) and 
Plutarch (Pompey, o. 35), two authors who can 
hardly have been unknown to Procopius. 

When the Pannonian Avars appeared on the 
Alan frontier (a.d. 558), they displayed from the 
first the most intense anxiety to get to the west¬ 
ward. Though the Constantinople F. O., true 
to its astute traditions, set them on the Sara- 
gours, Sabiri, and other nomads of the Azof- 
Caspian Steppes, they continued to press on 
towards the Danube. The reason was not far 
to seek. By a.d. 568 an embassy reached New 
Rome with letters from Disabulus, Grand- 
Khan of the Altaian Turks, to the effect that 
these pretended Avars were his runaway sub¬ 
jects, the Chunni and Far, who had impudently 
assumed the name of the true Avars, a nation 
whom the Turks had overthrown and nearly 

• The c l assical form is much nearer the Georgian 
form Leyh ; the s in Lesghian is a Turkish cor¬ 
ruption. 


exterminated, and who had been the hereditary 
bugbear of the Sabiri, &o., with whom the 
Chunni-Var first came into contact. Probably 
these letters abounded in falsehood, but the 
faot that two further embassies on the same 
errand arrived in a.d. 575 and a.d. 59-? proves 
oondusively that the Chunni-Var (or Avars ?) 
formed an important faotor in Central-Asiatic 

S olitioa in the sixth century. To anyone who 
oubts that Ba'ian’s horde was recruited in the 
Steppes, I can only recommend the account 
which the Emperor Maurice gives of them. 
{Arriani, &o., Strategicum, res. Scheffer, Upsalae, 
1664.) 

In short, trustworthy historical or linguistic 
evidenoe for the existence of any Avars save those 
of Pannonia and the alleged true Avars of Disa- 
bulus’s missives is wholly wanting. Mr. 
Freshfield, apparently, finds “ evidence ” for 
the “faot” as to Avar “next neighbours of 
the Ossetes” (Alans?) “in the fifth century,” 
in a passage in Priscus, which he misreads 
(ed. B., p. 158), as it merely says that the 
Avars and the “ man-eating Gryphons ” were 
the causes of a race-war in the far interior of 
High Asia, in which the Sabiri drove the 
Saragurs and other Ouigours towards the 
Roman frontier circa a.d. 463. 

The argument—that these mountaineers are 
genuine Avars—from the deceptive jingle of 
Khounsak, their capital, and Chunni, a name 
which no one is justified in applying to Baian’s 
horse-archers unless he believes the Turkish 
story that they were sham Avars, would defeat 
itself, even if it could survive a reference to 
the lexicon, which will oonvinoe even sceptios, 
who are not satisfied to find that Dr. Sohiefner 
does not venture on a translation, that Xounzaa: 
cannot be reduoed to roots in the Ma’drulal mac 
(speech). A. R. Fairfield. 


SCIENCE. 

IRISH GRAMMAR. 

Kurzgefasste irische Grammatik, mit Lese- 
stiicken. Von Ernst Windisoh. (Leipzig.) 

“ This short grammar of Irish,” as we are told 
in the preface, “has for practical reasons been 
separated from a larger book, entitled, Irish 
Texts, with a Dictionary, which also is now 
shortly to appear, and it has been provided with 
a few pieces for exercise in reading Irish, which 
are not included in the latter work as well. If 
this book should be found adapted to facilitate 
and spread the study of so highly interesting a 
language and literature as those of Ancient 
Ireland, it would have attained its object, for it 
is not my purpose here to offer the reader either 
a complete or a comparative grammar of the 
Irish language. This last, in its bearing on the 
other Celtic languages, I reserve for my con¬ 
tribution to the grammar library inaugurated 
by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel. However, 
in order to bring this difficult language nearer, 
humanly speaking, to the beginner, I have 
dealt with the phonology according to the com¬ 
parative method, so far as that seemed to me fit for 
the commencement; to discuss difficult questions 
minutely, to enter into the details of the latest 
problems of comparative phonology, or to bring 
forward all the etymologies which I know, lay 
far removed from the practical objeots of my 
book.” 

Celtic scholars have long since been looking 
forward to Dr. Windisch’s volume of the 
Indogermanische Bibliothek, a series of works 
destined to supersede Schleicher’s Compen¬ 
dium, but of which as yet only Sievers’ volume 
on the physiology of sounds has appeared. 
It had also been known for some time 
that he was preparing a reader of Old Irish, 
but the present short grammar has come 


upon us as a surprise. But we have no 
hesitation in saying that it will amply fulfil 
the object the author had in view, and 
students of Irish will find it a veiy convenient 
epitome, so to say, of the Grammatica Celtica. 
However, Dr. Windisch has not confined 
himself to the Grammatica Celtica, for among 
the other works he has used he mentions 
Ebel’s articles in Kuhn’s Beitrage and 
Stokes’ numerous contributions to Celtio 
philology; not to mention that Dr. Windisoh 
himself has written several important papers 
on Celtic philology, containing original 
suggestions, some of whioh are contained in 
the present work. Of course this last is not 
intended to supersede the Grammatica Celtica, 
but it is unhesitatingly to be recommended 
to all those who want something more handy 
than that exhaustive but somewhat oumbrous 
work. 

This notice could not, perhaps, be better 
dosed than with a few oriticisms which 
suggest themselves to the writer’s mind. 

Section 63 in the part of the book 
which deals with Irish phonology is devoted 
to cases where final ch appears for an 
original g or gh, as in teds, “ a house,” Welsh 
ty, Greek rty os. As it stands, we have no 
fault to find with it, but the author has had 
seoond thoughts, whioh he has expressed in 
the preface, where he says that droch, “ bad,” 
belongs to the same category; but the corre¬ 
sponding Welsh form, drwg, “ bad,” is alone 
enough to show that this is not so. Both 
the Irish ch and Welsh g postulate as their 
antecedent a c, whatever the original 
guttural may have been. In this instance 
it was probably a gh, but that g or gh, when 
preceded by an r, was at a very early date 
sometimes provected into c has been known 
for some time; instances more or less in 
point have been mentioned by the present 
writer in the Revue Celtique, ii., 332. 

In section 65 he suggests that prehistoric 
qu, = Welsh p, is in some cases represented 
in Irish by cc, as in mace, “ a son,” of whioh 
he mentions the inscriptional genitive maqni. 
But analogy would require mach instead of 
mace or mac, and the natural explanation of 
both the Irish and Welsh forms is that a 
nasal has disappeared before the stopped 
guttural; but as the writer is as loth to call 
attention to a view of his own published 
some time ago in his Lectures • on Welsh 
Philology as the author is to accept it, one 
can only ask him to point out another Celtio 
instanoe of qu having been treated in either 
of the two ways familiar to all in the Greek 
forms Ikkov and unros. Whether the excep¬ 
tional spelling, maqqui, is well established, I 
do not know, but it is clearly not to be passed 
over in silence. Before leaving this subject, 
I may mention that Dr. Windisch speaks in 
section 87 of a nominative Corpimaqvas 
preserved in an Ogmio inscription. It would 
be the old form of Corbmac or Cormac, and 
it is cited in the Grammatica Celtica, but 
nobody condescends to suggest where it was 
found or where it may be seen. I have made 
several enquiries about it, but all in vain. I 
would not venture to say that it has never 
been read on an old monument in Ireland, but 
it certainly looks very like a chip from some 
glottologist’s workshop. What the uonu- 
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native corresponding to the genitive maqui 
was in Wales we have a sort of idea from 
the Ogam lately discovered near Trecastle, 
in Brecknockshire. The reading is difficult, 
bat it may be given as either maqvu or maco, 
or else intermediate between those two 
surmises. Nothing oould be more preoioas 
than to have a genuine Irish maqvas, but I 
am not sanguine. 

We come next to the nominal flection, 
which is characterised by great clearness of 
treatment throughout; possibly, however, 
the Irish word for woman, ben, genitive mna, 
should not be plaoed with the A feminines, but 
rather be regarded as implying a base in As, 
like the Latin Venus, and the Sanskrit defec¬ 
tive feminine jaras, “ old age,” though I may 
have been rash in recently equating ( Lectures 
on Welsh, Philology, p. 428) the Irish word 
with the Latin one; but I still think that the 
latter is parallel in point of declension, 
which makes it possible to derive from one 
and the same base the Welsh benyw or menyw, 
“ woman,” and all the Irish forms, with the 
possible exception of the genitive plural ban. 

In Irish the declensions of the nouns are 
easy compared with the inflections of the 
verb, and so the space devoted to the latter 
is much greater. As a whole the work has 
been well done, but one could wish that the 
author had brought his remarks on each verb 
a little more together; as it is, they are very 
scattered. That he could have done so, if he 
had thought proper, is of course evident, as 
we find it very well done in a single instance, 
that of the verb “to be,” at p. 106, 
though one may be allowed to entertain 
some doubt as to the correct position, for 
instance, of beds, beta, bete, in the table. I 
cannot always follow him where be differs 
from Mr. Stokes; for instance, when he 
thinks, in section 287, that he has one and 
the same verb in “ airfumrese me detinebit," 
and “ cid aridfuirig quid detinet; ” however, 
airfumrese is not to be rendered “ me 
detinebit ” but rather “ nam mihi succurret.” 
It oocurs in one of the notes in the Book of 
Armagh, published in Stokes’ Goidelica, p. 
86, where he prints it air fumrese. Here air 
is “ for,” m “ me,” and se “ he,” the verb being 
fu-reth-, which, with the t of the future made 
fu-ress-, or fu-res-, to be curtailed by the usual 
omission of the sibilant when final. The 
prefix fu, or fo, is of the same origin and 
meaning as the Greek b(v)6. In Modem 
Welsh it is gvio or gwa, while Irish retli - is 
in Welsh rhed-, “ to run,” so that the com¬ 
pound may be regarded as almost exactly 
parallel to the Latin succurrere. Further on, 
in the passage alluded to in the Goidelica, 
the third person singular of a reduplicated 
perfect of the same verb occurs in the 
interesting form of furrdith, “aided.” Mr. 
Stokes translates the passage thus:—“ Said 
Dubthach to Patrick—* Come to tonsure me, 
for the man will aid me to my oonsolation by 
his tonsuring in my stead, lor great is his 
piety.’ [It] is thence, then, that Fiaco [the] 
Fair aided Dubthach, and Patriok tonsured 
and baptised [him].” The form f urrdith is a 
highly valuable one, which, projected as it 
were on the Greek perfect, would have been 
u(p)o-re-rate, but if I am not mistaken, Dr. 
IViodisch hag missed it, though he gives the 


plural, do rertatar, “ they ran,” a contraction 
of do rerelatar. In Old Irish the pronouns, 
as in fumre, separate the prefix from the 
verb, and make its composition comparatively 
transparent, whereas such forms are much 
more crystallised in later Irish and Welsh ; 
further, we have seldom in Modem Welsh 
such a modification in the vowel of the root 
as in this Irish instance, but occasionally it 
is met with, as in edwyn, “ novit,” dy-vrawd, 
“dixit-, ” and in Old Welsh wo have the very 
form which should correspond to the Irish 
furrdith, namely, in guoraut in a triplet in 
the Juvencus Codex, reading— 

“ Gur dicones remedau [t]—elbid, 

Anguorit, an guoraut: 

Niguru gnim molim trinta [ut].” 

This may be translated thus—“ He who made 
the wonder of the elements delivers us, 
delivered us : no grievous effort is it to praise 
the Trinity.” It is fair to Dr. Windisch to 
say that fumrese is hesitatingly rendered 
invenit, sublevabit, and detinebit in the second 
edition of the Grammatica Celtica, pp. 
329, 466. 

Section 366 will perhaps answer the 
author’s purpose, but I doubt whether it would 
be appreciated by natives who had been 
used to speak a Celtic language. It runs 
thus :—“ A special passive form of the infini¬ 
tive does not exist; however, we must 
translate the ordinary infinitive sometimes as 
a passive : bd nar lee a Ucud ocus dul dia tig 
(she reckoned it a shame to be left and to go 
home).” If the “sometimes” (bisweilen) 
proves of service to German students of Irish, 
I have nothing further to say, as the Celts 
themselves, whether Goidelic or Brythonic, 
are guided in this matter by a rule which 
might be said to have acquired with them 
the force of instinct. In the instance given, 
for example, a lecud is literally “ her leaving,” 
but, from the Celtio point of view, it is the 
leaving of which she is the object and not the 
subject; for whenever the verb implied admits 
of a personal object, the genitive used is the 
objective and not the subjective genitive. 
Sporadically something similar oocurs in the 
Teutonic languages. I have recently noticed 
two instances in Caedmon, in the phrases 
to thinre spra’ce, “to address thee,” and to 
incre andsware, “ to answer you two ” 
(Grein, i., pp. 16, 17, lines 515, 516 ; 556, 
557). I may add that these Anglo-Saxon in¬ 
stances will also serve to show how the Celts 
get on without having in their languages 
any true infinitives, perhaps, at all, the 
verbal nouns, bo called, having that term 
applied to them mainly under the influence 
of the grammar of other languages, especially 
Latin. 

The Irish extracts and vooabulary which 
complete the volume will be found very 
useful, and the book, as a whole, cannot be 
too highly reoommended. John Rhys. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Elementary Geometry. Congruent Figures. 
By Olaus Henrici, Ph.D., F.R.S. “ London 
Science Class-books.” (Longmans.) Thisbook 
is entitled, we tbink, to a foremost place in the 
series of vhiph jt fojpjs s, unit, not that yto bv 


any means think that it meets “ the want to 
meet which” the editors tell us they havebrought 
out their series. The want is “ of books adapted 
for school purposes’.’ (“the works comprised in 
the series will all be composed with special re¬ 
ference to their use in school teaching”). We 
know of no school, at present, in this country 
where this little manual could be used as a 
text-book, but this does not prevent us from 
considering it to be a very valuable one, and 
one from which the generality of teachers in 
our schools will gather very muoh useful instruc¬ 
tion. The mode of treatment may be familiar 
to students of German text-books, but this is 
the first time, so far as we know, that a work 
on the subject has been written by an accom¬ 
plished German teacher in English. The point 
of view is quite different from that adopted by 
the generality of writers. Preparation for 
examinations seems the be-all and end-all of 
many of these authors. Dr. Henrioi’s aim is. 
much higher than this; it is to make his reader 
a geometer. In an interesting preface, the 
author remarks that 

“ the study of the science of geometry oan only be 
carried on satisfactorily if the student possesses a 
sufficient amountof knowledge gained by experience. 
Where this is wanting, or where the oonnexion 
between his experience and the science is not 
brought home to him, the student will be unable to 
make any progress ; in most cases, I believe, not 
because he is unable to understand exact reasoning, 
but simply because he cannot connect the subject 
reasoned about with any concrete notions he has 
already acquired. This is, in mv opinion, the 
reason why so many boys fail to understand Euclid, 
and fall back, in desperation, on the expedient of 
learning propositions by heart. This lack of con¬ 
crete geometrical notions could not exist if all chil¬ 
dren, either in a Kindergarten or in their play at 
home, were early made familiar with the simplest 
forms and their most obvious mutual relations. 1 ’ 

It will readily be seen that Dr. Henrici advo¬ 
cates the combination of geometrical drawing 
with the teaching of geometry. The fundamental 
notion is that of the “ correspondence of points 
or lines in two figures, which are identically 
equal or ‘congruent,’” these points and lines 
being such that they coincide when the figures 
coinoide. At an early stage, too, is introduced 
the notion of “ sense ” in a line. The first two 
chapters deal with the fundamental notions, and 
contain also a short “ digression on logio.’’ We 
cannot dwell in any detail upon the various 
ohapters, but we may note that the treatment 
of parallels coincides in the main, we believe, 
with that adopted by Lobatcheffskv. The pro¬ 
perties of symmetrical figures (axially and 
centrally symmetrical) are treated with great 
clearness and freshness, and in sufficient detail. 
One more noteworthy feature is the use of 
several novel and, to our mind, apposite terms, 
such as “ spreads,” “ kites,” andafew others. To 
most of the ohapters are appended geometrical 
and drawing exercises. The little book is a good 
introduction to higher treatises on modem 
geometry as it is handled by Chasles. Cremona, 
and other Continental geometers. The text is 
very oarefully printed, so that there are but a 
few errors which have come under our notioe. 

Euclid and his Modem Jiivals. By Charles L. 
Dodgson, M.A. (Macmillan.) We shall en¬ 
deavour to give au account of this work in 
brief space, and in the author’s own words, 
without taking up the cudgels to impugn or 
defend the writer’s arguments, for the reasons 
that to do so would require too much space, 
and that we look to some of the geometers whose 
works have been especially selected for adverse 
comment to defend their views. Mr. Dodgson 
writes from an examiner’s point of view; his 
objeot is 

“ to furnish evifienge—first ( that it is essential, fgj 
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the purpose of examining in elementary geometry, 
to employ one text-book only; secondly, that there 
are strong a priori reasons for retaining, in all 
its main features, and specially in its sequence and 
numbering of propositions, and in its treatment of 
parallels, the manual of Euolid; and, thirdly, that 
no sufficient reasons have yet been shown for 
abandoning it in favour of any one of the modern 
manuals whioh have been offered as substitutes. 11 
The work takes the dramatic form, the author 
deeming that so he oan better exhibit in alter¬ 
nation the various arguments on the two sides, 
and that thus he oan treat the subject in a lighter 
style than becomes an essay. There are four 
acts:—the first act gives o priori reasons for 
retaining Euclid, states the method of procedure 
in examining modem rivals, discusses the com¬ 
bination or separation of problems and theorems, 
submits a syllabus of propositions relating to 
pairs of lines, treats of Playfair’s axiom, the 
principle of superposition, and the omission of 
diagonals in Euclid, book ii.; the second act 
examines manuals which reject Euolid’s treat¬ 
ment of parallels; the third act does the same work 
for those whioh adopt Euolid’s treatment; the 
fourth act defends Euclid’s mode of procedure, 
and winds up with Euolid’s farewell speech. 
Minos, Bhadamanthus, Herr Niemand, and 
Euolid himself are the chief dramatis personae. 
As might be expected from the author, the style 
is generally lively, not to say sometimes too 
lively. A great portion of the work, however, 
is sober enough, and reflects credit upon the 
writer’s analytical powers. Whether the end of 
the treatise—“ the vindication of Euolid’s 
masterpieoe has been attained we leave to 
time to determine, but the book is certainly the 
fullest defenoe of Euclid which has yet been 
elicited by the modem agitation, and Mr. 
Dodgson, no doubt, intended that it, “ like an 
eagle in a dovecote,” should flutter the 
geometers in the non-Euclidic camp : “ Alone 
I did it! ” 

A Treatise on the Application of Generalised 
Co-ordinates to the Kinetics of a Material 
System. By H. W. Watson, MA., and S. H. 
Burbury, MA.. (Oxford; Clarendon Press.) 
We have before us “an interpretation and 
proof of Lagrange’s equations of motion re¬ 
ferred to generalised oo-ordinates ” by Mr. 
Hayward, but this is only a small pamphlet, 
and oonceraed with only one equation or so of 
the many discussed in Messrs. Watson and 
Burbury’s able monograph of 104 octavo pages. 
The authors not only discuss the equations, 
but they apply them to the full solution of 
numerous problems in dynamics, hydrostatics, 
and electro-statics and kinetics. Their object is 

“to conduct the student to the most important 
resnlts hitherto obtained [in the application of 
mechanics to the whole range of molecular physics] 
by demonstrations free from intricate analysis, and 
based, as far as possible, upon the direct application 
of meohanioal and geometrical considerations.” 

Mathematical Problems on the First and Second 
Divisions of the Schedule of Subjects for the 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos Examination. 
Devised and arranged by Joseph Wolstenholme, 
M.A. Second edition, greatly enlarged. (Mac¬ 
millan.) A Cambridge writer remarks, “ One 
striking peculiarity of mathematics is its un¬ 
limited power of evolving examples and prob¬ 
lems.” This work is an admirable confirma¬ 
tion from the brain of, perhaps, as skilful and 
elegant a compounder of “ ten-minute conun¬ 
drums ” as the present generation has produced. 
There is no necessity for formally intro¬ 
ducing these problems, and, if there were, we 
should hardly know how to do so. The chances 
are that, if one “spots” a particularly neat prob¬ 
lem in an examination paper, it will turn out 
to be “ J. W.’s.” Problems figure but scantily 
in foreign mathematical works; they seem to be 
for the most part confined to our English oollege 
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text-books. We do not remember to have met 
with a similar collection to this. Prof. Wolsten¬ 
holme has greatly added, in this edition, to the 
number of valuable hints scattered through¬ 
out the volume. What we much wish to see is 
a companion volume containing the solutions 
or hints to aid the student in solving the 
'problems. Doubtless the limited public to be 
benefited by such a work precludes all hope of 
our wish becoming an accomplished fact. We 
thank Prof. Wolstenholme for his book; we 
have used it in its previous form for many years 
with much pleasure and profit, and look forward 
to a renewed pleasure in discussing the new 
(as he styles them) 

“ Tricks to show the stretoh of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain.” 

Electric Lighting and its Practical Application ; 
with Results from Existing Examples. By G. N. 
Shoolbred, B.A. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) This 
very concise and well-illustrated aocount of the 
latest application of science to the purposes of 
practical life will be particularly welcomed at 
the present time, when the subject is receiving 
so large a share of publio attention. It is 
divided into eight chapters, the first of which is 
historical and descriptive, commencing with 
the first production of the Voltaic arc by Davy 
in 1810, passing onto the invention of various 
maohines for its production, and ending with 
the experiments made last year under the direc¬ 
tion of a committee of the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia on dynamo-electric maohines. In 
the second chapter the electrio-light machines are 
more fully described, the third is devoted to lamps 
and regulators, while the fourth treats of details 
of oarbons and conducting wires. The next 
ohapter discusses the various kinds of motive 
power most suitable for the working of dynamo- 
eleotric maohines. The portable agricultural 
engine appears to be most suitable for the 
purpose; its cost does not exceed twopence per 
hour per horse-power, and the consumption of 
coal per hour per horse-power is not more than 
four pounds. The gas engine, hot-air engine, 
and water-power have been also applied to the 
same purpose. The most interesting chapter 
in the book is devoted to the applications of the 
electric light, and the eoonomio results obtained. 
An instructive example of the economy of the 
light may be obtained from the results afforded 
by the lighting of the Albert Hall at South 
Kensington. To light this large building for a 
space of three hours and a-half no less than 
42,000 cubic feet of gas are necessary, at a cost 
of £7 7s., or 42s. an hour. A more effective 
lighting by Siemens’ lamps and Jablochkoff 
candles costs Ids. per hour for working expenses, 
without, however, taking into account interest 
on the cost of motive power and lamps. The 
final chapter discusses the prospects of electric 
lighting. The work is very sufficiently illus¬ 
trated, and contains a good risutni of the entire 
subject. 

Twenty Lessons in Inorganic Chemistry. By 
W. G. Valentin. (Collms.) The late Mr. 
Valentin’s long connexion with the Boyal 
College of Chemistry, and his considerable 
abilities as a teacher of practical chemistry, are 
so well known that it is almost unnecessary to 
say that his text-bock is an admirable compile.- 
tion which will be weloomed by the student. 
It is clearly written, cleverly arranged, and 
well illustrated. 

Floral Dissections (Stanford) is the title of an 
atlas of drawings illustrative of typioal genera 
of the British natural orders prepared by the 
Bav. George Henslow. The drawings are very 
carefully executed and well chosen for the 
purpose of illustration, and are capable of giving 
much assistance to young students. 


A Manual of Scientific Terms (Madaohlan 
and Stewart), bv the Bev. James Stormonth, is 
designed for the use of junior students and 
others. The terms in use in botanical and 
medical literature are chosen for fuller ex¬ 
planation than any other. The names ,of the 
genera of plants occupy far too much of the 
book, and as the information given about them 
is usually either insufficient or inoorrect they 
might with advantage be entirely omitted. It 
may safely be stated, as to the majority of the 
terms quoted, that the information about them 
is unsatisfactory. 


KEITH JOHNSTON. 

Ar bican exploration has called for another 
sacrifice. Mr. Keith Johnston is no more. He 
died of dysentery, on June 28, at Berobero, 
the chief town of the Wakhutu, about 150 miles 
to the south-west of Dar-ds-Salaam. Mr. John¬ 
ston, the son of the eminent geographer, 
Alexander Keith Johnston, reoeived his training 
under his father’s careful guidanoe and in the 
famous institute of Gotha, until reoently pre¬ 
sided over by Dr. Petermann. He was a man 
of much promise, and his friends were justified 
in looking forward to a time when he would 
have achieved a great name, not only as an 
explorer, but also as a scientific geographer. 
The work whioh he did in Paraguay, an 
aocount of whioh appeared in these pages, 
clearly showed his aptitude as an explorer, and 
justified his selection by the Boyal Geographical 
Society as the leader of an expedition; while his 
Book of Physical Geography (1877), his enlarge¬ 
ment of Hellwald’s Africa (1879), and a large 
number of minor papers exhibited his skill as 
a compiler and graphic writer. Tbe last work 
upon which he was engaged previously to his 
departure for Africa was a new edition of 
Boyce’s Gazetteer. Mr. Johnston left Dar-cs- 
Salaam on the 19th of May, under the most 
favourable combination of ciroumstances pos¬ 
sible. Hardly a month, and the treacherous 
climate claimed him as one of its victims. Let 
us hope that the work he undertook to do, and 
would have done well, will be oarried to a 
successful termination by his friend and com¬ 
panion, Mr. Thomson. In Mr. Keith Johnston 
the Academy has lost one of its most valued 
contributors. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Calaveras Skull. —A stout volume by Prof. 
J. D. Whitney, on The Auriferous Gravels of 
the Sierra Nevada of California, has reoently 
been issued as one of the memoirs of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard 
Oollege. It gives a detailed description of the 
tertiary and recent gravels which oontain gold 
in the Sierra Nevada, and of the associated 
volcanic formations. To students in this oountry, 
however, the most interesting part of the volume 
will probably be the description of the human 
remains whioh have been found in the gravels; 
and among these remains the most interesting 
is, undoubtedly, the skull found in Calaveras 
County, so well known to most readers, if only 
by Bret Hart’s humorous poem—“ The Pliocene 
Skull.” As it has been popularly supposed that 
the reputed discovery was a hoax played off 
upon the geological surveyors of the district. 
Prof. Whitney is at some pains to prove the 
authenticity of the relics. He holds that, from 
this and from other evidence here cited, there 
is unequivocal proof of the contemporaneous 
existence of man in this' region with the 
mastodon and other extinct species. Man, in 
fact, existed in California, according to Whit¬ 
ney, prior to the cessation of volcanic activity 
in the Sierra Nevada; prior to the greatest 
extension of the glaciers in this area; and 
prior to the erosion of the present river, canons, 
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and valleys. Prof. Whitney holds that this 
ancient type of man was not essentially different 
in physical characters from the present native 
inhabitants of the distriot 

Rlpertoire dea Constant* de V Astronomie. —In 
the last volume of the Annates de f Observatoire 
Royal de Bruxelles, Houzeau has done a valu¬ 
able service to astronomers by gathering and 
arranging most of the various determinations of 
the numerical constants employed in astronomi¬ 
cal calculations. While, at the beginning of 
the present century, treatises like those of La- 
lande or of Vinoe might still pretend to com¬ 
prise nearly the whole science and to furnish, 
beside the theoretical demonstrations, not only 
the numerical values of the elements, but even 
the tables for computing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, the great development of the 
science has long rendered any such encyclo¬ 
paedic treatises impracticable, and comprehen¬ 
sive information can only be gained by a care¬ 
ful search through a great number of scattered 
publications. Though astronomers who have 
studied their science properly may not have 
much difficulty in knowing where to find any 
information they may want, the difficulty is 
continually increasing, and a repertorium such 
as Houzeau’s must therefore be welcome, in 
whioh the results of the various determinations 
for each constant are exhibited in chronological 
order, with proper references to the sources 
from whioh they have been derived. In the 
arrangement of his materials, Houzeau has 
adopted a methodical classification, which has 
the advantage of keeping the data referring to 
each subject together. The long list which 
opens the collection, of the determina¬ 
tions of the obliquity of the ecliptic, precession, 
nutation, aberration, and other data of spherical 
astronomy, is followed by the series of elements 
of the older planets which were used from the 
time of Ptolemy to the beginning of the present 
oentury, and which, though now superseded, 
possess historical interest. The determinations 
of the sun’s diameter, parallax, rotation, physical 
constitution, &o., are next collected. Speoial 
chapters are then devoted to the several planets, 
the elements of their orbits, their diameters, 
rotation, masses, brightness, physical conditions, 
satellites, &o. Then follow chapters on comets, 
on meteorites, and on some determinations re¬ 
ferring to the whole of the solar system, and 
finally three chapters referring to the fixed 
stars. That in a collection of results which 
is gathered from many sources and fills some 
270 quarto pages there are not a few involun¬ 
tary omissions is not to be wondered at. On 
the other hand, not a few determinations of 
questionable value might have been omitted 
with advantage, instead of being left to be 
weeded out by the reader. But these imper. 
fections, which Houzeau acknowledges, will not 
render his useful repertorium the less welcome. 


PHIL OL 00 T NOTES. 

In the Anglia (ii., 2, 3) Charitius, following 
Bieger, investigates the relation of the two 
legends joined together in the Old-English 
poem of Uudlac, comparing their metrical struc¬ 
ture, treatment of compounds, phraseology, and 
vocabulary, and comes to the conclusion that the 
latter of them is by Cynewulf, but that the 
former must be ascribed to a different and earlier 
poet. Fritzsche tries to prove by similar criteria 
that the Andreas is not by Cynewulf, but by one 
of his soholars or imitators, and starts the hypo¬ 
thesis that the Andreas is taken direotly from a 
Greek source, being apparently unaware that 
what is probably its direct original is preserved 
among the Blickling Homilies. B. Wiilcker 
gives an account of a hitherto disregarded psalter 
at Salisbury, with an Old-English interlinear 
gloss, and other MSS., and prints two poems of 


the Exeter Book— The Ruin and The Wife's 
Complaint—alter his own collation. Varnhagen 
publishes a Middle-English Debate betv>een the 
Body and Soul and a Btabat Mater. Trautmann 
gives the text of the Middle-Scotch poem 
Oologrus and Gawain, with a literary and 
grammatical Introduction. Sattler continues 
his Contributions to the study of the Modern- 
English prepositions. Schopke treats of Dryden’s 
paraphrases of Chaucer’s works, Levy of Byron’s 
relation to Pope, and Wagner of Marlowe's 
Faustus. Mr. Furnivall protests in his usual 
style against Mr. Phelan rolling three Arthur 
Massingers into one, and against Dr. Elze alter¬ 
ing crests to breasts in Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis. 
Among the reviews may be noted Sievers’s very 
unfavourable one of Leo’s Anglo-Saxon Glossary, 
and J. Koch|s of the latest publications of the 
Chaucer Society. 

Englische Studien (ii., 2) contain a short essay 
on some of the sources of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle by H. Sweet, in which he shows that 
its earlier portions contain fragments of allitera¬ 
tive poetry, and derivations of beOhata and 
gdrsecg by the same, the former being explained 
as bee-hater — “ bear,” the latter as = g&sric 
‘ 1 rager.” F. Lindner continues his examination 
of the Tale of Gamelyn, which he ascribes to the 
thirteenth century, basing his conclusion on an 
examination of the language as shown in the 
rhymes, and on the social life described in it. 
K. Boddeker treats of the language of the 
Northern Benedictine rule, giving a careful 
analysis of its sounds and forms, but falling into 
several errors through not being acquainted with 
Murray’s Scotch Dialect, as when he makes out 
the rhyme ai: a to represent the sound le, instead 
of aa. Ed. Tiessen gives contributions to Shak- 
sperian text-criticism; B. Mosen treats of the 
works of Nathaniel Lee; A. Buff of Baleigh's; 
and E. Kolbing of Amis and Amitloun and Bevis 
of Hamtoun. Among the reviews may be men¬ 
tioned a damaging one of Holt's edition of the 
Ormtdum for the Clarendon Press. 

The second volume of the Taalkvmdige Bijdra- 
gen fully maintains the high character of the 
first. P. J. Cosijn gives a very full and oareful 
analysis of the phonology and inflections of 
Alfred's Pastoral as edited by H. Sweet for the 
Early English Text Society, with full citations 
for every form, rightly insisting that Anglo- 
Saxon psiilology will never be raised from its 
present degraded condition till all the more 
important texts have been made the subjeot of 
similar speoial investigations. M. de Vries 
explains obscure words and passages in the 
Middle-Flemish literature, ana H. Kern con¬ 
tributes to our knowledge of the Frisian laws by 
explaining difficult words and oomparing them 
with those of the cognate languages. B. Sijmons 
treats of the Eddaic Grimnismdl, endeavouring 
to eliminate its original form from later additions 
and interpolations. 


FINE ART. 

EXPLORATIONS AMONG THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST 
REMAINS IN AFGHANISTAN. 

As no detailed account has, so far as I am aware, 
appeared in England of the excavations made 
in the Jelallabad Valley by Mr. William 
Simpson during the late oampaign, the 
following notes may prove interesting. The 
excavations carried on in Afghanistan by Dr. 
Honigberger in the years 1633—34, and con¬ 
tinued for some years by Mr. C. Masson, appear 
to have been nothing more than a search for 
ooins, and in no instance have they given us 
any satisfactory information about the ancient 
Buddhist architecture of the country. Mr. 
Masson examined about thirty-seven topes in 
the neighbourhood of Jelallabad, from about 
half of whioh he recovered coins and relics. 
The results of these excavations were published 


by Prof. H. H. Wilson in his Arriana Antigua 
(London, 1841), but the lithographs of the 
topes there given from sketches by Mr. Masson 
are on much too small a scale to be of any 
value architecturally. 

So little was known of the architecture beyond 
the Khyber Pass that Mr. Fergusson, in his 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, is 
only able to give what may be termed a general 
description. Very great importance attaches to 
the old Buddhist architecture of this part of (he 
world, from the largely accepted theory that it 
possesses prominent features of Greek archi¬ 
tecture carried there by the successors of 
Alexander. It is also acknowledged that an 
Assyrian influence had penetrated into India at 
a still earlier date, and traoes of it are still to 
be found in the Buddhist remains. Any addi¬ 
tion to our knowledge on this subject is, there¬ 
fore, peculiarly valuable, and it is very satisfac¬ 
tory to know that Mir. Simpson has brought 
home a large number of drawings and sketches 
in detail fully illustrating these points. It is 
to be hoped that he will take steps to plaoe his 
work permanently on record. 

During the long stay of the army at Jelalla¬ 
bad, Mr. Simpson, with the assistance of 
Major Cavagnari, who provided the working 
party, made excavations, a short aooount of 
which appeared in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for March and April last. 

It is a little ourious that so fine a tope as that 
called Ahin Posh Tope, or “ Iron-clad Tope,” 
should have been left untouched by Masson. 
It stands on slightly rising ground to the south 
of Jelallabad, and was the first upon which 
Mr. Simpson commenced operations. Two 
parties of workmen were employed in the task, 
one to (dear away the accumulated rubbish 
covering the exterior of the base, the other to 
cut a tunnel into the oentre of the tope in search 
of the relic. 

As with all suoh buildings in Afghanistan, the 
surface had been coated with plaster, and 
probably painted on the outside. It is a 
peculiarity of the “ Topes of Arriana " that the 
dome-shaped portion of the building rested on a 
square base, and was more taper in form than 
those found in other parts of India. In Mr. 
Masson’s restorations, they are represented with 
a conical, somewhat pointed summit, but the 
correctness of this form may be questioned. 
Ahin Posh was found to be no exception to the 
rule as to the square base, and, altaough it is 
to be regretted tbat it was in a very incomplete 
state, still sufficient remained from whioh to 
derive a good idea of its original form and 
measurements. The sides of the base were 
built so as to face the four cardinal points of 
the compass, and were each ornamented with 
fourteen plaster columns of what has been 
termed the “ Indo-Corinthian Style.” Itappeare 
that the platform of the base was at first 
reached by two flights of steps only, one on the 
north side and the other on the south ; but at 
some later time two others, similar in form, 
were added on the east and west sides. 

In clearing the mound forming the square 
enclosure round the building, what may be 
supposed to have been the remains of the 
grand approaoh to the shrine was discovered, 
extending some distance beyond the enclosure. 
Near the entrance of the enclosure fragments of 
colossal terra-cotta figures were found, the 
feet only of one being in a good state of preser¬ 
vation. Some idea of the size of these figures 
may be formed from the fact that each foot 
measured twenty-three inches in length. 

The opening of the tunnel was commenced on 
the level of the lowest bed of the stones of 
which the tope is built, cutting through a 
portion of the square base, and the main 
portion of the building composed of water-worn 
boulders and mud. After nearly a month's 
work sufficient stones were thrown out, and a 
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passage made, measuring about forty-five feet 
m length and about six or seven feet in height, 
at the end of which, in the centre of the tope, 
the relic chamber was reached. This having 
been cleared so as to obtain its form, the in- 
terior was found to be almost a perfect oube about 
sixteen inches on each side, built of slatee half- 
an-inch thiok, placed horizontally in tiers, two 
larger and thicker slates, oemented and joined 
with mud, forming the roof. The roofing 
slates were carefully lifted away so as not 
to disturb the interior of the cell, and at the 
bottom, resting on slates, with a few handfuls 
of dust, was a small casket of gold. Unlike the 
jars usually found in buildings of the kind, it 
was in form similar to what is commonly called 
a Taweez, still worn at the present day as a case 
for relics. It is of thick gold over a core or 
lining of some dark-coloured substance, three 
and eeven-eighths inches in length and one and 
a-half inch in diameter. The section is an octagon 
ornamented round the edge with small beads of 
gold, the ends and sides being encrusted all 
over with rubies and stones of a gray oolour. 
At each end at the angles formed by the octagon 
are gold rings for suspending it with a cord round 
the neck. The opening was so arranged that a 
portion of the lid fitted inside the end of the 
main body. There were also found in the oell 
twenty gold cobs; eighteen buried in the ashes 
and two enclosed b the casket, which also 
Contabed a small piece of some dark-coloured 
substance, supposed to be a relic. Although a 
careful search was made for bsoriptions on the 
slates and elsewhere, nothbg of the kind was 
found. 

It is impossible here to give anythbg like a 
full account of the cobs, but I may refer to the 
Proceedings mentioned above, b whioh Dr. 
Hoernle has added to the account of their dis¬ 
covery minute descriptions, with plates and 
much interesting bformation. He there states 
that the coins are of two different classes, three 
bebg Homan and the other seventeen Indo- 
Scrythian. Some duplicates occur, and all the 
coins are of small size—about three-quarters of 
an boh wide and about two drams in weight. 
Nbe of them are ooins of Kadphieee. It may 
be mentioned that two of these are not figured 
by Wilson b his Arriana Antigua. 

Six other coins are of Kanerki of different 
types, only one bebg a duplicate. Upon the 
reverse of one of them the figure of Buddha is 
represented. On this Dr. Hoernle makes the 
foliowbg remarks:— 

“ The posture of preaching or blessing, the tuft of 
hair on the top, the large ears, and the lotos char¬ 
acterise the figure too dearly to be mistaken, and 
this is confirmed by the inscription, whioh is in 
Greek characters BoAAo, fioSSo, or buddha.” 
He supposes the cob to be unique, 

“as bebg the only gold piece found hitherto with 
the figure of Buddha on the reverse, and the only 
one on which the name of Buddha is distinctly 
legible. All those known hitherto are copper pieces 
of imperfect execution, whose legends are absolutely 
chaotic in the forms and arrangements of the Greek 
letters.” 

This cob is to be deposited in the collection of 
the India House. 

The last Indo-Scythian coin is one of ffverki, 
and the Boman ones are of Domiti&n, Trajan, 
and Hadrian. 

Dr. Hoernle discusses the age of the tope, 
and concludes that it was probably built not 
earlier than the third century A.D. The Indo- 
Scythian coins, he states, will not allow it to 
have been muoh later, but, judging from the 
architecture, Mr. Simpson is bclbed to give 
even a later date to the tope. 

The dust found b the cell was carefully 
collected, placed b a bottle, and sent with the 
casket and cobs to Lord Lytton. They have 
sbce been handed to General Cunningham, by 


whom the ooins will be distributed between the 
museums of London and Calcutta according as 
they fill gaps b these collections. 

W. Harry Bylands. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE, 
FLORENCE. 

Rapid progress is being made with the new 
fagade of this famous edifioe. The rubble front 
is oomplete, and is an admirable specimen of 
the skill of Florentine masons. The marble 
work is also far advanced, but is hidden from 
the observation of the public by screens; the 
little, however, that can be seen of it shows 
that the workmanship is of the most beautiful 
description. When the pabted front, familiar 
to travellers, and remarkable for its architectural 
deformity, was taken down, the original rough 
rubble was exposed, and it appeared that be¬ 
sides three circular windows actually existing, 
at least two others of smaller dimensions 
formed part of the design, as well as two very 
lofty pointed windows boluded within the 
width of the nave. This rubble backing was 
at one time partly cased by the portion of the 
marble front erected by Giotto, and barbarously 
demolished b 1687. Many designs and 
models were subsequently made by eminent 
architects for the front, and a number of these 
are preserved in the Offioe of Works, proving 
how fortunate it was that no one of them was 
selected forerection. When Filippo Brunelleschi 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti were appobted jobt 
architects b 1420 they unhappily modified the 
plans which they must have found b the Office of 
Works. What these were is made apparent by 
a perspective view of the Cathedral, by Simone 
Memmi, b the Spanish Chapel, b the cloister 
of Santa Maria Novella, which Yasari thus 
describes:—“ For the Universal Church, he 
pabted the Church of Sa Maria del Fiore, not 
as it is seen now, but as it was shown b the 
model and drawbg which the architect 
Arnolfo left b the Offioe ofWorks." According 
to this design, the clearstory and dome were to 
have canopied pornted windows, with buttresses 
between them, and the lofty cupola proves that 
Brunelleschi did not originate the idea of 
this feature, but Arnolfo, the first architect. 
There can be very little doubt that, had his 
design been adhered to, the church would have 
been a muoh more perfect edifioe than it now is. 
It is bdeed time that this should be demon¬ 
strated, and honour given where it is really 
due. The fagade, as usual b Italian mediaeval 
bnildbgs, was to be a pointed gable, to rise con¬ 
siderably above the roof of the nave. 

Brunelleschi and Ghiberti altered the design 
of the clearstory, apparently made it lower, 
substituted the ugly round wbdows now b it 
for the beautiful pornted oouplets of Arnolfo, 
crowned it with a poor Renaissance cornice, 
and so disfigured the general proportions of the 
front that it has been the despair of succeedbg 
architects. The object, probably, was to show 
as much of the cupola as possible. It is obvious 
from the records of the Cathedral that, even 
when only part of it was oovered b, pabted 
wbdows were erected b the unfinished churoh. 
The vaults were turned b 1364, the earliest 
wbdows recorded were executed by Don Lion- 
ardo di Simone, monk of Yallombrosa, b 1390, 
and he was associated with Niocolo di Piero 
della Magna, another glass-pabter, who exe¬ 
cuted many wbdows b the Cathedral, b Or 
San Miohele, and elsewhere, dybg in 1419. 
Pabted wbdows formed part of the design 
from the beginning, and it is evident that the 
great flat wall spaces, the piers and arohivolts, 
now so heavy and monotonous b appearanoe, 
were to be entirely oovered with frescoes and 
ooloured decorations. 

No sooner was the new clearstory complete 
than Ghiberti proceeded to design the pabted 


wbdows, as he has himself recorded:—“I 
designed for the round wbdow of the front of 
Sa Maria del Fiore the Assumption of the 
Madonna, and I designed the two on either 
side.” Ab there are now three painted ciroular 
windows existing b the front of the Cathedral, 
they have been invariably attributed to Lorenzo 
Ghiberti on the strength of the above statement. 
That in the oentre is unquestionably his design, 
and is characterised by all the graces of nis 
manner; the two others are manifestly older 
b style, but, generally speakbg, pabted 
glass is so little understood in Italy, and 
so little cared for, that the difference has 
not been remarked, and although there are 
records which establish the real facts, such are 
for the most part useless b the hands of persons 
not possessed of critioal knowledge. The 
following extract names the artist of the two 
windows of the aisles:—“ a.d. 1414—Niccolo di 
Piero della Magna exeoutes two round windows 
for the front of the Cathedral which are on each 
side.” This is very clear, and, moreover, the 
style of the windows is that of others by the 
same hand. It has been purposely stated that, 
when the rubble front was laid bare, other 
ciroular wbdows were observable, and the 
archives preserve another record, dated 1419, 
which states that “ Bernardino di Matteo, of 
the Order of the Preachers b Florence, executed 
two round wbdows, that is to say, the first and 
the second on the left Bide.” These may have 
been b the front built by Giotto, and perished 
with it. 

Retumbg to Ghiberti’s statement, which has 
been so evidently misunderstood, another 
important record clears it up. The date is 
1423, when, no doubt, the now clearstory was 
finished, as shown by the insertion of pabted 
windows. 

“ Fra Bernardino di Stefano, Dominican Preacher, 
is to execute two round windows in the principal 
nave, one to the right and the other to the left; and he 
is to paint the history of the Virgin Mary—on the 
right the expulsion of Joachim from the Temple, 
and on the left the death of the Virgin; and the 
designs are by Lorenzo Ghiberti.” 

Here, then, we have a clear statement, which 
shows what Ghiberti really meant. Ho designed 
the Assumption—the fitting end of the history 
of the Blessed Virgb—for the fagade, and the 
two “on either side,” bebg the two first round 
windows of the olearstory. It is evident that 
this series of windows was to be filled with the 
usual subjects from the life of the Virgin. 

In the first edition of the great work of 
Vasari, Ghiberti is styled Painter, a title subse¬ 
quently dropped in others, and in a note to the 
Le Monnier edition some wonder is expressed 
that he ever should have been described as a 
pabter, while a somewhat lame attempt is 
made to explab it by reference to the pictorial 
character or his works b sculpture. The learned 
annotators entirely overlook his designs for 
glass-painting, two of whioh—the wbdow in 
the cathedral and that in Sa Croce—are well 
preserved, and show him to have possessed all 
the qualifications of a painter of the first class. 
They are, in important respects, the finest 
wbdows in the world of their style and period. 
He designed others for the Cathedral, but those 
whioh remab are b a deplorable condition. 
The foliowbg bteresting record shows that 
Ghiberti was appropriately oalled a pabter:— 
“ a.d. 1437.—To Lorenzo di Bartoluccio [Ghiberti], 
master engraver, seven florins, the half of the price of 
his skill and labour in designing four figures upon 
paper of cotton for executing a punted wbdow by 
Bernardo di Francesco, gloss pabter, for which 
figures he has three livres each. The same exeoutes 
other designs of other figures and stories to be 
executed b other wbdows of the said church.” 

The record exhibits Ghiberti engaged b one of 
the prboipal vocations of a pabter, and the 
windows snow what were his ideas of colour, 
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and that they were quite equal to those of his 
greatest contemporaries. He, therefore, was 
appropriately termed a painter as well as soulp- 
tor and arcluteot. 

The objeot of this brief essay, and of the ex¬ 
planation now offered as to the true author¬ 
ship of the painted windows of the facade 
of the Cathedral of Florence and of their 
value historically and as important works of 
art, is to protest against the proceedings of 
the architect charged with the erection of the 
new front. Overlooking entirely the. manifest 
intentions of Ghiberti himself, it is his purpose 
to fill in, externally to the ancient painted 
glass, rose windows with radiating, mullions. 
One of these deplorable wheels is already 
completed, and while, during part of the. day, 
it darkens the painted windows, at other times, 
when the sun shines upon it, it .flecks it 
with shadows wholly destructive of its effect. 
Such also is the intention with regard to 
Ghiberti’s noble work, which is of such 
interest and value in every way; suoh is the 
outrage to be inflioted by Tuscan hands on. the 
memory of one of the greatest of Tuscan artists; 
while it is not too much to assume, judging by 
the acts of vandalism common in Italy, and the 
total disregard shown for glass paintings designed 
by the greatest of the Old Masters, that when 
the results are seen of the introduction of these 
new mullions, the famous glass will be removed, 
broken up like hundreds of other examples, and 
wretched modern Italian rose-windows will 
replace it. It is most desirable that the art 
journals of Europe should take up this question 
before it is too late; should, if possible, rouse 
public opinion in Italy; and should support and 
comfort the small body of patriotic and intel¬ 
ligent men who protest, but, unhappily, with 
little success, against proceedings whioh they 
feel are dishonouring to their country. 

Since this was written, the architect, in 
reply to an expostulation addressed by me 
to an Italian journal, says that there is no 
danger of the removal of the old glass, and that 
he has replaced the saddle-bars. For this we 
may thank him, but nothing can justify the 
marble screens which he is building in front of 
the windows. Chables Heath Wilson. 


AET BOOKS. 

Popular Dictionary of Architecture and the 
Allied Arts. By William James Audsley and 
George Ashdown Audsley. Yol. I. (Liverpool: 
Published by the Authors.) This is the first 
instalment of a dictionary professing to be an 
imitation of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire 
raisonnS de VArchitecture franqaisc, but it would 
have been better if the authors had followed 
their model more closely. The great value of 
the French book lies in its being a dictionary 
of French architecture, and a corresponding 
English book would be most welcome, but this 
one treats of few things less than of English 
arohiteoture. In the first place, so wide an 
interpretation is given to “the allied arts” that 
the lives of the saints and of the gods of 
Olympus, and the opinions of the Times news¬ 
paper on bee-houses, and a host of other things, 
take up much space which would have been 
better given to the architectural articles. 
And, secondly, the architectural articles them¬ 
selves treat for the most part of foreign 
architecture. Even the words explained are 
often French. For example, abat-sons, abat- 
voix, accolade, accoudoir, accouplement, are none 
of them English art-terms; and, what is more, 
we do not want them, for they do not supply 
deficiencies in our vocabulary. It almost seems 
as if the authors cared very little about English 
work. The most important illustration of it 
they give is an Almery which, we are told, is 
at Heckington, but which is really at Olay pole; 


and under Apse, the longest article in the 
volume, of twenty-seven plans given only 
two are English, and these chosen because they 
most resemble the Continental examples. The 
illustrations are woodcuts in the text; they vary 
considerably in merit, but most are good, and 
some are excellent. We specially note the four 
figures of the “ Palliotto ” at Milan, which 
could scarcely be better. On the scale on 
whioh the work has been begun, it will reach 
perhaps twenty volumes; so there is plenty of 
room for improvement yet, and for that reason 
we have said more of its faults than we should 
have done if it were complete. 

A Universal Dictionary for Architects, <tc. 
By Wyvill James Christy. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Here is the first part of another dictionary, ad¬ 
dressed, not only to architects, but to people of 
nine other callings whose names we nave not 
thought it necessary to copy in the title. Of 
architecture in the higher meaning of the word it 
has nothing to say, but it explains teehnioal 
words, and is garnished with what the author 
calls “observations and illustrations.” These 
contain some good advice to architects com¬ 
mencing praotice, and now and then a joke 
where one would scarcely expect to find it. 
Here are two of the definitions:— 

“ Ague. — A shivering illness, produced and 
aggravated by bad drainage and damp houses. 

“ Amenities. —The pleasantnesses and delights 
arising from an appointment or situation. The 
word is usually employed in an irenical sense to 
express the gratuitous, though innocuous, abuse 
often heaped upon arohitects of important works by 
ignorant or interested parties.” 

The woodcuts must, we suppose, be classed 
among the jokes. 

Inventaire AlphabStique dee Livres imprimis 
sur VS tin de la Bibliotheque nationals; Comple¬ 
ment du Catalogue public par van Pratt. (Paris: 
H. Champion.) When van Praet’s catalogue 
of vellum-printed books was published in 1828, 
the library in the Bue Richelieu contained 
2,227 volumes and tracts on vellum. In 1815, 
many of these were restored to their former 
legitimate owners in Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
and Austria. The library now contains 
2,528 volumes and tracts, but many of these are 
not wholly printed on vellum— e.g., numerous 
missals have only the canon on vellum. The 
arrangement now adopted has not only made 
it possible for the verification of the entire ool- 
leotion to be got through by a single derk in 
one day, but, thanks to it, these books can be 
obtained by readers without delay. Would that 
it were so at the British Museum, where those 
books seem to be most difficult to find. A table 
at the end of the Inventory gives the numbers of 
van Praet’s catalogue, with the actual where¬ 
abouts of each volume no longer at Paris, 
or the corresponding number of the new Inven¬ 
tory. 

The second volume of the Documenti inediti 
er servire alia Storia dei Mutex d’ Italia has 
een recently published. The first volume was 
issued at the beginning of the year, and was 
noticed in the Academy, No. 352, p. 108. The 
last book comprises the memoranda relating 
to the excavations oarried out in the southern 
provinces from the end of the last century until 
the middle of our own, the documents being 
derived from the State archives in Naples. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum are excluded from 
the ust of places enumerated, the documents 
referring to the excavations of Pompeii having 
been already published by Commendatore 
Fiorelli, while those relating to Herculaneum 
will form the subject of a special publication. 
These notices of excavations are succeeded by 
inventories of various scattered collections. 
The first refers to the gems which belonged to 
Cardinal di Mantova, and afterwards to Pietro 
de’ Medici. The second enumerates the antique 


gold coins whioh formed the numismatic col¬ 
lection of Eroole IL, Duke of Ferrara. The 
third oonsists of notes on the antiquities sold 
by Paolo del Bufalo to Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese. The fourth specifies the statues in 
the villa of the Cardinal di Ferrara at Monte- 
cavallo in 1568. The fifth is an inventory 
of a collection of marbles offered for sale to the 
Duke of Ferrara in 1573. To this succeed the 
following documents:—Notes on the anti¬ 
quities sold by Giovan’ Francesco Peranda to 
Cardinal Enrico Oaetani in 1591; Notes on 
the antiquities of Casa Chigi, sold in 1728 to 
Baron Baimondo le Plat; Catalogue of the 
Museo Carpegna ; Catalogue of the coins in the 
Grimaldi Collection, edited by Bazardi in 1754; 
Inventory of the marbles in the Museum of 
Portici; Memoranda relating to the Obizi 
Museum at Venice and to the Borgia Museum 
of Velletri; Catalogue of the Museum of Arch¬ 
duke Maximilian of Austria; Catalogue of the 

f erns belonging to the Ducal Museum of Mo- 
ena; Catalogue of the antique sculptures in 
the Palazzo Torlonia in Borne from 1817 to 
1822 ; Inventory of Egyptian antiquities in 
the possession of G. Picchianti, sold to the 
Museum of Naples in 1827; Inventory of the 
coins found in the library of the Brothers di 
Monteoliveto in Naples, whioh were subse¬ 
quently transferred to the numismatic oolleo- 
tion of the National Museum; Catalogue of the 
vases discovered at Canino, and sold to the 
Museum of Naples, by F. Faloonnet, from 1831 
to 1836. The series is dosed by some Inventari 
Farnesiani, and documents relating to the ac¬ 
quisition of antiquities made in Turin, by order 
of Emanuele Filiberto and Carlo Emanuele I., 
from 1573 to 1616. 


AET SALES. 

With the sales of this week, the art sale 
season may be said to have come to a close, and 
indeed it nas been flagging for some time, and 
has never been very brilliant. Mr. Benoni 
White’s stock has not been suoh as to engage 
attention, and the pictures sold at Christie’s on 
Saturday—long known as the principal sale 
day of the week—were generally uninteresting. 
On Tuesday a collection of French engravings 
was offered in King-street. Many were of a 
kind that appear but infrequently in English 
auction rooms, though nothing is more common 
in Paris. They comprised impressions alter 
Watteau, Bouoher, Chardin, Fragonard, Greuze, 
Lanoret, and Pater among considerable 
painters, and after Eisen, Freudeberg, Lav- 
reince, and others among the little masters. 
These masters had the good fortune to be excel¬ 
lently engraved. Of the engravings sold on 
Tuesday, some impressions were good, but 
many were indifferent and in unsatisfactory 
condition, and there was, generally speaking, an 
absence of the rare states attractive to the 
connoisseur. The prioes, accordingly, oould 
hardly be high, or deserving of oareful record. 

The sale of the etchings, drawings, and 
piotures of the late Baron d’lsendoom is to take 
place at Amsterdam, under the superintendence 
of Messrs. C. F. Boos, on August 19 and 
following days. 


NOTES ON AMT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The numerous amateurs of the etchings of 
Mdryon will be glad to learn that, at the request 
of the Fine Art Society, M Burty has under¬ 
taken to prepare a complete catalogue of his • 
work, accompanied by a critical biography of 
the artist. M. Burty’s interest in the genius 
of M dry on is of long standing, and his essay 
on the subject published in 1863 has since been 
accepted by students and collectors as a standard 
authority for the facts of the master’s career, 
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and a source of reference for the different states has been printed by the heirs of Le Monnier, and The thirty-six pieces which have now been 
of the Dublished nlates. The work now in ore- the taste displayed is worthy of the present purchased by the municipality of Antwerp, 


of the published plates. The work now in pre- the taste displayed is worthy of the present 
paration, and for which a large portion of the representatives of the celebrated firm. 


manuscript is already in the hands of the 
publisher, will, however, take a more extended 
soope, and will contain the fruits of more 
recent research. The biographioal section will 


Twenty-one of the paintings of the Luxem- 


purchased by the municipality of Antwerp, 
although catalogued as drawings, are, properly 
speaking, water-colours, touohed up with red 
chalk in the flesh tints; they represent scenes 


bourg figure mthe International Exhibition at from the Old and New Testament and figures 
Munich. The Luxembourg was dosed for a of ma j 9 and female saints, and are in excellent 
short time in consequence of these vacancies, reservation. Rubens painted, in all, thirty- 
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extracts from his private letters and artistic p ... 

memoranda. In the catalogue, whioh will be Tee Pine Art exhibition at Milan will open 
both analytical and historical, and whioh will on September 1. Two prises of 4,000 fra. each 
offer to collectors all the accessible information are offered for the best works in painting and 


upon the different states, M. Burty has enlarged 
and completed his earlier work, making further 
use of the notes furnished to the author by 
Meryon himself. 


ihlio. that no trace of them is left. They represented 

Tee Pine Art exhibition at Milan will open St. Clare and her companions, St. Joseph with 
i September 1. Two prizes of 4,000 frs. each an angel, and St. Elizabeth with a beggar, 
e offered for the best works in painting and The price paid by the municipality was 325 
ulpture. florins. 

The usual exhibition of the Amis des Arts A bronze statue of Cervantes, modelled by 


soulpture. 

The usual exhibition of the Amis des Arts 
at Versailles will be opened on the 17th inst. 
The Prenoh papers record with deep regret 


—j - ihk jcrenon papers recora wita aees regret; _ 

M. Charles Ephrussi, in the current the death of Madame la Duchesse Colonna de 
numbor of the Chronique des Aria, calls atten- Castiglione, better known under her artistic £‘ 

tion to a large and interesting collection of name of “ Marcello.” The Duchesse Colonna * . 


Prof. Carlo Nicoli, of Carrara, has just been 
sent off to AlcalA. The casting has been very 
successful, and the municipality of Cervantes’ 
birthplace have reason to be oontent with their 


drawings by the French master Etienne was a grande dame of French society, who was THE Roman societa musicaie propose noiaing 
Delaune, or Delaulne, preserved in the univer- highly admired for her esprit and conversational a grand musical festival in honour of the m- 
sity galleries of Oxford. Etienne Delaulne was powers. Left a widow at an early age after a auguration of Palestrina s Monument. Vfflftti, 
an engraver of the sixteenth century, who was few months of married life with the Due Wagner, and Thomas are invited to take part in 


The Roman Societa Musicals propose holding 
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celebrated for his small and detailed works, one Colonna de Castiglion 
of which, representing the interior of a gold- entirely to sculpture, 
smith’s shop, has lately been reproduced in Mrs. aohieved a high reputal 
Mark Pattison’s History of the Renaissance, was due to a bust of B; 
Many of these drawings are designs for in the Salon in 1863. 
jewellery and goldsmith’s work in general; the Head of the Gorgi 
others are designs for coins, but they seem sculptures, among whi 
mostly to be sketches for engravings, both for q'he Abyssinian Chief 
those he is known to have executed and for are cited as the most 
others probably never worked out. The collec- Marcello exhibited ev 
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powers. Left a widow at an early age after a 
few months of married life with the Due 


Colonna de Castiglione, she devoted herself the celebration. 


Wagner, and Thomas are invited to take part in 


entirely to sculpture, in which art she has 
achieved a high reputation. Her first success 


An industrial exhibition is at present open in 
Genoa in the Adorno Cattaneo Palace. It oon- 


was due to a bust of Bianca Capello, exhibited sists of furniture, saddlery, harness, and leather 
in the Salon in 1863. This was followed by of Italian manufacture. Everything exhibited 


the Head of the Gorgon, and by various other evinces steady prograss in workmanship, but in 
sculptures, among which The Tired Bacchante, the furniture very little taste is shown in the 
The Abyssinian Chief, and Redemptor Mundi design, and the carving is inferior to that of 
are cited as the most notable. Beside these, Florence or 8iena. It is much on a par with 


tion was formerly described by Mariette, who busts of a high degree of merit. One of these, 
must have seen it at some time either at Oxford called La belle Romaine, was engraved in L' Art 


Marcello exhibited every year various portrait such carving in England, but the general shapes 
busts of a high degree of merit. One of these, of the different articles of household furniture 


or elsewhere, but it has never been much heeded, some years ago. This talented lady was only furniture from Chiavari is very beautiful, and 
and M. Ephrussi regards it as “ a duty to the forty-two when she died. the drawings from the technical school there are 

admirers of this artist, who may be called a Tmj PortfoHo o{ this month gives an etohing excellent. A few years ago Mr. Heath Wilson 
Little Master of France, to make it known to Chauvel from a drawiag by the late Sam procured for Chiavan a complete senes of 
tiiem. The whole collection consists of about j/ h of Cellardyke Harbour, Firth of Forth. Eng 1181110018 for c «P ettt , r y 10 

639 drawings, but of tiiese only about two-thirds The 6 ti ’ me at wtuc h the drawing was made is improvement of tool-making in relation.to the 
are certainly by Delaulne, the rest being, 8ta te d have been “Sunset,” but the effect in local manufacture. It is a somewhat singular 
according to M. Ephrussi, either by his pupils the etchi fe more like night. The subject, oiroumstance that no Italian ohair-maker thinks 
or by artists working directly under his m- perh aps, depends upon "the fine play of colour n of the comfort of sitters, for anything more 
flaence. whioh, it is said, is present in the drawing. The unea8 7 ^ ftXl r 2? 08 j J Italian chairs can hardly be 

A fink-art exhibition is to be opened on the etching does not oonvey any Bense of this. A conceived; Tho famous Ohiayari manufacturers 
11th inst. at Chester, the proceeds of whioh are short dry sketch of the life of the artist is also should think of this. Several musical mstru- 


are inferior to the English manufacture. The 
furniture from Chiavari is very beautiful, and 
the drawings from the technical school there are 
excellent. A few years ago Mr. Heath Wilson 
procured for Chiavari a complete series of 


are certainly by Delaulne, the rest being, 
according to M. Ephrussi, either by his pupils 
or by artists working directly under his in¬ 
fluence. 


improvement of tool-making in relation to the 
local manufacture. It is a somewhat singular 
oiroumstance that no Italian ohair-maker thinks 
of the comfort of sitters, for anything more 
uneasy than most Italian chairs can hardly be 
conoeived. The famous Chiavari manufacturers 
should think of this. Several musical instru- 
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to be bestowed upon the school of art of that given, but it fails to convey any impression of _ are o^hibited, and Signor Brmineo 

town. The Duke of Westminster, who is a bis rough humour and unrestrained freedom of JJontefiore offers for sale violins by Bernardo 
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large contributor to the exhibition, is expected speech. The chief interest of the literature of Ualcagno, Vincei 
to be present at the opening. the number lies in a study by the editor of the Antonius Amati, 

An exhibition of ancient and modern art lienee of aesthetics. Mr. Hamerton disclaims “ 1000 

needlework is to be held in Glasgow next month, the mtenbon of wntrng a systematic tr^Use on musicians. 

. . ,, , . , . , this subject; such a treatise would probably be We announced 

We learn from the Report just issued that the the comprehension of most of his readers, Lynch was prept 

Leicester Town MuBeum continues to grow and but wb at he has already written shows that he worth Church, 
prosper. It has been recently enriched with a gj ven much study to the aesthetic emotions 
large engraved portrait of the celebrated fat w }jj 0 ti Prof. Bain defines as “the group of feelings 


Oaloagno, Vincenzo Rugger, Nioolaus Amati, 
Antemius Amati, and Jacobus Stainer, a oon- 
trobasso of 1600. This collection may interest 


man, Daniel Lambert, a worthy of Leicester, 
and with the capacious arm-chair made for his 
use, having a width between the arms of two feet 
eight inches. 


involved in the various fine arts, and consti¬ 
tuting a olass of pleasures somewhat vaguely 


We amiounoed some time ago that Mr. J. F. A. 
Lynch was preparing a monograph on Gaws- 
worth Church. This has now been published 
at Manchester. Its ohief value oonsists in the 
full aocount of the disoovery and character o 9 
the mural paintings discovered in the churoh 
by Mr. Lynch in 1851. Their subsequent 


circumscribed.” A first article by Mrs. Charles destruction is told by the author with natural 
Heaton on Clarkson Stanfield, and the usual indignation. The drawings made at the time. 


The exhibition of bronzes and ivories of Oxford artiole by Mr. Lang, make- up the rest and now reproduced by lithography, are suffi- 


European origin which has been held at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club during the last two 
months closed on Saturday. 

An admirable translation into Italian has just 
appeared of the volume of Mr. John Addington 
Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy on the fine arts. 
It is from the pen of the accomplished Sofia 
Festini Santarelli, who, in addition to her own 
knowledge of the English language, and of the 


of the number. 

The Revue Artistiquc announces that the 
municipality of Antwerp has recently pur¬ 
chased, at the Visser sale at the Hague, an 
album containing thirty-six drawings executed 
by the Dutch painter, James de Wit, in 1711-12, 
from the panels painted by Rubens, which were 
then the glory of the Jesuits’ Church at Ant¬ 
werp. In 1718 this church was destroyed by 


cient to show the style and the Bubjeots, which 
are St. George, St. Christopher, and The Doom. 
We should add that the Rev. Dr. Hume soon 
after their discovery brought the paintings 
under the notice of the Historio Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and his account of 
them will be found in its Transactions. 

A large allegorical painting called Wine is 
exciting great attention at a small exhibition 

„ r-_ L _L _ _ 1 i.. iL. „ if 


subject of the book, has enjoyed the advantage fire, and nothing remained of the work of of art whioh has lately opened in the town of 
of Mr. Symonds’ careful revisal of her transla- Rubens whioh it contained but a few skotohes, Stuhl Weissenburg, in Hungary. It is by 
tion. This gives it additional value and import- diapersed in various European museums, and the distinguished Hungarian'painter, Michael 
anco. Madame Festini Santarelli writes in her two or three sets of drawings, of which that by Ziohy, and, unlike Cruikshank's picture of The 
nativo Italian with great purity and elegance, de Wit was by far the most important. De Wit Worship of Bacchus, represents the good as well 
She is known for her excellent translation of Mr. himself etched ten of the thirty-six subjects; as the evil influence of the juioe of the grape. 


Herbert Spencer’s work on Education, and she in 1751 Punt engraved the entire series, and 
undoubtedly stands at the head of translators of Preisler engraved eighteen subjects from draw- 
Wntriiafi literature into Italian. Her last work ings differing bat little from those of de Wit. 


Worship of Bacchus, represents the good as well 
as the evil influence of the juioe of the grape. 
On one side of a huge tun, like that of Heidel¬ 
berg, which occupies the centre of the picture, 
are seen various groups who apply wine to its 
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legitimate usee. A nun holds a glass to the 
lips of a wounded man; a German Bursch 
drinks to his companions; a band of soldiers 
accept a “last stirrup-cup” before departing 
for the battle-field. On the other side the 
demon in wine has got the upper hand, and 
intoxication in all its worst forms prevails. _ A 
fat monk, who sits beside the big cask with 
half-empty glass, gives a humorous touch by 
the evident satisfaction he derives from the fact 
that his glass can be filled again as often as he 
likes from that inexhaustible tap. 

The first Grand Prix de Borne in painting has 
been awarded to M. Bramtot, a youth of 
seventeen, pupil of M. Bouguereau, and the 
second prizes to M. Buland and M. Pichot, both 
pupils of M. Cabanel. 

The death is announced, on Sunday last, at 
Borne, of Mr. Joseph Severn, at an advanoed 
sge. Mr. Severn began life as a painter, but he 
is best known through his friendship for Beats, 
whom he tended in his last moments. He left 
England with the dying poet in the early 
autumn of 1820, and constantly attended him 
until his death, February 21, 1821. The crisis 
was very exhausting. In the valuable journal 
which he kept, he speaks of himself as worn out 
with “ beating about in the tempest of Beats' 
mind so long.” After the death of his friend, 
he remained in Borne, eventually becoming 
British consul, a post he resigned in 1872. Mr. 
Severn was widely known and universally 
respected among the English residents in Borne. 


THE STAGE. 

The death is announced of Mr. Charles Fechter, 
the actor, which took place in the United 
States, where he had tor some years been 
resident, fulfilling professional engagements, 
which had, however, been muoh interrupted of 
lately by ill health. Mr. Fechter was German on 
his lather’s side; his mother was an English¬ 
woman. Dictionaries of biography tell us that 
he was born in London, and that, his parents 
lemoved him to Paris very early. Teat his 
training was French was sufficiently evident in 
his strong French accent, which, in spite of his 
mastery over the English tongue, clung to him 
to the last, and rendered his delivery of English 
verse unpleasing to fastidious ears. In Paris 
he gained some reputation as a melodramatic 
actor, but did not attain the highest rank in 
his profession. His chief triumphs were won 
on our stage; fifteen years ago, indeed, no 
actor among us was more popular. His 
greatest successes' were achieved in romantic 
uiama, and in that class of parts with which 
the name of Frede'rick Lemaitre in his best 
days was associated, but Mr. Fechter was a 
very famous representative of Hamlet in days 
when the Shaksperian drama was not in tne 
ascendant. Something of the popularity of 
this latter impersonation was no doubt due to 
the mere charm of novelty. Perhaps his 
ignorance of our stage traditions, suoh as they 
uie, was even an advantage; for when play¬ 
goers lound that he did not stand up or sit 
uuwn exactly wheie other performers of the 
part had been accustomed so to do; that where 
me Hamlet of tradition put his hands to his 
forehead, Mr. Fechter placed them on his breast 
in a fashion which the discontented disrespect¬ 
fully described as “pawing,” there was a 
great deal of talk, and that is in itself 
a sort of fame. Perhaps the bold inno¬ 
vation of a blond, instead of a black, wig 
did more to excite the public mind in this 
way than any details of what the players call 
‘ ■ business.’ ’ After all allowance for lashion and 
accident, however, there yet remained qualities 
in Mr. Fechter’s performances that were worthy 
of admiration, ills movements were graceful; 
he knew the value of repose in due season; his 
countenance was singularly impressive, and he 


had that niost precious of all the actor’s gifts a 
fine voice. His performance in Othello was less 
fortunate. The new details of action which he 
introduced and the liberties which he ventured 
to take with the text excited ridicule which was 
not wholly undeserved. His last appearance in 
London was at the Princess's Theatre, where he 
represented Hamlet once more in June 1872, 
wearing the blond wig as of old, but certainly 
not exciting the old enthusiasm. Mr. Fechter 
was bom in 1821. 

Mb. Matthew Arnold has contributed to 
the ourrent number of The Nineteenth Century 
an article on the recent performances of the 
Comddie Framjaise in London, which exhibits 
the customary boldness and penetration of the 
writer. Mr. Arnold expresses high admiration 
of the best school of French acting, and antici¬ 
pates an excellent influence upon our stage 
from the visit of those distinguished performers. 
His observations on French tragedy and the 
modem poetical drama of France are less flat¬ 
tering. He declines to place Victor Hugo in 
the highest order of dramatio poetry, and is 
evidently inclined to regard the famous Fifth 
Aot of Ucmani as prosaic, melodramatic, and 
absurd. The Alexandrine is, in Mr. Arnold’s 
view, a fatal obstacle, from its “ incurable arti¬ 
ficiality, its want of the fluidity, the natural¬ 
ness, the rapid forward movement of dramatic 
verse.” The article concludes with an earnest 
plea for subsidised theatres, but does not grapple 
with the serious objections which are most felt 
by those who are most familiar with the history 
of protected institutions in this country. 


MUSIC. 

NEW VOCAL SCORES. 

Out of Darkness (Aus der Tiefe). Psalm 130. 

By George HensoheL Op. 30. 

By the Waters of Babylon. Psalm 137. By 
Hermann Goetz. Op. 14. 

Narnia. By Hermann Goetz. Op. 10. (Noyello, 
Ewer and Co.) 

It is rare to meet with a musician who to vocal 
powers of exceptional excellence unites dis¬ 
tinctive ability as a composer. Although Herr 
Henschel has not yet completed his thirtieth 
year, the number oi his published compositions 
is not far short of forty. His (Serenade in 1) 
for strings (Op. 23) and his Scrbisches Liederspiel 
(Op. 32) are the most important of his works 
already heard iu London. Tne publication of an 
English version of his 130th Psalm will result, 
doubtless, in the performance of the composition 
by some of our metropolitan or provincial choral 
societies. It is written for a quartet of soloists, 
five-part chorus, and orchestra. An introduction 
of thirty bars, strongly resembling the opening 
of Bach’s MattlUius Basswnsmusik, leads into a 
chorus in A minor, iu which contrapuntal 
writing is moderately employed. It is an 
expressive number, and free from mere pedantry 
or dry scholasticism in the construction. No. 
2 is a trio in F lor soprano, tenor, and bass, very 
flowing and melodious. The next section is a 
chorus in B fiat, unaccompanied, somewhat 
polyphonic, but perfectly clear in detail. A 
bass solo m D minor leads eventually into the 
final chorus, which is developed at considerable 
length and with much vigour. In brief, this 
setting of the Be profundis is a scholarly work, 
possessing no marked individuality, but pleasing 
and effective. Of the orchestration it is impos¬ 
sible to speak, as the pianoforte part does not 
contain any indications of the scoring. The 
work is inscribed to H.B.H. the Marchioness of 
Lome. It may be remarked that while the 
title-page gives 30 as the opus number, on 
the first page of the music it is printed Op. 31. 
One of these figures must necessarily be an 
error. 


The works of Hermann Goetz demand oloser 
consideration and deeper criticism. It is impos¬ 
sible to make acquaintance with any of the 
written thoughts of this musician without feel¬ 
ing a flesh pang that one so gifted should havs 
been snatched away ere his budding genius 
received full recognition even from his own 
oountrymen. The Academy was among the 
earliest of English journals to draw attention 
to hiB name, but even then Goetz was laid in 
his grave. The most that we can now acoom- 

E lish is to treasure at its full value the small 
ut rich heritage he has left to the art world. 
The setting of the 137th Psalm is the first in a 
series of posthumous works. Of all the Psalms 
this one most strongly yearns for musioal 
expression, and it is not likely ever to receive 
nobler treatment than at the hands of Goetz. 
After a few bars of introduction based on a 
mournful and expressive theme, in B minor, we 
have a four-part ohorus in the composer’s best 
style. Extensive use is made of imitative pas¬ 
sages, but the general effect is essentially 
modern and beautiful Musicians will note an 
exquisite progression at the close of the unac¬ 
companied phrase (p. 7 of the vocal score), 
and another on the word “Zion,” five bars 
before the close. Passing over a short quasi 
recitative and chorus, we come to a soprano 
solo and chorus in D. This is a lovely move¬ 
ment, .slightly Mendelssohnian, and purely 
melodious. It is followed by a more agitated 
chorus in E minor, “ Lord, remember the chil¬ 
dren of Edom.” This movement ends unex¬ 
pectedly in B minor, and then, after a brief 
phrase for bass solo, comes the final chorus, 
consisting partly of a fugue based on a very 
bold and striking subjeot Near the end, how¬ 
ever, this merges into a reprise of the opening 
chorus, and thus, with the effect of unity, the 
work comes to a sad but tranquil dose. 

In the setting of Schiller's Naenia the melan¬ 
choly vein is even more pronounced. The sen¬ 
timent of the poem is decidedly pessimistic, 
with the subdued colouring of resignation ’ 
rather than of hope. A wild and rather Wag¬ 
nerian introduction in F sharp minor loads into 
an agitated chorus, “And the beautiful must 
perisn.” This concludes on the dominant, and 
is followed by a recitative distributed among 
the several voices, and leading to a beautiful 
chorus, with a flowing accompaniment, in the 
tonic major, “But forth she came from the 
sea.” Tnis eventually merges, with a diminu¬ 
tion of energy, into the final chorus, “ Yet a 
death song upraised by lips of affeotion is 
glorious.” Here the composer seems as if he 
would portray exquisite content even in the 
midst of despair. There is a world of pathos in 
the concluding phrases of the work, while the 
appropriateness of the theme to himself is 
oorious. The great mastors of the past have 
written sublime strains on the faith and hope of 
the Christian. It has been reserved for Goetz 
to illustrate musically the tendency of modern 
thought, and worthily has he fulfilled the task 
in Naenia. The chief characteristic of his music, 
exemplified in these scores and elsewhere, is its 
spontaneity. It is pure inspiration, bearing no 
trace of labour or constraint, despite its poly- 
phonio character and striotly modern feeling, 
in this respect Goetz may oompare with 
Schubert, wide as may be the divergence in 
other points; but of both it may be said that they 
left “ a rich treasure, but still fairer hopes/’ 

It may be added that in all probability Naenia 
will be performed within the next few months 
by the Cambridge U Diversity Musical Society and 
by the Borougtiof Hackney Choral Association. 

A word of praise is due to the Bev. J. 
Troutbeck for his English adaptation of the 
words of this and the other werks here noticed. 

Henry F. Frost. 
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This Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 
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COBHISH POETET. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Stephen 

Hawker , Vicar of Morwenstow. Edited by 

J. G. Godwin. (0. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Memories: a Life's Epilogue. Second edition. 

(Longmans.) 

The modem tendency towards centralisation 
is fatal to many local forms of culture which 
exercised a beneficial influence in distant parts 
of England. It seems hardly likely that we 
shall see another Lake school in poetry or 
Norwich school in painting; provincial talent, 
nowadays, is sucked into the vortex of London, 
and is lost in the boundless superfluity of 
cleverness. Many a man who achieves no 
fame in the metropolis, and who is mentioned 
after his death only by the circle of his friends, 
might have attained celebrity if he had been 
content to stay where he was bora, cultivating 
his slender genius and deeply colouring his 
style with local tinctures. Cornwall is almost 
the last county to preserve an intellectual 
independence. Its scanty population, isolated 
position, and unique scenery tend to prevent 
its inhabitants from mixing much with other 
Englishmen, and to captivate them with its 
special charms. But among the Coraubian 
poets of our day, there is one whose merit is 
so remarkable that it has redeemed his name 
from the stigma of provinciality, and given 
him a firm place among contemporary English 
poets. This is the singular and brilliant Vicar 
of Morwenstow, Robert Stephen Hawker. 

The edition of Hawker’s poetical works with 
which Mr. Godwin has furnished us is almost 
complete, and contains a large number of 
pieces which could only be read until now by 
those who have secured the numerous and very 
scarce little volumes of verse which the poet 
produced between 1821 and 1863. But for 
those who possess that selection, entitled 
Cornish Ballads, and other Poems, which was 
prepared by Hawker himself in 1869, the new 
book presents no very strong points of interest. 
It is true that, besides the whole collection 
called Tendrils, the new volume contains 
forty-six poems not in the selection of 1869 
but with the exception of the exquisite stanzas 
about the Cuckoo, entitled “ I am the Resur¬ 
rection and the Life,” these unedited pieces 
have no very strong poetical merit. The best 
of them, moreover, are to be found in Mr. Lee’s 
Memorials of R. S. Hawker. As for the lyrics 
called Tendrils, by Reuben, which are reprinted 
verbatim from the excessively rare edition of 
1821, they are the work of a fluent youth 
of eighteen, whose ear and eye have been 
bewitched by the voluptuous melodies and 


Persian splendours of Ldlla Rookh, and to 
read them now can have no other result than 
to raise the languid wonder how a youth 
beginning under such foolish auspices could 
develop into the sternest and most masculine 
of modern ecclesiastical poets. But Hawker 
is one of those writers the accidents of whose 
career have strongly coloured their writings, 
and it is probably to the obstinacy of Bishop 
Philpots in binding him to the rock of Mor- 
wenna that we owe the peculiar flavour and 
quality of his poetry. 

Of much that Hawker wrote on many 
subjects only two sections or species can be 
said to have survived him, namely, his ballads 
of the soil and his antiquarian or ecolesiolo- 
gical poems. It is by the former that he is, 
and must remain, most widely known. Mr. 
Godwin prints at the head of his edition that 
stirring “Song of the Western Men” the 
antique air of which deceived even so good a 
judge as Sir Walter Scott. It was written, as 
the author was careful to remark in later life, 
under a stag-horned oak in Stour Wood in the 
summer of 1825. Of a nobler rhythm and 
fuller range of sea-music is “ The Silent Town 
of Bottreau,” a poem highly characteristic of 
Hawker, not merely in form, but in its theolo¬ 
gical bearing. “The Dirge” has the same 
qualities in less intensity; but by far the best 
of Hawker’s work in this direction are the two 
ballads entitled “ A Croon on Hennacliff ” and 
“ The Wail of the Cornish Mother.” I know 
nothing in modern ballad poetry so potent and 
terrible as the first of these, beginning: 

“ Thus said the rushing raven. 

Unto his hungry mate: 

‘ Ho ! gossip! for Bute Haven! 

There be corpses six or eight. 

Cawk ! cawk ! the crew and the skipper 
Are wallowing in the sea : 

So there’s a savoury supper 
For my old dame and me.’ ” 

In sardonic humour and angry irony it 
would be hard to find a match for this satire 
on the practice of wrecking, while in 
“ The Wail of the Cornish Mother ” we find 
the tender side of the pastoral and clerical 
character brought out with equal skill. This 
little poem breathes forth pity and love for the 
poor, and seems as gentle as the “ Croon ’ ’ is 
savage. These are without doubt the best of 
Hawker’s lyrics, and, though he wrote many 
others more or less in the same style, none of 
them display the same perfection. 

As a High-Church poet, Hawker is at his 
best in his fragmentary epic, The Quest of 
the Sangraal, originally published in 1863. 
But the same rigid solemnity and pomp of 
style are to be distinguished in such later 
lyrics as “ Aurora,” “ King Arthur’s Waes- 
hael,” and especially in the marvellous verses 
entitled “ Aishah Schechinah.” In all these 
poems he is as unlike himself in the ballads 
as any two contemporary poets usually con¬ 
trive to be. In the latter he is simple, direct, 
and fluent; in the former his style constrains 
him as a richly-embroidered robe of sacrifice 
may constrain the priest who wears it. The 
Quest of the Sangraal can boast of no great 
originality of subject. The attempts to prove 
that Hawker had precedence of Tennyson, 
and even suggested the theme to the Foet 
.Laureate, are without the least foundation, 
and are contrary to all probability. There 
are those who cannot leave to Shakspere the 


honour of Macbeth because Middleton may, 
against all likelihood, have written the Witch 
before him. But though Arthurianism was 
in the air sooner than Hawker perceived it, 
the treatment at least is all his own. Nothing 
can be more singular than the movement of 
the blank verse in its gorgeous severity and 
splendid stiffness. Each line, in the most 
characteristic passages, stands alone, ham¬ 
mered out singly, without reference, speaking 
technically, to the context, and finer in har¬ 
mony when isolated. The poem is full of 
such lines as these:— 

“One of the ohoir whose life is orison.” 

“ Excalibur had oleft them to the spine.” 

“ He dwelt in Orient Syria, God’s own land.” 

“ Myriads, in gilded albs, for ever young.” 

“ Sir Galahad holds the orient arrow’s name.” 

“ Ho ! for the Sangraal 1 vanished vase of 
heaven! ” 

The quotations might be indefinitely in¬ 
creased ; and in almost all cases the verse 
would be found to have the same metallic 
ring, the same regular cadence. To write 
iambics in this kind of burnished bronze is 
not praiseworthy, certainly; but that a poet 
in our lax generation has chosen to do it is at 
least a literary curiosity. But The Quest of 
the Sangraal is equally remarkable from an 
imaginative point of view. A strange pas¬ 
sion and romance interpenetrate the purely 
theological system upon which the legend of 
Arthur is but very vaguely projected. A 
priestly pageant sweeps by, through the mist 
and over the rocks of a vast Cornish land¬ 
scape, and we can hardly distinguish monk 
from knight, or either from the angels, who, 
in the guise of 

“ Young men, that no one knows, go in and out, 

With a far look in their eternal eyes.” 

What the author quaintly calls a “numy- 
nous ” light, a glory of the visible godhead, 
is poured over the mysterious personage, now 
Galahad, now Merlin, to whom it is given to 
guard the magic vessel that bore a hin of 
Christ’s own blood. AU this is mystical and 
crabbed, and, unfortunately, it is fragmentary 
also; but it possesses a mysterious beauty of 
vision which will probably never cease to 
have its band of admirers, fit but few. 
Hawker, who was doomed to have two such 
wonderfully diverse biographers as Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Baring Gould, seems to have had 
above most men a double outlook upon art 
and nature, the one always broadly human, 
and at times both violent and farcical, the 
other wholly visionary, hieratioal, and esoteric. 

Since the death of Hawker in 1875 the 
mantle of Coraubian song has fallen upon the 
shoulders of his old friend and fellow-singer, 
Mr. Henry Sewell Stokes, whose name has 
been honourably before the public for more 
than forty years. Mr. Stokes has the disad¬ 
vantage to have been less obstinately isolated 
from ordinary life than Mr. Hawker was, and 
his poems, though perhaps on a higher 
general level, have less intensity and local 
colour. It was the salvation of the latter, 
as a poet, that he was a bigoted Churchman, 
while Mr. Stokes has always taken the larger, 
saner, but less inspiring views of modern 
Liberalism. It is probable that his work is 
less generally known than it deserves to be; 
without being always free from provincialism, 
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it is fresh and often vigorous. The volume 
before us, entitled Memories, is the reprint of 
one printed some years ago which cannot be 
said to be known to the present generation. 
It is a sort of autobiography, but whether a 
genuine one or not we cannot say. It is 
composed in the Spenserian stanza, and this 
difficult measure is used by the author with 
remarkable ease and grace. Few poets of our 
day have attempted this form of verse, so 
much in vogue in the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, without experiencing a fatigue that 
they have contrived to pass on to the reader. 
Mr. Stokes soars nowhere very far into the 
empyrean, but he performs the remarkable 
feat of sustaining an unflagging flight for 
more than 6,000 lines. We cannot expect 
to see Memories become a popular poem in an 
age so impatient as ours. It should have 
been written a century ago, when it might 
have easily secured and retained popularity 
by the side of Beattie’s Minstrel and the 
Shipwreck of Falconer. We gather, from an 
address the poet makes to himself, that the 
publication of this book is expected to close 
his career as a writer. 

“So might it be ! But, gray-haired Isleman, soon 
Earth’s rumours will not reach thee in the vale, 
Though spared as yet, and grateful for the boon, 
Beside the hearth to tell a winter’s tale, 

While shakes the roof-tree with the Northern 
gale, 

And the broad billows thunder on the bar; 

And blest, if fast the links that bound thee fail. 
That thou art not forlorn, nor yet afar 
Weeps the pale orb of love that was thy morning- 
star.” 

May he long survive to wear the laurel of 
his gallant county 1 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


The Sacred Books of China: The Texts of 

Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 

Part I. The Shfl King ; the religious 

Portions of the Shih King; the Hsiao King. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The fact that Confucius was a “ transmitter,” 
as he calls himself, of the thoughts of the 
ancients, and not the originator of a system, 
accounts for the apparent inconsistency of 
the'existence of a Confucian text eighteen 
hundred years before the birth of Confucius. 
In the legendary stage of the history of most 
countries there are to be found godlike heroes 
whose only weakness is that they are mortal; 
and so in China there reigned a succession of 
monarchs from Fuh-he (2852 b.o.), the 
reputed founder of the Chinese polity, to the 
great Yu (2205 B.c.), the Chinese Noah, who 
were the embodiments of all that is wise and 
good. The history of the reigns of the earlier 
of these sovereigns is purely fabulous, and it 
is only with the reign of Yaou (2356 b.c.) 
that undisguised fable is exchanged for even 
doubtful history. It is at this point that the 
historical records edited by Confucius, and 
which are translated in the volume before us, 
take up the narrative of events. Yaou, we 
are told, was “ reverential, intelligent, accom¬ 
plished, and thoughtful;” and if we may 
judge from the received account of his reign 
this description is no more than his due. He 
appointed only the able and virtuous to offices 
in the State; he employed astronomers to 
calculate and delineate the movements and 
appearances of the sun, the moon, the stars, 


and the Zodiacal spaces; and he then deter¬ 
mined the four seasons and the length of the 
year. In Shun, the successor of Yaou, there 
shone the same excellences which had dis¬ 
tinguished his predecessor, and in his reign 
we hear for the first time of the worship of 
Shang-te, or, as Dr. Legge rightly translates 
the epithet, God. 

The proper rendering of the words Shang-te, 
which mean literally the “ Supreme Ruler,” 
has been a fruitful theme of discussion among 
members of the various missionary bodies in 
China. Many of these hold, in opposition to the 
opinion of Dr. Legge and of those who think 
with him, that whatever may have been the 
associations connected with the epithet in the 
days of Yaou and Shun, when the Chinese 
worship approximated to a pure monotheism, 
the degraded meaning attaching to it now is 
such as to make the translation of it by 
“ God ” little short of a desecration. The 
attributes belonging to the Shang-te of the 
ancient Chinese, however, find their nearest 
equivalent in those appertaining to the 
Hebrew God. And whether, therefore, it is 
in its present use most appropriately rendered 
by “ God ” or not, it should certainly be so 
translated in the early classical literature of 
China. 

Among the successors of Yu, there arose 
sovereigns whose virtues were comparable with 
those of the founders of the empire, and who, 
therefore, shared in the veneration with which 
Confucius regarded the earlier worthies. The 
histories and characters of all these men 
furnished Confucius with the models of ex¬ 
cellence to which he strove to raise his 
degenerate countrymen. He sought no higher 
aim, and he understood no loftier object. 
His was essentially a Pagan mind, to which 
even the religious hopes and beliefs of those 
for whom he felt such an unbounded admira¬ 
tion appealed in vain. His mental horizon 
embraced nothing beyond the things of this 
life. Among his followers and disciples he 
evaded all reference to the supernatural. 
The question whence man came and whither 
he is going never troubled him. In answer 
to a question about death, he answered, 
“ While you do not understand life, how can 
you know about death ? ” Life, then, was 
his study, and life as represented by man as 
he exists. His fellow-creatures he regarded 
only as members of society, and he strove to 
work out for himself, by the light of ancient 
records, how he might best contribute to his 
own happiness and to that of the world in 
general. Thus it comes about that it is 
possible to describe with accuracy a work 
eighteen hundred years older than Confucius 
as a Confucian classic. 

Following on the historical records referred 
to, Dr. Legge has given us translations of 
those among the ancient odes collected by 
Confucius which bear upon the religious wor¬ 
ship of the Chinese, and of the “ Classic of 
Filial Piety,” the authorship of which is attri¬ 
buted by tradition to the Sage. In the odes 
are repeated the old religious beliefs which 
are met with in the historical records, but 
which find no reflection in the teachings of 
Confucius. The praises of Shang-te, or God, 
were the common theme of ballads sung in 
every state of the empire. Over all the 
concerns of man He was believed to exercise 


a direct and personal superintendence. By 
His decree Kings were made, and rulers 
executed judgment. In His hands were the 
issues of life and death, and he whom He 
blessed was blessed, and he whom He cursed 
was cursed. As exponents of the popular 
beliefs of the Chinese, these ballads form a 
very valuable supplement to tbe historical 
records, and the notes added by the translator 
serve to bring out their full significance. 

The Classic of Filial Piety concerns itself, 
as its name implies, with that virtue which 
was the central doctrine in the teachings of 
Confucius. As far as it goes it is in complete 
harmony with the earlier classics, but it falls 
as far short of the higher doctrines which 
those inculcate as Confucius did of the heroes 
whom he worshipped. 

Dr. Legge’s reputation as a Chinese scholar 
is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of 
his translations. To students of the language, 
the orthography which he has adopted, in 
accordance with the system of transliteration 
laid down by Max Mtiller for the translations 
of the “ Sacred Books of the East,” will, at 
first sight, be a stumbling-block, but its 
general adaptability to the sounds of the lan¬ 
guage is sufficiently obvious to suggest the 
possibility that it may in time supersede the 
many and discordant systems at present in 
use. Those acquainted with Dr. Legge’s 
previous works will observe that in trans¬ 
cribing the sounds of the Chinese characters 
he has, in this instance, broken through the 
rule of a life-time, and that instead of repre¬ 
senting the pronunciation of Central China, 
which may be said to be the head-quarters of 
the Mandarin dialect, he has adopted the 
dialectic pronunciation which is in use at 
Peking. As this is after all only a floating 
dialect, its employment would seem less ap¬ 
propriate in a work of the abiding nature 
of the present than that which finds sanction 
in all the best native and foreign dictionaries. 

Robbbt K. Douglas. 


The Facetiae; or, Jocose Tales of Poggio. 

Now first translated into English, with the 

Latin text. (Paris: Liseux.) 

The English language contains too many 
foul blots in it, but it is probably by far the 
purest of the great modem literatures. It 
speaks well for our countrymen that the 
Facetiae of Poggio have never until now 
found a translator; and when at last some¬ 
one has been willing to undertake the loath¬ 
some task, that the book has not issued from 
an English press. There can be no possible 
good reason for giving this “ opus turpissi- 
mum” to the English-speaking world in 
its own tongue. We do not deny that as a 
collection of tales, some of them of unknown 
antiquity, it has a certain value, and that any 
one who wishes to know what the life around 
the Papal Court has been will find it instruc¬ 
tive to turn over its pages; but students of 
popular tales and historians of morals may 
be credited with some small skill in languages. 
Poggio wrote very easy Latin, and anyone 
who could matriculate at Oxford would not 
find much difficulty in using him in the 
original. Our literature has no right to 
receive a gift so inexpressibly foul as this is 
on the plea that it may be of some slight use 
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to a very few scholars. There are absolutely 
hundreds of foreign books the rendering of 
any one of which into English would be a 
benefit to humanity. We hold it, therefore, 
to be a grave offence to have selected this, 
which, when all has been said for it that can be 
said in its favour, must be pronounced to be 
almost as worthless as it is corrupting. If, as 
we imagine, the few real folk-tales which it 
contains be the excuse for its appearance, we 
would remark that the languages of Germany, 
Italy, and France are rich in folk-lore books 
of interest and value, almost all of which are 
unknown in this country beyond the range of 
a few students. What the morals of certain 
classes in Italy were like in the fifteenth 
century some few of us know. It is not im¬ 
portant that details on the matter should be 
given. We do not have minute diaries 
printed of all the disgusting occurrences in 
hospitals or mad-houses. Historians, com¬ 
monly belong to the more reputable class of 
mankind, and as such naturally shrink from 
details which revolt every mind not sunk in 
corruption. Though we are strong advocates 
for original research, and for preserving the 
most minute details of history, we must say 
that even here there is a limit, and that it is 
not virtuous, but vicious, to popularise the 
literature of the sewers. 

If Poggio’s jests existed in but one or two 
MSS. we should be anxious for their pre¬ 
servation by the printing press, for the sake 
of the few things of value they contain, and 
the side-lights they cast upon a condition of 
Christian civilisation which outdoes anything 
we authentically know of the old heathendoms; 
but there is no need for thinking of this; the 
editions that exist are so many as to make 
their very enumeration a hard task. The 
authorities put it on the Index Expurgatorius, 
and this acted as a most useful advertisement. 
English publishers know how potent the 
babble of even the Lower House of Convoca¬ 
tion is in stimulating the sale of heavy tomes 
of Oriental history. They can, therefore, well 
realise the business utility of a machinery 
like that of the Index when directed against 
a book containing many of the elements of 
popularity. 

As Poggio very seldom gives authorities for 
his stories it is not possible to tell whether 
the folk-tales he has recorded were gathered 
directly from the lips of the people or copied 
out of earlier collections. We think that the 
greater part of them have been picked up 
from oral tradition. There is an English 
tale, told to show the difference between a 
true and a false induction. It sets forth how 
a doctor, taking his apprentice on a round of 
visits, rebuked in his presence a sick man 
who had eaten oysters. The apprentice asks 
his master how he knew what the patient 
had had for supper. The reply was, “ I saw 
the shells under the bed.” The next day the 
apprentice went to visit patients alone. On 
his return he reported to the doctor that 
a sick man whom he had seen would die 
to a certainty. “Why so?” enquired the 
doctor, who had apprehended no such 
catastrophe. “ Because he has eaten a horse,” 
was the reply; “I saw the saddle and 
bridle under the bed.” Poggio gives this 
tale, only substituting the pack-saddle of an 
ass for a horse’s saddle and bridle. The tale 


of the old man who tried to please everyone, 
and in the end eventually carried his donkey, 
which at length he lost in the river, is here 
too; and also a curious version of a tale 
current in India and England, the seeming 
object of which is to make fun of people who 
are stupid in matters relating to number. 
The English story—we give the version we 
have often heard in Lincolnshire—is that a 
certain farmer called to his “ garthman,” and 
asked him, “ How many pigs have I ? ” The 
reply was, “ I don’t know.” “ Go and count 
them, then, and come back and tell me,” 
were the farmer’s orders. In a short time 
the garthman returns and says, “ Please, sir, 
I can’t count them nohow. I can make five- 
and-twenty well enough, but there’s one little 
jockey runs about so fast I never can get it 
counted.” The Italian version sets forth how 
a rustic of Poggio’s own village 
“ carried corn to Figlino on asses, which he 
frequently hired for the journey. Once, on his 
way home from market, he felt fatigued, and 
mounted the best donkey of the lot. When 
getting near his cottage he counted the asses 
that were in front of him, but took no account 
of the animal he was on, so that he fancied 
one was missing. Full of anxiety he leaves 
the asses with his wife, charging her to take 
them back to their owners, and forthwith re¬ 
turns to the market-town, seven miles distant, 
still riding the same beast, and enquiring of all 
those he meets on the way if they have not 
found a stray donkey. Always answered in 
the negative, he oomes home at night, sad and 
grieving at the loss of the donkey. At last, at 
the call of his wife, he alights, and finds that he 
has before his eyes the animal he has taken so 
much trouble to look for.” 

Though Poggio had little humour himself, 
he has been the cause of it in others. Rabelais, 
Prior, Robert Burton, and Sterne have all 
helped themselves to his tales. The enter¬ 
taining passage in the Naufragium of 
Erasmus, where the man in a storm bellows 
out to St. Christopher that if he will save him 
he will give the saint a wax taper as big as 
himself, but tells a comrade in an under-tone, 
so that Christopher may not hear him, that 
if he but once gets on shore he will not give 
so much as a tallow candle, has an almost 
exact parallel in the Facetiae. Poggio pro¬ 
fesses to have picked up the tale during his 
stay in England. In his version the vow is 
made to Our Lady, and it was the captain of 
the ship, “ qui erat Hibernicus,” who made it. 
His taper was to be as high as the main-mast 
of the ship. The mate, more cautious, took 
him to task for his rashness, saying there 
would not be enough wax in all England from 
which to fabricate so huge a candle, but the 
captain bade him hold his tongue, forthat, when 
he was once safe on land, Our Lady would have 
to be content with a penny taper—“ candela 
parvi nummuli.” It is not without instruction 
to note that, in the version given by Erasmus 
the Netherlander, the candle-vower is not an 
Irishman but a Zealander. 

The book is rendered into idiomatic Eng¬ 
lish, but there are one or two passages which 
lead us to hope that it is not an Englishman 
who has incurred the responsibility of making 
this most needless version of a most evil book. 

Edwa&d Peacock. 


Darwinism, and other Essays. By John 

Fwke, M.A., LL.B. (Macmillan.) 

Wehe it not for the last essay of the present 
collection, in which Mr. Fiske sets forth a 
little lugubriously his manifold duties as 
assistant-librarian at Harvard, we should be 
rather inclined to accuse him of undue idle¬ 
ness. His new volume, the only outward 
and visible sign of several years’ labour, 
contains nothing more than a few reprinted 
critiques of current literature and one or two 
occasional lectures. Noblesse oblige ; and we 
have a right to expect something better 
from a man of Mr. Fiske’s high philosophical 
ability and wide culture. Three of the essays, 
for example, are mere short reviews of three 
books on Darwinism—Prof. Mivart’s per¬ 
versely ingenious Lessons from Nature, Dr. 
Bateman’s ineptly fatuous treatise on Dar¬ 
winism tested by Language, and Buchner’s 
crudely materialistic work on Man. As 
reviews, they are just what we should expect 
an able critic such as Mr. Fiske to write, but, 
like most current criticism, they are hardly 
worth the trouble of republication. Equally 
slight is the paper on “ Dr. Hammond and 
the Table-tippers,” with one or two others. 
In short, we cannot resist the conviction that 
Mr. Fiske, finding himself in Europe, deter¬ 
mined to make up a volume, and collected 
together a few miscellaneous .writings for 
that purpose. How else can we account for 
the inclusion of the youthful paper on Buckle, 
from a large part of which, the author in¬ 
forms us in a foot-note, he “ now of course 
thoroughly dissents ” ? 

The first essay, on “ Darwinism Verified,” 
contains little that is new, though it sets the 
question of verification in an interesting 
light by the analogy of Newton’s law of 
gravitation. The two most valuable essays 
are the one on Chauncey Wright and the 
“Postscript on Mr. Buckle,” in which the 
author supplements his earlier views by the 
results of his matured conceptions. In both 
of these Mr. Fiske is seen to advantage. 
Chauncey Wright, the Gradgrind of philo¬ 
sophy, ever jealous and nervous of in¬ 
ferences, theories, and hypotheses, the 
willing slave of fact, physical and psycho¬ 
logical, had his horizon perpetually limited 
by certainty, and could not see an inch 
beyond the absolutely undeniable into the 
vast region of the almost proved. Mr. 
Fiske, on the other hand, with his specu¬ 
lative mind and his familiar knowledge of 
modern views, shows off well against the 
grim background of his friend’s literalism. 
The following passage throws a new light 
upon Chauncey Wright’s individuality for all 
those who have not known him in the flesh 

“ Along with this absence of emotional excita¬ 
bility Mr. Wright was characterised by the 
absence of aesthetic impulses or needs. He 
was utterly insensible to music, and but slightly 
affected by artistio beauty of any sort. Except¬ 
ing his own Socratic presence, there never was 
anything attractive about his room, or, indeed, 
anything to give it an individual character. In 
romance, too, he was equally deficient; after 
his first and only journey to Europe, I observed 
that he recalled sundry historic streets in Lon¬ 
don and Paris only as spots where some happy 
generalisation had ooourred to him.” 

After such a description, we can better 
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understand the dry and bare reasoning of the 
Philosophical Discussions. The drama of the 
universe, as it reveals itself to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, was far too consistent for Chauncey 
Wright’s hard-headed positivism. He saw in 
the totality of things nothing more than a 
constant, aimless flux and reflux—mere 
“ cosmical weather,” as he loved to call it. 
Mr. Fiske has so assimilated the doctrine of 
evolution into his whole frame of thought 
that he can specially well point out the errors 
and misconceptions which beset his country¬ 
man. As elsewhere, however, he appears to 
us to interpret Mr. Spencer’s Absolute a little 
more into accord with current theism than 
our own reading of First Principles would 
seem to justify. 

The essays on Buckle display the same 
characteristics; only one is tempted to ask, 
Was Buckle worth the trouble ? Is not to 
attack him now practically thrice to slay the 
slain ? Belonging as he did to the old school 
of pre-Darwinians, he has been stranded long 
since by the new waves of thought, and he 
remains a mere historical curiosity, worthy of 
attention as the product of a transitional 
epoch, but not deserving of serious confuta¬ 
tion at the present day. The philosophy of 
history which we require in the existing state 
of our knowledge must start from primaeval 
man in his homogeneous condition as a highly- 
developed anthropoid, and it must go on to 
show us what were the varieties of physical 
environment which differentiated the Aryan 
from the Mongolian or the Euskarian, and the 
Hellenes from the Italians or the Kelts. It 
must dwell chiefly on that very trait of 
heredity which Buckle so strangely rejeoted. 
But the History of Civilisation is already so 
much a thing of the past that one feels 
towards Mr. Fiske’s criticism much as the 
young doctor in Mr. Black’s last novel feels 
when asked by the orthodox laird whether he 
has read the Vestiges of Creation and the 
splendid reply to that pernicious work in 
Hugh Miller’s Testimony of the Bodes. 

In his one ethnological essay, Mr. Fiske 
ventures to assert that “ the modern English, 
while Keltic at bottom, are probably half 
Teutonic in blood, as they are predominantly 
Teutonic in language and manners.” Though 
fully believing with him that the Keltic race 
has given quite half the matter, as the Low 
Dutch has given all the form, we cannot help 
expressing our surprise that he should be bold 
enough to say so with the fear of Mr. Free¬ 
man before his eyes. A little reaction against 
the Teutonic dogmatists would be a healthy 
symptom in British ethnography. 

Grant Allen. 


RECENT TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Lehrhuch der alten Geographic. Von H. 
Kiepert. Erste Halfte. Einleitung, Asien 
und Africa. (Berlin : Beimer.) 

Adolf Stieler’s Hand-Atlas iiber Me Theile der 
Erde. 2. 3. 4. Lieferungen. (Gotha: 
Perthes.) 

Die Ruinen Roms. Von Franz Reber. Neue 
Ausgabe. Erste Lieferung. (Leipzig: 
Weigel.) 

Descriptiones nobilissimorum apud Classicos 
locorum, Edidit Alb. von Kampen. iSeries I. 


Quindeoim ad Caesaris de Bello Gallioo 
oommentarios tabulae. 1.—5. Lieferungen. 
(Gotha: Perthes.) 

Campanien: Topographic, Geschichte und Leben 
der Umgebung Neapels im Alterthum. Von 
J. Beloch. Nebst einem Atlas. 1. Lfg. 
(Berlin: Calvary.) 

Geschichte des Romischen Postwesens wahrend 
der Kaiserzeit. Von Dr. E. E. Hudemann. 
Zweite Auflage. (Berlin: Calvary.) 

Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus is so well known 
and so much used that a Lehrbuch of ancient 
geography giving the result of his enquiries 
and experience in collecting the materials for 
his admirable maps is a welcome addition to 
our means. It gives a dear summary of 
ethnographical and geographical knowledge 
in a series of numbered sections. The book 
begins with an account of the sources from 
whioh we have to draw our descriptions of 
ancient geography, and of the extent to which 
the ancients were acquainted with the surface 
of the earth. Then comes the ethnographical 
part, and a general survey of the world as 
known to the nations of antiquity. Asia is 
described at length in its three divisions, the 
Eastern, North-Western, and Southern or 
Semitic regions. Derivations of the names 
are given, especially for the Semitic districts, 
but this, of course, is a somewhat debateable 
matter, and all readers may not agree in iden¬ 
tifying the Philistines with the Pelasgi as the 
“ wanderers,” or emigrants, from Crete to the 
mainland. Tacitus’ Btrange mistake is well 
known, in making the kindred Jewish tribes 
migrate from Crete and in deriving the name 
Judaei from Mount Ida. Kiepert’s account 
of Hindostan is especially good, and he shows 
briefly how part of the Aryan conquests south¬ 
wards must have been made by sea. Explana¬ 
tions are here also offered of most of the 
names, e.g., of Serendib, an Arabio name for 
Ceylon, a name so well known in Action. An 
idea of the proportion of the parts of the 
book may be gained from the fact that Egypt 
and Ethiopia are described in about twenty 
pages, Hindostan in twelve. This would, 
perhaps, not represent the proportions in 
modern times, but is, of course, relative to the 
knowledge of those countries in antiquity. 
Kiepert constantly refers to the leading works 
in each special department; thus, for Ariana, 
or Iran, reference is made to Spiegel’s 
Eranische Alterthumslcunde. The clear though 
contracted summaries in the notes are mas¬ 
terly. 

The new edition of Adolf Stieler’s Hand- 
Atlas has been thoroughly revised by August 
Petermann, Hermann Berghaus, and Carl 
VogeL Twenty-nine out of ninety-flve 
coloured maps cure new, and the Atlas is 
being issued in parts containing three maps 
eaoh. The flrst part has not reached us, but 
parts 2, 3, and 4 are a fair specimen 
of the whole. In reading we want two sorts 
of atlas by our side. One atlas should give 
the general outlines, with only the chief 
places noted, and the rivers distinctly marked, 
say in blue (as in George Long’s useful 
Ancient Atlas). The roads should be given, 
but in modern maps railroads and telegraphs 
should be excluded, for they confuse the 
attention and prevent a general idea of the 


lie of the country being gained. The other 
atlas should be like Stieler’s, for more de¬ 
tailed work, giving hill and plain in their 
various gradations and contours, as well as 
the sea depths. The railways, too, should 
be given, for they are all-important in modern 
war, and where, as fortunately with our¬ 
selves, there is no war for them to illustrate, 
they are all-important for commerce and for 
that shifting of the population which causes 
the modem state of the country to differ so 
much from the ancient. The old roads 
followed the natural lie of the country much 
more than the railroads do, whioh so often 
pierce tunnels through the heights that form 
the watersheds. There is now such a network 
of telegraphs that they should be omitted. 
Taking the third part of Stieler now before 
us, we have three of the more important 
maps whioh may be said to illustrate com¬ 
merce—the southern half of Great Britain, 
Holland and Belgium, and the eastern sea¬ 
board of the United States, the part between 
Washington and Boston being given more 
fully in a side map. The little countries of 
Europe, however, have to be given on a much 
larger soale in proportion than it is possible 
to adopt for America. Theoretically, of 
course, the perfect atlas should be all on the 
same scale, a series of ordnance maps; but, 
praotically, we want a hand-atlas to illustrate 
history and the growth of commerce, and 
here the same scale need not be used. 
There are two maps of the new Western 
States of Amerioa—Oregon, Nevada, Mon¬ 
tana, and so on—which may be called emi¬ 
grants’ maps. Physioal details are not 
neglected. One map shows the heights and 
depths of land and sea, marked by varieties 
of colour, the deepest blue marking the 
greatest ocean depths. We should have 
liked to see this on a huger soale. Even on 
the small scale, however, the shallowness of 
the sea round these islands is clearly seen; 
and this is yet more visible in the map of 
Europe, in which the depths are given in 
fathoms, all down to Ave hundred fathoms 
being left white. Political divisions are 
marked by colours, the size of towns by 
marks varying with the number of inhabit¬ 
ants. Small side maps give Mont Blanc, 
and Kasbek in the centre of the Caucasus. 
In two small half-globes the volcanoes are 
well marked in groups and rows by two 
shades of red, and their nearness to the sea 
is conspicuous. The spelling of the names 
is a great difficulty ; thus few of the names 
in the Caucasus appear in English Gazetteers. 
In the map of Polynesia, the most im¬ 
portant islands and groups have small separ¬ 
ate delineations, e.g, Tahiti, Hawaii, the 
Friendly Islands. No less than sixteen such 
small maps occur, for which the reader of 
travels and voyages of discovery will be 
grateful. There is only one map of Germany 
in these three parts—South-west Germany, 
including Lothringen and Elsass. This is 
given on the largest scale, 1:925,000, while 
that of Great Britain is 1:1,500,000 and that 
of Polynesia 1:40,000,000. All the maps 
can be had separately at about eightpenoe 
each, sixteen only out of the whole costing 
as much as a shilling. Anyone, therefore, 
wanting any special group of maps will be 
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able to construct his own atlas. A very use¬ 
ful collection might be made for European 
history. 

The rapid progress of the excavations at 
Rome has made most of our old books on 
Rome more or less antiquated. Reber has 
taken advantage of this to enlarge and very 
much improve his work. This first part deals 
mainly with the various epochs to which the 
buildings of ancient Rome may be assigned. 
After an account of the earlier settlements 
on the Seven Hills, Reber proceeds to de¬ 
scribe the Servian walls whioh united them all 
into one, taking Lanciani’s description of the 
walls as his best guide. Then come a 
sketch of the early temples, and a notice of 
the extent to which the Greek orders of 
architecture were modified by the Romans. 
The development of architecture in the city 
is traced down to the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury of our era. Besides the woodouts in 
the text, representing the Pelasgic walls of 
Signia, the wall of.Lauuvium and of Norba 
(once a “new town”), the well-house at 
Tusoulum, the Emissary of the Alban Lake, 
there are five large plates of the Pelasgian 
Gate at Segni, the Temple at Cori, the so- 
called Temple of Fortune Yirilis, the two 
Temples at Tivoli, and the ruins of Caligula’s 
Palace before the late excavations. The 
whole work will contain thirty-six of these 
large plates, seventy-two woodcuts, six plans, 
and a map of the city. The plates are 
essential to the text, as the changes in the 
style of building need illustration above all 
things. We can hardly speak of architecture 
in reference to the early walls and gates; the 
art may be said to begin with the ereotion of 
some of the temples, such as that of Diana 
on the Aventine attributed to Servins, and 
that of Jupiter Capitolinus said to have been 
finished by the second Tarquin—built in the 
Tuscan style, and therefore nearly as broad 
as it was long, and with the pillars dispro¬ 
portionately wide apart. Varro says that 
Greek artists appeared in Rome only a little 
while before the Decemvirate; and Livy’s 
statement that Servius, in founding the 
Temple of Diana as the meeting-plaoe of the 
Latins, had in mind the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus oannot be understood in an archi¬ 
tectural sense. Keber’s account of all this 
is dear and interesting. 

Yon Kampen’s descriptions of the localities 
of the chief events described in the classical 
authors promise to be useful. The plans 
are on a tolerably large scale, and as eaoh 
part only oosts sixpence, and the separate 
maps can be had for twopence each, they 
might be made very effective in school teach¬ 
ing. These maps to Caesar oomprise the 
defeat of the Helvetians and of Ariovistus, 
the battle on the Axona (Aisne), the defeat 
of the Nervii, the bridge over the Rhine, 
with illustrations of the mode of oonstruotion, 
Avaricum, Aleeia, Uxellodunum, the crossing 
to Britain, Aduatuca, Gergovia, Labienus’ 
expedition, the defeat of Yeroingetorix and 
that of the Bellovaci. The fifth map has 
four parts, Ootodurus, the defeat of the 
Yenelli, and two plans for the campaign 
against the Yeneti in Brittany. The author 
feas partly followed Napoleon’s Atlas, and 


used the researches made by scholars and 
military men for the Emperor’s use, but he 
differs from Napoleon’s views in several 
oases. The letterpress on the wrappers of 
the oopies sent us is in English, so that the 
book could be used without difficulty in 
English schools. If this suooeeds, as it 
ought to succeed, illustrations to Livy, 
Xenophon, Cnrtius, &o., will follow. 

What Reber has done for Rome, Belooh is 
trying to do for Campania, and, so far as this 
part goes, suooessfully. He points out how 
much remains of the ancient Naples in the 
old part of the modern city, with its straight 
streets at right angles to eaoh other, corre¬ 
sponding to the Decumanus and Cardo of the 
Roman town. Irregular streets oome to us 
from the Middle Ages, when every man built 
as was right in his own eyes, except when 
Edward I. built towns in Gnienne on the 
plan of a Roman camp, of whioh there were 
also a few examples in England. The same 
system is visible in Puteoli, whioh was once 
the great port for Rome. Most Eastern cities 
had factories there, and the Eastern worship 
of Serapis prevailed, as the remains of the 
celebrated temple still show. Everyone 
remembers that the ship of Alexandria in 
which St. Paul sailed was bound for Puteoli. 
The enormous number of tombs along the 
roads leading out of the town shows the 
amount of its population. It was not until 
Claudius and Trajan built their great harbour 
works at the mouth of the Tiber that Puteoli 
declined. The Eastern traders then naturally 
preferred a port nearer the oapital. A line 
of oustom-houses,too,had previously separated 
the Neapolitan districts from the Roman. 
But to return to Naples. The straight 
streets leading down to the bay had a further 
advantage, as the cool wind from the sea 
blew through them, as may still be noticed 
in the old part of the city. The growth of 
the soil is as conspicuous at Naples as at 
Rome; the old roads are twenty palms 
under the modem ones. Roman London is 
buried just as deeply. This is independent 
of the sinking of the coast, which Lyell has 
so well illustrated. The elevation of the 
Monte Nuovo in 1538, it is true, again ele¬ 
vated the coast line—the holes previously 
made by the boring lithodomus dactylus are 
still visible in the pillars of the Temple of 
Serapis—but the coast is now again sinking. 
Belooh has an interesting discussion on the 
site of Palaepolis, whioh may have been on 
Pizzofalcone and the island off it, but he does 
not believe Livy’s acoount (viii., 22) that it 
still existed at the time of the Roman war 
with Naples. He thinks it was merely the 
original Greek settlement. The later Naples 
was gradually Latinised. The Greek language 
had perished in Naples before Diocletian’s 
time, and its restoration as a spoken 
tongue in part of South Italy and Sicily 
at a later period was due to Byzantine 
influenoe. The question depends in a great 
measure on inscriptions, and, in faot, inscrip¬ 
tions are our main souroe of information for 
muoh of the history in the Imperial times, as 
a glance at Beloch’s book will show. The 
accompanying atlas gives maps of Naples, 
Puteoli, Eyme, and Baiae. Perhaps the 


general map of Campania should have been 
given with the first part 

Hudemann’s History of the Post in Roman 
times is open to a preliminary objection that 
there was no such thing as a post then, in 
the sense of a pnblio post, open for anyone 
to use. Cursus publicus meant only a State- 
post ; State-officials and those wbo could get 
a permit (diploma) were alone allowed to use 
it. This became a great abuse, and the 
destruction of horses and cattle without com¬ 
pensation at last assumed alarming propor¬ 
tions, since the beasts, both in town and 
country, were pressed into the servioe. A 
whole series of laws had to be passed on the 
subject, as the Ouriales, or better class, in the 
provincial towns were often ruined by the ex¬ 
pense. Ammianus(xix., 11) speaks of “vehicu- 
lariae rei jacturis ingentibus, quae clausere 
domos innumeras.” He says that matters be¬ 
came worse after the bishops and other Church 
officials obtained from Constantine’s family the 
right of using the cattle liable to the postal 
service on their way to the frequent Churoh 
assemblies. The grievance was far worse than 
that of purveyance in the Middle Ages, and 
yet even then the population took to flight 
at the approaoh of a King like Edward IIL to 
avoid the oppression of a Court which hardly 
ever paid for the carts and cattle whioh it 
took. The system apparently passed on from 
the Empire to the barbarian kingdoms that 
took its place, especially to the Franks. How 
then did private people send letters and 
packets, if there was no post? They used 
private messengers ( tabellarii , cur sores), as we 
see in Cicero’s Letters. In foot there was no 
real post in the modern sense even in England 
till the Stuart times, and its establishment 
marks the growing prosperity of the country. 
Limiting himself then to this sense of “ State 
post,” Hudemann discusses the whole question 
of its organisation. In the Itineraries of the 
Empire preserved to us we constantly see the 
post stations marked along the great roads. 
Hudemann has added a map of the Roman 
roads to illustrate the system, but it is on too 
small a scale to be of use. Hadrian and the 
Autonines took the expenses of the post on 
themselves and so relieved the Curiales, but 
the time of th se good Emperors soon passed 
away. It is rather strange that no one had 
the idea of making a general post system pay 
by throwing it open to the publio, but the 
world was made for Caesar and not for the 
people. Theodorio the Great lightened the 
burden in Italy, but the destruction of the 
Ostrogothio kingdom by Justinian ruined this 
as well as all other attempts at improvement 
in the West. In his seoond part, Hudemann 
disousses tho administration, officials, permits, 
stations, cattle and carriages, and the sea- 
post, and adds an acoount of the legislation 
on the subject. The information is given in 
a compact and useable form, but the quota¬ 
tions from authors of very different ages are 
used too promiscuously, as if they were all 
applicable to any one time. 

Chables William Boase. 
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HEW NOVELS. 

The Sherlochs, By John Saunders. In 3 
vols. (Strahan <fc Co.) 

The Two Mothers. By J. M. Joy. (G. 
Bell & Sons.) 

A Constant Woman. By Elizabeth Glaister. 
(Marcus Ward <fc Co.) 

Gloria. By B. Perez Galdos. Translated 
byN. Wetherell. In 2 vols. (Remington 
& Ce.) 

The Sherlochs is probably as poor a novel 
as the author of Hirell is oapable of writing, 
for no errors of judgment can impair the 
homely force, the sharp if not over-deep in¬ 
sight into character, and the rioh, almost 
exhaustive, descriptions of real scenes upon 
which his reputation will continue to rest. 
These indigenous graces re-appear in The 
Sherlochs as vigorous as ever, but even these 
cannot atone for a vague plot, makeshift 
machinery, and twenty-times-told incident. 
Yet it is easier to perceive the failure of the 
work as a whole than to divine the precise 
cause or to point out the remedy, for we can¬ 
not even pretend to say whether Mr. Saunders 
is struggling throughout to reduce to order a 
ground-plan too hastily and vaguely laid 
down, or whether, with a defined aim before 
him, he has tangled his threads and lost 
himself by the way. In accordance with 
the latter view it would seem that Peter 
Sherlock, the father of the family, was 
at first intended for the central figure, 
but he steadily fades into the background, 
and finally leaves us—and perhaps Mr. 
Saunders, too—as uncertain of his real place 
in the story as of his fitness to fill it. His 
wife is a more finished creation. The brutality 
of her first husband, the loss of her child, and 
a perverse talent for wresting Bible texts has 
hardened and narrowed, but not entirely 
deformed, the woman who at last consents to 
beoome step-mother to her old suitor’s boys. 
An infant niece is then thrown upon their 
hands, who, disliked by the aunt, is allowed 
to grow up as a neglected drudge. Her uncle, 
after conniving for years at this cruelty, 
scarcely atones for it, we think, by the 
dazzling scene in which he restores her to 
woman’s dignity by the magic of the milliner 
and pastry-cook. Little Sophie’s aspirations 
and discontents and heart-burnings are very 
tenderly and prettily told; and when she 
discovers that she is, after all, Mrs. Sherlock's 
long-wept daughter, and in her sensitive 
loneliness decides to keep the secret until 
she has tried to win her mother’s love by 
sweetest obedience, we feel that the episode is 
supplanting the fable. But this fine opportu¬ 
nity is well-nigh lost — the revelation is 
neither timely nor effective. Peter’s crime, 
too, about which we hear so much, was really 
no crime at all; only that, being joint-trustee 
with Pauline’s father, he was not sharp 
enough to suspect his trusted old friend of 
swindling his own child. The sons are 
pleasant but familiar characters—Ben the 
athlete, who runs away and enlists, and 
Charles the artist, who, losing his sight, 
becomes fretful, amorous, and poetical. The 
second half of the book is mainly devoted to 
that favourite device of a past generation of 
novelists, the lovers’ quadrille, in which 


Ben and Charles and Sophie and Pauline 
fall in love, become engaged, excruciate them¬ 
selves with misunderstandings, sulk, recrimi¬ 
nate, fight, and finally change partners, and 
are just going to be happy when poor Ben, 
the best of them all, dies. It was he who 
had long before, with culpable negligence, 
knooked out Charles’s eye, and poetical 
justice demanded that Charles should push 
him into the water. And so everybody is left 
perfectly miserable, which is no more than 
they must have expected all along, for Mr. 
Saunders’ retributions possess the added 
misery of ever casting their shadows before 
in the form of undefined presentiments. In 
paper, printing, and still more in the refined 
taste of its binding this book sets an example 
whioh we only hope will be followed. 

The Two Mothers is merely a story of the 
“ Halfpenny Illustrated ” class. It treats of 
the French Revolution, and is apparently 
intended for an historical romance. Some 
reference to a popular history was of course 
necessary, but beyond that the writer does 
not appear to possess much knowledge of 
French history, language, and manners. 
Add to this that she evinces no possible 
qualification as a narrator, except a propensity 
to magniloquence, and we need hardly explain 
further why we cannot describe The Two 
Mothers au serieux. 

A Constant Woman is the last addition to 
the “ Blue-Bell Series.” There is something 
to be said on behalf of parents who shift the 
trouble of censorship upon this system of 
guaranteeing the purity and wholesomeness 
of love-stories. The delusion that purity and 
prosiness are by nature inseparable is too in¬ 
veterate to complain of, but it is curious how 
grievously those who cramp their movements 
by the tightest lacing fall foul of the seusitive 
delicacy they profess to guard. Carefully and 
loyally as A Constant Woman is written, its 
main thread is of coarsest fibre. Mrs. Dart- 
ford invites her sister Mildred to her house 
expressly to enslave her new acquisition, the 
handsome cathedral architect. Mildred in 
vain discovers that “ his eyes and hair and 
beard all match,” for Mr. Clare falls in love 
with a rival beauty; Mildred goes home to 
papa—much space being occupied by these 
constant marcnes and counter-marches—the 
rival catches cold and dies, and the two 
sisters once more rally on the field. Mr. 
Clare then “ keeps company ” with Mildred 
for a long time in a decorous and highly in¬ 
tellectual way, but artfully evades a formal 
capitulation. Time is flying and Mildred 
growing no younger, so the allies draw him 
into the ambush of a seaside trip. The coup 
de main is not a brilliant success. Mr. Clare 
retires behind his trenches with no worse loss 
than a tacit engagement, retreats home, and 
negotiates an alliance with a hostile aeiress. 
Too late Mildred pursues—he cuts her dead. 
But the fortune of war turns at last. The 
heiress jilts him, he falls from a scaffolding, 
and, with profession, reputation, and health 
gone for ever, he gracefully surrenders, 
proposes, and is accepted. But the de¬ 
nouement is not yet complete. It turns 
out that Mildred had been after all a 
poor strategist—with Fabian caution she had 
kept back her reserves too long in suppressing 


the fact of the £300 a-year which she pos¬ 
sessed, for Mr. Clare ingenuously “ confesses 
that if he had known it he would have gone 
in for her directly, and never coquetted with 
that.” The obvious moral of this plot— 
which, as a typical one, we have drawn out 
perhaps too fully—is put into Mr. Dartford’s 
mouth: “ Let this be a warning to you never 
to have any ridiculous mystery about a girl’s 
money.” Now, it is not that the story is 
coarse or unreal in tone, for it describes a 
narrow and commonplace phase of life with 
fidelity and even force, and the last chapters 
admirably disolose the fast fading of the 
honeymoon of such a marriage. The charac¬ 
ters, too, are natural enough—Mr. Clare, the 
conceited, spoiled beauty; and Mildred, the 
excellent vicar’s daughter, who prudently 
swallows her pride to please her fancy. But 
we entirely fail to discover what peculiarly 
high or healthy inspiration the youthful 
mind can draw from this fount of straitlaced 
villany and genteel sharp practice. Pious 
stories should be spiced with warmer love 
than this, or they become mere fingerposts, 
pointing where they dare not follow. When 
The Constant Woman is put into young miss’s 
hands it is high time to hunt for Not Wisely, 
hut Too Well, beneath her pillow. 

Gloria is worth reading as a typical speci¬ 
men of modern Spanish fiction, and as reflect¬ 
ing in some degree the transition state of 
religious opinion in Spain. It is only too 
natural that revived nationalities should cast 
even their romances in a French or English 
mould, and possibly Japan has already its 
Zola and its Dickens ; but the Spanish spirit 
is far too persistent to escape altogether from 
the exuberant and fantastic traditions of its 
old novelists. Henoe Sefior Galdos, while he 
aspires to English philosophising and American 
buffoonery, is always relapsing into the 
amorous gossip and superb prolixity of a 
nation which takes no count of time. He 
loves to describe houses and gardens and 
orchards, and church decorations and 
processions, and describes them pleasantly 
enough, with much bright colour, hot sun¬ 
shine, and lazy laughter, and, in spite of the 
modern impertinence of his remarks aside, he 
never impairs the dignity of his chief 
characters. The story, which is written from 
the Liberal, if not Rationalist, point of view, 
turns upon the still-surviving Catholic preju¬ 
dice against the Jews. Gloria is a maiden 
who aspires to think, her father is a good 
Catholic, her aunt a practised proselytiser, her 
uncle a saintly prelate; all forcible and 
probably faithful portraits. A shipwrecked 
young English Protestant is received into the 
house and gains Gloria’s love while the family 
are intent on his conversion. When too late, 
he reveals to her his secret—he is not only a 
Jew, but, by birth, wealth, and talents, the 
rising hope of his race. Even the usual 
Spanish reparation of marriage is now 
too deep a profanation. After long struggles 
of conscience, which are finely studied and 
described, he at lost decides upon a 
feigned conversion, from which he is saved by 
his mother’s plots and by Gloria’s generous 
renunciation, who, entangled in her aunt’s 
pious toils, escapes to die reconciled to her 
lover over her child’s cradle j ust as the convent 
is yawning for its prey. There is much of 
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pathetic and dignified tragedy in these later 
scenes, which contrast well with the narrow 
and jovial types of provincial piety in the first 
volume. Gloria has suffered terribly at the 
hands of the translator. As we have not the 
original before us we oannot be sure whether 
such expressions as “ splenderous,” “ majes- 
tuous,” “ glossarize,” “ correspond ” (used of 
personal lining), “gross frippery” (for bad 
language), “sublime conceits” (for noble 
thoughts), Ac., are the mistakes of a Spaniard 
ignorant of English, or the usual lazy school- 
boy’s trick of giving an English termination 
to foreign words. To understand some sen¬ 
tences it is even necessary to pause and recon¬ 
struct the Spanish. We need not, therefore, 
condemn Sefior Galdds unheard for the slip¬ 
shod and flippant tone of the translation. 

E. PuBCEIi. 


BECKNT VEK.SE. 

Some time ago, in reviewing the poems of a 
Belgian iron-worker, we ventured to doubt 
whether so successful a specimen as M. Erenay 
could be found among the same class in 
England. Mr. Alexander Anderson’s Ballad* 
and Sonnet* (Macmillan) enable us to acknow¬ 
ledge with great pleasure that the doubt was 
unfounded. The author is, or was, a railway 
surfaceman, and his work is very exceptionally 
good of its kind. The remarkable thing about 
u is that the more ambitious poems are as good 
as the more homely, or perhaps we should 
rather reverse the phrase, and say that the 
more homely poems are as good as the more 
ambitious. The moat perilous effect of culture 
upon those who are not to the manner bom 
is that they often acquire, more or less im¬ 
perfectly, the language and ideas of the higher 
classes, while they unlearn their own natural 
speech and thought. This is not the case 
with Mr. Anderson. His “ Jenny wi’ the Aim 
Teeth”—an awful bogie who besets sleepless 
ohildren—is as natural and as charming a 
piece of dialect as any we have read (if 
George Eliot will pass us the phrase) for many a 
long day. On the other hand his “ In Borne,” 
his “Summer Invocation,” and his “Agnes” 
are serious poems in literary English whioh rank 
him far up in the lower division of contemporary 
poets. “Chateaux en Espagne” is what is, 
perhaps, harder still for such a writer to pro¬ 
duce, a comic piece also in full dress and per¬ 
fectly observant of the very difficult limitations 
which such work requires, and which, be it 
observed, writers with far more pretensions than 
Mr. Anderson constantly transgress. Perhaps 
the poem most likely to be generally popular is 
“ Blood on the Wheel,” a professional tragedy 
of the kind that meets with many admirers, and 
very well done. Mr. Anderson’s chief fault is a 
certain diffuseness which makes it difficult to 
select any short passages for quotation. As an 
instance of culture under difficulties, his work 
is of the highest interest. 

The Obliviad. (New York: Miller; London: 
Quaritch.) This is one of those curious books 
which appear now and then in consequence, it 
would seem, of their authors taking facit 
indignatio versum as a general law of the uni¬ 
verse instead of the statement of a particular 
faot. _ The author of The Obliviad seems to have 
conceived a burning hatred of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, and he has enshrined this aversion in a 
bulky volume written on the plan, now of The 
Dunciad, now of M athias* forgotten Par suit! of 
Literature. It is perhaps sufficient to say that 
he regards with impartial aversion Mr. Tenny¬ 
son and Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Sala, Mr. Browning and Miss Braddon, beside 
many other writers equally oddly assorted. He 


is, however, not destitute of a certain faculty of 
verse, and possesses somewhat the same inaccu¬ 
rate omnisoienoe in matters literary that Father 
Holt of Esmond aifeoted in politios. 

Quiet War Songs, &c. By James Baker. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) The chief thing 
noticeable about Mr. Baker’s book of well- 
intentioned verse is the merit of the illustrations 
by Mr. H. Whatley. They are lithographs, and 
lithography of the better class is not very 
common just now in England. Mr. Whatley’s 
designs are graceful, but they suffer from a 
certain finicking appearance which has nearly 
always been the bane of our lithographers when 
they have attempted anything but the roughest 
work. If Mr. Whatley would study Gavami 
and some of Gavami’s contemporaries he might 
probably give us something that we should be 
glad to see. 

A Lyric of Fairy Land, and other Poems. By 
A. E. Waite. (Catty.) A very small volume of 
thoughtful and not ungraceful verse by a writer 
who has read his Wordsworth to some purpose. 
As yet, however, Mr. Waite is not out of leading 
strings. 

Elizabethan Echoes. By the late John Addis. 
(Pickering.) This little book is somewhat 
interesting as a memorial of a kind of life 
often lived in our fathers’ days and seldom in 
our own. Mr. Addis seems to have taken his 
degree at Cambridge, and then to have lived in 
the country, and among his books, for some 
twenty years till he died. As a life work, these 
Echoes would, of course, be but a meagre result. 
But as successive indications of a scholar’s course 
of study and thought, they are not without 
attraction. The following sonnet is a pretty 
conceit prettily worded 

“ My love hath died the death, the spirit hath fled, 
That life-informed that tenement of clay. 

Needs must I bnry ont of Bight my dead, 

Or rid me of the corpse some other way. 

I will not bnry in the soulless earth 
That soulless body that contained my soul; 

Slow rottenness would make it nothing worth, 
And thought thereon would bring me ceaseless 
dole. 

Her eyes I’ll change to stars, her golden hair 
To sunbeams, and the mingled red and white 

Of that fair face shall rose and lily wear ; 

Her blush shall glow in dawn of sunset’s light, 

Her breath an odour be, and gifted ears 

Her voice shall hear in music of the spheres.” 

Songs in the Strife. By J. B. Aden. (8. Tins¬ 
ley and Co.) Mr. Aden may almost be credited 
with the invention of a new poetic form. We 
have, at all events, never seen anything quite 
like the following:— 

“ The time will come 
When you shall plead 
And supplicate and try 
To woo them back to you 
With piteous prayers 
And tears and folded hands; 

But the bolt 
Shall be rusted 
In the socket of the door 
Of your soul. 

So that the angels 
You have refused 
Can neither gain admission 
Nor the devils 

Yon have entertained get out.” 

There are worse things than this in Songs in the 
Strife and better, but there is nothing so 
original. 

The Return from the Captivity, Isandula, and 
other Poems. By the Bev. T. Tilston. (Houlston 
and Sons.) This volume chiefly deserves notice 
because of a remark in its preface containing a 
damnable doctrine and position which we had 
hoped had long been abandoned. Mr. Tilston 
olaima special indulgence for “ Isandula ” and 
“ The Belief of Ekowe ” because they are 
almost extemporaneous effusions, and were 


written after the volume had been some time 
in the hands of the printer. Now this exouse is 
really the most damaging of self-acousations. 
Poetry is not, so far as we know, a thing that 
anybody is bound to write, and the plea of haste 
is therefore absolutely inadmissible. We oannot, 
indeed, imagine any excuse whioh would justify 
the publication of such lines as 
“ Hurrah ! though some fall in the fight, for the 
fairest of contests we strive 

To keep mid this dim realm of darkness a gleam 
of true progress alive, 

We fight as the champions of freedom, to succour 
a civilised race, 

And to teach those who bow to a tyrant no tyrant 
our forces shall face.” 

But if it will console Mr. Tilston, we can assure 
him that his impromptu verses are quite equal 
to those whioh, apparently, he has composed 
with the greatest care. 

Linda, and other Poems. By Jane C. Simpson. 
(Edmonston.) Mrs. Simpson somewhere speaks 
of Longfellow as “ the great enchanter,” and 
in this phrase we may, perhaps, not unfairly see 
some indication of her own characteristics as a 
poetess. The chief poem in this volume, which 
is one of some size, is a verse tale somewhat in 
the Theodric and Outdo and Lita kind. The 
remaining poems, which are very numerous, 
deed chiefly with the domestic affections. They 
are always irreproachable in sentiment, and 
frequently possess decided merits in point of 
music and imagery. What they lack, as the 
following extract will show, is distinction and 
cachet : 

“ I know not if thy spirit weaveth ever 
The golden phantasies of mine for thee; 

I only know my love is a great river 
And thou the sea. 

I know not if the time to thee is dreary 
When ne’er to meet we pass the wintry days; 

I only know my muse is never weary, 

The theme thy praise. 

I know not if thy poet-heart’s emotion 
Responsive beats to mine through many a chard; 

I only feel in my untold devotion 
A rioh reward. 

I know not if the grass were waving o’er me 
Would Nature’s voice to thee keep sadder tune { 

I only know wert thou gone home before me 
I’d follow soon. 

But while thou walk’st the earth with brave heart 
ever 

Til singing go while, all unrecked by thee, 

My great affection floweth like a river, 

And thou the sea.” 

We see no reason to doubt that there is a 
large audience ready for a singer in this key, 
and no reason to objeot to the songs which they 
wish for and understand being sung to them. 

Zarah: a Romaunt of Modem Life. By TroO ! 
badour. (S. Tinsley and Go.) This is a very 
remarkable Troubadour, not to be classed either 
with the known and historical variety repre¬ 
sented by Peire Vidal and Bertrand de Bom, or 
the highly imaginative one of whom Mr. Haynes 
Bayly’s hero is typical. His Romaunt is written 
in a metre which is in itself a study, and it has 
a very delightful body of notes, culled from 
Cornelius Nepos, the Horan, Demetrius Phale- 
reus, and the latest editor of Bollin. 

A Reverie, and other Poems. By N. A. Fenton. 
(Bivingtons.) Mr. Fenton’s verse, whioh is 
uniformly religious in subject, will not, we fear, 
escape the verdict of insufficiency whioh has so 
often to be pronounced on sacred poetry. The 
defects of taste which sometimes occur in such 
work are, indeed, not discoverable here; but 
the lack of distinction in expression and thought, 
fatal to verse of almost all kinds, is especially 
fatal to verse on subjects of the greatest dignity, 
and at the same time rendered trite by constant 
unworthy handling. Of such distinction there 
js no trace in Mr. Fenton’s work. 
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A Mediaeval Scribe, and other Poems. By 
H. W. (Paisley: Farlane.) The opening poem 
in this volume is in a manner resembling one of 
Mr. Longfellow’s, and therefore it may be pre¬ 
sumed likely to please a good many people. It 
is a graceful enough account of life and death 
in the scriptorium of the conventional abbey. 
The same character of grape without much 
strength or individuality is to be found in most 
of the poems, especially in “ A Moorland 
Dream,” and “ A Memory,” which is probably 
the best poem of the book. H. W. is entitled 
to an honourable plaoe among minor poets, but 
we should rather doubt his attaining his 
majority. 

Phidias, and other Poems. By E. M. Thompson. 
(Bemington.) Mr. Thompson has fallen into a 
very common sin among the haunters of the 
outskirts of Parnassus—the use of words and 
phrases whose only claim to be good in poetry 
is that they are unquestionably bad in prose. We 
have not the faintest idea what “ Italia’s sensate 
mould” means, and the term “ couthlessness” 
is not only, without authority, but shows in the 
user a distinct ignorance of the proper meaning 
of “ couth ” and “ uncouth.” Mr. Thompson’s 
verse is better than his language, but not good 
enough to save him. 

Dusky Rambles. By Elizabeth Warne. (S. 
Tinsley and Co.) The exceeding oddness of 
Miss Wame’s book may perhaps best be shown 
by the quotation of a poem in extenso. It is 
called “ The Seaweed.” 

“ I culled the other mom 
And brought across the lawn 
The seaweed dripping wet 
Which by my bed hangs yet. 

I looked while the sun shone, 

And lo ! it was all gone ; 

The moisture had of yore, 

My freshness was no more. 

As variable am I 
As seaweed, and yet why ? 

It tells the weather cornin’, 

And 1 the life a runnin’.” 

This is an excellent sample of Dusky Rambles. 
There is occasionally a freshness and quaintness 
of thought about them not often found in such 
work, but the author’s disregard of rhyme, 
grammar, and occasionally reason is rather 
astounding. 

Aemilia : a Drama of the Fourth Century. By 
J. W. (Wyman.) J. W. has produced in this 
“ slight dramatic sketch,” as he modestly terms 
it, a study of a subject having some faint re¬ 
semblance to that of Polyev.de. The hero is a 
Christian soldier, his beloved a heathen as yet, 
and the time is the persecution of Diocletian. 
As may perhaps be feared, there is a deficiency 
of dramatic interest in it arising from the lack 
of any strong presentation of character. The 
blank verse is correct and sometimes polished, 
but lacks vigour and variety. Some free trans¬ 
lations in lyric metres are deoidedly better. 

Oretchen. A Play. By W. S. Gilbert. (New¬ 
man and Co.) It is impossible not to sympathise 
with the vexation which Mr. Gilbert, in a 
preface which has gone the round of the daily 
papers, expresses at the scanty opportunity 
afforded him of testing by means of Oretchen 
the appetite of the British publio for poetical 
drama. But it is also impossible to read 
Oretchen without doubting very strongly 
whether a longer trial of it would have resulted 
in success. There seems to us to be two faults 
in it, either of whioh would probably be fatal, 
and one at least of which deserves to be so. 
In the first place, though Mr. Gilbert is perfectly 
justified in disclaiming any material obligations 
to Goethe, save in one or two scenes, the fact of 
the existence of Goethe’s play, and, we may 
add, of Marlowe’s, suffices to damn this attempt. 
The comparison is inevitable, and we are sure 


Mr. Gilbert himself would admit that it must 
needs be unfavourable. But even without this 
drawback, we fear that Oretchen could hardly 
have removed the reproach of the modern 
English playwright in matters poetical. It has 
all the drawbacks of the limp and shapeless 
style that is so fatal to poetry. The characters 
are stock characters, not individuals. The 
sentiments are good sound commonplaces 
merely. Indeed, the play comes disadvantage- 
ously out of the contrast, not merely with the 
great olassics on its subject, but even with such 
very different work as Mr. Gilbert’s own 
previous and less ambitious attempts. 

Ivan's Love Quest, and other Poems. By M. 0. 
Salaman. (Bemington.) Mr. Salaman has 
a considerable science of metre, and some of 
the command of music which might be expected 
from his father’s son. It is, however, not easy 
to find in his little volume anything but echoes 
of his reading. He has not yet found his own 
way. 

Finola. An Opera composed chiefly of Irish 
Melodies. By C. Dawson. (Dublin: Gill.) It 
is not very likely that Mr. Dawson has ever 
read the curious old French play called the 
Comfdie des Chansons, but he has followed in 
the steps of its author. The thread of story 
is not a very strong one, but it is sufficient, and 
the various songs are brought in by no means 
unskilfully. 

Croes y Breila. By B. W. Essington. (Bern- 
rose.) “ Croes y Breila ” is, it seems, the 
Welsh for “ Eosy Cross,” and for the reason of 
the title we may refer readers to Mr. Essington’s 
preface. His book is not entirely composed of 
poetry, but the verse so far exceeds the prose in 
bulk that we may justly notice it here. Its 
contents are entirely miscellaneous in character, 
and would seem to be the record, more or less 
unstudied, of passing thoughts and impressions 
given by life and books. Some of the epigrams 
do no discredit (to the author’s Eton and Cam¬ 
bridge antecedents; of the longer poems, “ Hope 
Deferred ” has originality of idea and music of 
expression. In the prose jottings which inter¬ 
sperse these poems Mr. Essington is not careful 
of other people’s corns, and some of his 
expressions, especially those referring to the 
late Mr. Hawker, might perhaps have been 
omitted without disadvantage. Opinion is, of 
course, as free to deal with the Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow as with anybody else, but his idiosyn¬ 
crasy and his talents were both too remarkable 
to be disposed of in a passing ‘* fling.” 

La Chute du Christ. Poeme Traduit de 
1’ Anglais. (Paris: Charavay.) This work pro¬ 
fesses to be the French translation of an English 
work which the author was afraid to publish in 
his native tongue and country. This seems to 
be a survival of the frenzy of John Dennis, for 
we are quite sure that Englishmen would have 
done nothing to the author of this “Fall of 
Christ ” beyond judiciously abstaining from 
reading his book. Those who do read it will 
probably be disposed to doubt the statement of 
its English origin. Its language is strongly 
suggestive of the Paroles d’un Croyant, and also 
of part of La Tentation de Saint-Antoine. But 
the combination of “ Milton and Spenser ” 
which is announced in the preface will probably 
escape the recognition of the keenest student of 
English literature. 

Goethe’s Faust. Translated by W. D. Scoones. 
(Triibner.) This verse translation of the most 
famous book of the last hundred years, produced 
in very unambitious guise, is by no means an 
unsuccessful attempt. Many and distinguished 
as are Mr. Scoones’ predecessors, we think that 
if a person totally ignorant of German applied 
to us to recommend him a translation of Faust 
that would really give him some idea of the 
original we should recommend this book in 


preference to all others. Mr. Scoones’ special 
merits are that he is close without being 
prudishly literal, and readable without being 
licentiously free. Even in the lyrics, the 
greatest crux of all, he has succeeded more than 
fairly, and his translation is altogether a very 
creditable piece of work. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. By Aubrey de 
Vere. _(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) These legends 
are strictly tales in verse, and do not aspire to 
be anything more. That is to say, the story is 
the first object of the writer, and verse is 
apparently resorted to merely, as the preface 
seems to imply, to give them a greater chance 
of being read. We should say that the publio 
taste has been by this time educated to a point 
beyond this, but probably Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
knows his audience. His work, at any rate, is 
the smooth and easy work of a practised versifier, 
and there is no fault to be found with it. For 
ourselves, we are bound to say that this rather 
negative praise is all we can give. The legends 
told are, however, often pathetio and generally 
interesting. Perhaps the best and most poeti¬ 
cally told is that of Saint Frideswide. 

Poems. By Marion. (Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.) We cannot better describe this book, 
which is dedicated to the Mayor of Margate, 
than by saying that if Thomas Moore had met 
Eliza Cook a-Maying, as Zephyr met Aurora 
in a famous passage, the genesis of “ Marion ” 
would be easily explicable. Her work is con¬ 
siderable in bulk (we should think there must 
be nine or ten thousand lines in the volume), 
and consists entirely of short poems, so that the 
number of separate pieces is very large. Their 
quality we cannot indicate better than by the 
above perfectly imaginative supposition; that is 
to say, they are rather favourable specimens of 
“Poets’ Corner” poetry. The principal blem¬ 
ishes are the use of italios and occasional 
Scotticisms. Thus, for instance, 

“ ‘ Will I tell you a tale ? ’ the maiden said,” 

is an enquiry which would probably provoke 
fiom the haughty Southron a decided negative. 

The Vision of Justice, Sc. By Hyde Parker. 
(Ward, Lock and Co.) Mr. Parker will be best 
reviewed by quotation. He is dealing with the 
City of Glasgow Bank:— 

“ Deep buried in the gulf of endless shame, 

For ever damned, lies loathsome Potter’s name. 
Who kept the Sabbath strictly sans reproche, 
But on the Monday robbed another’s poche.” 

A Child of the People, and other Poems. By 
J. C. Woods. (0. Kegan Paul and Co.) Mr. Woods 
modestly enough speaks of his work in a prefa¬ 
tory sonnet to the great poets as 

“Soon-dying numbers maybe learnt from yon.” 
He is so far right that there are not a few 
echoes in his book—more, perhaps, than there 
should be. Nevertheless, he has studied his 
models to some purpose, and even where he is 
not exactly original he has blended his studies 
so adroitly that the note of direct imitation is 
not too obvious. “ A Spray of Songs ” is de¬ 
cidedly good, and many of his sonnets will take 
high rank among the attempts of the kind 
which England for the second time in her poeti¬ 
cal history is now producing in vast numbers. 
“ The Soul Stithy,” which we take almost at 
random, is a good cample of Mr. Woods:— 

“My soul, asleep between its body throes, 

Was watching curiously a furnace glare, 

And breastless arms that wrought laborious 
there, 

Power without plan, wherefrom nopnipose grows, 

Welding white metal on a forge with blows, 
Whence streamed the Binging sparks like flam¬ 
ing hair, 

Which whirling gusts ever abroad would bear. 

And still the stithy hammers fell and ipse. 
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And then I knew those sparks were souls of men, 
And watohed them driven like starlets down 
the wind. 

A myriad died and left no traoe to tell, 

An hour like will-o’-the-wisps some lit the fen, 
Now one would leave a trail of fire behind, 

And still the stithy hammers rose and fell.” 

Lily Neil. By David Wingate. (W. Blaok- 
wood and Sons.) Mr. Wingate is certainly one 
of those persons of whom the Laureate once 
remarked that most could raise his flowers. 
The following passage would, as a mere piece 
of imitation, deserve a prize; whether it de¬ 
serves a prize from any other point of view we 
shall not attempt to determine:— 

“So through the village passed they, drawing eyes 
To blindless windows and to open doors; 

But though she by the ringing of her ears 
Was well assured that malice-poisoned shafts 
Were aimed at her, she heeded them no more 
Than does the heron sailing riverward 
The little feeble needle-headed dart 
Which towards him from the sohoolboy’s bow is 
sped 

As if death-charged, but, tiring, earthwards turns 
A thousand yards beneath him.” 

The poem is idyllic of the Bora variety. 

Irish Lyrics. By T. G. S. Oorry, M.D. 
[Belfast: D. and J. Allen.) Dr. Corry’s work 
is extremely unequal. His best songs, usually 
written in the undulating anapaests which 
Moore loved, are far from bad specimens of 
their kind. Elsewhere the odd insensibility to 
the ludicrous which so often shows itself side 
by side with plenty of wit in Irishmen appears. 
One couplet on the Northern Athens (the Irish 
Northern Athens, be it remembered—Belfast, 
that is to say, not Edinburgh) is nearly as good, 
though-quite unintentionally so, as anything of 
Thackeray’s 

“In science her oolleges take a proud stand, 
Diffusing intelligence over the land.” 

Surely Dr. Corry must have borrowed this from 
an unpublished supplement to Lyra Hibemica ? 

The World under Glass. By Frederick Griffin. 
(Triibner.) This is one of those books whioh, 
if a novelist were to introduce, he'would be 
charged with extravagant invraisemblance. Mr. 
Frederick Griffin has taken the trouble to write 
a volume of some two hundred pages containing 
perhaps five or six thousand lines, and giving a 
versified description of the Crystal Palace. The 
last half of the book consists of a metrical 
history of England —whether introduced d propos 
of the Screen Of Sovereigns at the southern end 
of the Sydenham building or no we are not 
quite clear. The execution of the book is very 
much what might be expected from its concep¬ 
tion. As a curiosity there are few things under 
the roof of “ the Palace ” which exceed it. 

Osman and Emineh. By Ella Sharpe 
Young. (Printed by Spottiswoode and Co.) 
This little verse-tale appears to have been in¬ 
spired by a diligent perusal of Byron and 
Moore. Very few people read Byron and 
Moore nowadays, so that Miss Young is to be 
congratulated on her study of those classics. 
Her versification is decidedly good, and some 
of her lyrio work has lightness and music. 
Two short comio poems at the end of the 
book might perhaps have been omitted with 
advantage. 

Life Thoughts, and other Poems. By W. M. 
Bromby. A very tiny volume of colonial 
verse from a colony—Tasmania—which has not 
hitherto contributed muoh to literature. Mr. 
Bromby’s five-and-thirty pages do not display 
much original power, and his versification is 
rather artless. But there are no absurdities of 
the usual minor-poet kind to chronicle therein. 

G. Saintsbuby. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Comm Andes V. L. Cameeon, B.N., C.B., is 
making rapid progress with his work on his 
recent travels in Asiatio Turkey, and the first 
volume is already finished. 

Abraham Lincoln and the Abolition of Slavery 
is the title of a biography to be published early 
in September by Messrs. Marous Ward and Co. 
The volume forms one of the “ New Plutaroh” 
series of lives of men and women of action, and 
the writer is Mr. Charles G. Leland. 

Me. Phi; Bobinson, special correspondent 
for the Daily Telegraph in Afghanistan and 
Zululand, has in the press a new work entitled, 
Against Afghan and Zulu: a Narrative of the 
Two Campaigns. It will be published imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

The Counoil of the Harleian Society having 
abandoned the intention of including in its 
Transactions the registers of the parish of St. 
Columb Major in Cornwall, Mr. Arthur J. 
Jewers has determined on minting the parish 
registers by subscription. The registers begin 
in 1539, and will be printed down to 1780; they 
contain many entries relating to the families of 
Arundell, Vyvyan, Carew, and Courtenay, and 
to them are appended the “woollen certifi¬ 
cates” from 1680 to 1764. The volume will 
consist of 500 pages, and will be illustrated 
with shields of arms from many monuments in 
the church. The price of issue is fixed at one 
guinea, and subscriber^ names should be sent 
to the editor at Chester-place, Mutley, Ply¬ 
mouth, or to Messrs. Brendon and Son at 
Plymouth. 

The first number of Local Gleanings, chiefly 
relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, contains a 
biographioal notice of Dr. John Dee, the Warden 
of Manchester, by Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., and 
is to be followed by a reprint of the portion of 
Dee’s diary relating to Manchester, as some very 
odd mistakes have been fonnd in the edition 
published by the Camden Society in 1842. The 
article is illustrated by an excellent portrait. 
Another paper reoords an instance of a private 
grant of arms to John del Bothe, in 1408, from 
Thomas de Barton. 

The twenty-seventh Annual Beport of the 
Boston Public Library has been issued, and 
contains a good deal of interesting matter. The 
total number of volumes in the various depart¬ 
ments is 360,963. The exclusion from circulation 
of the books of two of the branohes has resulted 
in a diminished aggregate of books lent, the 
total of 1877-78 having been 1,183,991, and of 
1878-79, 1,180,565. The character of the books 
is considered to be of a higher class. An effort is 
being made to devise some plan of co-operation 
between the library and the public schools. The 
Vrant of greater accommodation for the reference 
department is strongly urged, and a new build¬ 
ing is reoommended. It is suggested that an 
offioial should be appointed to help persons in 
their search for books. “It seems almost a 
hopeless task to the uninitiated to find the 
particular title and number he wants when 
referred to an array of one million cards.” 
Library lectures are also recommended. The 
new librarian, the Hon. Mellon Chamberlain, is 
making a systematic examination of the collec¬ 
tion in order to ascertain its deficiencies, with a 
view to their supply. He concludes thus:— 

“ It will be observed that I estimate highly the 
value of personal influence as a means of giving 
vitality to a library, but I hope the estimate is not 
extravagant. The Public Library has not as yet 
become the centre of any considerable number of 
literary people resorting to it for the interchange of 
opinions. I think it may be made to be such a oentre, 
and its power indefinitely enlarged, its prestige 
increased, and its influence widely f<jlt in the 
republio of letterg.” 


Messes. Cassell, Petteb, Galpin and Co. 
will publish next month, in two volumes, The 
Life of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, by Mr. 
George Barnett Smith. The work will be illus¬ 
trated by two steel portraits, one being engraved 
from a portrait painted by Joseph Severn in 
1840, and the other from a fine photograph 
taken during the present year. 

The Jesuit missionaries at Nanking have 
lately published the first two volumes of a series 
of works on Chinese language and literature. 
One of these deals with the oolloquial language, 
and the other with the “Thousand Character 
Classio,” “Thousand Character Discourse,” 
“Great Learning,” “Doctrine of the Mean,” 
“Oonfuoiaa Analects,” and “Mencius.” The 
succeeding volume will probably be devoted to 
the Historical Classics. The translations, notes, 
&o., are in Latin. In the second volume there 
are a series of dissertations on musical instru¬ 
ments, weapons, vehicles, ordinary and cere¬ 
monial dress, &c., some of whioh are illustrated 
by woodcuts. The author of the work is Pere 
Angelo Zottoli, who has the reputation of being 
an excellent Sinologist, and has devoted many 
years to this undertaking. 

Messes. W. B. Whittingham and Co., of 
91 Gracechurch-street, will issue immediately 
a volume of biographical and other essays by 
Mr. P. B. Drummond, of Perth, entitled Perth¬ 
shire in Bygone Days. Among other celebrities 
noticed in the volume with whom the author 
was personally acquainted are General Lord 
Lyneaooh, Sir David Baird, Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, George Gilfillan, Bobert Nicoll the 
poet, &c. A portion of the work will be devoted 
to the song and ballad literature of the oounty, 
and will contain some hitherto inedited pieces. 

The Afghan Knife is the title of a new novel 
just ready, from the pen of Mr. R. A. Sterndale, 
author of Seonee; or. Camp Life in the Satpura 
Range. Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, are the 
publishers. 

Me. H. Sweet’s edition of King Alfred’s 
Old-English version (or rather paraphrase) for 
the Early-English Text Sooiety of Orosius’s 
History of the World, to whioh we have already 
alluded, has made some progress through the 
press. Those portions of the Latin original 
which Alfred rendered are printed opposite the 
Old English, paraphrased or omitted words 
being printed in italics. A translation into 
Modern English will also be given, together 
with the various readings of the Cotton MB. It 
is well known that Bosworth based his text on 
this latter MS., although he himself proved 
that it is a direct copy of the Lauder¬ 
dale MS., contemporary with Alfred himself! 
Mr. Sweet’s text gives the text of L, for 
whose loan he is indebted to the kindness 
of its owner, Lord Tollemache of Helming- 
ham. It turns out that Bosworth was entirely 
wrong in supposing C to be a direct copy of L; 
C, although muoh later, gives a perfectly inde¬ 
pendent text. 

Me. William Andeews has nearly ready for 
the press a volume entitled Historic Romance. 
It will consist of strange stories, scenes, mys¬ 
teries, and characters in our looal and national 
history. 

We learn from the Beport of the Council of 
the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 8ooiety 
that Mr. Jeaffireson’s Index and Key to the Town 
Records is nearly ready to be issued. A limited 
number only will be for sale to the pubUc. 

Canon Fabrab’s new work, The Life and 
Work of St. Paul, is now in a forward state of 
preparation, and will be published at the end of 
the month by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
and Co. 

The volume of Translations from the Peking 
Gazette for 1878, Reprinted from the North China 
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Herald, is now ready, and is accompanied by a 
fall and carefully compiled index. The con¬ 
tents of the volume are divided into six princi¬ 
pal parts:—Court Affairs; Judicial and Bevenue 
Administration; Civil and Military Administra¬ 
tion; Instruction, Worship, and Usages; Exter¬ 
nal Eolations; and the Provinces. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have just 
published, in four handy volumes, a complete and 
cheaper edition of E. de Pressensd’s Early Years 
of Christianity, translated by Mrs. Harwood- 
Molmden. We have already borne favourable 
testimony to the merits of both the author and 
the translator of this attractive work (see the 
Academy for November 16, 1878). 

The Spelling Beform Association will shortly 
issue a prospectus succinctly stating the defects 
of the existing system of orthography, and indi¬ 
cating the methods by which it is believed the 
evil may be overcome. Added to the prospectus 
are a number of weighty faots and opinions in 
favour of the undertaking. The Association 
has established its head-quarters at 20 John- 
street, Adelphi. 

In Mr. Eairfield’s letter on “ The Wanderings 
of Io” in our last number, the reference 
to Dr. Schiefner’s Studien should have read 
“ Mdmoiree, &c., tomes v., x., xvii., xx.” For 
“ Sagitarii ” read “ Satagarii.” 

The tenth volume of A. von Arneth’s History 
of Maria Theresa will shortly be issued at 
Vienna, thus oompleting this important work. 

A posthumous work of Carl Gutzkow’s, Die 
Baumgartner von Hohenschwangau, will be pub¬ 
lished this autumn. 

Bodenstedt’s Songs of Mirza Schaffy and 
Schaffel’s Ekkehard are being translated into 
Danish. 

Harrassowitz, of Leipzig, promises an exact 
photolithographic reproduction of the original 
MS. of Thomas ii Kempis’ Imitatio Christi 
recently discovered in the Boyal Library of 
Brussels. 

A writer in the OtgolOsok endeavours to show 
that the greater number of the most distin¬ 
guished Bussian authors have not been Eussians, 
but descendants of immigrant foreigners. Thus, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, the most 
prominent representative of the Bussian literary 
movement was Simeon Polotsky, a Pole. After 
him came Prince Antiochus Kantemir, of Tartar 
descent. It is true that the genial Lomonosof, 
who flourished during the first half of last 
century, was untainted with any admixture of 
foreign blood. But sinoe his time the most 
honourable places on the Bussian Parnassus 
have been ocoupied by persons of foreign ex¬ 
traction. Among the founders of modem Bus¬ 
sian literature, Karamzin (Kara-Murza) was of 
Tartar, Ozerof of German, lineage. The poet 
Griboyedof sprang more remotely from a Polish 
ancestor. Count Khvostof’s ancestry culminated 
in a German margrave. Zhukovski was on his 
mother’s side a Turk, and Bunin (Bunikevski) 
the scion of a Polish family. Neledinski, 
Meletski, and Baratinski were also of Polish 
descent. The poet Lermontof’s father was a 
Scotchman, his mother a Tartar lady. A Polish 
gentleman, Yanovski, assumed the Little-Bus- 
sian family name of Gogol, which one of his 
descendants has made so familiar to Bussians. 
And, lastly, Pushkin’s paternal ancestor was a 
German named Badsohi, who migrated to 
Bussia in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
while his mother was descended from an Afrioan 
negro. 

The absence of any complete printed catalogue 
of the valuable collections of MSS. in the public 
libraries of Florence has been the source of 
frequent lament to students of all countries. 
Accordingly, it is welcome news to learn that 
Prof, Adolfo Bartoli, of the Istituto Superiors, is 


at the head of a soheme for the publication of a 
complete illustrated catalogue and index of all 
the Italian MBS. in the three seotions of the 
Florence National Library: the Magliabeochiana, 
the Falatina, and the Biccardiana. These MSS. 
are over 17,000 in number, and Prof. Bartoli and 
his colleagues propose to divide the catalogue 
into two series—Poetry and Prose—and to issue 
it in monthly numbers of sixty-four octavo 
pages. The publication of series i., Poetry, will 
be commenced as soon as one hundred subscribers 
have been found. The price to subscribers will be 
forty-eight Italian lire per year, to non-subscri¬ 
bers double that sum. Full palaeographio indi¬ 
cations will be given of every MS., with the 
addition of critical notes by Signor Milanesi and 
Prof Malfatti on all the illuminated and illus¬ 
trated MSS., and with photographs or outlines 
of the more noteworthy specimens. Facsimiles 
of the oldest codices will be given, and the title, 
opening and oonoluding lines, and the name of 
author (whenever possible) of all poems of every 
kind. At the conclusion of each series three 
general indexes will be issued of the authors, of 
the titles of the works, and of the opening lines. 

The veteran patriot, Senator Arrivabene, has 
just published a volume of memoirs— Memorie 
di mia Vita (Florence: Barbara)—covering a 
period of more than sixty years, from 1795 to 
1859. It is full of interesting notices of men 
and things, especially of the stormy period pre¬ 
ceding the dawn of Italian independence. 

About four years ago, at the order of the 
Catholic Administrationsrath, the manuscript- 
oatalogue of the Stiftsbibliothek of St. Gallon ap¬ 
peared in print. This action on the part of the 
custodians of the great store of treasures has been 
justified by the event, for since the publication 
of the catalogue, enquiries after the MSS. of 
St. Gallen have become more frequent than 
ever. The same authorities have now deter¬ 
mined to issue a printed catalogue of their 
famous “ Incunabula.” The Stiftsbibliothek 
possesses about 1,650 volumes in this section, 
mostly folios, in Latin and German, together 
with a few in French, Italian, and Dutch. 
Many are of high interest, not only on aocount 
of their rarity, but for their valuable woodcuts, 
maps, and plans. The preparation of the cata¬ 
logue has been confided to Prof. Gustav Scherer, 
who has been for many years a regular student 
in the famous library. 

Cardinal Hergenrother has been com¬ 
missioned by the Pope to submit to him a new 
plan for arranging the Vatican archives in order 
to make them more accessible to scholars. At 
the same time the cardinal has been authorised 
to publish interesting oodioes. 

Prof. Gneist has presented the Berlin Public 
Library Fund with the proceeds of his recent 
scientific lectures. 

A publishing firm has been established at. 
Cettinje, in Montenegro. 

Herr Forster, of Munich, has confided his 
valuable collection of Jean Paul’s posthumous 
works and MBS. to the Germanio Museum. 

J. Sanchez de Neira has commenced an 
exhaustive work on bull-fights, which is to 
appear in numbers. Its title is El Torso: Gran 
Diccionario tauromdquico. 

. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise has been metrically 
translated into modern Greek by Angelos 
Vlachos. 

The New York Nation announces that Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly issue a re¬ 
joinder to Mr. Mallook's Is Life Worth Living f 
“ from the pen of a well-known writer.” 

The Revue Slave, which appears in Warsaw 
under the editorship of M. Interingk, will com¬ 
mence a new series in October. It is proposed 
to alter its form, and extend the literary depart¬ 
ment so as to embrace, not only a review of 


Bussian and Polish literature, but also notices 
of the literary productions of other branches of 
the Slavonic family. 

Among the more important works on whioh 
the members of the Bussian Academy are at 
present engaged, the following are announced:— 
A Bussian Ornithology is being prepared by A. A. 
Strauch, and a complete course of Astronomy 
by A. N. Sayin. G. L Wild is oooupied with a 
work on the Temperature of Bussia, and N. I. 
Koshkarof with a new volume of his Materials 
for a Mineralogy of Russia*. K. I. Maximovich 
will publish a Flora of Mongolia, Manohuria, 
and Japan, and L. A Shrenk an account of his 
Amoor Journey. Lastly, Prof. Grot has in hand 
a Biography of Derzhavin, Prof. Boethlingk a 
Sanskrit Chrestomathy, and M. I. Sukhomlinof 
the concluding portion of his History of the 
Russian Academy. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift appears in a 
double number for July and September. Dr. 
Kosters discusses the question, so strange to 
all but Biblical archaeologists, how the oheru- 
bim, originally mythio figures, came to be 
regarded as angels. He denies that they were 
identical with the storm-clouds, but holds that 
they were originally the guardians of the Holy 
Plaoe and the chariots of the Deity. The belief, 
whioh, according to Dr. Kosters, arose com¬ 
paratively late, in the supremacy or even sole 
divinity of Jehovah led to a change in the way 
of describing the cherubim. Formerly they had 
been viewed as the occasional chariots of all the 
gods, including Jehovah; now they could have 
but one Lord, whose permanent throne-bearers 
(heaven being Jehovah’s throne) they were; 
compare the well-known title, “ who dwelleth 
upon [not ‘between’] the cherubim.” Dr. 
Bovers dismisses the picture of the Boman 
Church during the lifetime of the apostles 
presented by Straatman in his able but revolu¬ 
tionary work, De Gemeinte van Rome, &o. (1878). 
Dr. Hugenholtz, one of the Matthew Arnolds 
of Holland so far as theology is concerned, treats 
of Eduard von Hartmann’s new, and to him 
highly uncongenial, work, Phdnomenelogie des 
eittlichen Bewusstseins. Drs. Kuenen and Tiele 
finish with a joint artiole on Pfleiderer’s Religions- 
philosophie. Dr. Tiele enters more into detail, 
and is, as ever, full of instruction. 

The Cape Monthly Magazine for July contains 
several notes and articles of interest, including a 
characteristic “Zulu Bomance” by the late David 
Leslie, to whom we are indebted for so much of 
our knowledge of Zululand. We are sorry to 
see it stated that artistio taste is at a very low 
ebb in the colony. The Government has just 
proposed a grant of £100 in support of the Fine 
Arts Association, and it is to be hoped that this 
small recognition of the value of art even in 
South Africa may be but the earnest of better 
things. 

The ourrent number of the North American 
Review contains the first part of an essay 
entitled, “ The Work and Mission of my Life," 
by Bichard Wagner. The poet-composer states 
that, his art theories being fully unfolded in the 
works published some time since in a collected 
form, it was his intention to abstain from further 
literary effort, except in the pages of the Bay- 
reuther-Blatter. But he proceeds to express ms 
conviction that in America the art for which 
he has so long striven will eventually attain its 
fullest realisation, and that he cannot, therefore, 
resist an appeal from the further side of the 
Atlantic for some explanation of his opinions 
and methods. A sketch of the art history of 
Germany within the past half-century follows, 
together with a relation of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of his own system so far as it had pro¬ 
ceeded at the time of his Parisian experiences. 
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IK MEMORY OF TWO FRIENDS OF JOHN KEATS : 

1879. 

Severn and Wells ! Names ne’er to be forgot, 
While his,—Theocritus of our isle, and more,— 
Is great among our great ones,—we deplore 
Not that, in one sad sunless year, the lot 

Of Atropos calls ye to the better spot 
Where Virtue triumphs, and the strife is o’er ; 
But that, with you, the living link that bore 
Our souls across the years to him, is not. 

If neither, on earth’s hamper’d, dubious stage, 
Fill’d to the full the promise of your prime. 

Yet on eaoh forehead fell the happy ray 
Of genius : and we watch’d your honour’d age 
As of those blest ones who, in earlier time, 
Walk’d with Immortals on life’s oommon way. 

August 1879. F. T. P. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The International Afrioan Association have 
just issued a sketch map of the route followed 
by M. Oambier, the commander of what is now 
termed their first expedition, from Bagamoyo, 
on the East Coast, to the Unyamwezi region. 
The names of villages, &o., along the line of 
march are fully given, and there is some 
attempt to indicate the physical features of the 
country traversed. By this map M. Cambier 
appears to have lately made some little pro¬ 
gress westward towards Lake Tanganyika from 
Tabora, in Unyanyembe, wheie he remained so 
long. The farthest point now reached by him 
is in the district of Uyowa, which is probably 
the TJhha of Mr. H. M. Stanley. 

Mr. Oscar Dickson has received a letter from 
Prof. Nordenskjold, dated November 25, 67’ 6' 
N. lat., 173’ 15' E. long, near Behring Strait. 
The letter furnishes valuable information with 
regard to the prehistoric fauna of Northern 
Asia and the mode of living among the Chuko- 
tian tribes. A further letter, dated February 
20, is stated to have reached Sweden from 
Prof. Nordenskjold, who was in hopes that he 
would get free from the ice in June, and pass 
through tile Strait on his way to Japan. This 
hope, however, would appear not to have been 
realised, or his movements would, doubtless, 
have been heard of from some of the more 
northerly. Bussian telegraph stations. 

Having apparently failed to interest the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society in his 
project for reaching the North Pole by the aid 
of balloons, Commander J. P. Cheyne, R.N., 
who has been lecturing on his favourite topio 
in various places, has succeeded in forming a 
Central New Arctic Expedition Committee, of 
which Mr. J. H. Puleston, M.P., is treasurer, 
and Mr. W. S. Vaux and Dr. Alger ‘are secre¬ 
taries. The Earl of Derby, who has promised 
to aid Commander Cheyne with a substantial 
donation, is expected to become president of the 
committee. 

Mr. Georoe Peacock, who was a master in 
the Navy from 1828 to 1810, and who paid 
much attention to the subjeot when on the West 
India station, has issued (Exeter: Pollard) a 
volume entitled Notes on the Isthmus of Panama 
and Darien, which also includes remarks on the 
Biver San Juan, Lakes of Nicaragua, &o., and 
is accompanied by original maps and plans. 
Mr. Peacock claims to have been one of the 
earliest explorers and surveyors of the isthmus, 
having crossed it five times in 1841-42. The most 
practicable route for an inter-oceanic ship-canal 
then appeared to him, as it has done to the late 
Congress at Paris, to be from Port Limon to the 
estuary of the Rio Grande, and he is of opinion 
that by a little management the deepest cutting 
required would probably not exceed 150 or 200 
feet at. the highest points of the watersheds. 
The <?oincidence of fits ideas with the accepted 


plan of Lieut. L. N. B. Wyse is curious, and 
may, perhaps, be taken as a hopeful omen. 

Dr. Rohlfs will after all remain at the head 
of the German African Expedition. He re¬ 
signed at a time when the chance of being able 
to penetrate to Wadai appeared to be a very 
remote one; but when, through the intercession 
of the Turkish governor and the sacrifice of a 
considerable sum of money, all obstacles had 
been removed, and an immediate start became 
possible, he reconsidered his deoision. On the 
4th of July the expedition left Benghazi, and is 
expected to reaoh Abeshr, the capital of Wadai, 
about the middle of September. 

At the last ordinary meeting of the French 
Geographical Society, the Abbd Durand delivered 
an address on the New Hebrides Archipelago, 
which, though situated at no great distance 
from New Caledonia, appears to have never been 
visited by French travellers. 

The Rev. Dr. Mullens, of the London Mission¬ 
ary Society, left Zanzibar on the Central Afrioan 
Expedition, before described in our columns, 
on June 13, and when last heard from was 
making good progress on the road to Lake 
Tanganyika. 

As evidence of the reality of the civilisation 
now being introduced into the East Afrioan 
Lake District by our missionary societies, it is 
interesting to learn that the Free Church of 
Scotland have received letters from the Living- 
stonia Mission on Lake Nyassa in less than two 
months from the day on whioh they were 
written. 

Bykopp, who last autumn explored the 
Oxu8 from its source to Hodja Solar, is about 
to publish the geographical, ethnographical, 
ana hydrographioal results of his journey. 
He affirms that the Turcomans show a 
total indifference towards the Mohammedan 
religion, but are distinguished by a sincere 
liking for the Russians. He further shows that 
this great river is perfectly adapted for navi¬ 
gation. 

The Church Missionary Society have reoeived 
intelligence that Mr. Stokes and his companion 
reached Kagei in safety on February 14, 
having been thirty-five days from Dyui. The 
journey was accomplished without loss or 
accident, although the Algerian Missionary 
Expedition whioh preceded them by four or five 
weeks was, as we know from their own aocount, 
exceedingly unfortunate in this part of the 
road to Lake Victoria. 

We hear that Count Szeohenyi, whose 
journey to Central Asia has been alluded to 
before (vol. xv., p. 144), has been unsuccessful 
in his attempt to reach Imb-Nor from North- 
Western China through obstructions placed in 
his way by the Chinese officials. He will 
however, persevere in his attempt to penetrate 
into Thibet from some more southerly, point. 

Mr. James Cameron, of the China Inland 
Mission, who has made some remarkable 
journeys in Southern China, is about to travel 
overland to Canton from Pakhoi, and he then 
proposes to journey northward into Kiangai and 
other provinces. 


Santa-Maura, in the earliest part of last oentury. 
During the British protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands and the Greek War of Independence 
the family of Valaoritis played a prominent part. 

Aristotelis was a member of the Ionian Parlia¬ 
ment during the last three High Commissioner- 
ships of Sir Henry Ward, Sir John Young 
(Lord Lisgar), and Sir Henry Storkes, and sinoe 
the annexation of the islands to Greece he has 
been a member of the Greek National 
Assembly. 

His principal poetical works are:—Mnj/io- 
trvva : or, Reoords of the Deeds of the old 
Armatoloi and Klephts; Kvpa $>poavvrj, the 
Loves of Mouchtar Pacha (son of Ali) of 
Janina, and Euphrosyne; 'AOavdcnjt Alokos, 
the Leonidas of Modem Greece; and his Ode 
on the Greek patriarch Gregorius. 

Although Valaoritis in his prose works and 
speeohes uses the refined language of Modem 
Greece, which anyone conversant with Xenophon 
may easily understand, yet his poetical composi¬ 
tions are written in a peculiar dialect which few 
scholars exoept his own countrymen can in¬ 
terpret without the aid of a glossary. 

Valaoritis is considered by the Greeks second 
to Solomos, and, judging from his works, there 
is no living Greek poet that can fill his place. 
His loss, therefore, is a dire calamity to Modern- 
Greek literature. J. Dionysius Loverdo. 


ARISTOTELIS VALAORITIS. 

On the 4th inst. the greatest of the poets of 
Modern Greece, Aristotelis Valaoritis, breathed 
his last in his island home of Santa-Maura, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age. Throughout 
the south-east of Europe, and wherever Greek 
colonies exist, the name of Valaoritis is a house 
hold word. The title of national bestowed on 
him by his countrymen was fully deserved, as 
most of his works deal with national subjeots. 
The Valaoritis are descended from Christo 
Valaora, an old Armatolos of Western Greece, 
and were settled in (he Island of Lencas, or 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE FACULTY 
OF ADVOCATES, EDINBURGH : 1863-79. 

The renewal of the proposal to print the Cata¬ 
logue of the British Museum Library gives 
additional interest to the Catalogue of the 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates in Edin¬ 
burgh—the latest catalogue of a great library 
which has forced its way into type. 

This catalogue deserves attention as contain¬ 
ing the fullest record of books relating to Scot¬ 
land which exists, and the most complete list of 
English literature sinoe the Union in the time of 
Anne which has yet been printed. The Advo¬ 
cates’ Library then obtained the privilege of 
claiming all works entered at Stationers’Hall. 
Although the privilege was at times not taken 
full advantage of, ana the London publishers, 
though not the authors or publishers in other 
parts of Great Britain, have always put obstacles 
in the way of its exercise, the collection of such 
works is tolerably complete. 

This catalogue, which comes down to 1871, 
contains about 200,000 entries, while that of the 
Museum would contain about 3,000,000 entries 
allowing for the insertion of the names o, 
editors and translators, which is certainly 
desirable. It has been thoroughly well printed, 
and very carefully edited by Mr. Halket, the 
late Mr. Clark, the present Keeper of the 
Library, and Mr. Jon Hjaltalin, assistant 
librarian, who has had the more immediate 
charge of it. The total oost has been about 
£6,000. At the same rate the Museum Cata¬ 
logue would cost £90,000, but estimates have 
been made that it oould be done for £60,000; 
but assuming the larger figure, which may be 
deemed as safe as any estimate can be, the 
difference is not beyond the difference between 
the means at the disposal of the nation and 
those of a private and not rioh corporation. It 
is creditable to the Scotch advocates to have 
carried through at their own expense a work of 
undoubted public utility; and the fact that they 
have done so will be no doubt taken into 
aocount should the abortive proposal of the 
Copyright Commission to deprive the Library 
of the Stationers’ Hall privilege be at any time 
revived. 

Although the property of the Faoulty of 
Advocates, the library has always of recept 
years been administered as a national trust. The 
publio are admitted to read in it on terms as 
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liberal as those of the British Museum, and men 
of letters resident in or resorting to Edinburgh 
find no difficulty in obtaining leave to borrow 
books for special purposes—a privilege which 
the Museum is unable to afford, but whose 
value all persons acquainted with the rules of 
the German public libraries know the value of. 
It is quite in keeping with the oentralising 
policy which has during the last and present 
century been dominant in Great Britain, but is 
now beginning to show signs of breaking down, 
that, in spite of repeated remonstrances, no aid. 
has ever been granted from the national ex¬ 
chequer to maintain and extend the benefits to 
the public of this noble collection of books. It 
is now growing to proportions which make it 
beyond the strength of such a body as the 
Faculty of Advocates adequately to maintain 
it. It is housed in rooms several of which are 
more like dungeons than libraries. Its staff is 
over-taxed, and the public, while freely ad¬ 
mitted, are very inconveniently accommodated. 
The time has passed when it can be supposed 
that nothing national, or worthy of national 
support, can exist outside of London. The 
claims in this respect of the great oentres of 
population in other parts of the United King¬ 
dom, as regards science and art, have for some 

? rears past been frequently conceded. Those of 
etters, which is not their rival but their ally, 
should no longer be neglected. 

A3. J. G. Mackay. 


THE ORIGIN OF EARLY ART IN ASIA MINOR. 

Athenaeum Club : Aug. 4, 1879. 

On the eve of leaving England for a tour 
in Asia Minor, I write a few lines about a dis¬ 
covery I have lately made which has an im¬ 
portant bearing on the history of ancient art 
and culture. Prof. Ernst Curtius has pointed 
out that one of the paths by which the art and 
civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria made its 
way to Greece was along the great high-road 
which runs across Asia Minor, and I have else¬ 
where enforced his views • by fresh arguments. 
As I have tried to show, the Hittites were the 
medium of communication, their capital of 
Oarchemish, now marked by the ruins of 
Jerablfts, being the spot where the art of 
Assyria took the form which specially charac¬ 
terises the early monuments of Asia Minor. 
The sculpture accompanied by inscriptions in 
Hittite (or Hamathite) characters which Mr. 
Davis discovered at Ibreez in Lycaonia 
(Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology, iv., 2) proves that the Hittites had 
penetrated through the eastern barrier of Asia 
Minor formed by the Taurus range; and the two 
or three characters that still remain in the rock- 
cut inscription engraved in his Life in Asiatic 
Turkey (p. 222), and found near Bulgar 
Maden, make it clear that Hittite power had 
once extended at least as far as the central 
plateau of Asia Minor. But the link was still 
wanting which would connect these evidences of 
Hittite domination with the shores of the Aegean. 

This link is supplied by the monument pub¬ 
lished by Texier (Aeie Mineure, ii., pi. 132), and 
discoveredat Ninfi (Nymphaeum), on the ancient 
road from Smyrna to Sardes. The monument 
consists of a figure cut out of the rock and 
armed with bow and spear. The style of art, 
the general costume, and, above all, the head¬ 
dress and shoes with turned-up tips are 
identical with those of the Hittite monument of 
Ibreez and of a monument lately discovered at 
Carchemish. Nay, more, the figure is accom¬ 
panied by some hieroglyphics which are not 
Egyptian but Hittite, and contain a group 
which I have conj eotured to represent royalty 
on two other inscriptions in which they occur— 
that on a broken statue oopied by Mr. George 
Smith at Oarchemish, and that on a flight of 


steps lately found at the same place and 
accompanied by a figure olosely resembling the 
one at Ninfi. 

Now this monument of Ninfi is the one 
mentioned by Herodotus in bk. ii., oh. 106, 
where he says:— 

“ In Ionia, also, there are two representations of 
this (Sesostris) sculptured on rocks, one on the road 
from Ephesus to Phokaea, and the other on that 
from Sardes to Smyrna; and in each case a man is 
engraved, fonr cubits and a span high, holding a 
spear in the right hand and a bow in the left, the 
rest of his costume being similarly partly Egyptian 
and partly Ethiopic. And from the one shoulder 
to the other run sacred Egyptian characters en¬ 
graved, of the following purport: I won this land 
with my own shoulders. But who he is and 
whence he came is not stated there.” 

It hug long been recognised that Herodotus 
was wrong in assigning the sculpture to an 
Egyptian origin, since neither costume nor 
inscription is Egyptian ; indeed, the expression 
used by Herodotus with regard to the characters 
of the inscription seems to me to imply that he 
considered them not to be true Egyptian 
hieroglyphics but characters resembling them. 
M. Texier saw no hieroglyphics on the breast of 
the figure, so that either Herodotus must have 
been mistaken or the characters have been 
obliterated since his time. This is a point, 
however, which I hope to be able to re-examine. 
The Hittites must have marched along the road 
afterwards traversed by Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand. Their presence in Lydia will ex¬ 
plain the legend, hitherto so puzzling, which 
derived the dynasty of the Mermnadae, or 
Heraklids, from Ninus, the son of Belus. The 
Assyrian inscriptions have shown that Asia 
Minor, westward of Cilicia or the Halys, was 
utterly unknown to the Assyrians until the 
time of Assur-bani-pal , who received an embassy 
from Gyges or Gog, Xing of Lydia, a “remote” 
country of which Assur-bani-pal’s predecessors 
had never even heard the name. The theory of 
an early Alsyrian conquest of Lydia is conse¬ 
quently untenable. The legend, however, is suffi¬ 
ciently explained by the arrival of a cul ture which 
had come to the Hittites from Assyria, and ulti¬ 
mately Babylonia, and, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xiv., 8), Hierapolis on the Eu¬ 
phrates—that is, as we now know, Carchemish— 
was “the ancient Ninus” (see, too, Philos- 
tratus, Vita Apoll. Tyan., i., 19, and Diodorus, 
ii., 3, 7). If we may trust the chronology of 
Herodotus, the event would have taken place 
505 years before the accession of Gyges, that is, 
about 1200 b.o. It is worth notice that, accord¬ 
ing to Tiglath-Pileser I., the Mosehi had been 
sufficiently strong fifty years previously to 
wrest the countries* of Alzu and Purukhumzu 
on the Upper Euphrates from the Assyrians, 
the Hittites at the same time overrunning 
’Subarti or Syria; and sinoe Tiglath-Pileaer’s 
date is 1130 b.c., we should again have about 
1200 b.c. as the era of Hittite power and con¬ 
quest. The myth of Herakles and OmphalS, 
which is closely connected with the origin of the 
Heraklid dynasty, points unmistakeably to an 
Assyrian source, Omphale being the Assyrian 
Istar (Aphrodite), who, under the Accadian 
name of Gingir, appears as Gingras and Kinyras 
in the legends of Cilicia and Cyprus. But as 
Carchemish seems to have been one of the prin¬ 
cipal seats of the worship of Istar in Western 
Asia, whence its later name of Hierapolis, the 
modern Jerablfts, the myth may wellhavemade 
its way to Lydia through the hands of the 
Hittites. 

The extension of Hittite power and culture 
to the shores of the Aegean throws a welcome 
light on the question of the origin of the Cypriote 
syllabary. We know from the inscriptions found 
at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann, as well as from 
the Cypriote characters preserved in the alpha¬ 
bets of Lycia, Karia, and Pamphylia, that this 


syllabary was once in use throughout the 
western and southern coastland of Asia Minor 
until superseded by the simpler Phoenico-Greek 
alphabet, and I am therefore inclined to recur 
to my old suggestion that it must be traced 
back to the Hittite hieroglyphics. I was for a 
time convinced by Dr. Deecke’s able and 
ingenious attempt to refer it to the cuneiform 
characters of Nmeveh, but the chronological 
and geographical difficulties which this theory 
involves have since forced me to give it up. If 
any confidence can be placed in M. Texier’s copy 
of the hieroglyphics accompanying the figure at 
Ninfi, two of them are identical with two Cy¬ 
priote characters in the forms which they 
assume at Hissarlik. A. H. Sayck. 

PS.—Sinoe the above was written, I have 
carefully re-examined Texier's great work, with 
the following important results:—(1) The 
famous rock-sculptures of Pterium, figured in 
VoL ii., plates 75-78, are of Hittite origin, and 
prove that Hittite power extended to the district 
occupied by the Mosehi and Tibareni; (2) The 
Hittite hieroglyphics accompanying the sculp¬ 
tures of Pterium explain a character whioh I 
had supposed to be the determinative of “city,” 
but which the sculptures show to be the determi¬ 
native of “ deity; ” (3) The remarkable coloured 
figure found at Xonieh or Iconium, and engraved 
in vol. ii., plate 103, is an example of Hellenised 
Hittite art, and the fragments of an inscription 
in Cypriote characters which exist beneath it go 
far towards verifying my derivation of the 
Cypriote syllabary from the Hittite hierogly¬ 
phics. The monuments discovered by Hamilton 
at Eyuk, near Pterium, are also Hittite. I have 
just noticed that so far back as 1877 Dr. Hyde 
Clarke suggested the Hittite origin of the 
characters on the monument of Ninfi. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK. 

Fusat, August M, 8 p.m. (at Freemasons’ HaU,8nirey- 
street, Sheffield). MSnerslojioal, Annual General Mating: 
“ On tha Production of Different Secondary Forms of Crjetel- 
line Minerele." by H. 0. Sorby; “New Soottish Minerals,” 
by Prof. M. F. Heddle; “On Some Oornisk Serpenttnons 
Books,” by J. H. Collins. 

8 p m. Quekett Microeooploal Chib. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MEANING OF “GOBJEB.” 

86 Bnuenow-atreet, Manchester: Aug. 9, 1879. 

This word, whioh has been borrowed by the 
canting fraternity from the Gypsies, is used by 
Gypsies to denote any person who is an alien to 
their race. Its real meaning was sought in 
vain until Dr. A. G. Faspati, the learned author 
of Let Tchinghianis de FEmpire ottoman, 
recently hit on its history and signification, and 
in so doing has added a link in the ohain of 
Gypsy migration. For this reason the following 
extracts from Dr. Paspati’s letter may interest 
your readers. U. T. Obofton. 

(1st letter.) 

“The Greeks of Enos, Dedi-agatch, and Orta- 
kioi, in the provinoe of Demotico, south of Andri- 
nople, call the donkey gadj6, a young donkey gad- 
jdtt, and a she-donkey gadjdla. The etymology of 
this word, used by the Greeks, is unknown to me. 
Now, as the Gypsies call a Greek Balami, i.e., 
swindler, rogue, have they not also given this word, 
donkey, to all foreigners 1 It is worth studying, 
and it may give the clue to the term so common for 
foreigners, or aliens to their race. I have written 
to a gentleman in those quarters, but I have not 
received any explanation of the Greek term, only 
that it is extremely common and well known. The 
Greeks generally call a donkey ydifiapos, a she- 
donkey yotSdpa. The ancient term ovos is rarely 
used.” 

(2nd letter.) 

“I have in my possession a very extensive glossary 
of the Greek language spoken in Trebizond and its 
suburbs. The author of this excellent little work 
is M. Balabani, professor of Greek in Kerassnnt, a 
city to the west of Trebizond, on the sea-coast. I 
wrote in my first letter that gadji, a foreigner, is a 
common term in Enos and Dedi-agatch for the 
donkey. In the glossary of M. Balabani, we have 
Karoos, atva, ucov (to k anX-gpov) Swrp,aUrjs, 
afifikvs ; that is, 

Kdtcho,m., kdtchena,f, kdtchiko, n. (the k hard); 
that is, O&lcho, gdlchcna, gdlchiko, difficult to 
learn, stupid. 

Karo-mvw (to k OKkrjpov) SvtrapSw, i.e., Oatch6no, 
v. [k hard), to learn with difficulty. 

It thus appears that gatchd is not a term peculiar to 
the inhabitants of Thrace, but to the region about 
Trebizond. Now, as the Greeks are termed 
Balam6, swindler, rogue, so the term gdtcho, 
meaning stupid, has been given to foreigners. 

“I do not know the origin, or rather the ety¬ 
mology, of this word. . . . [Here Dr. Paapati 
explains Zapari, ksildvi, and other words, by 
M. Balabani’s glossary, but the extract would exceed 
your limits.] Now these peculiar words, particu¬ 
larly gadj6 and Tchapari, belong to theJGreeka, and, 
strange to say, to the Greek inhabitants of Trebi¬ 
zond, who have always had very little intercourse 
with the Greeks of Roumelia. I think, then, that 
the Gypsies probably emigrated from Trebizond to 
Thraoe in the tenth and eleventh centuries, when a 
very brisk commerce was carried on between Trebi¬ 
zond and Thrace. Thus I think we have discovered 
a new station on their route to Thrace.” 


“VICEBOY OF ABASIA.” 

Ispahan : July 4, 1879. 

Although the question is neither very impor¬ 
tant nor interesting, I begyou to allow me to 
add a few words. The “ Wali of Besht ” men¬ 
tioned in Sir F. J. Goldsmid’s letter was the 
Gasem Khdn of my letter of March 20. He 
was Qdsem Khdn, Governor of Gildn,* and had 


* With Reaht as his residence. 


the surname Vdli. He died at Shlrdz, as 
Governor of Fare, some years ago, and his son 
Muhammed Khdn (Governor of Yezd till last 
March) reoeived the title of Vdll some time 
later. Of the ten Ydlls enumerated by Sanson, 
only two, viz., those of “Lauristan” and 
“ Aviza,” are at present existing; the Bdkhtidris 
are under a chief called Dkhdni, the Mazanderdn 
and Kermdn Ydlis are extinct; the other pro¬ 
vinces have ceased to belong to Persia. 

A. H. Schindler, 


international copyright and 
“ Macmillan’s magazine.” 

Nev York: June 28, 1879. 

The rejoinder signed “0.,” appended to my 
article entitled “An American View of Inter¬ 
national Copyright,” whioh appeared in the 
June numbdr of Macmillan, and was noticed in 
the Academy of June 7, turns principally 
upon a single word, in the use of which the 
writer thinks he has discovered a weak point 
in my argument. I used the word “ pressing ” 
to describe the present status of the question 
of international copyright between the United 
States and Great Britain, and “ C.” very 
adroitly assumes that the pressure is felt by 
American publishers only. His theory is that 
they are so thoroughly frightened by the recent 
appearance of cheap reprints of English books 
that, in order to secure themselves against 
ruinous competition, they are ready to give up 
“ piracy,” and to offer British authors a form 
of copyright that will enable them to retain 
oontrol of foreign books in this market. He 
virtually accuses them of resorting to sharp 
practice in order to attain this end, and assumes 
that interested motives only are at the bottom 
of their offer of Amerioan copyright to British 
authors. Even if this were the case, the ques¬ 
tion of motives is not under discussion. The 
only subject for enquiry is this, Is the proposed 
scheme just, fair, and practical P But “0.” is 
mistaken in every one of his assumptions, and 
seems to me to betray an ignorance of the 
history of the controversy, even of what has 
taken place in England, which is amazing in 
one who undertakes to write upon it. 

If “ 0.” had examined that history with even 
ordinary care, he would have seen that the 
pressure for international oopyright, as well as 
the most earnest recognition of its importance, 
has been on the part of British authors and 
publishers. Take, for instance, the Report of 
the Boyal Commission appointed under the 
authority of the Queen, in 1876, to make enquiry 
with regard to the laws and regulations relating 
to Home, Colonial, and International Copyright. 
So important was the last branch of the enquiry- 
considered, that nearly one-third of the evi¬ 
dence taken before the Commission was directed 
to the relations of England and the United 
States with regard to authors and reprints. The 
minutes of evidence published by the Commis¬ 
sion fairly bristle with references to the United 
States, often pointed with the usual sneers of 
“ piracy,” “ purloined wares,” &c.; and most of 
the witnesses, both authors and publishers, 
were not only iD favour of an international 
copyright with this country, but exceedingly 
anxious for the accomplishment of such a 
measure. I will quote but a single instanoe. 
Mr. John Blaokwood, the head of the well- 
known firm of Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, 
used this emphatic language: “I hold that 
international oopyright with America would be 
the greatest boon to authors and to literature, 
both in England and in Amerioa, that oould 
possibly be conferred, and every effort should 
be made to obtain it. All other questions are 
small in comparison with that. . . This 

* Report of Copyright Commission: Minutes of 
Evidence, p. 40, paragraph 825. 


is forcible language to be used with reference 
to a matter in which, if “ 0.” is right, British 
authors and publishers take no particular in¬ 
terest. If it was a matter of paramount im¬ 
portance in 1876, how, since nothing has occurred 
meanwhile to alter the situation in England, 
can it have shrunk into insignificance in 1879 ? 

I oould quote other witnesses to nearly the 
same effeot if it were worth while to heap cumu¬ 
lative evidenoe upon “ C.’s ” head; but this is 
sufficient to prove the existence of a general 
British “ pressure” for international oopyright 
with this country, and I will now cite a recent 
instance of individual “pressure” from a 
British author, who was himself a member of 
the Boyal Commission. As the letter was a 
private communication the writer’s name is 
withheld:— 

“-: October II, 1878. 

“ Messrs. Harper and Brothers, 

“Publishers, New York. 

“Gentlemen, —. . . You will have seen that 
I have taken a great interest in the copyright ques¬ 
tion. . . I believe one of the great difficulties 
hitherto has been that our English publishers have 
endeavoured to obtain inadmissible privileges in 
America. It is simply an author’s question ; and 
if you could get your Government to pass a Bill 
recognising the author's right, and no other, of 
course the result would be that you would nego¬ 
tiate directly with the author, or that he, if he did 
not avail himself of the form of registration and 
publication within, say, twelve months, would lose 
his Amerioan right altogether. . . .” 

The foregoing letter was received by Harper 
and Brothers about November 1, 1878. The 
suggestions of the writer were carefully con¬ 
sidered by them, and the result of their 
deliberations was embodied a few days later in 
a note to the Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts, in 
which they suggested the appointment of an 
International Conference to mature the terms 
of a copyright treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. In that note they took 
occasion to recall the assurance given by them 
to Sir Edward Thornton in 1870 that there was 
no disinclination on the part of American pub¬ 
lishers to pay British authors the same as they 
do American authors, and that American pub¬ 
lishers simply wished to be assured that they 
should have the privilege of printing and pub¬ 
lishing the books of Britisn authors in this 
country. The writer’s proposition, you will 
observe, does not consider the question of 
abstract rights; and the Harpers, accordingly, 
in their letter to Mr. Evarts, admitted that the 
scheme involved a waiver of those rights, while 
it secured practical benefits to English authors. 

I wish to make one point more. In the 
oourse of his reply “0. asserts that “any 
author who has made his mark in England 
may get from the American publisher who re¬ 
prints his books such royalty as the latter may 
consent to allow him, and if these allowances 
are threatened, they have not as yet been so 
seriously endangered as to excite alarm.” This 
must have been written without consultation 
with British authors, whose interests in this 
country are “ seriously endangered ” by un¬ 
authorised reprints that prevent their regular 
American publishers from paying as large sums 
as formerly for priority. There is no British 
author, I think, who finds his reoeipts from 
America diminishing who will not admit that 
the question is decidedly “ pressing,” although 
British publishers may view his embarrassment 
with beaming nonchalance. 

The case, therefore, stands just here: Ameri¬ 
can publishers, at the “pressing” solicitation 
of British authors, proffer a practical scheme 
of international oopyright, by which, as the 
Harpers said in a recent letter to the London 
Times, they propose to make obligatory and 
legally binding what has been for years 
heretofore a voluntary practice under our 
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law of “trade courtesy.” The scheme is 
hailed with acclamation by eminent British 
authors, who see in it nothing to which 
they object, or which they wish to change. 
But the British publisher, who for years 
has been crying out against “Yankee 

S irates,” stands sullenly aloof, grumbling: “ I 
on’t see what T am going to make by this 
arrangement. If I can’t put my fingers in this 
international copyright pie, I would rather 
‘ things should be left as they are.’ ” This is 
the key-note of “ O.’s" rejoinder. He does not 
claim that the American scheme would be un¬ 
just to British authors, while the whole drift of 
his reply is to the effect that any scheme must 
be absurd which does not include provisions for 
the benefit of British publishers. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that “0.” had 
no right whatever to assume that I wrote as the 
special exponent of the views of American pub¬ 
lishers. By so doing he charges me with false 
pretences, as I expressly claimed to set forth the 
views held by a large proportion of American 
readers. But, perhaps, I ought to feel compli¬ 
mented, as a party to a controversy, that my 
opponent, instead of meeting my arguments 
and statements fairly, should resort to persiflage, 
and to assumptions unwarranted by anything 
in my article or by the conditions of the con¬ 
troversy. 8. S. Conant. 


SCIENCE. 

BECENT BOOKS OK ACOUSTICS. 

The Philosophy of Music. ( Royal Institution 
Lectures.) By W. Pole, F.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. (Trubner & Co.) 

Beats in Music. Nature, vol. xiii., pp. 212, 
232. By W. Pole. 

Elementary Lessons on Sound. By Dr. W. H. 
Stone. (Macmillan.) 

Sound. By A. M. Mayer, Professor of Physics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
“ Nature Series.” (Macmillan.) 

The well-known work of Prof. Tyndall on 
Sound started in this country a general 
interest in modern acoustics; this has now 
developed a demand for works entering in 
some detail into the various sides of the 
subject. 

The work of Dr. Pole is that of an accom¬ 
plished musician, who possesses a sound 
basis of acquaintance with the old school of 
acoustics. The portion of the philosophy of 
music on which the author lays most stress, 
and on which he speaks most unmistakeably 
with the voice of a master, is the evolu¬ 
tion and history of scales and modes, the 
materials of music. On the Greek modes 
Dr. Pole is one of our highest authorities. 
On certain details of evolution we are 
perhaps somewhat less in accord with 
him, but we rejoice to see the common- 
sense way in which the subject is regarded. 
The notion that the scale had a natural 
origin is well dealt with. “ To prove the 
natural origin of the scale it would be neces¬ 
sary to show that some untaught person 
would be led to sing it by his untutored power 
alone, and this is certainly what no human 
being ever could or did do.” This, expanded 
and supplemented by facts, states the pre¬ 
liminary position of Helmholtz unassailably. 
As to the probable process of evolution of 
the earliest elements there is a judicious 
reserve. We think, however, that the con¬ 
siderable amount of evidence which exists 


for the early determination of fifths, octaves, 
and fourths by tuning the strings of the 
lyre, deserved mention. The whole tone 
I is unquestionably derived by Aristoxenus as 
the difference of a fifth and a fourth. The 
treatment of the question of the various uses 
of chromatic notes in modern music is very 
sensible. As to the mode of reckoning inter¬ 
vals for purposes of explanation, we have 
always objected to logarithms. The memory 
does not retain them, and numbers that the 
memory does not retain are useless for pur¬ 
poses of explanation. On the contrary, 
musicians already know the numbers of semi¬ 
tones which approximately represent any 
interval, and the small corrections required 
are retained without difficulty when expressed 
as portions of semitones. But this is a small 
educational detail. The views of the position 
and functions of musical grammar are very 
sound. There is only one point in the book 
to which exception can be taken ; this also 
appears in the essay in Nature, to which 
reference is made in the appendix; it is the 
failure to appreciate a certain fundamental 
element of Helmholtz’s work. Dr. Pole’s 
position may be described as in a sense con¬ 
servative. But it is unfortunate, as without 
the element in question the advance of Helm¬ 
holtz would have been materially less than it 
really was. The point is, there is a want of 
appreciation of the consequences of the ex¬ 
tended sensorium—of the fact that notes 
of different pitch affect different portions 
of the aural mechanism. A somewhat 
similar omission, not carried to its conse¬ 
quences in the same thoroughgoing way, 
existed in the earlier editions of Tyndall on 
Sound ; it was made the subject of comment 
in various quarters, and has been altered in 
the last edition, so Dr. Pole was not alone 
in his view. It is not too much to say that 
the solution of the question of consonance 
and dissonance (the question of Pythagoras) 
propounded by Helmholtz entirely fails if 
Dr. Pole’s view be admitted. This view is, 
that the freedom of an interval from beats 
depends only on their attaining a certain 
rapidity. But this is demonstrably untrue, 
and it is not the position of Helmholtz. 
That position is that, in consonances of two 
different tones, the different tones affect 
different parts of the sensorium, so that there 
are no beats formed between the funda¬ 
mentals. The same view leads Dr. Pole to 
maintain the existence of “Smith’s beats” 
(expounded in Smith’s Harmonics, 1759). 
But, if we admit the extended sensorium. 
Smith’s beats can have no existence in the 
ear, for they depend on the agitation of the 
ultimate receptive mechanism by both notes 
simultaneously. It is not strictly our busi¬ 
ness here to offer arguments; but we may 
say that in the particular case of the mis- 
tuned fifth, treated of at length by Dr. Pole 
both in the book and in Nature, the experi¬ 
ments indicated by Helmholtz, which are 
easily repeated, and ought to be repeated by 
anyone desiring to form an opinion on the 
subject, furnish a conclusive objective de¬ 
monstration of the absence of Smith’s beat. 
There is no wavering whatever in the in¬ 
tensity of either of the primary notes. The 
beats all consist of either harmonic or 
difference-tone. The subject is susceptible 


of further development, which we must 
reserve for another opportunity. 

On the whole, we may give unqualified 
praise to Dr. Pole’s work, so far as the 
specially musical and historical parts go. As 
an exposition of the position in which Helm¬ 
holtz has placed modern acoustics it is not 
free from error. It has not been alone in this 
respect, and we cannot refrain from observing 
that the work of Helmholtz is itself more 
popularly intelligible than most of the 
popular accounts of it that have appeared. 

The aim of the other two books we are 
considering is different. Dr. Stone’s book is 
an attempt, and we think a very successful 
one, at a manual of acoustics for the student 
slightly acquainted with mathematics, and 
willing to work; it embraces notices of all 
the principal subjects, chiefly connected with 
music, the consideration of which has recently 
been introduced into acoustics. And it 
introduces the study of orchestral instru¬ 
ments, on many of which Dr. Stone is a well- 
known performer. With the exception of an 
occasional slight obscurity, the book strikes 
us as admirable. 

Prof. Mayer’s little book is again different 
in its aim. It is a manual of experiments. 
These are described in familiar but graphic 
language, and there are plenty of illustra¬ 
tions. The author proceeds on the plan of 
inducing the student to make his own 
apparatus, an excellent education for the 
experimental philosopher. The use of 
resonators in the manner of Helmholtz is 
scarcely dealt with at all; but perhaps that 
is rightly reserved for a more advanced stage. 
In other respects the selection of experiments 
appears very good. 

R. H. M. Bosanqubt. 


THE GERMANIC VOWEL-SYSTEM. 
Untersuchungm iiber dm germanischen vo- 
kalismus. Von H. Paul. (Halle: Niemeyer.) 
This work oonsists of two treatises, which 
originally appeared in the Beitrdge zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur. 
The first, on “ The Vowels of Inflectional and 
Derivative Syllables in the Oldest Germanic 
Dialects,” has already been noticed by me in 
my last Annual Address as president of the 
Philological Society.- The second, “Contri¬ 
butions to the History of the Germanic 
Vowel-System,” is a group of more or less 
connected essays, some of which are a con¬ 
tinuation of the investigations of the former 
treatise, and begins with a short but highly 
interesting sketoh of the method followed, 
which is based on the assumption of the 
invariableness of phonetic lam, namely, that 
each sound under the same conditions can 
change in only one way, and that conse¬ 
quently, if the same sound changes differently 
in different words, only one of these changes 
can be considered as phonetic (physiological), 
and the other must be explained psycho¬ 
logically, by some kind of association. Thus, 
the Old-English preterite her appears in 
Modern English in two forms, bare and bore, 
the former being the only possible result of 
a purely phonetic change, while the latter 
owes its vowel entirely to the analogy of the 
participle boren. Although the influence of 
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analogy, or form-association, is self-evident 
in such oases, its systematic recognition in 
the study of older languages is of very late 
date; but it has already been applied with 
brilliant success by Paul, Sievers, and others 
to the comparative study of inflections, and 
has, indeed, raised that study from the 
purely dilettante stage in which it was left by 
the older sohool to a rigorously scientific 
one. Paul goes on to show that the excep¬ 
tions to the first principle are only apparent, 
the commonest cause of phonetic duplicates 
being mixture of dialects, as when Old-English 
hdl gives both hale and whole, the former 
being the only possible Northern, the latter 
the only possible Southern, form. Often the 
irregularity is purely literary or scribal, as 
when archaisms are retained in poetry or 
later MSS. He rightly says that the field of 
dialectal study cannot be too much narrowed; 
but I would go further, and say that the ideal 
of invariability of sound-change will not be 
attained till we confine ourselves to the 
language of a single individual, and not even 
here until external influences have been care¬ 
fully eliminated. 

These essays are so full of profound and 
far-reaching generalisations and of unex¬ 
pected elucidations of obscurities of detail, 
they show such a breadth of philological 
training and such a knowledge of the separate 
Germanic languages, that 1 can only single 
out a few examples here and there. 

In the section on vowel-syncope and stress 
the author has followed up the pioneer work 
of Sievers with great success, and has estab¬ 
lished a most important law in the aooentu- 
ation of trisyllables, namely, that the nomi¬ 
native endings had originally a weaker stress 
than the oblique ones, throwing the secondary 
accent baok on to the preceding syllable, as 
in *mikilaz, whence Old-Norse mikill, = 
*mikilr, with dropping of the unaccented 
a, while, conversely, the dative miklum, from 
*mikilum, drops the i and retains the 
acoented case-ending. 

In other sections he shows the general 
priority of o and w over a in unaccented 
syllables, as in Old High-German hano over 
Gothic and Old-English hans, and completes 
some recent investigations of Osthoff by 
determining the law that o and 5 preceded by 
j or i regularly became e, e, although in the 
extant stage of the Teutonic languages the 
older forms have often been restored by 
analogy. He explains the Old-English 
change of (tc) cweSo into eweVe by the analogy 
of nerje from nerju, and very ingeniously har¬ 
monises the Old-English instrumental dcege 
with the Old-Saxon dagu, by the hypothesis 
of a general extension of ja- stem forms, -ju 
giving -je. His rejection of the supposed 
u- mutation of e to i is also noteworthy; he 
dismisses the Old High-German him as an 
analogism from hiris, hirit, and vindicates 
the Old-English hem as “ urgermanisch.” 

Among the more special investigations, 
those on diphthongisation in Old Norse and 
Old English are of special interest. As re¬ 
gards the former, while agreeing in the 
general rejection of Schmidt’s well-known 
svarabhakti-theory, he supports Schmidt 
against Edzardi in considering eh (Jd) to be 
older than ea, the latter being a later deve¬ 


lopment before a ( shjdld , ikjalda, from pre¬ 
historic skebldu, skeolda). He also shows 
conclusively that the alternation of 6 — a, 
jo—ja, was originally common to all the 
Scandinavian languages. There is, in short, 
no shirking the fact that the oldest Icelandic 
practically represents the parent Scandi¬ 
navian. 

Paul has also cleared up many obscurities 
of Old-English phonology, and in some cases 
—as when he explains mergen from *mcergin, 
and this as a blending of *murgin and 
*morgan —has anticipated my own views. I 
had also come to the same conclusion about 
«£ from au, and can now cite the very archaic 
Aeodbald = E&dbald from Bede. But I dis¬ 
agree with him as to the antiquity of the 
fractured vowels, and I think that, when the 
evidence afforded by the collective edition of 
the oldest remains, on which I am now 
engaged, is before him, he will come to the 
conclusion that their rise is scarcely more 
than contemporary with the oldest extant texts 
—namely, 650 about. Thus our oldest charter 
(679) shows no trace of them : Berc(t)uald, 
Ghimberct, Irminred, Bernhard, Aeldred. In 
such words as meaht from historic nuect, the 
h which caused the fracture is itself of late 
development, and even the Vespasian Psalms, 
which carry out the fractures with greater 
consistency than any other text, show e not 
eo in fehtan from fectan, while reoht from rect 
is altogether exceptional, unless, which is 
doubtful, it can be assumed as the progenitor 
of the early West-Saxon ryht. Equally 
late is the development of round vowels 
out of syllabic liquids, which Paul erroneously 
assumes to be parent Westgermanic. When 
he is perplexed (p. 81) about the original 
root-vowel of heorot and heofor he need simply 
be referred to Bede’s henit and the heir of 
the Epinal glossary. So also the Blickling 
glosses (probably older than 700) gloss 
ablactatus by from milcum adoen, and mile is 
confirmed as the regular Anglian form by 
the evidence of the Durham Ritual; nor could 
the present milk ever have developed out of 
the Southern meolc from miluc. It is greatly 
to be regretted that Paul has had to rely on 
the Surtees edition of the Psalms, which teems 
with the grossest blunders. Paul remarks 
(p. 47), “ nur einmal mihtum the MS. 
has the regular maehtum. Again (p. 45), 
he is puzzled with geftum, where the MS. 
has simply gefum. A re-edition of this pre¬ 
cious text will form part of the work already 
mentioned. The Surtees edition of the 
Durham glosses is, I am told, even worse, 
but we now have all the Gospel texts com¬ 
plete in the magnificent Cambridge edition 
of Kemble and Skeat. The Ritual still 
awaits a competent editor. 

Hejtoy Sweet. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A great deal has been written of late years 
on the subject of the supposed historical develop¬ 
ment of the capacity for distinguishing colours, 
and it appears to be considered as an axiom by 
many who do not believe in the traditional story 
of the blindness of Homer that he knew neither 
blue nor green, and that his notions of colour in 
general were extremely vague and did not extend 
beyond a broad distinction between bright and 
dark colours. Mr. Gladstone, who was the first 


to start this hypothesis as early as 1868, was 
enabled to publish it more recently in a more 
elaborate form, as he had found numerous 
followers, especially in Germany, among whom 
Geiger tried to point out traces of a similar defect 
of sight in the Rigveda and in the Zendavesta, 
and Magnus to prove, on physiological grounds, 
that the sensibility of the retina had undergone 
a gradual development within the last few 
thousand years. Although this alleged perfecti¬ 
bility of the retina would give us a splendid 
chance of the most important discoveries in 
science some thousands of years hence, we con¬ 
fess to a feeling of pleasure on finding, from 
Prof. Marty’s interesting book on the Qeschicht- 
liche Entwickelung des Farbenainnea, that the facts 
collected by Messrs. Gladstone, Geiger, and 
others admit of a satisfactory explanation on 
totally different grounds from those brought 
forward by those scholars. If Homer does not 
speak of the blue sky or of the green meadows, 
it is simply because such prosaic epithets as these 
would not be in accordance with the laws of 
poetical diction; and the same consideration 
accounts for all the seeming anomalies and 
inaccuracies in those names of colours whioh he 
actually uses. It may seem strange that he 
attributes to the sea, now the colour of violet, 
now the colour of wine, and that he calls the 
blood purple or red in one place, and dark or 
black m another. But it is certainly quite as 
wonderful that he speaks of a singing bow¬ 
string or of the black skin of Odysseus, after his 
former beauty has been restored to him by 
Athene. It would be very unjust to tax Goethe 
with an inability to distinguish green from the 
colour of gold because he says that “ the golden 
tree of life alone is green.” Moreover, the ruins 
of Greek temples and the history of painting in 
Greece prove distinctly that all the colours 
which we now use were employed by the painters 
and architects of Greece as far baok as the sixth 
century b.o. ; and the ancient Egyptians, 
Chinese, and Indians knew them thousands of 
years earlier. Finally, all the physiological 
arguments adduced by Magnus have been suc¬ 
cessfully disposed of in Prof. Marty’s clever little 
book. 

A New Jurassic Mammal. —In recently ex¬ 
amining the Atlantosaurus- bads of the Rocky 
Mountains, Prof. Marsh has discovered some 
interesting fossils, including the lower jaw of a 
small mammal, which he describes in the last 
number of the American Journal of Science. 
Hitherto the only known Jurassio mammal from 
this country has been the Dryolestes priaeua of 
Marsh, from the same geological horizon. The 
recently-found jaw indicates a diminutive mar¬ 
supial differing widely from any living type, and 
having its nearest affinity with Owen’s genus 
Stylodon from the Purbeek beds of our own 
country. For the new genus, which is repre¬ 
sented by the jaw lately found in the Rocky 
Mountains, Marsh proposes the name of Stylaco- 
don, and for the speoies S. gracilis. 

The South African mail has brought the news 
of the death of Sir Thomas Maolear, for many 
years Astronomer Royal at the Cape of Good 
Hope. He was born in 1795, and educated for 
the medical profession, and for some years he 
practised as a surgeon at Biggleswade. But he 
became interested in practical astronomy, and 
made himself known by some observations and 
computations. In 1833 Henderson resigned his 
office as Astronomer Royal at the Cape, and 
Maclear was appointed to the post. He arrived at 
the Cape at the beginning of 1834, and prosecuted 
his astronomical labours at the observatory with 
assiduity and energy. Several causes, how¬ 
ever, seem to have hindered him from reaping 
for himself and for science all the fruits of bis 
exertions. The geodetical operations which he 
undertook for the Government in 1837, and 
which absorbed a great part of his time and 
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energy for a series of years, greatly interfered 
with the steady progress of his purely astro- 
nomical labours at the observatory. And the 
want of an adequate staff of assistants for 
promptly reducing the observations appears to 
nave been a constant source of trouble and of 
backwardness. It is to be feared that many 
thousands of meridional observations made by 
Maclear, or under his superintendence, _ will 
remain practioally lost to science by remaining 
anreduoed and unpublished. In 1819 the long- 
felt want of a sufficiently powerful equatoreal 
for extra-meridional observations was at last 
supplied, and Maclear oould avail' himself of 
the favourable position of his observatory in the 
Southern hemisphere to procure many series of 
excellent observations of comets, which are the 
more valuable and important as the comets 
were often observed in positions beyond the 
reach of observers in the Northern hemisphere. 
The results of Maclear’s geodetical operations 
were published in 1866 in two volumes under 
the title, Verification and Extension of La 
Caille's Arc of Meridian at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Quite independently of its strictly 
scientific value, the work possesses some interest 
even for the general reader, as it narrates some 
of the difficulties and hardships which Maclear 
had to encounter in the execution of his peaceful 
task in suoh a country. In 1870 he retired from 
the directorship of the Cape Observatory. Ten 
years before, he had been knighted for his 
services. The extent of Maclear’s astronomical 
labours, especially during the last twenty years 
of his directorship, is only imperfectly known 
to his fellow-workers in Europe, and it is to be 
hoped that full and authentic information will 
now be forthcoming, so that they may be able 
to do full justice to the merits of the veteran 
astronomer, who has now departed at the age of 
eighty-four. 


FINE ART. 

THE BEVERLEY MISERERES. 

The Misereres of Beverley Minster: a 
Complete Series of Drawings of the Seat 
Carvings in the Choir of St. John's, 
Beverley, Yorkshire; with Notes on the 
Plates and Subject. By T. Tindall Wild- 
ridge. (Hull: J. Plaxton.) 

The Misereres in Beverley Minster, although 
not the earliest, are among the best-known 
and most generally characteristic examples 
of an application of the work of the sculptor 
which, between the thirteenth and the six¬ 
teenth centuries, enriched our churches with 
the humorous fancies and exaggerations of 
grotesque art. Some of the Beverley Misereres 
have previously been eDgraved, as, for in¬ 
stance, those containing the arms of William 
Tate, “ thesaurarii hujus ecclesie 1520,” 
which will be found in Poulson’s Beverlac. 
This date is an interesting instance of the 
early use of Arabic numerals in inscriptions, 
and the figures are much better formed than 
is usual in the sixteenth century. The two 
Misereres engraved in Poulson’s work are 
represented on a larger scale, and with much 
greater sharpness and distinctness. Several 
have been engraved in Wright’s History of 
Caricature. These and other casual examples, 
scattered in books dealing with more general 
subjects, do not militate against the usefulness 
or necessity of a careful representation of the 
entire series of the Beverley Misereres. Mr. 
Wildridge has accomplished his work with a 
fair amount of success. The drawings are 
evidently executed with great care and fidelity, 


and the historical notes cure sufficiently explan¬ 
atory for the immediate purpose. The book 
is one which will be indispensable to those 
who desire to study Misereres, either in their 
relation to architecture or. to the comic art of 
the Middle Ages. 

There is a certain sense of incongruity in 
finding farcioal and even indecorous scenes of 
common life portrayed amid the grandeur of 
a Gothic church. It is another instance of 
the close relation between the sublime and 
the ridiculous; but the juxtaposition is inten¬ 
tional. We cannot suppose that the builders 
were conscious of any impropriety or profanity 
in placing representations of a brawl between 
a man and his wife, or the vagaries of a 
drunken priest, or broad suggestions of vice, 
in the midst of a building dedicated to sacred 
uses, and whose 

“ sky-like dome 

Hath typified, by reach of daring art, 

Infinity’s embraoe.” 

The sense of artistic incongruity was, we must 
suppose, less highly developed then than now, 
and the Misereres, although striking instances, 
are by no means the only proofs of its more 
rudimentary condition in the Middle Ages. 
Scores of similar examples are to be met with 
in illuminated MSS. and in early printed 
books. Ajt is of necessity a reflex of the life 
in which it has its being, and cannot be 
limited to ecclesiastical themes or purposes. 
Hence the mediaeval artist seems to have 
rejoiced in opportunities of escaping from the 
conventionalities of religious topics, and shows 
his delight by transcribing common scenes, 
and by humorously exaggerating the comic 
elements of the life around him. At Beverley 
the range of subjects is a wide one. Some 
are symbolical in character, as the one repre¬ 
senting the pelican feeding its young, which 
is carved on the archiepiscopal stall; others 
represent hunting scenes ; one shows a pack 
of apes robbing a pedlar'; in others we see 
dancing bears and monkeys. Several belong 
to the class of animal satires, and show scenes 
from the career of Reynard the fox, or such 
incidents as the shoeing of the goose. This 
is represented also at Whalley, with the 
addition of the following epigraph :— 

“ Whoso inelles hym of that al men doa, 

Let hym cum hier and sho the ghos.” 

The most interesting are those which deal 
with the life of the people. Thus we have a 
man blowing a fire (pi. ix.), a bear drawn 
along in a wickerwork barrow (pi. x.), three 
jesters dancing hand in hand (pi. xxii.), &c., See. 
The evils of domestic discord are shown in 
pi. xxv., where a woman is thrashing her hus¬ 
band, while a dog is dipping his inquisitive 
nose into the cauldron. In the next we have 
the same quarrelsome virago about to undergo 
a process for the “ taming of a shrew ” that 
was in favour with our ancestors, but even in 
the tumbril her hands are working woe to 
mankind. A similar episode of artist life is 
shown in pi. 1., where two carvers are repre¬ 
sented quarrelling. There is no lack of char¬ 
acter in the faces, and Mr. Wildridge may 
be right in his conjecture that they are por¬ 
traits of the sculptors of these Misereres. 

The zoological representations include the 
elephant, the lion, the ape, the fox, the bear, 
the stag, the dog, the wolf, the pig, the ram, 
the cat, the mouse, the hare, the owl, the 


goose, the hen, the swan, the hawk, and 
such imaginary creatures as the unicorn, 
the dragon, and the mermaid. The per¬ 
sonality of the devil was a prominent 
article of mediaeval belief, and his presence 
intrudes into several of these scenes. In one 
he is seen armed with the aspergil, chasing a 
lost soul. This is the central subject; on the 
left he is crouching behind a miser who is 
kneeling before his treasure-chest, and on 
the right he is grinning at a man who has a 
leathern bottle at his mouth and a ham in 
his arms. This is the mediaeval Cruikshank’s 
pictorial sermon against drunkenness and 
gluttony. The representations of the Spirit 
of Evil do not reach any high level of imagina¬ 
tion. He is the grinning imp of the Mystery 
Play rather than the Son of Morning, great, 
though fallen, who had become the enemy of 
mankind. There is nothing in these diabolic 
faces animated by the same artistic spirit that 
is shown in the terrible figure of the devil 
which the monkish artist has placed on the 
external parapet of the gallery of Notre Dame, 
looking down on the wicked world of Paris 
with a face in which torture, satisfaction, 
pride, lust, and all possible bestiality and 
wickedness are concentrated. 

The Beverley Misereres, as a whole, do not 
belong to the highest level of mediaeval art, 
but they are fairly typical of its average, and 
are excellent specimens of its objects and 
methods. William E. A. Axon. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

The design for the decoration of the dome of 
St Paul's prepared by Mr. R. Popplewell 
Pullan and Mr. Charles Heath Wilson is now on 
view at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and Mr. 
Wilson has written a short pamphlet descriptive 
of it. There is a large, and, we must say, 
over-ooloured and not attractive cartoon, re¬ 
presenting about one-sixth of the dome, and 
also a smaller sketch, which differs from the 
other in several details, and is generally 
superior to it. The subject chosen is the Te 
Deum. It is proposed to divide the inner surface 
of the dome above the windows into eight 
sections, by means of richly decorated ribs of 
architectural character. The ribs spring from 
thrones, on which are seated figures of prophets, 
about three times the size of life, and over each 
throne is a standing angel. In the cartoon 
these prophets and angels are fully coloured, 
but in the sketch they are shown in monochrome, 
like the ribs themselves. This is certainly the 
better treatment, for they belong to the 
architectural rather than to the pictorial part of 
the design, and they are so large that, unless 
kept subordinate in their colouring, they will 
dangerously affect the soale of the work. It 
may, perhaps, be objected that the monographic 
scheme requires that the prophets should bo 
drawn like the rest of the porsonages taking 
part in the heavenly chorus. If so, let another 
place be found for them, and let other figures be 
placed at the feet of the ribs. In a soheme for 
this same work which we proposed a year ago, * 
we got over a similar difficulty by the introduc¬ 
tion of allegorical figures. 

The eight dividing ribs converge towards the 
centre. They have foliaged caps from which 
spring arches, and over all is an entablature 
surrounding the eye of the dome. The spaces 
between the ribs are filled in their lower parts 
by an architectural composition, consisting of 
a colonnade raised upon a high podium or 
basement, the colonnade being broken in the 

* Academy, August 24, 1878, 
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middle of eaoh main compartment by the intro¬ 
duction of a canopy or open niohe. In each of 
these niches is enthroned an apostle, and be¬ 
tween the pillars, and in front of the podium, 
stand saints and martyrs; the rest of the dome 
above this architectural composition is filled 
with a multitude of angels on a blue ground. 
They are scattered about in a very aimless way 
in the cartoon, but much better managed in the 
sketch, where they fill the whole spaoe. On the 
plain space below the windows of the drum it 
is proposed to place a band of figures repre¬ 
senting "the Holy Church throughout all the 
World,” and on the top of the upper dome, im¬ 
perfectly visible through the eye of the lower, 
is to be painted the Holy Lamb, on a gold 
ground. This last will be so far away that it 
cannot form part of the same composition as 
the rest, but as the subject may be considered 
complete without it that is not an important 
objection. 

There is much in this scheme which may be 
improved on revision, but, taking it broadly, as 
we think its authors wish us to do, it seems to 
promise better than any other we have met 
with. Considered architecturally, it is far better 
than that upon which the committee are now 
engaged; and pictorially it is better, in that it 
is an monographic whole, instead of a number 
of separate and but slightly connected subjects. 
The subject chosen is a good one, and though at 
present there are faults in its arrangement—as, 
for instance, theintroduction of only eight apostles 
—they are not of the essence of the scheme. We 
cannot agree with the authors as to the desira¬ 
bility of a gold background if the work is 
executed in mosaic, and there are other points 
upon which we differ from them j but they 
have made a valuable contribution to the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject, and we hope it will 
receivo the attention it deserves. 

J. T. Micklethwaite. 


ART BOOKS, 

The Great Artiste: Sir Anthony Vandyck 
and Frans Hals. By Percy B. Head. (Samp¬ 
son Low and Co.) No graver fault than 
that of slightness is to be found, we think, 
with this new volume of the series of 
" Great Artists,” and slightness, it may be, 
was a necessary condition of the scheme of the 
work. The volume does not appeal to the 
specialist, nor indeed to the very serious student, 
but it says in a readable way to the passer-by 
much of what is known about Vandyck and 
about his less courtly but more vigorous 
comrade in portraiture, and like other books 
of the series it is illustrated by cuts after 
popular pictures which present the art of the 
master in easily-remembered fashion. Mr. 
Head writes pleasantly; he does not belong, 
we are glad to say, to the number of those who 
deem that in the information they convey lies 
sufficient excuse for a slovenly or incom¬ 
petent manner of conveying it. He is 
not only a burrower among petty facte; he is a 
writer who knows that it is necessary to be 
agreeable—knows that in literature it is neces¬ 
sary to be literary. Therefore his work is smoothly 
turned and of pleasant form, albeit—we are 
bound to admit—not more abounding in fine¬ 
ness or originality of criticism than in the 
research for minute facte. His work is indeed, 
and very frankly, elementary. Thus the story of 
Vandyck’s life gets told to better purpose than the 
story of his art. His career is pleasantly followed. 
The final chapter of art criticism is not without 
suggestive and interesting comment. Something 
of the affectation or mannerism of Vandyck’s 
method of portraiture is pointed out. We are 
told something of what he lacked, as well as of 
what he possessed. Mr. Head has views upon 
the influence of the artist’s work on the popu¬ 
larity of the Stuarts. Vandyck, he says, 


appears to have painted about five-and-twenty 

f utures of Henrietta Maria, and about thirty of 
ling Charles. These were popularised by en¬ 
gravings. Says Mr. Head: “ It is hardly 
fanciful to trace much of the enthusiastio vene¬ 
ration with which generation after generation 
continued to regard the memory of the ‘ martyr- 
king,’ and much of the romantio interest still 
associated with his name, to the character of 
the portraits by which his aspect was kept in 
universal memory. It is said that these alone, 
among actual portraits of real persons, have 
been used by considerable artists as models 
from which to paint the head of Christ. We 
need not overrate the influence on national 
thought oapable of being exercised by works of 
art that are made everywhere familiar by copies 
and engravings when we say that Vandyck 
is accountable for no small share of the strangely 
passionate affection with which a large section 
of the English people long cherished the re- 
membrance of the unhappy and unprofitable 
Stuarts.” With regard to the etchings of 
Vandyck — most characteristic sketohes 
upon oopper—illustrative, though they are, 
of his force more than of his weakness, Mr. 
Head says nothing, or next to nothing; and 
it seems to us—though Mr. Carpenter’s book is 
not by us for reference as we write—that the 
list he gives is shorter than Mr. Carpenter’s. 
If so, has he any special authority to cite ? We 
are aware that etchings attributed to Vandyck 
have been as freely overhauled as the drawings 
attributed to him, and that some of them have 
been as much, and no doubt as rightly, dis¬ 
credited. Turning to Mr. Head’s brief chapters 
on Frans Hals, we may say of them that, after 
acknowledging his obligations to certain foreign 
authorities, he proceeds to narrate, on the whole 
very fairly, the Bohemian career of the great 
man of Haarlem. Of this part of his Btudy 
little more need be said. In the criticism we 
could have wished somewhat greater insistanoe 
on Hals’s peculiar possession of the power to 
render the sight of the moment—-the character¬ 
istic that fleets as well as that which remains. 
Hals was a great impressionniste, and we doubt if 
Mr. Head has been absolutely well advised in 
insisting so much on Hals’s genre painting- 
on his place among genre painters. That is 
surely subordinate. He lives as a portrait | 
painter; and his genre pictures, such as they are, 
arose out of his vivid interest in life, so that 
even when it was properly question of por¬ 
traiture he oame to portray his personage, not 
as isolated or, so to say, complete in himself; 
but as part of the world of men, and affected 
by them—taking share in some action, if only 
of laughter or of drink. 

The Life and World of Edward Mattheio Ward, 
It.A. By James Daffome. (Virtue and Co.) 
If, as stated by Sir Walter Scott in the motto 
chosen for the title page of this book, “ It is the 
proper business of tne Fine Arts to delight the 
world at large by their popular effect rather 
than to puzzle and confound it by depth of 
learning,” then certainly Mr. E. M. Ward has 
fulfilled better than most painters the true aim 
of art, for his piotures have always been great 
favourites with the public. They have owed 
something of their popularity, no doubt, to the 
interest felt in the subjects he chose for repre¬ 
sentation, as it was his special study to find 
themes for his art in well-known historical 
events that were oapable of effective piotorial 
treatment. It is somewhat to be regretted that 
he did not choose his subjects from contemporary 
history, for his works would then have had a 
value tor future generations that they will 
hardly now possess; but, like many other 
painters, he was attracted by the greater 
picturesqueness of the past, and delighted chiefly 
in the Commonwealth and Georgian eras 
in England and the time of the .Revolution in 
Franoe. Happily, he was not tormented by 


any of those exalted ideas about the nature of 
High Art whioh troubled a previous generation 
of painters, but was content to paint in a lively 
historical genre style, even when executing his 
wall paintings in the oorridor of the House of 
Commons. In the present work we are given 
twelve Art Journal engravings from his princi¬ 
pal paintings, illustrating a life of the artist by 
Mr. James Daffome. Several of the plates, 
especially the capital one by Sharpe, of l)r. 
Johnson in Lord Chesterfields Ante-room, have 
suffered somewhat from wear since their first 
appearance, but others are still bright and good, 
and will be likely to find favour with admirers 
of this mode of illustration. The Life includes a 
good many letters, both from Ward himself 
and from other painters to him, but it is too 
much spun out by detailed descriptions of 
pictures, a genre in which Mr. Daffome par¬ 
ticularly excels. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Hamo Thorntcroit is engaged apon 
a bust of Prof. Owen which will probably be in 
the Royal Academy next year. 

The South Kensington Museum has just 
pnblished a catalogue of all the works of art 
and curiosity that have been lent to it and to 
the branch museum at Bethnal Green during 
the past year. Among these are several works 
which we have already noticed, and which still 
remain on view; but it may be mentioned that 
the fine collection of artistic jewels of the six¬ 
teenth century lent by the Marchioness of 
Conyngham has been withdrawn. Those in¬ 
teresting works have indeed been recontly sold 
—the superb necklace, with medallions repre¬ 
senting the scenes of the Passion, to the Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild, and the other seven 
pieces to the Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association will com¬ 
mence at Welshpool on Monday, August 25, 
under the presidency of 0. W. Williams, Esq., 
M.P. 

A cause of interest to antiquaries and archi¬ 
tects was tried at the reoent assizes at Leeds 
before Lord Justice Bramwell and a special 
iury. A report of the trial is given in the 
Eastern Morning News of August 7. The 
plaintiffs were Messrs. Botterill, architects, of 
Hull, and the defendant was the Rev. R. V. 
Whytehead, of Nunkeeling. At a few miles 
from Hull is the Ohurch of Skir laugh, whioh is 
well known as a valuable example of archi- 
tecture from its style, from its having been but 
little added to or altered, and from, its being 
dated. It has been notioed and illustrated by 
Britton, Pugin, and other writers. Some parts 
of it, especially the elaborate parapet and 
pinnacles of the tower, have become decayed, 
and accordingly it was decided, about a year 
ago, to restore it. A committee was appointed, 
and Mr. Botterill was chosen to carry out the 
repairs. The defendant, who lives in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, being informed that consideraole 
repairs were contemplated, and that the pro¬ 
posed architect had little or no experience in 
that kind of work, wrote a memorial to the 
committee requesting them to take care that no 
unnecessary demolition should take place, aud 
that “ the work be placed in skilful and experi¬ 
enced hands.” This memorial was sent to the 
various societies and individuals, and after 
having received numerous signatures was duly 
forwarded to the committee. Besides this the 
defendant wrote a private letter to the chief 
donors to the restoration fund with the same 
object, and stating that Mr. Botterill was “ a 
Wesleyan who oould show no experience in 
Churohwork.” He wrote another letter of 
s i mil a r import to the vioar, whioh letter had 
been destroyed, but the contents of it had been 
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transcribed from memory and were taken as 
evidence. The plaintiff in oonsequence brought 
an action against the defendant for libeL 'l'he 
main charge of libel was founded by the counsel 
for the p laintiff on the words “ is a "Wesleyan.” 
The defendant urged that the plaintiff had what 
might be called ‘ ‘ no experience in Church work,” 
and called several witnesses to prove that 
the drawings made for the restoration were 
inaccurately copied from the old work, that 
the course proposed to be pursued was not 
necessary or desirable, and that the building 
would in consequence suffer from the plaintiff s 
treatment. The jury found that the two letters 
were libellous but that the memorial was not 
so, and gave a verdict for the plaintiff with £50 
damages. 

One of our veteran Academicians—Mr. S. 
Cooper, the well-known cattle painter—was 
called upon recently to give evidence respecting 
a fraud which, it is to be feared, is too often 
practised for much pity to be felt for the 
unwary victim. Everyone knows how old 
masters are made to suffer for their fame by 
having miserable daubs fraudulently and ignor¬ 
antly attributed to them ; but the case is still 
worse when modem and living artists are made 
responsible for works which they never executed, 
since not only are the buyers cheated but the 
reputation of the artist is injured. Oertain 
artists, it would seem, suffer more from this 
sort of fraud than others, their works possibly 
being more easy to imitate. Morland, for 
instance, had four or five pictures added to his 
account for every one that he painted, and 
Sydney Cooper apparently is now treated in like 
manner, for he stated in examination that cut 
of 153 pictures submitted to him for verification 
only eleven were genuine. This is truly a 
terrible revelation of dishonesty, and jret the 
law finds it impossible to afford the artist any 
protection against this fraudulent traffic. In 
the trial at Bury St. Edmunds, at which Mr. 
Cooper appeared as a witness, a buyer sought to 
recover damages from a dealer for having sold 
him a picture signed “ T. S. Cooper,” which 
that artist indignantly repudiated, stating that 
it was not worth more than half-a-crown, 
though £32 had been given for it and some old 
china. The jury, however, were of opinion that 
the genuineness of the picture had not been 
directly guaranteed by the dealer, and so gave 
a verdict in his favour. 

Lovers of stained glass will be glad to have 
their attention called to the entertaining and 
scholarly article on “St. Neot’s in Cornwall” 
in the current number of Blackwood. The 
remote Cornish village possesses attractions for 
the artist and antiquary whioh will bear a 
favourable comparison with those of Fairford, 
though Fairford has put forward pretensions to 
the great name of Diirer, and has been visited 
probably by thousands where St. Neot’s has 
been visited by tens. 

The Kent Archaeological Society chose 
Romney Marsh this year for their annual 
excursion. The historical associations con¬ 
nected with this “ fifth quarter of the world,” 
and the number of ancient monuments con¬ 
tained in it, made the meeting of more than 
usual interest. 

The acquisition by the Belgian Government 
of the great triptych by Uuintin Matsys at 
Louvain (see Academy, May 3, 1879) has been 
finally accomplished, the Belgian Chamber 
having voted the sum of 200,000 frs. for this 
purpose. The town of Louvain wished, as 
Delore stated, to retain possession of _ this 
treasure, and at one time it seemed as if its 
offer of buying it from the Church of St. Poter 
would be accepted; but it is satisfactory to find 
that this splendid example of early Flemish 
painting .will now be placed in the Brussels 
Museum. 


A beautiful female portrait painted by 
Gdrard has lately been bequeathed to the 
Louvre, and has just been placed in one of the 
galleries of the French School. It represents 
the Countess Begnault de Saint-Jean d’Angdly. 

"With the substantial aid of the Austrian 
Emperor, Dr. Heinrich Kabdeho will compile an 
Austrian artists’ dictionary which will contain 
some 21,000 biographies. 

Piloty has finished a new picture, The Last 
Moments of the Girondists. 

The National-Liberal party of Germany have 
commissioned the painter Paulsen, of Berlin, 
to paint a portrait of the former president, 
Herr von Forckenbeck. 

A collection of contemporary portraits of 
Catherine H. is being made at St. Petersburg. 

The repairs of Scrassburg Cathedral, necessi¬ 
tated by the war, are approaching their con¬ 
clusion. 

In the competition for the poet Runeberg’s 
statue, the prise has been awarded to the 
Swedish sculptor, P. Hasselberg. 

A very fine etching by Rajon of L. Bonnat’s 
magnificent portrait of Victor Hugo in this 
year’s Salon is given in L'Art this week. The 
same portrait was reproduced by some process 
of photogravure in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
last month, but the painting did not lend itself 
well to this mode of reproduction, and came 
out very coarse-looking and blotchy, whereas 
Rajon’s etching is all that can be desired in 
quality and character. The trouble of thought 
vexing the old giant’s mind is admirably ex¬ 
pressed on his careworn countenance. It is a 
portrait that all worshippers at Victor Hugo’s 
shrine will like to possess. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc is still continuing in 
L'Art his series of articles on “ Decoration as 
applied to Buildings.” He has now arrived at 
the Byzantine period of architecture, in which 
decoration of all kinds held a supreme place. 
Large illustrations are given in the current 
number of the interior and exterior of the 
Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts this month is 
finished the interesting study of the Constable 
de Montmorency entitled “ Un Grand Seigneur 
du XVI 8 Siecle,” the first part of which we 
noticed some months ago. Unhappily, between 
the publication of the first and the second part, 
which has been delayed by the notices of exhibi¬ 
tions, the learned author, M. Ferdinand de 
Lasteyrie, has died (see Academy, May 24), so 
that the article in the present number appears 
as a posthumous work. To it is added a short 
biographical notice of M. de Lasteyrie, who has 
been lor many years an industrious writer on 
art and arohaeology. His works on glass- 
painting are well known. M. Duranty con¬ 
tinues in a third article his remarks on Egyp¬ 
tian art, M. Baignures finishes the critiques on 
the Salon, and the Marquis de Chennevieres 
gives a third article on the drawings by old 
masters recently exhibited in Paris. Several of 
these are very badly reproduoed; indeed, the 
whole illustration of the number is below the 
merit that we have been accustomed to expect 
from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The best thing 
m it is a study of four Roman children at 
school, drawn and etched by A. Piccinni, and 
printed by V 8 Cadart. 

We understand that the Buocess whioh has 
attended the issue of The Magazine of Art has 
induced the publishers to determine upon its 
enlargement, and preparations are being made 
to effect this change with tho commencement of 
the new volume in Ootober. The price of the 
magazine will remain unaltered. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte. 

By Eugbne L. Didier. (Sampson Loir & 

Co.) 

This is a disenchanting book. The balk of 
it consists of Mdme. Bonaparte’s letters to 
her father, describing to him her schemes, 
hopes, and fears in the pursuit of her rights 
and her ambition, her reception in Europeau 
society, her impressions of the people with 
whom she came in contact. In one of these 
letters we find her urging upon her father at 
considerable length the necessity of keeping 
faith with her. She adjures him not to show 
her letters to anybody under any pretext. 
“ They have been seen or heard of,” he says 
in reply, “ by no person but myself; and, to 
be candid with you, I would have been 
ashamed to expose them to anyone else.” It 
would have been better for Mdme. Bonaparte’s 
memory if her present biographer had been 
moved by the same tenderness. The publi¬ 
cation of letters laying bare her most secret 
motives strips all the romance off one of the 
few episodes in the history of the House of 
Bonaparte about which any romantic senti¬ 
ment had been allowed to Unger. The sym¬ 
pathy that was felt for the American wife of 
Jerome Bonaparte as the victim of the great 
Emperor’s tyrannical will and the cowardly 
subservience of her husband must undergo a 
serious change from the revelation here made 
of her character. We can no longer think 
of her as the ill-used wife and heroic mother 
who maintained a life-long struggle single- 
handed against imperial [power to clear her 
name from disgrace and secure her son’s law¬ 
ful inheritance. Her life, as now disclosed, is 
interesting and romantic enough, but it is a 
romance of a different kind—the romance of 
a heartless, calculating, intriguing, beautiful 
woman who played for a high stake with 
extraordinary adroitness and undaunted spirit, 
and was within an ace of being successful. 
Mdme. Bonaparte is more a subject for M. 
Alexandre Dumas than for any inheritor of 
the spirit of the ancient Greek drama. 

It was a singular chance that converted a 
high-spirited, impulsive girl, the daughter of 
a merchant in Baltimore, then a town of four 
thousand inhabitants, into a wildly ambitious 
schemer, resolved to play a leading part among 
the royal personages of Europe. Napoleon, 
believing that destiny was in love, not with 
himself alone, but with hia whole family, had 
given his brother Jerome, a youth of nineteen, 
a command in the navy, with the full faith 
that he would develop a genius enabling 
him to cope with Lord Nelson and make the 
French fleets as irresistible as the French 


armies. The course of his duties took Jerome 
to America, but the boy was made of weaker 
stuff than his elder brother, and spent the 
time which ought to have been given to the 
determined study of his jprofession in the 
frank enjoyment of the balls and dinners with 
which he was welcomed by American society. 
Chance led him to Baltimore, where he met 
Miss Patterson, and at once fell violently in 
love with her. The girl’s ambition was 
kindled by his addresses. Her friends tried 
in vain to persuade her of the folly of marry¬ 
ing a Bonaparte, who would probably cast 
her off as soon as he reached his own oountry. 
She declared that “ she would rather be the 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte for an hour, than 
the wife of any other man for life.” The 
articles of the marriage contract, which was 
drawn, up at Mr. Patterson’s instance for the 
protection of his daughter’s interests when he 
found that she would have her own Way, 
show that there were doubts from the first 
whether the union could be made valid in the 
ciroumstances according to the forms of 
French law. Jerome bound himself, in the 
event of the validity of the marriage being 
questioned, to execute any deed that might 
be necessary to give it completeness. It was 
further stipulated that if the marriage should 
be annulled “ on the demand of the said 
Jerome Bonaparte or any member of his 
family,” Elizabeth Patterson should have a 
right to a third of his “ real, personal, and 
mixed property.” The contracting parties 
were not left long in suspense as to the views 
of one member of the Bonaparte family. 
Napoleon had by this time conceived the idea 
of uniting his unmarried brothers and sisters 
with the Royal families of Europe, and the 
news of the imprudent alliance with the 
daughter of a Baltimore merchant filled him 
with anger. Jerome was ordered to return 
home by the first frigate sailing for Franoe, 
and to return alone. Captains of all French 
vessels were prohibited from receiving on board 
“ the young person with whom Citizen Jerome 
has connected himself.” The marriage was 
annulled bv the French Senate on the ground 
that it had been contracted during Jerome’s 
minority, without the consent of his mother, 
and without previous publication in the place 
of his nativity. 

The “young person” in question was 
probably not prepared for so prompt and 
overbearing an opposition to the match, but 
it did not intimidate her so much as her hus¬ 
band. She had unbounded confidence in her 
own powers of fascination, and believed that 
if she only could have an audience of Napoleon 
she would soon extort his consent. The 
ports of France being closed against her, she 
tried to get in as it were by the back 
door, and sailed with the frightened 
Jerome in one of her father’s ships for 
Lisbon. But she found French soldiers 
awaiting her arrival, with a message from the 
Emperor, asking what he could do for “ Miss 
Patterson,” and informing her that she could 
not be permitted to land. She tried a Dutch 
port with a similar result. Napoleon made 
no response to her haughty message, “ Tell 
your master that Madame Bonaparte is ambi¬ 
tious, and demands her rights as a member of 
the imperial family.” She had no resource 
but to retire to England, where she continued 


to hope for a turn of fortune in her favour, 
till she heard that her poor-spirited husband, 
who for some time kept sending her endearing 
messages, had married the Princess of Wiir- 
temberg, and received, as a reward for his 
perfidy, the crown of Westphalia. Then she 
returned to America, with a son who had been 
born while she was living near London. 
Jerome offered her a title and a pension. She 
declined his offer with scorn, but acoepted a 
pension from Napoleon, saying that she 
“ preferred being sheltered under the wings 
of an eagle to being suspended from the bul 
of a goose.” 

Thus ended Mdme. Bonaparte’s prospects of 
sharing in the glories of the First Empire. 
It was with no contented spirit that she 
resigned herself to the inevitable. Years 
afterwards she wrote to her father:— 

“ I hated and loathed a residence in Baltimore 
so much that, when I thought I was to spend 
my life there, I tried to screw my oourage up 
to the point of committing suicide. My 
cowardice, and only my cowardice, prevented 
my exchanging Baltimore for the grave. No 
consideration could have induced me to marry 
anyone there after having married the brother 
of an Emperor, and I believe that to this proud 
feeling I owe much of the respect and considera¬ 
tion shown me both in America and in Europe. 
After having married a person of the high rank 
I did, it beoame impossible for me ever to bend 
my spirit to marry anyone who had been my 
equal before my marriage, and it became im¬ 
possible for me ever to be oontented in a country 
where there exists no nobility, and where the 
society is unsuitable in every respect to my 
tastes.” 

Still she lived at Baltimore for about ten 
years, hoping, it may be supposed, against 
hope. She was roused from her inactivity by 
an event which would have extinguished all 
hope in a less buoyant and determined nature 
—the downfall of Napoleon in 1815. In spite 
of the remonstrances of her father, who seems 
to have thought her mad, she made a very 
decided and very unromantio and unsenti¬ 
mental move. She began by procuring from 
the Legislature of Maryland a divorce from 
Jerome, feariDg that he was base enough to 
come back to her in his fallen fortunes, and 
claim her money, the accumulation mainly of 
Napoleon’s pension judiciously invested. Then 
she set sail for Europe, partly for the purpose 
of enjoying cultivated society, but partly also, 
it would appear, on the chance of marrying 
some person of rank and distinction. She 
explained her plans with much frankness to 
her father after her arrival in England. “ You 
have always thought me a fool,” she says in 
effect, “ but you are mistaken. My conduct 
is perfectly sensible, and you must do every¬ 
thing that you can to help me.” 

“My misfortune and the declining state of my 
health have excited more interest here than in 
my own oountry, and have been a passport to 
the favour of the great. My talents and manners 
are likely to preserve their good opinion. . . . 
Everyone who knows me has heard that your 
wealth is enormous, and consequently they 
think that I shall have a large fortune from 
you. In Europe, a handsome woman who is 
likely to have a fortune may marry well; but 
if it gets about that her parents are dissatisfied 
with her, they will think she will get nothing 
by them, and if she had the beauty of Yenus ana 
the talents of Minerva no one will marry her. 
People here are not such fools as to marry poor 
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beauties, however much they may admire them. 
The reputation of your fortune would be a great 
advantage to me abroad, and 1 am sure you 
cannot object to my having the honour of it, 
provided you keep the substance. I beg that 
whatever you may think, you will say nothing 
and especially write nothing about me unless it 
be something likely to advance me. . . . 

I get on extremely well, and 1 assure you that 
although you have always taken me for a fool, 
it is not my oharaoter here. . . . Your 
own pride must be interested in having me the 
object of public esteem, and your interest is to 
have me placed in an elevated situation. . . . 
Adieu, my dear sir. 1 am going to dress for a 
ball at Lady Oondague’s, and am then obliged 
to go to one at General Trivin’s. . . . All 
my conduct is calculated, but you will undo the 
effects of my prudence if you write to certain 
people, who show your letters. Let people think 
you are proud of me, whioh indeed you have 
good reason to be, as I am very prudent and 
wise.” 

Thomas Moore was introduced to Mdme. 
Bonaparte, but did not like her. She was, 
he said, “ a beautiful woman without senti¬ 
ment.” Such a letter as the above abundantly 
confirms his judgment. In another letter, 
written from Baris, which she visited in the 
winter after the Bestoration, when it was 
crowded with notabilities, she again hints at 
the possibility of making a distinguished and 
advantageous match. But though much court 
was paid to her on the ground of her misfor¬ 
tunes, her wit, and her beauty, Mdme. Bona¬ 
parte returned to America without having 
found a husband to her mind. 

Her next visit to Europe three years after¬ 
wards seems to have been undertaken with 
the double object of escaping from the dis¬ 
tasteful society of Baltimore and securing 
for her son a share in the wealth which the 
Bonapartes had saved from the wreck of the 
Empire. She was very kindly received by 
Madame Mere and the Princess Borghese, 
but, as she bitterly complains, the Bonapartes 
were always lavish with kind words and slow 
to confer more substantial benefits. A large 
number of the letters in'M. Didier’s volume 
are occupied with a proposal which had the 
approval of the family—that her son J erome 
Bonaparte should marry the daughter of 
Joseph the ex-King of Spain. Upon this 
project Mdme. Bonaparte had set her heart. 

“It is my ardent wish to marry Bo to 
his cousin. Let nothing prevent it, as he has 
no other chance of being provided for. His 
family have certainly shown him every distinc¬ 
tion and mark of affection in their power. He 
has equal rank with them, and wifi always be 
in the first society in every country; but, 
although his birth makes him of high rank, his 
fortune is not likely to correspond with it. The 
only way to maintain him in the only position 
that can be natural to his name is to connect 
him with his father’s family by this marriage, 
ardently desired by them all. ... I beg, 
my dear six, you will advise Bo in this 
sense, and discourage all that tendency to 
romance and absurd falling in love which has 
been the ruin of your own family. 

“ I will never consent to his marrying anyone 
but a person of great wealth. He knows 1 oan 
only recognise a marriage of ambition and 
interest, and that his name and rank require it. 
... If Joseph makes the marriage, it will 
be better for me to empower you to act for me, 
to lose no time. ... I hope and trust, my 
dear sir, that you will have the goodness to 
attend to the security of a maintenance for the 


boy, either by ascertaining that the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, promised as her 
marriage portion, is given in common, unfettered 
by trustees, or that the Bum of fifty thousand be 
secured to him. Do not talk of the fifty until 
you find how they mean to arrange the hundred 
thousand. As to the Princess Borghese, she 
declares she will give nothing, either during 
her life or after her death. She has made the 
same promise to all her other nephews, and 
revoked it solemnly afterwards. She is quite 
mad.” 

The proposed marriage fell through, much 
to the anger of Mdme. Bonaparte, and not at 
all to the disappointment of her son. The 
boy did not share his mother’s views, in spite 
of her care in nursing his ambition. He 
liked American society as much as his mother 
disliked and despised it, and preferred his 
grandfather’s quiet house at Baltimore to all 
the show and brilliant company of the palaces 
of the dethroned Bonapartes. He drove her 
wild in the end by marrying an American 
girl, and so destroying his chances of being 
recognised as a member of the imperial 
family, entitled to all the privileges of his 
birth as the eldest son of Jerome. If he had 
married as his mother vehemently desired, the 
headship of the House of Bonaparte, upon the 
death of the late Prince Louis Napoleon, 
would probably have reverted to his line. 
After the establishment of the Second Empire, 
Mdme. Bonaparte tried in vain to got her 
son’s rights of membership formally estab¬ 
lished. A family council decided that he was 
entitled to the name of Bonaparte, but ex¬ 
cluded him from the succession. Subse¬ 
quently, upon the death of Jerome, he claimed 
a share in the estate, and his case was argued 
in a court of law, but the court would not 
admit the validity of the American marriage. 
Still, if Mdme. Bonaparte’s son had married 
his cousin, though it might not have affected 
the decision of the court of law, it would have 
materially influenced the decision of the 
family council, and the great-grandson of the 
Baltimore merchant might now have been the 
head of the House of Bonaparte. And by a 
strange irony of circumstance, Mdme. Bona¬ 
parte would have died only a few months too 
soon to see the fulfilment of her highest 
ambition. 

There is no trace in Mdme. Bonaparte’s letters 
of any consciousness that, in insisting upon her 
son’s marriage with a member of the imperial 
family, she was moved by precisely the same 
spirit as Napoleon when he repudiated her 
own marriage with Jerome. If this had been 
suggested to her, she was quite strong-minded 
enough to have admitted that Napoleon was 
fully justified in repudiating the marriage, 
while still maintaining that it was for her to 
do everything in her power to overcome his 
opposition. It has often been said that Elizabeth 
Patterson would have been a more fitting help¬ 
mate for Napoleon than for his feeble brother, 
and the compliment has been paid her of specu¬ 
lating whether his career might not have been 
different if he had had the counsel and support 
of a woman who combined rare shrewdness 
and prudence with many superlatively brilliant 
gifts. History is full of such “ might-have- 
beens.” It certainly is among the strangest 
of historical coincidences that a woman who 
was in so many respects a counterpart of 
Napoleon should have come so near being a 


member of his House and an integral part of 
its fortunes. If we are to accept the testimony 
of these letters, there was no respect in which 
the Baltimore beauty more closely resembled 
Napoleon than in her monstrous want of the 
moral sense. But it would not be fair to 
conclude that her letters to her father give a 
complete picture of her character. There is 
apparent in them a perverse feminine desire 
to aggravate the old gentleman, and it is 
hardly credible that she could have been 
so coolly and unscrupulously engrossed in 
the pursuit of money and social distinction 
as she represents to him. The bitter al¬ 
lusion in Mr. Patterson’s will to “ his 
daughter Betsy,” who “ has caused him 
more anxiety and trouble than all his other 
children put together,” shows that the rela¬ 
tions between father and daughter were the 
reverse of cordial. We must take Mdme. 
Bonaparte’s boasts to him about the worldly 
calculation with which she regulates every 
detail of her conduct with a certain allow¬ 
ance. To Lady Morgan she wrote in a very 
different strain, lamenting “ meg idees 
ronutntiques et met grandes passions” and 
speaking of “ a person calculated to make 
something of life ” as being “ unlike me as 
possible.” This may, of course, have been 
part of her calculation and diplomacy, but, at 
any rate, it suggests that in Mdme. Bonaparte’s 
letters to her father, which are the basis of 
M. Didier’s volume, we are far from having a 
complete presentation of a very remarkable 
and complex character. In a quotation which 
M. Didier gives from her will, she bequeaths 
to a grandson “ all histories of my life written 
by myself, my diaries, dialogues of the dead, 
letters received by me from various corre¬ 
spondents, and all manuscripts whatever 
belonging to me." Are these documents still 
in existence ? and what does M. Didier mean 
by saying in his preface that Mdme. Bona¬ 
parte’s letters to her father have recently been 
“discovered”? William Minto. 


The Book of Dumbartonshire: a History of 
the County, Burghs , Parishes, and Lands, 
Memoirs of Families, and Notices of Indus¬ 
tries carried on in the Lennox District. 
Joseph Irving. (Edinburgh and London: 
W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

The second explanatory title of this work 
would have been sufficient, and was rendered 
necessary by the main one, which conveys no 
suggestion whatever to the ordinary mind. 
A book may contain anything, but the formula, 
“ The Book,” is unmeaning, and seems affected. 
This, however, is a mere question of taste, 
and the author had an undoubted right to 
call his production by any name that pleased 
him, and as it appears to be considered the 
imperative duty of a reviewer to find some 
fault with any work that passes under his 
hands, and as this is the only adverse criti¬ 
cism in whioh it is proposed to indulge in the 
present instance, Mr. Irving’s nervous system 
will probably experience no severe shock by 
reason of this difference in regard to a matter 
of taste. 

In the year 1857 Mr. Irving published an 
octavo History of Dumbartonshire, which, 
from the small number printed, has already 
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become scarce. Three years later he Issued le 
a quarto volume, entitled, Dumbarton- tJ 
shire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Territorial, 
and, in 1860, A Lennox Garland, of which C( 

a second edition appeared in 1874. Finding a 

that his materials were not only unexhausted, o 
but rather increased, from new sources of 
information thrown open to him, he has p 
attempted to incorporate, in the three hand- p 
some quarto volumes before us, “ a permanent n 
record of what the oounty is in its sooial, a 
official, and business relations,” and to “ oom- 1 
bine the special attractions of an elegant c 
table-book for the drawing-room, and a useful 1 
companion in the library.” That he has a 
creditably fulfilled the task he set himself, m a 
all these particulars, may be at once oonoeded. l 
Typographically the volumes cannot fail to i 
please the most fastidious taste, and for s 
those who do not care to encounter the his- j 
torical and personal details comprised within 
the first two, the third will prove a perpetual i 
source of interest and amusement, for it is 1 
almost wholly piotorial. It contains no less < 
than thirty-three full-page portraits, and 
twenty views of the most remarkable private < 
residences in the oounty. These are pro- ' 
duoed by the chromo-lithographio prooess, 1 
aqd are undoubtedly more effective than the 
more elaborate and more artistic impressions . 
from the steel or copper-plate. The por¬ 
traits, with autograph signatures in facsimile, 
are those of well-known personages, either 
still living or not long deceased, most of 
whom were eminently noteworthy, not only as 
men of Dumbartonshire, but also as members 
of the British nation. It is only necessary 
to say that they include representatives of 
. the Crum-Ewings,- Orr-Ewings, Colquhouns, 
Campbells, Dennistouns, Mathesons, Napiers, 
and Smolletts to show that a judicious 
selection has been made. To each portrait 
is prefixed a brief but sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive biographioal account of the person 
represented, but beyond this the third volume 
is purely one of illustrations, and is thus 
complete in itself. 

The first volume is devoted to the general 
history of the oounty, commencing with the 
Roman occupation, a.d. 81, and ending with 
the most important occurrences of the year 
1877. As the text comprises less than four 
hundred pages, it is obvious that no one 
subject can have been treated exhaustively, 
but the author appears to have omitted 
nothing of absolute importance. The narra¬ 
tive runs easily and smoothly on, and, if 
there are some events about which one would 
like to know more, there are none mentioned 
concerning which the reader is left in the 
dark. However brief and concise the story, 
it gives a satisfactory general idea of the 
matter discussed, and it is perhaps the best 
compliment to the author to say that, 
although half a dozen volumes might be 
compiled from the materials which he has 
compressed within one, they would be mere 
elaborations, and would perhaps leave the 
reader not very much wiser in the end. 
Some of the quaint early records of the shire, 
which are quoted in extenso, are extremely 
interesting, and many of them are now 
printed for the first time. 

But the interest of general readers, at 


least out of Dumbartonshire, will centre in vi 
the second volume, in whioh Dumbarton ac 
Burgh and the various parishes of the m 
county are separately treated. A concise a 
account of each is followed by the succession A 
of ministers, whose personal history always ci 
has so much to do with that of all Scottish 
parishes, and this by elaborate narrative a 
pedigrees of its principal families. Of these 
may be mentioned those of Noble of Ferme • 
and Ardardan-Noble, Napier of Kiknahew, b 
Dennistoun of Colgrain, M'Aulay of Ardin- 
caple, Macfarlane of Arrochar, Colquhoun of 
Lues, and Smollett of Bonhill. This last t 
alone occupies no less than thirty-four pages, 
and has been compiled from “ charters, 
letters, and family deeds of all kinds, to 
which the author was granted the freest 
access by the present representative of the 
house. To those interested in this class of f 
literature this pedigree alone will ho we 1 
worth the price of the entire work. It wiu 
be news to many, perhaps to most, that the 
distinguished novelist of this family T as 
baptised at Cardross by the names of Tobias- 
George, although he appears to have never 
used the seoond name himself, nor to have 
been known by it. A view of the Yale of 
Leven, showing the birthplace of Smollett 
and the monument subsequently erected to 
his memory, accompanies this pedigree. 

As no book issued by the publishers of 
this work would be characteristically com¬ 
plete without a map.it may be said that, 
besides the general maps of the county, 
there are separate ones attached to t e 
accounts of the respective parishes, so 
■ minute and comprehensive that a person 
who had never seen Scotland .before, with 
these in his hand, could readily make his 
1 way from one looality to another, not only in 
; each parish, but throughout the entire j 

i ° It ^is to be hoped that Mr. Irving’s 
> example may find willing imitators in the 
, other Soottish shires. Every one of a senes 
of such books as these would be welcomed 
1 by an appreciative, if limited, olass of readers 
5 south of the Tweed, even if each author 
i chose to christen his production with the 

r title of “ The Book.” 

Joseph Lemuel Chester. 


vivacity, but is, unfortunately, waathw hi 
accuracy. M. Coumere has attempted too 
much, 7 and has sacrificed himself to th® 
modem passion for risxmes and handboOlM. 
A work in which a man should speak e» 


Histoxre de la Literature contemporaine 
chez let Slaves.. Par C. Courriisre. (Pans: 
Charpentier.) 

So long a time has elapsed since Theresa von 
Jacob (Talvj) published her Historical View 
of the Language and Literature of the Slavic 
Nations (New York, 1850), that another 
book on the subject was clearly wanted. 
Since the Crimean War there has Been * 
growing belief in the West of Europe that 
these peoples are not sufficiently known, and 
many Englishmen feel but poorly satisfied 
when they hear the sweeping statements ot 
sciolists that the Slavs have no literature and 
are without a history. M. Courriere, by his 
successful Histoire de la Literature contei.f 
poraine en Jtussie, gave every promise of hi. s 
ability to produce a useful book. This sketch, 
like the preceding one, is pleasantly written, 
with the usual French incisiveness and 


A wont 111 wiAiua* w. — * 

cathedra about so many Skvonm languagc 
and their literatures would obviously require 
a much longer time in its preparation than 
M. Courribre has been able to afford it. 
Accordingly, we find that, however useful his 
book may be, there are grave 
still graver inaccuracies. Nor, indeed, does 
he seem competent to give an opmion upon 
many of the most important questions of 

I Slavistic.” The division of these la nguaps 
,d their dialects on p. xv. of the preface is 
!ry inaccurate. What is the meaning of 
/fourfold separation of Great Russian into 
uscovite, Novgorodian, Siberian, and Cen- 
al ? This classification is altogether con¬ 
ned- it omits the Souzdalian and many 
ffiers’ recognised in the “ Sketch of a Great- 
Russian Provincial Dictionary (' Opyt ObUst 

ago velikorousskago f^fl^cl of 
t Petersburg in 1852, and the Lexicon ot 

* The following sentence contains two sin- 
nlar examples of begging the question 

; WoDitar et Miklosicz [sic], voulant dbmontret 
i patemitb du slovbne, s’appuient sur la ron- 
irmite de toumures grammaticales qui exude 
ntre le slavon d'Eglise et le 8 }°y® n ®V- 
utre que eette comparison ^ “biteure^ 
ar toutes les langues slaves out phis ou moms 
le rapports aveo le slavon de lEgl.se, Uest 
mrs de toute vraisemblance que Samt-Oyrme, 
/en Matodle, aitrejetd Ba langue materneUe 

jour se servir d’une langue dtrangere (p. 9). 

Which of the Neo-Slavonic languages stands 
n the closest relation to the Palaeoslavomcis 
just the important thing to prove. Upon 
this the whole question hangs. .Norwm we 
confidently aseert that Slavonic was the 
mother tongue of St. Cynl, as there »re 
siderable pounds for believing that he was 

by birth a Greek. -r, .. 

On p. 24 we have the Emperor Basil, 

who laid his hand so hewrily upon the Bui- 
garians, called “ Bolgaroebtom This may, 
however, be a misprint. The work of M. 
Drinov is quoted (p. 41) in such a manner as 
to make us doubt very much whether M. 
Courriere oau ever have read it. instead of 
believiDg that the Thracians were the an- 
cestors of the Bulgarians, the learned profeewor 
te opposes the theory. I cannot help tb“k»g 
i: our author’s way of writing Shafsjik a 
mistake. It would have been better to take 
>n the German form Sohafarik, with 
;u> readers in the West of Europe are well ac- 
ic ouaiuted. In bis detestation of everything 
er Teutonic, M. Courriere has ^ owod Weff to 
d. be carried too far, and it is dfficufrto foUow 
a him when he proposes to call Thor a lor , 

at Danzig Gdansk, and Breslau Vroclav. Again, 

j a trram always takes the Croatian formZahreb 

5 t K b. h aacu- 

rf S), and tha /.miliar Italian Spalatro 

,*■ becomes Mdlle. Jaeebs. and on p. 191 Prot. 
s, Sembera, whose recent onslaught on the 
h genuineness of the Judgment of Libusa 
must make ids name so familiar to every 
!d I Slavist,is turned into Seemhet. Courne 
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shows himself hut poorly read in Bohemian 
literature. The “Love Song of KingWenzel” 
and the “ Song on the Vysehrad ” are treated 
as genuine poems, although they have long 
since been shown to be spurious. Again, 
M. Courriere speaks of the Mater Verborum 
Oodex without any reference to the recent 
discoveries of MM. Patera and Baum, who 
have shown that a very large number of the 
glosses are forgeries by a modern hand. The 
names of Vacerad and Miroslav have been 
proved to be mere inventions. A full account 
of these disgraceful impostures will be found 
in the Bohemian Journal and in Jagic’s 
Archiv (iii., Band i.). In M. Leger’s La 
Boheme Historique, Pittoresque et Litter aire 
(Paris, 1867), in many respects a well-written 
and interesting book, under the head “ Gram- 
mairiens et Philologues,” we have “ Vacerad, 
1’auteur de Mater Verborum," which sounds 
rather absurd, to say the least. On p. 261 
of M. Courriere’s book we are told, “ Doucha 
et Madame Niemcova dcrivent des contes 
populaires.” Bozena Nemcova, well known 
by her Slovenske Povesti, died in 1862. 

As M. Courriere has already published a 
work on the subject, there is no mention of 
Russian literature in his present book. Those 
parts dealing with Slovak, Servian, and Polish 
authors are the best. The latter section is 
extremely well done, and the picture of the 
Gallicised Sarmatian of last century drawn 
vigorously. The remark of M. Courriere that 
the Poles, of all Slavonians, have invariably 
been the least Slavonic is essentially just. 
They were always aping foreign fashions, and 
in the wars which led to the dismemberment 
of the kingdom were more often fighting for 
the preservation of their aristocratic privi¬ 
leges than for national liberty. Well does 
Slowacki, speaking in the name of the people, 
although himself of aristocratic descent, cast 
this into the teeth of the poet Sigismund 
Krasinski:— 

“ To believe thee, son of the nobleman, 

It were a virtue in ns to endure slavery.” 

Not the least interesting part of M. 
Courriere’s work is the account of the 
Lusatian Wends or Sorbs and.'their vigorous 
stand against Germanisation. A valuable 
essay on this people was communicated to 
the second volume of the Slavonic Miscellany 
(Slavianski Sbornik) by Michael Homik, the 
present editor of the Sorbish Literary Journal. 
There is much pathos in the lines written 
just after the Dano-German War by one of 
their poets, Seiler, who died a year or so ago. 
Let us hope they will find an answer in the 
hearts of the victors. After alluding to the 
Sorbs who had perished in a cause with which 
they had in reality but little to do, Seiler 
thus feelingly concludes:— 

“ And Schleswig-Holstein freed 
Now joyfully becomes German. 

But what reward awaits 
You, O Slavonic people ? 

O Germany, keep all the glory 
Bought by our blood and tears, 

Only keep for us our domestic liberty. 

And preserve our nationality I ” 

M. Courriere finds room for a few words on 
the Kashubes, but he does not tell us in what 
respect their dialect is so interesting—viz., 
in having a system of accentuation quite 
different from the Polish. The editor of the 


best-known Kashubish books is called Ce'inow 
by M. Courriere, but his name appears on the 
title-page of his publications as Cenova. 
M. Courriere is certainly very unfortunate in 
his names. The account of the Little-Russian 
authors is exceedingly meagre. Hardly any¬ 
thing is said of Shevchenko, so justly cele¬ 
brated among his countrymen ; and the fine 
collection of Malorussian songs recently pub 
lished by MM. Dragomauov and Antonovich 
is not even mentioned. The conclusion of 
the work is devoted to'a consideration of 
Panslavism, about which M. Courriere writes 
very temperately, and shows how little chance 
there is that such visionary plans should lead to 
practical results. Persons in this country are 
slowly beginning to perceive that the idea is 
merely a bugbear brought forward by Russo- 
phobists for political purposes. Neither this 
imaginary terror nor the Berlin Treaty, about 
which so much nonsense has been chattered, 
will be able to prevent the Slavonic races 
from achieving their legitimate independence. 
“ All things come round to those who only 
wait.” Among sensible men who see through 
the imposture of the “autonomous ” province 
of Roumelia, may be reckoned Kanitz, than 
whom no one understands these countries 
better. The last volume of his Donau-BuU 
garien und der Balkan , just published, may 
be consulted with advantage. 

To conclude, M. Courriere’s book contains 
much valuable information, and is useful as 
satisfying (to a certain extent) a decided 
want; but it is a pity that he has not made 
it more complete and more accurate. 

W. R. Moefili.. 


A Year in a Lancashire Garden. By Henry 
A. Bright. (Macmillan.) 

In a Wiltshire Valley. By Mrs. Haughton. 
(Provost.) 

These two little books have one point at 
least in common. Each of them is the work 
of a close observer of nature, but in the one 
case the observation has been directed to the 
products of the soil; in the other, to its tillers 
and their families. One can scarcely help 
saying that the former are in somewhat the 
better case, and that the rheumatic denizen 
.of a damp Wiltshire valley might, sua si mala 
nor it, envy the loving care and genial circum¬ 
stances which the happy inmates of a Lanca¬ 
shire garden enjoy. 

However, it is by the merest accident that 
the two books have found themselves in juxta¬ 
position, and we need not follow further the 
comparison they suggest. 

Mr. Bright’s pleasant monograph (if we 
may so call it) contains a series of Garden 
Notes contributed by him, month by month, 
to the columns of the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
and thus they form a “record of a year’s 
work in a garden, and of those associations 
which a garden is so certain to call up.” It 
will be readily understood that in itself such 
a record might be very dull reading, and that, 
although the associations might be agreeable, 
they might easily be spoilt by their method 
of treatment. Mr. Bright has been very 
happy in his way of dealing with the subject. 
He takes us with him round his garden, 
points with pride and pleasure to its beauties 
as they in turn reveal themselves, and makes 


us feel something of the interest which 
intelligent ownership ought always to evoke. 
A lively anecdote, an appropriate quotation, 
a classical reference which stimulates one’s 
memory, and sometimes one’s criticism also— 
these are always at Mr. Bright’s command, 
and render him a very pleasant companion. 
With him flowers are not mere vehicles for 
introducing colour into a garden. In each of 
them, separately, a special interest is taken, 
and with each some particular association is 
connected. Mr. Bright is therefore neces¬ 
sarily an enemy to the ordinary “ bedding- 
out ” system, which he justly characterises 
as at once gaudy and monotonous, and also 
as being thoroughly subversive of a genuine 
love of horticulture. But the reaction shown 
in the introduction of echeverias and such-like 
plants needs direction ; otherwise, we may 
but exchange one kind of formality for 
another. In the Lancashire garden the 
following were among the happiest combina¬ 
tions:—A bed of agapanthus, surrounded 
with bright yellow peacock gazania; a bed 
of scarlet lobelia.cardinalis, edged with white 
ribbon-grass, and that again with blue lobelia 
speciosa; a bed of humea elegans, edged with 
the white variegated-leaved Miss Kingsbury 
pelargonium, and that again with the blue 
lobelia. Into other beds the variegated aloe 
and aralia were introduced as centres, and 
around them the more dwarf and brightly- 
coloured verbenas. A bed of mixed antirrhi¬ 
nums is often very successful, and we can 
strongly commend the use of clematis Jack- 
manni, trained bower-wise upon bent withies. 
But these are suggestions for another summer. 
This year we have had no sun to give its 
proper glory to the garden and make the 
hours spent among the flower-beds the plea¬ 
santest in the day. There is not much now 
to look forward to before indoor life again 
begins, and, so far as the garden is concerned, 
the only pleasures left to us are those of 
memory and hope. Both these will be en¬ 
hanced by the perusal of Mr. Bright’s handy 
volume, which, without a trace of affectation, 
gives ample evidence that the author’s mind 
is as well cultivated as his garden. 

In Mrs. Haughton’s sketches it is rather 
the absence than the presence of cultivation 
which forms the feature of interest. Old 
customs, quaint expressions, simple notions, 
still survive in “ a Wiltshire valley,” whose 
name, we suppose, is concealed lest the charm 
should be broken. The English Dialect 
Society may, perhaps, find there a few words 
to add to their Wiltshire vocabulary; but 
Mrs. Haughton is not very strong in this 
branch of her subject, as the following quo¬ 
tation will show :—“ Damp, warm weather 
was called muggy ; if changeable and stormy, 
cluttcry or casualty. A pert child would be 
called ‘just about peart.’ Vexing, in the 
sense of grieving or distressing anyone, was 
very common. A mother, heart-broken at 
the loss of a child, would say, ‘ I vexes about 
her terrible, I do.’ The verb to let, in its 
old sense of to hinder, was much used. A 
mug with a handle was called a quirk." 
Most of the above expressions are common to 
the South and West of England, but there 
are two— cluttery and quirk —which do not 
occur in Akerman’s Glossary or in the list 
compiled by John Britton—himself a Wilt- 
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shire man. The meaning and origin of the 
former is tolerably obvious, but we should 
doubt whether the latter is anything more 
than a local pronunciation of the familiar 
quart. There are a few amusing anecdotes 
and many truthful pictures of country life in 
Mrs. Haughton’s little volume, and, if it has 
pleased her to place them upon record, it 
would ill become us to find fault with her for 
having undertaken the task. We could, 
however, wish that she had done a little 
more, and given us in a systematic way some 
further details of the Arcadia in which she 
was born, and which has evidently preserved 
to an unusual degree the characteristics of an 
age long past and never to return. 

Chasms J. Robinson. 


THE CONTENT OE BONCE8VALLES. 

Resen a Historica de la Real Casa de Nuestra 

Senora de Roncesvalles. Por D. Hilario 

Sarasa. (Pamplona.) 

The story of Roland at Roncesvalles has been 
told in almost every European tongue. A 
mass of literature both in prose and verse has 
gathered round it, almost equalling that 
which tells the tale of Troy divine. The 
bibliography of the Chanson de Roland alone 
requires a separate volume. Enthusiasts of 
Homer have wandered throughout Greece, and 
upturned the mounds of Hissarlik; the geo¬ 
graphy of the Aeneid is minutely studied by 
the editors of Virgil; translators of Tasso 
have made pilgrimages to Jerusalem; but, so 
far as we are aware, not one of the many 
editors of the Chanson de Roland has ever 
set foot within the walls of Roncesvalles. 
The information of the guide-books is singu¬ 
larly at fault. The volumes of Florez and 
the Chroniclers of Navarre tell us only 
enough to stimulate but not to satisfy our 
curiosity. Huarte’s History is still in MS. 
among the archives of the convent. All 
welcome, then, to this little hook by Don 
Hilario Sarasa. 

Dom Moret m his Annals of Navarre opines 
that there may have been a chapel on the Col 
of Ibaneta, about a mile above Roncesvalles, 
even before the time of Charlemagne. This is 
far from being impossible. For Roncesvalles 
and Ibaneta lie upon the Roman Road from 
Bordeaux to Pamplona, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Chdteau Pignon, which was a 
military post from Roman times down to the 
seventeenth century. Christianity often 
established itself firmly along a Roman road 
ages before it got a footing in the regions on 
either side, and there were certainly Christian 
stations on this road long anterior to the 
eighth century. Legendary tradition here, as 
elsewhere in the Pyrenees, ascribes the founda¬ 
tion to Charlemagne. We seem to get on 
firmer ground when we read of the destruction 
of Ibaneta by Abderahman in a raid in 912. 
Certainly we should judge the ruins of the 
chapel (which we were fortunate to see 
before its restoration) to be architecturally 
not later than the tenth century. A legend 
tells of the miraculous finding of the sacred 
image of Our Lady on the site of Roncesvalles 
soon after the destruction of Ibaneta. In 
1006 a Bull of Pope John XVIII. begins the 
Ipng series of authentic documents, and 


mentions “ an hospital at Roncesvalles to 
whioh men ran from the four parts of the 
world, and a monastery with prior, knights, 
and brethren.” For Roncesvalles was 
not, as the guide-books say, merely a 
monastery of Augustine monks. It long 
existed as a separate Military Order; the 
Order of Roncesvalles, with its knights 
(“ nobles de su cuna ”), had its badge and 
•banner, crest and soldiers; and not monks 
alone, but even women (“ sorores ”), wore 
its badge. Its members were wholly in¬ 
dependent of episcopal jurisdiction every¬ 
where, and held directly from the Pope. The 
crest of Rpnoesvalles unites in one figure the 
Cross, the crozier, and the sword. The duties 
of the Order were to defend the pass, to lodge 
and feed the pilgrim, to tend the sick, and 
bury the dead. The prior sat second to the 
Bishop of Pamplona in the Cortds of Navarre, 
and the copy of the Gospels on which, in the 
absence of the latter, the King swore fidelity 
to the Fueros was kept in the archives of the 
convent. It was only in 1137 that Ronces- 
valles became partially affiliated to the 
Augustine Order, and that the priors and 
canons became regular instead of secular 
clergy. Yet even then the oaths of poverty 
and obedience were far from being absolute. 
The profession of the oanons ran : “ Renuntio 
propiis secundum quod hactenus consuetum 
est in ista ecclesia.” They still administered 
the property of the Order almost at their will, 
and, if they could make no regular testament, 
they could leave “ una disposicion en memo¬ 
rial deprecatorio,” which was usually executed 
by the Cabildo. 

The greatest benefactor of the convent was 
Don Sancho el Fuerte of Navarre, the victor 
at “Las Navas deTolosa” in 1212. He 
hung the chains that encircled the tent of 
the Moorish King in the new church whioh he 
built at Roncesvalles. He founded, also, a 
new hospital, and enriched the Order with 
enormous possessions and pastoral rights and 
freedom from toll and customs. On the north 
side of the high altar his effigy and that of 
his Queen, Clemencia, kneel in the present 
church, still gazing, as in the old, on the 
pleasing silvered image of the Blessed Virgin 
and her Divine Son which their piety placed 
above the high altar. But, though the chief, 
he was very far from being the sole bene¬ 
factor. Kings delighted to honour Ronces¬ 
valles. It had possessions in nearly every 
European land; in Spain and Portugal and 
France, in Italy and Germany, in England, 
Scotland, and in Ireland; in London, in 
“ Caringraso[CharingGross] junto a Londres,’ ’ 
in Conturbel (Canterbury), and in Oxford. 

“ In London,” we are told, “there was a long 
street called N. S. de Roncesvalles, in whioh 
all the houses had over their doors the ensigns 
of the Real Oasa. At the end of the street there 
was a church, and over the portal three crosses 
in form of the Use of Roncesvalles. After all 
the expenses of the hospital and administration 
had been covered, more than four thousand 
ducats were remitted yearly to the Real Oasa. 
All was lost in the time of Henry VIII.” 

This is the Roncesvalles alluded to by Chaucer. 
Many of the foreign possessions were aban¬ 
doned in consequence of the burning of the 
title-deeds in some of the many conflagrations 
of the place. Fires tire recorded in 14^5 and 


in 1468, in 1512, and again in 1626, not to 
mention subsequent occasions, besides the 
damage done by war, or by the snow, which 
often lies in winter two yards deep. In 1446 
seems to have occurred the greatest loss of 
the archives. No one can wonder at these 
frequent fires who has seen the reckless piling 
up of beechen logs on the open hearths,* even 
on a summer evening, still. At the summit 
of its prosperity Roncesvalles “ could admit 
1,000 sick within its hospitals, and it distri¬ 
buted annually from 25 to 30,000 rations, 
each consisting of a loaf of 16 oz., half a pint 
of wine, and sufficient soup and meat, or fish 
on the days of fast; the sick had chicken 
broth ( caldo de ave ) and mutton, medical 
attendance of every kind, and free interment, 
and after-masses, if death ensued.” 

After the fifteenth century Roncesvalles 
began to decline, mainly through a change in 
the mode of election of ity priors. These 
were no longer chosen from and by the com¬ 
munity, but from 1439 were nominated from 
outside the Order, by the Pope at first, and 
afterwards by the Kings of Spain. The priors 
thus appointed no longer lived upon the 
spot, but served at Court, and took but little 
interest in the Order of which they were the 
nominal heads. They were often useful to 
their Sovereign, and one of them—Francisco 
de Toledo—was among the ambassadors of 
Philip II. at the Council of Trent. The pro¬ 
perty of the Order was dissipated by their 
extravagance or by presents to their depend¬ 
ents. The valuable rights of pasturage and 
of freedom from toll and custom were aban¬ 
doned through neglect, and the monastery 
seemed hastening to an early ruin. This, 
however, was arrested in 1542 by the Doctor 
Navarro, through whose exertions a tripartite 
division of the revenues was made, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the Papal Bulls of Clement VII. and 
Paul III. One-third was to support the hos¬ 
pitals and fabric, one-third the prior had, and 
the last the chapter. This arrangement 
continued until the Revolution, working with 
success. 

In a few sentences of quiet dignity, Seiior 
Sarasa tells the story of the fall. Roncesvalles 
has been saved from utter extinction by the 
Concordat of 1851 under Pius IX. By this 
agreement, the oanons are again to be secular 
instead of regular clergy ; but, unhappily, no 
provision was made for their subsistence, and 
now not one remains. The prior and a few 
remaining clergy still perform the usual ser¬ 
vices ; and the buildings are preserved as a 
national monument. 

It is an ungrateful task to criticise a work 
so modestly written as is this, and which 
partially supplies so great a want. With 
the remaining space at our disposal, we will 
indicate a few other points whioh our author, 
through over-diffidenoe, has failed to notice. 
No details are given of the architectural 
features of the place, or of the exact date 
of the foundation of the several buildings. 
None of them are of unusual beauty; but it 
would be interesting to be able to trace with 
precision the earliest pointed style in the 
Chapel of San Salvador at Ibaneta, then that 
of the twelfth century in the small but grace¬ 
ful Church of St. Jacques, followed by that 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in 
the church and cloisters founded by Doq 
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Sancho, with their simply noble gates of 
beaten iron; and, lastly, that of the seven* 
teenth century in the present church, least 
beautiful of all, but comprising many a detail 
borrowed from the earlier churches. The 
pnzzle of the strange building called the 
Chapel of the Espiritu Santo, with its burial 
crypt, is still unexplained. It is more like 
the tomb of a Moslem saint than a Christian 
church. So far from exaggerating the artistic 
wealth of the church and monastery, Serior 
Sarasa passes by much that is of interest. 
The chess-board reliquary attributed to Charle¬ 
magne is a fine specimen of Limoges gold¬ 
smith’s work of the fourteenth century. The 
little polychrome, half-length, wooden statue 
of the Mater Dolorosa, by Juan de Valdes, 
is one of those wondrous carvings which are 
only to be seen in Spain. The hand-printed, 
elephantine choir-books are well worth the 
glance of an amateur. A list of the 
legendary relics of Boland and of Arch¬ 
bishop Turpin, within the convent, is given ; 
but no mention is made of Boland’s burying- 
place at Blaye, of the wondrous horn, or the 
good sword Durandal, or of the many cities 
which claimed to possess these relics. No 
reference is made to Dom Moret’s Con 
stituciones de Boncesvalles (Pamplona, 1791), 
a book which we have vainly sought for 
years. The curious suit between the canons, 
comendadores, and monks as to the right of 
military rank, alluded to by YaDguaa y 
Mirandad, is unmentioned. Quiet and peace¬ 
ful as is Bonceevalles now, we had expected 
to find some notice of the many wars that 
have raged around, and of the armies that 
have passed beneath its walls. On Tuesday, 
February 2, 1368, with “moult neige et 
froid,” our Black Prince marched by to the 
field of Navarete; in the first half of the 
sixteenth century the troops of Alva and of 
French Navarre passed and re-passed in many 
a bloody fight. In 1638 Our Lady of Bonces- 
valles miraculously proved how well she 
deserved her name (of Boscida Vallis, “the 
dewy valley’’) by sending a fog which so baffled 
a French invading army that it withdrew to 
shatter itself under the walls of Fuente 
Arabia. The hospital walls are still pierced 
with the loop-holes made by Napoleon’s 
soldiers in their first invasion, and again in 
1813 Soult and Erlon were delayed by mists, 
and thus Wellington had time to reach 
Sorauren. Since then two Carlist wars have 
passed, in the first of which the chapel at 
Ibaileta, which had stood so long, was burnt. 

Don H. Sarasa eulogises the salubrity of 
Bonceevalles as a summer residence, in spite 
of an uncertain climate. The beech-woods 
round are certainly magnificent, and afford 
ample shade. In the neighbourhood there is 
a wealth of remains, from probably pre¬ 
historic times, yet unexplored. The library, 
of 7,000 vols., with its Chinese MSS., besides 
the archives, awaits a reader. The proces¬ 
sions of Ascension week present a spectacle 
of earnest piety and self-denial hardly to be 
seen elsewhere. Boe and wild boar, and 
lesser. deer, are to be found in the woods, and 
trout in the neighbouring streams. And any¬ 
one who unites the tastes of sportsman, 
archaeologist, and artist might do far worse 
than spend a couple of summer months in this 
far-famed ruin, or in t)ip jpps of the nearest 


town, Burguete. No more courteous guide 
to history or antiquities can be found than 
the administrador contador, Don Hilario 
Sarasa. Wentworth Webster. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Two Miss Flemmings. By the Author 
of “ Bare Pale Margaret.” (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Grace. By Henry Turner. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Who is Mary ? By J. A. Sherer. (W. H. 
Allen <fe Co.) 

A Bunch of Shamrocks. By E. Owens Black- 
burne. (Newman & Co.) 

Titere are some novels—and it is not unsatis 
factory to see that the number of them is 
increasing—of which one ean only say that 
they are good pieces of ordinary journey work 
There was a time in the last century when 
novels were admittedly written as works of 
literature of a high kind, and only as such. 
A novel-writer took as much pains about the 
arrangement and evolution of his plot as an 
epic poet, and attended to his language and 
“ trimmings ” generally with at least as much 
care as was shown by his poetioal brother. 
But as the demand increased, and especially 
after the immense successes of Scott took 
away the reproach from novel-reading at the 
same time that they held up great prizes to 
novelists, all this was changed. Everybody 
wrote novels, and wrote them without the 
remotest reference to any academic principles 
whatever. The consequence has been that 
during the last half-century, notwith¬ 
standing the production of many memor¬ 
able works, the literary standard of novel¬ 
writing has been lower than that of any 
other kind of authorship. Now, however, 
while novels of really great merit are perhaps 
rarer than ever, and while the thoroughly 
worthless novel is produced by hundreds, 
there seems to be a considerable class of 
novelists who, without possessing genius or 
even conspicuous talent, really know some¬ 
thing about the rules of their profession. The 
author of Bare Pale Margaret is one of these, 
and one of the best of them. The Two Miss 
Flemmings is a book which nobody, we suppose, 
will read twice. No character in it dwells on 
the memory, no speech or phrase recurs to 
the mind, any more than do the characters or 
the speeches of ordinarily interesting and well- 
bred people with whom one has spent a week 
or a fortnight. We go our way and forget, 
unless we choose to exert our powers of 
remembrance, what manner of folk the two 
Miss Flemmings are. But while we read the 
book it occupies and interests us precisely as 
the living persons just alluded to might do. 
We are not irritated or bored or disgusted by 
it. Its plot is felt to be sufficient, its char¬ 
acters human, its dialect something different 
from that extraordinary novel lingo the like 
of which fortunately never issues from the 
lips of man or woman who lives and eats the 
air. It may seem that this is faint praise; 
in reality it is praise which cannot be accorded 
to more than about one in ten of the novels 
that are published, and cannot be accorded to 
most of these selected ones in anything like 
the measure in vyliich The Two Miss Flemmings 


deserves it. Mild Dorothy Flemming and im¬ 
petuous Cassandra, the very natural and very 
odious squire who is the father of the first 
and the uncle of the second. Max Drayton, 
sinned against but not himself sinning, and 
all the rest of the people deserve to be made 
acquaintances of, all the more, perhaps, 
because when we leave them we do not break 
our hearts. It is not easy to say whether the 
author has it in her power to write a better 
book, but the reviewer would pass his life in 
a state of devout thankfulness if he never met 
with a worse. 

To judge from Mr. Turner’s Grace, he has 
a good deal to do before he can claim admission 
into the class of workmanlike novelists. Here 
is one of the heroine’s speeohes:— 

“ You of the sterner sex oan scarcely imagine 
the feeling of consternation which comes over 
us like a summer cloud as we perceive some 
well-intentioned but awkward and clumsy 
applicant for the vacant valse approach with 
an unmeaning simper which gives no promise 
of compensatory intelligence.” 

Can anybody imagine the feelings of conster¬ 
nation which would come over him if a live 
young lady of the present day bestowed upon 
him such a sentence as this ? The phrase 
gives no insufficient idea of the contents of 
Grace. The author has got together a con¬ 
siderable number of stock characters. There 
is the wicked lawyer who secretly gambles ; 
the two daughters, one intelligent and self- 
reliant, the other beautiful and helpless, who 
are suddenly thrown on their own resources ; 
the clever literary man, the sharp detective, 
&c., &c., &c. All these puppets are put 
through the well-known paces, and utter 
sentiments and phrases of which we have 
given a sufficient specimen. Poetical justice 
is rigidly observed, and after a time the book 
comes to the end of its two volumes. But in 
no one of its characters is there half-an-hour’s 
life, and in no part of their fortunes is it 
possible to take the least interest. As the 
author himself seems to consider the writing 
of a novel as a thing to be done by an in¬ 
experienced person in a few days, the 
insufficiency of his own attempts is perhaps 
not altogether surprising. The work which 
Miss Grace Beaumont produced in this casual 
manner under the pressure of misfortune 
went, we are informed, through six editions 
in two or three years. We are afraid that a 
similar fortune is hardly in store for Grace. 

Mr. Sherer has, we think, hardly done 
himself justice in his interrogatively titled 
book. It contains some well-imagined charac¬ 
ters and a certain amount of shrewd observa¬ 
tion. But the story is very imperfectly 
developed, and the characters are not allowed 
room enough to show themselves to advan¬ 
tage. It is very rare with us to find fault 
with any book for being too short, but this is 
certainly the case with Who is Mary? A 
question of mysteriously uncertain identity 
needs a certain complication of action to 
develop and settle it, and this development 
can hardly he given in so short a novel as this. 
Mr. Sherer has, moreover, crowded his stage 
with promising characters who are not worked 
out. Caroline Lister begins well, but is suddenly 
discarded; Aurelian Bedford ends interest¬ 
ingly, but has practically no beginning at all. 
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The motto which the author haa prefixed 
seems to show some dissatisfaction with his 
work, and we should not be surprised if with 
more practice he turns out something much 
better. 

Mrs. Blackburne’s Bunch of Shamrocks —a 
volume of short Irish stories—is not only 
better than her longer novel-work, but is in 
itself decidedly good. The stories are of two 
kinds, the first being written in dialect, and 
the second in literary English. Of the first 
class—five in number—almost all are good; 
but the first two, “ Biddy Brady’s Banshee " 
and “ The Priest’s Boy,” are the best. The 
comparison of the Irish priest’s boy with the 
Scotch minister’s man is not uninteresting to 
the student of what we are now told to call 
“ racial differences.” Of the second class of 
stories, “ Denis Dhuv ” and “ Dick Wilkin’s 
Adventure ” are perhaps the most successful. 
But in truth there are not more than two or 
three of the fifteen tales which are not well 
worth the reading, either for pathos or for 
comedy. George Sahttsbubt. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Decline of Prosperity. By Ernest Seyd. 
(Stanford.) Mr. Seyd’s statistics and arguments 
nave a value independent of the particular 
purpose which he has in view. Monometallism, 
or the gold standard, holds in England a position 
which we believe will not be shaken by investi¬ 
gation, but it is neither fair nor rational to 
refuse to listen to what bi-metal lists have to say. 
It is no less silly to try to put them down by 
calling them fools than it was on M. Henri 
Cemuschi’s part to hope that England would be 
ruined because his amour propre was hurt at the 
slight effect his writings produoed in this 
country. Mr. Seyd really urges some very 
serious and important considerations. If matters 
are left as they are, he gives reason for think¬ 
ing that the silver-using countries in the West 
wul be compelled to demonetise it, it being 
impossible that they can retain a medium of 
exchange constantly losing its value in inter¬ 
national trade. All the silver of the West must 
then be thrown on the markets of the East, 
thereby enormously aggravating our present 
silver difficulties in connexion with India. 
More than three-fourths of the commerce of 
England, Mr. 8eyd farther contends, rest on a 
silver basis, and it is this part which has 
declined, a decline which he traces to the 
sudden arrest in the circulation of silver and 
the consequent fall in its value. We are sur¬ 
prised that Mr. Seyd does not perceive that he 
greatly weakens nis own case by refusing to 
admit that other powerful eauses have con¬ 
tributed to the depression. A manifestly one¬ 
sided argument can never produce much effect. 
The action of the German and American 
Governments, moreover, may stay the depre¬ 
ciation of silver, and divert the French Govern¬ 
ment from the adoption of a gold standard, 
though it is possible certainly that it might 
have a contraiy effeot by enabling the French 
to get rid of their silver. The weakest point 
in Mr. Seyd’s case is one that meets the eye at 
once on both his oover and his title-page. He 
cites as a motto a sentence from Sir Roderick 
Murchison, that “Providence seems to have 
originally adjusted the relative values of the 
precious metals, and the faot that their relations 
nave remained the same for ages will survive all 
theories.’’ Historically the sentence is false; 
the relative values of the two metals have 
undergone many changes. And if Providence 
had settled the matter, the intervention of man 
in the way Mr. Seyd proposes would be needless. 
But however mistaken Mr. Seyd himself may 


be on some matters of opinion, on matters of 
fact he is generally accurate, and the strongest 
dissentients from his conclusions will find much 
in this work the value of which it is impossible 
to question. 

Tourist's Guide to the Channel Islands. By 
Benjamin Clarke. (Stanford.) In this series 
of two-shilling guides, Mr. Stanford has pro¬ 
duoed not a few which have been excellent 
specimens of their kind. This excellence has 
been due to the faot that they have been written 
on quite a different plan from that usually 
adopted, and that their writers have either been 
skilled topographers or else local antiquaries 
of the beet kind. This Guide to the Channel 
Islands is unfortunately compiled on the old 
lines, and is a bad specimen even of that bad 
method. Mr. Clarke seems to have pieced his 
book together for the most part out of previous 
works, and, where he has not, one is rather 
inolined to regret his originality. His powers 
of architectural word-painting may be judged 
from his description of a church as “ Gothic 
with buttresses and a castellated tower and 
spire.” In front of another church he delivers 
himself as follows:—“ It is one of the best 
specimens of Church architecture in the island, 
and when we reflect that it was erected by the 
liberality of the Carey family . . our pleasure 
is increased.” Elsewhere we learn that the 
soundings between Jersey and some neighbour¬ 
ing rocks are “so deep as to repudiate the 
possibility of the island having been joined to 
Franoe.” It is not surprising that a writer of 
this calibre should have not attempted or should 
have utterly failed to render in any way the 
peculiar and striking beauty of Channel Island 
scenery. But Mr. Clarke might at least have 
been accurate. As it is, his proper namos 
are constantly misspelt; his figures (such as 
that which states the length of the coupes at Sark 
as 450 feet) are very misleading, and sometimes 
(as when he puts the length of Jersey at twenty 
miles) wildly wrong. He has, of course, made no 
attempt to indicate the numerous localities which 
have become classic ground through the Contem¬ 
plations and the Travailleurs de la Mer, though it 
appears from a silly joke that the existence of the 
latter book at least is not unknown to him. As 
for his estimates of the comparative merits of the 
scenery he describes, we can only hope that his 
victims will not take them on trust. He remarks, 
for instance, that “it is hardly worth while to 
descend to the bay [it is absurd to call it a har¬ 
bour] of Bee du Nez in Guernsey.” Now it so 
happens that not only is Bee du Nez a gem in 
inself, but it is more characteristic of the pecu¬ 
liar scenery of thejarchipelago than any other 
single place. The slope of the ground arrested 
at a sharp, short cliff, instead of continuing to 
the sea level, the creux, or shafted cavern, close 
at hand, distinguish these little bays from a 
Devonshire or Cornish “ mouth ” just as the 
oentral rivulet and the granite rocks remind the 
visitor of the latter. But such points as these 
are lost on guides such as Mr. Clarke. 

Plodding On. By H. Curwen. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.) Mr. Curwen, as his Love in 
London, if not his Sorrow and Song, Bhowed, is 
a bookmaker with a faculty of being something 
better; indeed, a bookmaker who is too good for 
his trade. In these sketches, however, which 
are obvious attempts to catch some of the sun 
of popular favour which shines on Dr. Smiles, 
he has relapsed into bookmaking pure and 
simple. They are mere rechauffis, quite honest 
and avowed, of different books which suit the 

f urposes of what the Italians call a selfelpista. 

'eabody, Kitto, Chambers, Knight, Hugh 
Miller, &c., are the subjects of the sections. 
For one of them—that on Hugh Miller—Mr. 
Curwen thanks “A Kind Contributor.” The 
thanks had better have accompanied tho 
return of the “kind contributor's” contri¬ 


bution, which contains some of the greatest 
absurdities we have ever read. Hugh Miller’s 
death was p&thetio, his life interesting, and 
much of his work delightful. But to say thiat^his 
articles in the Witness “possessed die Attic 
grace and completeness of articles in the 
Spectator, with the additional attraction of ex¬ 
hibiting greater grasp and vigour of thought,” 
is simple nonsense. When the kind contributor 
says that Footprints of the Creator “ completely 
demolished the development theory,” he merely 
shows that he is talking about something whicn 
he does not understand. Mr. Curwen’s own 
contributions are much better. He might, 
however, have left out the article on Abraham . 
Lincoln with no small advantage. 

Memorials of T. Godfrey-Faussett. (James 
Parker and Co.) These Memorials of the 
kindly and learned antiquary of Canterbury 
consist of hymns translated by Mr. Faussett 
from the English into rhyming Latin verse. 
Thelittle volume, issued in a limited impression, 
with the paper and binding of an idition de luxe, 
is prefaced by the “ Personal Recollections of a 
Friend,” whose signature, W. J. L., with a 
reference to the Chapel Royal, Savoy, identifies 
the writer. The work left by Mr. Faussett as 
an archaeologist is moderate in compass, but of 
rare accuracy and completeness within its own 
limits. During his long illness he still toiled 
on indefatigably; and still his happy spirit 
showed itself in pun, and jest, and rhyme, as 
often in Latin as in English. Almost in his last 
hours he translated the words of the hymn for 
children, “ Jesus, tender Shepherd,” of which we 
copy the first verse:— 

“ Jesu, Pastor o tenelle, 

Agno procul huic dispella 
Quicquid sit pericnlum; 

Per tenebraa esto qnies, 

To propinquo, donee dies 
Repetet cubiculum.” 

A charming picture is presented in the “Recol¬ 
lections ” of Mr. Faussett’s library, the room 
over the Norman Gateway of Canterbury, one of 
the oldest inhabited rooms in England, in 
which were collected “ tall copies of rare books, 
illuminated piotures, carvings, quaint furniture, 
Anglo-Saxon relics; ” the perfume_ of lime- 
blossoms and the hum of bees stole in through 
the open windows, and the Cathedral bells 
chimed the divisions of the hours. To Mr. 
Faussett we owe the article on “ Canterbury ” 
in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

Sammlung Allengliecher Legenden grossen- 
theils turn ersten Male herausgegeben. Yon C. 
Horstmann. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) Tho 
collection consists of two parts—first, the Ver¬ 
non MS. fragment of a metrical translation of 
some legends from the Legenda Aurea ; 
secondly, a number of unconnected legends 
from various quarters, including an In- 
fancia Salvatoris (MS. Harl. 3954, fol. 70), 
Canticum de Creations, S. Magdalena, Marina, 
Eufrosyne, Cristyne, Dorothe, Robert of Cisyle, 
and others. The volume, which is one of 
many tokens of the zeal with which German 
scholars pursue the study of Early English, is 
dedicated to Mr. F. J. Fumivall. 

Messrs. Collins have added to their series 
of “ School and College Classics” King Henry 
V. and A Midsummer Night's Dream, edited by 
Samuel Neil; Coriolanus, edited by James 
Colville; King John, edited by the Rev. F. G. 
Fleay; and Bacon's Essays, i. — xxxi., edited by 
the Rev. Henry Lewis. Mr. Neil’s prefaces are 
the careful work of a well-read Shakspere soholar. 
Credit is due to Mr. Colville for the attention 
which he pays to the subject of Shakspere’s 
versification. Here he goes for the most part 
under the guidance of Mr. A. J. Ellis. It is a 
pity that Mr. Colville has, in a large measure, 
neglected his opportunity of letting students 
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see for themselves how Shakspere used North’s 
Plutarch for dramatic purposes. Mr. Fleay 
reprints with Shakspere’a King _ John the 
Troublesome Reign of. King John. This old play, 
he supposes, was written with special reference 
to the Spanish Armada,, and appeared as a rival 
play to the Famous History of Thomas Stukeley. 
Shakspere's King John was, in Mr. Fleay’s 
opinion, “ in like manner written with a view 
to the second projected Spanish invasion of 
England in 1595.” The most interesting 
feature of Mr. Lewis’s edition of Bacon’s Essays 
s the analysis appended to each essay. Bacon’s 
essays lend themselves to this kind of treat¬ 
ment, which is of use in such an edition as the 
present in directing the attention of students to 
the mode of their construction. 

Mb. W. J. Ro lfe’8 editions of single plays of 
Shakspere, published by Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, take a high place among 
the texts edited for school and college use. 
The notes are scholarly in matter and clear in 
style. The verbal and textual study of the 
play does not preclude some attempt to help the 
student in an effort to comprehend it as a work 
of art. Paper and type are delightful to the 
eye, and suoh persons as admire the illustra¬ 
tions of Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere will be 
pleased to find some of them reproduced in Mr. 
Bolfe’s editions. To the plays already pub¬ 
lished he has recently added As You Like It and 
King Henry V. 

A third recent edition of King Henry V. is 
that of Dr. W. Wagner (Berlin: Weidmann). 
The editor’s name assures us that the work is 
executed with competent knowledge and 
scholarly aoouraoy. Dr. Wagner’s notes— 
printed at the foot of the page—are short, dear, 
and to the point. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have in the 
press Godwyn's Ordeal, a novel by Mrs. J. K. 
Spender, and Records of a Stormy Life, by the 
author of Recommended to Mercy and other 
successful novels. 

Mb. H. Sweet’s collective edition of the 
oldest remains of the English language, which 
will be published by the Early English Text 
Society, is nearly ready for press. It will in¬ 
clude all the texts earlier than Alfred’s time, 
grouped chronologically and by dialect, and 
will be accompanied by a very full glossary and 
grammar. All the texts will be taken directly 
from the MSS. For this purpose Mr. Sweet has 
obtained the loan of various MSS. from Conti¬ 
nental libraries, among themtheEpinal glossary, 
which is probably the oldest specimen of English 
in existence. The proper names in Bede will be 
given from four MSS. The Bunic inscriptions 
will be transcribed into ordinary letters on a 
uniform system. All the English Charters pre¬ 
served in contemporary vellums will be printed 
in full, the boundaries of the oldest West- 
Saxon Charters (going back to 778), whioh were 
suppressed by Kemble, and the proper names 
being also given. 

The second volume of Dr. Baur’s Church 
History of the First Three Centuries will be issued 
to subscribers in the course of the next fort¬ 
night. It forms the twentieth volume of the 
“Translation Fund” series, of which Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate are the publishers. 

Mb. B. E. Peach has reprinted from the 
Bath Chronicle, under the title of The Bath Abbey 
Library, with Notes thereon, two letters on the. 
subject of the collection of books in the abbey. 
An abortive attempt was made some twelve 
years ago to rescue these volumes from obscurity 
and decay, and we hope that the effort now 
directed by Mr. Peach may meet with the success 
it deserves. The present rector has proposed to 
place the library in Prior Jlirde’s Chapel; but it 


certainly seems desirable on all grounds that the 
offer made on behalf of the Free Public Library 
—whioh provides for its use and safe custody, 
its insurance to its full value, and its restitution 
to the parish if the institution prove ultimately 
unsuccessful—should be accepted, and accepted 
promptly. The library, it may be added, was 
begun by Bishop Lake during his episcopate, 
1616-24, and received accessions from Lord 
St. John, Sir William Waller, Henry Chapman, 
Prynne, Sir Lancelot Lake, Anne Duchess of 
Monmouth, Bishop Creighton, Sir Bichard 
Craves, Cuidott, Ashmole, and Bishop Ken, 
the date of the last benefaction being apparently 
about 1715. Many of the books are in bad con¬ 
dition, while some are irreparably injured, and 
it is certainly most desirable for the credit of the 
city that a stop should be put to the further 
progress of the mischief as speedily as possible. 
We shall be glad to hear that Mr. Peach’s 
recommendations have been carried out. 

Messrs.W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen 
have in the press, to be published early in Sep¬ 
tember, Sporting Sketches at Home and Abroad, 
by “ Bagatelle.” 

It is proposed to publish, at Cracow, from 
January ,1 next, a periodical in the French 
language, to be entitled Revue des Litteratures 
Slaves. It will be edited by M. Jules Mein, 
who is already favourably known as a trans¬ 
lator of Slavonic poetry. The Revue will be 
devoted principally to oriticisms of Russian, 
Polish, and Bohemian authors. 

The death is announced of Miss Elizabeth 
Taylor, author of Blindpits, Quixtar, &c., and of 
numerous contributions to periodical literature. 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry quotes the 
followinginstance of an old superstition lingering 
where one would scaroely have expected to find 
it from a recent number of the Waco (Texas) 

Examiner :— 

“Dr. B. P. Groves, the druggist, yesterday paid 
Mr. Weir, of Brown County, the round sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for a stone—reputed to be 
a veritable mad stone. Mr. Weir, we are told, 
found the stone in the stomaohof a deer, in Arizona 
County, several years ago, and we are further in¬ 
formed that it never fails to extract the poison of 
mad dogs, snakes, tarantulas, and other venomous 
reptiles, insects, and animals. The doctor will keep 
the stone at his store, for the benefit of anyone 
who may wish to test its virtues.” 

We learn from the Revue Politique et Litteraire 
that M. Cordelia, one of the Creek Commis¬ 
sioners at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, has just 
published a book on Athens Examined from the 
Hydraulic Point of View. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the topo¬ 
graphy of Athens and its geologioal and minera¬ 
logies! features; while the second contains a 
history of hydraulics in antiquity. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, M. Weil read a 
paper on a papyrus found in the Serapeium at 
Memphis which is attributed to the first half of 
the seoond century b.c. It contains fragments of 
the Greek poets, among which M. Weil believes 
that he has discovered a continuous passage of 
forty-four lines from Euripides, hitherto un¬ 
known, two fragments of Aeschylus, one from 
a comedy, and two epigrams of the Alexandrine 
age. This papyrus will immediately appear in 
the Annuaire of the Association pour l’Avanoe- 
ment des Etudes Grecques. 

A correspondent points out that the Old- 
French bigot occurs (as a surname) considerably 
before Wace’s time, Roger Bigot, founder of the 
house of Norfolk, being often mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. Even this is not the earliest 
instance, for Mr. Planch6 {The Conqueror and 
his Companions, vol. ii., p. 64) notes that Robert 
le Bigod, father of Roger, was a witness to the 
foundation of St. Phitipert-svir-B^sle in 1066. 


Pbof. Kovalevsky, of the University of 
Mosoow, editor of the Russian Critical Review, 
has just published a book on the Causes, Pro¬ 
gress, and Results of the Downfall of Communal 
Property in Land. He has been collecting 
materials for many years at the British Museum, 
the Library of the India Offioe, and the National 
Library in Paris, as well as in Russian libraries. 
Prof. Kovalevsky’s earlier work, on the History 
of English Looal Institutions, is already known 
to readers of the Academy. 

Karl Blind has an article on " Alliteration 
in England ” (Der Stabreim in England) in the 
Berlin Gegenwart, containing a sketch of that 
verse-form from the days of the Beowulf epio, 
and of Caedmon, to the latest times, with re¬ 
ferences to the writings of Prof. Skeat, Dr. 
Latham, Prof. Henry Morley, and Dr. Hyde 
Clarke. 

We learn from the Empire that the Hon. Mr. 
Drummond, the announcement of whose death 
has just been reoeived, was a younger son of 
Visoount Strathallan, and was born in 1845. 
He was the author of the well-known work on 
The Large Game of South Africa, and has con¬ 
tributed many valuable artiolee to the news¬ 
papers upon South Afrioan matters (ohiefiy 
sport), his papers in 1876 and 1877 containing 
accounts of Cetywayo and his surroundings. 
On the breaking-out of the Zulu war, he was 
attaehed to the staff, and his great local know¬ 
ledge and thorough acquaintance with the 
native language proved of invaluable assistance, 
part of his information being included in the 
official pricis of information on Zululand. 

Messrs. James Parker and Co. send us a 
second edition of Mr. Macdermott's translation 
of Yiollet-le-Duo’s Military Architecture. Mr. 
J. H. Parker contributes a preface, in which he 
states that the reason for this re-issue is that 
he “ cannot help seeing how useful it would be 
for the officers of the English army in Zulu¬ 
land and other parts of South Africa, and in the 
savage parts of India, wherever the well-dis¬ 
ciplined troops of civilised nations oome in con¬ 
tact with savages.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine contains the first 
part of an article by Mr. Swinburne, on “ The 
Historical Play of King Edward III.,” main¬ 
taining the opinion of Knight and other English 
critics that Shakspere’s hand is not discernible 
in the play, but that the unknown author was 
influenced by Shakspere, and also by Marlowe 
and Peele. We incline to side with the critics 
among whom Mr. Swinburne ranges himself, 
although the eyidenoe, which is Wholly internal, 
can never be decisive one way or the other. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Swinburne adds any¬ 
thing material to the discussion except the ex¬ 
pression of his opinion. He seems to be un¬ 
aware that conclusions similar to his own were 
ably maintained some years since by Herr von 
Frieeen, and that Ulrioi is now of the same 
belief. The paper is disfigured by outbreaks of 
petulance, in a style which we should suppose 
can please only the more juvenile of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s admirers. 

The Archiepiseopal Library, Lambeth Palace, 
will be dosed for six weeks from the end of 
August. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galp in and Co.’s 
announcements for the coming season include:— 
England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits, by T. 
H. S. Escott; The Encyclopaedic Dictionary, by 
Robert Hunter, VoL I.; a translation of Do 
Amiois’ Morocco: its People and Places, by C. 
Rollin-Tilton; Christ bearing Witness to Him¬ 
self, by the Bey. Dr. G. A. Chadwick; The 
Patriarchs, by the Rev. Dr. W. Hanna and the 
Rev, Canon Norris; The Music of the Bible, by 
Dr. Stainer; With the Armies of the Balkans 
and at Gallipoli in 1877-78, by Lieut.-Col. Fife- 
Copfcson; Animal Life, described and illustrated 
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by Prof. E. Perceval Wright; The Wild White 
Cattle of Great Britain, by the late Rev. John 
Storer, M.A., edited by his eon ; Natural Ilie- 
tory of the Ancients, by the Eev. W. Houghton; 
A Tear's Cookery, by Phyllis _ Browne; The 
Practical Pigeon Keeper, by Lewis Wright; The 
Sportsman's Tear Book for 1880; Living Pages 
from Many Ages, ®y the author of Bright Sun¬ 
days; Little Hinges, by Madeline BonaviaHunt, 
illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards; Careless Kyts, 
and other Stories, by the late 0. Marshall: A Com¬ 
mentary for Schools ; Matthew Mdlowdew, Paul 
Meggitt’s Delusion, A Man Every Inch of Him, 
and Peter Pengelly, by the Rev. J. Jackson 
Wray: Rays from the Realms of Nature, by the 
Bev. James Neil, &o. 


only an insect. 

On the crimson doth of my study desk 
A lustrous moth poised statuesque ; 

Of a waxen mould were its light limbs shaped, 

And in scales of gold its body was draped ; 

While its luminous wings were netted and veined 
With silvery strings or golden grained. 

Through whose filmy maze in tremulous flight 
Daitoed quivering rays of the gladsome light. 

On the desk hard by a taper burned, 

Toward which the eye of the insect turned. 

In its dim little mind a faint desire 
Rose undefined for the beautiful fire. 

Lightly it spread each silken van. 

Then away it sped for a moment’s span. 

And a vague delight lured on its oourse 
With resistless might toward the central source. 
And it followed the spell through an eddying maze 
Till it staggered and fell in the soorching blaze. 

Dazzled and stunned by the blinding pain. 

One moment it swooned, then rose again ; 

And again the fire drew it on with its charms 
To a living pyre in its awfnl arms j 
And now it lies on the table here, 

Before my eyes, shrivelled and sere. 

As I sit and muse on its fiery fate, 

What themes abstruse might I meditate! 

For if only I in my simple song 

Could tell you the why of that one little wrong, 

I could tell you more than the deepest page 
Of saintliest lore or of wisest sage. 

And the pangs that thrilled through its tiny frame 
As its senses were filled with the deadly flame 
A riddle enclose that, living or dead. 

In rhyme or in prose no seer has read. 

“ Bnt a moth,” you cry, “ is a thing so small! ” 
Ah, yes ; but why should it suffer at all ? 

Why should a sod for the vaguest smart 
One moment throb through the tiniest heart ? 
Why in the whole wide universe 
Should a single soul feel that primal curse ? 

Not all the throes of mightiest mind. 

Or the heaviest woes of humankind. 

Are of deeper weight in the riddle of things 
Than that insect's fate with the mangled wings. 

Grant Allen. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

We hear that the rainfall in New Guinea has 
this season been unusually heavy, and that the 
climate has consequently been very fatal to 
Europeans newly arrived in the island. The 
only intelligence with regard to exploration is 
that Oapt. Redlick is at East Oape, obtaining 
specimens of natural history, while Mr. Andrew 
Goldie is at South Oape, collecting botanical 
and other specimens. 

It ie satisfactory to learn that the Governor- 
Genoral of Mozambique has agreed to a joint 
action of the British and Portuguese forces with 
the view of rooting out the slave-dealers who 
are known to be carrying on their inhuman 
traffic up one of the rivers on that coast.. It may 
be hoped that the adoption of this course will 
tend to relieve an uncomfortable feeling which 
prevails as to the aotion of the Portuguese in the 
interior of 


Gen. M. Butt Hewson has just pub¬ 
lished (Toronto: Boyle) a brochure entitled 
Notee on the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is 
of interest in view of the present aotion of the 
Dominion Government. The writer, who is an 
experienced engineer, expresses a decided 
opinion that a mistake has been made in the 
mode of exploration, and that it has not been 
calculated to ensure the seleotion of the best 
possible route for the line. 

A prize has been offered in British Gniana 
for the beet essay on the cultivation of the 
bamboo, with practical suggestions as to the 
best means for laying out, oropping, and culti¬ 
vating a plantation, suoh plantation being on a 
soale capable of supplying a faotory annually 
with 5,000 tons of young stems for paper-stock. 

We hear that Mgr. Ridel, who has been 
for many years past engaged in missionary 
work in Corea, and whose long imprisonment 
in that country has been mentioned in the 
Academy, is now in Japan, and i« about to 
publish aCorean-LatinDictionary at Yokohama. 

It will, we believe, be the first work of its 
kind ever issued. 

A club has been formed in India somewhat 
on the plan of the Alpine Club. Its members 
propose to undertake the ascent of the highest 
peaks of the Himalaya Mountains, and especially 
of the Great Dwalagiri, the altitude of which is 
said to exoeed 28,000 feet above the sea-level. 

The August number of’the Alpine Journal is 
exceptionally interesting. Mr. James Eccles 
describes a trip into the Rocky Mountains, in 
the course of which he ascended Fremont’s 
Peak, and had an opportunity of examining a 
few glaiciers still hanging upon the eastern 
slopes of the mountains, but rapidly disappear¬ 
ing. Mr. W. A. B. Ooolidge discusses the vexed 
question of “ The Saraoens in the Alps.” His 
paper bristles with quotations, and Mr. Fresh' 
field has been convinoed that these marauders 
penetrated as far as Rhaetia (St. Gall) and 
ravaged it repeatedlv. But he still doubts their 
occupation of the Saas Valley, and utterly re¬ 
jects the Arab derivation of its geographical 
nomenclature. 

“ Studien fiber das Klima der Mittelmeer- 
liinder,” by Theobald Fischer, published as a 
supplement to Petermanh’s Mittheilungen, is an 
important contribution to the meteorological 
literature on the countries surrounding the 
Mediterranean. The concluding chapter, in 
whioh the author deals with the climatic changes 
supposed to have taken place sinoe the dawn of 
history, is more especially interesting. The 
author does not consider that the olimate of the 
countries to the north of the Mediterranean has 
undergone any such changes or modifications 
as would prevent their recovering the position 
they held in antiquity. The rainfall is still the 
same in amount, although rather differently 
distributed owing to the destruction of the 
forests, and it amplv suffices for the requirements 
of agriculture. Very considerable changes, 
however, have gone on to the south of lat. 34" N. 
where the sub-tropical zone borders upon a 
region of rainless steppes and deserts. In these 
countries the rainfall was more considerable 
in ancient times than it is now. Vast tracts 
have beoome uninhabitable, the desert is ever 
encroaching upon the steppe, the springs supply' 
ing the oases are drying up, and the larger 
mammals are retiring to more congenial regions. 
The planting of forests might stay this deteriora^ 
tion of the olimate. The proposed inland sea 
to the south of Algeria will only exeroise a local 
influence. An examination of the maps accom¬ 
panying this paper clearly shows this. 

The committee of the International African 
Association have reoently instructed M. Cam' 
bier, the leader of the first Belgian expedition 
to posh on beyond Lake Tanganyika to the 


Manyema country, and to found the second 
station at Nyangwe, on the Lualaba or Congo, 
some 360 miles north-west from the shore of the 
lake opposite to Ujiji. It is this point, no 
doubt, that the steam flotilla, whioh the' asso¬ 
ciation have despatched up the River Congo 
from the west coast, will endeavour to reach. 
The task is a difficult one, hut its attempt has 
probably been advised by Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
who left Sierra Leone on August 1 for the mouth 
of the Congo to join the Barga expedition. The 
second Belgian expedition, under M. Popelin, 
which commenced its march from the east coast 
the middle of July, has been directed to 
establish the first station on the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, in a bay some little distanoe 
to the south of Ujiji, 

Mb. Donald Mackenzie has returned to 
England for a time from Oape Juby, in North- 
Western Afrioa, whence, as we have before 
noted, he hopes to establish a trade with the 
Soudan. During his short stay many people 
came from distant parts to enquire about 
trading, and they stated that there were 
numerous animals of all kinds in the interior, 
and that the oountry is very fertile. 

The French contemplate “tapping” the 
Soudan in a different way from that proposed 
by Mr. Mackenzie, their idea being to construct 
a Trans-Sahara Railway to oonneot Algeria with 
the River Niger. The President of the Republic 
has just appointed a commission to conduot 
preliminary investigations. Exploring expedi¬ 
tions are to be despatched to report on the 
topography, olimate, resources, and inhabitants 
of some parts of the Soudan, and surveys of 
the country are to he made simultaneously 
from Algeria and the Senegal. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR B. a. VYVYAN, F.B.S. 

In a fine old castellated house, of a character 
almost unique in Cornwall, in the Lizard dis¬ 
trict, there has lived in the strictest seolusion 
for the last quarter of a century an English 
gentleman who at one time was considered a 
candidate for the Premiership of England. 
Sir Riohard Rawlinson Vyvyan, the owner of 
Treio warren, who died on the 15 th inst., was 
the eighth baronet in the family, the first 
possessor of the title having received the 
honour in 1C45 as a reward for his exertions 
as Master of the Mint at Exeter to Charles I., 
and in part payment of the money whioh he 
coined at Trelowarren to supply that King’s 
necessities. Sir R. R. Vyvyan was bom on 
June 6, 1800, and was educated at Harrow. 
He was returned to Parliament as one of the 
two members for the oounty of Cornwall many 
years before the Reform Bill, and at once took a 
prominent part in the debates of the House. 
When Lord John Russell brought in his first 
Reform Bill of 1831 Sir Richard Vyvyan was 
selected as the ohampion for the Tories in moving 
its rejection. The second reading was carried by 
a majority of one, but the Whig Ministry was 
subsequently defeated on a side issue. When 
the boom of the artillery announced the 
approach of the King for the purpose of pro¬ 
roguing Parliament with a vie w to its immediate 
dissolution, Sir Riohard was engaged in a 
furious diatribe against the Government, 
and, if Charles Greville’s testimony can be 
acoepted, the work “ was very well done ” in 
spite of his excitement. In the General 
Election which ensued he was driven from the 
representation of Cornwall by a derisive 
majority, and forced to take refuge at Oak- 
hampton, where the influence of the owner of 
Oaklands reigned supreme. As this insignifi¬ 
cant borough lost its right of sending members 
to Parliament, Sir Richard Vyvyan wooed the 
constituency of Bristol and was triumphantly 
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elected. From 1837-41 he was oat of Parlia¬ 
ment, bat eat for Helston from the latter year 
antil 1857. Although unswerving m his 
attachment to the principles of Toryism he was 
far frdm being a subservient supporter of his 
party. A letter of Macaulay’s written in 1843 
expressed the opinion that the Tory party 
would be broken up into three factions, that 
“which stands by Peel, the faction repre¬ 
sented by Yyyyan and the Homing Post, 
and the faction of Smythe and Cochrane.” 
Sir Biohard Yyyyan was probably the only 
Conservative member who voted against the 
repeal of the Com Laws and in the majority 
which defeated the first Derby-Disraeli Ministry 
of 1852. For some years before this last date 
he had taken little part in the deliberations of 
the House, and after the dissolution of 1857 he 
did not seek re-election. In early life he 
dabbled in science, and in 1825 printed for 
private circulation An Essay on Arithmo- 
Physiology, which purported to be “ A Chrono¬ 
logical Classification of Organised Matter.” A 
subsequent volume, entitled Psychology ; or, a 
Review of the Arguments in Proof of the Existence 
and Immortality of the Animal Soul (1831), was 
suppressed immediately after publication, and 
a bibliographer may think himself fortunate if 
he lights upon a copy of either of these works. 
It was no doubt the reoollection of this longing 
after scientific study that caused him to be 
included in the list of authors of the notorious 
Vestiges of Creation. Sir Bichard Vyvyan 
printed several letters and speeches on political 
subjects, many of which attracted consider¬ 
able attention. Even in retirement he was au 
omnivorous student of politics and literature, 
and gradually formed a fine library at Trelo- 
warren. He was one of the oldest Fellows of 
the Boyal Society, having been elected in 1826. 

W. P. Courtney. 


UR. GEORGE LONG. 

By the death of George Long, at the ripe age of 
seventy-nine, a scholar has been taken away 
whose reputation was scaroelv equal to his 
industry and his erudition. Bom at Poulton in 
Lancashire in 1800, he was educated at the Old 
Grammar School of Macclesfield, which is chiefly 
known for having produced the Lord Chancellor 
who took his title therefrom. At Trinity College, 
Cambridge, his great competitor was Macaulay, 
with whom he was bracketed as Craven Scholar. 
Tradition has also preserved his fame as an 
athlete. Long obtained the Chancellor’s Medal 
over Macaulay’s head, and in due course was 
elected fellow of his college. Almost imme¬ 
diately he went out to America as professor in 
the University of Virginia. The foundation of 
London University in 1825 brought him home 
to England, and henceforth he took a leading 
part in all the schemes of educational reform 
advocated by its founders. From 1826 to 1831 
he was himself Professor of Greek in the new 
university; and from 1842 to 1846 Professor of 
Latin in its successor, University College. 
Meanwhile, he had been called to the bar in 
1837, and was appointed to deliver a three years’ 
course of lectures on jurisprudence and the civil 
law in the Middle Temple HaU. In 1849 he 
retired to Brighton College, then newly opened, 
where he actively performed the duties of 
Classical Lecturer until 1871. The considerable 
measure of success attained by that school was 
in no small degree due to his energetic style of 
teaching, sine ulla solennitate, which was emi¬ 
nently calculated to stimulate the enthusiasm 
of willing pupils. 

But it is as a man of letters rather than as a 
teacher that George Long is best known to the 
present generation. He threw himself heart 
and soul into the movement inaugurated by 
Brougham and others which took shape in the 
Sooiety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 


For that society he edited the Quarterly Journal 
of Education and superintended the publication 
of the twenty-nine quarto volumes of the Penny 
Cyclopaedia (1833-46), and also oommenoed the 
Biographical Dictionary. The first work that he 
published in his own name was a translation of 
the Lives of Plutarch (1844). This was followed 
by a long list of works which it would be tedious 
to enumerate. The best-known, perhaps, are 
the Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, the Decline of the Roman Republic, 
and the Classical Atlas. In conjunction with 
his colleague at Brighton, Mr. Macleane, he 
started the Bibliotheca Classica, to whioh he 
himself contributed the standard edition of 
Oicero's orations, and school editions of Caesar 
and Sallust. He was also one of the most 
extensive and most valued contributors to Dr. 
Smith’s series of classical dictionaries. In 
learning he had few equals among his contem¬ 
poraries, but he failed somewhat in the art of 
making himself interesting to the general reader. 
If his life cannot be called complete, it was yet 
eminently useful, and worthy of one who did his 
best to popularise classical studies outside his 
own university. Jas. S. Cotton. 


PARIS LETTER. 

P»ri«: Au*. IIS, 1&79. 

The Frenoh Aoademy, which had of late been 
distinctly gaining ground in public estimation 
through the election of MM. Benan and Taine, 
has speedily exposed itself to fresh criticisms 
and fresh gibes by the discussions arising out of 
the Jean Beynaud prize of the value of 10,000 
frs. These prizes, it must be confessed, are 
one of the plagues in the life of an Academician. 
Instead of founding some valuable exhibition to 
help young men of a studious turn to engage in 
research or to travel, or of bequeathing legaoies 
to schools or charitable institutions, wealthy 
people have a mania for willing sums of money 
to Academies, to be awarded in prizes, with the 
most absurd conditions annexed. Suoh are 
M. de Monthyon’s prizes of virtue, the Gobert 
prize for the most eloquent historical work, the 
Corot prize for the best landscape of a size whioh 
is fixed beforehand, and the Jean Beynaud 
prize for the most original literary work pub¬ 
lished during the previous five years. If the 
literary public had been entrusted with the 
selection of a candidate, it would have had 
several to bring forward. Within the bosom of 
the Academy, M. Taine has just made a vigorous 
effort to re-write the history of the Frenoh 
Revolution. We cannot accept his conclusions, 
but neither can we dispute the power and 
originality of his work on Lee Origines de la 
Frauds contemporaine. Outside the Aoademy, a 
writer who, by-the-by, is quite worthy of a seat 
in it, M. Fustel de Coulanges, in his book on 
Les Institutions de Tancienne France, has tried to 
explain, in a manner widely at variance with 
generally received ideas, the formation of French 
society in the Middle Ages. This, too, is a work 
of the highest value and of the most undeniable 
originality. Or, if we were to look among works 
of the imagination, without speaking of M. Zola, 
upon whom the Academy could not think of 
bestowing its rewards, has not M. Alphonse 
Daudet created in Le Nabab an entirely new 
genre of novel by the scrupulously faithful 
painting of contemporary history combined with 
an exquisitively sensitive romantic element ? 
And has not M. Sully Prudhomme enriched 
Franoe with a philosophic cast of poetry which 
Andrd Chdnier alone had dimly imagined and 
essayed before him ? Le Zenith, La Justice, are 
works which have no parallel either in France 
or abroad, and in which science, poetry, and 
philosophy are united in an artistic form of the 
highest boauty. The French Academy, whioh 
is regarded as the highest literary tribunal, did 
not seem to suspeot that its appearance was a 


literary event of great importance, and abso¬ 
lutely entertained for a moment the idea of 
awarding the Beynaud prize to M. de Legouvd’s 
L'Art de la Lecture —that is, to a pleasing, 
cultivated, and slight work, in which the very 
quality most distinctly wanting is that of 
originality. However, the Aoademy recoiled at 
seeing the unmeasured laughter provoked by the 
mere idea of such a selection, and finally settlod 
on M. de Bomier, author of La Fille de Roland. 
Yet it is by no means originality that is the 
distinguishing mark of this well-written, in¬ 
teresting, and eloquent drama, but the author 
is poor, and this reason seems to have turned 
the scale with the Academy; so that prizes 
intended to elicit literary masterpieces are 
devoted merely to charitable purposes. 

Since the death of Ste. Beuve, it would almost 
seem as if there were nobody left in France 
who oould indicate to the public the compara¬ 
tive value of books and men. Literary critioism 
is almost dead, and the Academy is but a poor 
substitute. A new book dealing with Ste. 
Beuve has just revived our regret, though it 
does not always show him in his most attractive 
aspects. M. Pons, under the title of Ste. Beuve 
et ses Inconnues (Ollendorff), has written a reoord 
of the most private circumstances in the life of 
the great critic, a somewhat indiscreet biography 
whioh reveals all his faults and all his weak¬ 
nesses. These are described by M. Pons with a 
vulgarity of style and of thought whioh renders 
them all the more repulsive. But in spite of 
all this, M. Pons knew him thoroughly, and he 
brings out forcibly Ste. Beuve’s literary honesty, 
which always remained intact, and his passion 
for things intellectual, which always restored 
him to his better self after occasional sallies 
which were wholly unworthy of the man. Tfie 
central point of the work is the passionate 
attachment which existed for many years 
between Ste. Beuve and Victor Hugo—his only 
attachment of any importance from a literary 
point of view, for it is the only one which 
exercised any influence over his criticisms and 
tendencies. In faot, he constituted himself for 
this period the standard-bearer of Bomantioism, 
the herald of Viotor Hugo’s glory, and his 
poems as well as his articles bore the impress 
of a certain Catholic mysticism which made the 
presence felt of a pious woman’s soul. A 
collection of verse which has not been published 
was the fruit of this passion. M. Pons gives 
long extracts, some of which are genuinely 
beautiful. Ste. Beuve’s relations with Mdtne. 
d’Arbouville, who exercised over him an in¬ 
fluence less enthralling, possibly, but more 
durable and more ennobling, likewise forms the 
subject of a very interesting chapter. The 
reader suffers with him when his friend, who 
had sought refuge in ideas of narrow and 
asoetio piety, refused on his death-bed to grasp 
once more the hand of him who for ten years 
had lived only for her. M. Pons gives us 
also numerous details of Ste. Beuve's failings, 
of his life in Switzerland, of his mode of work¬ 
ing, of his political sentiments; and if he does 
not succeed in setting a halo of sympathy round 
the sardonic and disenchanted head, he at least 
inspires us with a deep esteem for the conscien¬ 
tious worker, for the lucid and incisive intellect, 
with its passion for clearness and truth, its 
hatred for hypocrisy and charlatanism in all 
their forms, ever ready to give to any new 
and rising talent the support of his advioe, of 
his public recommendation, and of his great 
authority. 

If he considered that in 1843-1846 French 
literature was growing feebler day by day, he 
would be still more distressed at the present 
time. Interesting appearances are rare in the 
literary world. Novel-writing especially is 
sinking to inventions as weak as they are 
disgusting, and neither M. Ninous’ L’Empoison- 
neuse (Charpentier), nor Hector Malot’* Z,c 
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Docteur Claude (Dentil) contains anything to 
raise it above the current commonplace. A few 
vigorous soenes in Le Docteur Claude , a few 
subtle observations, do not suffice to atone _ for 
the fundamental weakness of the conception. 
The best two works which have appeared within 
the last few weeks are by foreigners. Un 
Coin de Village (Lemerre) is by a Belgian 
author. The subject is not one of any great 
importance; it is a very ordinary story of love 
and jealousy; but the painting of rustic manners, 
whioh is the real objeot of the book, is frank, 
picturesque, and full of colour. Un Mariage 
extraordinaire , by M. Luigi Gualdi (Lemerre), 
is a more ambitious work, and it is astonishing 
that an Italian should have learnt to handle 
the Frenoh language with such ease, and that 
none of the most delicate Bhades should escape 
him. The very basis of the novel is highly 
original. A young girl, who is being forced by 
her family into an odious marriage, meets a man 
of the world, who is 5 Iasi, indeed, but possesses 

g enerous instincts, and who, in order to save 
er, offers to marry her for form’s sake, with¬ 
out regarding her. in any other light than that 
of a friend and sister. But once married, 
living in the society of a charming, pure, and 
intellectual woman, he Balls in love with her, 
becomes timid and trembling in her presenoe, 
and only thinks of making a conquest of her 
of whom he regards himself as unworthy. 
Little by little, by dint of true passion, of 
delicate tenderness, of graceful ingenuity, he 
accomplishes his purpose, and banishes from 
the young woman’s heart the image of a first 
love for a man who, though of excellent 
qualities, had not the refined and winning 
charm of his successful rival. This difficult 
subjeot, which required a light and unerring 
touch, has been treated with rare dexterity by 
M. Gualdi, whose first attempt is foil of the 
most brilliant promise for the future. 

History, however, just now is outting out 
romance, and the literary event of the day 
is the appearance of the Mfmoires de Mdme. 
de Rtmusat, edited by her grandson, Paul de 
Bdmusat. Mdme. de Bdmusat was maid 
of honour to Josephine Beauharnais, after¬ 
wards the wife of the first Consul Bona¬ 
parte. |3he remained with Josephine from 
1802 to 1808, and so followed her in her 
new imperial fortunes. A woman of muoh wit 
and sensibility, Mdme. de Bdmusat, while by 
no means exempt from the personal influence 
exercised by Bonaparte over all those who 
approached him, was yet able to preserve an 
independent judgment, and she jotted down, 
day by day, all that she saw and heard, 
and the manifold reflections suggested by 
the many strange circumstances whioh passed 
before her eyes. Unfortunately in 1814, 
under the influence of some sudden appre¬ 
hension, she destroyed this priceless journal, 
but she immediately set to work to re-write it 
from memory; and although of course this new 
version does not altogether take the place of the 
original, it is nevertheless of inestimable value. 
No one ever penetrated so deeply into Bona¬ 
parte’s inner self as Mdme. de Bdmusat; for she 
enjoyed the oloeest intimacy with Josephine, 
the only person before whom Bonaparte re¬ 
vealed himself occasionally in his true colours. 
These memoirs accordingly add a host of details 
to our knowledge of his character, and they 
bring him before us as he has been depicted by 
his bitterest enemies. This overwhelming testi¬ 
mony has all the more weight as ooming from a 
friendly hand, from an admirer whom nothing 
short of the crimes of a boundless ambition 
could have undeoeived. The account of the 
death of the Due d’Enghien is crushing on this 
score. The coolness with which Bonaparte con¬ 
summated that atrocious crime, with the remark 
that “ the letting of blood enters into the calcu¬ 
lations of political medicine,” amusing himself 


at the very moment of issuing his bloodthirsty 
orders by playing the farce of mercy to those 
who surrounded him, and by giving them to 
understand that he intended to spare his victim, 
shows us in all his majesty of horror this extra¬ 
ordinary man, who consciously placed himself 
outside and above humanity. Morality had no 
existence for him, and not only did he break the 
obligations of conjugal fidelity with the coldest 
indifference, but Mdme. de Bdmusat confirms an 
accusation which is often treated by Napoleon’s 
admirers as a calumny, and whioh represents 
him as living in incestuous relations with his 
sisters. What best shows the cruel and per¬ 
verted side of Napoleon’s character is that he 
took pleasure in inflicting suffering upon those 
whom he loved best, and in abusing the fear 
which he inspired to embarrass them. All that 
Mdme. de Bdmusat tells us of the conversations 
and tastes of the Emperor is of the deepest 
interest, and it is curious to see that on the 
stage he cared only for tragedy, that Molitre 
was beyond him, and that he viewed le bon-golit 
with feelings of unmitigated contempt. 

Napoleon was only an Italian condottiere of 
superior genius, very like the oaptains of routiers 
and ecorcheurt who ravaged France in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth oentaries. M. Jules 
Quicherat has just given us a life-like portrait 
of one of these adventurers in his study on 
Rodrigue de Villandrando (Haohette). This 
skilful and energetio soldier, who, by the mode 
in which he treated friends and enemies alike, 
left wherever he passed the reputation of a 
robber, contributed to deliver France from 
foreign domination, and to restore the royal 
power and the national government in the 
hands of Charles YII. M Quicherat’s book, 
which shows the art and scholarship that dis¬ 
tinguish all this author’s works, is a remarkable 
instance of the historical revelations that may 
be drawn from documents buried in public 
archives. Bodrigue de Villandrando has 
remained wholly unknown to ofir historians. 
None of our biographical dictionaries mentioned 
so muoh as his name. In Spain alone, his 
native oountry, his memory had not entirely 
perished; but it is almost exclusively with the 
help of unpublished documents, derived in great 
part from our departmental archives, that M. 
Quicherat has sucoeeded in reconstituting, bit 
by bit, the complete biography of Bodrigue. 
His book may almost be described as a disinter¬ 
ment. 

This work is the only one in the domain of 
history deserving of special mention, for neither 
M. Castlenau’s Lee Medicie (Ldvy) nor M. de 
Meaux’ Lee Lvttee religieuies au XVP Sitde 
(Plon) contains any new contribution to know¬ 
ledge. In the domain of philosophy, we must 
call attention to the first volume of an original 
work which will doubtless cause a sensation— 
Lee Sophietee grecs et lee Sophietee contemporaine, 
by M. Funck Brentano (Plon). M. Funok is a 
native of Luxemburg, but he has long been a 
Frenchman at heart; his self-devotion during 
the war of 1870, and his books on La Civilieation 
et see Lots and Le Droit dee Oene (of which A. 
Sorel was joint-author), have made him one of 
us. As a philosopher he was as yet known but 
to few, for if his earlier works on the dialectics 
and philosophy of the sciences were remarkable 
for abundanoe and originality of ideas, the 
thought was wrapped in an obscurity which 
it was often difficult to penetrate. M. Funok 
has now succeeded in overcoming this 
defect, which is not uncommon in solitary 
thinkers, and his new book is a lucid and 
spirited piece of writing; with the serious 
attraction of a philosophical work it combines 
the piquancy of a polemic. It is the first sharp 
and vigorous general attack upon the tendencies 
of the present philosophical schools of England 
and Germany. England alone appears in the 
first volume, and J. S. Mill and Herbert Spenoer 


are the objeot of M. Funok’s first assault. He 
compares them to the sophists who continued 
and altered the work of Plato and Aristotle; 
they are in his eyes the continuers, exagge¬ 
rates, and alterers of the work of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibnitz. Some, perhaps, may be 
surprised to see the name of Spinoza placed 
between those of Descartes and Leibnitz; but— 
and herein lies the originality of M. Funok’s 
point of view—he regards the object of philo¬ 
sophy as by no means lying in the always 
hypothetical solutions which it aspires to give 
on Nature, the Soul, and God, but solely in 
the study of the laws of thought and of 
reasoning. On this point, and on this point 
only, does philosophy arrive at oertainty and 
make any progress. It is not my duty here to 
pass judgment on the whole subject at issue 
between M. Funok and Messrs.Mill and Spencer, 
but the chapters will be read with interest and 
profit in whioh he argues that by a false and 
extravagant sytem of logic they have shaken 
the very bases of certainty and rendered all 
reasoning impossible; in a word, have brought 
philosophy to a cul de sac. 

Finally, let me call attention to an excellent 
book by M. Othenin d’Haussonville on L'En- 
fanee <1 Paris (Ldvy). Beet known hitherto in 
the field of authorship by his interesting 
studies on Ste. Beuve, George Sand, Miohelet, 
and Lord Brougham, M. d’Haussonville was 
aotively engaged, while a member of the 
National Assembly, in dealing with philanthro- 
pical questions, prison regulation, women’s and 
children’s labour. Unfortunately he fell into 
the error of uniting his political fortunes to 
those of his uncle, M. de Broglie, and was 
banished by the electors from active political 
life. But he has continued to interest himself 
in the works of charity which previously 
occupied a large share of his attention, and the 
result is the work before us, which lays bare 
many grievous social plague-sores, and also 
indicates the remedies to be applied. All the 
details of juvenile mendicity, crime, and im¬ 
morality are scrutinised with the eye of a keen 
observer and the heart of an enlightened philan¬ 
thropist. There are few books which furnish 
more attractive reading or inspire more whole¬ 
some reflections. G. Monod. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DAKE TO “GIVE” AND TO “ PUT.” 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Aog. 18,1878. 

A reviewer in a notice of Mr. Peskett’a 
Caesar in the Athenaeum of July 26 has referred 
to my refutation of the current view that Latin 
■dere, found in con-dere, &c., is connected with the 
Greek ri# 17 / 11 . I feel that I ought to offer some 
justification of views which have been thus 
publicly stated, and as my paper touches on 
several important and interesting points in 
Indo-European philology, and as I do not see 
any immediate prospect of publishing it in ex- 
tenso, I hope you will be able to find me space 
in the Academy for a brief summary of its 
arguments; and I do so with less diffidence as 
the subject is confessedly too abstruse for the 
columns of the Athenaeum. 

The proposition I seek to overthrow is that in 
condo, ahdo, and other such compounds (of which 
Pott, Etymol. Forsch., ii., 2, p. 103, and Oorssen, 
Ausspr., ii., p. 410, give somewhat different 
enumerations; the second part is connected with 
Sanskrit dhd and Greek 6etvai ; and the counter¬ 
proposition I would maintain is the old view 
that these words are simply dare to give in com¬ 
position with prepositions. Pott’s theory in¬ 
volves a fatal dilemma of which the two horns 
are the two invariable rules—( 1 ) that an initial 
DH in Indo-European must be represented by 
/or h, but not by d, in Latin; ( 2 ) that verbs in 
composition keep their initial consonant un¬ 
changed. So far from (1) not holding in the 
case of DH, it is never transgressed in the case 
of the aspirates at all, and the exceptions to 
rule (2) are only apparent Now. if we assert— 
a quite ungrounded assertion—that condo, Ac., 
were regarded by the Homans as simple verbs, 
and that so DH, being medial, could become d 
and rule ( 1 ) would not be transgressed, we are 
met by the fact that in no other compound 
verbs in the Latin language is the fact of com¬ 
position so apparent; for the reduplication, so 
far from appearing at the beginning of the 
word (oocondi), is not as in most compounds, 
lost altogether (oondi), but prefixed after the 
preposition to the simple verb (condidi). Buie 
( 1 ), again, forbids our regarding. dere as a simple 
verb from -Jt. DHA. Further, DHA actually 
appears in Latin with initial / in facio, inficio 
(Curtius, No. 309, as against Corssen, i., 423, et 
seq.). Other objections are mentioned by Cur¬ 
tius (J.c.). He says, “ It can hardly be doubted 
that the Homans thought all compounds of -do 
to be of one origin,” and notices the fact that 
Vt. du, a by-form of DA, give, occurs in creduas 
perduint, supposed compounds of DHA. So' 
in Zend du is “ give” and “make.” 

The chief support of the theory is that some 
of the opmpeunia show “plaoing” as their sole 
or principal meaning. I must not trespass on 
your space by a discussion of these words 
separately. But I may observe that the fact 
that in some oojnpoupds of -do t}>e ranging 


“plaoing” is predominant, and in others that 
of “ giving,” while in others both are apparent, 
may be at least as simply explained by assuming 
one root with both meanings, or with one from 
which both have been derived, as by assuming 
two separate roots which have become confused 
in usage. In considering this question we must 
observe from what languages separate roots, 
DA and DHA, have been inferred. Zend, 
Slavonic, Lithuanian, and Old Irish give us no 
help, as they represent both D and DH by d. 
There remain Teutonic, which points to a Vt. 
DHA, “plaoe,” and Greek and Sanskrit, which 
show both roots more or less differentiated. 
These facts are perfectly consistent with the 
existence in Indo-European of two forms, DA 
and DHA, which were used to express both 
ideas, and were subsequently differentiated by 
the different nations according to their require¬ 
ments. This would explain some difficulties— 
e.g., the disappearance of DA, to give, in 
Teutonic (due to a desire to avoid confusion), 
and the fact that Svoj stands beside riOypi in 
Greek with several striking similarities of 
meaning. 

I will now give a selection from my examples 
to show the striking parallelism there is in the 
development of the meanings of “place” or 
“put,” and “give.” In Old High German, 
thun—“ geben,” e.g., “emam die Hand tuon,” 
“ give the hand ”—Greek, rdleVai d-yturns, vo/iovs, 
ovopa,— dare ludos, leges,nomen;—German, et- 
was zu Papier geben = “ put on paper; ” “ vendo” 
is Greeku7ro8i2o/iat,English “ set to sale” (AN.): 
— edere; English, set out, ttc^elvat, also English 
put forth, ttcSovvai, enOfivai, ausgeben ; also 
English, “give forth,” “set up,” Dryden— 
reddere, " replace, put back,” amSiSovai ; 
“ make cause,” iiroSiSovai ; “ put back,” 

“ translate,” German iviedergeben, iibersetzen. 

This, though far from an exhaustive dis- 
cussion, will perhaps be enough to show that 
there is no reason for doing violence to the 
sound-laws of Latin in order to dissever two 
ideas so olosely allied as “ giving ” and 
“ placing.” J. p. Postdate. 


FATHER PARSONS, FALSTAFF, AND SHAKSPERE. 

_ Ilkley : Aug. 18, 1879. 

Since my letter upon this subject (Academy, 
March 8 , 1879), I have ascertained that some 
copies of the third volume of Parsons’ Three 
Conversions have a division headed “ Of th’ 
Examen of the First Six Monthes,” in which 
occurs the following passage:— 

" The second moneth of February is more fertile 
of rubricate Martyrs, then January, for that yt 
hath eight in number, two Wickliffians, Syr John 
Oldcastle, a Ruffian-Knight as all England knoweth, 
and commonly brought in by comediants on their 
stages: he was put to death for robberyes and 
rebellion under the foresaid K. Henry the Fifth, 
and Sir Roger Onely, Priest-martyr, dto.” 

The dedication of the third volume is dated 
1603. I doubt whether this is the passage to 
which allusion is made by Speed in his History 
of Great Britaine. Except in the number of 
the page it does not correspond with his re¬ 
ference, and the language appears too indefinite 
to account for Speed’s scornful invective against 
“ his [Parsons’] poet.” 

It is suggestive to note the gradual develop¬ 
ment of Oldcastle’s turpitude in Parsons’ book. 
He is introduced in the first volume as a 
sectary who made his peace with the Church 
by recanting his errors. In the second volume 
he is a traitor, and his life is “dissolute;” 
while in the third he has blossomed into the 
notoriety whom “all England knoweth.” 

We can readily understand the indignation 
of Speed and the Puritans at this quoting of the 
authority of “comediants,” and their desire to 
pay him ba?k in his own coin, it was a favourite 


contention of Parsons (as in the Warn- Word to 
Sir F. Hastings) that among the Protestants all 
sorts of books were allowed to be “read 
promiscuously of all men and women, even the 
Turks’ Alcaron itself, Machevile and Boden 
tending to atheisme, and bawdy Boccaee, with 
the most pestilent English Pallace of Pleasure * 
(all forbidden among us Catholyks).” 

Another point about Oldcastle wants clearing 
up. What were his personal relations to 
Henry V.? Speed says of him that “he was 
a man strong and valorous, and in especiall 
favour with his Prinoe ” ( History of Great 
Britaine, 1627, p. 637), and again calls him par 
excellence “ his [the King’s] knight.” 

0. Elliot Browne. 


SCIENCE. 

MIND and brain. 

The Relations of Mind and Brain. By 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D. (Macmillan.) 

The Pathology of Mind. Being the Third 
Edition of the Second Part of The Physiology 
and Pathology of Mind. Ee-cast, enlarged, 
and re-written. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
(Macmillan.) 

A dispassionate treatment of the questions 
connected with the relations of the mind and 
brain is so rarely met with that Prof. 
Calderwood may fairly be congratulated on 
the calmness and impartiality with which he 
has managed to discuss the problem of his 
volume. Altogether his work is probably 
the best combination to be found at present 
in England of exposition and criticism on the 
subject of physiological psychology. He has 
carefully explained the structure of the brain 
and nerves, and has supplied a full and clear 
account of the most recent experiments 
relating to them. His descriptions are ac¬ 
companied with diagrams extracted from 
recognised authorities on anatomical dissec¬ 
tion, so that the student who is unfamiliar 
with the commonplaces of neural physiology 
will find it comparatively easy to ascertain 
the facts round which the controversy circles. 
And he has followed up his chapters of expo¬ 
sition by a lengthy criticism which seeks to 
show that the fullest physiology of brain and 
nerve cannot constitute a philosophy of 
mental phenomena—cannot, that is, explain 
our personal experience. 

The critic of cerebral psychology can 
hardly nowadays assume the uncompro¬ 
mising attitude of Henry More, and maintain 
that “ free imagination and the sagacious 
collections of reason ” are to be discerned 
within the “ laxe pithe and marrow in man’s 
head ” no more than in a “ cake of sewet or 
a bowl of curds.” Yet, when all is said, it 
seems doubtful whether physiological analysis 
of the concomitants of mental action proves 
at present anything further than it did 
in the days of More. The experiments 
of Fritsch and Hitzig in 1870 Jnd of Dr. 
Ferrier in 1873 showed, no doubt, that the 
electrical stimulation of certain centres of the 
brain was followed by the movement of dis¬ 
tinct portions of the body. Yet it is pre¬ 
cisely in this attempt at localising functions 
in distinct portions of the brain that cerebral 


* Is there any evidence that Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure was officially forbidden to English 
Catholics ? It was of course mainly a compilation 
from anthprs who were upon the {vdtc, 
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research has shown itself most weak. The 
unbroken continuity of the different parts of 
the mental organ makes it impossible to 
reason that, because the stimulation of a cer¬ 
tain centre has been followed by the per¬ 
formance of some function, this function is 
therefore to be regarded as caused by the 
centre which has been so stimulated. As 
Dr. Calderwood says 

“ The various divisions or lobes of the brain are 
not only in dose proximity, but are actually 
united or continuous. The same thing holds 
true when we turn attention to the convolutions 
of each lobe. These considerations dearly 
favour the hypothesis that the organ may in all 
cases act as a whole, while it has undoubtedly 
its distinct points of established relation with 
the several parts of the body.” 

Nor is this conclusion much invalidated by 
those experiments which show that the 
destruction of some section of the brain is 
followed by the incapacity to discharge some 
physical or intellectual act. Against this, 
Lange’s criticism still retains its value: “ If 
a clock strikes the hours falsely because some 
little wheel is damaged, it by no means fol¬ 
lows that it was this wheel which struck the 
hours.” The physiological psychologist tends 
throughout to forget that what he is treating 
as a mechanism is really an organism in 
which no one part can be actually separated 
from another. 

The insufficiency of cerebral analysis 
becomes much more conspicuous when we 
leave the standpoint of the physiologist and 
advance to that of the psychologist, or analyst 
of consciousness. In the statement of the 
difficulties which this higher point of view 
involves the most instructive part of Dr. 
Calderwood’s work will he found to lie. The 
facts of “ personal experience,” that is, know¬ 
ledge of various sensations and knowledge of 
efforts put forth by myself, are left quite un¬ 
explained by the recognised functions of brain 
and nerve. The simplest act of knowledge 
involves a distinction of our separate sensa¬ 
tions, arrived at by a process of comparison. 
But, says Dr. Calderwood, 

“ the sensory apparatus provides for diversity 
of result, not for comparison ef the differences. 
The law of nerve action implies the oontrary, the 
cessation of one action as the condition of 
another. Even if physiological hypothesis were 
ventured in the form of a suggestion that there 
may be in the sensory cell a register of the shock 
delivered there, this would not help us towards 
an explanation of the facts of consciousness. 
Even if there were suoh a register, this would 
not meet the requirements of the case. A 
register contains the materials for comparison, 
but does not institute comparisons.” 

What holds good of the most elementary 
cognition applies equally to the simplest 
exercise of motor energy. When we leave 
the lowest level of reflex action, we find will¬ 
power coming into competition with nerve 
force, and, at a higher level, motor energy 
becomes the servant of intelligence and will, 
apart from any sensory impulse or merely 
physical conditions. Physiological analysis 
finds itself no less unable to explain the 
phenomena of memory. Prof. Bain has, 
indeed, suggested “ the possibility of storing 
up in three pounds’ weight of a fatty tissue all 
these complicated groupings that make our 
aptitudes and knowledge." But in face of 


the innumerable impressions of our life, our 
nerve cells, even though reckoned by millions, 
would soon be exhausted; and, apart from 
this, resuscitation of our past impressions 
remains unexplained on purely physiological 
assumptions. 

“ There is nothing in the normal action of the 
nerve system which fits it for originating sensory 
activity within its own substanoe. The sensory 
oell is not self-acting; it does not of itself 
originate sensation.” 

The phenomena of insanity form an impor¬ 
tant part of any enquiry into the relation 
between cerebral and mental action. Here 
again the writer finds intelligence and will 
rising superior to physical processes. 

“The facts connected with miorooephaly or 
undeveloped brain and education of the imbecile 
favour the view that mental existence is some¬ 
thing superior to brain organisation, though in 
all human life the two are intimately connected. ” 

But he allows himself to be somewhat incon¬ 
sistent in two sentences which follow. “ That 
a friend suffers from brain disease no more 
affects his position as a man or our relation to 
him than if he suffered from disease of the 
heart or of the lungs. The brain is in many 
respects more liable to disease than other vital 
organs, being so much more under the oommand 
of our will and liable to be overtasked.” 
Surely the fact that the brain is, while the 
heart is not, “ under the command of the will,” 
carries with it a responsibility which is absent 
from a purely physical infirmity. And, apart 
from cases of congenital idiocy, it is matter of 
notoriety that self-engrossment, in some shape 
or another, accompanies the larger portion of 
modern insanity; so much so that Dr. 
Maudsley, in a passage which Dr. Calderwood 
himself quotes, gives it as a main prescription 
for the insane patient that he should be made 
to “ step out of himself.” 

The absence of the transcendental argu¬ 
ment will perhaps strike some few readers as 
a defect in Dr. Calderwood’s examination. 
That argument is certainly an impregnable 
fortress from which to look out undismayed 
at all physiological analysis. It matters not, 
the transcendentalist would say, how far you 
resolve thought into convolutions of the 
brain, or reduce mental phenomena to mole¬ 
cular changes; because this material struc¬ 
ture can itself be known only through an act 
of thought (which is consequently prior), and 
the very question as to the relation between 
mind and brain is one of which an analysis of 
matter knows nothing, and which physical 
science, as such, is altogether incompetent to 
raise. But the fact that Dr. Calderwood has 
not appealed to this standpoint will perhaps 
not injure his work in the eyes of the many 
to whom transcendentalism is convertible 
with <f>Xvapla. 

Dr. Maudsley’s volume overlaps but slightly 
with the subject which Dr. Calderwood dis¬ 
cusses. The work, of course, is practically a 
treatise on the different causes, forms, and 
symptoms of insanity, and is little occupied 
with metaphysical considerations. The new 
edition contains a considerable amount of new 
matter. Chapters have been added on sleep, 
dreaming, and somnambulism; and the writer 
has indicated the likeness which some of 
these phenomena present to actual insanity. 
The essential characteristic of insanity itself 


Dr. Maudsley would seem to find in a want of 
equilibrium, an inability to co-ordinate actions 
and impressions. A vein of sound common- 
sense pervades, as a rule, the writer’s views. 

“We are gstting,” he remarks, “too much 
into the habit of looking upon insanity as a 
special and definite thing, whioh either is or is 
not, and which, if it is, puts the sufferer at once 
out of the category of ordinary men, unmindful 
that we are dealing, not with a constant entity, 
but with a multitude of insane individuals, who 
'manifest all degrees and varieties of unsound¬ 
ness.” 

It is, however, to be regretted that the work 
has not been reduced to something like half 
its present dimensions. No doubt its diffuse¬ 
ness has its advantages, but it seems rather 
unnecessary in a writer on mental pathology 
to remark that the Church of England claims 
only from its bishops “that they should 
evince no tendency to deviate into originality 
or zeal.” Edwin Wallace. 


Greeks and Goths: a Study on the Runes. 

By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

“ In following out oertain enquiries,” says the 
author, “ as to the history and connexion of 
early alphabets, it became necessary that I 
should make myself acquainted with what nad 
been written on the origin of the Bunes. It 
speedily became manifest that none of the 
ourrent theories on the subject were sufficient 
to explain the facts. A re-examination of the 
conditions of the problem gradually led to the 
wholly unexpected conclusions which are set 
forth in the following pages. I have thought 
it best to publish these results in a separate 
form, instead of including them in a larger 
forthcoming work on the History of the Alpha¬ 
bet, because it seemed needful, m putting'forth 
a theory so entirely novel, to state the argu¬ 
ment with greater fullness of detail, and in a 
more technical form, than would be desirable or 
proportionate in a more comprehensive work.” 

Hitherto it had been supposed that the 
Runes were modifications of the capitals of 
the Roman alphabet: this theory will be 
found ably set forth in Wimmer’s book, en¬ 
titled Runeskriftens Oprindelse og Udvikliny i 
Worden (Copenhagen, 1874); but Mr. Taylor 
has come to the conclusion that this is a 
mistake, and that the Runes were derived 
from a Greek alphabet, viz., that termed 
Thracian by him and used by the Greek 
colonists from the Isles and the Ionian cities, 
whose settlements thickly studded the coasts 
of Thrace and the shores of the Black Sea in 
the sixth century before the Christian era. 
Knowledge of letters travelled by the way of 
commerce, he thinks, from Olbia into the home 
of the Goths, whom he places by the Baltic 
in a territory the southern boundaries of 
which extended to “ the upper waters of the 
Dnieper, in the Russian governments of 
Grodno, Minsk, and Volhynia.” The Latin 
theory has its difficulties, so has the Greek 
one, and it is probable that the opinions of 
Runologists will be considerably divided on the 
merits of Mr. Taylor’s book. I see from the 
Fcedrelandet for June 24 last that Mr. Stephens, 
of Copenhagen, accepts Mr. Taylor’s theory bag 
and baggage; while I think that I recognise 
in an English contemporary the voice of one 
whose opinion must carry considerable weight 
in favour of the older or Latin hypothesis. It 
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would be impossible here to give the argu¬ 
ments “ pro and con,” but I may perhaps be 
allowed to say, though I am no Runologist, 
that the impression which the present work 
leaves on my mind is that the author has 
successfully proved a connexion between the 
Runes and a Greek alphabet; but how far that 
connexion was such as he describes it, is a 
question I am unable to answer. Supposing 
his theory to be in the main the correct one, 
the work contains many things that require 
to be noticed. I venture to allude to a few 
of them. He derives the Runes for T, D, tj) 
from the Thracian forms of T, ©, A, and 
appends the remark that “ the values are now 
t, d, th, instead of t, th, d as in the Greek 
alphabet, or th, d, t as required by Grimm’s 
Law,” which he considers a difficulty; but the 
difficulty is altogether owing to his uncalled-for 
introduction of Grimm’s law and his belief 
that the K Rune is derived from one of the 
forms of the Thracian [”• This, however, I 
should be strongly inclined to question. The 
forms of Thracian T are given as K, A, f, 
while the K Rune has the forms < and ^ 
(Gothic), ^ (Anglian), and Y (Scandinavian) 
attributed to it, three of which violate the 
“ Principle of the Least Effort ” to which Mr. 
Taylor gives a conspicuous place in another 
part of the book. In accordance with 
that he could have no serious objection to 
deriving the forms of the K Rune from the 
Thracian K, which he gives as K. Add to 
this that the G Rune which Mr. Taylor seems 
rightly to derive from the Greek X, appears 
to have always retained that form in Gothic 
and Anglian inscriptions. Putting these things 
together, one will perceive that there was 
some system in the way in which Teutpnic 
writers dealt with the Greek alphabet: thus it 
appears that Greek T yielded the T Rune; 

» k „ ,j K „ 

» ® » M D » 

» ^ ii » G ,, 

If this should turn out to be well founded it 
might be said to be of capital importance to 
Teutonic glottology. (1) It would show that 
there was at one time a Teutonic t and a 
Teutonio k which had for all practical pur¬ 
poses the sounds of Greek r and k —the Runes 
for the cognate consonants prove that the 
Teutonic t and k had been provected; that is 
in other words, they represent Aryan d and g. 
( 2 ) It would show also that there were once 
Teutonic consonants which were practically 
identical in sound with the Greek © and X of 
the time; they are the d and g of the Low- 
German dialects to this day, aud they are, in 
common with the Greek © and X, supposed 
to represent dh and gh in the Aryan parent 
speech. What was the sound of these con¬ 
sonants at the time the symbols for them 
were borrowed by the Teutons? Perhaps 
none would fit better than that of a sort of 
aspirated d and aspirated g, as in Sanskrit. 
Roughly speaking, this would imply an early 
date for the commencement of Runic writing. 
With regard to the remaining cognate con¬ 
sonants, it may be said that the case is 
somewhat different, but no less instructive: 
the Th Rune, or Thorn, comes from a 
Greek A, while the H Rune comes from the 
Thracian H (or else, according to the Latin 


theory, from Latin S'). But the Th Rune power of qu or qw, while in the English 
represents or represented the two sounds of Runes the labial had gone, leaving as the 
English th, and the JET Rune the sounds of consequence of its former presenoe a velar 


h, g, and perhaps gh. So in the case of these 
Runes, or, in other words, of the Teutonic 


guttural, distinguished from the other or 
palatal guttural by its not becoming eh (as in 


consonants representing Aryan t and k, con- cheek or chin ): compare camera and quatuor. 


siderable modifications of value seem to have 
taken place since the beginning of the history 


represented in French respectively by chambre 
and quatre, that is, catre. But it is inter- 


of the Runes, which is quite in harmony with esting to notice that if the Ogam alphabet is 


some of the later speculations on the history 
of the Teutonic consonants. To help one to 


derived from the Runes, this Anglian letter, 
which was called calc, must have had the full 


ascertain approximately the sound of the Th power of qw or qu (as in quick or quell) in 


and K Runes at the time when the Teutons 
learned to write from the Greeks, one should 
try to find out, or to fix within certain limits, 
the sounds of the Greek letters A and H in 


English at the time when the Ogam for qv or 
qu was formed. 

And as a part of the book is devoted to the 
Ogam alphabet a word must now be said on 


the dialect of Greek spoken by those who that head. The Bishop of Limerick tried 


taught the Teutons writing. For instance, 
it is well known that in modern Greek 8 is 
pronounced like a soft English th, and not 
iike English d. How old, then, is the present 


years „ ago to derive the Ogams from the 
Runes; since then I have attempted to derive 
them, not from the Runes, but from a common 
parent-alphabet of an Ogmic type, and now 


sound of 8 in Greek ? That is a question of Mr. Taylor again tries to derive them directly 


great importance to Mr. Taylor’s theory, but 
it does not seem to have suggested itself to 
his mind. 

The case of p and the cognate consonants 
offers difficulties of its own. Originally there 
was, according to Mr. Taylor, no occasion for 
an initial p, so H was not at first taken into 
account, though later a Rune for it appears to 
have been supplied by a variation of the B 
Rune, which itself seems to come from a 


from the Runes. We all agree that the Celts 
have somehow come by their Ogams not 
without the aid of Teutons, but when one 
comes to examine these theories with an eye 
to the history of the characters, Ogam for 
Ogam, the bishop’s theory has the air of 
being guesswork, and mine is, perhaps, too 
ingenious to be true, while Mr. Taylor’s cer¬ 
tainly has hit a mean between them in that 
respect, and is possibly nearer the truth than 
either. But much farther than this one 


Greek B. The analogy, however, of the JD either - But mucb farther than this oae 
and G Runes would lead one to expect the cannot go, for when we come to examine the 
B Rune to have been derived from a form of ori 8 in assigned to the Ogams one by one, Mr. 
<j>, and I am not altogether sure that it was Taylor’s method, based on my grouping of the 
not so; for, according to Mr. Taylor, some of alphabet, cannot in its present form be pro- 
the F Runes are found used for B, to which I nounced satisfactory. For instance, a T 
would add that what he regards as the Gothic Rune cannot have suggested the Ogam <or 

F Rune—namely, P-is derivable from a form i’ evea “^posing, as he does, that the 
* r ,,, .. Teutons were by nature endowed with a sort 

of <£, the barb having been added to distin- 0 f a lautverschiebung sense, whereby they pro- 
guish it from similarly formed Runes still to be yected the consonants of other nations, nobody 
mentioned. It looks, then, as if the Teutons hag ever attributed the possession of any such 
had first confounded the Runes for B and F, aur icular machinerv to the Celts. He says, in 


mentioned, it iooks, tnen, as it tne J-eutons has ever attributed the possession of any such 
had first confounded the Runes for B and F, aur icular machinery to the Celts. He says, in 
and ultimately exchanged them, giving the justification of his deriving an Ogmic d from 


B Rune the form that should have been re¬ 
tained for the F Rune and vice versa. Lastly, 
the position of the B Rune in the Runic 
alphabets connects it with and not with /3. 
This would derive considerable confirmation 
from Mr. Taylor’s account of the Scandinavian 
M Rune, which was Y. He cites the inter¬ 
change of m and b in the Celtic languages, and 
would suppose Y to have been derived from 


a Runic t, that “ this is in accordance with, 
phonetic law, a primitive t being normally 
debilitated in Welsh into d,” and refers 
to my Lectures on Welsh Philology ; 
but it is of no avail, as he takes the 
debilitation out of its context, t being re¬ 
duced to d in Welsh only when it is, or once 
was, flanked by sounds softer than itself, never 
when it stands at the beginning of a word not 


“ the old transitional form O for b or/.” He a f ected b ? a . P^ceding one. There is no less 
,, , „ ^ , , strong an objection to his deriving an Ogmic t 

adds that other early forms of the T symbol f roma Eunic tht an 0g mic c from a Runic g, 

for m are , which are easily connected not to mention the lack of system which this 

with & or 6,” and alludes to an inscription in ™“! d show in the way in which the Celts 
which an m occurs which is almost identical deaR with the Runes. Possibly, however the 
in form with the ordinary F llano. Further, “V be able im P rove thla P° rtl0a 

he maintains that it is chiefly in the Isle of ° tj 1S . f „_ . 

Man, and in Scandinavia at a time subsequent P th « invention of Ogams to 

to the Irish and Hebridean conquests of the %' wh T ° became acquainted with the Runes 
.... ,, ... „ , u. J, 1 , of the Jutes of Kent or the Isle of Wight, 

Northmen, that we find the T Rune standing some of whom> he thinkg( may have crep £ on 

for m. If this explanation of Scandinavian Y “ along the southern coast of England as far 
for in could be accepted, one could hardly as the fiords of Pembrokeshire, and from thence 
avoid the conclusion that O was originally t° the sheltered havens of Munster.” But it 
intended for the B Rune is useless to appeal to local names which seem 

. , ™ . to date no earlier than the ravages of the 

The history of the Thracian koppa or 9 is Danea . Nor can j approve of the author’s 

important and difficult; in Ulfilas’ alphabet short method of proving the Ogams to 
it is represented by a sort of q with the full have made their way from Wales to Ireland 


for m. If this explanation of Scandinavian 'f' 
for in could be accepted, one could hardly 
avoid the conclusion that <P was originally 

.* i... J. J it. 71 T>_ * 


intended for the B Rune. 
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and not fche other way about; because a cer¬ 
tain Ogam retains its original value of to in 
inscriptions in Wales, whereas it is found in 
Ireland in words where an Irishman would now 
read/, ho concludes that the Ogam alphabet 
was not 'elaborated in Ireland; but when it is 
considered that to or v oannot have become/ 
in Ireland much before the end of the eighth 
century this ceases to he a test. It is im¬ 
probable that this problem can be satis¬ 
factorily solved until the Ogams of Scotland 
have been successfully interpreted: they have 
the appearance of forming the transition from 
Runes to the Ogams of Wales and Ireland. 

Mr. Taylor’s work as a whole may he said 
to open up new ground, and to be a valuable 
contribution to the history of both Runes 
and Ogams, but as to details I could not 
possibly mention in a notice like this all the 
points on which one is compelled to differ 
from him. Briefly put, it might be said that 
the book would gain in value by the omission 
of all the references it contains to Grimm’s 
Law, and all the sentences touching on ques¬ 
tions of phonology, which is the subject the 
author handles to the least advantage. 

Johh Rhys. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Pelf’s Hair. — The peculiar filiform lava, re¬ 
sembling spun glass, which is abundant at 
Kilauea, one of the volcanoes in the Sandwich 
Islands, is known as “ P^M’s Hair,” in allusion 
to the Hawaiian goddess, Pdld, who is reputed to 
dwell in the crater of this mountain. Specimens 
of this material, oollected by Prof. Dana in 
1840, were subjected to analysis on his return 
to America, but, the results of two examina¬ 
tions being discrepant, the analyses have always 
been regarded as unsatisfactory. Dana has 
therefore recently caused fresh analyses to be 
made, and these show that the capillary lava 
has almost the same chemical composition as a 
basalt or dolerite, and hence is identical with 
the most abundant of our igneous rocks. Here, 
then, ip another instance of the constancy of 
composition in eruptive rocks of different 
geological age, and another argument against 
introducing any petrological distinctions which 
would separate younger igneous rocks from the 
older. 

The late Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart., who 
died on the 17th inst., was well known as an 
entomologist. Along with Dr. Buchanan 
White, he founded the Perthshire Sooiety of 
Natural Science, to whose organ, the Scottish 
Naturalists’ Magazine, he was a regular con¬ 
tributor. and of which he was president from 
its foundation. 

Chronological History of Plants; Man's Re¬ 
cord of his own Existence illustrated through their 
Names, Uses, and Companionship. By Charles 
Pickering, M.D. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co.; London : Triibner and Co.) This book con¬ 
sists of upwards of 1,200 densely printed quarto 
pages, whioh seem to contain a digest of the 
history and distribution of plants. There is 
included an enormous amount of utterly irrele¬ 
vant matter on nearly every conceivable subject. 
We have unsuccessfully tned to, discover some 
use for the book. 

Headers who are interested in astronomy, 
meteorology, and magnetism will learn with 
regret the death of Lamont, for nearly half a 
century the director of the Royal Observatory 
at Munich. John Lamont, or, in later life, 
Johann von Lamont, was born in December 
1805 at Brae mar in Scotland. As a young 
man he became assistant to Soldner, the first 


director of the observatory which was erected 
in 1819 at Bogenhausen near Munich, and he 
had to make the observations and to edit the 
nblications which, in consequence of failing 
ealth, Soldner could not undertake to continue 
himself. In 1835 Lamont became Soldner’s 
successor as director, or, in official language, 
“ conservator,” of the observatory, and he was 
also made a member of the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences. About that time the great 
Bogenhausen refractor of more than eleven 
inohes aperture, then the best instrument of its 
kind in the world, was finished, and for some 
years Lamont employed its powers in observ¬ 
ing clusters of stars, the satellites of 
Saturn and Uranus, double stars, and kin¬ 
dred objects. But about 1840 these observations 
ceased to be made, and the instrument seems 
to have been little used since. Lamont became 
more absorbed in his researches in meteorology, 
and especially terrestrial magnetism, and his 
astronomical labours were chiefly confined to 
snperintendingthe meridional zone observations 
of small stars made by his assistant. Numerous 
volumes edited by him have been published by 
the Munich Observatory, fourteen volumes of 
Astr onomische Beobachtungen and Olservationes 
astronomicae in specula regia Monachensi insti- 
tutae, twenty volumes of Annalen der Miinchener 
Sternwarte, with thirteen Supplementbiinde; 
further, JahrbUcher der Miinchener Sternwarte, 
Annalen fur Meteorologie und Erdmagnetismus, 
and others. His Handbuch des Erdmagnetismus 
(1849), and especially his Handbuch des Magne- 
tismus (1867), are valned very highly. Lamont 
died on the 6th inst. in his seventy-fourth year. 
His contributions to several of the exaot sciences 
secure to his name a lasting place in their 
histories. 


FINE ART. 

The Ceramic Art: a Compendium of the 
History and Manufacture of Pottery and 
Porcelain. By Jennie J. Young. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

To tell the history of pottery from the 
beginning of the world to the present day, 
and in one volume, is no slight task. With¬ 
out irreverence, we may fairly, if we aooept 
either the Hebrew or the Egyptian tradition, 
take the art of pottery to be the first of all, 
and the first man its first example. From 
Adam to the latest novelty in p&te sur pdte — 
such is the scope of the present book, illus¬ 
trated by 464 woodcuts. It has a right to its 
title of compendium. 

It is plain that a book of this kind Is too 
great a task for any one person. To do it 
thoroughly eaoh section should be con¬ 
tributed by one who has given special study 
to it, and we hope that some day a general 
history of the subject will be undertaken 
upon this plan, and issued by a competent 
editor. In the meantime we may be thankful 
for this work, which on the whole is very 
creditable to the author and to Amerioa, 
whence it comes. 

At the present moment this book supplies 
a distinct want. Books of “ marks ” we have 
in plenty. Monographs on special manufac¬ 
tories are numerous. But beside specialists 
and “ mark hunters,” there are hundreds who 
are fond of china, and will be glad of a book 
that will teach them “all about” it—its 
origin, its manufacture, and the sources of 
its decoration—and make them able to take 
an intelligent interest in the confusing collec¬ 
tions of the museums, and the still more con¬ 


fusing reproductions of the shops. China- 
mania in the present day is the folly of a rich 
few; but a love of china, for its beauty, and 
for the extraordinary human interest of its 
long history, is the wisdom of many.. 

Few have leisure to go to the fountain¬ 
heads of information, especially when they 
are so numerous as in the case of Ceramics. 
To go to Salvetat for chemistry, to Birch for 
Greek and Etruscan, to Binns for Worcester, 
to Meteyard for Wedgwood, to Fortnum for 
Majolica, to Franks for Oriental, to Havard 
for Delft, and to a dozen others for a dozen 
other specialities, is possible and pleasant to 
few. The general public need a general 
book, useful to refer to and pleasant to read. 
Marryat and Chaffers and Jacquemart, to 
speak only of writers whose works have been 
published in England, have taken great pains 
to supply it; but every year brings forward 
new facts which are not contained in these 
useful works, and there is plenty of room for 
a new one, bringing the knowledge of the 
subject down to the latest date. 

This work, though for from accomplishing 
this aim, is a careful and strenuous effort in 
the direction of it, and shows the great 
interest taken by Americans in this fasci¬ 
nating study. It is more comprehensive than 
any book of the kind yet published, and its 
design and arrangement could scarcely be 
improved. The authoress possesses most 
if not all of the requirements necessary for her 
task. She has a clear and pleasant style, 
and, though her pages are filled with infor¬ 
mation mainly derived from other books, 
never sinks into the mere compiler, but with 
a patience and activity of mind which are 
seldom found together, works up her mosaio 
of foreign fragments into a harmonious design 
of her own. 

One thing wantiog in most books of the 
kind—a clear and readable summary of the 
ohemistry of the subject, and the methods 
of manufacture—she has supplied, and she 
deserves our special thanks for her effort to 
abolish the old misleading and confusing 
divisions of “hard” and “soft” porcelain. 
“Natural” and “artificial” are epithets of 
distinction far more scientific and intelligible. 
Her introductory essay also deserves much 
praise for the width of its view, the clearness 
with which it distinguishes the broad charac¬ 
teristics of the two fountains of design, Greek 
and Oriental, and the appreciation it shows 
for the special qualities of china for decora¬ 
tion and aesthetic pleasure. 

We wish that we could extend as unstinted 
praise to the matter of the rest of the book, 
but here she has had to rely mainly on the 
authority of other writers, and has trusted 
too much to Jacquemart. She has not, in¬ 
deed, always followed him blindly, but she 
has taken his book as the foundation of hers, 
and has copied many of his opinions which 
have been exploded by later research. For 
instance, her belief in the finely-decorative 
porcelain of Corea and Hindostan will not 
find many adherents in Europe at the present 
date, and her account of the pottery of Japan 
and Delft is, to say the least, inadequate. 
There is, indeed, no department of her book 
in whioh the specialist could not find many 
blunders, but the book was not written for 
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him, and it would be unfair to make too 
much of errora which may be said to be 
natural to the class of work. The French¬ 
man will, no doubt, complain that sufficient 
attention is not given to France ; the Eng¬ 
lishman that the account of English Ceramics 
is very meagre, and he will think that to say, 
as the author does, that Bow, Chelsea, and 
Plymouth are among the leading seats of 
the industry in England is an inexcusable 
blunder. The scholar will smile at being 
told that “ potum ” is the Latin for a drink¬ 
ing-vessel, the collector of Persian that the 
glaze of that ware is colourless, and the 
expert in gems that the turquoise is unsur¬ 
passed in liquid depth. But despite these 
and many more slips and omissions this 
book will be a great boon to all those who, 
not being students, yet take more than a 
fashionable interest in china. It is beauti¬ 
fully illustrated and furnished with excellent 
indexes, and is the result of so much thought 
and skill that it seems hard to urge the 
authoress to renewed labour. It is only, 
however, because there is so much good 
work in it that I hope she will not Bpare 
pains to revise it carefully, and to consult a 
good many authorities which do not appear 
at present to be known to her. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


EXPLORATIONS AMONG THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST 
REMAINS IN AFGHANISTAN. 

II. 

In continuation of my previous article may 
be mentioned the excavations at a tope situated 
in the village of Qunda Chismeh, about a mile 
to the west of Ahin Posh. It had not been 
previously opened, and although nothing re¬ 
sulted from the tunnel made into the centre, 
the excavations around the exterior yielded 
important information as to its architectural 
construction. The square base, the Bides of 
which measured about sixty-five feet, was, like 
that of the Ahin Posh Tope, ornamented with 
pilasters, but in this instance these were ten 
on each side. Only one flight of steps was 
discovered on the north side, leading to the 
square base. The whole building rested on a 
terrace four feet wide, and three feet six inches 
high, ornamented round the exterior with 
small pilasters. The discovery of this terrace 
led to the excavation and bringing to light 
of the remains of a similar - terrace at Ahin 
Posh, from which it would appear that it 
is another peculiarity of the Afghanistan 
topes. Some excavations were also made 
in a large mound called the _ Nagara 
Goondi Tope, situated about three miles from 
Jellalabad. Like the others, it seems to have 
been left untouched by Masson. The present 
operations were confined to the exterior, as time 
did not admit of a tunnel being cut into the 
centre. It is one of the largest in the valley, 
and, from the portion uncovered by the excava¬ 
tions, Mr. Simpson judges that its construction 
would take it back to a very early date. The 
only coin found was one of Apollodotus (b.o. 
110), having upon it the Tripod of Delphi and 
the E. I. 

On the south of tbe Gunda Chismeh Tope is 
a quadrangular mound, which Mr. Simpson, 
no doubt correotly, supposes to contain the 
remains of the Vihara or monastery oonuected 
with the tope. 

Afghanistan is a new field for explorations, 
and there will be found no lack of material. 
Mr. Simpson expresses the astonishment he felt 
on first reaching the Jellalabad Valley, at the 


vast quantity of remains of the Buddhist period 
to be seen. All around are the ruins of topes 
and monasteries. Some retain, more or less, the 
details of their architecture still visible, but the 
greater number of them now only appear as 
mounds and heaps of earth. 

At Hada, on the south of the valley, are 
some heights, covered with what may be termed 
the vestiges of a large Buddhist city. Ex¬ 
tending to a considerable distance are to be seen 
all that now remains of caves, topes, and 
Viharas. The old name Hidda is still preserved 
in a neighbouring village. It is mentioned by 
Fah Hian, the Buddhist Pilgrim, who visited the 
plaoe in the fourth century a.d. He describes 
one monastery as having been of considerable im¬ 
portance. Preserved there in a small stupa, and 
worshipped as a most sacred relic, was a portion 
of the skull of Buddha. The place is commonly 
called by the natives Ada, but the correct 
spelling, Hada, will be adopted in the new 
map. . 

In almost all other localities the Mohammedan 
names appear to have superseded the ancient 
Buddhist ones. The name Ahin Posh is Persian, 
and means, as before mentioned, “ The Iron-clad 
Tope.” It is supposed that some great chief in 
post-Buddhist times, dad in iron mail, took 
possession of the old monastery and converted 
it into a fort From this circumstance, per¬ 
haps, the tope took its name, and it is certain 
that above the old Buddhist masonry are to 
be seen the remains of walls of a later date. 

Another important portion of the Buddhist 
remains is the vast number of caves out into 
almost every available face of rock, undoubtedly 
the cells of Buddhist ascetics. Some are said 
by the natives to be of very great length—even 
to reach so far as Cashmere, but on examination 
they prove as a rule to be simple recesses with 
arched roofs. The interior was originally 
thickly coated with plaster, fragments of whioh 
are to be found in a large number, and orna¬ 
mented with paintings. Only in one or two are 
the remains of colour now to be traoed. The cells 
have been used by the shepherds, and smoke and 
dirt have long since obliterated the deoorations. 

Towards the Darunta Gorge, near the point 
where the Kabul Biver enters the Jellalabad 
Valley, rise some heights of soft sandstone. 
The whole faoe of the rook is honeycombed 
with a perfect “ city ” of caverns, some of them 
communicating with one another by means of 
rock-out passages. At this place is a large niche 
about thirty feet high cut out of the soft stone, 
no doubt once occupied by a colossal figure of 
Buddha. High above are the ruins of mon¬ 
asteries and topes. One of the latter, known 
by the name of the Pheel KhanaTope, has some 
of its architecture still remaining. Pheel 
Khana means the “ elephant's quarters,” and its 
origin is explained by the natives from a large 
cave which they point out as being a place 
where elephants were once kept. Mr. Beal, a 
few weeks ago, in a letter to the Times, identi¬ 
fied this place with the Pilusara, or White 
Elephant Tope, visited by Hiouen Thsang and 
Sung-yun more than a thousand years ago. 

The identification of the localities mentioned 
by the early Buddhist pilgrims, who journeyed 
over the deserts of Central Asia to seek for and 
bring back Buddhist books and relics, has 
always been a work of considerable difficulty. 
Very much has been done to identify the places 
south of the Indus by Gen. Cunningham. Mr. 
Simpson considers that he is able to fix the site 
•of the principal city of the Buddhist period in 
the Valley of Jellalabad—the predecessor of 
the present Jellalabad. The district was 
originally called Nagarahara, from the name 
of its oapital city, and its present name, 
Nungnahar, is supposed to De a Moham¬ 
medan corruption. The Mohammedans were 
in the habit of altering words of a foreign 
origin in such a manner as to have a meaning 


in their own tongue. The supposed change in 
this instanoe has been made so as to apply to 
the plaoe. Nungnahar means the “ region of 
nine streams," that being the number of streams 
running through the valley. 

The site of the old city of Nagarahara is 
placed by Mr. Simpson about four miles to the 
west of the present town of Jellalabad. Here, 
oovered with fragments of “ Buddhist Masonry,” 
an isolated rock stands out from the plain, 
having a fine outlook over the whole length of 
the valley. The natives declare that it was the 
Bala Hissar, or citadel of an old Kaffir oity— 
the word Kaffir being to them synonymous 
with infidel, and always used with reference to 
pre-Mohammedan times. Numerous ridge¬ 
like mounds suggest the idea that beneath them 
would be found the anoient walls of the city, 
and it was near this point that Mr. Simpson 
excavated the Nagara Goondi Tope, which 
proved to be one of the largest in the district. 
Scattered over a considerable space are stones 
and the remains of buildings, probably the 
origin of another local name, Wutta-poor, or 
“ the city of stones,” forming in itself a strong 
evidenoe that the plaoe is the site of an ancient 
town. W. Harry Bylands. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A curious pioture has just found its way to 
England, a portrait of David by his own hand ; 
a fine sketch, which appears to have been the 
study for the portrait now in the Louvre. It 
was bought out of his studio, after the fall of 
Paris, by Bostopchine (the same who, when 
Governor of Moscow, set fire to that city). His 
son sold it to the late Senator Nicholas Smirnoff, 
whose heirs now mean to dispose of it. 

Another link in the chain that connects the 
connoisseur of to-day with his brother of the 
last generation is severed by the death of Mr. 
Frank Halsted, at the ripe age of seventy-two, 
at his house in St. John’s Wood. Though less 
prominently before the publio in Bathbone 
Place than in Bond Street, Mr. Halsted—long 
one of the best known and best qualified dealers 
in works of art—kept up his association with 
the buyer of English work in drawings and 
engravings; and with him dies, no doubt, much 
curious knowledge, especially of the engraved 
work of Turner. Mr. Halsted knew familiarly, 
and for years dealt largely in all the engraved 
work, whether the Liber Studiorum,, or the 
England and Wales, or the South Coast, or the 
Ports of England, or any other of the countless 
publications which by line engraving, etching, 
or mezzotint, familiarised the public with the 
art of the master of landscape. But what he 
knew best, and was best known by, were the 
plates of the Liber Studiorum. In these he was 
an expert, and the statement whioh has been 
made that he is to be credited with a part of the 
esteem they now enjoy is probably no exaggera¬ 
tion whatever of the fact. It is likewise true, 
we believe, that the largest and finest existing 
collection of Liber was in a great measure formed 
by him. Certainly he possessed and enhanced 
the price of many fine impressions; furnished 
Sir John Hippesley—not to speak of living 
collectors—with most of his collection, and had 
great part in the distribution of Mr. Stokes’s, 
the first great collection of Liber Studiorum, and 
of Lord Gosford’s, one of the very finest. Nor 
in the matter of water-colour drawings did 
Mr. Halsted less belong to the scanty ranks of 
those dealers who are also veritable connoisseurs. 
In the time of his maturity—chiefly, no doubt, 
when his shop was in Bond Street—many of 
the finest drawings by the chief English land¬ 
scape painters passed through his hands. The 
veteran tradesman was known as a well trusted 
and righteous dealer. 

Messrs. Houghton, Osgood and Co. trill 
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publish shortly a work entitled Tanagra 
Figurines, containing a description of the 
statuettes lately discovered at Tanagra, to¬ 
gether with particulars of the place where they 
were found and the times to which they belong. 
It will be illustrated with heliotypes. 

The forthcoming number of the Etcher will 
contain an etching by M. de Gravesande, the 
well-known Dutch artist. It represents the 
mouth of the harbour at Dort, to which place 
the quality of picturesqueness still remains. 
Mr . tJrwiok contributes an interesting view of 
“ Old Edinburgh ” from the North Bridge. 

We learn from the Scotsman that the very 
valuable and interesting collection of antique 

f lass, collected in the neighbourhood of Borne 
y the Earl of Northesk, and so long on loan in 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, has 
now been presented by the Earl of Northesk. 
The value of this gift is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that the museum has just acquired 
the oostly collection of antique Egyptian, i?hoe- 
nician-Egypto-Roman, and Greek glass made 
by the eminent collector, M. Piot, of Paris. 
These two collections will make the museum 
especially rioh in antique glass; and as it already 
possesses a good collection of more modern 
examples, few museums will exceed it in this 
interesting branch of art industry. 

We have before spoken of the enormous 
number of works that were sent in from the 
art schools throughout the kingdom for com¬ 
petition at South Kensington this year. They 
amounted in all, it is stated, to 140,000, and the 
number, there is reason to believe, will be ex¬ 
ceeded next year. Such an indication of the 
wide-spreading taste for art in this country is 
eminently satisfactory, and the more so as much 
of the work produced in these schools has dis¬ 
tinct promise in it for the future. An exhibi¬ 
tion is now open at 8outh Kensington of about 
1,000 of these designs, including the 270 to 
which medals and book prizes were awarded. 
Here it will be seen that a certain progress has 
been made sinoe the exhibition of last year. 
Though no work of very striking power has 
been produced, the general standard of attain¬ 
ment is higher, and everywhere the industry 
and conscientious application of the students is 
observable. Among the most noteworthy works 
in painting is that which has won the gold 
medal for Miss 0. M. Wood, of the Bloomsbury 
School of Art. This is simply a bunch of pink 
and white azaleas in a gris de Flandre pot, 
standing on a table with some loose sheets 
of music and an open fan, against a pale 
yellow wall. There is no great aim in such 
a composition, but the difficulties offered 
by the reflections of the scene in a looking- 
glass are admirably conquered, and the work 
undoubtedly deserves the medal it has won for 
“ form and colour,” though there are others 
which oome very near to it in their appreciation 
of these two qualities. In sculpture, or, as it 
is termed, "modelling applied to structural 
forms,” Mr. A. Garbutt, of the Westminster 
School, carries off a gold medal for a curious 
spiral column of fantastic mediaeval design, and 
Mr. Drury another for a nude figure modelled 
from life. Many are the drawings from antique 
statues, studies from the life, studies of orna¬ 
ment, designs for mosaic, designs for pottery; 
but space will not allow us to mention more than 
som,e excellent designs for wall papers sent from 
the Nottingham School, in which the motive of 
the ornament is taken from climbing plants and 
flowers. These are admirably treated, the 
character of the plant being always distinctly 
preserved in spite of its conventional adaptation, 
it is to be feared that the inaccessible place in 
which this collection of designs is exhibited 
will prevent many from visiting it. It requires, 
indeed, a great devotion to the interests of art 
to penetrate through the long hot galleries filled 


with models that lead from the entrance of the 
National Portrait Gallery to the large rooms 
overlooking the Horticultural Society’s gardens, 
in which these national competition works are 
displayed. 

Messes. Cassell, Petteb, Galpin and Co. 
will publish shortly American Painters, with 
eighty-three examples of their works engraved 
on wood, by G. W. Sheldon; and Character 
Sketches from Dickens, consisting of Bix fac¬ 
simile reproductions of drawings by Pred 
Barnard, executed in ohromo-lithography. 

The works of restoration that have been 
carried on in the Cathedral of Metz ever since 
the Franco-German war have this year assumed 
a still further importance. It has been decided 
that an entire new roof shall be built, of which 
the cost, it is estimated, will not be less than 
400,000 marks. The painted windows have 
been the principal subjects of restoration during 
the present year as well as the arches of the 
triforium and other parts where the ornamental 
details had suffered. 

The restoration of the Strassburg Minster is 
also progressing. An Alsatian journal writes 
that the gilding of the great doors of the 
principal entrance has been undertaken by M. 
Chertier, a Parisian gold-worker, who, with a 
staff of assistants, has been at work for some 
time in the cathedral. 

A monograph on the little town of Carpi, in 
Modena, has just been put forth by Prof. 
Hans Semper as a richly illustrated work. 
Prof. Semper gives the history of this town at 
the time of the Renaissance, when it was the 
seat of the distinguished Prince Alberto Pio III., 
and describes the various monuments of art that 
it contains. The illustrations are in chromo¬ 
lithography, photography, and wood engraving. 

The Scotsman announces that Mr. John 
Hutchison, B.S.A., is now putting the finishing 
touches to the statue of King Robert the Bruce 
intended to commemorate the champion of 
Scottish independence in the town of Looh- 
maben. 

A new museum has lately been opened at 
Lyon. It is devoted entirely to the interests of 
manufacture, and contains examples of more 
than five thousand various tissues, Doth ancient 
and modem. 

The Bibliotheque Historique of Paris, which 
consists entirely of works, prints, maps, &c., 
relating to the history of Paris, has lately been 
put under a commission. It is now to be 
opened to the public as a free exhibition on 
every day of the week in the Hotel Camavalet. 

A fine-art exhibition is to be held shortly in 
Algiers. M. Turquet, the Under-Seoretary of 
State for Fine Arts, has consented to preside at 
the opening, and will take this occasion for 
examining the condition of art in Algeria, and 
visiting the various art schools and museums. 

We have reoeived from Mr. Erat Harrison a 
series of six remarkable designs which he has 
executed in illustration of Charles Kingsley’s 
rendering of Greek myths in The Heroes. These 
designs are reproduced in permanent photo¬ 
graphy, and published in expensive book form. 

The Grand Prix de Rome for sculpture this 
year, which had for subject Tobit Restoring 
Sight to his Father, was won by M. Louis 
Fagol, pupil of M. Cavelier; and the Grand 
Prix for architecture by M. Auguste Blavette, 
pupil of M. Ginain. After the award in archi¬ 
tecture had been made, a notice was put up in 
which the Academy expressed its regret at the 
irrational manner m which many of the com¬ 
petitors had understood the programme pre 
pared for them by the Conservatoire. 

A considerable number of provincial 
exhibitions are now open, or will be opened 
during the next two months, in France. Among 


those announced are the exhibitions of Nevers, 
Cherbourg, Saint-Quentin, and Montbdliard. 
This last is to be opened on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the statue of Col. Denfert- 
Roohereau on September 14. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Novbllo, Ewer and Co. send us 
Music Primers: The Violin. By Berthold 
Tours. This is an exceedingly plain and 
practical little work, utility being evidently the 
object kept in view. Thus no space whatever 
is devoted to the history of the violin, nor in 
the chapter on harmonics is there any digression 
on the subjeot of acoustics. On the other 
hand, the exercises and the general directions 
given are admirable, and if it were possible to 
learn the violin without personal instruction 
this would be the book that we should recom¬ 
mend for the purpose. Of course, Mr. Berthold 
Tours would deprecate any such idea, bat, at 
any rate, his work will take very high rank 
among the many instruction books for the most 
difficult, because the least mechanical, of all 
instruments.- The Organist’s Quarterly Jour¬ 

nal. Edited by Dr. Spark. Parts 42 and 43, 
for April and July, 1879. The forty-second 
number of this publication is not a good one. 
The most important piece is a long and ram¬ 
bling "Marcia Funebre,” by Beinhold Succo, 
of Berlin. A “ Postlude,” by H. Cardini Cole, 
ought never to have been accepted by Dr. 
Spark. Part 43 contains material of higher 
value. There is a very fine “ Postlude ” by 
Henry Smart, consisting of an introduction and 
allegro in E flat, written in symphonic form 
and with much vigour and musicianly treat¬ 
ment. A brief but spirited allegro by the 

editor may also have a word of praise.- 

Marche Solennelle in E flat. By Charles 
Gounod. Arranged for piano and harmonium. 
This is a transcription of a piece for full 
orchestra, played, if we remember rightly, at 
one of the Crystal Palace ooncerts last season. 
Without possessing any marked originality, it 
makes an effective piece for the two instru¬ 
ments, the arrangement having been skilfully 

carried out.-We have also A Third Set of 

Sixty Voluntaries, arranged for the harmonium, 
by J. W. Elliott, consisting of short selections 
from various souroes suitable for ohurch 
use in plaoes where the harmonium forms 
a substitute for the organ.—— Three Songs, 
by Frederick Corder, are above the ordinary 
ballad type. Though mere trifles, they are 
very tender and poetical in sentiment, and 
distinguished by modern feeling. The one 
entitled “ Rosamond’s Epitaph ” is especially 
pleasing. Mr. Corder is one of the most promising 
of the younger generation of English musicians. 

- Because of Thee, by Berthold Tours, may 

be warmly recommended to the notioe of tenor 
singers. It is an expressive and impassioned 
love song, in style suggestive of Gounod and 

Blumenthal.-From among some compositions 

by Stephen S. Stratton, we can only seleot one 
as worthy of mention. This is a little pieoe in 
rondo form entitled Musings, for the pianoforte. 
In the others the composer evinoes a lack of 

experience in the art of construction.-- 

Berceuse, Meditation, et Valse, by Oliver King, 
are three short piano pieces. In these Mr. King 
has apparently sought to avoid conventionality. 
This is commendable in itself, but it is an object 
not easy of attainment, and, as in the examples 
before us, it frequently serves as an exouse for 
laboured progressions. The oomposer is evi¬ 
dently a sound musioian, to whom a word of 
advice may be of service at this early period of 
his career. The trifles under notice are care¬ 
fully written, but they are not pleasing. 

We have received from Messrs. Stanley 
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Lucas, Weber and Co., Classical Pieces, arranged 
for violin and piano, by Otto Peiniger. These 
are arrangements from the old masters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, including 
Corelli, Eameau, Handel, and others. They may 

be commended to the notice of students.- 

A series of five Italian songs by Filippo Froisi 
deserve mention as being melodious and ele¬ 
gantly written. Attention may be called to an 
apparent error in the one entitled Quando Cadran 
le Foglie, where on p. 2, bar four, the accom¬ 
paniment has C flat against C natural in the 

voice part. The effect of this is very harsh.- 

To those in search of tasteful ballads, and who 
do not object to a dash of melancholy in the 
words, we may commend a set of four by 
J. Schonbach. One entitled The Bride's Welcome 

is very pretty.-Some songs with English and 

French or English and German words, by B. 
Hollander, display excellent musicianship, but 
are not written with a view to popularity. The 

words and the music are alike fanciful.- Three 

Songs by Rosa Guerini are rather above the level 
usually reached by female composers. They are 
very pleasing, and the endeavour to impart some 
interest to the accompaniments deserves much 
praise. "The Fountain ” is the brightest of the 
three, while ‘ * The Young Rose " is the most flow¬ 
ing and elegant.- Sarabands and Intermezzo, 

two short and very easy pieces for the piano, by 
G. J. van Eyken, may be warmly recommended 
for teaching purposes. They are well written, 
and the work is evenly divided between the two 

hands.-More advanced players will be pleased 

with Chant sans Paroles, by Tschaikowsky, a 
piquant trifle in three-four time, with a strongly 
marked rhythm slightly Hungarian in character. 

- The Duchess of Connaught’s March, arranged 

as a piano duet, by W. G. Cusins, is of course 
a piece d'occasion. As such, it is a tolerably 
brilliant and effective composition, with a leaning 

towards the ultra-modem school of writing.- 

Episodes, by Frederick Westlake, are a series of 
nine brief sketches for the piano, in various 
styles, and almost uniformly pleasing. There 
is a large amount of musicianship in these 
trifles, the longestof which is onlyfifty-two bars. 

- Rondo Grazioso; by J. Baptiste Calkin, also 

merits approval as a sound and excellent piece 
of pianoforte music, having in its suave, flowing 
phrases rather the manner of Stern dale Bennett. 
——Operatio fantasias are not as a rule com¬ 
mendable, tut two pieces based on themes from 
Der Freischiitze.nA LeNozze di Figaro respectively, 
by Alexandre Billet, may be named as favour¬ 
able examples of the kind. They are of very 

moderate difficulty.-The following songs, 

which we have not space to notice separately, 
are within the scope of amateur vocalists, and 
at the same time are unobjectionable in a 
musicianly sense:—’ Tie Joy, ’tie Life to Me, and 
’Tie Sweet to Win a Smile, by Stephen Kemp; 
When the Corse is in Bloom, by Eaton Faning; 
Withered Violets, and May Song, by R. Harvey 
Ldhr; The Tambourine Player, by Mrs. hloun- 
sey Bartholomew; Regret, by P. Bucalosei; and 
The Maiden at the Hostel, by Rosetta Vinning. 

Liindler, op. 162, lUr das pianoforte. Yon Carl 
Reinecke. (Metzler and Co.) The compositions 
of Herr Reinecke, embracing work in many de¬ 
partments of the art, are comparatively little 
known in this country. As conductor of the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig, however, Herr 
Reinecke occupies a prominent position in. 
Germany, and anything proceeding from his| 
pen deserves respectful attention. These 
JMndler are seven in number, all in three-four 
time, but varying in pace. They are united so as 
to form a continuous pieoe, and in style are 

somewhat akin to Schumann.- Semper Fidelis 

and Morning Chimes, by Edouard Dorn, are the 
most meritorious among several pieces of light 

drawing-room pianoforte music.- Sixteen Soft 

Organ Voluntaries, edited by J. E. Richardson. 
This is a useflu series of easy pieces by various 


living composers. Among the most interesting 
numbers may be named au andante in D by Sir 
Frederick Ouseley, one in E flat by Dr. Steg- 

f all, and an andante pastorale in G by Dr. Long- 

urst.-From a large number of songs we give 

preference to the following A Shadow Only 
and The Old Trysting Tree, by Berthold Tours ; 

and Rest, Weary Heart, by Luigi Arditi.-We 

have also received the vocal score of The Spectre 
Knight, by Alfred Cellier, an operetta recently 
performed, at the Opdra Comique Theatre. The 
libretto is whimsical enough, and the music, 
though unpretentious, is bright and tuneful. 

Three Diversions for the Pianoforte. By Stem- 
dale Bennett. (Ashdown and Parry.) These 
little works were originally composed as duets, 
the arrangement for two hands having been 
accomplished by Mr. Arthur O’Leary. The 
rule against meddling with the written thoughts 
of a composer is a judicious one, and any 
departure therefrom should be judged critically 
and sternly. In the present instance no words 
of condemnation need be uttered. Mr. O’Leary’s 
task has been well and reverently carried out, 
and Bennett’s graceful trifles have not suffered 
injury in the process. The pieces are exceed¬ 
ingly simple, but they require handling with 
delicacy, and will serve admirably for teaching 

purposes.- Six Pieces for the Organ. By E. 

Silas. Although much organ music is now 
issued from the press, a very small proportion 
of it is of any interest except to organists in 
quest of suitable “voluntaries.” These works 
of Mr. Silas are higher in aim, and merit more 
careful consideration. No. 1, an andante non 
treppo in G minor, is an expressive piece, and 
No. 2, a march in B flat, is elaborate and effec¬ 
tive. The rest are not so readily calculated to 
win popularity, though all are well written and 
unconventional in the best sense of the term. 
The composer has avoided the undue lightness 
and frivolity of the French school of organ 
music, while preserving a certain independence 
of thought and a due regard to the requirements 
of contemporaneous musical development. 

Trente petites Pieces, pour le piano, par Henri 
Reber, op. 36. Vingt Sire nodes, pour le piano, 
par Theodore Ganz. (Paris : Ricnault et (Jie.) 
M. Reber is a veteran musician. Born in 1807, 
he has pursued a lengthy and honourable 
career in Paris as teaoher and composer, 
although his published works have failed to 
attain any position beyond his native country. 
The reason of this is, without doubt, his lack of 
melodic power. Compositions, of whatever 
class, which are deficient in the divine gilt of 
melody, make no appeal to the heart even if 
they satisfy the intellect. These bagatelles of 
M. Reber contain some excellent ideas, cleverly 
treated, but they are wanting in spontaneity. 
M. Ganz has also achieved a distinguished name 
in France. He is now sixty years of age, and 
has resided in Paris for upwards of thirty years. 
His works include several symphonies, quartets, 
sonatas, and other instrumental pieces in 
classical form. This volume of serenades is a 
collection of examples published at various 
periods and now hrought together for the first 
time. Though unequal in merit the pieces are 
generally well written, and some of them are 
exceedingly piquant and effective. They are 
advanced in style, and without exception appeal 
to pianists of high executive ability. 

We are compelled to leave unnoticed a large 
number of compositions possessing no dis¬ 
tinguishing features, and therefore unlikely to 
gain any durable position in the musical world. 
To review every new publication presented to 
our notice would be a task alike arduous and 
unprofitable. In the foregoing the endeavour 
has been to draw attention to the most deserving 
efforts in each department of musical art. 

Hjsnbt F. Frost, 
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Sfc., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by Command 
of Her Majesty. (Printed by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 

(first Notice.) 

This Report, which, with its Appendix and 
Index, fills upwards of a thousand closely- 
printed pages, deals with some of the most 
valuable collections that have been submitted 
to the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

The length of the Appendix needs no 
apology, for it is to be observed with pleasure 
that, in addition to skilfully-drawn calendars, 
of which there are not a few examples, there 
i•, no stint of extracts and copies of important 
uocuments. It is by this treatment of the 
materials that the Reports can be made of 
the greatest value as works of reference; and 
when the Commissioners are dealing with 
private collections it may be hoped that no 
consideration for saving space in the appen¬ 
dices will prevent them from printing in full 
all historical documents of importance. Such 
collections are liable at any moment to be 
dispersed—a fate which has already befallen 
one of the collections of this Report. 

As many as twenty-three collections are 
wholly or partially described in the volume 
now before us, of which seventeen are in 
England, five are in Scotland, and one is in 
Ireland. While they include some interesting 
charters of early date and a certain number 
of papers of the sixteenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, the contents of the Appendix illustrate 
very fully the history of the period beginning 
with the Civil War and ending with the 
Revolution. For this period the valuable 
MSS. of the House of Lords, of Lord Denbigh, 
of Sir Frederick Graham, and of Sir Harry 
Verney are most important. 

From the excellent calendar of the first of 
these collections, extending over the years 
1648—65,may he gained a veryinstructiveidea 
of some of the social effects of the Civil War. 
Among the numerous petitions presented to 
the House, none are more striking than those 
of the reduced Parliamentary officers and 
their families. They are frequently cast into 
prison for debt, although large sums are due 
to them for arrears of pay. They are dying 
of starvation. Their mourning widows cannot 
even find means to bury them. In January 
1648, the reduced officers, who have faithfully 
served the Parliament and who have been 
allowed one month’s pay, 

“ have waited seven months, but have not re¬ 
ceived it, whereby some of them are imprisoned, 


some famished, and others threatened with like 
calamities.” 

In 1649, the distressed officers and captains 
“pray that their sad condition may be taken 
into consideration, and that some may be ap¬ 
pointed to take a view whether a disability m 
their profession or disaffection to the cause be 
the reason of their abandoning, and, if any such 
be made apparent, then they pray that justice 
may swiftly take hold on them, that the rest 
may not perish for company, but that they may 
be kept from starving, a death that some of 
their quality have tasted, choosing rather to 
perish in silence than to be the finger-mark of 
the world or a trouble to so great a Council.” 

One Captain James Plunkett gets into trouble, 
who 

“ merely to avoid starving, which is contrary to 
nature, did most unfortunately meet with one 
upon the highway, and took from him £15 in 
money, merely to keep himself alive.” 

Jane Farrett, whose husband, Captain James 
Farrett, has just died by starvation, prays 
help to bury her husband, whose corpse still 
lies above ground, and for the relief of herself 
and four children. A pitiable instance of 
fallen fortunes was that of Lady Ellen Drake, 
who, losing in the good cause house and 
goods at Lyme, to the value of £6,000, 

“ was then compelled to take to spinning and 
knitting of stockings for a livelihood, in which 
miserable condition she continued until the 
siege of Lyme was raised, by means whereof 
she got away and came up to the Parliament, 
who were pleased to confer upon her £5 per 
week.” 

For the history of the war itself the papers 
of Sir Harry Verney afford most interesting 
material. Sir Edmund Verney, knight-mar¬ 
shal and standard-bearer to the King, fell at 
Edge-hill, where, in grief for the state of 
things, he recklessly “ would neither put on 
armes or buff cote the day of battle.” Three 
of his sons fought in the Royalist armies, but 
his son Ralph took the side of Parliament and 
remained steadfast to its cause until 1643, 
when the Covenant proved too much for him 
and he went into voluntary exile. But, in 
spite of political differences, correspondence 
was still carried on between Ralph Verney and 
his family. Thus Edmund Verney writes to 
his brother on his defection : 

“ Give me leave to tell you, in my opinion ’tis 
most unhandsomely done, and it grieves my 
heart to think that my father already and I, 
who so dearly love and esteem you. should be 
bound in consequence (because in duty to our 
King) to be your enemy.” 

Other letters of this Sfcme Edmund, who 
fought in Ireland in 1642, are some of the 
best in the collection. From Dublin he 
writes on the condition of the army : 

“I admire how you think we live; we have 
bellies to feed and backs to clothe as well as 
you; we want yet the hardiness to go naked, 
neither have we been bred like camelions to 
live on air. . . . ’Tis not here as it was 
in Yorkshire; here the inhabitants are neither 
willing nor able to lend, and it is sport to them 
to see us undone. Our soldiers have lived upon 
nothing this month but salt beef and herring, 
which is so unusual to our men that came last 
out of England that, of our 2,500 men, I believe 
we have 500 sick ; then judge what will be the 
event if money come not speedily.” 

He deserved a better fate than that which 
overtook him in 1649, for he 
“ was slain at Drogheda three days after quarter 


was given him; as he was walking with Crom¬ 
well by way of protection, one Ropier, brother 
to Lord Ropier, called him aside on pretence to 
speak with him, and ran him through with a 
tuck.” 

This was not a singular instance of cold¬ 
blooded murder, for 

“ the next day after, one Col. Boyle, who 
had quarter likewise gave him, as he was sitting 
with Lady More, sister to the Earl of Sunder¬ 
land, in the same time one of Cromwell’s came 
and whispered him in the ear, to tell him he 
must presently he put to death; who rising 
from the table, the lady asked him whither he 
was going ? he answered, ‘ Madam, to dye; ’ 
who no sooner slipped out of the room but he 
was shot to death.” 

Of the horrors of the war in Ireland, other 
details are to be found in the Verney corre¬ 
spondence ; and the course of events in that 
country in 1648 and 1649 is touched on 
in letters of Col. Michael Jones, and in a 
remarkable letter which Cromwell, as Lord 
Lieutenant, addressed to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons on December 19, 1649. 
A copy of the latter, containing passages, 
afterwards suppressed, which exposed the 
sufferings of the Parliamentary forces, is 
among the MSS. of the House of Lords. 

Meanwhile, the feelings of many people in 
England were surely reflected in some of the 
amusing letters of the Countess of Sussex. 

“ I am loth,” she writes in June 1642, “ to eat 
in pewter yet, but truly I have put up most of 
my plate and say it is sold. I hope they will 
have to borrow no money of my Lord; if they 
do, we must deny it; ’tis enough for us to pay 
the subsidies.” 

And again in November of the same year: 

« I have made up some of the doors, and piled 
them up so with Wood that I believe my house 
is able to keep out a good many now; if we 
escape plundering, I shall account it a great 
mercy. They are all about us here in such 
grievous fears that, if they see but a gentleman 
riding, they think it is to rob them.” 

In September 1642, Thomas Gardiner writes 
from Cuddesden:— 

“ Other counties are ignorant of the miseries of 
ours; one extravagant word spoken but by one 
man is enough to confiscate the goods of a 
whole family to the Parliament soldiers; what 
their cause is I judge not, but methinks ’tis a 
strange kind of justioe to do that by force 
which cannot be done by reason, and I am per¬ 
suaded that conscience hath much to do on 
both sides, which, tho’ it may ohance to be 
erroneous, yet ought to be respected. But 
these considerations enter not into vulgar 
hearts. The gentry (say they) have been our 
masters a long time, and now we chanoe to 
master them; and now they know their 
strength, it shall go hard but they will use it.” 

The Restoration is marked in the papers of 
the House of Lords by the appearance of the 
petitions of the regicides. Perhaps the most 
curious is that of Hugh Peters, who accom¬ 
panies it with a narrative in which he con¬ 
cludes that there is “ a necessity of saying 
something, though hard to wipe of so much 
dirt as is throwne upon my selfe,” and 
denies that he ever had “ head or hand in the 
contriving of the late Kings death directly 
or indirectly, as is most scandalously sug¬ 
gested by Black mouthes.” Col. James 
Temple, “ in sadnes and great sorrow of 
spiritt,” declares that he should not have 
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bean in London at the time of the King’* 
trial, 

“bnt that Dr. Goffe, with the advioe of Dr. 
Hamond, came to him as from the said late 
King, desyreing and requireing your Petitioner 
not to decline y' present authority on purpose 
to discover what resolucons were taken concern¬ 
ing his late Mat 1 ® and who were the cheife pro¬ 
moters thereof (which hee found to be Cromwell 
and Ireton); and accordingly from time to time 
gave them an aocompt” 

Others, like Nicholas Love, seek refuge 
behind the names of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw. Love declares that he did “ very 
earnestly move and prees ” for a conference 
with the King 

“before any further proceeding, which was 
violently opposed by Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, 
and others, and your petitioner clamorously re¬ 
viled as an obstnicter of that blfcck designe.” 

The appointment of the committee of 
May 9, 1660, for the restoration of the late 
King’s goods, produced the curious inven¬ 
tories and returns or reports of “ discoveries,” 
in which the descriptions and valuations of 
articles of furniture and works of art are 
quaint and surprising. A rich cloth of estate, 
with a rioh carpet, is valued at £1,000. The 
cartoons of Raphael are entered at £300. 
But “nine pieces, being the triumphs of 
Julius Caesar done by Andrea de Mantanger,” 
are better appreciated at £1,000. Among 
others who have acquired the Sling’s goods, 
“ My Lord Lambert hathe divers raerre pic¬ 
tures,” and “ Mr. Trion, a merchant, has 
divers pictures, one raerre peese of the pre¬ 
sent King, the Prinses Royal], the Duck of 
Yareke, the Prinses Elizabett holding haer 
Buster the Prinsesse Anna opan haer lap, ail 
in one peese, of Sir Antonio V’dike.” Among 
other curious entries, “an 111 fauourd Lu- 
oresia ” is valued at one pound, and “ an 
olde peese of Lucresia, the Lord Portlands 
daughter, and a table with Italian vews ” all 
go for a guinea. 

Under the year 1662 are calendared the 
papers relating to the Act of Uniformity, 
which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
are the most interesting of the House of 
Lords’ collection. The documents which hold 
the most prominent position are the provisoes, 
inserted by the Lords but rejected by the 
Commons, to empower the King to dispense 
with the wearing of the surplice and the use 
of the sign of the cross in baptism, and to 
enable him to give to ministers dispossessed 
under the Aot a fifth of the income of their 
livings. E. Maunde Thompson. 


xiebeecht's essays on folk-loke. 
Zur Volkslunde. Alte und neue Aufsatze 
von Felix Liebrecht. (Heilbronn: Hen- 
ninger.) 

All students of folk-lore and comparative 
mythology ought to be grateful to Prof. 
Liebrecht for having collected, in the volume 
now before us, the hjtherto scattered results 
of his long-continued researches in the wide 
fields of popular prose and poetry. In his 
case, as in that of Dr. Reinhold Kohler, we 
hardly know which to admire most—the 
patient intelligence with which so vast an 
extent of ground has been surveyed, or the 
methodical memory by which the fruit6 


arising from such toil have been rendered 
available to other explorers. Each of the 
longer essays in the present collection—and 
there are one-and-twenty which occupy more 
than ten pages each—is a rioh storehouse of 
information, the oontents of which have 
been not only laboriously gathered together, 
but also conscientiously tested and con¬ 
veniently arranged for practical use. It may 
be as well to mention a few of those to 
which a special interest U attached. But 
there are none among them which are not 
well worthy of being carefully studied. 

Under the heading “Sagenkunde” are 
arranged fourteen articles dealing with 
popular legends or their literary develop¬ 
ments. The story of the Mouse Tower, for 
instance, is treated at great length, variants 
of the tale being brought together from 
several parts of Germany, sb well as from 
France, Denmark, and other lands. With it 
are compared several traditions relating to 
Kings or other personages who were hanged 
on a tree or otherwise put to death in 
times of dearth. For in ancient days, when 
subjects suffered from famine, the King was 
sometimes offered up as a sacrifice whereby 
to propitiate the evidently irritated deities. 
And a story of a monarch hanged on the 
summit of a lofty tree in consequence of a 
destruction of corn crops brought about by 
swarms of mice might possibly, it has been 
suggested, be turned, in the course of time, 
when such ill-treatment of sovereigns became 
incredible, into a legend of a ruler devoured 
by mice in a high tower as a punishment 
for his evil treatment of his starving subjects. 
The history of Godiva also is compared with 
several other narratives of the same kind, 
such as the tale preserved in German song of 
the sister who saved her brother from death 
by running naked three times round the 
gallows tree, and the Indian legend of the 
enchanted canal. Over it a demon had cast 
a spell which prevented its waters from 
flowing. The only remedy, a wizard dis¬ 
covered, was that the princess of the land 
should be beheaded after having walked a 
certain distance, unclothed, before the eyes of 
the populace. The princess consented to the 
sacrifioe. But no sooner bad she begun her 
walk than trees sprang up on either side of 
her, and screened her from the popular gaze, 
so that, by the time she had completed her 
course, a leafy avenue was formed, which to 
this day testifies to her self-sacrifice. And 
the legendary tale of “Die Todten von 
Lustnau” is illustrated by a great number of 
strange stories about dead folks who have 
returned from the grave to visit or even dwell 
among the living. An immense amount of 
information is given on this attractive subject, 
gathered from all manner of sources, the 
vampyre superstition being to some extent 
dealt with, and the question as to what is the 
meaning of the mysterious prohibition the 
disregard of which so often brings to an end 
the sojourn of the supernatural dwellers 
among mankind. 

To the very similar set of stories, relating 
to intercourse between, not the dead and the 
living, but mortals and immortals, the con¬ 
tinuance of whose union depends upon some 
prohibited action or form of speech being 
avoided, is devoted one of the most valuable 


of the essays grouped under the head of 
Mythology. In it a careful comparison is 
made of the myths according to which Psyche 
and Semele were made to suffer for the 
curiosity or vanity which prompted them to 
insist upon seeing their divine lords in their 
celestial shapes, and Purfiravas was for a time 
deprived of his semi-divine wife, Urvasi, on 
account of his having forgotten her order 
that he should never appear in her presence 
unrobed. And with these products of lettered 
mythology are compared a number of the 
similar tales of wilder form which have been 
gathered from the lips of Zulus and other 
uncultured tribes. Another interesting article 
belonging to the same division deals with the 
ancient custom of ensuring the stability of a 
bridge, a tower, or any other building by 
depositing under the foundation-stone, not 
coins or newspapers, as is the present custom, 
but the remains of a human being offered up 
as a sacrifice for the purpose. So careful has 
Prof. Liebrecht been to gather all possible 
information on the subject that not only have 
learned works of all kinds been consulted 
which bear upon the question, but even such 
journals as the Illustrated News or the J Echo 
de Liige are made to render useful informa¬ 
tion. An equally widespread custom, dating 
also from prehistoric times, is clearly eluci¬ 
dated by the essay on “Die geworfenen 
Steine,” the stones cast to form cairns above 
graves. Under the title of “ Der Humor im 
ltecht ” are grouped a great number of very 
curious instances of strange freaks of custom 
sanctioned by law. 

To “Allgemeine Literaturgeschichte ” are 
devoted six articles, the longest and most 
valuable of which is a careful investigation of 
the sources of the Barlaam and Josaphat 
legend, the Christian form of the legendary life 
of Buddha, not with the intention of re-opening 
the question—previously treated by Prof. 
Liebrecht with so much learning and judg¬ 
ment—as to the authorship of the story, but 
in order to enquire how far its foundation may 
be considered to be of an historical character. 
Folk-songs form the subject of another divi¬ 
sion of the work, a careful analysis being given 
of several recent Modern-Greek collections 
made in Crete and Cyprus. And a number of 
popular customs, forms of speech, and similar 
relics of antiquity are examined and explained 
with that combination of scholarship and good 
sense which renders all Prof. Liebrecht’s con¬ 
tributions so practically useful. The index to 
the authorities he has cited contains a list of 
nearly 250 works of which the titles are set 
forth at length, and thus forms in itself a 
useful alphabetical catalogue of the leading 
books on cosmopolitan folk-lore. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


Salmon at the Antipodes. By Sir Samuel 
Wilson, M.L.C., Victoria, &o., Ac., &c. 
(Stanford.) 

I have perused carefully the volume by Sir 
Samuel Wilson, entitled Salmon at the 
Antipodes, and am led to the conclusion that, 
although embracing a considerable amount of 
fresh and interesting information, as a scientific 
work it falls short of the mark aimed at. 
The author in his own commendable way has 
assisted, it appears, largely in the introduc- 
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tion of fish of the salmon kind into our 
colonial rivers, more especially those which 
traverse the half-explored territory of 
Australia. To what may be termed a labour 
of love, Sir Samuel, on his own showing, has 
devoted both time and energy. He is un¬ 
questionably an enthusiast in the transplan-ta 
tion of our salmonoids in the unhatched state 
to untried quarters, and has made himself 
acquainted with the most approved modes of 
packing the ova preparatory to their bring 
shipped off from a Northern to a Southern 
hemisphere; but I must be allowed to say, 
with regard to his koowledge of the different 
species of the salmonidiae, that he is 
occasionally at fault. The confusion which 
prevails on this matter, I admit, has been 
greatly increased of late years, partly 
through the artificial impregnation of the 
ova, partly through the altered condition 
of our salmon rivers (take that of Tweed, 
for example), and partly owiog to the at¬ 
tempts made to improve the size, shape, and 
quality of this or that species of the salmon by 
transporting the ova, fry, smolts, and, in some 
cases, the grilses and adult fish from the 
nursery grounds and resorts of their mother- 
river and introducing them into alien 
waters. But the prevalence of the hybrids 
and the confusion created by it—which oonfu- 
sion Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum, 
admits of as being a stultifying element in the 
determination of species-does not excuse 
some of the mistakes fallen into by the author. 
Without doing more personally than scanning 
the relations whioh our migratory salmon bear 
to each other, he has been too ready, it strikes 
me, to accept information regarding them 
from a school wanting in practical experience, 
hut on the alert at all times to palm off its 
■craps of knowledge as the result of careful 
study carried on, as it would make believe, 
under the advantage of abundant opportunity. 
But I shall refer in their turn to these mis¬ 
takes, whioh are trivial in the main, easily 
corrected, and do not lessen a whit the value 
of the book. What more concerns our national 
oredit and that of Sootland, the stronghold of 
our salmon-fisheries, in particular, is the attri¬ 
bution by Sir Samuel (at the very outset of the 
volume, when dealing with the history of pisci¬ 
culture and artificial impregnation of fish-ova) 
of the resuscitation of the art in the present 
century to Remy and Gehin, two fishermen 
domiciled in the valley of the Vosges; thereby 
snatching from his brows the laurels acquired, 
after seven years’ experience and careful 
observation, by the late Mr. John Shaw, head- 
keeper to the Duke of Buccleugh at Drum- 
lanrig, and transferring them to parties who, 
I make no question, were worthy of the 
recognition they received from the French 
Government, but who happened, so far as the 
matter of artificial fish-breeding is concerned, 
to be later in the field. 

The'experimental ponds at Drumlanrig, to 
which I paid a visit a number of years ago, 
were formed and stocked with salmon ova in 
1833. Reports of the progress toward im¬ 
portant discoveries occasionally appeared in 
the provincial press, and formed the basis of a 
paper read before the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, and published in vol. xiv. of its 
Transactions, contemporaneously with an 
ucoount given by Mr. Shaw himself, printed 


by Niel and Co., and published by Grant of 
Edinburgh and Cadell of London in 1840. 
In this account the details of his various 
experiments and their dates are given. 
Several of the ooloured drawings, illustrative 
of the growth of the young salmon and ap¬ 
pended to the treatise, were published by Van 
Voorst in 1839, framed copies of which I 
have had in my possession for many years. 
My friend, the late Mr. James Wilson, one of 
the leading naturalists of the day, and author 
of the article on “Angling” in the super¬ 
seded edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and of other works, and the brother of the cele¬ 
brated “ Christopher North,” was to a 
certain extent coadjutor with Mr. Shaw in his 
experiments, or, at any rate, took a lively 
interest in them. This injustice to Mr. 
Shaw, I make no question, was committed in 
ignorance of the facts stated ; but that does 
not free Sir Samuel from the duty of making 
full reparation for his oversight in any future 
edition of his volume which may be called 
for. Mr. Shaw’s name, I may mention, 
occurs at p. 164 of the book in hand, but 
only in connexion with the markings of 
emolts. 

A word as to the mistakes on certain points 
whioh the author has been led into. In 
p. 151 he asserts that after spawning the 
female solar is termed a kelt and the male a 
kipper . Now, on the banks of our Scottish 
salmon rivers, the designation kipper is applied 
to the male fish before parting with its milt, 
when the beak is fully developed. After 
spawning, it shares along with the female fish 
the term kelt. At p. 152, when treating of 
the salmo trutta or albus in its grilse state, 
the designation whitling is made use of 
among others. Finnock is the term in vogue 
on our Northern Soottish rivers. Silver-white 
and black-tail are made use of on Tweed. 
Whitling is applied to the more adult stage 
of the species. At pp. 156, 157,1 am led to 
express my astonishment at a statement made 
by such a high authority as Gunther, in rela¬ 
tion to the eriox, or “ bull-trout,” sometimes 
termed “ square tails,” namely, that “he has 
not been able to obtain specimens of it from 
Scotland, and seems to consider it indigenous 
to Wales and the South of England.” I 
have been a resident at Kelso, on Tweedside, 
for forty-two years and upwards, and consider 
the Tweed and its numerous tributaries to be 
the head-quarters of the eriox. The Coquet, 
in Northumberland, partakes of the same 
character. In Tweed, they have been known 
to attain the weight of 20 lbs. and upwards; in 
July and August, 8 or 9 lbs. form the average. 

I saw a number of that weight captured with 
the nets the other day. A splendid specimen, 
quite a beauty of its kind (11£ lbs.), was also 
taken dose to Spittal. The eriox, 1 have the 
authority of the tacksman near Taynuilt for 
stating, has found its way into the Awe, and 
threatens to supersede the albu*. Some years 
ago, I caught a specimen of it in Looh Baa, 
near Salen in Mull, but not a large one—the 
weight 4$ lbs. With the rod, on Tweed, at 
Sprouston, I have taken as many as ten or 
twelve erioces in the day, approaching in 
weight, many of them, to 12 lbs. When in full 
vigour, and even in the kelted state, the 
eriox shows more power than the talar, and 
travels from the sea at a higher rate of speed. 


Sir Samuel’s book, I regret to find, is crowded 
with disquisitions of this sort, and quotations 
affecting scientific acquirements from doubtful 
authorities. Had he confined himself striotly 
to his text, and kept clear of the mist oast over 
the subject by oircumstance and the proneness 
of the savants of the present age to start new 
theories, he might, considering the oppor¬ 
tunities he enjoyed, have introduced matter 
of more taking interest. His course of travel 
and experience surely had connexion with 
events and adventures worthier of being 
embodied in ype than a series of vague and 
faulty conclusions, drawn from pretentious 
souroes, on a subject which, if we may judge 
from the some „hat vainglorious title-page o 
the volume, was not the engrossing one in the 
author’s numerous studies and proclivities. 
One remark more. The book is readable in 
its way, but it will soarcely attain the position 
to whioh it aspires. It is devoid of amuse¬ 
ment and power of conception; and I may 
be permitted to say that it would have been 
in keeping with good taste had the long roll 
of dignities conferred on the author, and 
forming the bulk of the title-page, been cur¬ 
tailed or reduced to more becoming dimen¬ 
sions. Thomas Tod Sxodsabx. 


The Emperor Julian: Paganism and Chris¬ 
tianity. With Genealogical, Chronological, 
and Biographical Appendices. Being the 
Hulsean Essay for the year 1876. By 
Gerald Henry Rendall, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co.; London: G. Bell & 
Sons.) 

The character of the Emperor Julian has 
been for many generations fonght over by 
contending parties. The strife began among 
Julian’s contemporaries The exaggerated 
panegyric of Libanius, tne equally exaggerated 
denunciation of Gregory Nazianzen, and the 
calmer judgment of Ammianus Maroellinus 
are types of the opinions formed about him in 
modern times. In the latter part of the 
seventeenth century “ Julian ” Johnson—-the 
Whig Samuel Johnson—used the history of 
the apostate Emperor to denounoe a prince 
who, like James II., had deserted the religion 
of his predecessors. In the next century 
Bishop Warburton seized on the wonders 
which, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
hindered Julian’s workmen from re-building 
the temple at Jerusalem, to refute Middleton’s 
sceptical views about miracles in the Chris¬ 
tian Church. Gibbon we should have ex¬ 
pected to favour the young Emperor who in 
his short life had done so much against 
Christianity, but he does not, at least to the 
extent that we should have expected. He 
admits his great qualities as a ruler and a 
general, his steadfastness in adversity, and his 
moderation in prosperity, but he is evidently 
not quite satisfied with him. The foot is, if 
Julian was not an enthusiastic Christian—the 
object of Gibbon’s especial abhorrence—he 
was the next worst thing, an enthusiastic 
Pagan, and the historian cannot quite for¬ 
give him his enthusiasm. It is strange—but 
so it is—that we find in writers who are 
emphatically Christians t more generous 
estimate of the apostate Emperor than 
we do in the sceptical historian. Soep* 
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ticism by no means implies impartiality. 
Gottfried Arnold, a Pietist of the school of 
Spener, had already spoken gently of the 
eager young Pagan. Julian was, at any rate, 
not orthodox; and Arnold’s tenderness for 
oppressed sects extended even to oppressed 
heathen. But it is in Neander and Ullmann 
that the apostate first meets with really 
sympathetic historians. In Neanderis Life 
of Julian his apostacy is no longer cast up 
against him as an indelible disgrace; his 
relinquishing the religion in which he had 
been nurtured is shown to have come about 
in a way that was rather a credit than a 
shame to him, and even his proceedings 
against the Church are described calmly and 

i 'udged dispassionately. Ullmann, writing the 
ife of Julian’s fiercest enemy, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, by no means approves his hero’s 
unsparing invective. Neither Ullmann nor 
Neander was blind to Julian’s faults, but 
both made allowance for his position ; they 
did not judge him as if the Arians among 
whom he was thrown had been models of 
Christian virtue. De Broglie, too, describes 
Julian’s career with perfect fairness and 
without bitterness. In 1847, D. F. Strauss 
published his remarkable little work. The 
Romanticist on the Throne of the Caesars. 
The “ Romanticist ” is Julian, and a Roman¬ 
ticist is one who wishes to bring back a 
past which is gone beyond recall. Strauss 
uses the life of Julian, in fact, as a text 
on which to preach a sermon to those of 
his own time who wished to maintain 
Christianity—a religion, according to his 
view, utterly discredited and ready to pass 
away. He has, perhaps, the late King 
Frederick William of Prussia especially in 
his eye. Strauss’s work is still the most skil¬ 
ful sketch of the would-be restorer of Pagan¬ 
ism. • Since his time, several commendable 
works on Julian have appeared, especially 
those of Semiseh, Mucke, Rode, and Naville; 
but the most complete account of him in all 
his phases is, I think, that which stands at 
theneadof this article—Mr. Rendall’s Em¬ 
peror Julian, a product of the Theological 
School of Cambridge, from which so many 
excellent monographs have lately proceeded. 
Each of the previous Lives of Julian has its 
own advantages, but not one seems to indicate 
the same careful study of Julian’s own works 
as Mr. Rendall’s. So far as my knowledge 
extends, he has neglected nothing which 
could throw light on his subject, and he has 
combined his knowledge into a harmonious 
whole. It may be said, perhaps, from a 
purely literary point of view, that he has 
fallen into the error of saying all there is to be 
said; but a work of this kind is not to be 
judged by a Voltairean standard; it is in¬ 
tended to tell us all there is to be known 
about Julian, and it succeeds. Here and 
there we notice little faults of style: 
“frightened of” is not elegant English ; “to 
dog the triumph ” (p. 268) seems to be used 
in the sense of delaying the triumph, not in its 
proper sense of “ pertinaciously following.’’ 
It is a little odd to speak of Julian’s “ patristic 
lore ” in the fourth century, when some of the 
principal “ fathers ” were his contemporaries, 
and hardly any had grown into the kind of 
authority which we now indicate by the word 
“ patristic.” A “ schoolboy’s manual ” does 


not suggest the right idea of the paper of 
directions which Constantius gave Julian, 
“ ut privignum ad studia mittens." But these 
are small faults, hardly worthy, indeed, to be 
named in comparison with the many excel¬ 
lences—the careful and accurate learning and 
the clearness of exposition—which distinguish 
Mr. Rendall’s work. 

No more interesting figure than Julian ever 
ascended a throne. Brought up in terror and 
oppression under the brutal Constantius, 
learning to hate him and the eourtier-pre- 
lates whose rampant Arianism was the only 
Christianity he knew, it can hardly be matter 
for surprise that he turned for comfort to 
those who were, at any rate, not of Constan- 
tius’s religion, and who sought to satisfy 
really noble aspirations with a transformed 
Paganism. It is impossible not to regret that 
there was no Origen at hand to guide the 
young prince into paths where he might 
have found more solid satisfaction. For 
he was eminently religious. He was not 
merely the enemy of Christianity; he was 
anxious to raise up throughout the empire 
a system of worship and instruction which 
should be purer and more ennobling than any 
that the world had seen. He was utterly 
mistaken in his aims; no efforts of philosopher 
or statesman or hierophant could form an 
ennobling system out of the corrupt mass of 
Paganism. And his fatal mistake is the more 
to be regretted because he obstinately rejected 
the system and the spirit—that of the true 
Christian Church—which might have supplied 
all that he wished to the regeneration of the 
decaying empire. The truth is, with all 
Julian’s extraordinary ability, with all his 
talent as general, financier, and philosopher, 
he was utterly wanting in dignity and sta¬ 
bility of character; he had nothing of the 
great Constantine’s insight into the circum¬ 
stances of the time; he had nothing of that 
valuable quality which we call good sense; 
nothing could be more out of place than the 
sneers and witticisms with which he occasion¬ 
ally garnished his State papers; a very ordi¬ 
nary person with experience in diplomacy 
could have drawn them more worthily. In 
short, Julian had neither depth nor weight. 
He chose the wrong side, he pursued his 
objects by mistaken methods, and, conse¬ 
quently, the effect of his work Boon passed 
away. S. Cheetham. 


Lancashire Memories. By Louisa Potter. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

The authoress of this book, indignant at the 
ignorant depreciation of her native county, 
has set in order her own memories of the 
rural parts of Lancashire and of the quaint, 
old-world folk she met there in the days of 
her youth. Those who regard Lancashire as 
a network of factories will naturally be sur¬ 
prised to find these Memories so redolent of 
the country side, of the hay field, and the 
hawthorn hedges. Not so those who, from 
the summit of Pendle Hill, have gazed upon 
a wide expanded panorama, in which “ the 
sheltered cot, the cultivated farm,” are but 
specks in the wide expanse of fields and 
woodlands. 

“ There were, and are yet, nnoks and corners, 
for those who may be at the trouble to seek 


them, as rural and primitive as may be found 
in the remotest agricultural district where trade 
is either a mystery to be wondered at or a vul¬ 
garity to be sneered at ’’ (p. 2). 

There are abundant evidences that these 
Lancashire Memories are veritable reminis¬ 
cences, and the veil which hides Rivington 
under the designation of Riverton is one 
easily penetrated. More interest attaches, 
however, to the sketches of persons than of 
places, and some of the character-painting is 
very skilfully done. “ Grandmamma,” who in 
her youth attended a school for cooking kept 
by Mrs. “ Ravald ” (i.e., Mrs. Rafihld, the 
energetic dame to whom Manchester owed it6 
first Directory), with her old-fashioned 
phrases and Jacobite memories, is not so dis¬ 
tinct a figure as Mrs. Weston, with her 
“overweening preference for those she con¬ 
ceived to be‘ somebody,’ ” and her passion for 
telling disagreeable truths at inconvenient 
moments (p. 68). She bought a new bed 
“for the very sufficient reason that at the 
sale of the furniture that must follow her 
death ‘ the old bed would look so shabby.’ ” 
Another well-marked character is Mr. Croker, 
who found the greatest solace of his existence 
in attending funerals (p. 121). The passion 
for gentility is amusingly hit off in the device 
of the Dicksons, who, by spelling their name 
with a long s—Dickfon—redeemed it from 
plebeian vulgarity (p. 138). The aristocratic 
element in English orthography would be a 
fertile source for speculation in the hands of 
a humourist. Miss Dickfon “ periodically 
distracted the Dissenting minister by a pre¬ 
sent of Windsor soap” (p. 133), an admoni¬ 
tory benefaction of ambiguous significance. 
There is a good picture of an old Presby¬ 
terian meeting-house, with its solitary bell 
and gray worm-eaten pews. “ One of them 
was distinguished by a wooden canopy over 
it, and had once belonged to that rara avis, 
a Dissenting peer.” The old clerk not 
only “gave out” the hymn, but wrote its 
number on a slate suspended to the pulpit 
(p. 161). The two sketches which end the 
volume do not refer to Lancashire, but are 
capital expressions of school-girl experiences 
and emotions. The details as to the educa¬ 
tion of young ladies at the time, while 
amusing, are not without instruction. 

Lancashire Memories will occasionally re¬ 
mind the reader of Miss Mitford’s Our 
Village. The modern book attempts little in 
the way of narrative, and the sketches have 
not that pathetic element which gives so great 
a charm to some of Miss Mitford's stories. 
The writer is a keen observer of what is called 
“ character,” and her style is generally flowing 
and unaffected. The book wul be read with 
pleasure by those who are to the manner born, 
and may help to convince Southern readers 
that Lancashire is something more than a 
howling wilderness of bricks and mortar. 

William E. A. Axon. 


Poesies Completes d'Albert Glatigny. Notice 
par A France. (Paris: Lemerre.) 

It would be instructive to know why M. 
Lemerre has permitted his well-known im¬ 
print to be placed upon a volume bearing so 
misleading a title as does the present. The 
dramatic poems (such as “Le Bois,” which 
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the same publisher issued in 1870 as part of 
the Poesies of Albert Glatigny) are probably 
reserved for another volume, but every 
Frenoh litterateur could point out some 
dozens of poems by Glatigny ■which are not 
inoluded in this scKjalled “ complete ” collec¬ 
tion of his poetic works. The interesting 
monograph on Glaiignrfs Life and Work, 
published last year for that gentleman who 
elects to be known to the public as “Job 
Lazare,” contains numerous specimens of 
Glatigny’* verse not included in the present 
publication, and there are numberless other 
easily accessible pieces (such as the charming 
verses to Mallarm6 issued in the defunct 
£e'publigue des Lettres) worthy of preservation. 

The recently deceased poet was the latest, 
if not the last, of those many errant trouveres 
to whom Villon’s natal soil has so frequently 
given birth. To separate the story of the 
unfortunate youth’s life from an impartial 
consideration of his work is difficult, the 
trials and erratic ways of the one having so 
strongly influenced the other. And yet, 
despite his almost chronic misery, poverty, 
and enforced Bohemianism, Glatigny con¬ 
trived to endow his poetic work with artistic 
form and literary culture. The oonstant 
struggle for bread and his wandering life 
necessarily caused him to produce works of 
unequal merit, but those acquainted with 
his story will be chiefly surprised that he 
was able to produce work of any merit at all. 
And Glatigny’s penmanship was ceaseless; 
from the time of his arrival, some time in 
1860, in Paris on foot, with his pockets full 
of manuscripts (and nothing else)—as so 
amusingly, if imaginatively, told by M. 
Lauzol in his piquant Legends du Pamasse 
Contemporain —until his premature death, 
his literary labours scarcely intermitted! 
Glatigny’s advent in Paris was made known 
by the publication of his first volume of 
verse, Les Vignes Folles. Permeated as the 
book was by the influence of certain chefs 
decole, pre-eminently Baudelaire and De 
Banville, the youth’s initial work was pos¬ 
sessed of enough virility and originality to 
arouse no small amount of excitement among 
the “ Romantiques.” This interest was in¬ 
creased by the publication, in 1864, of Les 
Fleches dOr, a second volume of verse of 
higher aim and, in many respects, of superior 
character to its predecessor. In 1872 Gilles 
et Pasquins , a collection of sarcastic pieces 
gathered from the journals in which they 
had originally appeared, was published; and 
on April 16, 1873, their author died, just 
two months before the completion of his 
thirty-fourth year. Glatigny published other 
volumes of prose and verse, but the three 
enumerated (which have passed through 
different editions) form the contents of the 
work now issued under the deceptive title of 
Polities Completes. 

The letterpress of this volume is apparently 
from the cliches that did duty for the earlier 
editions, but the present index has been so 
oarelessly compiled that it is almost worth¬ 
less ; it abounds with errors of omission and 
commission. The prefatory notice by M. 
Anatole France is interesting, but contains 
little matter, biographical or critical, un¬ 
known to “ Job Lazare’s ” readers. Certainly 


M. France proves that the “acte de nais- 
sance ” cited by the poet’s biographer must 
refer to another Glatigny, and not the poet, 
whose birth he presumes, and justly, to have 
taken place in 1839. The real “Simon 
Pure” was, we believe, bom on May 21, 
1839. The portrait is not nearly so charac¬ 
teristic as that prefixed to “Job Lazare’s” 
little book (of which, indeed, it has the ap¬ 
pearance of being but a poor copy), or even 
of M. Gill’s clever carioature in Glatigny's 
Jour de VAn dun Vagabond. 

No sensible critic would wish to condemn 
a youthful poet for the erotic tendencies of 
his early verse, but there are some things in 
Les Vignes Folles reprinted in the present 
volume which should never have been pub¬ 
licly circulated; there is one stanza in the 
initial poem, “ Aurora," that is simply filthy 
—fit only for the pages of Petronius Arbiter. 
Nor is the longest and cleverest piece in the 
same section, “ Les Antres malsains,” any 
better in theme or treatment. Much may 
be permitted to youth and genius, but there 
are some things in this volume which, despite, 
or rather because of, their artistic beauty, are 
an outrage to poesy. As Ronsard, Glatigny’s 
earliest deity, has said, “Sur toutes choses 
tu auras les Muses en reverence, et ne les 
feras jamais servir a des choses deshonnetes 
.... mais les tiendras chores et sacrees 
comme les filles de Jupiter.” Had Glatigny 
lived he would, doubtless, have suppressed 
these juvenile indiscretions. 

Much has been said of the influence the 
older poets exercised upon the young Nor¬ 
man’s verse, but his published writings 
exhibit much stronger evidence of a close 
study of such masters as Baudelaire and 
De Banville than of Yillon or Marot. These 
lines to Ronsard will show how thorough a 
modem Parisian their author was, even when 
dealing with an ancient classic:— 

“ Comme tout eat change, vieux maJtre! 

Le rimeur ne s’o8e permettre 
Le moindre virelai d’amour; 

La fantaiaie a du se taire; 

Le poete est utilitaire 
De Molinchard & Visapour ! 

II n’est plus de stances ailees, 

Phebus marche, dans les ailees 
Des bois, en bonnet de coton, 

Ainsi qu’un vieillard asthmatique! 

Voici le regne fantastique 
Du monstre roman—feuilleton. 

On fait on drame an pas de course, 

Dans l’intervalle de la Bourse, 

Et le bourgeois qu’on porte au ciel, 

Le bourgeois au nez ecarlate, 

Grafsse fit main a qui le flatte : 

De l’argent, c’est “essential! 

Au lieu de l’extase ffeerique 
Dont vibrait la corde lynque, 

On n’entend plus que de grands mots 
Videa de sens et pleiiu d’enflure j 
Adieu la fine dentelnre 
Des vers etincelants d’emaux ! ” 

Better verse than this, and more reminiscent 
of Villon’s own workmanship, is Glatigny’s 
“ Ballade des Enfants sans Souoi,” published 
in the Pamasse Contemporain, but not in¬ 
oluded in the present collection; neither in 
construction nor expression is it unworthy of 
the author of Mais oil sont les Neiges d’Antan l 
But Glatigny, unlike his so-called prototype, 
was not innately a Bohemian. Untoward 


circumstances, and not inclination, forced him 
into the ranks of vagabondage, for the law¬ 
lessness of which he was no more disposed 
au fond than Byron was to misanthropy. 
Nor are Glatigny’s heroines real types of 
humanity, such as are, for instance, the 
grosse Margot and other pauvres femmelettes of 
Villon’s virile work; these Lydias, Circus, 
et id genus omne, with their blonde tresses and 
eyes like “ un clair de lune,” are merely 
articles de Paris without any real substance 
in them. 

Les Fleches d’Or shows a marked increase 
of strength in the young rhymer's powers. 
Such sketches as “ La Normande ” are drawn 
direct from nature, and all can recognise the 
fidelity of the Bayeux girl’s portrait 

“ Eile est belle vraiment, la Normande robust© 

Avec son large col implante grassement. 

Avec ses seine, orgueu et gloire de son busts 
Que faitmouvoirsanscesae un lourd balancement 1 ” 

Les Fleches dOr, also, gave evidenoe of 
Glatigny’s capability in humorous writing, 
a capacity afterwards more saliently developed 
in Gilles et Pasquins. This second section of 
the book, indeed, contains its author’s best 
work; some of the ballads are well managed, 
but they have none of that straightforward 
simplicity which gives such a charm to those 
little epics of antiquity. Leconte de Lisle has 
done far better, and so has Catulle Mend6s, 
in that direction. “Une Execution ” is, 
perhaps, the best poem in the volume. It is 
the story of a Corsican tragedy, supposed to 
be recounted by a bandit who has survived 
“ the good old times.” After having detailed 
the horrible incidents of a murder in which 
he was the prime instigator, the old scoundrel 
adds:— 

“ Ah 1 c’etait le bon temps. On fitait jeune. L’dge 
M’alourdit main tenant, et je reate au village. 
Theodore, le roi de la montagne, est mort; 

On ne recontre plus un seul Gone au coear fort 
Qui, se mettant aveo les bois d’inteUigenoe, 
Poursuive jusqu’au bout une belle vengeance. 

Tout d£g£n6re ! Les enfants ont des souliers ! 

Les principes re§us jadis sont oublies, 

On travaille pour vivre, on se fait domestique, 

On hante les cafes, on cause politique! 

Moi-meme?—J’ai deux fils, dont l’un est oaporal, 
L’autre sergent de ville, et moi faoteur rural ! ” 

The portion of this collection devoted to 
a reprint of the volume of Gilles et Pasquins, 
although it contains Glatigny’s most matured 
and widely-known verse, is the least likely to 
survive more than a temporary notoriety. 
It is the fate of nearly all political literature 
to perish with publication, and this young 
poet's squibs and satires, their artistio form 
and harmonious brilliancy notwithstanding, 
cannot hope to escape the oommon fate. 
The humour of some of these lyrics is very 
mordant. No crueller blow, for example, has 
been aimed at the French Academy-—that 
butt of Parisian wits—than “Gautier k 
l’Academie; ” yet, as Glatigny himself fore¬ 
saw, in a few years the persons attacked by 
these stinging lampoons will be forgotten 
and a commentary needed to explain the 
allusions to them. Already this is the 
case with some of these pasquinades, the 
heroes of which have faded into that limbo 
of oblivion to which Popularity consigns 
her victims when done with. His satirical 
writings must speedily perish, but Glatignyfe 
more serious work may yet preserve his 
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name amid the galaxy of minor poets of his 
time and clime. Joh s H. Ingram. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Delicia. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 
(Blackwood <ft Sons.) 

Nature's Nobility. By John Newall. In 3 
vols. (Charing Cross Publishing Company.) 
Ruth Everinghan. By Jessie S. Lloyd. In 
3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Quite apart from its beauty there is a peculiar 
charm about the daisy, which we instinctively 
gather for its typical perfection of form and 
colour. It is not indeed a rose, but is it not 
a very marguerite dee marguerites ? Who 
ever saw a finer daisy? This satisfied im¬ 
pression of perfection remains long after we 
have closed Delicia. Without aspiring to 
the highest place, it is none the less one of the 
few books where there is nothing we could 
wish added or taken away. This calm suffi¬ 
ciency and graceful tact in proportioning 
ambition to resources, if not exactly genius, is 
near akin to it, for it is clearly intuitive and 
natural, and due less to the art which conceals 
art than to what M. Duranty tells us is the 
charm of his own novels—“ la simplidte sans 
l’affectation de vouloir 6tre simple.” Pleasant 
as it is to read about Delicia, it must have 
been pleasanter still to write about her and to 
develop as delicately and affectionately as the 
author has done her rich and harmonious 
character. In real life such women do but 
stand far back on the stage to support the 
popular stars, and, content with fainter praises, 
never even long to push forward to the foot¬ 
lights—only wondering a little sometimes 
whether, if they had their chance, they too 
could not dance and rant as well as the best. 
It is, therefore, with something of an artist’s 
enthusiasm for neglected beauty that the 
author dwells upon the praises of this sweet 
shy woman peaceably abiding in her own house. 
Her youth has been spent in lonely attendance 
upon an uncle, and now at twenty-six she finds 
herself rich and alone—not only friendless, but 
so unused to friendship that she will not ven¬ 
ture abroad to seek it. A young artist, 
handsome, amiable, and irresolute, comes under 
her influence, and in a protecting motherly 
way she responds so far to his clinging devotion 
as to precipitate an explanation ; but already 
Cyril has been dazzled by a vain little beauty 
whom he marries and makes wretched. When 
at last Delicia meets a man worthy of her, 
though confident of his love, she has to resign 
herself to his silence, till, with some sacrifice 
of her pride, but with rare good-sense, 
she leads him to an avowal of the secret of 
his scruples, and the happy end begins. 
The objection that Delicia proposes to each of 
her lovers is hardly fair. Proposal is too 
strong a word for so delicate a hint, which 
was, besides, more than justified by its dis¬ 
interestedness. Delicia is described in her 
own spirit of oandour blended with modest 
reticence, which brings her before us, with a 
nearness beyond the power of the most heart¬ 
searching biography, as the youngest maid of 
honour in the select court of the queen of 
English heroines—Sophia "Western. The 
other characters are modelled and arranged 
with great taste. Very pitiful and tender is 


the story of foolish little Cicely, whom Cyril 
marries because his portrait of her pleases 
the public and himself, and of his sister 
Betty’s lifelong regret for the lover she drove 
away in girlish impatience. We like least the 
overstrained cleverness of the old artist’s 
swarming family, amusing as are most of 
their sayings and doings. But there is pure 
comedy in the jealous efforts which Cicely 
makes to keep down her younger sister, who 
insists on prematurely “ coming out ” and 
sharing her throne, especially in the scene 
where Cioely drops in to beg a cup of tea of 
Delicia to strengthen her nerves before going 
home, where she fully expects to catch Jessie 
sitting in the drawing-room in a long frock 
waiting for callers—an outrage the more 
exasperating because Cicely herself “ had never 
been allowed to wear long frocks, much less 
receive visitors, until she was seventeen.” 
Delicia, in a word, is a book to read and not 
forget. In these days, when the outside of a 
book is but the outside circle upon the pool 
of memory, which disappears a little before 
the inner ripples, we will yet venture to pre¬ 
dict that ages hence—perhaps after three 
whole seasons—when the reader by some 
chance sees again the little brown-green cover, 
with its waving bamboos and star-leafed 
bushes, he will exclaim with grateful recogni¬ 
tion—“ How well I remember that delightful 
old book! ” 

Nature's Nobility does not deserve the 
lenient, if contemptuous, treatment it has met 
with in some quarters. Its very title is 
absurd. If it is fated to the exposure of a 
second edition—and were it reprinted a hundred 
times the wonder would still be that it was 
ever printed at all—it might fairly be re¬ 
christened, “The Land Babies, by One of 
Themselves,” for, though some of the char¬ 
acters are over six feet high, none exceed the 
moral or mental stature of a child of ten 
years. It is infantile rather than senile 
—not, indeed, that it will please children, 
who, we fear, would as soon eat “ hashed 
mutton " and “ sago gruel ” as pore over 
their lengthy praises. It is, in fact, nothing 
less than a nice story-book for grown-up 
people, written from the nursery point of 
view—the kind of improving reading which 
the strictest child might, without scruple, put 
into a parent’s hands. Without the least 
pretence of a plot, the author begins prattling 
about Master Lawrence, and papa and mamma, 
and nurse’s nightcaps, and the dear little 
pigs, and the stomach-ache, and the rocking- 
horse, and such-like, and goes on prattling 
till the third volume ends, and it is time for 
bed. These innocent confidences are adorned 
with copious reminiscences of Mangnall and 
Pinnock (with dates), and other scraps of 
religious and useful knowledge. All this 
would be harmless enough but for the 
amazing assurance with which Nature’s 
Debrett puts himself forward as a social seer. 
He is no revolutionary, however, but, believing 
loyally in the landed interest, orthodox 
Dissent, and ale, “ that honoured British 
wine,” he considers that Nineveh is, gener¬ 
ally speaking, in a bad way; and, as we 
gather from his exhaustive excursus on ser¬ 
vants, he more than suspects that over¬ 
education is at the bottom of the plot. As 


his own nobility are smokers as well as 
drinkers, he will hardly put out a single pipe 
by his triumphant argument that “ if Provi¬ 
dence had intended our mouth for a chimney, 
He would have made a vent-hole in the back 
of our head.” He forgets that ages before 
chimneys were invented the smoke escaped by 
the door. Nor are his quotations more felici¬ 
tous. He rushes “ in media res,” his schoolboy 
is “ dux prima classis,” and, according to him, 
“ the vacant laugh speaks the empty mind.” 
As he elsewhere observes, “c’est la verity 
vrai.” We rejoice to know that the 8teps 
Chapel at Bridgnorth never really groaned 
under the pastorate of such an angelic idiot as 
Mr. Newall lashes with his satire or panegyric 
for we are not certain which it is meant for. 
Nor should we have thought that gas was 
common enough in 1819 to justify nis mill 
song “ Hurrah for the Merry Gaslight,” but, 
if this is an anachronism, it is at least the 
only one. The strangest feature of this 
strange book remains—the recurring rhap¬ 
sodies, each from one to five pages in length. 
These purple patches are possibly by another 
hand, for they have little connexion with the 
main text, each being formally introduced by 
the exhortation “Gentle Reader,” and their 
fulsome and bombastic style contrasts vio¬ 
lently with Mr. Newall’s usual prosy neatness 
and thready little vein of pleasantry. For 
instance, “ Gentle Reader, did you ever see a 
bull-fight ? If not, suppose we describe one ” 
—which we do in seven pages. Again, 
“ Gentle Reader, were you ever at Biarrita 
when the late Emperor and bis beautiful, 
amiable, and accomplished wife paid one 
of their annual visits?” “Gentle Reader, 
do you like hashed mutton?” and so on. 
The climax is reached in the strophe be¬ 
ginning “What fortunate beings we are 
to possess thee, thou marvellous telegraph 1 " 
and, after a lavish use of the voeative 
singular, ending “ Thou art the great annihi- 
lator of time and space! Thou art the light¬ 
ning of the gods transformed into the language 
of men ! On Mr. Godwin's arrival at Hamp¬ 
ton-Bare, &c.” The antistrophe occurs in the 
next volume—" Gentle Reader, let us pause 
to think 1 Do we gain ... by the speed 
of the present day r While my pen is doing 
its allotted work, a loud double knock indi¬ 
cative of urgency strikes my ear and startles 
my nerves. ’Tis a telegram 1 Were not 
troubles bad enough when they travelled at 
the rate of ten miles an hour only?” It 
would be easy to make game of this book, 
but, at the risk of seeming to make much of 
trifles, we must own that we regard it in a 
gloomier and more serious light. That it 
has been written without compunction and 
published without shame, and that it should 
be read without protest, or even read at all, 
involves two psychological problems of 
mournful interest. Perhaps Mr. Newall is 
right after all; the Natural Nobleman 
should never have been taught to read or to 
write. 


In Ruth Everingham we pass from the 
peerage to the baronetage. Ruth's papa is a 
Sir Raddyffe, her sister’s lover a Sir Walter, 
her own a Sir Valentine, and even her husband, 
the curate, turns out to have been all the 
time a Sir Cecil. This story has plenty of 
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stray faults, but is straightforward, unaffected, 
and thoroughly readable. Ruth is quite a 
model young lady, in spite of her bad taste in 
preferring the villanoua baronet to the 
exemplary earl. Her sister’s heartless 
frivolity is almost redeemed by clever, but 
scarcely well-bred impertinences. There are 
many comic scenes, especially the one where 
the reotor’s sister surprises the orphan 
sisters playing cards during the first week of 
their mourning. The plot is well constructed 
and worked out, though rather overweighted 
sometimes by needless digressions, such as 
the tedious family legend in the first volume. 
The trick of cutting np her sentences into 
spasmodic paragraphs—sometimes of only 
half a line—which she has borrowed from 
Victor Hugo is a serious error which we 
have no doubt Miss Lloyd will abandon in 
her next novel. E. Pubobll. 


OtmEKNT LITERATURE. 

Club Cameoi: Portrait* of the Day. (Sampson 
Low and 06.) This book is of a sort which 
has been very common since Thackeray’s various 
attempts in it, and which was not unknown 
before. The “ cameos ’’ are not bad of their 
kind, and are less distinguished than most of 
their fellows by the usual tendency to assume a 
preternaturally knowing air. Most of the por¬ 
traits are or may be really portraits, and are 
not fancy sketches of interiors which the 
artist never knew and which only make the 
fact of his ignorance more manifest. In 
some of them, notably in “ The Old School ” and 
“ Bohemia,’' there are traces of this straying 
into unfamiliar ground, but this is rare. 
Generally speaking, the author seems to have 
had a laudable ambition to oorrect the extra¬ 
vagances of former writers on his own subject. 
His delineation of an actual or possible guards¬ 
man, as contrasted with the ridiculous monster 
begotten by George La wren oe and fostered by 
Onida, is really very good of its kind. His 
“ Private Secretary ” is a capital sketch. “ Let¬ 
ters" and ‘‘Culture’’betray a greater tendeney 
to substitute current fancies for actual observa¬ 
tion, but even in these there is much that is 
evidently first-hand. “ Wits” is another good 
and very natural pioture, and, indeed, the 
characters generally are by no means unhappily 
hit off. Of the illustrations we cannot say 
much. They are evidently drawn by a student 
of the French school, who has imbibed the 
not erroneous theory that our ordinary book 
illustrations want character and originality of 
conception. Unfortunately Mr. Rupert Browne 
appears to think that bad drawing makes good 
illustration. It is perhaps a little difficult to 
allow this as a principle, and it is still more 
difficult to acoept it as practically carried out in 
these designs. They are often possessed of what 
may be called literary merit, but seldom have 
any other. 

The Fatut of Goethe. Part I. In English 
verse. By W. H. Oolquhoun. (A. H. Moxon.) 
The translator announces that part ii. of the 
drama is ready for publication. Now, to trans¬ 
late into verse the two parts of Fatut proves a 
devotion to the great poem of Goethe whioh 
wins from us sympathy and admiration. It is 
true, also, that there is no translation of Fatut 
from which something may not be gained by a 
curious student. We cannot, however, see 
that the task of achieving the impossible is 
much advanced by Mr. Colquhoun. Occasional 
lines and occasional groups of lines are 
rendered with something like success, but no 
entire scene seems to us even tolerably rendered. 
Some successor in the work of translation may 
carry away a few thefts with advantage from 
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Mr. Colquhoun’s Fatut, but it cannot be recom¬ 
mended to the average reader desiring to make, 
ac quaintance with Goethe. 

Practical Politics. No. 1. The Tenant Farmer 
By James Howard. (Macmillan.) Mr. Howard 
easily shows the failure of the present system of 
tenancy, and the importance of reform. To 
those who contend for freedom of contract 
between landlord and tenant, it is enough to 
reply that under it the greater part of England 
is held at six months’ notice to quit; and that 
the landlords availed themselves of the one¬ 
sided freedom that exists to contract themselves 
out of the Agricultural Holdings Aot. Mr. 
Howard questions, indeed, the opinion of Lord 
Derby and Lord Leicester that the produce of 
land might be doubled. Such arithmetical ex¬ 
pressions can in truth be regarded only as figures 
of speech. Who can say what improvements 
would follows complete reform of the present 
system 1 Who, on the other hand, oan say what 
profit American competition will ultimately 
leave to English farmers, assuming such a 
reform ? The produce of the United Kingdom 
could be much more than doubled. The 
barrenest rocks might be made to yield some¬ 
thing, but it would not pav to cultivate them. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Howard adduoes any 
new arguments or new evidence, but no doubt 
the old ground must be gone over and over 
again to work on public opinion. The essay has 
in view only the English system of proprietor¬ 
ship and farming. There is not even an allusion 
to the moral foroes whioh the French and the 
Flemish systems oall into play. The late Mr. 
Wren Hoskins, whom Mr. Howard oites, took a 
wider view of the conditions of improved agri¬ 
culture. 

Historical Biographies: Life of John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough. By Louise Creighton. 
(Bivingtons.) This is an admirable narrative of 
the career of England’s boldest general. It 
presents a faithful picture of the part played by 
Marlborough in war and politics, without ex¬ 
tenuating his faults or unduly extolling his 
virtuss. Probably there never lived a com¬ 
mander of greater keenness in discerning the 
errors of his antagonists or better judgment in 
profiting by their blunders. As if by instinot 
Marlborough detected Tallard’s mistake in 
massing his troops in Blenheim, and concen¬ 
trated his efforts on the enweakened lines of the 
enemy. At Ramillies he saw at a glance 
Tilleroi’s error in extending his lines ‘‘in a 
concave shape whilst the allies occupied the 
middle of the circle.” At Oudenarde the in¬ 
capacity of the Duke of Burgundy paralysed 
the efforts of Vendome and gave the victory to 
the Eoglisb. Marlborough was watchful over 
the comforts of his soldiers, but, in the battle of 
Malplaquet, he did not shrink from sacrificing 
eighteen thousand of them to political necessity. 
It must never be forgotten that it was through 
Marlborough’s influence that the war was pro¬ 
tracted after the battle of Ramillies, and that 
the allies did not accept then the terms of 
Louis XIV. The war, which was continued to 
suit the interests of the Whigs, was concluded 
to promote the cause of the Tories. Has not 
Mrs. Creighton committed a slight error in 
speaking (p.163) of Admiral Russell, afterwards 
the Earl of Orford, as " brother of the virtuous 
William Russell ” 1 The victim of the Rye 
House Plot should be called Lord William 
Russell; and surely the illustrious Whig 
admiral was his cousin ? The plans of the 
battle-fields are excellent, and enable the 
student to follow Marlborough’s victories with 
perfeot ease; but it is impossible to give the 
same praise to the plan of the march to Blen¬ 
heim—the imperfections of that map form the 
only drawback to an excellent volume. 

The Life of Benjamin Franklin. Written by 
Himselfi Now first edited from original MSS., 


and from his printed correspondence and other 
writings. By John Bigelow. Three volumes. 
New edition. (J. B. Lippinoott and Co.) This 
is a very remarkable and highly interesting 
work, including, not only the record of an 
energetic, successful, and important career, but 
also many valuable notes of the history of the 
times in which Benjamin Franklin lived. His 
life was, and remains, one of the most vivid 
links in the connexion between England and 
those American “ plantations ” in whioh he was 
first a subject colonist and afterwards a 
Republican citizen. The account of the early 
life of Franklin is very suggestive of his 
matured life and character. Franklin was the 
tenth and youngest son of his father, and his 
youth was varied with those struggles and small 
successes which do so muoh to solidify and 
strengthen a nature suoh as his. Love did not 
interfere with his early and frugal ambition. 
In.truth, Franklin as a lover does not appear 
attractive. Thus he describes his first “ serious 
courtship ”:— 

“ I let her know that I expected as mnoh money 
with their daughter as would pay off my remaining 
debt for the printing-house, which I believe was not 
then above £100. She brought me word they had 
no anch sum to spare. J said they might mortgage 
their house in the loan office. The answer to this, 
after some days, was that they did not approve the 
match. Mrs. Godfrey brought me afterward some 
more favourable accounts of their disposition, and 
would have drawn me on again; but I declared 
absolutely my resolution to have nothing more to 
do with the family.” 

That strikes us, after reading “ The Lift of 
Franklin, written by himself,” to afford a very 
good insight into his somewhat hard and very 
practical character. When, however, he did 
marry, he appears to have been happy and to 
have had muon confidence in his wife. He tells 
us 


‘we have an English proverb that says—‘He 
that would thrive must ask his wife.’ It was lnoky 
for me that I had one as much disposed to industry 
and frugality as myself. She assisted me cheer* 
fully in my business, folding and stitching pam¬ 
phlets, tending shop, porohasing old linen rags for the 
{taper makers, Ac. 


He attended Mr. Whitefield’s preaching, and 
made a note: 


“I perceived he intended to finish with a 
collection, and I silently resolved he should 
get nothing from me. I had in my pocket 
a handful of copper money, three or four 
silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he pro¬ 
ceeded, I began to sot ten, and concluded to give 
the coppers. Another Btroke of his oratory made 
me ashamed of that and determined me to give the 
silver, and he finished so admirably that I empty’d 
mjr pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold sod 

These three extracts may serve to exhibit not 
unfaithfully the private lifs of Franklin; they 
show him to be careful, attached, affeotionate to 
his own, and capable of deep and strong sym¬ 
pathy. On July 27, 1757, Franklin arrived 
m London. His first visit was to Lord Gran¬ 
ville, then President of the OounriL Lord 
Granville said to him:— 


“ ‘ You Americans have wrong ideas of the nature 
of your constitution. You contend that the King’s 
instructions to his governors are not laws, and 
think yourselves at liberty to regard or disregard 
them at your own discretion. But those instruc¬ 
tions are not like the pocket instructions given to a 
Minister going abroad for regulating his conduct 
upon some trifling point of ceremony. They are, 
as far as they relate to you, the lose of the land, for 
the King is the uqislatob or ths colohiss.’ I 
told hia lordship this was new doctrine to me. I 
had always understood from our oharters that our 
laws were to be made by our Assemblies, to be pre¬ 
sented indeed to the King for hia royal assent, but 
that, being once given, the King could not repeal or 
alter them. And as the Assembly oould not make 
permanent laws without hia assent, so neither oould 
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he make a law for them withont theirs. He 
assured me I was totally mistaken. I did not 
think so, however, and his lordship’s conversation 
having a little alarmed me as to what might be the 
sentiments of the Court concerning ns, I wrote it 
down as soon as I returned to my lodgings." 

These were the first words of political signifi¬ 
cance which Franklin heard in England, and 
there can be no doubt they made a deep and 
lasting impression on his mind. They were, in 
fact, Sie beginning of that end. Very much 
concerning now the King’s claim to be the 
legislator of the colonies was contested is to be 
found in the last two volumes, which record 
the political life of Franklin. They are well 
worth reading, and, indeed, those who are care¬ 
ful to study the ways of English statesmen will 
feel not a little, indebted to this work, which 
gives many an incident in English statesman¬ 
ship before unpublished, and to Mr. Eigelow for 
careful and well-informed editing. 

A condensed biography of Franklin has 
likewise been published bv Messrs. Ward, Lock 
and Co. in their “ Boys’ Illustrated Library of 
Heroes, Patriots, and Pioneers.” This series, 
which is from the pen of Mr. John S. C. Abbott, 
and whioh likewise includes Lives of Columbus, 
Washington, and Miles Standish, strikes us as 
on the whole fulfilling the object at which it 
aims, and will furnish reading at once enter¬ 
taining and profitable, not only for boys, but 
also for men and women. Nor will it be the 
less useful and timely because the author's 
point of view is not a strictly insular or 
English one. It need hardly be said that The 
Life of Franklin is by no means the most 
attractive of the series. 

Walking Tours. No. 1. A Summer Month in 
Normandy. By B. M. Banking. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) This trivial account of a ten- 
days’ walking tour—mainly performed by rail 
and diligence—along the hackneyed tourist 
route, muoh as it may delight the writer’s own 
private circle, will, we fear, only exasperate the 
ordinary reader who expects to glean anything 
of information or interest beyond what is al¬ 
ready comprised in about four or five pages of 
Hachette’s tiniest “ Guide.” It is, perhaps, no 
better and no worse than the ordinary young 
holiday maker’s “ letters home,” but its publi¬ 
cation is an error of taste beside which its 
intrinsic shortcomings are venial. This capital 
error will, however, prepare the reader for the 
curious irrelevancy, flippancy,(and feebleness of 
the reminisoences and moralisings with which 
Mr. Banking has embellished the dry bones of 
his " Murray.” Disclosing at unexpected inter¬ 
vals the stores of a multifarious learning, he 
becomes suddenly artistic, as when he extracts 
(via the guide-book) a page about Perugino 
from " Crowe and Cavalcaselle; ” archaeological, 
as when he tells of “jubets ” and “ gory 
oorpses falling plump on the dinner-table” 
through oubliettes-, philological, upon "tofts” 
and " thwaites ” in “ the old Danelagh; ” and 
ethnological, in his discourse upon Norman 
beauty, where he leaves us in painful uncertainty 
whether the Normans were Piets or file Piets 
Normans. His luxuriant fancy sometimes gets 
beyond his control, as when, after taking breath 
for a fine rhapsody upon the scene of Joan of 
Arc's martyrdom, he mocks us by speculating 
upon the fabulous prioes which the first-floor 
windows must have commanded on the day of 
execution. After all, no one will grudge him 
his genuine if rather boisterous enjoyment, or 
smile too ungently at the sententious self-im¬ 
portance of an explorer of continents and 
maker of books; but we protest most strongly 
against the trenchant frankness with which 
Mr. Banking and a certain type of tourists 
criticise the merits of the hotels and the oharms 
of the landladies. Beyond the reach of personal 
or legal consequences, they too often revenge 
upon their hosts the fancied slights which are 


most frequently the result of their own want of 
courtesy and experience. The proprietor of the 
ilotel Achard at Bayeux sinned perhaps in 
looking “discontented” when kept up beyond 
his usual bedtime, but his brow will hardly 
dear if he ever comes to read that he is “sair 
hodden doun by his hard-featured mdgere of a 
wife or daughter, who looked as if she owned a 
manufactory of veijuice and lived on the damaged 
stock.” 

The Government and the Finances of India. 
By John Dacosta. (W. H. Allen.) Though 
we are not indisposed to agree with the mam 
propositions sought to be proved in this pam¬ 
phlet, we regret that the author, like others who 
have written on the subject, weakens his cause 
by exaggeration. The question of a permanent 
land settlement cannot be decided by misrepre¬ 
senting the facts both in Bengal and Bombay, 
and by ignoring the consequents of the still 
recent famine. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Cardinal Newman has just sent out the fifth 
edition of his Anglican Difficulties. 

Mr. 8. Lane Poole, the author of the Life 
of E. W. Lane, has completed a second edition 
of Lane’s Selections from the Koran, and the book 
will, we believe, be published by Messrs. Triibner 
in October. The selections have been revised 
and enlarged, and the whole work re-arranged, 
and Mr. Poole has prefixed an Introduction, in 
which the character of the early Arabs, the 
origin of Islam and the life of Mohammed, the 
nature of his teaching and the formation of the 
Koran, are described at considerable length. 

The new number of Blackwood's Magazine 
contains a paper upon the Druses of the Lebanon, 
the first of a series of articles on Syria, which 
is evidently from the pen of Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, who some time ago undertook an 
exploring mission to the East in connexion 
with the future development of Palestine. 

MeSsbs. Cassell, Petter, Galfin and Co. 
will immediately publish a work entitled The 
Bible of Christ and His Apostles, by Prof. Boberts, 
of the University of St. Andrews. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran have in the 
press Travel, War, and Shipwreck, by Capt. 
Parker Gillmore (“Ubique”), author of The 
Great Thirst Land. This work, we believe, 
artakes somewhat of the character of an auto- 
iography. The same firm will publish shortly 
Records of York Castle: Fortress, Court House, 
and Prison —the joint work of Mr. A. W. Twy- 
ford, the present Governor of York Castle, and 
Major Arthur Griffiths, author of Memorials of 
Millbank. It is dedicated to Lord Houghton, 
and will be illustrated with a number of wood 
engravings and Woodburytype photographs. 

The Bev. F. Byder, of the Birmingham 
Oratory, is at work on an historical enquiry into 
the subject of the condemnation of Honorius 
for heresy. 

We regret to learn that the Chelsea Literary 
and Scientific Institution, which is located at 
the Vestry Hall, King’s Boad, has determined 
to wind up its affairs. This decision has been 
necessitated by the action of the Chelsea Vestry, 
who have given their tenants notice to vacate 
the premises occupied by them, on the ground 
that they have need of the rooms for official 
purposes. From inadequate funds the insti¬ 
tute has been unable to secure a suitable rest¬ 
ing-place elsewhere, and now, after a useful 
and successful career of eighteen years, it pro¬ 
poses to close its doors. 

Dr. Gustav Opfert’s essay on “The Classi¬ 
fication of Languages,” which originally ap¬ 
peared in the Madras Journal of Literature and 


Science for 1878, has also been published 
separately by Messrs. Triibner. 

We understand that the Book of Family 
Prayers which has recently been drawn up and 
approved by the Upper House of Convocation 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co., under the joint editor¬ 
ship of the Bishops of Ely and Exeter. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. have in the 
press, and will publish early in September, 
Lands of Plenty for Health, Sport, and Profit, a 
book for travellers and settlers in British North 
America, by E. Hepple Hall, author of The 
Picturesque Tourist, &c. 


The second volume of King’s Treatise on the 
Science and Practice of the Manufacture of Coal- 
Gas, edited by Mr. Newbigging, C.E., and Mr. 
Fewtrell, F.C.S., is announced for publication 
early in September. This brings the subject 
down to the end of Distribution. Another 
volume will complete the work. 

It is believed that the earliest example of 
the sonnet in German literature is a transla¬ 
tion of a sonnet by Bernardino Oohino, of 
Siena, from the pen of Christoff Wirsung, 

S ublished in 1556. The Italian original was 
itherto unknown, but it has just been dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Beinhold Kohler in a very rare 
book entitled Apologi nelli quali si scuoprano li 
Abusi, Sciochezze, Superstitioni, Errori, Idolatrie 
et ImpietA della Sinagoga del Papa; et epetial- 
mente de suoi Preti, Monaci, et Frati. Opera 
insieme vtile et dilecteuole (Geneva, 1554). 


The Journal of Education quotes from Bun- 
van’s Works, vol. ii., p. 737, the story on which 
Mr. Browning founded his poem Ned Brails :— 
"Since you are entered upen stories, I also will 
tell you one, the which, though I heard it not with 
mine own ears, yet my author I dare believe: It is 
concerning one Tod, that was hanged about twenty 
years ago, or more, at Hartford, for being a thief. 
The story is this : At a Summer Assize holden at 
Hartford, while the Judge was sitting upon the 
Bench, comes this old Tod into the Court, clothed 
in a green suit, with his leathern girdle in his 
hand, his bosom open, and all in a dung sweat as if 
he had run for his life; and being come in he spake 
aloud as follows: My lord, said he, here is the 
veryest rogue that breathes upon the face of the 
earth; I have been a thief from a child; when I 
was but a little oiie, / gave myself to rob orchards, 
and to do other such wicked things ; and I have con¬ 
tinued a thief ever since. My lord, there has not 
been a robbery committed this many years, within so 
many miles of this place, but 1 hart either been at it, 
or privy to it. The Judge thought the fellow was 
mad ; but, after some conference with some of the 
Justices, they agreed to indict him, and so they 
did, of several felonious actions; to all which he 
heartily confessed guilty, and so was hanged with 
his wife at the same time.” 

A volume of Studies in German Literature, 
edited from the MS. of the late Bayard Taylor 
by Mrs. Taylor and Mr. George H. Boker, will 
be published shortly by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. T. H. Hall Caine, who has been con¬ 
tributing to Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine 
papers on the “ Supernatural in Aeschylus, 
Goethe, and Schiller,” concludes the short series 
in the September issue with an artido on the 
" Supernatural in Shakspere,” a portion of which 
has already been contributed to the Proceedings 
of the New Shakspere Society. 

Mr. W. G. Aston, Assistant Japanese Secre¬ 
tary of H.M.’s Legation at Yedo, contributes a 
noteworthy memorandum on the Loochooan 
language to the Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
He states that the language spoken in the 
Loochoo Islands is merely a dialect of Japanese; 
it is not a corruption of the latter, however, 
but an independent form of tbe language, some¬ 
what resembling that spoken in the Satsuma 
province—a dialect unintelligible to the rest of 
Japan. The Loochoo dialect is not cultivated 
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aa a literary language, Chinese or Japanese 
being used, but not much attention is paid to 
letters. Printing-presses and book-shops appear 
to be unknown in the group. 

Among American publishers’ announcements 
we notice The Science of Ethics, bvPresident 
John Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin; 
A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains , by 
Isabella Bird; and the miscellaneous writings 
of the late Dr. Francis Lieber. 

M. Victor Chauvin has brought out a 
French translation of Prof. Dozv’s Essai sur 
VHistoire de VIslamisme. It is perhaps the best 
popular sketch of the subject that we haye, 
in spite of a certain thinness and some un¬ 
fortunate prejudices ; and it is well to resoue 
it from the oblivion of Dutch literature. 

A series of sketches, entitled The Bird and 
Insect's Post Office, by Robert Bloomfield, author 
of The Farmer's Boy, was included in his 
“ Literary Remains, published in 1824. The 
author’s son, Walter Bloomfield, has arranged 
them in the form whioh they were originally 
intended to assume, and Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran will publish them in a small quarto 
volume during the coming season. 

A correspondent writes 
“With reference to the notice of Mr. Long, in 
last week’s Academy, he did not obtain the Chan¬ 
cellor’s Medal over Macaulay's head, but Macaulay 
could not compete for the medals, having failed in 
taking mathematical honours. The medals at that 
time, and indeed down to some nine or ten years 
since, were confined to wranglers and senior 
optimes.” 

The Geschichtsforschende Gesellschaft dor 
Bomanischen Schweiz assembled this year at 
Payeme on August 21. 

From a little autobiographical work by 
Alt-Kriegskommisar D. Senn, of Basel, entitled 
Aelteste Baslergeschlechter, we learn that three 
of the historical families of Basel (Thumeysen, 
Dietrich, and Both) have been settled in that 
city for more than 600 yean; thirty-five families 
can trace their pedigree as Baslers for more 
than 500 years back, thirty-nine for more than 
400 years, eighty for more than 300 yean, and 
sixty for over 200 yean. 

A valuable historical discovery has just 
been made at Giornico. During the restoration 
of the former dwelling of the Stanga family, a 
life-size portrait of the famous military chief¬ 
tain, Stanga—to whose heroism the victory of 
Giornico (December 28,1478) was mainly due— 
was found behind a panel. The hero is 
clothed entimly in black, is swinging his sword 
with his left hand, while with his right hand 
he pulls aside his under-garment in order to 
expose the wound received in the great fight 
which was ultimately the cause of his death. 
An inscription has also been discovered on the 
chimney, under the family coat-of-arms, bear¬ 
ing the date 1509, and running as follows :— 

“ Nostra antique domus Stangorum 
Tenet hoc insigne decorum. 

The publishing firm of Barbara and Co., of 
Florenoe, have just published an admirable 
translation of Dr. Smiles’ Life of George Moore, 
by Signora Costanza Giglioli. With the author’s 
permission, those portions of the book having 
no interest for Italian readers haye been care¬ 
fully excised, and the translator has re-arranged 
her materials with much tact and judgment. 
Dr. Smiles’ works are immensely popular in 
Jtaly. and many anecdotes are current of their 
beneficial influence on the working classes. 

A second edition has appeared of the Racoolta 
cli Proverbi Veneti of Prof. Oristoforo Pasqua- 
ligo (Venice: _ Ooletti), containing over five 
thousand genuine Venetian proverbs. 

The Verona publishers, Dreoher and Tedeschi, 
are about to publish the Epistolario of Aleardo 


Aleardi, with' an Introduction by Prof. Trezza. 
As the deceased poet's circle of mends included 
many celebrated men, his correspondence is of 
genuine interest. 

Another correspondence of greater interest 
to English readers will be issued shortly by 
Barbara, of Florence, namely, the Epistolario 
di Antonio Panizzi, containing Italian letters 
of interest addressed to the late Librarian of the 
British Museum. 

We hear from Milan that the Typographical 
Exhibition is very successful, that the American 
contributions are especially admired, and that 
the Battezzati system for the classification of 
books in public libraries is exciting much*atten¬ 
tion. With certain modifications this system 
has been already adopted in Belgium and 
America, but hitherto it has not met with much 
favour among Signor Battezzati’s countrymen. 

The first number of a new weekly journal, 
to be entitled Vyestnik Russkikh Ewetf ( “ The 
Bussian Jewish Messenger”), is announced to 
appear in St. Petersburg about the middle of 
September. It will, as the title imports, be the 
organ of the Bussian Jewish community. The 
editors, MM. Cederbaum and Goldenbliim, be¬ 
lieve that the time has now arrived when the 
national sentiment of the'Jews of Bussia ought 
to be awakened, and their position amid the 
surrounding social elements clearly defined. 
With this view they will endeavour to 
strengthen the consciousness of the bond which 
unites them to the other communities of their 
race by “ reviving an interest in its anoient and 
tragic history and in the contributions whioh 
the Jew has made to the scientific and ethical 
treasures of humanity.” 

Mr. W. S. W. Vaux has just issued his 
usual Annual Beport to the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, which will be welcome to all wno care 
to tmow of the progress of Oriental researoh. 
The obituary notices, whioh are always a promi¬ 
nent feature in the Reports, comprehend the 
names of M. Bloohmann, the Bev. W. Lin- 
wood, Mr. W. B. Cooper, M. Garoin de Tassy, 
the Baron MaoGuokin de Slane, Prof. Weeter- 
gaard, and others. It is a pity, however, 
mat Mr. Vaux should betray so signal a lack of 
originality as to take his notice of M. Garcin de 
Tassy almost bodily from the article contributed 
to the Academy of September 14, 1878, by 
another scholar. Seventeen papers have been 
contributed to the Journal since the previous 
Report, some of whioh, by Messrs. Thomas, 
Beal, Fergusson, and Legge, are of real value; 
while others, like Sir W. Muir’s version of 
Noldeke’s Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Poesieder 
atten Araher, or Sir T. E. Colebrooke’s paper on 
“Mohammedan Proper Names,” might well 
have been omitted. Mr. Shaw’s paper “ On the 
Hill Canton of Salar ” is an interesting contri¬ 
bution to our knowledge of the Mohammedan 
populations of China. In a future number we 
are to expect an important essay by Mr. E. L. 
Brandreth “ On the Gaurian or Modern Sans- 
kritic Languages of India as compared with 
the Romanoe. After the usual notioes of 
Asiatic journals and of the archaeological 
survey of India, Mr. Vaux goes over the whole 
field of Oriental learning, as exhibited in the 
works published during the preceding year, with 
the industry and care that have characterised 
his former Reports. 

A T^ERD edition of Delitzsoh’s Commentary 
on Isaiah has just appeared (Leipzig : Dorffling 
und Franks). The title-page describes it, 
accurately enough, as “ durchaus iiberarbeitet.” 
It is, in feot, the learned author’s habit to insert, 
with great neatness and compactness of form, 
the principal facts or interpretations derivable 
from more reoent works connected with the 
subject of his commentaries. Those who possess 
the first editions of his books need not therefore 


be in a hurry to dispose of them; they are cer¬ 
tainly more readable, and have also an historical 
interest. It would be too much to expect a 
thorough revision of the contents of such a work 
as the Isaiah ; nothing is so difficult as to look 
at one’s own work with unbiassed eyes, and an 
incomplete revision would be disappointing. 
Bibliographically, Delitzsch’s commentary is 
almost complete. Little, indeed, seems to be 
left for the gleaner, and yet something is sure 
to be left, especially, perhaps, for English 
workers. The only recent commentary which 
has escaped Delitzsch’s observation is Dr. Fay’s 
very peculiar but certainly scholarly work in 
the so-called Speaker’s Commentary, The taste 
and accuracy of the typography of the new 
Jesaia is beyond all praise, and is worthy of the 
emulation of our London houses. 

G. Boettger’s Topographisch-historisches 
Lexicon zu den Schriften dee Flavius Josephus 
(Leipzig : Fernau) is a most valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the literature of the Holy Land. 
Boettger has devoted a long life of study to 
the numerous works of this Jewish author, 
who is one of the most trustworthy writers on 
the history, geography, and archaeology of 
Palestine. In Boettger’s Lexicon all towns, 
villages, rivers, and countries of Palestine and 
adjacent countries mentioned by Josephus a re 
arranged alphabetically. References to passages 
of the New and Old Testament and acoounts of 
travellers in different ages, as well as quotations 
from the latest researches, especially those of 
English explorers, have been added to every 
name. This handbook will prove very useful 
to all who, from different points of view, take 
a special interest in the geography of Palestine. 

Among new books for boys, Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran announce The Young Buglers: a Tale 
of the Peninsular War, by G. A. Henty, illus¬ 
trated by J ohn Prootor; and The Men of the 
Backwoods, by Ascott B. Hope, illustrated by 
C. O. Murray. 

A series of Shilling Reward Books is likewise 
in preparation by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
ana the following are nearly ready:— Wrecked, 
not Lost; or, the Pilot and his Companions, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Dundas; Among the Brigands, 
and other Tales of Adventure, by 0. E. Bowen; 
Christian Elliott; or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. 

The following story-books for the older 
children are being prepared by the same firm 
for the autumn and winter season:— Silver 
Linings ; or, Light and Shade, by Mrs. Reginald 
M. Bray, author of Ten of Them !; and Chro¬ 
nicles ; or. New Legends of Old Lore, by Kathleen 
Knox. The latter will be illustrated by Mr. 
H. J. Dakin, one of the original contributor to 
Fun. 

We have reoeived The Englishman’s Illustrated 
Guide Book to the United States and Canada, 
sixth edition (Longmans); The Mastery Series : 
Hebrew, by T. Prendergast, third edition (Long¬ 
mans) ; A Movable Atlas, showing the Positions 
of the Various Organs of Voice, Speech, and Taste, 
by G. J. Witkowski, M.D., trans. Lennox 
Browne, second edition (Baillifcre); The Mechan¬ 
ism of Voice, Speech, and Taste, by G. J. Wit¬ 
kowski, M.D., trans. Lennox Browne (Baillicre); 
Medical Hints on the Production and Manage¬ 
ment of the Singing Voice, by Lennox Browne, 
fifth edition (Ohappell); London Preachers, First 
Series, by T. Williams, second edition (Elliot 
Stock); Quaestiones Archimedeae, scripsit J. L. 
Heiberg (Hauniae: sumptibus R. Kleinii); 
Cassii Felicis de Medicina liber, nunc primum 
editus a Valentino Bose (Leipzig: Teubner); 
Die Parasiten des Menschen, von Rudolph Leucx- 
art, 1. Bd., 1. Lfg., zweite Auflage (Leipzig 
and Heidelberg: Winter); Parcs et Jarains, 
par Armand Pdan (Paris: Leroux); Hygiene of 
the Sea, by Dr. V. Grazzi, trans. F. W. Wright 
(Bemrose) •, Off the Skelligs, by Jean Ingelow, 
new edition (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), &o. 
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NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The last two mails from Zanzibar brought 
brief intelligence of the successful march towards 
Lake Tanganyika of the expedition led by the 
Bev. Dr. Joseph Mullens, the well-known 
Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, but a telegram, in advance of the next 
mail, reached the Society at the end of last 
week, announcing his sudden death on July 10, 
near Mpwapwa. By this melanoholy circum¬ 
stance we are deprived of the chance of any 
immediate survey of the unexplored country 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nvassa, which 
at one time it seemed probable that Dr. Mullens 
might accomplish in anticipation of the la¬ 
mented Mr. Keith Johnston. A brief aocount 
of Dr. Mullens’ objects in visiting Eastern Africa, 
with some reference to his former services to 
geography, appeared in the Academy of April 
26. 

Letters from Zanzibar, dated July 26, state 
that no recent news had been received of the 
movements of the Abb4 Debaize or of the 
Algerian missionary expedition. Dr. Dutrieux, 
M. Cambier’s colleague, and M. Philippe 
Broyon were expected to arrive shortly from 
the interior. On July 17 intelligence reaohed 
Zanzibar that M. Cambier, the leader of the 
first Belgian expedition, had left Kiura on May 
7 and reached Kasagera on May 26, on his way 
to Masikambas, on the eastern shore of Lake 
Tanganyika, in about 7° 8. lat., where he hoped 
to arrive towards th'e end of June. It was his 
intention to start for Nyangwd on being joined 
by M. Dutalis, who is to replace Dr. Dutrieux. 
The Abbd Guy ot was actively engaged in making 
preparations for the start of the second Algerian 
missionary expedition, in which donkeys will be 
largely employed instead of porters. 

Herr Otto Sohuett, the German traveller, 
whose expediiion to Central Alrioa from the 
W est Coast has been before alluded to, is now 
on his way home. He originally proposed to 
trace the course of the Kasai, or Kassabi, Kiver 
up to its supposed confluence with the Congo, 
but was prevented from doing so by the 
hostility of the native tribes. The results of his 
journey are said to include a survey of a large 
tract of hitherto unknown country between the 
Kwango and the Kasai, or between about 18° 
and 22° E. long., part of which is under the 
rule of the famous Mwata Yanvo. Herr 
Bchtitt’s explorations will accordingly fill up a 
space which has hitherto remained entirely 
blank on the map of Africa. 

On August 13 the guide Hans Grass, of 
Pontre.-ina, climbed the highest point of the 
Piz Beruina (which is also the highest summit 
of the Graubiinden Alps) for the fiftieth time. 

A geographical exhibition was opened in 
the Kanional Hchulgebaude at St. Gallon on 
August 11 and remained open until August 21. 

Wb have reoeived a Souvenir de Zermatt dee- 
tint par X. Jm/tld (Zorich: Wurster), con¬ 
sisting of four panoramic views, carefully drawn, 
and affording a capital idea of the scenery of the 
Yisp valley. The same author is preparing a 
panorama of the Monte Boaa, to be published 
in 1880. 

The Foreign Office have just issued a Report 
by Mr. Baber, of her Majesty’s Consular 
Service, on his journey to Tachieulu, in the far 
west ot China. The most interesting result of 
this journey is, perhaps, the discovery of the 
fact that Thibet, although its frontier is plaoed 
on the maps on the Kmsha Kiang (Biver of 
Golden Sand), is found in reality to extend 
much farther eastwards, the country up to the 
Tatu Biver being inhabited by tribes of Thibe¬ 
tan race and language. Mr. Baber, whose post 
is at Chungking, in Szeohuen, lett that important 
commercial mart with the intention of making 


a rough survey of the Biver Min, between 
Kiating and Sui-fu on the Upper Yangtsze, 
and of crossing the mountains from the 
former place to Fuliu. There he heard 
of a mountain track to Tadhienlu, and, though 
the country was reported unsafe, a chance 
circumstance led him to make the journey. 
After passing a place called Tszetati, he 
travelled for three days through a pine forest, 
and ascended continually till he reached a lofty, 
snow-dad pass. Descending the northern elope, 
Mr. Baber made the diecovery mentioned above, 
for he found himself unexpectedly among tribes 
of unmistakeably Thibetan raoe. At the foot 
of the valley he struck the road from Lithang 
to Taohienlu, at which place he stayed three 
weeks, and learned much concerning the con¬ 
dition of the numerous countries included in 
the general name of Thibet. Mr. Baber re¬ 
turned to Chungking by nearly the same route 
as he took on his outward journey, the only 
noteworthy incident being his meeting, at 
Kiating, a Lolo chief, from whom he obtained 
information with regard to the customs and 
language of his tribe. 


“ ABOU NADDABAH.” 

A CURIOUS addition to the history of con¬ 
temporary events in Egypt has been furnished 
by the republication in one volume of thirty 
numbers of an Egyptian satirical journal, 
entirely composed by one calling himself 
Abou-Naddarah, or “the Father of Blue 
Spectaoles,” and professing on the title-page to 
be known in Paris as James Sanua. This 
gentleman used to attract a good deal of atten¬ 
tion in Cairo, as we learn from the French 
preface to the book, by giving theatrical enter¬ 
tainments in which, like Mr. G. Grossmith, jun., 
he took all the parte himself. Even tbe ex- 
Khedive would honour Abou-Naddarah with a 
visit, and was pleased to regard him as “ the 
Moliire of Egypt ” until the said “ Moli&re ” be¬ 
came over-zealous for the Fellaheen, and, as a 
result, over-hostile to the Khedive, and had to 
leave the country and take refuge in France, 
whenoe he issued his paper. The j ournal consists 
in no way of the ordinary newspaper pabulum ; 
it is merely a collection of equibs in verse and 
prose directed against the Government of the 
ex-Khedive and that illustrious person himself, 
and of descriptions of the evil condition of the 
Egyptian peasants. Written in the common 
dialect, it is yet exceedingly telling, both in its 
hitter gibes at the Executive and its real 
sympathy for the oppressed and worn-out 
Fellaheen. Of course its sale was prohibited 
in Egypt, and equally of course it somehow got 
about, and was read with delight by the lower 
classes and with deoided interest by the 
authorities. It is a ourious specimen of the 
rarest form of literature in the East; for 
Orientals seldom risk political satire; and it 
is perhaps the sign of a new influence in 
Egyptian politics—the influence of a popular 
organ. 


BOOK SALES. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge 
sold last week the libraries of the late Mr. 
Holloway, of Oundle, Captain Hamilton, Mr. 
W. Taylor, F.S.A., Mr. Wall, Mr. Gillman, and 
the late Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, in which were 
many valuable worke, among them the copy of 
Queen Mab given by Shelley to Mary Godwin. 
Dr. Wilson’s collection of Sanskrit MSS., which 
formed part of the sale, did not realise each 
high prices as was expected. Of tbe other books 
sold the following were the most important:— 
Buskin’s Modern Painters, 6 vols. (vol. 1, 1837 ; 
vol. 2, 1836; vols. 3, 4, and 5, first edition, 
1836), £28 ; Buskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 
vols., 1831, £13; Shelley’s Queen Mab, first 


edition, 1813, £38; Keats’s Endymion, 

first edition, 1818, £5; Shelley’s Tbe Cenci , 
first edition, 1819, £3; Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, 1824, £2 10s.; Middleton’s A Game at 
Chess, with the rare engraved title, £1 19s.; 
Leveridge’s Collection of Songs, with the Mustek, 

2 vols. in 1, 1727, £2 6s.; Musicae Antiquac 
Auctores, oum Notis M. Meibomii, 2 vols. in 1, 
1652, £3 4a ; Butler’s Principles of Mustek, 
1636, £2 12s.; Playford’s Musical Companion, 
1673, £2 10s.; Eavenscroft’s Mdismata, 1611, 
£10; Weaver’s Orchtsography, or Art of Dancing, 
£1 6s. ; Lawes’ (H. and W.) Choice Psalmet put 
into Mustek, for three voices, 1648, portrait of 
Charles I. in each vol., £14 ; Croce (G.), Musica 
Sacra, to sixs voyces, 1608, £15 ; Yonge’s Musica 
Transalpina, 1588, £27 10s.; Weelkee’ Ballets 
and Madrigals, to five voyces, 1608, £27 10s. ; 
Orlando Gibbons’s First Set of Madriyil* and 
Mottetts of Five Parts, 1612, £15 15s. ; Wilbey’a 
First and Second Set of English Madrigals, to 
three, four, or six voices, 1598, £15 10s. ; 
Morley’s Madrigals, to five voices, 1598, £24 ; 
Morley’s First Books of Balletts, to five voices, 
1595, £22 ; Morley’s Madrigals, The Triumph 
of Oriana, to five or six voices, 1601, £20 10s. ; 
Bateson’s first set of English Madrigals, to three 
or six voices, 1604, £15 10s. ; Omithoparcus 
( Andreas ) his Micrologus, containing the Art 
of Singing, also Dimension and Perfect Use of 
the Monochord according to Guido Aretinue, by 
JohnDouland, 1609, £18 10s.; Morley’e Plains 
and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke, 
1608, £10 5s. ; Mace’s Mustek's Monument, 1676, 
£3 10s. ; Zarlino’s Dimostrationi Harmoniche, 
1571, £15s. ; Zarlino’s Institutioni Harmoniche, 
1562, £3 ; Theatrical Tracts, &c., Memoir of the 
Young Roscius, Pamphlets by and relating to 
Garrick, Siddone, Kean, &c., £5; Shakspere, 
odd plays, old editions, bound together in one 
vol., belonging to Charles IL, sold with all 
faults, £70; Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionie, 
Sixti Y. juasu recognita atque edita, dementia 
7111. auotoritate recognita et reouaa, £10 
(this was one of the few copies issued with the 
engraved undated title of Sixtus Y. before the 
words “ dementis auctoritate reoognita et 
recusa” were inserted in the printed title, 
dated 1592); Biblia Latina, a fine MS. on 
vellum, fifteenth century, £21 10s.; Roberts’ 
Yiews of the Holy Land, 1842, £60.—Firdusi’a 
Shah Nameh, an illuminated MS., £30; Tyodale’s 
New Testament, black letter, 1536, £31; The 
Byble, translated into English by Thomas 
Mathewe, 1549, £4; the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, a MS. measuring nine inches by seven 
and bound up, 388 years old, in Dr. Wilson’s 
collection, £6 18s .; F. Goya, Caprichos, 3 vols., 
containing eighty etchings, mounted, about 
1798, £14 10s. 


TEE DIDOT PAPYRUS. 

As briefly mentioned last week, M. Henri Weil 
read a paper before the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions, at its meeting of August 13, on an 
Egyptian papyrus from the library of M. 
Didot, which is supposed to have belonged 
to the Serapeum at Memphis, and oont&ina in- 
edited fragments of several Greek poets. M. 
Weil’s edition of these fragments is nearly all in 
type. The first and most important of them is 
a oonsecutive passage of forty-four lines from 
Euripides, two copies of whioh are given, ao 
that the text can be established with an ap¬ 
proach to certainty. This passage consists of a 
speech, in which a woman adjures her father 
not to force her to leave her husband for one 
wealthier and more powerful, and is attributed 
by the papyrus—no doubt correctly—to Euri¬ 
pides. She style and versification are thoee of 
tragedy, not of oomedy. The thought and 
language throughout are peculiarly Euripidean, 
the frequency with which an iambus is replaced 
by a tribrach indicating a work of the poet’s 
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later yean. M. Weil suggests that this passage 
must have belonged to the lost tragedy of the 
Temenides, in much Hyraetho, one of the 
characters, was represented in the circumstances 
here indicated. He compares four Latin verses, 
quoted by the author of the Bhetorica ad Heren- 
nturn (ii., 24, 38), and suggests that they are 
taken from a passage of Ennius, in which the 
author imitated the Temenides of Euripides :— 

“ Iniuria abs te afficior indigna, pater: 

Nam, si improbum Cresphontem existimaueras. 

Cor me buio locabas nuptiis ? sin est probus, 

Cur talom inuitam inaitum cogis linquere ? ” 

The other contents of the papyrus are eight 
verses from the Medea of Euripides, which are 
very incorrectly reproduced, and the following 
inedited fragments, which are likewise full of 
errors:—(1) and (2), two short passages which 
M. Weil attributes to Aesohylus, and supposes 
to have belonged to two lost tragedies, the 
Evropa and the Myrmidons; (3) a curious 
comic fragment, containing jests against philo¬ 
sophers: an Athenian says that before he 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy, he 
was as it were dead, he passed Good and Evil 
on one side without seeing them, “ but,” he adds, 
“ since I have entered the fellowship of the 
philosophers, avafitfluoKa ; ’’ (4) and (3), two 
Alexandrian epigrams, one on the Pharos of 
Alexandria, the other on the sanctuary of 
Arsinoe Aphrodite, on the North coast of 
Egypt. 

The papyrus ends with some accounts of 
expenditure, similar to those inscribed on 
various papyri in the Louvre, on which M. 
Weil bases his conjecture that the Didot papyrus 
formerly belonged to the Serapeum. 


OBIT DART. 

The life of the late Sir John 3haw*Lefevre was 
chiefly passed in the less obtrusive positions of 
official work, but few men have passed away with 
a greater reputation for infinite industry and 
capacity. After bolding in early life the posts 
of Under-Secretary for the Colonies and Board 
of Trade, he beoame in 1848 Deputy Clerk of 
the Parliaments, and from 1866-76 he held the 
higher office of Clerk of the Parliaments. His 
ardour for work and his talents for business 
caused him to be nominated to no less than six¬ 
teen unpaid commissions, dealing with questions 
of the most varied character in connexion with 
domestic and colonial administration. He was 
the second son of Charles Shaw, subsequently 
M.P. for Beading, who, on his marriage in 1789 
to Helena Lefevre, daughter and heiress of John 
Lefevre, then of Heckfield Place, in Hampshire, 
assumed the additional name of her family. 
The lady’s grandfather, Isaac Lefevre, was a 
member of a Huguenot family in Normandy 
wbioh, for the sake of religion, sacrificed all its 
possessions in France; he was apprenticed by 
his father to a tradesman at Canterbury, but 
laid the fortunes of his family as a scarlet dyer 
at Spitalfields. Her father, John Lefevre, con¬ 
siderably increased the business, and beoame the 
owner of extensive property at Old Ford and 
Bromley, which still remains ip the family. 
Sir John Lefevre was bora in London January 
24,1797, and was educated at Eton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, attaining the honours of 
senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 
1818, and receiving the reward of a fellowship 
in the following year. His skill in mathematics 
was equalled by his knowledge of the European 
languages, and his seal for linguistic studies 
developed with his years. His admirable trans¬ 
lation from the Dutch of Mdme. van Walree’s 
novel of The Burgomasters Family —said to be 
the most favourable specimen of the talents of 
our neighbours in the writing of fiction—will be 
familiar to most of our readers; it was printed 
in the seventy-sixth year of his life. He has 
been a Fellow of the Boyal Society since 18i0, 


and was one of the original members of the 
Political Eoonomy Club at its foundation in 
1821. The death of Sir John Lefevre oocurred 
at Margate on the 19th inst. 

The Australian papers have brought us the 
news of the death, at Melbourne, of Sir George 
Stephen, the oldest member of a family well 
known in this country for at least three genera¬ 
tions. He was the youngest eon of the late Mr. 
James Stephen, ana a younger brother of Sir 
James Stephen, the author of the much- 
appreciated Etsaye in Ecclesiastical Biography. 
Sir George practised for many years as an 
attorney in London, but was called to the bar 
in 1849, and then withdrew to Liverpool. A 
few years later the departure of two of his sons 
for Australia tempted him to that colony, and 
there he died. His name was most familiarly 
known in England as an opponent of slavery. 
His labours, and those of his father, in advo¬ 
cating its abolition are recorded in his volume 
of Anti-Slavery Decollations, written at the 
request of Mrs. Beeoher Stowe. Under the 
pseudonym of “Caveat Emptor, Gent.” he 
published an amusing book describing The 
Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse 
(1833), which has been frequently reprinted in 
England and America. The success of this 
novel induoed him to write a volume entitled 
The Adventures of an Attorney in Search of 
Practice. In 1839, when the minds of most 
English people were keenly agitated by the 
future of the National Church, he published a 
novel with the taking title of The Jesuit at 
Cambridge. At various times between 1860 
and I860 he issued many pamphlets and text¬ 
books on legal questions. 

M. Joseph Octave Delepiirre, who died 
on the 18th inst., at 29 Upper Hamilton Ter¬ 
race, had some olaims to bn called the Belgian 
Disraeli. Ardently attached to literature as he 
was, his attachment directed itself rather to the 
accidental and parasitic phenomena of letters 
than to their more necessary and authentic 
characteristics. He delighted in exploring 
literary byways and colleotmg literary oddi¬ 
ties, and his work of this kind deserves the 

G ratitude of two very different classes of persons. 

t is, on the one hand, a treasure to the book¬ 
maker who merely desires to spice his own 
tasteless productions with curious bits and 
scraps i but it is also useful to the student, who 
finds in it ready to his hand a mass of facts, 
which only the miscellaneous reading of a life¬ 
time oould have enabled him to oolleot for 
himself. The Macarontana, Essai sur les 
Ribus, Histoire litttraire des Fous, &o., are 
not models of arrangement, or of literary form, 
but they are invaluable storehouses, ana make 
up no despioable sum for the work even of a long 
life. M. Dele pierre was born at Bruges on March 
12, 1802. He had therefore reached the middle 
of his seventy-eighth year at the time of his 
death—a result speaking well for the system of 
education which his father pursued, and which 
is said to have been borrowed from Bousseau. 
After completing his university course in law, 
he was appointed keeper of the arohives in his 
native town, and soon distinguished himself as 
an antiquary, a palaeographio scholar, and a 
bibliographer. He was, however, dissatisfied 
with the recognition his work met with in 
Belgium, and in 1844 was easily ioduo-d by 
the late M. van de Weyer to come to England, 
and to establish himself as Secretary of Lega¬ 
tion and Consul General in Loudon. From this 
time he resided constantly among us, and most 
of his works bear the imprint of London. At 
his death he was Secretary (in oonjunotion with 
Lord Houghton) of the Philobiblon Society. 

M. Louis Vuixtemin, honorary professor at 
the Academy of Lausanne, the Nestor of Vaudois 
scholars, died at his country-house at Mornaz 
near Lausanne, on Sunday, August 10, at the 


age of eighty-two. In 1819 he was one of the 
founders of the still vigorous Zofinger Verein. 
He is best known among foreigners as the suc¬ 
cessor of Hottinger and Monnard in the 
continuation of the great Schweizer Oeschichte 
of Johann von Muller, which he completed and 
afterwards translated into French. 

The death is announced of M. Jules Gondon, 
who has translated many of Cardinal Newman’s 
works into French. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RUNES. 

BeUrington Beatory, York ■ Aag. tJ, 1879. 

On two points of detail I fled it impossiblo 
to acoept the conclusions of Prof. Bhys. He 
says that on my own principles 1 can have “ no 
serious object inn ” to deriving the k Bune 
from the Greek K instead of from T. Quite 
true, as a matter of theory. The objection 
arises from the faot that in the earlier Bunio in¬ 
scriptions the form of the k Bune approximates 
olosely to that of the Thracian Gamma, while 
it is only after several centuries that the Bune 
is found to develop a colourable resemblance 
to Kappa. The same argument applies to the 
b Bune. The earlier inscriptions afford oon- 
oluaive evidenoe of the derivation from Beta 
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rather than from Phi. In all such cases, the 
most seductive speculations as to the history of 
the Teutonio consonants must give way before 
the stern evidence of the monuments. 

Isaac Taylor. 


SCIENCE. 

Scientific Lectures. By Sir John Lubbock, 

Bart., &c., &c. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The six lectures of which this volume is com¬ 
posed were delivered at different places and 
on various occasions—where and when we 
«tre not informed in the case of the majority— 
and the author is careful, in his modest pre¬ 
face, to disclaim any merit that might be 
supposed to attach to them on the ground of 
originality. The book belongs to that pWg, 
of which the press has recently produced so 
many good examples, of popular expounders 
of science rather than of new pathways to 
knowledge. It has, however, the additional 
merit that the writer is himself an original 
worker in more than one department of 
natural science. Sir John Lubbock is indeed 
a rare example of many-sidedness in a scien¬ 
tific man, the more remarkable in one with 
whom science is a pastime rather than the 
work of his life. 

The lectures relate to three departments of 
science in reference to which the author’s 
name is already familiar to the public: the 
connexion of insects with the fertilisation of 
flowers; the habits of ants; and prehistoric 
archaeology—two being devoted to each sub¬ 
ject. In the first two lectures he goes over 
much of the ground already worked by 
Darwin in this country, H. Muller in Ger¬ 
many, himself in his British Wild Flowers 
considered in Relation to Insects, and many 
other labourers. Notwithstanding some re¬ 
cent attempts to upset the theory, there is 
still an enormous preponderance of evidence 
in favour of the view here advocated, that 
the structure of the parts of the flower—and, 
to a less extent, of other parts of the plant— 
has for its main object the attraction of those 
insects and other small animals which are 
useful, and the exclusion of those which are 
useless or injurious to the plant as regards 
the special purpose of the flower, the fertilisa¬ 
tion of the ovules and the maturing of the 
seeds. A large amount of evidence is here 
accumulated on this subject. Sir John also 
enters at length into the interesting question 
of the object of the marking of caterpillars, 
summing up with the conclusion that “ there 
is not a hair or a line, not a spot or a colour, 
for which there is not a reason, which has not 
a purpose* or a meaning in the economy of 
nature.” If I might venture on a single 
criticism, it would be as to the woodcuts, 
which (except in the case of the caterpillars) 
are often too slight and sketchy, and which 
want, for their full efficiency, an indication of 
the scale on which they are drawn. On 
p. 13, for example, we have four cuts, drawn 
obviously on three different scales. 

The third and fourth lectures, on the habits 
of ants, are based on the author’s observations 
—with which the public is already familiar 
from his papers read before the Linnean 
Society and his lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution—and form one of the most 
interesting contributions yet made to the 
natural history of this remarkable class of 


insects. An item which may possibly be of 
value in a future natural history of morals is 
furnished by the fact, which he seems to have 
established, that these creatures are actuated 
more by their unamiable instincts, and espe¬ 
cially by hostility to a common foe, than by 
any feeling of affection or sympathy for their 
friends. On the special sense by the help of 
which ants communicate with one another we 
are still almost entirely in the dark. 

The fifth and sixth lectures relate to prehis¬ 
toric archaeology. The fifth is a general intro¬ 
duction to the study, and deals with the main 
features of the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, 
and Iron Ages. The sixth, being an address 
as President to the "Wiltshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Society, has special refer¬ 
ence to the numerous prehistoric remains of 
that county—in particular Stonehenge and 
Abury—and gives the author’s reasons for 
referring these monuments to the Bronze Age. 
In conclusion, he points out how the different 
branches of science depend one upon another, 
and insists on the necessity of our higher 
education being based on a wide foundation. 

Aueed W. Bennett. 


La Querelle de Callimache et d"Apollonius de 

Rhodes. Par M. Auguste Couat. (Paris : 

Georges Chamerot.) 

Few literary quarrels are more famous than 
that of the two Alexandrian poets, Calli¬ 
machus and Apollonius of Rhodes. Suidas 
tells us that Apollonius was the pupil of 
Callimachus at Alexandria; that while still 
an ttpr/pos, i.e., at least under twenty, he 
composed and recited publicly his poem on 
the Argonautic expedition ; that he failed 
signally, a mortification which it seems he 
betrayed by blushing (Ipv&pidoas), and retired 
in disgust to Rhodes. Then he retouohed 
his poem, tried its effect upon the public 
again, succeeded, and became the most emi¬ 
nent poet of his time. 

Now we know from Suidas that Calli¬ 
machus at some period of his life wrote an 
abusive and studiously obscure poem on an 
enemy whom he called Ibis, and that this 
Ibis was his pupil, Apollonius. M. Couat 
attempts to sketch from the allusions in the 
surviving poems and fragments of Calli¬ 
machus, and from the data supplied by the 
scholia on these and the epic of Apollonius, 
what may probably have been the course of 
the quarrel. It is likely enough that it was 
connected with the literary jealousy of the 
older poet Callimachus had set his face 
against the whole tribe of Homerio imitators. 
The most successful among the latest of them, 
Antimachus of Colophon, though admired 
by Plato, had filled his Tliebaid with epic 
commonplaces of which Tov S’ iTrap.uP6p.evos is 
the type; and the only hope of kindling a new 
life into poetry seemed to be a rigid opposi¬ 
tion to everything of the kind. It was 
alleged against Callimachus (see Schol. on 
H. Apoll. 106) that he composed his Hecale 
as an answer to the charge that he could not 
write a long poem ; and it is certain that one 
of the primary canons of the Alexandrian 
school was brevity and the avoidance of 
commonplace. When, therefore, Apollonius, 
still a mere youth, came forward with a new epic, 
which in its first form may have been a closer 


imitation of Homer than it subsequently 
became when remodelled at Rhodes, he 
would at once be in dangerous antagonism to 
the new school. And in this case the young 
aspirant was a pupil of the head and chief 
representative of what was peculiarly Alex¬ 
andrian. He could not be overlooked, and 
must therefore be overthrown. The defeat, 
then, was probably effected by a literary 
cabaL What was the actual part taken by 
Callimachus in the affair we do not know; 
nor whether Theocritus in the well-known 
passage (vii., 45-48)— 

“tls not no! tIktuv uty irtxOerat Sens Iptvvff 
tear Sptvs Kopwpif rtKleat Sipov 'CLpop&ovros 
ital pottrwv opvtxfs Seat xorl X'ov dioiSbv 
irrla kokkv(ovt(s irtieia poxBiCovn — 

has Apollonius in view, nor even whether th® 
Ibis was written at this stage of the quarrel- 
M. Couat treats the matter as a hand-to - 
hand encounter between the two poets 
(p. 16), and thinks it probable that Apol¬ 
lonius struck the first blow. This is pure 
hypothesis. But it is not improbable that 
the well-known epigram, 'Exbalpw to irolrfpa 
to kvkXikov, was meant as an allusion to 
Apollonius; and M. Couat has done well to 
show that the term “ cyclic poem ” does not 
seem at this period to have been technically 
applied to the lesser epics, the Cypriaca, 
Little Iliad, <fcc., mentioned by Proolus, but 
to have meant “ the poem of commonplaces " 
— i.e., in which formulae of epic phraseology 
recur. Nor is it impossible that the return 
made by Apollonius to epic poetry was an 
incentive to Callimachus to try his hand on 
a poem of wider compass than he had 
hitherto attompted, and that the Hecale was 
composed as a rival effort to the Argonautica. 
M. Couat, however, transcends the bounds of 
just conjecture when he tries to assign to 
this time anything so entirely without defi¬ 
nite marks of date as the epigram ascribed 
in the Palatine Anthology to Apollonius the 
grammarian, even assuming, what is denied 
by Bemhardy, that he is identical with his 
namesake of Rhodes. 

KaWlpaxos rb piBappa, rb ’Ko.iyvtov, S £v\tvbs voir 
Alnos i ypitj/as atria KaAA tpaxos. 

We should be glad to know, again, on what 
grounds M. Couat bases his view that this 
epigram preceded and was the cause of the 
Ibis; both theories are, so far as we know, 
equally without external foundation. We 
are disappointed, too, in what M. Couat 
says on the meaning of the obsoure title 
Ibis; no new light seems to have dawned 
where the night is unusually dark, and 
even a gleam would be welcome. One 
point seems to us very questionable. 
The latest and incomparably dullest editor 
of the poet of Cyrene was, we believe, the 
first who ventured to question the received 
belief as to the Callimachean Ibis, that it was 
a poem of considerable extent, containing, 
like the 0 vidian Ibis, a number of mytho¬ 
logical or historical allusions more or less 
obscure. It was, indeed, not a very long 
poem, for Ovid calls it exiguus libeUus, but 
surely M. Schneider is not justified in con¬ 
cluding from this that it was a mere epigram. 
If it were, how could Suidas s.v. call it 
rroiqpja tTTtTcnjfi evpivov els iadafttLav sal AoiSo- 
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plavl How could Tzetzes class it with the 
Amo, with Lyoophron, and with Euphorion, 
as an exercising-ground of exegesis 1 Grant¬ 
ing that Ovid does not allude to it alone, 
but to other works of Callimachus, notably 
the Atria, when he says he will wrap his verse 
in obscure legends, like the son of Battus, 
and devote his enemy to destruction in 
riddles to which he had been hitherto a 
stranger, is it likely that he wonld have 
given bis work the name Ibis if it had con¬ 
sisted of a few lines, when his own poem 
contained nearly 6501 We beg to dissent 
here, as indeed on very many other points, 
from M. Schneider’s judgment, though no 
doubt it is rather surprising that no single 
line has oome down to us which is quoted as 
aotually belonging to the Ibis. This, how¬ 
ever, is less wonderful if we remember that 
fragments cited as belonging to the Aina are 
by no means numerous, a remark which 
applies also to the Coma Berenices, one of the 
most famous of Callimachus’ elegies. 

It would be unjust to Apollonius to con¬ 
clude without an emphatic protest againBt 
the critique of the Argonauiica in the last 
pages of M. Couat’s dissertation:— 

“ Son pocme, malgrd le talent de l’dcrivain, 
nous est un tomoignage de l’irrdmddiable de- 
oadenoe de la grande podsie. Plus Apollonius 
vent se rapprocher d'Homere, moins il lui 
resBemble, et il ne s’dcarte jamais de ce module 
que pour 1’afMblir.” 

This is exactly the wrong point of view 
from which to study the Argonauiica. For 
Apollonius the problem was how to write 
an epic which should be modelled on the 
Homerio epics, yet be so completely different 
as to suggest, not resemblance, but contrast. 
We think no one who has read even a hundred 
lines of the poem can fail to be struck by 
this. It is in fact the reason why it is a 
success. The Argonauiica could not have 
been written without the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but it is in no sense an echo of either. Nay, 
we believe that a minute examination of 
Apollonius’s language and rhythm would show 
that he placed himself under the most rigid 
laws of intentional (dissimilarity. Not that 
this is more than one element of his suooess. 
His genius is quite as real an element; and 
no one will deny this who has studied the 
successive phases of Medea’s passion in b. iii. 
If, indeed, greatness could be tested by the 
extent of influence after death, the poems of 
Apollonius can rank only with the best works 
of Greek literature. Its elaborate mechanism, 
artificial effects, and studied balance on the 
one hand, and its real pathos and tragic 
intensity on the other, commended it beyond 
every work of the later Greek culture to the 
master-spirits of Borne. B. Ellis, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Kitchen-Middens of Japan .—Scattered 
over various parts of Japan, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Yedo, are numerous mounds 
containing shells, bones, stone implements, 
pottery, and other relics tending to throw light 
upon the past history of the country. Prof. 
Milne, of the Imperial College of Engineering 
at Yedo, has examined a large number of these 
refuse-heaps or kitchen-middens. A comparison 
of the ornamentation on the pottery with that 


used at the present day by the Ainoa shows 
the striking similarity in the two oases. In 
fact, Prof. Milne is inclined to refer most of the 
older relics found in Japan to the ancestors of 
the present Ainos. The invasion of the Japanese, 
advancing from the south, appears to have 
driven the earlier inhabitants, the Aines, north¬ 
wards, and the relics of their migration are 
still scattered over the oountry. 

The Sixty-second Annual Assembly of the 
Swiss Naturforschende Gesellschaft took place 
in St. Gallen, August 10—12. The opening 
address, on the importance of the St. Gallen 
soil for geological science, was delivered by 
Sanitiitsrath Bechsteiner. The great sensation, 
for we may so call it, of the first day was 
the lecture by Prof. Karl Vogt on the fine 
archaopterix, half bird and half reptile, which 
was found at Solnhofen, perfect in all its parts. 
Prof. Vogt exhibited a splendid photograph, life 
size, of the skeleton. Prof. Patio, of Geneva, 
gave an account of the life and ravages of the 
reblaus (phylloxera vastatrix). M. Beaumont, 
of Geneva, dealt with the question of the pro¬ 
posed uniform meridian, whichis to make an end 
of the meridians of Greenwich, Ferro, and Paris. 
He observed that a pious man at the Geological 
Congress of 1878 had proposed Jerusalem. 
M. Beaumont, on telluric and ethnographical 

§ rounds, preferred Spitzbergen. Dr. Julius 
[ollmann, of Basel, gave an account of the 
result of his reseaches into the colour of the 
skin, hair, and eyes of the Swiss population, a 
task to which he was commissioned by the 
Archaeological-Statistical Committee of the 
society, and in which he has been aided by the 
intelligent help of a number of Swiss school¬ 
masters. Dr. Keller, of Ziirich, imparted to 
the meeting a summary of his late enquiries on 
zoophytes. Thirty foreign savants were present. 
The next assembly was fixed to take at Brieg 
in Valais, and Prof. Wolf, of Sion, was nomi¬ 
nated president. 

Volume xliv. of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, lately published, contains 
five papers. In the first of these, “ On a General 
Method of Treating the Lunar Theory,” Mr. E. 
Neison oommunicates the theoretical founda¬ 
tion of the analytical development of the lunar 
theory upon which he is engaged, and whioh is 
already iar advanced. In the second paper, Mr. 
Maxwell Hall gives at great length the details 
of his observations, made at Jamaica in 1877 
during the last opposition of Mars, for finding 
the effects of the planet’s diurnal parallax. 
The resulting value of the solar parallax is 
8'79", with a probable error of 0 - 06'. During 
the same opposition Mr. N. E. Green observed 
and sketched at Madeira the physioal aspect of 
Mars, and his observations are communicated 
in the next paper, whioh is accompanied by 
two lithographic plates, one embodying the 
result of all the sketches in a ohart of the sur¬ 
face of Mars, and the other containing copies of 
a seleot number of Mr. Green’s drawings show¬ 
ing the various aspects of the planet in the 
oourse of a rotation. It is to be presumed that 
the Council of the Boyal Astronomical Society, 
though publishing the chart of Mars, does not 
undertake the responsibility for the names 
with whioh the chart is loaded. For some 
time past Mr. S. W. Burnham has been in 
charge of the great refractor of eighteen and 
a-hatf inches aperture belonging to the Dear¬ 
born Observatory at Chicago. The instrument 
was constructed by Alvau Clark and Sons 
originally for the Universitv of Mississippi, 
but was left upon their hands in conse¬ 
quence of the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and was then bought by publio subscription for 
the Chicago University, and erected in 1864. 
Little use, however, had been made of the 
instrument till Mr. Burnham undertook, as a 
labour of love, the measurements of double 


stars, the results of whioh are published in the 
next paper of the Memoirs. These measures are 
the more valuable, as they chiefly concern stars 
the observation of whioh is much wanted— 
pairs of stars, which, by reason of their extreme 
closeness or inequality, are particularly within 
the province of a large telescope; or double 
stars, whioh, in consequence of the neglect of 
observers, have been measured but rarely, or not 
at all, in the last thirty or forty years; or 
certain difficult pairs recently discovered, prin¬ 
cipally by Alvan Clark, or by Burnham himself. 
The observations were made between July 1877 
and October 1878, and comprise a catalogue of 
251 new double stars, ana measures of 500 
double stars already known, making a total of 
more than 1,400 micrometrical measurements, 
and reflecting great credit upon the observer. 
In the last paper of the new volume. Prof. 
Savitch, of St. Petersburg, communioates cor¬ 
rected values of the length of the pendulum, 
determined at various stations in Bussis,. after 
taking into aocount a souroe of errors occasioned 
by the flexure of part of the apparatus with 
whioh the observations were made. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Me. J. D. Long’s translation of the Aeneid into 
blank verse (Boston: Lookwood, Brooks and 
Co.) is one of those works whioh, considered 
from a literary point of view, have no raison 
d’etre. The author calls his book “ the snatch 
and pastime of the last year; ” a phrase which, 
while it explains his motive in undertaking it, 
sufficiently prepares the reader for the utter 
tameness and flatness of his verse. 

Much more labour has been bestowed by Mr. 
J. D. Lewis upon his translation of Pliny’s 
Letters (Triibner). The translator has evidently 
been at great pams to give a literal and aoourate 
version of his author, and has, on the whole, 
succeeded in so doing, but not without, at 
times, lapsing into a stiff and un-English 
manner, as, for instance, when on p. 32 he writes, 
‘‘His time is spent in his toga and in the trans¬ 
action of business;” or on p. 10, “We are 
envious, not only of virtue itself, but still more 
of its glory and publication.” A translation 
should speak for itself and not require a 
reference to the original for its interpretation. 
We have read through the first book of the 
Letters, comparing Mr. Lewis’s version care¬ 
fully with tne Latin throughout, and have 
noted a few translations which, as it appears to 
us, might be improved. On p. 4 (Letter 6), 
Rustici Aruleni periculum foverai is rendered 
“ He had fostered the perils whioh threatened 
Busticus Arulenus.” Periculum, if we are not 
mistaken, means “ the trial,” and foverat peri¬ 
culum must mean “ he had enoouragea, or 
helped on, the efforts made to get Arulenus 
accused.” On p. G, expecto Mauricum should 
have been translated, not “ I am expecting 
Mauricus,” but, “ I am waiting for his arrival;" 
as, indeed, it is rendered on the following page. 
On p. 10 (Letter 8) we think that in thesentenoe 
“ quam difficile est obtinere ne molesta videatur 
oratio de se aut de suis disserentis,” molesta 
means not “ irksome,” but “affeoted ; ” as when 
Catullus describes the girl walking “ mimioe ao 
moleste ”—a usage illustrated in the dictionaries. 
At the foot of p. 11, iadationem tins should have 
been translated, not “its eulogy,” but “ boast¬ 
ing about it.” On p. 13, proinde is rendered 
“ in the same way s ” it should rather have 
been “ therefore,’ ’ or “ accordingly.” Nor is 
sanctitas( p. 14) “sanctity,” but rather “ purity.” 
On p. 19, ex ilia nostra Italia, whioh must mean 
“from our well-known, well-beloved Italy,” is 
translated “ in that part of Italy.” On p. 26, 
the words “ dereliotion of duty ” are not an 
accurate or adequate rendering of praevaricatio. 

The last two numbers of Bursian’s Jahres- 
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berieht contain reports on Plautus by Lorenz, on 
later Latin literature by Ludwig, on classical 
antiquity by Banian, on Greek and Latin 
grammar by Garth, and on the Greek trage¬ 
dians by Weoklein. 

In the Zntechrift filr Deutsche Philobgie (vol. 
x, part 3) Wiesener compares iu great detail two 
stories of the Passional with the two corre¬ 
sponding ones in the Ltgm.da A urea of Jacob a 
Vorigine, with the view of showiug that the 
Passional is not merely in its main outline, but 
down to the minutest details, dependent on the 
Legenda Aurea. Busch continues his gram¬ 
matical analysis of the language of a legend- 
cerium of the beginning of the eleventh century. 

The last number that we have seen of the 
Zeitechri/t fUr die Oeeterreichiechen Qymnatien 
(February 10 of this year) contains articles on 
the hi-itue in Nonnus by 8oheindler, and on 
some passages in Statius by Bitschofsky. The 
sixth edition of Atueis’ OHyuey is reviewed by 
Zeohmeister, and the newest edition of Weisseu- 
born's Livy by Gitlbauer. Hirzel has a good 
paper on the pronunciation of Latin in German 
schools, recommending, among other things, 
that more attention should be paid in these 
institutions to Latin verse. 

Db. Geiqeb, of Erlangen, has just published 
a Handbuch der Avestaeprache, which contains a 
grammar and a ohrestomathy, accompanied by 
a glossary, of that language. By a curious 
ooinoidenoe, the selection of pieces printed in 
Dr. Geiger’s chrestomathy is to a great extent 
the same as in M. 0. de Harlez’ Manuel de la 
Lamgue de lAvesta, which was published only a 
short time before Dr. Geiger’s work, after the 
printing of the latter had been nearly oom 
pleted. The soope of the grammatical section 
also is much the same in both works, of whioh 
Dr. Geiger’s is the bulkier. It is much to be 
hoped that these two convenient manuals may 
soon swell the number uf students of the Zend 
or Avesta language, which is equally valuable 
for comparative purposes and from an historical 
point of view. 

M. Satjvaibe. who published some two years 
ago, in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, a French translation of the important 
treatise on weights and measures composed by 
Eliya, Archbishop of Nisibin, has, we under¬ 
stand, succeeded at last in supplying the gaps 
in that translation oauBed by the lacunae of 
the Paris MS., whioh, until now, waB the only 
one known. Dr. Pertsch, of Gotha, has dis¬ 
covered in the Ducal Library another MS., 
which supplies all that was wanting in the 
Paris MS., notably the important fifth chapter; 
and we hope that the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society will receive the supplementary transla¬ 
tion whioh M. Sauvaire has accomplished. 


FINE ART. 

An Attempt to identify the Arms formerly 
existing in the Parish Church and Austin 
Priory at Warrington. By William Bea- 
mont, Esq., and J. P. Rylands, F.S.A. 
(Warrington: P. Pearse.) 

This work, which is illustrated with drawings 
that recall the best days of heraldry, is based 
upon two of the Harleian MSS., the first of 
which (No. 2129) is a large folio book, con¬ 
taining many papers on scattered subjects, 
and lettered outside by the third Randle 
Holme, “ Funeral Orders and Church Monu¬ 
ments.” Article 164 consists of notes ol 
arms and monuments taken at the parish 
church of St. Elphin, Warrington. The 
editors ol the Attempt ascribe the paper to 
Sampson Erdeswicke, the Staffordshire his¬ 
torian, and date it 1572. Erdeswicke lived 


o. 1540—1603, and was directly descended’ 
Camden says, from the Vernons of Shipbrook- 
After his education at Oxford, he retired to 
his patrimony at Sandon, Staffordshire, where 
he “ became at length a gentleman, well 
accomplished, with many virtuous qualities.” 
His researches into genealogies and arms 
procured fur him the good opinion of the 
“ Nourice of Antiquity.” D'Ewes had many 
of his notes touching Cheshire, and Dugdale 
had others, which were given him by Mr. 
Thomas Digby, who married Erdeswicke’s 
widow. The heraldic descriptions from St 
Elphin’s are thirty-one in number, and they 
include many of the gentry of the contiguous 
Palatine Counties. Foremost, by reason of its 
frequency, is the eoat of Boteler of Bewsey, 
the aucient barons and benefactors of the 
town, whose arms were az. a bend between 
six covered cups or (in allusion to their 
name), quartered with arg. a lion rampant 
gu. The Boteler family, under the name of 
Pinoerna, had a holding in the neighbourhood 
from the date of Domesday-book, • and it 
retained its estates until they were squandered 
away in the time of Elizabeth. There are, 
besides, the coats of Delves of Doddington, 
Byron of Newstead, Gerard of Bryn, Haydock 
of Haydock, Massey of Rixtnn, Legh of 
Lyme, Southwortb of Winwiek, Sankey ol 
Sankey, &o. The arms of the last-named 
family are arg., on a bend sa., three fishes 
or, with quar'Brings. Mr. Moule has conjec¬ 
tured that these fishes were flounders, stating 
as a “ canting ” reason that flat fish preferred 
the sandy bottoms of water ; but the editors, 
with a better local knowledge, point out that 
sparlings, formerly abundant at Sankey, are 
the fishes meant. In the arms of Fallowes, iu 
the quarterings of Sankey, the field appeared 
sable to Erdeswicke, whereas the true colour 
is vert\ an error perhaps due to the fact 
that in mediaeval glass green often turned 
black. The antiquary Roger Dodsworth 
likewise visited the church on the last day ot 
March 1625, and described the arms and 
monuments in his MSS., vol. cxiii., p. 13. 
He enumerated them under three heads, viz., 
those in the north quire window, in the east 
window, and in the middle quire; adding the 
towns and gentlemen's habitations in the 
parish. These notes do not appear to have 
been consulted by the editors. The next 
armorial sketches of the same glass were 
made by the second Randle Holme of 
Chester, in 1640, or about seventy year* 
after Erdeswicke (Arts. 270 and 271). 
During the interval eburoh heraldry had not 
fared well at the bands of over-zealous 
ecclesiastical reformers. Hence Fuller wrote: 

“ Bring our Herald to a monument, ubi jacet 
epitaphium, and where the arms on the tombe 
are not only crestfallen, but their colours 
scarce to be discerned, and he will tell whose 
they be, if any certainty therein can be 
rescued from the teeth of time.” Randle 
Holme, if not a “ good herald,” performed a 
useful service when in his perambulations he 
tricked the arms of country churches. He 
describes twenty-six coats, Ac*, in Warrington 
Church, some of which were either unnoticed 
by his predecessors, or were meanwhile added 
as new families arose, or as old families 
entered into new alliances. It is noticeable 
that Holme gave better attention to the tombs 


than did Erdeswicke. The second portion 
of the Attempt deals with the arms and figures 
in the windows of the Priory or Friary in the 
same town. These notes (Harl. MS., 189, 
Art. 69) are in the hand of Lawrenoe Bostock, 
the oollector of a large folio volume of 
Cheshire antiquities, 1590—1600, and a con¬ 
temporary of Erdeswicke. The arms of 
Penketh, Holland, Banaster, and others are 
here desoribed; but there want not shields, as 
the cross of St. George, the gold bends of 
Simon de Mountford, or the red chevronels of 
the Earls of Gloucester, to take the attention 
from local to national history. The notes of 
the editors, who have added an account of 
stained glass in Eogland, recall many of the 
chief events of the interesting old town. 
Turning over the pages, illustrated with a 
remarkable fidelity to the earlier models of 
armorial charges, one is prepared to recognise 
the spirit of the elegant simile which Scott 
applied to bis Bard in Marmion 

” As the aucient art could stain 
Achievements on the storied pane. 

Irregularly traced and plann’d. 

But yet so glowing and ao grand,— 

Ho shall he strive in ohangefnl hue 
Field, feast, and combat to renew, 

And love, and arms, and harpers' glee. 

And all tiie pomp of ohivalry.” 

John E. Bailey. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES FROM ITALY. 

Boms: Aug. 30, 1879. 

Notices of discoveries of antiquities are not 
abundaut at this season. In the matarious 
districts all works of the kind ares uspended 
at the end of May, or at the latest in the 
middle of June; and hence, at this period 
of the year, the whole of maritime Etruria 
ceases to yield any material for the study of 
antiquity. As it happens, even the ordinary 
discoveries in the tombs of the upper part 
of the territory of Volsinium Fetus are wanting. 
In the neighbourhood of Orvieto, excavations 
aie generally oontinned even during the 
summer; but this year, those most interested 
in the undertaking nave turned their principal 
attention to the exhibition of Perugia, where a 
seciion is to be devoted to ancient art, and it is 
desiradto represent Etruscan art by objeots 
found in the territory. This project is un¬ 
doubtedly a good one, and Orvieto can supply 
excellent materials. It possesses also another 
advantage, namely, the better arrangement of 
the antiquities, which are to be exhibited in the 
new museum of the Opera del Duomo, 

Iu the building whioh faoes the ohuroh, 
belonging to the administration of thopatrimonio 
sacro, a collection of antiquities was commenced 
a long time since. It consisted principally of 
objects of Christian art, or rather of remains of 
ornaments of the church, with the addition of 
important objects which it was afterwards 
thought advisable to preserve in that plaoe. 
When the municipality constructed the street 
at the entrance of the oity, in the piazza which 
faces the Villa were found many coloured 
fictile remains of great value, belonging to a 
small ancient temple, to the decoration of which 
the most exquisite taste of Greoian art had con- 
tribnted. These ornamental remains were also 
deposited in the Opera del Duomo, In the 
meantime, the excavations of Orvieto were 
commenced beneath the oliffs of the city, in the 
place called ll Croeifieso del Tufo, and a desire 
was expressed by some that the antiquities 
discovered in that ancient neoropolis should 
remain on the spot and form a collection, so as 
to avoid a repetition of what occurred when, at 
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a little distance from Orvieto, the exoavator, Di 
Golini, discovered the painted sepulchres known 
bv the name of the Torribe dei sette cammini, and 
illustrated by Conestabile. The beautiful 
bronzes found there fortunately passed to the 
Etruscan Museum at Florence, but they might 
very easily have crossed the Alps instead, like 
so many other objeote from the territory of 
Voltinium Vetus, which, without the necessary 
indications of their origin, are now to be found 
in the principal museums of Europe. In order 
to gratify this just desire, great influence was 
exerted by the inspector of the excavations, 
Count Eugenio Faina, the possessor of a 
splendid collection of vases and terra-oottas. 
The Government found in his exertions the most 


valuable support for the formation of a museum 
in Orvieto. to be arranged in the Palazzo dell' 
Opera del Duomo, and to consist of objects ex¬ 
cavated in the necropolis. In reference to this 
neoropolis, which was the subject of a learned 
article by Dr. Koerte, published in the Annali of 
the Institute, I should observe that the Govern¬ 
ment has already become the proprietor of the 
soil, so that the monument will be preserved 
just as it was discovered, and the collection will 
thus be rendered more valuable, as studies and 
comparisons can be made which would be im¬ 
possible elsewhere. It may be anticipated that 
through the zeal of Fai'na, things will be 
arranged in the manner desired, and that a 
repetition may be avoided of what occurred in 
Cniusi, where a museum was also commenced, 
the materials of which were for the most part 
deposited, or rather heaped up, in storehouses, 
into which it is difficult to foroe one’s way. 

But if the ordinary discoveries at Orvieto 
are wanting, we have this year the excavations 
at Fiesole, carried out by the municipality, with 
the aid of the Government. These works were 
not, correctly speaking, undertaken with a 
purely archaeological aim. Many antique objects 
were discovered in the midst of remains of old 
buildings, and it appears that these antiquities 
will also be brought together in a collection 
which is in contemplation by the municipality. 
This is not the time to express any opinion on 
this too widely diffused system of small collec¬ 
tions. I shall take occasion to speak of it here¬ 
after. 

The Government exoavations in Borne being 
suspended, to be resumed in the autumn, there 
are merely the ordinary discoveries proceeding 
from the mumoipal works. The mud extracted 
from the Tiber yields daily a not inconsider¬ 
able quantity of objects, a catalogue of which 
will appear in due time. They consist for 
the greater part of ooins. A bronze eietrum in 
perfect preservation was lately found, with the 
virgulae in their places. Discoveries would 
certainly be more abundant if the excavations 
near the remains of the Ponte rotto were pro¬ 
ceeded with as intended. The season is now 
favourable, the water being low and clear. 

In the Gardens of the Farnesina no fresh dis¬ 
coveries have taken place since those which I 
have before described. Many fragments of the 
ceiling of the room have, however, bean 
collected, composing really wonderful orna¬ 
ments and designs. I will await the conclusion 
of the work to give an exact account of these. 

In the province of Aquilar. searches are being 
prosecuted on the spots where stood the ancient 
cities of Amitemum and Corfinium. The frag¬ 
ments of epitaphs and sculptures collected in 
the excavations of S. Vittorino, the name of 
the little region situated in the vicinity of 
tne ruins of Amiternum, have been transported 
to Aquila, where endeavours are being made to 
Increase the provincial museum. I have heard 
with much pleasure that the monumental cippi 
from the tombs discovered at Preturo, which is 
a little distanoe from 8. Vittorino, and was 
perhaps a pagus of Amiterno, have also been 
transported thither. These cippi, the inscrip¬ 


tions on whioh are of the period of the Republic, 
were discovered some years ago during the 
construction of a road, and no one thought of 
collecting them from the neighbouring fields, 
where they had been thrown while the work 
was in progress. 

The objects discovered at Pentima, near 
Sulmona, which was the site of the ancient 
Corfinium , still await a final resting-plaoe. The 
site of the exoavations was reoently visited by 
Baron Stoffel, who, as I understand, intended 
to seek for remains of the fortifications 
erected by Julius Caesar at the time when he 
was besieging Domitius in that city. It appears 
that it is desired to carry out a plan on the 
model >f that beautiful one so muoh admired 
in the museum of St. Germain-en-Laye, which 
represents the lines of Caesar's fortifications at 
the siege of Alesia. 

Everyone must perceive the benefit whioh 
studies on Corfinium would have derived from 
a similar work. But, unfortunately, Stoffel 
arrived at Pentima at an unfavourable season 
for such investigations, the fields being full of 
standing corn, and it being out of the question 
to injure the harvest. It seems, notwith 
standing, that it was found possible to define 
the limits of the walls of the city with greater 
precision, and that after a little investigation a 
new epitaph, written in dialect, was brought to 
light. But any further opinion would be pre¬ 
mature before reading the narrative which 
Stoffel intends to publish. 

From the Northern provinces news has been 
received of the discovery of two hidden treasures 
of coins. The first was found at Olmeneta, in 
the provinoe of Cremona, and consisted of 408 
silver ooins of the Bepublic. A catalogue of 
them was made by Prof. Fr. Pizzi, who also 
oompiled the catalogue of another treasure dis¬ 
covered at Assolaro, in the same provinoe, in 
the year 1876. Pizzi’s new work will be pub¬ 
lished in one of the forthcoming numbers of 
the Nolizie degli Scavi. 

The seoond was found at Pieve Quinta, in the 
territory of Forll. It consists of 840 denarii, the 
examination of which has furnished material 
for some learned notes by Signor A. Santarelli. 
He found that, as in the case of the treasure 
discovered at Arbanantea, and in that of Peo- 
oioli, the least ancient of the coins deposited 
in the vase disinterred at Pieve Quinta were 
minted between the years 715 and 716 A.u.0.; 
and, in seeking for the reason whioh could have 
induced the old inhabitant of Pieve Quinta to 
oonoeal his money, he discovers it in the probable 
fear of imminent danger at the time when Sextus 
Pompeius in the South, and Agrippa, by the 
orders of Augustus, in the North, were engaged 
in warlike preparations. Very considerable 
alarm must have been felt by the inhabitants of 
the Vicus or Pagus which stood on the site of 
the modern Pieve Quinta, on finding themselves 
between two great military roads, t.e., the Via 
Aemilia and that whioh ooastod the Adriatio, 
and being placed upon a thoroughfare which 
served to facilitate the communication between 
these two great roads. If it be true that Pieve 
Quinta is indicated in the mediaeval maps under 
the name of Plebs Sancti Petri in Quinta— that is 
to say, at the fifth milestone—the existence 
of this connecting road, which had been already 
recognised by Fantuzzi in his work on the 
monuments of Bavenna, would, even in the 
absenoe of other proofs, be oonfirmed; and this 
result is of value for the study of ancient topo¬ 
graphy. But the idea that the oourse pursued 
by the anoient inhabitant of Pieve Quinta pro¬ 
ceeded less from general panio than from the 
fact of the presence of Agrippa in the pine-wood 
of Bavenna for the purpose of preparing the 
fleet, however happily imagined, appears io me 
but feebly supported by historical documents. 

I do not, however, intend by this to depreciate 
the importance of the notes of dantarelli, to 


whom, moreover, belongs the merit of inducing 
the municipality to purchase this treasure, and 
of thus increasing the public collection of ooins, 
where care has been taken to keep the fresh 
acquisition separate from the rest.) 

If the two treasures just mentioned are im- 
portant for purposes of study, a third treasure, 
discovered in Rome, is of no small importance 
in commercial value. I refer to the gold coins 
found at No. 23, Via della Stelletta, in the palaoe 
of the Principi Ca«ali del Drago. They were 
not of great antiquity, being zenchini and Papal 
ecudi, 184 in number, which were all recovered 
by the proprietor, baring been found in cleans¬ 
ing a conduit. The Marohese Patrizi, who 
is well versed in mediaeval mmmmatics, 
has made a catalogue of the ooins, the most 
ancient of which is a zecr.hino of Pine II. 
(Picoolomini), who reicried from 1458 to 
1464. There are also zecchini of Innocent VIII., 
Alexander VI., Julius II., Leo X., Adrian VI., 
Clement VII., and Paul III. There are no 
coins of other Popes. On the other hand, there 
are some of Italian princes—viz., of Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza of Milan, of Guglielmo Marquis of 
Monferrato, of the Doges of Venice, and of the 
city of Florenoe. There are only two ooins of 
foreign kingdoms—viz., one of Spain and one 
of Hungary. 

In speaking of the treasure of Pieve Quinta, 
I mentioned two Roman roads—the Via 
Aemilia and that whioh ran along the coast 
of the Adriatio. This latter road has been 
the occasion of a new work, written by Dario 
Bertolini da Portogruaro at the end of last May, 
and published at Venioe by Luciano Segrh, 
under the title of Le Vie cn molari e le Strode 
ferrate della Provinzia di Venezia. This road, 
starting from Ariminum and proceeding towards 
Aquileia, was called the Via Fopilia, as 
Mommsen concludes from the disoovery of the 
milestone of Adria. But the soholars who 
wished to pursue their studies on this 
subject further have not succeeded in deter¬ 
mining with certainty the course taken by 
this road. According to Bertolini this Via 
Popilia, proceeding from Ariminum, and oross- 
iag the territory of Adria, arrived at Ohioggia 
(Eorone in the Peutinger table), and, in order 
to reach Altinum, followed the outer line, 
touohing the shores of Pellestrina, Malamocco, 
and Sant' Erasmo; taking the name of Annia 
from Concordia to Aquileia, as has been demon¬ 
strated by fresh studies made by Gregorutti 
upon the stones discovered at Terzo. Bsrtolini 
makes fresh observations on the road whioh 
ran up from Concordia towards Pontebba, 
through the Valle del Tagliamento and del 
Fella, and, finally, upon another road which 
went from Altinum to Trent by the Val Sugana, 
and, crossing the hills of Asolo and the Val di 
Piave, reached the summits of Cadore. 

If these new researches serve to prove the 
point whioh Bertolini wishes to maintain—that 
is to say, that the roads imperatively demanded 
by the political and commercial relations of 
Italy ought to extend over the same lines 
as those constructed by the Consuls and the 
Emperors—we, considering the work from 
another point of view, find much cause for 
congratulation in its utility for the study of 
ancient topography. F. Babnabei. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET FOE FINE ABTS. 


The Budget for Fine Arts in France for 1880 
has lately been voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 
It amounts altogether to 8,078,930 frs. As 
it may be interesting to English readers to 
know how this Budget is distributed in France 
we quote the following from the Chronique dee 
Arts :— 


Personnel de 1’Administration centrals 
id. des Inspections diverses . 
Material del’Administration centrals. 
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Fra. 

Etablisaements dea Beaux-Arta. . . , 982,110 

Travaux d’art et decoration d’edificea 

publics. 769,640 

Exposition des oeuvres dea artistes vivants 502,300 

Theatres nationaux. Conservatoire de 
musiqueet auccursales des ddpartements 1,696,700 
Subventions aux concerts populaires et 


anx matindes littferaires ..... 50,000 

Souscription aux ouvrages d’art . . . 136,000 

Indemnity et seoours.—Beaux-Arta . . 140,000 

id. Theitres . . . 130,000 

Monuments historiques ...... 1,550,000 

MnBees nationaux ........ 783,780 

Palais du Luxembourg ...... 82,000 

Manuiaotnres nationales. 887,800 


8,078,930 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A reference in our last issue to Mr. Frank 
Halsted having had much to do -with the dis¬ 
tribution of Mr. Stokes’ collection of Liber 
Studiorum —the finest collection of this work of 
Turner existing at the epoch—may, when read 
in connexion with a paragraph in a Saturday 
contemporary, be open to misinterpretation. 
Those, however, who Know the relations of Mr. 
Halsted with his customers will not require to 
be told that the veteran dealer was in no sense 
the mover in the first distribution of Mr. 
Stokes’ great gathering of prints. These were 
left, in the first instance, to the nieoe of the 
eminent collector —to Miss Mary Constance 
Clarke—whose name figures on so many fine 
impressions, and it was only after they had 
been for some little time in the hands of this 
lady that there occurred the distribution of that 
collection which its original owner had hoped 
might not speedily be broken up. 

It is the intention of Messrs. Dowdeswell— 
the well-known printsellers of Chancery Lane 
—to open, as early as the month of October, an 
exhibition of the etchings of Meryon. Such 
an exhibition may now, in all probability, be 
seen with much interest by collectors and 
amateurs, some of whom, a very few years ago, 
were indifferent to the achievements of the 
great artist on copper whose work has lately 
come to be rated so highly. Nor, in holding 
the exhibition, can it be said that its organisers 
are lending themselves to the extension of a 
temporary mania for second-rate or eocentric 
reductions, as the truth is that little that has 
een done in the present century is so likely to 
retain the favour of the competent amateur as 
the already muoh lauded work of the poetical 
etoher of Paris. 

The Scotsman states that a lady at Florence 
has just presented to the Swedenborgian church 
at Kensington three bas-reliefs by Flaxman— 
in faot, the very works by which he secured his 
election as B.A. Flaxman himself was a 
member of “ The New Church.” 

Among the pictures which will be seen at 
Dresden, at the Baphael Exhibition, now in 
preparation a most interesting speoimen of 
Raphael's so-called Madonna di Loreto is an¬ 
nounced. It was brought to Sweden from Italy 
at the beginning of the present century, and 
now belongs to Dr. Axel Lamm, of Stockholm. 
As hitherto none of the many well-known 
replicas of this composition by Baphael has 
been recognised as the original, this new speci¬ 
men will attract particular interest. Dr. Lamm’s 
picture has been carefully examined by Dr. 
Buland, of Weimar. He praises it very highly, 
saying, in an article in the Weimarische Zeitung, 
that “ the unmistakeable Baphaelite spirit with 
which it is so entirely pervaded and imbued 
makes it almost impossible to doubt the strong 
ohain of evidence in favour of its being the real 
original.” 

The fourth volume of the Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum by Mr. 


S. Lane Poole is expected to be published in 
October. It oontains, we understand, the 
description of the ooinages of the three great 
Egyptian dynasties of the Fatimite Khalits, the 
House of Saladin, and the Mameluke Sultans, 
as represented in the national collection, and 
among them are some coins of unusual interest— 
e.g., dinars of El-Afdal, the usurping Begent of 
the closing years of the Fatimite rule; and of 
Shejer-ed-durr, the Mameluke Queen who de¬ 
feated St. Louis. 

The monument to the late Sam Bough, 
B.S.A., has now been placed over the painter’s 
grave in Dean Cemetery. 

The Brussels Museum has lately acquired a 
marble statue of John Howard, executed in 
1763 by Michael Bysbrach. 

The works sent in for the competition in¬ 
augurated by the Municipal Council of Chinon 
for the erection of a statue to Babelais are now 
on view in Paris at the Salle Melpomene (Eeole 
des Beaux-Arta). The annual exhibition of 
living artists, comprising about 250 numbers, 
is also open at Versailles. 

The Museum of Decorative Arts has been 
transferred to the Palais de l’lndustrie. It will 
be re-opened in a few weeks, and the interval 
will be spent in completing the collections 
which are intended to serve as models for 
artisans, &c. The museum has just received a 
valuable present of books and engravings frem 
M. Turquet. 

Various improvements are being carried out 
at Sfevres, which will render the new manu¬ 
factory entirely independent of the old. 

All the exhibition buildings in the Champ 
de Mars are to be demolished, but the park 
extending from the terrace of the palace to the 
Pont d’Jina is to bej preserved. The city of 
Paris proposes to remove its pavilion to a spot 
in the park, and to utilise it for the purposes of 
an industrial museum belonging exclusively to 
the municipality of Paris. 

Sir Bichard Wallace has promised a sub¬ 
scription of 25,000 frs. to the Mus£e graphique 
projected by M. Edouard Lifcvre. 

A new fine-art museum has just been 
inaugurated at Bern, on the left bank of the 
Aar, and the collections at the Federal Palace 
have been transferred to the new building. 

Alexandre Hesse, who died recently at the 
age of seventy-three, was a pupil of Qros. He 
painted a great number of historical pictures, 
among which are Honneurs funebres rendus au 
Titien; Henri IV. rapporU au Louvre; Le Triomphe 
de Pisani (now in the Luxembourg); Adoption de 
Godefroy de Bouillon par VEmpereur Alexandre 
Comnene (now at Versailles); and Le President 
Barthe. He succeeded Ingres as a member of 
the Institute, and was an officer of the Legion 
of Honour. The Chronique des Arts states that 
at the time of his death he was engaged on a 
pioture of the Last Judgment for next year’s 
Salon. 

M. Bayhond Serrure intends to publish at 
Brussels towards the end of the year a work 
entitled Dictionnaire Qeographigue de VHistoire 
Monttaire beige. His plan appears to be to 
roup the towns alphabetically in chapters, and 
e will no doubt bring together much informa¬ 
tion of interest to numismatologists. He pro¬ 
poses afterwards to issue similar works on 
Holland and the North of Franoe. 

Signor Cencetti, of Borne, has completed 
his statue of Luigi Galvani which is to be 
erected in the Piazza della Pace at Bologna. 
The ceremony of the unveiling will take place 
on September 8 with appropriate festivities. 

A novel question of artistic copyright has 
recently been decided in France, which could 
not arise under our own law. The heirs of 


three great painters, Paul Delaroohe, Horace 
Vernet, and Ary Scheffer, brought a joint action 
against the publishing firm of Q-oupil, to restrain 
the reproduction and sale of works of those 
masters, on the ground that the extension of 
time granted by the law of 1854 enured only to 
the benefit of the representatives of the painter. 
The Minister of Fine Arts intervened in the 
suit, to watch the interests of the nation. In 
July 1878, the court of first instance decided 
adversely to the plaintiffs, but this deoision 
has been reversed on appeal. According to the 
judgment, Messrs. Qoupil have an absolute 
property in the original paintings ; but, after 
the lapse of ten years from the death of the 
painters, the right of reproduction reverted to 
their heirs. It was therefore ordered that 
the defendants should pay a royalty to the 
plaintiffs on account of copies sold since that 
date, the amount to be determined by an expert 

The well-known spot on which the Tdlskapelle 
stood, at the foot of the Axenstrasse, on the 
Vierwaldstatter-See, is now a soene of desola¬ 
tion. Every vestige is gone of the building, 
whioh has probably been more frequently 
ainted and engraved than any other in 
witzerland. The workmen have laid the 
fotmdation of the new chapel, and the selected 
painter—Ernst Stuckelberg, of Basel—is at 
work on his designs for the frescoes of the new 
building. ' Herr Stiiokelberg has spent some 
time in the Forest Cantons making studies 
of types of character for his pictures. The 
results of these studies are exhibited in the 
new Art Museum at Bern mentioned above. 
The thirty-three types, as he calls his fine 
portrait studies, are not only artistically but 
ethnographically couscientious, and are equally 
free from a conventional and an ideal handling. 
Indeed, they are so good as severely realistic 
portraits that one fears lest the compositions 
in which they are to be introduced should not 
come up to the high standard suggested by 
these heads. 

Piloty’s great fresco illustrating all the 
famous men connected with Munioh, painted 
for the Guildhall of the city, has now been 
photographed by Albert, and will shortly be 
accessible to the public. The same photo¬ 
grapher has long been experimenting now to 
reproduce colours by means of the camera. 
He has applied his method to the above-named 
fresco, ana has succeeded in reproducing a 
portion of it in its original hue. 

The Belgian News states that two engravings 
of great merit have been added to the valuable 
oollection at the Plantin Museum in Antwerp. 
They are both of unusually large size, being 
1-51 metre by 1'15 metre, engraved by Mathew 
Borrekins, and each composed of six sheets. 
One, The Flagellation, is the composition of 
Bubens, drawn by Pierre van Lint, the sub¬ 
ject being borrowed from that of the picture 
in the Church of St. Paul. The other, The 
Crown of Thoms, has an inscription stating 
that it was presented by Borrekins, the en¬ 
graver, to the Dean and Chapter of the Church 
of Notre Dame. Both these engravings be¬ 
longed to the well-known engraver, the late 
M. van Hemeleer, who would never consent to 
part with them. He left them to his widow, 
and expressed the wish that if she sold them it 
should be to no other than thotown of Antwerp. 
They are the only proofs known to be in exist¬ 
ence, and are now to be seen framed and hung 
in the same salle with the large map of Antwerp 
in 1565 and Mercator’s map of Hamburg in 
1540, both of which are also unique. 

The Portfolio for August gives as its prin¬ 
cipal etching a fine figure of Esau as conceived 
by G. F. Watts in a painting exhibited some 
years ago at the Boyal Academy. It is etched 
by L. Bicheton with fall appreciation of the 
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force of character displayed in the original. 
Beside this we have again two charming little 
etohings of boating subjects by G. S. Ferrier, 
such as were given in the March number, and 
a good view of Magdalen Tower, illustrating 
Mr. Lang’s “Oxford,” who in this number 
gives some interesting reminiscences of Shelley 
and Landor. “There are few chapters in 
literary history,” writes Mr. Lang, “more 
fascinating than those which tell the story of 
8helley at Oxford.” He and Mr. Hogg, who 
has given us such a vivid picture of their life 
together at the University, seem indeed to have 
led a perfectly free and careless existence there, 
but one which possibly was more powerful for 
the development of Shelley’s genius than a 
more orderly and restrained course would have 
been. It is strange that the memory of this 
expelled student—“the shadow and perfume of 
his presence,” as Mr. Lang calls it—should have 
had considerable influence, not only over the 
sentiment, but also over the thought of the 
Oxford of his time. The other artioles of the 
number are a continuation by the editor of his 
"Notes on Aesthetics,” and the conclusion of 
Mrs. Charles Heaton’s sketch of the life of 
Clarkson Stanfield. 

Thu Ligurian Academy of Borne has just 
published its annual Beport, giving lists of the 
prizes awarded in its schools of paintipg, sculp¬ 
ture, architecture, and ornament As in most 
foreign academies, ornamental or decorative art 
is made a special branch of study, and honours 
are awarded to its chief professors. The Beport 
concludes with interesting obituaries of the 
members of the Academy who have died within 
the year. 

Thu pupils and admirers of the late German 
architect, Gottfried Semper, have formed a com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of founding in his honour 
an architectural museum in Zurich, to be called 
the “ Semper Museum,” after the pattern of the 
well-known “ Schinkel Museum ” at Berlin. 
It will contain as many models of Semper's 
architectural works as can be obtained, and a 
large number of his designs, so that it is hoped 
that it will offer a good and comprehensive view 
of his life’s work and artistio aims. 


MUSIC. 

THU nra\mv m=TAM FESTIVAL. 

Birmingham: Toads;, Ang. 16,1819. 

The gradual process of decentralisation in 
the provinces, caused by the increased facilities 
for communication with the metropolis, must 
inevitably' affect adversely the importance, if 
not the stability, of the periodical musical 
gatherings in districts formerly remote from 
the oapital, but now easy of access thereto. 
It speaks well for the enterprise shown in the 
conduct of the Birmingham Festival that tins 
undertaking has hitherto suffered little in 
general estimation. Now, however, we are 
met face to face with a retrograde movement; 
for, although at the time of writing the Festival 
of 1879 is not ended, it is already a matter of 
certainty that the attendance, and consequently 
the receipts, will fall considerably short of the 
figures attained in previous years. Part of 
this unpropitious result may be attributed to 
the cause already named. Another reason may 
be found in the depression whioh has prevailed 
for a lengthened period in the manufacturing 
districts. And yet a third inimical influence 
is the lessened interest of this particular meet¬ 
ing as compared with some of its predecessors. 
The history of the Birmingham Musical Festi¬ 
val constitutes one of the most creditable 
and pleating chapters in the reoords of the 
art as cultivated in this country. More 
than a century has elapsed since the first 
meeting was held for the benefit of the 


town hospital established in 1765. From 
1768, when the performances were given 
partly in St. Philip’s Church and partly in the 
theatre, with an executive foroe of sixty-five, 
the gathering steadily increased in importance. 
The opening of the new Town Hall in 1834 
marked the oommenoement of a fresh epooh in 
the undertaking. Since that period, the festi¬ 
vals have been held triennially without inter¬ 
ruption, and with ever-widening results, until 
1873, when the profits amounted to £6,577. In 
a musical sense, the value of the festivals has 
been truly great. It was for Birmingham that 
Mendelssohn wrote his seoond, and, as some 
think, his greatest oratorio, Elijah; and, 
among other works that have first seen the 
light here, it is only necessary to specify Sir 
Michael Costa's oratorios, Eli and Naaman, in 
1855 and 1864; Stemdale Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria, in 1867 -, Sir Julius Benedict’s St. 
Peter, in 1870 ; Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Light of 
the World, in 1873; and Prof. Macfarren’s The 
Resurrection, in 1876. No commission has 
been given, either to an English composer or to 
a foreign musioian resident in England, for the 
present festival, and it is impossible to aoquit 
the executive of short-sightedness in this respect. 
It oannot even be urged in palliation that 
novelties of unusual interest have been obtained 
from abroad, for Herr Max Bruch in Germany 
and M. Saint-Satins in France do not oocupy 
the most exalted position in their respective 
countries. Leaving, for the moment, the con¬ 
sideration of the programme, it is necessary to 
take a glance at the executive force employed 
on this occasion. The orchestra is of unusual 
dimensions, numbering in all 142 instrumental¬ 
ists, or twelve more than in 1876. The strings 
alone are 108, and the customary wood-wind 
complement is doubled. Against this imposing 
force there are 362 vooausts, a decrease of 
nearly thirty asoompared with 1876. The propor¬ 
tion of band to chorus is much greater than that 
usually adopted in this oountry, although it 
falls for short of that recommended by Berlioz 
in his Treatise on Instrumentation. The Mid¬ 
land choristers have, however, long been famed 
for their voice-power, and, until a formidable 
rival was discovered at Leeds fire years ago, 
the Birmingham choir was considered unique 
for its excellence. Sir Michael Costa, who has 
conducted the festivals since 1849, once more 
occupies his post. Though it is impossible for 
conscientious musioians to agree with his mode 
of handling some works, there can be no 
question that a portion, at least, of the suooess 
achieved during the past thirty years is due to 
his efforts, and no one would wish to see the 
Idton removed from his hands. 

That Mendelssohn’s Elijah should head the 
programme is only in accordance with the fitness 
of things. There were some present to-day who 
remember the ocoasion in 1846 when the oom- 

f oser directed his new work for the first time; 

ut another generation has sprung up, and the 
memory of that historic event can best be 
perpetuated by the inclusion of the oratorio in 
the soheme of each festival. A special interest 
attached to the present rendering of Elijah 
inasmuch as the date, August 26, corresponded 
with that of the original performance. In the 
opinion of those most competent to judge, the 
work was given to-day in a manner fully worthy 
of Birmingham. The choruses were certainly 
rendered with an amount of vigour and precision 
seldom to be heard in London performances. 
The tone of the sopranos is especially pure, 
full, and thrilling. The tenors are powerful, 
though, perhaps, a trifle coarse, while the altos 
and basses are sonorous and of splendid quality. 

Of the soloists, unstinted praise may be 
given to Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. But it was 
rather an error of judgment to select Mdme. 
Etelka Gerster for the principal soprano airs. 


One could not resist a feeling of pain at 
witnessing an artist of rare merit—I will not 
say in a false position, but in one where she 
could not display her special gifts to advantage. 
Great credit, however, is due to Mdme. Gerster 
for the conscientious manner in which she 
acquitted herself of her task. She wisely 
avoided all extravaganoe of style, and sang 
with purity and good taste. But the lack 
of voioe-power in “ Hear ye, Israel,” and in the 
Widow musio was but too apparent, and 
memories of Clara Novello and Titiens arose 
with irresistible force. One pleasant feature of 
the performance here is that the work is allowed 
to prooeed without the distraction entailed by 
applause and enoores. The right to demand the 
repetition of a pieoe is, or was, oddly enough 
invested in the president of the festival; but it 
was not exercised on the present occasion, and 
thus the balance was maintained, each number 
oreating its due share in the general effect. 

The first evening concert was rendered im¬ 
portant by the production of one of the novelties, 
Herr Max Bruoh’s cantata, The Lay of the Bell. 
This is one of the most reoent productions of a 
composer whose works have lately obtained 
prominence in thitf oountry. Herr Max Bruch 
is a native of Cologne, and he studied musio 
under Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, director of the 
Oonservatorium in that city. He gained some 
celebrity in 1863 as the composer of an opera, 
Lordey, the libretto of whioh is identical with 
that selected by Mendelssohn. A second 
opera, entitled Hermione (1871), the cantatas 
Frithjof (1864) and Odysseus (1872), two 
symphonies, and two violin concertos may be 
named as the more important of Herr Max 
Bruoh’s subsequent compositions. Several of 
these have been heard in London and the 
provinces, and in June last year the oomposer 
conducted a oonoert at the Crystal Palaoe the 
programme of whioh was mainly composed 
of excerpts from his musio. Like his uni¬ 
versally respeoted instructor. Dr. Hiller, Herr 
Bruch adheres mainly to classical forms in his 
utterauoes. There is no evidenoe whatever of a 
desire to escape from time-honoured precedents, 
and, alike in his vocal writing and in his 
orohestration, he maintains a calmness and 
dignity totally at varianoe with the style of 
many composers of the present day. The work 
introduced for the first time to an English 
audienoe this evening exemplifies this con¬ 
servative feeling in a strong light Schiller’s 
poem. Das Lied von der Qlocke, is admirably 
designed for musical treatment, and the version 
of Andreas Bomberg has obtained very wide 
popularity. Bomberg’s musio is melodious and 
pretty, never attaining elevation of style, but 
sufficiently varied and pleating, and extremely 
facile. Herr Max Bruch’s setting is for more 
elaborate and ambitious, and it occupies at least 
twice the time in performance. The great 
defect in the music is a want of contrast. The 
words admit of the utmost variety of style, and 
it is in his treatment of the lighter portions of 
his subject that the composer leaves most to be 
desired. The voice parts move in severe and 
measured strains, whether the theme be of joy 
or sorrow, life or death. But some of the 
choruses are elaborated with much skill and 
with imposing effect. The writingisfrequently 
contrapuntal, the influence of Handel being 
observable to a considerable extent. This is so 
rare with German musicians of the present day 
that it deserves to receive a special note. Bat 
Herr Max Bruoh is modem enough in his 
orchestration, though here again more variety 
of colouring and less thickness would have been 
desirable. The organ is freely used, but mostly 
in long holding chords, adding greatly to the 
ponderous character of the music. These 
remarks must not be considered as final, and 
certainly not as condemnatory of the work. 
There is suoh masterly treatment in many of 
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the numbers, and such vigour in the scoring, 
that The Lay of the Bell must, at the lowest 
estimate, be pronounoed a fine composition, and 
one that may well improve with further ac¬ 
quaintance. The performance this evening was 
in all respects of surpassing excellence. The 
band and ohorus rendered their share of the 
work superbly from first to last, and dne justice 
was bestowed on the solos by Mdme. Sherring¬ 
ton, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Herr Henschel. The composer conducted in 
person, and was heartily recalled at the dose of 
the performance. 

It should be added that the new translation 
of the poem is by Mrs. Natalia Maofarren. 
It greatly surpasses in taste and beauty of 
diction the old version fitted to Romberg's 
music. 

The seoond part of the concert was brief, and 
consisted entirely of excerpts from operas. 
Thus the overtures to Semiramide and Fra 
Diavolo were played by the band, and selections 
from Polyeucte, II Oiuramento, II Flauto Magico, 
Roberto, and II Talismano were sung by Mdme. 
Etelka Gerster, Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Such a scheme 
is unworthy of an important festival, though it 
was doubtless intended as a relief after Herr 
Max Bruch’s lengthy and serious work. 

Wednesday, Aug. 27, 1879. 

The decision to devote one of the morning 
concerts to Rossini's Moiee was probably based 
on the assumption that the interest excited in 
London musical circles by the revival of the 
work last year would find an echo in Birming¬ 
ham. If so, the result must have been 
disappointing, for there was but a scanty 
attendance this morning, a fact not to be 
wholly attributed to the deplorable weather. 
On the occasion of the first performance of 
Motes in Egypt in Exeter Hall I gave a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the new adaptation (Academy, 
June 1, 1878), pointing outm what respects it 
differed from the work as left by Rossini. 
This need not be repeated here, but I may 
say that experience tends to confirm the 
opmion then expressed, that so far as re¬ 
gards the curtailment of the recitatives and 
the simplification of the florid vocal passages 
Sir Michael Costa’s emendations are by no 
means to be regretted. One exception 
must be made—namely, in the last verse of the 
Prayer, where the voices are now made to sing 
in unison instead of four-part harmony, an 
alteration uncalled for and unwarrantable. The 
performance this morning was a triumph for all 
concerned. Sir Michael Costa is never more at 
home than in conducting Rossini’s music, and 
the exquisite rendering of the accompaniments 
was due to his careful supervision. The delicacy 
of the immense mass of violins was nothing 
short of marvellous. The ohorus, of course, 
found no difficulty in Rossini’s music, but the 
beautiful observance of the nuances deserves a 
special tribute of praise. The principal singers 
were Mdme. Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Cummings, 
Mr. Wallace Wells, Mr. Bridson, Herr Henschel, 
and Mr. Santley. Such a fine body of vocalists 
could not fail to give satisfaction, and it was 
easy to see that the salutary rule forbidding 
applause alone checked the audience from 
giving way to enthusiastic manifestations of 
approval. 

The programme of this evening’s concert 
was entirely miscellaneous, the principal items 
being Beethoven’s symphony in A, No. 7, 
and a new concert overture in F by Dr. C. 8. 
Heap. Notice of this last-named work, and of 
the remainder of the festival, must necessarily 
be held in reserve until next week. 

Henry F. Feost. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTEBS.” 

Burke. By John Morley. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mb. Mobley’s latest monograph on Burke 
appears in the form of a contribution to his 
own series of literary biographies. No one 
could have executed the task better. Mr. 
Morley, as everyone knows, has made a 
special study of his subject. He tells us 
the story of Burke’s life, on the whole, most 
completely and truthfully, and all the while 
manages to hit the requirements of popular 
biography with singular dexterity. For Mr. 
Morley is ever brisk and picturesque; he is 
never too long, too profound, or too original, 
though some may think him here and there 
just a little too strenuously clever; he mar¬ 
shals his incidents with an artist’s eye to 
effect; he tempers his warm and generous 
enthusiasm with the sternest of criticism, 
dangling the critical balance before the 
reader’s eye with a graceful air; and the 
total result, in a literary sense, is a master¬ 
piece such as Mr. Morley alone could have 
produced, and such as he may well contem¬ 
plate with satisfaction. Mr. Morley-has, in 
every part of his book, done ample justice to 
himself; we wish he had taken the pains, in 
one part of it, to do more ample justice to 
Burke. 

Except in one or two such questions as 
that of Burke’s sensibility (p. 130), on which 
we think Lord Macaulay right and Mr. 
Morley wrong, we find but little to disagree 
with in the first two-thirds of his book— 
that is to say, up to the French Revolution. 
As to the facts, he is here on sure ground, 
and the reader may follow him with confi¬ 
dence. In dealing with the latter part of 
Burke’s life Mr. Morley is less successful. 
What a world of trouble would have been 
saved if Burke had only been good enough to 
die before reaching his grand climacteric! In 
the first stage of the Revolution controversy 
Mr. Morley cannot avoid a passing regret 
(p. 145) that Burke did not share the “ fine 
illusion ” of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
Does he not forget, for the moment, that 
Burke was not a young poet, but an old and 
wary statesman, forty years past the age of 
fine illusions, and one who had been in 
the maturity of his powers and reputation 
when those Ulusionable youths were in their 
cradles ? But as we get deeper and deeper 
into what Mr. Morley (p. 146) appropriately 
calls the “ cataracts,” and the “ boiling 
gulfs,” and the “ maelstroms,” and the 
“ abysmal rush of the Falls of Niagara,” 
even Mr. Morley, with all his sympathies to 


the contrary, is fain to admit that Burke 
was right, and that the abysmal rush, after 
all, was a different business from the Bridge- 
water Canal or the Chelsea Waterworks 
(p. 147). Burke’s prophecies came true, and 
that for the very reasons that he had adduced 
(p. 156); history ratifies nearly all his stric¬ 
tures on the politicians whom he attacked 
(p. 157), and his views on the early blunders 
of the Revolution coincide almost exactly 
with De Tocqueville, and Quinet, and Comte 
(p. 158). Burke, though a curious mystic in 
political science (p. 165. Was he more of a 
mystic, it occurs to us, than Aristotle, Cicero, 
Montaigne, and Bacon?), was ever consis¬ 
tent ; to hold a man to his formulae, well 
says Mr. Morley, without reference to their 
special application, is pure pedantry (p. Ids'). 
After taking about ten per cent, discount off 
the sum total of Burke’s excellences by a 
rapid and triumphant parallel of him with 
Turgot, Mr. Morley concludes the laudatory 
part of his work by a quotation of Burke’s 
most temperate utterance on the Revolution 
(p. 177), from which he is quite right in 
drawing the conclusion that Burke was not 
without “ faith in the beneficent powers and 
processes of the Unseen Time.” 

Mr. Morley’s ninth chapter deals with the 
remnant of Burke’s career, and he here 
abandons the far more sensible and historical 
point of view which be adopted in a former 
biography of Burke, written for the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. Mr. Morley there ad¬ 
mitted that the Regicide Peace letters had 
some feeble show of reason. Here, however, 
he holds them to be merely "deplorable.” 
“ Empty words, reckless phrases, senseless 
vituperations, surge and boil around” (p. 
201). “The whole performance rests on a 
gross and inexcusable anachronism ” (p. 202), 
namely, the assumption that French policy 
and politicians under the Directory were the 
same as French policy and politicians under 
the Convention; and Burke here becomes 
utterly “ reckless,” “ childish,” and “ repul¬ 
sive ” (p. 203). 

Now, that Burke’s arguments against the 
attempts to procure a Regicide Peace rested 
on this sole assumption is not the fact. Like 
the arguments of Cicero against peace with 
Antony—arguments which, by-the-way, were 
constantly present to Burke’s mind—they 
rested on the opinion, afterwards so plainly 
demonstrated, that no peace was in the cir¬ 
cumstances possible, and that, if a peace were 
made, it would be but a hollow one. France 
was triumphant. Fools indeed would her 
politicians have been if they had forborne to 
pursue the enormous advantages she bad 
gained, and was daily gaining; the only way 
to procure peace was a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. But Mr. Morley keeps all the 
historical facts out of sight, and represents 
Burke as simply raving like a maniac against 
“Regicide.” Not a word does he say of the 
progress of that great war which had already 
given a direction to European history that 
lasted twenty years, though on the incidents 
of this progress Burke’s whole argument de¬ 
pended ; not a word of the fruitless overtures 
for peace which had been made before Burke 
took up his pen; not a word of the senseless 
and futile condition of public opinion, or of 
the flimsy arguments by which Lord Auck¬ 


land and others had striven to influence it. 
We do not accuse Mr. Morley of lack of 
candour. But he has somehow contrived to 
keep out of sight the mass of the facts of the 
question; and, when they are brought to 
light, Mr. Morley’s case vanishes at once into 
thin air. Besides this fundamental error of 
omission, Mr. Morley falls into some curious 
errors of commission. The “Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs,” he says, was 
the last of Burke’s measured, sober, calm 
utterances. Henceforth it is only the 
minatory exhortation of a prophet (p. 184). 
But the very passage which Mr. Morley 
quotes half-a-dozen pages back as a ray of the 
mens divinior, and as evidence of Burke’s 
faith in the beneficent processes of the Un¬ 
seen Time, was written and published 
months after the “Appeal” (December 

1791) . It is from the “ Thoughts on French 
Affairs,” in which Burke, weary of the words 
of controversy, and foreseeing no immediate 
fulfilment of his anticipations, renounced the 
French and all their works, and declared that 
he had “ done with this subject for ever ” 
(Works, vol. vii., p. 84). Yet, incredible as 
it may seem, this is the very tract in which 
Mr. Morley sees him “ launched on the full 
tide of his policy. The French Revolution 
must be hemmed in by a cordon of fire. 
Those who sympathised with it in England 
must be gagged, and, if gagging did not 
suffice, they must be taught respect for the 
Constitution in dungeons and on the gallows. 
His cry for war abroad and arbitrary tyranny 
at home waxed louder every day ” (p. 187). 
Burke, however, “still remained without a 
following” (p. 188), until the King’s execution 
in January 1793 (p. 191). To say that Burke 
ever called for arbitrary tyranny at home is 
pure calumny; and we defy Mr. Morley to 
adduce a single passage in support of it. As 
for the utterances to which he appears to allude, 
they were published nearly five years later. 
The successes of the French arms in 1792 
first alarmed English politicians, and Burke’s 
cool, masterly, and important recapitulation of 
them (“ Heads for Consideration,’ ’ November 5, 

1792) Mr. Morley does not deign to notice. 
There was by this time no need of any 
“ minatory exhortation.” There was no ques¬ 
tion of “hemming in the Revolution by a 
cordon of fire.” The cordon of fire blazed the 
other way. The Revolutionary armies had 
conquered and annexed Belgium and Savoy; 
they threatened Holland, Switzerland, and 
Italy; they had penetrated into the heart of 
Germany; a hundred and fifty revolutionary 
men-of-war swept the Mediterranean, threaten¬ 
ing Spain and Egypt. All this time, and 
long after, Burke uttered not a word to justify 
Mr. Morley’s thoughtless accusation. When 
it was proposed to revive the overtures for 
peace three years afterwards, when the allies 
were thoroughly beaten and cowed, he did 
indeed break out with some of his old ferocity; 
but up to this point he was, as Mr. Morley 
says of Turgot, a man of many silences, and 
of much suspense. 

The blunder into which Mr. Morley has so 
oddly fallen has some equally odd conse¬ 
quences. If Burke was everlastingly “ in the 
midst of a fiery whirlwind of intense passion,” 
the “ calm and solid reasoning” of the “ Letter 
to Sir Hercules Langrishe” (January 1792; 
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and the next work in order after the mens 
dicinior passage) would indeed be, as Mr. 
Morley terms it, “a singular interlude.”' 
Mr. Morley finds another “interlude” in the 
“Thoughts on Scarcity” (November 1795), 
“ written immediately before sitting down 
to write the flaming ‘Letters on a Regicide 
Peace.’ ” As a matter of fact it was written 
immediately after them and while the writer 
was contemplating a third, which he began, 
but never finished and never published. 
We cannot make out Mr. Morley’s chro¬ 
nology of these letters. According to him, 
Windham declared “the holy rage of the 
Fourth Letter on a Regicide Peace, pub¬ 
lished after Burke’s death, to contain the 
purest wisdom and the mo9t unanswerable 
policy.” Now, as Windham died in 1810, 
and the Fourth Letter was only published by 
Dr, Walker King in 1812, this remarkable 
declaration could not have been made by 
Windham, at least not in the flesh. Perhaps 
Mr. Morley means the Third Letter. But in 
this, though there is a sparing infusion of 
exceedingly bitter irony, there is no holy rage, 
such as abounds in the Fourth Letter. Our 
difficulty in ascertaining exactly what Mr. 
Morley does mean in this curious chapter is 
aggravated by his total neglect of chronolo¬ 
gical order. He makes a veritable voyage 
en zigzag. At p. 177, we start with Decem¬ 
ber ’91; then we are are taken back to 
December ’90; then on to May and August ’91; 
then back to January; then on to December; 
then into the summer of ’92 ; then hack to 
the winter of ’91; then on to the spring of ’92; 
then on to January ’93; then back to the 
dagger scene in December ’92; then we have 
the coalition in ’94; then at last, at p. 197, 
we get back to January ’92, and so on. It 
is like Burke’s description of the Irish journey 
in the Third Letter; it is oscillation rather 
than progression. Why not have given us a 
plain, dear, straightforward narrative such 
as Mr. Morley can write so well when he 
chooses ? 

Mr. Morley’s carelessness sticks by him even 
to the end. The style by which it was proposed 
to make Burke a peer (p. 198) was not Lord 
Beaconsfield, but Lord Burke. Nobody 
would have noticed this trifle but for Mr. 
Morley’s unnecessary sneer at the present Lord 
Beaconsfield, who “ borrowed ’’ this name, 
probably less from his “delight in irony,” 
than because it is the name of a town in the 
next parish but one to that in which he lives. 
The school for emigrant children was not at 
Beaconsfield (p. 205), but at Tyler’s Green, in 
the parish of Penn. Burke’s pension, says 
Mr. Morley (p. 200), was made “ a charge on 
a certain stock known as the West India 4$ 
per cents.” How could a pension be charged 
on a “ stock ” ? Has Mr. Morley never read 
of the 4J per cent, duty on the produce of 
the Leeward Islands—imposed by the Colonial 
Assembly for local purposes, pounced on by 
the Crown, enumerated by Burke himself, in 
the “Present Discontents,” among its un¬ 
accounted-for revenues, remitted by the 
colonies in kind, that is, in dutiable sugar, and 
actually smuggled in at a profit of £30,000 a 
year by the British Government? All this 
was a trite story with the reformers of the 
last generation, as was also the fact that Mrs. 
Burke’s executors drew her pension of £2,500 
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regularly, a qnarter-of-a-century after her 
death. This is not consixteut with Mr. 
Morley’s statement (p. 200) that her pension 
was £1,200 a year for her life. Altogether 
we cannot help thinking this ninth chapter 
not worihv of the rest of the book. It would 
cost Mr. Morley very little trouble to write it 
over again. E. J. Payne. 


POPULAR BOTANY. 

Wild Flowers worth Notice. By Mrs. 

Lankester. (Bogue.) 

Gardening at a Glance. By G. Glenny. 

(Routledge.) 

Town and Window Gardening. By Catherine 

M. Buckton. (Longmans.) 

Mrs. Lankester’s pretty volume is an old 
friend in a new dress, and as such deserves a 
hearty welcome. A better companion for a 
country ramble we do not know, or one more 
likely to promote aa intelligent and lively 
interest in the minds of the young people for 
whom it is designed. The “ wild flowers 
worth notice ” are chiefly those which 
attract notice and are of common occurrence. 
The Turk’s Cap lily (lilium martagon ), 
however, certainly does not fulfil the latter 
condition, and Mrs. Lankester is far too bold 
in her assertion that “ wherever there is a 
patch of waste ground there may be seen the 
dull yellow blossoms of the henbane.” 
In point of fact, this dangerous plant is in 
many localities very rare, and unless an 
unusually dry season occurs may, for a long 
period, remain altogether unknown. The 
influence of exceptional seasons on the 
development of certain plants has been hut 
little noticed. The coloured illustrations in 
Mrs. Lankester’s book are, for the most part, 
very successful, avoiding that harshness and 
exaggeration of tint by which chromo¬ 
lithographs are generally distinguished. 

No one knows better than Mr. Glenny 
that Gardening cannot be learnt at a Glance, 
but that it is a study—albeit a delightful one 
—which demands time, patience, and care¬ 
ful attention. What Mr. Glenny has done 
in the volume before us is to give, month by 
month, a clear summary of the work which 
the garden demands, and to supplement this 
by a mass of simple information as to every 
branch of horticulture. There are some 
useful recipes for the prevention and cure of 
ordinary garden-ills, and innumerable hints 
for lightening labour and rendering it profit¬ 
able. A chapter is devoted to the manage¬ 
ment of the lawn, another to the culture of 
ferns, and a third deals with that rather un¬ 
satisfactory subject, popular annuals. The 
book may be recommended as a thoroughly 
practical manual written by one who knows 
his business as a workman, and not as a mere 
amateur. 

Mrs. Buckton is a member of the Leeds 
School Board, and has long been endeavouring 
to foster a love of flowers in the children with 
whom she has to do. The spirit of emula¬ 
tion was easily stirred by means of an annual 
exhibition of plants grown in window-boxes 
or pots by the children in their own homes ; 
but experience taught her that successful 
cultivation depended upon some knowledge 
of the nature and growth of plants being 
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acquired by their cultivators. This Mrs. 
Buckton endeavoured to impart by means of 
simple lectures, and we believe that she has 
met wiih considerable success in her praise¬ 
worthy undertaking. We must, however, 
add that there seem to us to be far too many 
hard words in these lectures to fit them for 
general use without supplementary explana- 
nalion and an abundant use of the objects 
to which reference is made. The instruc¬ 
tions for town and window gardening are 
very useful, and, if followed, will avert a good 
deal of the disappointment which often 
follows ill-advised attempts to turn town 
into country. Charles J. Robinson. 


Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by Command 
of Her Majesty. (Printed by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 

(Second Notice.) 

For the reigns of Charles II. and James 
II. the reader will find much information 
among the correspondence of several of the 
collections, gossiping letters of political 
and town news. Sir Frederick Graham’s 
MSS. are of special value, as consisting 
chiefly of the official papers of Richard 
Graham, Viscount Preston, who was ambas¬ 
sador to France in 1682—85, and Secretary 
of State at the close of James’s reign. His 
letters from Paris are not only useful for 
their general information, but are also valu¬ 
able for the light they cast upon the pecu¬ 
liar relations of parties in England with 
the French Court, whose policy favoured 
internal distractions in a country which, if 
united, might be a formidable rival. He 
speaks plainly on this subject in a letter to 
Lord Halifax of the 5th October 1683, just 
after receiving news of the discovery of the 
Rye Houbo Plot. Describing an interview 
with Louis, he says:— 

“ I recounted to him all that my letters men¬ 
tioned of the discovery and of the conspirators. 
I must say to your lordship that I thought that 
I observed a sudden alteration in his look, 
which expressed a more than usual concern. 
. . . Some things which are come to my 

knowledge since make me believe that the 
notice of so fatal a blow to the factious party 
amongst us as that discovery gave was not too 
agreable to this Court at that time.” 

About the same time Lord Preston received 
a hint from home to watch the movements of 
Burnet, who had been figuring with much 
complacency at the French Court. At 
Versailles, 

“ he had the greatest reception imaginable; the 
King took very great notice of him, he was pre¬ 
sented to the Dauphin, caressed by people of 
quality of both sexes to the greatest degree 
that could be. The waters played for him 
through all the gardens, and there was one of 
the Dauphin’s coaches ready to carry him to see 
them, and he made use of it.” 

However, Lord Preston took care to “ give 
the character here of Dr. Burnet, which he 
deserveth ; ” and so the Doctor was dropped- 
As a point of diplomatic - etiquette of the 
time, it may be noticed that the ambassador 
receives a lecture on the impropriety of using 
the phrase “Sa Majeste Britannique”—a 
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style which “ the King’s Ministers do avoid”— remarqua qu’il rit deux ou troia fois, 6e c(ul ne .The Scottish collections described in this 
instead o r “ le Roy nion Mais'r*',” when l°y arrive gufcre.” Report consist mainly of charters. Of the, 

corresponding with foreigner*. “ 11 on. br» ( id'll. Duke of Athole’s MSS. the. correspondence 

The Graham papers also include many « T . . w_■ _. ... .is 1 -eaerVed for a future Report, with the 

letters of the year of the Revolution, written ^ Landy \ mi^St paroe^u’if^ envh^n elce P tion df , t#d doh'umints given hero on 
from different parts of the country, and trois heures que Mr. de fii H du General account of their special interest, vit.,. Lord 

vividly describing the rapid course of events. Ginckel, eat arrivd a Witehall avec la Capitula- George Murray’s memorial to the Young 

It is a satisfaction to read that James, at the rion de Limerik, et la Reyne lay a commands Pretender for the appointment of a controlling 
last moment, refused to allow mortars to be 3 ® P art * r domain Mardy pour aller porter cette committee and the spirited refusal that it 
mounted to threaten the city of London. , nn ® nouvelle au Roy en Holande. J’ay etd called forth. Among the charters will be found 
The sailing of William’s fleet, and the excite- ® oonduit e *prez k la Reyne 80me curious customs. For example, about 

ment in Holland, are reported in a series of 6 ^ 01101 a as ® ette '„ so a.d. 1290, the land of Dalrewach was held for 

letters from the Marquis d’Albyville, the ^ Oetrtw, i«#i. certain rents, including a pair of laeing boots 

English Minister at the Hague. Writing of " B® B®y a eu , un fori; heureux passage. II to the Earl of Strathearn. 
the desertion of James by his people, he arrewhyer au soir Lundy konze heures kWite- The portion of the Marquis of Ormonde’s 

says:— *** aVant collection described in this R eport b egins with 

J dimanohe. 11 mit pied k terre dons nn median t n - , * • r « 

“Those of the States declare openly that no village nommd Marquet k l’embouchnre de la “* e 16 ®®’ * nd contains correspondence of 

Ring was ever so ill served and so betrayed. Tamise k soixante huit milles d’icy d’oii il vint ‘h e Duke of Ormonde with his eldest son, the 
They exclaim against the ever infamoos treachery dans de meohans oarrosses j usque k Gravezinde, Earl of Ossory, whose untimely death took 
of Churchell, a man so raised by the King from dont l’un renversa d’ssaez haut, mais par bon- place in that year, and with others on im- 
nothing; ” hear sa majeste qui etoit sous my lord Portland portant subjects. Mr. Gilbert prints all such 

and when the mmnnr nf the .„ii- -f a 11 ®“‘ t iu’ un P eu *1® mal au bras. Elle ren- letters in full, and gives tabulated lists of tho 

“ lhnB ” f * ssEb“ ,MU 

•‘the Princess was extraordinarily snrorisftd replid de feux de joye et d’illuminations juaiues « n f li / A 

and ask™Tit w“ her fafi m L/hSsbS aux ^ dea mal8on8 - t°n‘ 1 ® monde etant aux _JP^ " U1 not ^ ™ to , do mor ® tha * 
that called the ParUamenL AU The PriS la P 1 ^ ®“ d ^abille, et criant 4e refer to the many subjects of domestic and 

friends are extraordinary troubled at it- they J° ute leur fdrce - L ® ? etlt P eu P le etant daM ! 8<aedt, , fic which will be found scat- 

doubted not but the King would be taken flv les , r “ ea ' emharassoit.fort son carrosse qu’oni tered through the Appendix. For the history 
away, or he killed, and the Prince presently ®° nduis “ jusques a Witehall avec dee cna de of London in 1648 we may notice a petition 
proclaimed King.” joye extraordmaires. C est Ik on je l’attendois, (n. 7 ) against the “multitude of hackney- 

A Aafail 4 i- rxxrn- > J a Ppriaere de son i^tTosse. coae jj es that are continually standing in and 

A detailed account of William s expedition 11 m ® demands si la Reyne etoit k Witehall. i ...... x* _ . .. .. r, . 

written apparently by some one who ae- J ® la y d * qn’elle I’attendoit il y avoit long- pe *r n 5 l the Strand and to 
companied it, is printed from the original tem P 8 ’ ®‘ J’ eus 1 ’honneur de luy aider a de* another (p 63) from ^ inhabitants of Long- . 
among the Earl of Denbigh’s MSS In scendr ® du c ? r P 08S ®. , En travereant les aparte- aor ® to P ufc down a brewhouse— 
the same enlWtinn ic o S 16118 on uzoit lee mains k force de les baiser. “ whereby as well divers honorable personages 

which as tho Pummimin , • j.i f?* 8 J ’ 0 . 18 d ^ ut dan8 chambre de la Reyne il la and gentlemen of quality as the neighbours 

which, as the Commissioners justly remark in baiza deux fois et en suite les dames.” dwelling thereabouts in general will be much 

their Keport, may be reckoned among the The writer also held a sinecure in Tamsina prejudiced in their health and substanoe by the 
most important family archives which the Whether he was as is asserted in the R Pn „ r t continual stench and annoyance of the sea-coal 
Commission has brought to light. The series „ .• f • . , , , .. ’ smoke and unwholesome vapours occasioned 

begins with a single letter of September 8 , \ ma Y \ e doubt ? d > " thereby.” 

th 8 ?,’ and . tb0 “ 1 e 5 Q t ® nd « f [ 0ln Ma y 1691 to he may" o n [y "mean the°countrr to whiclT^he The letters of George Berkeley, afterwards 

& b Mr^onVktters T mtne be iTT held an office. If the cyphe/Lmber 38 in Dean of Derry and Bishop of Cloyne. who 
nret ana second letters may be attributed these letters refers fas there seams annA writes, perhaps, too much about his scheme 

rather to the movements of the correspondents to believe it does! to the Queen *then there for /ounding a college in the Bermudas, have 
than to any imperfection. The writer, who ^n be no que^iL that she w^s nersonaUv some interJting allusions to Addison, Steele, 

ngi n v^ourc, ana tne tnena to whom 38 wr j* eg ^ f„„ our to the Governor of and other collections. Berkeley, was present 
be wrotc was bvmg perhaps at the Hague, ^ m aS ^ at the performance of with Addison 

is addressed** no doubt fiw transmiiwi^n **** ^ ma y be suggested that the writer was “ and two <er three more friends in a side box, 
is aaaressea, no doubt lor transmission. Mr. __ j. »u ™ » t-Wa ti 


. « 1 --— * VI XJVUUVI« 4U 1 V4U "V I11UJ UVV1VV «■ ^VVlMVU 

joye extraordmaires. C est 1 A on je l’attendois, 7) against the “multitude of hackney- 

It ^ | a Ppriiere de son i^tToase. coae jj e s that are continually standing in and 

11 me demanda si la Reyne etoit k Witehall. i , • „ f, c . f , . 

Je luy dis qu’elle l’attendoit il y avoit long - 1 P®^ n g‘he streets’’ near the Strand and to 
temps, et j’eus 1’honneur de luy aider k de- auother (P- 53 ) from ‘be inhabitants of Long- 


iza deux fois et en suite les dames.” dwelling thereabouts in general will be much 

The writer also held a sinecure in Jamaica. P r< 9> iio ® d <heir health and substance by the 


The letters of George Berkeley, afterwards 
Dean of Derry and Bishop of Cloyne, who 
writes, perhaps, too much about his scheme 


at the performance of Cato with Addison 
“ and two <er three more friends in a side box. 

_v. . 1 1 ill.. 1 j ii ' 


conjectured that the recipient of the letters D 0 8 t-dftv°^n ^1 fuvnnr/f h*'A° W *V f necessary to suppout bis spirits. . . . Some 

was Dykvelt, and he shows good reason for ^ favours the idea that he ^rta of the prologue wntten by Mr. Popo, a 

the identification. But he has been baffled . wa8em P 1 .°J eda8 asec ^ e W» and . ‘be break Tory and even a Papist, were hissed, being 

• ■ • 111 ‘be senes after the first letter is explained thought to savour of Whiggism, but the clat> 

il...... 4**11_ ITU- i . __X _X rxi.- i_xx_ n .. ^ 


in his researches for the name of the writer • v A h Be f? e * after * be „ fir8fc Iet <? r “ ex P lalued thought to savour of Wkiggism, but the clap 
and, although he tells us that the first letter lf * 4 ® ^ n . ter ^ ra8 1 d Allonne. I or he was not got much [the better of] thHuae.” 
is signed with initials, he unfortunately has ff *,? 4 , 111 En f? 1 ^ nd before the Revolution, The Index is not worthy of the Report, 
omitted to say what those initials are. We . , certainly paid visits to this country Little or no attempt has been made to identify 

are thus deprived of the only tangible cine to m tu u. relgn ~ .. , , , names, and consequently references to the same 

guide us to the writer’s identity. There can r fu let ‘®. r8 oner a very interesting sketch person are often scattered under different 
however, be hardly a doubt that he wm dt th ® P^cal and social events of the time, headings. Nor can the system be commended 
attached to the Queen’s household. The wav i°T stones are referred 0 f placing a jumble of titles under one head ; 

in which Mary is often introduced in the r ‘*? n ° W eS pa f‘ e 9 > references to Haekney, Co. Middlesex, 

narration of various incidents seems to prove 1 , ncm • acC0 .™f ,°/ the Lord Mayors and to coaches and eoaehmen under the one head 
that he was in a position to be near her ° f 1 „ ’ m whioh J the “ost agreeable part 0 f Hackney might lead the unwary to suppose 
person. This will be seen in the following ° l , 1 ‘"’“ nn® grande quantite d’orangers that all coaches and coachmen belonged to 
passages, which may be also quoted for their ®4 1 uantlt f de ^gures de Rapenes d’lrlande that parish. Such an Index may serve ite pur- 
;general interest P endus aux branches. ’ In another passage it pose in a yery rough and ready way; but in a 

«10 jomet 18 -x 80find ‘bat Burnet, who, m WO rk of reference, such as this Report must be 

,, u T J luia in. ”* 0 Juiir 1M1 ‘ 8 P le efbis kindly reception m France already considered, one looks for something different. 

2^®““ a _ U°nueur de parler “®* 1 9! d ’_ h / d a ^rmon referred_to Louis_as E. Maitnde Thompson. 


, > s also pleasing to find that Burnet, who, in 

J iralir 1,#1 - spit .® of his kindly reception in France already 
*’ My Lord Godolfin a 1’honneur de parler n 0 ‘i ced > bad in a sermon referred to Louis as 
eouvent k la Reyne, en particnlier et en public, ‘b® Grand Turk of the West, received a quiet 
Uyerkl issue des prieres il l’entretint environ bint from William not to print words so 
demye heure entourtfe de cent personnes. On offensive to the most Christian King. 
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The Famines of the World: Past and Present. 

By Cornelius Walford. (Stanford.) 

This is a reprint of two consecutive papers 
recently read before the Statistical Society. 
The subject is in itself sufficiently wide, but 
Mr. Walford has chosen to comprehend an 
infinite variety of extraneous matter. Struck 
by the fact that no complete list of famines 
has ever been compiled, he set himself with 
characteristic industry to supply the deficiency. 
But his chronological table of famines occupies 
less than twenty pages out of a total of 300. 
The rest is made up of similar but longer 
lists enumerating in chronological order all 
the different circumstances that may con¬ 
ceivably be regarded as influencing the food 
supply of a people. Droughts, floods, frosts, 
and storms among natural phenomena, and 
ignorant legislation in the sphere of human 
interference, are among the most prominent 
of such circumstances. It is evident that Mr. 
Walford has spared no pains in the attempt 
to make his catalogues exhaustive. Wherever 
an allusion is to be found in history to natural 
calamities or to high prices, be has pounced 
upon it and arranged it in its proper place. 
The Library of the British Museum has been 
ransacked in the search for obscure pamphlets 
and sermons illustrating the subject. Recourse 
has been had to the statutes at large in order 
to expose in detail the mischievous course of 
action persistently adopted in former times 
by the British Parliament. The result is a 
vast collection of facts and figures which 
cannot fail to be of the greatest use to any 
future enquirer who shall adopt a more 
appropriate method of treatment. For, with 
all due consideration for Mr. Walford’s 
enthusiasm, it must be at once said that he 
has failed to throw any new light upon the 
matter. His subject is one not capable of 
statistical investigation, and his mode of 
treatment has nothing whatever to do with 
the methods of statistics. Famines are 
intricate events, produced by a great number 
of separate or combined causes, and compli¬ 
cated by conditions of time and place. Like 
wars or political convulsions, they require to 
be considered from the standpoint of the 
historian, and can only be explained by a 
laborious comparison of all the surrounding 
circumstances. In every case, a failure of the 
local harvest must be the proximate cause; 
but whether such a failure shall result in 
general starvation, or merely produce a 
moderate rise in the price of food-stuffs, 
depends upon a variety of conditions which it 
is almost impossible to enumerate. 

Take, for example, the recent famine in 
Southern India, which attained dimensions 
large enough to awaken the sympathy of 
Europe. To attribute it to drought, without 
more, would be an idle explanation, and as 
near falsehood as truth. The ultimate causes 
are to be sought in the general conditions of 
the country, its meteorology, its agriculture, 
its geographical outlines, its density of popula¬ 
tion, its backwardness in means of communica¬ 
tion and in trade. Excluding the narrow strip 
of coast beneath the Western Ghats and the 
deltas of the three eastward flowing rivers, the 
entire south of the Indian peninsula,known from 
time immemorial as the Deccan (Dakshin = 
south), is permanently exposed to the great 
calamities of Nature. Though lying near the 


equator, it is not blessed with the abundant 
rainfall of the tropics. On the whole, the soil is 
naturally barren, and means of artificial irriga¬ 
tion are few. The rivers drain rather than water 
their valleys, and none of them can be utilised 
for navigation. There is not a single natural 
harbour along the long line of sea-board, and 
the staples grown for export are comparatively 
insignificant. In this unpromising region, a 
dense population had grown up under the 
protection of the Pax Britannica and a lenient 
revenue system. No trustworthy statistics 
are available, but there is good reason to 
believe that the number of inhabitants had 
doubled within the present century ; but the 
natural productiveness of the soil had not 
augmented in proportion to the growth of 
population. The use of manure and the 
advantages of high cultivation are alike un¬ 
known. Large areas of waste land have been 
brought under the plough, but there has been 
no general improvement in the modes of agri¬ 
culture, which under British rule has become 
the sole occupation of the people, even more 
absolutely than in former times. When 
Europeans first landed on the Coromandel 
coast, more than two centuries ago, they found 
the native kingdoms in a comparatively high 
stage of civilisation. Towns were numerous 
and large, while manufactures were at least as 
highly advanced as in contemporary Europe. 
It was the development of the weaving in¬ 
dustry that led to the first settlements at 
Masulipatam and Madras, Tranquebar and 
Pondicherry. The export of cotton goods has 
now been destroyed by competition from 
Manchester, and the entire population thrown 
back upon the cultivation of the soil as their only 
means of subsistence. At the same time, it is 
alleged that the annual rainfall has diminished, 
owing to the excessive denudation of the inland 
forests; and it may be doubted whether our 
Government pays so much attention to minor 
public works as was done by the old Hindu 
princes. The catastrophe, which might per¬ 
haps have been foreseen, came in the fatal 
years 1876 to 1878. The expected rainfall, 
which is usually brought periodically by two 
distinct monsoons, failed, not only once or 
twice, but in three successive seasons. With 
a population that is alike dense and poor and 
ignorant, the transition from high prices to 
actual starvation is dangerously rapid. Before 
our administrators were aware of what had 
happened, famine in her most terrible forms 
was already abroad in the land. To alleviate 
the distress was all that now remained to do. 
Imports by sea, transport by railway and 
road, formation of “famine camps,” organi¬ 
sation of relief works, were on all sides pressed 
forward with laudable energy. But the fact 
remains that the total number of deaths 
caused directly or indirectly by, famine can 
only be estimated in millions; and in the 
State of Mysore, which had hitherto been 
always held out as a model of successful 
administration, one-quarter of the population 
has been swept away. 

If we compare this famine with the Bengal 
scarcity of 1874, when the foresight and un¬ 
paralleled exertions of Government averted a 
similar disaster on a smaller scale, we shall 
find that the single word “ drought ” is not a 
sufficient explanation, just as the single word 
“ irrigation ” is not an adequate panacea. So 


far as regards famine, the agricultural con¬ 
dition of India generally is in a state of 
unstable equilibrium, as also was the agricul¬ 
tural condition of Ireland forty years ago. 
There is no reasonable doubt that famines, 
or rather the combinations of circumstances 
which may result in famine, have become 
more frequent than in former times. In 
Madras, famine has worked its own remedy, 
for a season at least. The extension of irri¬ 
gation works, and improvement in the means 
of communication, will both tend to moderate 
the full force of the calamity. But apart 
from the vicissitudes of the seasons, which no 
human skill can meet, the one remedy, as in 
Ireland, is to be sought for in some modifioa- ' 
tion of the social circumstances of the people, 
which shall raise them from absolute depen¬ 
dence upon their annual harvest for their 
daily bread. The great Warren Hastings 
recommended, and partly carried into execu¬ 
tion, a system of colossal granaries, which 
should be filled when grain was a drug in the 
market, and only unlocked by Government in 
time of famine. Such a device, though crude, 
and exposed to the common objections against 
a sinking fund, might be effective if it had 
ever been consistently carried out. Modern 
political economy would rather suggest that 
security can only be obtained by so raising 
the average standard of comfort as to leave a 
reserve of accumulated wealth in every house¬ 
hold. To one who can penetrate beneath the 
surface, famines are due, not so much to 
meteorological cycles, as to a permanently low 
stage of society. But such thoughts as these 
lie outside the domain of statistics, nor have 
they any place in Mr. Walford’s method of 
simple enumeration. Jas. S. Cotton. 


THE WAS OF LIBERATION. 
Oesterreich und Preussen im Befreiungskriege. 
Urkundliche Aufsohlfisse fiber die poli- 
tische Geschichte des Jahres 1813. Von 
Wilhelm Oucken. 2. Bd. (Berlin: Grote.) 

The first part of this important work has 
already been noticed in the Academe 
(January 20, 1877). The second, and for the 
present concluding, volume is still more 
comprehensive, and contains matter of not 
less interest than the first. The author 
has certainly been far from desiring to 
present us with an historiographic work of 
art. The principal feature in this volume, as 
in the first, is the collection of remarkable 
documents which the author has found in 
various archives, and which we are enabled to 
read either verbatim in the original or in 
extracts as translations. Prof. Oncken has 
made especial use of the archives of Hanover 
and Vienna, as well as those of Berlin 
and Dresden. A great part of the corre¬ 
spondence of that astute diplomatist, Count 
Hardenberg, who has already played so con¬ 
siderable a part in the highly instructive 
publication, Politischer Nachlass des Hanno¬ 
ver* sohen Stoats- und Cabinet- Ministers Lud¬ 
wig von Ompteda, is preserved at Hanover. 
At Vienna, thanks to the liberal administra¬ 
tion of the eminent director of the archives, 
Alfred von Arneth, papers of the greatest 
importance, hitherto rigorously guarded from 
perusal, have been made accessible. In this 
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case we have another proof that the State 
loses nothing when posterity is permitted to 
obtain the fullest possible acquaintance with 
the circumstances by whioh its policy has 
been influenced. The Austrian policy of the 
period in question was in the hands of 
Metternioh, and with him the greater part of 
Prof. Oncken’B researches are concerned. In 
order to perfect these researches, the author has 
even been permitted to make use of the 
private archives of Prince Metternioh, con¬ 
taining the Memoirs of that celebrated 
Minister, the publication of which is to be 
commenced this year. 

No one can lay down Prof. Oncken’s book 
without having acquired from it fresh explana¬ 
tions of the policy of the Austrian Minister, 
and from these explanations the character of 
Metternioh undoubtedly 'gains not a little. 
We do not meet in these pages with the 
frivolous, effeminate Mettemich of the popular 
idea, but a man who pursues his predetermined 

{ ilans with tenacity and adroitness through 
ong intervals of time, and who bestows great 
earnestness and labour on the realisation of 
them. We see him as the envoy of Austria 
at Berlin, active in the promotion of an alliance 
between Austria, Prussia, and Russia against 
France. We find him, as ambassador in 
Paris, still inspired by the same thought— 
that the system of Napoleon must be opposed 
—and full of enthusiasm for the war of 
1809. As Minister, he endeavours to deceive 
Napoleon as to his actual views, in order that 
he may be able, at the right moment, to step 
forward in opposition to him. He favours the 
marriage of the Archduchess Maria Louisa 
with Napoleon, not, indeed, that he may 
become the vassal of the Emperor, but to 
purchase a few years’ repose for Austria and 
to loosen the alliance between Napoleon and 
Alexander. In March 1812 he concludes the 
forced league with France against Bussia, 
while stipulating with t^e Bussians, in the 
deepest secrecy, that the war shall be carried 
on by the Austrian troops as a mere show. 
In all these circumstances he displays a craft 
which fully justifies the opinion of Count 
Hardenberg:— 

“ Avec une haute opinion de la superiority de ses 
moyens, de sa prudence et de sa finesse, il aime 
la finasserie dans la politique et l’y croit ndees- 
saire; il ne se croit inflrieur en politique k 
personne, et n’ayant pas assez d’dnergie pour 
fairs dans le besom usage des ressources du pays 
et pour lutter contre les difficulty qu’il ren¬ 
contre tant dans l’intdrieur quo dans la politique 
extdrieure, ayant avec cela une idde exagdrde 
des talents de Bonaparte, et des ressources de la 
France, il oroit pouvoir supplier au courage 
d’esprit et ii la force par la ruse, et si oelle-ci 
aussi se trouve en ddfaut, il cfede momentand- 
ment dans l’espoir qu’une autre ruse le tirera 
de l’affaire.” 

Prof. Oncken, in this recapitulation of the 
earlier policy of Metternioh, touches, it is 
true, upon subjects which scarcely come 
within the limits of his theme. He has with 
good reason considered it necessary to go 
back so far in order to render comprehensible 
the conduct of Mettemich in the year 1813. 
While showing the intimate connexion be¬ 
tween his behaviour in 1813 and the earlier 
plans of Mettemich, he depicts the gradual 
transition of Austria to the system of armed 
intervention, and from the system of armed in¬ 


tervention to her accession to the coalition. 
He demonstrates how many difficulties Metter- 
nich had to overcome from his own monarch, 
gives a critical account of the celebrated 
conversation between the Austrian Minister 
and Napoleon in. Dresden, and makes us 
acquainted even with the details of the 
various compacts which, in the summer of 
the year 1813, united almost the whole of 
the rest of Europe against the Emperor. In 
surveying the entire scene we must acknow¬ 
ledge that much is to be said for the theory 
that Mettemich did not seriously believe in 
the possibility of establishing a lasting peace 
through the intervention of Austria,* and 
that, from the first, he was prepared to share 
in the war against France, while it was neces¬ 
sary to lead the Emperor Francis to this 
resolution step by step. It would, however, 
be going too far to explain all the delays and 
evasions of the Austrian policy as due to the 
regard which the First Minister had to pay to 
the inclinations of his sovereign. He himself 
candidly declared that the longer an open 
declaration against Napoleon was delayed, the 
higher price Austria would receive for her par¬ 
ticipation in the struggle. In reading the 
author’s eloquent analysis, we can never forget 
that with Mettemich the matter of first 
moment was not the salvation of Europe nor 
the liberation of Germany, but the elevation of 
Austria, by whom the decisive word was to 
be spoken at the restoration of peace in 
Europe. W. von Humboldt estimated the 
situation very correctly when, so early as the 
spring of 1813, he gave as his opinion on the 
policy of Austria— 

“ H ne me semble point douteux, que si cette 
cour differe de dire qu’elle veut sortir de son 
attitude actuelle, c’est en grande partie pour se 
menager une plus grande influence sur les con¬ 
ditions de la paix, et pour rendre les puissances 
coalisdes plus oondescendantea it entrer dans ses 
vues ii cet fegard.” 

In fact, anyone who remembers that Metter- 
nich, even in March 1813, had agreed with 
the Emperor Alexander on the outline of the 
new order of things in Germany; anyone 
who has heard of the secret treaty of July 27, 
1813, the exact tenor of which has never to 
this day been revealed,f will acknowledge the 
opinion of the author on this matter to be 
just:— 

“ The twofold power of Austria over Germany 
and Italy was the great political thought on 
which Metternioh afterwards founded the entire 
arrangement of the treaties of the Congress of 
Vienna.” 

The reader of to-day will only doubt whether 
this political thought can truly be called 
“ great ” after the utter shipwreck it has 
sustained in Italy as well as in Germany. 
We feel tempted, moreover, in reading this 
second part of Prof. Oncken’s publication, to 
draw a parallel between Mettemich and Har¬ 
denberg, since the author also enters into a 


* Comp. p. 32S—“ Ne regarder l’arrangement 
que l’on pourrait faire que comma une treve dans 
laquelle on se preparerait encore ii de nouveaux 
efforts.” 

t The contents of this agreement are only known 
from a note of Mettenuch’s to Castlereagh of 
May 26, 1814. H. v. Treitschke, in his Qeschichtc 
Deutschland « im 19. Jahrhundert, p. 468, has also 
been able to make use of this note. 


consideration of the representative of the 
Prussian policy. This parallel will not prove 
favourable to Hardenberg. Even while we 
remember how many difficulties this Minister 
bad to contend with, we must acknowledge 
that his-weakness, his want of foresight, his 
over-pliability, are inexcusable. We know of 
his previous diplomatic action, particularly 
from his Denkioiirdigkeiten (published by 
Ranke), those remarkable memoranda which 
Oncken, like several previous critics, corrects 
in not a few im portent points. The policy 
pursued by him in the year 1813 we learn 
pretty clearly from the documents in the col¬ 
lection of which Prof. Oncken has made such 
ood use. On more than one occasion we 
nd the Prussian Chancellor of State over¬ 
reached by those with whom he was con¬ 
cerned, and Prussia considerably injured by 
his thoughtlessness. He concludes an alliance 
with Bussia without advancing to the utmost 
the interests of Prussia. He allows the future 
form of Germany to be settled by Mettemich 
behind his back. One weak point after 
another may be observed in his transactions 
with England. The judgment pronounced on 
Hardenberg by the author in his first volume 
appeared to many to be too severe ; in fact, 
a criticism on this first part which appeared in 
Sjbel’s Historische Zeiisckrift endeavoured to 
defend the Minister on an important occasion 
by casting a proportionately greater share of 
blame on his commissioner, Knesebeck. The 
point in question relates to the history of the 
treaty of Kalisch, and to the part played by 
Knesebeck at the Russian headquarters. In 
returning to this controversy. Prof. Oncken 
finds himself under the necessity of making 
some not inconsiderable .concessions to his 
antagonist. On one point of great import¬ 
ance, however, he is proved to be correct. 
Knesebeck was certainly authorised to re¬ 
demand that part of the duchy of Warsaw 
which had belonged to Prussia, with the 
exception of Bialystock, and an eventual 
rectification of the Russian frontiers. 

The space at our command does not permit 
us to enter more minutely into this matter. 
For the same reason, we must oontent our¬ 
selves with pointing out that Prof. Oncken 
has been enabled to communicate some un¬ 
printed letters of Friedrich Gentz which 
afford a fresh proof of the great dispropor¬ 
tion existing between the talents and character 
of that remarkable man. In the appendix 
are found a series of the most important 
documents whioh the author has made use of. 
The greater number are from the archives of 
Vienna, some from those of Dresden, others 
from the Public Record Office. The repre¬ 
sentations of the author may best be tested 
by a reference to these documents. He is 
frequently in contradiction with the views of 
others on the same subject, especially with 
regard to his judgment of the policy of 
Mettemich. He has not been able to fill up 
all the gaps in our knowledge, although no 
one could have wished to do so more ardently 
than himself. He is, however, justly entitled 
to the credit which he claims in his preface 

“ I am conscious of having honestly sought the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, without pre¬ 
conceived opinions; and as by fair investigation 
I have found it to be, so have I represented it, 
without respect to persons or parties, and with 
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all that freedom which I have always regarded, 
and shall always regard, as the soul of all 
historical writing.” 

Alfbxd Stern. 


NEW NOVELS. 

My Lady Qreen Sleeves. By Helen Mather. 

3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

My Lords of Sfrogue. By the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. 3 vols. (It. Bentley & Son.) 
Brook and River. By Captain Hay Hill. 

3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Great-Heart and his Little Friends , Trixie 
and Dot. By Cecil Clarke. (S. W. Part¬ 
ridge A Co.) 

When it has been admitted that My Lady 
Green Sleeves is not coarse or prurient, 
nearly all has been said by these negative 
phrases to which it is entitled in the way of 
commendation. Its distinguishing character¬ 
istic throughout is incoherence; and whereas 
it is cast in an autobiographical form, the writer 
being the young head of a large and im¬ 
poverished county family, who is intended as a 
specially strong-willed and masculine character, 
and who besides becomes a surgeon by calling, 
he shows himself alternately gushing, maudlin, 
and violent, as an hysterical female dipsomaniac. 
The opening scenes, which land us in the 
middle of a parcel of neglected boys and girls 
(several of whom, from first to last, are made 
known only by their nicknames, as the Squiffer, 
Anak, Ac ), reduced to actual want by a 
swindling vice-stepfather—there is a genealo¬ 
gical puzzle which we can indicate no better 
than by using this phrase—promise fairly, and 
have some traces of humour in them ; but the 
vein is not followed up, and the worn-out 
banalities of sensation are employed instead. 
In order to provide cover for the plot, the 
autobiographer leaves out five important years 
of his own life, and takes up the narrative 
again only at the point where his conduct 
during that period has got him into a diffi¬ 
culty, the solution of which constitutes the 
main narrative, and whose chief incidents and 
situations have been freely conveyed and 
adapted from George Geith and Lord Lynn's 
Wife, if there have not been a quite excep¬ 
tional imagining of the same ideas inde¬ 
pendently. There is a portentous show of 
learning displayed (not, however, extending 
to the niceties of English grammar), and 
Plato, Lucian, Babelais, Confucius, with 
several other recondite authors, are quoted as 
familiar friends; while there is not only a 
great wealth of classical allusions, but even 
some Sanskrit is dragged in head and shoulders; 
and we have Prof. Max Muller and Sir George 
Cox, on the sun and dawn myths, cited at no 
inconsiderable length for us, a propos of 
nothing at all. The wonder—borrowed from 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village— that one small 
head can carry all which Miss Mather knows, 
has its edge a little taken off, however, by 
finding her telling us about the corpus vilurn ; 
giving us Charolais as the Christian name of 
her heroine, in calm disregard of the fact that 
the word (known best as the title of Charles 
the Bold during his father’s life) is a mere 
geographical term, meaning the district round 
the town of Charolles, in Sdone-et-Loire; 
nventing the highly probable title of Lord 


Siva for a good-natured young English peer; 
and finally, calling her second young lady 
Florizle because, as the learned autobiographer, 
the same who gives us all theerudite dissertations 
and references, remarks to her, “ named after 
one of Shakspere’s heroines.” Miss Mather 
may write novels, such as they are, but she 
would be pretty certainly plucked, if she were 
to go in for the university local examinations 
for women. 

Mr. Wingfield has again essayed, and, as 
before, with a large measure of success, the 
difficult feat of an historical novel. There is 
more of pure history and less of fiction woven 
into its texture than was the case with his 
Lady Grizel, and the history itself has been 
more closely adhered to, as indeed might be 
gathered from the secondary title of the 
book, which is, A Chronicle of Ireland from 
the Convention till the Union. And as he 
does in fact bring the narrative down to the 
suppression of Emmett’s rising, while begin¬ 
ning with a sketch of the Volunteer movement, 
it covers a somewhat longer period, from 1782 
till 1803. In his former novel he taught us that 
the social savagery and the political corruption 
of England which came in with the Hano¬ 
verian dynasty were as visible with us only a 
hundred years ago as they are in the Muscovy 
of to-day to the eyes of the most ardent 
Russophobists; albeit England has had the 
start of Russia by nearly a thousand years of 
civilising agencies, and without any drawback 
fairly analogous to the Tatar domination. 
In the present one he caps his former lesson 
by showing that the dealings of England with 
the Irish colony at a still later date (actually 
within the lifetime of hundreds, and even the 
memory of a few, who are still among us) 
are such as to throw into the shade the recent 
atrocities of Turkey in Bulgaria, which roused 
this country to fierce indignation only the 
other day, and which have been so signally 
chastised. One part of his picture, however, 
is incomplete. The reader can gather from 
his story that frightful wrong and suffering 
were illegally inflicted on the unhappy Roman 
Catholic population even before the “ Reign 
of Terror,” as Mr. Wingfield most truly calls 
it, which goaded them—as it was meant to do 
—into the rising of 1798, itself so savagely 
avenged; but nothing is said as to the normal 
working of the Penal Code, even when no 
attempt was made to strain or to supplement 
its provisions; and it would have been worth 
while showing that life was well-nigh unbear¬ 
able even under such a mitigation. He tells 
us fomething, too, about those vilest out¬ 
rages on women which were the chief incen¬ 
tive to rebellion, and about the hideous tor¬ 
tures, such as the pitch-caps fastened on the 
heads of victims, and then set on fire, and the 
actual roastings alive, by which the Orange 
yeomanry showed that Irish Protestants had 
nothing to learn from the Holy Inquisition. 
But we think that he scarcely brings into 
sufficient prominence, for those to whom these 
facts are wholly new, the truth that they were 
no mere sporadic outbursts of individual 
ferocity, but an organised system, carried on 
with the full knowledge and approval of the 
dominant party in the State, and with no 
protest save from those who were accounted 
more or less disaffected, and not least 
because of their slackness of zeal in the 


cause of Protestant ascendancy. Mr. Wing¬ 
field sees clearly that the fatal blot in the 
successful struggle of Ireland in 1782 for legis¬ 
lative independence was nearly the same as 
that which made abortive the secession of 
the Southern States from the American Union 
in 1861. The aim was in itself just and 
sound, nay, most desirable in face of the 
hostile legislation of the British Parliament, 
but it did not include the establishment of 
religious equality. Had it succeeded, it 
would merely have perpetnated the ascend¬ 
ancy of an oligarchy which was at once 
selfish, profligate, cruel, and corrupt, and of a 
Senate in which all these bad qualities were 
concentrated and intensified. The Union, as 
he confesses, was the only possible remedy fur 
such a state of things, however evil were the 
means employed to bring it about. But we 
think he has been led into injustice to the 
younger Pitt, whom he charges with having 
purposely begun the Terror in order to dis¬ 
gust the Irish people with their own Parlia¬ 
ment. The answer to that theory seems 
very clear. The sufferers from the Terror 
were precisely the people who had no poli¬ 
tical influence, and who were already a3 
disgusted with their rulers as possible. 
Those who pitied them had very little more, 
and the really dominant faction went heart 
and soul with the torturings and massacres, 
so that Pitt cannot have had the motive 
assigned him, though the guilt of connivance 
does lie at his door. The real account of the 
matter seems to be that the French Revolu¬ 
tion had thoroughly frightened the corrupt 
aristocracy and its hangers-on, and, as they 
thought that if the Royalist party had 
struck first in France it might have cowed 
the nation, they renewed in Jacobin fashion, 
with all the greater guilt because educated 
men, that policy of Papist extermination 
which Elizabeth’s proconsuls had tried two 
centuries earlier, being sure that such partial 
risings as alone were likely could be stamped 
out with little risk to themselves, as was the 
fact. But he is right enough in laying at 
the door of George HI.—for whom his con¬ 
tempt and aversion are as great as for his 
grandfather—the failure of every attempt at 
repeal of the Penal Code, and of the black 
treachery with which the captive United 
Irishmen were treated by the Government; 
only here too he fails to see that the King 
did but too faithfully reflect the prejudices 
of the bulk of his English subjects, and 
could not otherwise have carried his point. 
The book is written exclusively from the dark 
side, and there are no such softer sketches as 
Lady Morgan has given of part of the eamo 
period in her most brilliant and least-known 
novel, The O'Briens and O' Flahertys, nor any 
such single graphic picture as the Union 
debate in Lever’s Knight of GWynne, but 
there are several strong situations vigorously 
treated. The chief historical characters in the 
story are John Fitzgibbon, still remembered 
as “the Bad Lord Clare,” Arthur Wolfe Lord 
Kilwarden, Theobald Wolfe Tone, and Robert 
Emmett. Of these Clare is the most care¬ 
fully drawn, and with substantial correctness 
and real insight; while Major Sirr, the 
bloodhound of a bad master, is also forcibly 
sketched. Strangely enough, considering the 
part played in the story by the United Irish-. 
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men, there ia no reference at all to Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who would have most 
fitly entered into the narrative, though a few 
traits from his character seem employed for 
the hero, Terence Crosbie. We have men¬ 
tioned above Mr. Wingfield’s chief mistake; 
we note now a few minor errors which he 
can correct with his pen if his book reach 
the second edition it deserves. Amorey is 
not the proper spelling of the Norman fore¬ 
name so pronounced. It is no Italian Cupid, 
but that Amaury which represents an original 
Amalrie = “ lord of toil.” The title “ coun¬ 
cillor” means a member of the municipal 
body below the rank of alderman. It is the 
word “ counsellor ” which is used in Ireland 
to denote barristers. And Ennishowen, which 
he makes an early Norman conquest, was one 
of the very last places in Ireland to leave 
Celtic hands. The O’Doghertys captured it 
from the Kinel Owen in the fourteenth 
century, and held it till the forfeiture of Sir 
Cahir O’Dogherty for rebellion in 1613. 
When it is borne in mind that the Irish 
peasant, like his Scottish kinsman, but 
markedly unlike the English rustic, has for 
good or ill a most tenacious historical 
memory, so that even the now distant con¬ 
fiscations of whole provinces under Elizabeth 
and James I. are keenly remembered as 
national wrongs, and as having created an 
alien race of landlords with no just title to 
the soil—the root-idea of all Irish land 
troubles—it may easily be conjectured how 
the comparatively recent events of 1796-1800 
are branded ineffaceably on his recollection, 
and help to make him the irreconcileable that 
he is. There is every wish to do justice to 
him now, but that wish is only fifty years 
old, and the creditor side of the account had 
been running for six centuries and a-half, so 
that the Celt does not believe that the 
balance has been fairly struck as yet. Mr. 
Wingfield has judiciously appended to his 
book a list of the authorities he consulted, to 
which readers would do well in adding the 
chapters on Ireland in Mr. Lecky’s History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

Brook and River —a story whose title is 
borrowed from Longfellow’s familiar lines, 
and whose heroine is accordingly introduced 
before her coming out, and conducted safely 
to the usual goal of society novels—is a first 
attempt, as may be gathered not only from 
the absence of any other names of writings, 
but from the author’s own casual acknow¬ 
ledgment in the course of the narrative. It 
is not a book which reveals a new great 
author of fiction, but it is, albeit a little 
crude, clever, quite readable, and with fair 
promise of better things. Captain Hill 
has not trusted enough to his own powers 
of amusing, and has here and there sprinkled 
a few old stories by way of pepper to season 
his dish, but he need not have been so 
cautious, and they would be better away. 
The author makes a false start early in the 
book by preparing the reader to find the 
hero a merely selfish and frivolous character, 
whereas he ia made to act thoroughly well 
throughout, save for a slight hesitation at 
one critical moment. The best drawing is 
the villain of the story, whose career is traced 
from a school for military cadets till the final 
grief at which be arrives, and that vfitb so 


much probability that Captain Hill may fairly 
be supposed to have studied from life, not 
necessarily that of an individual, but of a 
class of military black sheep. 

It is impossible to give any other praise to 
Great Heart and his Little Eriends beyond 
that of kindly meaning. As a child’s book, 
or as a book written in childish form for elder 
readers, it entirely fails of what we may 
fairly assume to have been the writer’s aim. 
He seems, at starting, to have had some notion 
of employing fairy machinery, and of making 
the point of his book the contrast remarked 
by a pair of young water-nymphs between 
what they were accustomed to down below 
and what they saw on a prolonged visit to dry 
land. Accordingly, the introductory chapter is 
simply imitative, at an indefinite distance, of 
Kingsley’s Water-Babies. But the whole of 
this first plan, according to which Trixie 
andDot are human-shaped “ nymphets,”born, 
in some unaccoun table way, of frog parents 
whom Great-Heart had once rescued from 
mischievous boys, is dropped immediately, 
and the two nymphets are thenceforward 
simply two English little girls of the upper 
class, on a visit to a rich bachelor friend 
living near Hyde Park Corner; though a few 
lines of the closing chapter ineffectually 
attempt to restore the original machinery. 
But this is a mere fault of construction, and 
the faults of execution are graver, chiefly, 
among others, that the book is entirely un- 
childlike from end to end, and might have 
been written by one who never spoke to a 
child in his life. The shape actually taken 
by the story is that Great-Heart brings his 
little guests about to various places, and gives 
them little sermons on the things he shows 
them, which are pretty much as follow:— 
Hyde Park during the season, the outside of 
Newgate and Christ’s Hospital, the General Post 
Office, Paternoster Bow, St. Paul’s, Cheapside, 
the Mansion House, Royal Exchange, Bank 
of England, and Mincing Lane, the inside of a 
chop-house and of a theatre, London Bridge 
Railway Station, Newhaven, the Channel 
passage, and a few sights of Paris. There is 
an affectation of concealing the names of all 
these places, and of describing them in round¬ 
about phrases—though Paris is named once 
—which is feeble ; but a much graver defect 
is that the subjects chosen to dilate on to the 
children are often quite unsuitable for their 
years and understandings, they being still at 
the age of such toys as a doll and a model 
ship. The hollowness of the fashionable 
enjoyments of the London season, and not¬ 
ably of the Drive and Rotten Row ; Anonyms 
in the Park ; the ill-behaviour of Cook’s 
tourists, here wittily oalled the “Rooks”; 
and the disadvantages of the French method 
of arranging marriages, are among these 
topics. As to style, we will give two speci¬ 
mens, one of Great-Heart’s own talk, and 
the other from the yet more astonishingly di¬ 
dactic, sententious, and generally tall language 
of the younger child, presumably about ten 
or eleven years old. The gentleman, being 
asked what the London season is, replies: 
“ Unconsciously, darling, you have set out for 
me quite a problem, from the solution of 
which many cleverer brains than mine have 
recoiled in dismay. I will, however, do what 
I can to make fi definition of it clearer to 


you. The season is a period of time fixed 
upon and decreed by the inexorable law of 
fashion, in the which as many of those people 
who can lay olaim to admission within its 
charmed circle agree to meet, to visit, and to 
feast together in the capital of their kingdom,” 
aud so on for nearly twenty lines more; when 
he might have said, “ From Easter till the 
end of July, spent in London by members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and by most 
of the wealthy class, who choose that time 
for balls and parties.” The little girl, asked 
whether a man, under certain circumstances, 
ought to look out for work, replies: “ I 
would recommend that imaginary being to 
try his utmost to obtain employment. But 
I would suggest a great caution in the selec¬ 
tion of it. For this reason: that if, as I 
imagine, such person would be upright and 
honourable, with a sensitiveness sharpened 
by a previous experience of sorrow, any 
further disappointment in the finding of that 
work he sought (though it ate into his heart 
like a cankerworm) had better be bravely 
borne than the trial of further responsibility 
or worry in anything that was not truly 
honest ” (!!). We can only echo Mr. Wack- 
ford Squeers, merely changing a numeral, 
“ Pretty wicious that, for a child of ten.” 

Richabd F. Littledalk. 


CURBEHT THEOLOGY. 

The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. 
Translated and critically examined by Michael 
Heilprin. Yol. I. (New York and London : 
D. Appleton and Co.} This is an agreeably 
written and, in the best sense, popular work. 
It consists of the fragments of Hebrew poetry 
embedded in the Biblical narratives, arranged 
chronologically, with historical and critical 
introductory remarks. There is probably no 
work in English from which so clear and aocurate 
a view can be gained of the leading results of 
modem rationalistic criticism. Mr. Heilprin 
does not seem to be a professed Old Testa¬ 
ment scholar, nor does he appear to us to have 
reached the centre of the critical questions at 
issue, but the traces of dilettanteism are few and 
inconspicuous. It is to be regretted that he 
should incline so stronglv to extreme criticism ; 
the warnings wliioh the fall of so many 
hypotheses has already given should have 
taught him that neatness and simplicity are 
not the chief critoria of truth. He is, bosides, 
not always happy in his selection of authorities; 
Bernstein and Soinocke do not in this quarter 
of the globe count for great authorities; and 
to read (p. 52) that Graf shares the doubt of 
Masporo whether a Mosaic legislation oror 
existed gives us a shock of surprise, as if we 
had been told that Niebuhr shared the doubts 
of Arnold as to the trustworthiness of the 
history of the Roman Kings. One great merit 
of the book is the modesty with which tho 
author limits himself to the function of conden¬ 
sing the work of critics, to whose publications 
he conscientiously gives references. As a 
specimen of American literature, both out¬ 
wardly and inwardly, Mr. Heilprin’s work 
deserves a high eulogy, but the contents, 
valuable as (from a limited point of view) 
they certainly are, can hardly bo said to be 
worthy of the luxurious and inviting form in 
which thoy appear. Truth, says the old 
proverb, lies at the bottom of a well; to road 
Mr. Heilprin, one would think that it floated 
upon tho surface. 

La Bible au Beinkne Sikle. Etude sur les 
Origines de la Critique biblique. Par Samuel 
Berger. (Paris: Fisohbaoher.) An interesting 
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historical sketch which throws gTeat light 
on the origin of the Beformation as well as of 
Biblical criticism, and indirectly illustrates a 
still unsettled question of Protestant theology. 

De Glossariis et Compendiia Exegeticis quibus- 
dam medii aevi. Dissertatio critioa. By S. 
Berger. (Paris: Fischbacher.) One of the 
first-fruits of the new Protestant Theological 
Faoulty of Paris. It embodies a part of 
the historical researches necessary for the 
composition of the preceding work. Glossaries 
and oompends were the chief source of the 
Biblioal knowledge of the Middle Ages. If 
anyone is curious as to the origin of tine name 
of the Carlylian hero, Teufeladroeckh, he will 
find it on the fourth page of this brochure , 
which shows great reading, but appeals mainly 
to bibliographers. 

The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort 
and Dr. J. Hooykaas, with the assistance of Dr. 
A. Euenen. Yol. VI. Narratives of the New 
Testament. — II. Authorised Translation. 
(Williams and Norgate.) This able work is not 
unknown to readers of the Academy. The 
present volume is fully equal to its predecessors, 
and fully as unsuitable for the “ young people ” 
for whom it is professedly intended. It contains 
the conclusion of the evangelical narratives, to¬ 
gether with the story of the first propagation of 
tihe Gospel (the Book of the Acts fares very 
badly), and some account of the circumstances 
of the earlier epistleB. The last chapter is 
headed, “The Disciple whom Jesus Loved,” and 
presents a sketch of the life of Jesus according to 
the Fourth Gospel. Nothing is more character¬ 
istic of the author than the way in which his 
sketches of the contents of the Scriptures are 
pervaded by the subtle spirit of negative 
criticism. In spite of this, the freshness 
and snggestiveness of the work, and the love 
of truth which appears everywhere, even in 
the boldest critioal conjectures, will recom¬ 
mend it to the notice of scholarly orthodox 
theologians. As an old-fashioned Scotch 
professor has said, “ It’s the best compensation 
for heresy to turn a heretic’s book to a good 

a ose.” The pages devoted in this work 
e Resurrection of Christ certainly require 
the attention of the learned defenders of ortho¬ 
doxy. It is the most plausible pupular attempt 
to explain away the Besurreotion with which we 
are acquainted. 

Philo und die JIalacha. Eine vergleichende 
Studie unter steter Beriicksichtigung des Jo¬ 
sephus. Von Dr. Bernhard Bitter. (Leipzig.) 
If it be allowable to judge by results, there has 
been in England hardly any serious student of 
Philo, since the present master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, some nve-and-twenty years ago, pub- : 
lished a well-known essay in his edition of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In Germany, during the 
same period, Philo-literature has been at once 1 
exuberant and varied. Not to mention more j 
than one or two names, there is the masterly 
account of his philosophy given by Zeller; the 1 
important volume, published by Siegfried in 
187 5, treating in detail of Philo’s principles of , 
exposition, and the influences under which 
they were formed; and now we have the j 
treatise by Dr. Bitter, whioh may be regarded 
in some sense as a supplement to the work last j 
mentioned. Its subject, in a word, is Philo’s , 
attitude towards what may be termed generally , 
the civil side of the Mosaic Code. Arranging his 
materials with great clearness, under the several 
heads of Criminal Law, the Law of Marriage and J 
Inheritance, Constitutional and Ceremonial Law, 1 
Dr. Bitter examines in order the expositions 

f iven by Philo of the passages in the Pentateuch ( 
elonging to each, comparing them with those £ 
current in the Talmud and other Jewish < 
writings, _ and with the notices in Josephus, t 
Alexandrian Judaism held a course of its own; t 
how far this was shaped by influences from £ 


it Palestine is a question full of interest, which, 
>f within particular limits, the present volume 
a helps us to answer. While in many instances 
Alexandrian interpretation and Alexandrian 
{ _ usage are remarkably independent of Palestine, 
j* upon other occasions, as in the curious and 
e artificial explanation (p. 30) of the archaic 
j phrase. Ex. xxi. 13, but God have brought him to 
hit hand, the reverse appears to have been the 
e case. Incidentally, also, many other points 
s receive illustration—for example, Philo’s rela- 
tion to the translation of the LXX., and the 
■f adaptation sometimes traceable in his exegesis 
e to the Law as observed in Alexandria. Refer- 
H enoes both to the older Jewish authorities and 
, also to the principal German writers are very 
” copious; and those who are desirous of studying 
y an intricate, but important, department of 
literary history will derive valuable assist- 
t ance from Dr. Bitter’s pages. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. C. Began Paul and Co. have in the 
press, and will publish early next month, a 
volume entitled Old Celtic Romancet, by P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D., author of the well-known work 
on The Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places. The book will contain eleven romantic 
stories translated from the Gaelic by Dr. Joyce. 
This is the first collection of the old classical 
Gaelio tales of imagination ever published in 
fair translation; and the public will now have 
an opportunity of judging how far they can 
bear comparison with those of other ancient 
peoples. Dr. Joyce is the brother of Robert 
Dwyer Joyce, who basso successfully rendered 
the martial spirit of Ireland in his ballads and 
songs. 

The Bev. W. 0. Lukis has been for many 
years preparing a work on Megalithic remains, 
to be published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. He has made surveys of a large 
number of these monuments in France, the 
Channel Islands, and the Netherlands; and 
during the last three months has taken plans 
and notes of upwards of eighty cromlechs, 
cistvaens, circles, pillars, lines, holed stones, &o., 
in Cornwall and on Dartmoor. In Cornwall he 
has had the able assistance of W. C. Borlase,Esq., 
F.S.A. These plans form a most interesting 
and instructive series, and inasmuch as, in this 
utilitarian age, suoh ancient monuments are 
little respected by stone-breakers, it is satisfac¬ 
tory toknow that accurateground-plans, sections, 
and elevations have been secured before the work 
of destruction has been carried further. Several 
interesting monuments in Brittany have been 
partly or wholly destroyed since they were 
measured by Mr. Lukis and Sir Henry Dryden. 

We are glad to hear that Prof. Huxley’s long- 
expected Introductory Primer of the Scienoes iB 
at last in the press, and will be published by 
Messrs. Maomillanfand Co. in the course of the 
autumn. 

In Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom, 
which will be published by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran during the autumn, Miss Lydia Hands 
has attempted to bring the main features of the 
Nibelungenlied before toe younger portion of the 
English public. Mr. Carlyle lias accepted toe 
dedication, and toe illustrations, whioh are 
numerous, are by Julius Schnoor, of Carolsfeld. 

The seoond volume of Mr. J. P. Earwaker's 
History of East Cheshire will be ready for 
delivery in about a month. 

The friends and admirers of Mr. Charles 
Calvert have arranged for a memorial perform¬ 
ance in the Theatre Boyal, Manchester, on 
Ootober 1 and 2, with toe double object of 
testifying their regard for the dead and of aiding 
those whom he has left behind. The piece 
selected is As You Like It, and toe chief histrionic 


interest will doubtless arise from toe opportu¬ 
nity of comparing the embodiment of Rosalind 
by two such capable artists as Mrs. Theodore 
Martin (Helen Fauoit) and Miss Wallis. The 
male characters will be represented by Messrs. 

L. Wingfield, Tom Taylor, J. D. Watson, G. Du 
Maurier, ;L. Alma Tadema, E. Tates, A. H. 
Marsh, L. Sambourne, B. Brierley, E. Waugh, 
and other gentlemen connected with art and 
literature. It will be seen that several members 
of the staff of Punch figure in this list, while 
other names are those of friends who knew and 
admired Calvert in his palmy days, when 
Shakspere was placed on the stage of toe 
Prince’s Theatre with all that wealth of illustra¬ 
tion and artistic archaeology could devise. It 
will be news to some that Mr. Calvert was an 
adherent of Swedenborg. 

Workman, and Soldier: a Tale of Paris Lift 
during the Siege and the Rule of the Commune, is 
the title of a new book by Mr. James F. Cobb, 
author of Silent Jim and The Watchers on the 
Longships. It will be published by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran during the winter. 

Mrs. Lysaoht has just completed a new 
story, entitled, Jim ; or, the Player's Child, whioh 
will be published in the Royal Exchange news¬ 
paper. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. will publish 
shortly Jesus Christ: His Life and Work, by the 
Rev. F. A. Malleson ; The Mother's Home Book ; 
How to Excel in Study, by James Mason; 
Athletics and Training generally: Boxing, 
Wrestling, &c., edited by Capt. Crawley; works 
on Dairy Farming and Cattle Rearing, Sheep, 
Pigs, ana other Live Stock, Domestic Poultry, &o.; 
a series of popular works on Temperance by Dr. 
J. W. Kirton, and of Penny Traots for the 
People; new volumes in “Sylvia’s Home Help 
Series,” and Sixpenny Practical Cookery and 
Economical Recipes. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will shortly 
publish The Favourite Picture and Nursery 
Companion, compiled anew by Uncle Charlie, 
with 450 pictures by celebrated artists. To¬ 
gether with modern specimens of wood¬ 
engraving, many of the curious pictures of 
olden days have been given, m the hope that 
the children who possess this book may be 
interested to know what the pictures were like 
which amused their grandfathers and great¬ 
grandfathers when they were taken to buy 
their gift-books at the old corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, whence this book is issued. 

The Revue Politique et Litttraire states that a 
considerable number of unpublished MSS. 
by M. Thiers, containing much curious 
information with regard to toe political affairs 
in which their author was concerned, have been 
deposited at the “ Banque de Londres.” 

The catalogue of Arabio MSS. in toe 
National Library at Paris is about to be printed. 
It has been prepared by M. Amari, of Rome, and 
MM. Derenbourg and de Slane. 

A Life of Elihu Burritt is announced as in 
oourse of preparation by Prof. J. N. Oarleton, 
of New Britain, Conn. 

The Publishers' Weekly announces that the 
“ Danbury News Man ” has burst the bonds of 
the paragraph-writer, and has written a novel 
entitled Mr. Phillips' Goneness, which Messrs. 
Lee and Shepard have in hand for early publi¬ 
cation. 

The borough engineer of Liverpool has 
presented a report to the Town Council in 
favour of the adoption of the electric light in 
preference to gas for the lighting of the new 
Pioton reading-room. It is calculated that thA 
illuminating power of toe electric light will 
be greater than that of gas, while the cost will 
be less. 

M. Tokmakof, librarian at 2$oe)eovr qf t&a 
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archives connected with the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, has just completed a series 
of catalogues whioh will render the collection of 
MSS. and printed volumes easily accessible to 
historical students. The following have been 
already printed:—-vis., (1) Catalogue of MSS. 
relating to jurisprudence dating from the 
thirteenth century; (2) Catalogue of medical 
works dating from 1597-1870; (3) Chrono¬ 
logical catalogue of Slavo-Bussian books issued 
from the ecclesiastical press, 1517-1821. There 
are also being printed(1) Catalogue of MSS. 
relating to the history of the Government and 
City of Moscow, their churches and monasteries; 
(2) Catalogue of MSS. relating to the history 
of the Church, dating from the fifteenth 
oentury; (3) Catalogue of acts and documents 
illustrating the development of the drama in 
Bussia from the sixteenth oentury. 

We are informed that the Slovinac, to whib“ 
we alluded a few weeks since, has now 
been in existence over a year, having been 
started in May 1878. Its special objeot, Desides 
acting as a herald of revived literary aotivity 
in Bagusa itself (once named the Slavonic 
Athens), is to hold a kind of literary balance 
between the Serbs and Croats, whose mutual 
antipathies are well known. With that object 
it is printed partly in Latin and partly in 
Cyrillian characters. Among the contributors 
are Count Orsato Fozza (Medo Pucich), the 
Bagusan poet, the Montenegrin poet Popovich, 
ana the Bagusan professors and litterateurs 
Bogisioh, Zore, and Budmanni, whose Serb 
translations of Sanskrit dramas in the Slovinac 
have attracted considerable attention. 

Pbof. Oomparetti has published some frag¬ 
ments of a treatise on morals from a papyrus 
discovered at Herculaneum, whioh he attributes 
to Epiourns, and supposes to have formed part 
of the Hep! alptocuiv Kal tftvyuty. 

The jury commissioned by the Belgian 
Minister of the Interior to decide on the com¬ 
parative meriteof the dramatic works in French 
sent in for the triennial competition of 1876-78, 
after examining thirty-three pieces, have re¬ 
commended for the prize M. Louis Claes, 
author of Andri Vesale, Mathilde Gilbert, and 
L'EmployS. 

The Netherlandish Literary Congress was 
opened at Malines on August 25. 

M. Henri Delmas de Grammont, Presi¬ 
dent of the Algerian Society, who has been 
for some years engaged on a collection of 
Documents intdits pour servir d VHistoire 
de TAlgbie, has just published a brochure 
entitled Histoire du Massacre des Turcs d 
Marseille en 1620, which is notioed in the 
Revue Critique. It gives an account of a 
tumult at Marseille on March 14-16, 1620, on 
the occasion of the pillage of a Frenoh ship and 
the massacre of its crew by an Algerian corsair. 
The people rose and massacred forty-eight 
Algerians who had taken refuge at the Hdtel 
de Mevoulhon, and among them two 
ambassadors from the Pacha of Algiers, who 
had concluded a peace with Louis XIII. 
on March 21,1618. The massacre at Marseilles 
was the signal for a resumption of hostilities, 
though fourteen of the ringleaders in the out¬ 
rage were condemned to death by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Aix. The popular feeling against the 
Turks was still characterised by the ferocity of 
the Crusading era. 

An important work is announced from the 
Clarendon Press, in the form of a new Latin 
Dictionary, based on Dr. Andrews’ well-known 
edition of Freund’s Dictionary, but revised, 
enlarged, and in great part re-written by 
Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, 
LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
ffeyr York, Tfye worl^ w^ich will be ready in 


about a fortnight, has been brought up to the 
level of modem philologioal and antiquarian 
research, and will no doubt be weloomea by all 
scholars and students. 

Mr. W. H. G. Kingston has re-wntten and 
so largely added to Will Weatherhelm; or, the 
Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and 
Adventures, whioh has been out of print tor the 
last twenty years, as to make an entirely new 
book of it, and it will be published during the 
coming season by Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
in their six-shilling series of the author’s 
stories. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish in 
a few weeks a new and thoroughly revised 
edition of Prof. W. W. Goodwin’s Elementary 
Greek Grammar. The same author’s Moods and 
Tenses of the Greek Verb has already made a 
name for itself in this country, and is regarded 
as a high authority, but his grammar is as yet 
not known here. The present edition has been 
revised, enlarged, and in a great measure recon¬ 
structed, in accordance with the advice of 
teachers, English and American, and with the 
author’s own maturer judgment. Such a 
work, from a scholar of recognised eminence in 
the subject, will no doubt attract attention. 

M. J. J. Altmeyer, at his death on Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1877, left a large number of MSS., 
which were sent by the family to the Koyai 
Library at Brussels, and finally acquired by the 
State for the sum of 12,000 frs. These include 

(1) a series relating to his great projected work, 
La Rivolution beige et batave au XVI * Steele, of 
whioh the first five books, bringing the narra¬ 
tive down to the year 1563, are ready for press; 

(2) copies of various works of the author’s, 
published and unpublished. Among the latter 
is a very long lecture on the French Bevolutien, 
and a work in which Altmeyer proposed to 
support Bergenroth’s theory with regard to the 
mother of Charles V., but which, on the ex¬ 
plosion of that theory, was suppressed; and (3) 
his historical courses delivered at the Athenaeum 
and University of Brussels. 

Among illustrated books to be issued shortly 
by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. are The Old 
Favourite Fairy Tales and new editions of Don 
Quixote and Robinson Crusoe, of Sabbath Bells 
chimed by the Poets and of Lever’s Charles 
O'Malley, Guinevere, Vivien, Enid, and Elaine, 
each with nine illustrations by Gustave Dord. 

The same firm are preparing new editions 
of Haydn's Domestic Medicine, Haydn's Bible 
Dictionary, and Whiston's Josephus ; and are 
about to re-issue, in monthly parts, Beeton’s 
Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Universal Informa¬ 
tion, Cruden's Concordance, Mrs. Beeton’s Book of 
Household Management, &o. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran have in 
hand the following books for children:— 
Bunchy; or, the Children of Scarsbrook Farm, 
by E.C. Phillips, illustrated by A. J. Johnson ; 
Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stories about 
Aunt * Mary's Pets, by Mary Hooper, author of 
Little Dinners, Wives and Housewives, &c., with 
illustrations by Harrison Weir and others ; and 
African Pets; or. Chats about our Animal 
Friends in Natal, with Sketches of Kaffir Life, 
by F. Clinton Parry, illustrated by B. H. 
Moore. 

Messrs. Teubneb, of Leipzig, announce 
An edition of the remains of Porphyrins’ 
Homeric Questions relating to the Iliad, by 
H. Schrader; a second edition of W. Christ’s 
Metrik der Griechen und Romer ; Quaestiones 
syntactical de Participiorum usu Tacitino, 
Velleiano, Sallustiano, by F. Helm; an edition 
of Kleomedes’ KvkAuo) ®eu>pla rS>v Mertiopoiv, 
by H. Ziegler; Der Naturwissenschaftliche 
Unterricht an der hoheren MUdchcnschule und 
sein Einfluss auf die weibliche Enfiehung und 


Bildung, by Dr. Julius Boll; and Vorsehule zur 
Geometrie, by Dr. Th. Beishaus. 

Among Messrs. Ward, Look and Co.’s forth¬ 
coming books for children we notioe :—Golden 
Childhood: the Annual for all Young People ; 
The Sunbeam Picture Book for Christmas, 1879; 
The Children's Picture Annual, by Mercie Sun¬ 
shine ; The Royal Nursery Picture Book; new 
volumes of the “ Warwiok House” and “ Aunt 
Fanny ” Series of Toy Books, and of the “ Good 
Aim” Books, &c. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

It is stated that the exploring party under 
Mr. Alexander Forrest, whioh, as was men¬ 
tioned in the Academy of May 24, is engaged 
in examining the north-western portion of 
Western Australia, have met with splendid and 
well-watered country in their journey to the 
Boebuck Biver, and that they had encountered 
no opposition on the part of the natives. 

Last spring the Bev. A. Pearse, a missionary 
stationed in the Society Islands, paid a visit to 
the Hervey Group, or Cook’s Archipelago, 
which consists of nine islands of volcanic or 
coralline origin, lying 700 miles to the south¬ 
east of Samoa. Touching at the Island of Atiu, 
he found that a most disastrous hurricane had 
swept over it about the same time as that 
which committed such great destruction in the 
Tuamotu, or Low Archipelago, some twenty 
degrees to the eastward. For three days Atiu 
was exposed to its violenoe, and cocoa-nut trees, 
bananas, &c., were swept down. After the 
storm a grub, of a kind previously unknown in 
the island, destroyed the taro crop, so that the 
inhabitants were reduced to great straits for 
food. 

The Free Church of Scotland have received 
intelligence that the natives in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Livingstonia and farther north, on the 
west side of Lake Nyassa, at the sanitarium of 
Kaningina, are flocking under the protection 
of the mission stations in large numbers. At 
the latter place upwards of 2,000 are under the 
care of the missionaries. The rain-fall this year 
on the shores of the Lake is reported to be 
much greater than during the past two years. 

The Church Missionary Society have at length, 
after a long period of silenoe, received letters 
from their Nyanza mission. Col. Gordon’s 
telegram, however, to which we recently 
alluded, had anticipated the chief items of 
intelligence. We learn that the Nile party 
reached Duffld on December 3. In journeying 
thence to Mrooli, they followed the Nile to the 
Albert Nyanza, and then proceeded by land 
from Magungo. 

It may be of interest to state that the Church 
Missionary Sooiety and the Universities’ Mission 
have come to an arrangement as to the countries 
to be occupied by them in Eastern Africa, by 
determining that the Biver Umba shall be the 
northern boundary of the territory of the latter, 
the line to run immediately north of Mbaramu, 
the most northern town of Usambara ; thence 
it will run southward, dividing Usambara and 
Uzegura from the Masai country, and leaving 
the two former regions to the Universities’ 
Mission. Bunning still south, it will give 
Usagara (including Nguru and Uruguru) to the 
Church Missioiu’-ry Society, and Uzaramo to the 
others. At about 7° 30' S. lat., the boundary 
will turn westward as far as Lake Tanganyika. 

Capt. Martini started from Zeilah for 
Shoa on July 6, and six days later his caravan 
was robbed by some Somali marauders. Becent 
letters from Shoa state that there is no truth in 
the rumour of MM. Oecohi and Ohiarini being 
held in captivity anywhere. 

Dr. Lenz, who is well known by his explora¬ 
tions in West Africa, chiefly on the Bivey 
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Ogowd, has been entrusted with the charge of 
an expedition to Morocco by the Berlin branch 
of the International African Association. 

We regret to learn that one of the plans for 
rendering assistance to the Swedish Arctic Expe¬ 
dition has been most unhappily frustrated. 
The Russian steamer A. E. Nordemkiold arrived 
at Yokohama on August 1 and started for 
Behring Strait on August 4, laden with stores 
for the relief of'the Vega. A later telegram, 
however, states that the vessel has been totally 
lost at Nemora, but the crew were fortunately 
saved. 

The last mail from the West Coast of Africa 
brings somewhat important news respecting the 
gold mining company at Axim, whose operations 
were referred to in the Academy of November 
16, 1878. It is stated that after many years of 
waiting a valuable vein of gold has at length 
been discovered and is being aotively worked. 

Official news has been received at Lisbon 
to the effect that on July 24 Messrs. Ivens and 
Capello were in the district called Duque de 
Braganza. 

The September number of Kensington—a. well- 
edited and readable little monthly magazine— 
contains an interesting article by Prof. A. Leith 
Adams, entitled, “ Wanderings in Tartarland,” 
in which not the least interesting point is the 
writer’s strong recommendation of an old-estab¬ 
lished favourite 

“ Among the numerous incentives of the study of 
natural science, written or pictorial, few surpass in 
accuracy and interest the exquisite woodcuts and 
vignettes of Bewick’s British Birds. The teachings 
of the Newcastle wood-engraver formed the alphabet 
of my first lessons in natural history, lessons to be 
afterwards repeated under the cloudless summer 
skies and wilderness wastes of Central Asia, and 
thus contributed not a little to foster in me a zeal 
for the study of natural history. Let the reader, 
therefore, pardon me if I take this opportunity to 
commend to all youthful ornithologists the study of 
this inestimable, if somewhat old-fashioned book, 
as one of the best preparations for practical work in 
the field.” 

The secretary of the French Socidtd de Geo¬ 
graphic, who bears the English name of M. 
James Jackson, has just issued the list of 
members for the past year. The number, in¬ 
cluding corresponding members, now amounts 
to 1,700, as compared with only 303 in 1863. Of 
the total, 1,092 live in Paris ; 160 belong to the 
army, and 139 to the naval service; 193 
are life members. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. Froude has a pleasant paper in the 
current number of Fraser on “ Choneys and the 
House of Russell.” It is the result of a recent 
biiof visit to the quaint little Bedfordshire 
hamlet, partly for the purpose of trout-fishing 
and partly in order to examino the monuments 
in the Russell Chapel in Cheneys Church. 
The descriptions of his experience, both as 
“ Piscator ’’ and “ Old Mortality,” are in his 
best and happiest vein, and the historic-genea¬ 
logical narrative of the House of Russell, brief 
as it is, is one of permanent interest. If Mr. 
Froude always wrote like this, there would be 
even fewer critics to carp at either the manner 
or matter of his productions. It is gratifying 
to a somewhat decried class of students to find 
at least one modern historian taking a “ new 
departure,” and frankly recognising the fact 
that the true history of a nation is to be found 
in the histories of the individuals by whom it 
is composed. With one of Mr. Froude’s con¬ 
clusions it is not quite easy to agree, and 
allowance must be made for the author’s 
natural partiality for his immediate subject. 
Surely ho has never visited the Spencer Chapel 
jn the old church of Biington, Noi thants, or 


he would not class the Russell monuments at 
Cheneys as seoond only to those of the Mendozas 
in the Cathedral of Burgos. 

The Nineteenth Century for September does 
not bear out a common notion that the 
magazines for this month are chiefly receptacles 
for matter difficult to refuse or get rid of. M. 
About’s lively article on “ Clerical Education in 
France ” is rather too political in subject to be 
treated here. Mr. Romanes on “ Recreation ” 
is edifying, but perhaps not very novel. But 
Mr. Mallock’s "Dialogue on Human Happi¬ 
ness,” Mr. Spedding’s notice of “ Charles 
Tennyson Turner,” and Mr. Froude’s “A 
Cagliostro of the Second Century,” would make 
any magazine readable even bv the most deter¬ 
mined abjurer of politics. Mr. Mallock's ad¬ 
mirers will not, it is probable, discern any 
falling off in this “Dialogue.” There is the 
usual affectation of what the Americans call 
“ society manners,” and the usual melancholy 
proffer of something whioh is not philosophy 
or religion or art, but a sort of amalgam 
of the three. If any proud and haughty 
scorner feels inclined to laugh at Mr. Mallock’s 
spiritual dyspeptics, we have nothing to say 
to that. Mr. Spedding’s article is interesting, 
but contains some oddities. Mr. Spedding is 
very angry with the criticism on the late 
Charles Turner, that his sonnets are " incorrect 
in form,” and that he was “ lacking in the 
sense of style.” He thinks this can only mean 
that the sonnets do not “ follow the order pre¬ 
scribed either by the Miltonic or the Shaksperian 
sonnet.” Does Mr. Spedding imagine that 
Milton and Shakspere invented the sonnet P 
We should have supposed that in adopting a 
decidedly artificial system of verse it might be 
thought not altogether superfluous to follow its 
form exaotly. A quatorzain of any arrange¬ 
ment may be an admirable poem, no doubt; 
that no one denies. But Gautier’s remark, 
“ Write sonnets properly, or don’t write them 
at all,” remains applicable. As for Mr. 
Spedding’s judgment of his old friend and 
contemporary at Cambridge, it is rather favour¬ 
able than exaggerated. But his ear and eye 
are evidently insensible to a certain limp¬ 
ness which pervades Charles Turner’s work, and 
which the critic to whom Mr. Spedding objects 
evidently intended to designate by his charge 
of “ lacking the sense of style.” Mr. Froude’s 
“ Second Century Cagliostro ” is, as allreaders of 
Lucian will know, Alexander thoPaphlagonian; 
and a very amusing artiole Mr. Froude has 
made of him, though we cannot say that it is as 
amusing as the original essay. The peculiar 
grave irony of Lucian’s style is hardly more 
suitable in any of his writings than in the 
'Ake$av&pos »/ \j/ev8ofiams. However, not 
everybody can read Lucian, and as a matter of 
fact very few people do, so that Mr. Froude has 
not lost his labour in retailing the legend. If his 
version sends anybody to the original so much 
the better. 

The article in the Contemporary Review by 
M. N. Kasasis, on “ Political and Intellectual 
Life in Greece,” fails to satisfy the promise of 
its title. instead of a sketch of domestic politics, 
which might be made no less interesting than 
valuable, we are treated to empty rhodomontade 
about the dangers of Panslavonianism, the non¬ 
existence of the Albanian nationality, and the 
ill-treatment which Groece has received from 
the Wostern Towers. The portion dealing with 
intellectual life does not wander so far away 
from its subject, but it is equally characterised 
by timid language and vuguo generalities of 
statomont. Athens is still the intellectual oye 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Its universities 
and its numerous learned bodies supply instruc¬ 
tion to, and draw subscriptions from, not only 
Greece proper, but also the islands and the 
mainland of Thrace, Asia Minor, and Albania. 


M. Kasasis adds little to our knowledge of these 
facts. He tells us that the Parnassus Society 
" some time ago ” assembled a sort of literary 
congress “at Athens, that Jerusalem of the 
dispersed people.” But he is “ unable at this 
moment to say what were the results,” though 
his “hopes” are as high as they are indefinite. 
Concerning researches in arohaeology, where 
native Greeks have reoently done some good 
work, M. Kasasis is altogether silent. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR ROWLAND HILL, X.C.B. 

The energies of Sir John Lefevre, whose life 
was described in the Academy of last week, 
were employed in official duties which excited 
but little public attention, and when he passed 
away his name was unknown to any consider¬ 
able section of his countrymen. The career of 
Sir Rowland Hill was spent in the full glare of 
official criticism and popular favour, and his 
death on the morning of the 27th ult, at 
Bertram House, Hampstead Green, the house 
which a nation’s gratitude had secured for his 
own, was mourned as marking the loss of a 
public benefactor. 

If family tradition be accepted as correct, Sir 
Rowland was descended from two English¬ 
men of the greatest eminence in two different 
spheres. His paternal grandmother claimed 
some connexion with John Hampden, and her 
husband is believed to have been related to the 
author of Hudibras ; and certainly more than 
one member of the Hill family has Bhown the 
earnestness of conviction ana steadfastness of 
purpose of the Parliamentary patriot. Mr. 
Thomas Wright Hill, the father of Rowland 
Hill, was the proprietor of the well-known 
Hazelwood School, near Birmingham. His 
religious principles induced him to join the 
select body of distinguished men worshipping 
in Dr. Priestley’s chapel, and he was one of the 
faithful friends who, when the mob of Birming¬ 
ham was bent on sacking the house of the un¬ 
popular Unitarian minister, were chagrined at 
his refusal to accept their protection. It is 
characteristic of the untiring energy of Mr. 
Hill that in his last illness, on the day before 
his death, he listened with unabated interest to 
Sir Rowland’s narrative of the latest improve¬ 
ments in the working of the Post Offioe. Row¬ 
land was his third son, and was born on 
December 3, 1793, at Kidderminster, in a room 
on the first floor of his father's house, which the 
carious in those matters will find described in 
The Remains of the Late T. W. Mill (1859), 
written and printed by Mr. Matthew Davenport 
Hill for the gratification of his friends. The name 
of Rowland was given to the future “ author of 
penny postage ” on account of Lis grandmother's 
exalted opinion of the talents of Rowland Hill, 
the preacher. Much of the early education of 
the children of Mr. T. W. Hill was conveyed to 
them by their father in the long and frequent 
walks in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton. 
At the early age of twelve Rowland Hill became 
an assistant, with his eldest brother, in their 
father’s school; but in spite of their efforts the 
school was not financially successful until after 
the lapse of many years. It was removed to Hazel¬ 
wood in 1819, and continued thereuntil 1633. 
Six years earlier, a branch was opened under the 
care of Mr. Rowland Hill and his younger 
brothers, at Bruce Castle, in Tottenham, an his¬ 
toric building familiar to many by an engraving 
in Hone’s Year- Book. Most of the new principles 
adopted in the governmeutof the schools were de¬ 
veloped by Rowland Hill; the system of teaching 
was made known to the world iu an anonymous 
volume entitled 1’ublic Education (1822), which 
was written by Mr. M. D. Hill and published by 
Charles Knight. A seoond edition of this work, 
with additions by Rowland and Arthur Hill, 
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appeared in 1827. It was translated into 
Swedish bv Count Frolich, and reviewed by Dr. 
Southwood Smith in the TVestminster Review, 
by De Quincey in the London Magazine, and by 
Captain Basil Hall (as it is believed) in the 
Edinburgh Revieio. Rowland Hill finished 
school teaching about 1830, and took an active 
part in promoting Gibbon Wakefield’s scheme 
tor colonising South Australia, holding the post 
of secretary to the association from 1832-36. 
It was founded on three novel principles; it 
was to cost the mother country nothing, there 
was not to be a State Church in the colony , and 
convicts were not to be transported thither. 
In 1832 he published a pamphlet on Home 
Colonies, describing the principles and objects 
of the association. When the Irish famine was 
at its worst he reprinted a part of it, under the 
title of Home Colonies for Ireland, proposing 
that societies should be formed in every village 
for furnishing poor families with small plots of 
ground, and for organising a system of charitable 
relief for the deserving poor alone. It was in 
1835 that he first conceived the idea of re¬ 
ducing the rate of postage, and in 1837 
that he published his celebrated pamphlet 
on Post Office Reforms, which was chiefly instru¬ 
mental in preparing the popular mind for the 
adoption of the new system. Penny postage 
came into existence on January 10, 1810. 
At that time there were but 3,000 post- 
offices for 11,000 parishes. A letter sent 
from London to Edinburgh cost Is. ljd., 
and if it contained an enclosure the price was 
doubled; and under the iniquitous system of 
allowing peers and members of the House of 
Commons to “ frank ” letters wholesale, the 
chief cost of the Post Office fell on the middle 
class and the poor. In 1838, seventy-six millions 
of letters passed through the post; when Sir 
Howland Hill ceased from his official labours in 
1864, the number had risen to 642 millions, 
and last year the letters and newspapers posted 
in England amounted to 1,478 millions. Under 
the influence of the adverse opinion of offioial 
circles, Rowland Hill had met with much oppo¬ 
sition in the furtherance of his plans from even 
the friendly Ministry of Lord Melbourne, and 
in the year after Sir Robert Peel’s return to 
offioe he was dismissed from his post. The 
conduot of the Government was keenly resented 
by the publio, and a general subscription to 
reward his labours realised the handsome sum of 
£13,000. On the return to power in 1846 of the 
Whig Ministry, he received a permanent appoint¬ 
ment in the Post Office. In I860 he was made 
a K.C.B., and when Sir Rowland Hill retired 
from public life in 1864, the Treasury issued a 
minute, fully acknowledging the success of his 
plans, and awarding to him his full salary of 
£2,000 a year, while Parliament bestowed on 
him the substantial grant of £20,000. Sir 
Bowland Hill died full of years and honours. 
The University of Oxford, to the great gratifi¬ 
cation of his family, on June 8, 1864, conferred 
on him the honorary degree of D.C.L.; and 
only a few weeks ago he received at his own 
house a deputation from the Council of the City 
of London bearing the freedom of the City. 
During Sir Rowland’s enforced withdrawal from 
publio life in the years 1843-1846, he was 
connected with the management of the Brighton 
Railway, and it was mainly through his influ¬ 
ence as ohairman of the board that express 
trains and Sunday excursions were introduced. 

W. P. Courtney, 


The death is announced, at the age of 
seventy-four, of Mr. Thomas Longman, the 
last of the original partners in the firm of 
publishers of Paternoster Row, which took 
place at his seat at Farnborough Hill, Hants, 
on Saturday, the 30th ult. Mr. Longman was 
the eldest son of the late Mr. Thomas Norton 
Jjongman, of Hampstead. He was for many 


years an aotive partner in the great house in 
the “ Row,” but in 1859 purchased the property 
at Farnborough Hill, from which period he 
took a less aotive part in the business. 

Bernadino Zendrini, who translated Heine’s 
Buck der Lieder so admirably into Italian, has 
died reoently at Palermo. He was born at 
Bergamo, where his father was a physician. 
In his thirteenth year he went to Switzer¬ 
land for his education, studied philology at the 
University of Zurich, and soon after his return 
to his native land received a professorship at 
Padua. He was afterwards called to the Chair 
of Comparative Philology at the University of 
Palermo. 

Commendatore Isidoro La Lumin died at 
Palermo on the 28th ult. He was Superintend¬ 
ent of the State Archives, and the author of 
many historical publications, among which was 
one on the subject of the rule of the House of 
Savoy in Sicily. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MEANING OF “ OORJER.” 

Trieste: Aug. 20, 1879. 

Kindly permit me to add my mite to “ The 
Meaning of Oorjer,” or rather “ Gorgio.” The 
letter No. 2 (the Academy, August 16) hits 
the origin of the word. It is simply Kachho 

i Hind. Kachhsi = raw) as opposed to Fakko or 
’akkd = ripe. Hindus and Hindis call 
Europeans JangK (- Jungle men) and Kachba- 
ddmi would oxpress the fame idea—a raw 
rough fellow. Once it seemed to me that the 
derivation might be Gadho (Hind. Gadhd = a 
donkey). Compare the Gr. Gadjo and Gaidaros, 
which would be pronounced GhiUtharos. I do 
not think much of tho Trebijpnd theory. The 


Gypsy immigration into Greeoe during tbe tenth 
and eleventh centuries was far too extensive to 
pass by one line of road. 

Richard F. Burton. 


MORE FAFYRI FROM THE FAYYUM. 

Cairo : Aug. 19, 1879. 

A few months ago my friend Prof. H. Brugsch ' 
Bey obtained from the Fayyfim a number of 
papyri in Greek, Fahlavi, and Arabio. I saw 
them in bis possession, and he kindly promised 
me permission to transcribe and translate any 
that interested me, but desired first to mount 
them on cardboard to prevent deterioration. 
For this purpose he placed them in the hands of 
a bookbinder living in the MvUky, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, and to our infinite regret, a fire occurred 
in that part of Cairo, and all these invaluable 
MSS. were destroyed, with the exception of a 
few scraps that the professor had not sent to be 
mounted. 

One of these, in very neat characters, is the 
heading of an official order from a Minister of 
Finance in Egypt between A D. 775 and 785, or 
A.H. 158 and 169. 

“In the name of God the all-merciful, the all- 
compassionate. 

“ This is the order of Musa, son of . . . Agent 
of Al-Mahdy, Commander of the Faithful (may 
his life be prolonged), for the taxes of Egypt and 

Another is more perfeot, but from the entire 
absence of diacritical points it is not possible to 
be sure of the reading of certain words, which 
might be pointed in several different ways. In 
the translation I insert notes of interrogation 
after these doubtful words. 

“In the name of God the all-meroifnl, the all- 
compassionate. 

“To Khalid son of Yezid, from SawSdah son of 
al-Harith, peace be upon you. I praise to you God 
besides whom there is no other God. After com¬ 
pliments, may God give you health. I have been 
to the village [ 7 ] and I found that there had gone 
out to them five Nabathaeaus, people of Damiisah 
and merchants, and they turned out their five 
Nabathaeaus. But the merchants [7] about whom 
you wrote, by God they ara not merchants [7] 
excepting a carpenter [7] [or merchants] of al-Fustat 
paying tribute [?]. Look, therefore, at the writings 
m your possession, for it would be painful to me to 
write you anything contrary to the truth. . . . 

Peace De upon you. ...” 

Within the last few days I have obtained yet 
another parcel of papyri from the same district, 
among which are, I believe, some still further 
novelties. They consist of letters iu Greek 
(several of them quite intact) and Cufic, with 
fragments in those languages, and in Pahlavi, 
Hebrew, and Samaritan, and a romarkable 
drawing of a sort of dragon painted green and 
confronting a man carrying a red shield, but 
sadly worm-eaten. 

I believe that Hebrew and Samaritan on 
papyri are as novel as was the Pahlavi character 
on that material when I first wrote to you on the 
subject about two years ago. 

One Arabio letter, of which I have only the 
last few lines, is dated Saturday, the fifth night 
of the month of Jamddi-al-Akherah of the 
year 196. 

Among the fragments of epistles are several 
which have the original seals still attached. 
These letters were folded closely in repeated folds 
of about three- quarters of an inch wide from the 
top to the bottom, and then bound with a thong 
of papyrus which passed through one or more 
of the lower folds on which there was no 
writing, and then tied in a knot, on which was 
placed a small lump of wax or other impression¬ 
able material, which was then stamped with the 
writer’s seal. I have one scrap in Arabic on 
which this form of fastening and sealiug is 
perfectly preserved, the seal bearing the name 
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of ’Aly-ibn-Huaein distinctly legible in neatly 
engraved Oufic characters. Another, in Greek, 
is fastened in the same way and with an exactly 
similar material, bnt the impression is imper¬ 
fectly preserved, and seems to be that of a bust 
or part of a human figure. E. T. Rogers. 


SCIENCE. 

An Icelandic Prose Reader. By Dr. Gud- 
brand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, 
M.A. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

Now that the importance of Icelandic is 
beginning to be generally recognised, a work 
like the present, giving both a selection of 
texts and the notes, grammar, and glossary 
required for their elucidation, has for some 
time been a great desideratum. It is also a sign 
of the times that it should form part of the 
Clarendon Press series, and it is to be hoped 
that some day onr university authorities may 
become conscious of the anomaly of publishing 
an Icelandic Reader and yet doing nothing 
to forward the study of Icelandic among 
their own students. The subject is fully re¬ 
cognised at most of the German universities, 
and, in the Scandinavian countries, Icelandic 
is put on a footing of perfect equality with 
Greek and Latin. And yet we are scarcely 
less Norse in blood than they are, while we 
have certainly preserved the old Scandinavian 
spirit more faithfully than either Danes or 
Swedes, especially if we compare the upper 
classes in the three countries. The profound 
influence exercised by the Norse settlers on 
English character and institutions is un- 
mistakeably reflected in the language as well, 
and the interesting list of Scandinavian loan¬ 
words in English given by Dr. Vigfusson 
(p-_ 558) might easily be trebled without 
going beyond the literary language. 

The present work consists entirely of prose 
selections, poetry having been wisely ex¬ 
cluded. The later artificial Scaldic poetry 
offers the greatest difficulties even to the 
most advanced student, and the few Eddaic 
poems which have any literary value ought 
not to be approached till the language of 
the sagas has been thoroughly mastered. 
Icelandic is, indeed, emphatically a prose 
literature. More than this, it is the greatest 
prose literature that the world has yet pro¬ 
duced. No verse epic can approach its 
masterpiece, the Njala, for perfection of 
structure, vividness of presentment, psycho¬ 
logical characterisation, and general force and 
simplicity. . The bulk of the literature is so 
great that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
give extracts from all the sagas in an ordinary 
reading-book. The general principle should 
be to avoid a number of short extracts, but 
to give a tolerably long specimen of each of 
the main types, selecting, as far as possible, 
those which are complete in themselves— 
either short narratives or else episodes. Dr. 
Vigfusson’s longest extract is from the 
Laxdcela —“ the most romantic of the sagas,” 
as he calls it—of which he gives the whole 
last third. Next in length is the extract 
from Olafs Saga Tryqgvasonar, and then 
Erik’s Saga Rauda, giving the account of the 
discovery of America. Rigla and Njala are 
allowed only three pages each, these extracts, 
ns well as most of those from about twenty 
other sagas, being too short to excite the 
reader’s interest, or to give him any idea of the 


style and character of the works from which 
they are taken. In the case of the Njala, Dr. 
Vigfusson has made the mistake of selecting 
one of the critical incidents of the saga— 
that in which the banished Gunnar’s horse 
stumbles, and he turns back—which loses 
nearly all its power and beauty when detached 
from the context. The extract begins quite 
abruptly with a mass of legal technicalities: 
“ J>a maelti Niall: ‘ Nu man eigi mega sitjanda 
hlut i eiga, gongum nu )>ar til sem buarnir 
sitja’;” and the reader is confronted with a 
number of names of people he knows nothing 
about; thus he is told what Rannveig says, but 
without a hint of her being Gunnar’s mother. 
Why not have taken some such half-episodic 
narrative as that of the adventures of Njal’s 
sons in the Orkneys and their meeting with 
Kari ? In the same way it would have been 
well to have given the mythical account of 
the battle of Brunanburg from the JEgilssaga 
rather than the loss of Egil’s sons, which 
Dr. Vigfusson has chosen. The former pas¬ 
sage is not only of special interest to English 
readers, but it also brings out clearly the 
weak side of the sagumen—namely, their 
utter disregard of truth when they have a 
chance of magnifying the exploits of Ice¬ 
landers abroad. We are, however, brought 
on English ground by the interesting extract 
from the Oretiis Saga, in which the wrest¬ 
ling of Grettir and the monster Glam is 
described, which is, as Dr. Vigfusson has 
shown, borrowed from Beowulf and Qrendel. 
According to him, the sagaman rises as far 
above the author of Beowulf “ in every subtle 
quality which makes a work immortal as 
Shakspere rises above,” &c. I believe every 
impartial critic will agree with me in think¬ 
ing that Dr. Vigiusson’s national sympathies 
have here led him strangely astray. The 
tussle between Grettir and Glam, which ends 
in the tearing-off of a coat-sleeve, is surely a 
very feeble—one might almost say ludicrous 
—reminiscence of the tearing-off of Grendel’s 
arm; and the passage in which Grettir is 
frightened at the horrible rolling of Glam’s 
eyes is as evidently (though Dr. Vigfusson 
has failed to note it) a reminiscence of Thor 
and the serpent. While Grettir is swooning, 
the monster, instead of finishing him off at 
once, delivers a long speech, after which 
Grettir mysteriously regains his strength and 
chops off his interlocutor’s head without any 
ceremony. 

The specimens of MS. spellings might as 
well have been omitted in an elementary 
book, as also the Runic texts and the speci¬ 
mens of Old Swedish and Danish. The full 
collection of proverbs taken from the 'sagas 
is, on the other hand, extremely welcome, 
and will be of great service to the student. 

I do not see on what grounds Dr. Vigfusson 
justifies the large space given to the extracts 
from the sixteenth-century Bible. He gives the 
whole of Matthew, together with other pieces, 
which, with the notes, take up about eighty 
pages—one-fourth of the whole space given 
to the texts. Ten pages, by way of curiosity, 
would have been quite enough. One can 
hardly imagine a worse preparation for the 
sagas than the barbarous language of the 
Icelandic Bible, swarming with Germanisms, 
some of which are strange even to the spoken 
language of the present day. Of course, from 


a modern point of view the esse is reversed, 
and the language of his Bible appears as 
venerable to an Icelander as that of the 
Vulgate does to an Italian. But Dr. Vig¬ 
fusson does not profess to teach modern 
Icelandic. It is certainly advisable to give 
Biblical specimens, but they might easily 
have been gathered from the Homily-books 
and other sources in their classical, or rather, 
praeclas8ica1, form. 

The notes are very full, and admirable in 
many respects. In them Dr. Vigfusson’s 
unrivalled antiquarian and historical know¬ 
ledge, and his sympathetic insight into the 
life and spirit of old Iceland, show to full 
advantage. The account of the curious 
division of the day by the points of the 
compass (p. 339), and of the old Icelandic 
Hall (pp. 357, 370), with the accom¬ 
panying sketches, will serve as illustrations. 
The only fault to be found with these notes 
is that they often translate difficult passages 
in too wholesale a way, without proper 
grammatical analysis. 

In criticising the grammar and dictionary, 
we come to the purely linguistic side of the 
work. Here we must begin with a general 
protest against Dr. Vigfusson’s tendency to 
depreciate linguistic accuracy. In his pre- 
face he warns the student not to trouble him¬ 
self with grammatical details, and tells him 
that the inflections are of subordinate import¬ 
ance, and should be “allowed to grow bit 
by bit on the mind as they occur in the 
reading.” The fact is that Dr. Vigfusson, 
never having had to learn Icelandic as a foreign 
language, really has no idea of the difficulties 
of the process. There is only one way of 
learning foreign languages through books, 
and that is by learning paradigms by heart 
and concentrating one’s attention at first 
entirely on the inflections and particles. 
English students, especially, have the greatest 
difficulty in practically mastering a compli¬ 
cated system of inflections like the Icelandic, 
and, if they once get into the habit of ig¬ 
noring their distinctions, they may by long 
reading acquire the power of guessing at the 
general sense of the context, but they will 
always be liable to fall into gross errors. It 
is to be feared that a good deal of the English 
knowledge of Icelandic is of this kind, and it 
is much to be regretted that Dr. Vigfusson 
should have lent the authority of his name to 
support dabbling superficiality and charla¬ 
tanism. 

Another general question is that of ortho¬ 
graphy. The conventional normalised spelling 
of Icelandic texts is mainly based on the 
modern language, and often entirely mis¬ 
represents the classical stage. There has, 
accordingly, of late years been a tendency to 
reform its most glaring defects, and it will 
be found that many recent editions have, 
for instance, abandoned the misleading 6 in 
monnum, hand, Ac., and restored the original 
tailed o (representing the open o of English 
not), also distinguishing between this vowel 
and that of gora, whose o represents the 
genuine old sound preserved also in Swedish 
and Danish. Dr. Vigfusson’s orthography 
does not adopt these and other necessary 
reforms. 

The grammar is the only one of its kind in 
English, and will be of great value, Its chief 
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defect is that it does not appear to be worked 
op directly from the texts given in the 
Header. Thus, the verbs are given in alpha¬ 
betical order, instead of being grouped into 
natural classes, and the first four of them do 
not occur at all in the texts given ; at least, I 
do not find them in the glossary. A grammar 
to a Header ought to explain fully all the 
forms that occur in it, and not to burden the 
student’s memory with those which he will not 
require in his first reading. The introduction 
of modern forms, such as hellir, gen. hellirs, 
which are both useless and confusing, is also 
an objectionable feature of the grammar. If 
this useless ballast had been rejected, the 
section on syntax might have been enlarged 
with the greatest advantage. It is charac¬ 
teristic of the author’s want of method that 
he does not mention the important use of the 
dative (instrumental) in Tcasta epjdti, &c. It 
is also difficult to see how the student, without 
a thorough grounding in syntax, can follow 
out the directions in the preface, namely, to 
observe carefully “ the beauties of style and 
diction peculiar to the saga,” especially if he 
at the same time is inspired with that proper 
contempt for “ the ungrateful study of dry 
forms ” which Dr. Vigfusson seems to consider 
the mark of a noble mind. I cannot see that 
an intelligent study of grammatical forms is 
any dryer than those chronological investiga¬ 
tions in which Dr. Vigfusson himself delights, 
or that any subject can be honestly pursued 
without a great deal of drudgery, whether it 
be philology or literature, music or mechanics. 
Many people think that the dreariest of all 
drudgeries is the pursuit of what is called 
“ pleasure.” 

A really serious defect of the book is the 
badness of the glossary, which so fatally 
impairs the utility of the Header that I feel 
bound to say that I do not think a beginner 
will be able to read through the texts without 
external help. The glossary consists of a list 
of words arranged in triple columns with 
nothing but the bare English renderings, no 
references, no hint of constructions, &c. 
Under braut (preterite) the reader is laconically 
informed “ from bijota,” but he will not find 
Irjota in the glossary, and has to turn to the 
alphabetical list of verbs already mentioned. 
Many words are to be found translated only 
in the notes, and there often without any 
information as to their gender, inflection, Ac., 
while others are to be found neither in the 
notes nor the glossary. The irregular forms 
are noted with extreme carelessness. Thus 
205, 3, in a single line neither flegnir, bomir, 
nor soSit are to be found in the glossary; 
how is the beginner to find out that they come 
from Jla, bera, yoSa, respectively? Turning 
to the Proverbs (p. 259) ; in the first line I 
cannot find afglapa, in the fourth andrtfoa, in 
the last obilgjaman and ofitopamennina 
explained either in the glossary or anywhere 
else ; indeed, so numerous are the omissions 
here that I cannot but hazard the conjecture 
that these pages have not been indexed at all! 
On the first page I do not find baglar (1. 15), 
on 223, 20 hrapallega, 209,11 veela explained 
in the glossary. As regards meanings, I find 
fylgja (203, 14) in the common meaning of 
“ escort, accompany,” but the glossary gives 
only “ follow,” where also by some oversight 
Agati is translated “ blessings,” which makes 


nonsense of the proverb kefir hverr til tint 
agcetis nokkut (259,2); nor will the rendering 
of frami by “ advancement ” enable the reader 
to make sense of the phrase unnit til frama 
(204, 9). These examples are not the result 
of exhaustive sifting, but simply of turning 
to different pages at random. I, after my 
own experience of the same kind of work, 
would be the last to lay stress on even serious 
errors of detail in a first edition, but such 
cases ns these point to fundamental defects of 
method and execution. The constant references 
made to the large Oxford dictionary can 
hardly be meant seriously; the high price 
and bulk of that work put it quite beyond 
the reach of ordinary students. No language 
requires full special vocabularies more than 
Icelandic does, owing to the number of idioms 
and shades of meaning expressed by the same 
verb in combination with various adverbs, 
which utterly bewilder the beginner when he 
has to find the key to an obscure construction 
by wading through, perhaps, two or three 
quarto pages. If this work reaches a second 
edition, Dr. Vigfdsson will have to make up 
his mind to devote at least a year’s unremit¬ 
ting labour to re-writing the glossary, and 
revising the whole work thoroughly. 

I have not been able to do justice to Mr. 
Powell’s share in the book, as there is no 
indication of how the division of labour was 
effected, and Dr. Vigfdsson seems always to 
speak of himself as “ the editor.” 

I will sum up by saying that the Header 
requires a thorough revision before it can be 
considered to supply satisfactorily the want 
of a text-book for beginners, but that it is a 
very valuable and interesting work for more 
advanced students, who will find in it many 
texts not easily accessible elsewhere. 

Henry Sweet. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT SHEFFIELD. 
The forty-ninth meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion has been held at the busy West Biding 
town of Sheffield during the week from Wed¬ 
nesday, August 29, to Wednesday, August 27. 
The President for the year is Dr. G. J. Allman, 
for many years Professor of Natural History at 
Edinburgh, and now President of the Linnean 
Society of London, who delivered an inaugural 
address devoted to the consideration of the 
nature and phenomena of living matter, espe¬ 
cially of the lowest organisms, to the study of 
whioh, in the animal kingdom, he has so long 
and successfully devoted himself. The address 
comprised two portions, the first consisting of 
an able summary of the many important re¬ 
searches of recent years upon the phenomena 
exhibited by protoplasm in the simplest or¬ 
ganisms and in the cells of animals and plants. 
The valuable observations of Haeckel and of 
Strasburger were especially dwelt upon, and 
the older ones of O. Bernard on the action of 
anaesthetics on vegetation. Prof. Allman also 
expressed an unshaken belief in bathylius, 
abandoned by its creator, and doubted the 
vegetable nature of the myxomycetes. As a 
result . of his summary he maintained the 
essential unity, structural and physiological, 
of living beings, animal and vegetable, whioh 
must all necessarily possess protoplasm en¬ 
dowed with irritability. But 

“ to suppose that all protoplasm is identical where 
no difference cognisable by any means at our dis¬ 
posal can be detected would lie an error. Of two 
particles of protoplasm, between which we may 
defy all the power of the microscope, all the. 


resources of the laboratory, to detect a difference, 
one can develop only to a jelly-fish, the other only 
to a man. ... In the molecular condition of 
protoplasm there is probably as much complexity 
as in the disposition of organs in the most highly 
differentiated organisms ; and between two masses 
of protoplasm indistinguishable from one another 
there may be as muoh molecular difference as there 
is between the form and arrangement of organs in 
the most widely-separated animals or plants.” 

Life is, then, a property of protoplasm, but 
when we say this 

“ we assert as much as we are justified in doing. 
Here we stand upon the boundary between life in 
its proper conception, as a group of phenomena 
having irritability as their oommon bond, and that 
other and higher group of phenomena which we 
designate as consciousness or thought, and which, 
however intimately connected with those of life, 
are yet essentially distinot from them. . . . 

When a thought passes through the mind, it is 
associated, as we nave now abundant reason for 
believing, with some change in the protoplasm of 
the cerebral cells. Are we, therefore, justified in 
regarding thought as a property of the protoplasm 
of these oells, in the sense in which we regard 
musoular contraction as a property of the proto¬ 
plasm of muscle ? or is it really a property residing 
m something far different, but which may yet need 
for its manifestation the activity of oerebral proto¬ 
plasm t 

“If we could see any analogy between thought and 
any one of the admitted phenomena of matter, we 
should be justified in accepting the first of these 
conclusions as the simplest, and as affording a hy¬ 
pothesis most in accordance with the comprehen¬ 
siveness of natural laws ; but between thought and 
the physical phenomena of matter there is not only 
no analogy, but there is no conceivable analogy ; 
and the obvions and continuous path which we have 
hitherto followed up in our reasonings from the 
phenomena of lifeless matter through those of living 
matter here comes suddenly to an end. The chasm 
between unconscious life and thought is deep and 
impassable, and no transitional phenomena ean be 
found by which as by a bridge we may span it over; 
for even from irritability, to which, on a superficial 
view, consciousness may seem related, it is as abso¬ 
lutely distinct as it is from any of the ordinary 
phenomena of matter. . . . That conscious¬ 
ness is never manifested except in the presence 
of cerebral matter or of something like it, there 
cannot be a question; but this is a very different 
thing from its being a property of such matter in 
the sense in which polarity is a property of the 
magnet, or irritability of protoplasm. The genera¬ 
tion of the rays whioh lie invisible beyond the 
violet in the spectrum of the sun cannot be regarded 
as a property of the medium which, by ohanging 
their refrangibility, can alone render them apparent. 
... . The power of conceiving of a substance 
different from that of matter is still beyond the 
limits, of human intelligence, and the physical or 
objective conditions which are the concomitants of 
thought are the only ones of which it is possible 
to know anything, and the only ones whose study 
is of value. We are not, however, on that account 
forced to the conclusion that there is nothing in the 
universe but matter and force. The simplest 
physical law is absolutely inconceivable by the 
highest of the brutes, and no one would be justified 
in assuming that man had already attained the 
limit of his powers.” 

This is a sensible and dear statement, and will 
perhaps be none the less acceptable for not pos¬ 
sessing the attractions (so often only skin-deep) 
of novelty. 

The work of the various sections was of 
about the average quality, but the quantity was 
on the whole less than usual; the Biologioal side 
of the association, formerly its strength and its 
ride, has sadly fallen away, and in the section 
evoted to Zoology and Botany there were not 
twenty communications, and none of them of 
any great importance, while the seotion of 
Anatomy and Physiology sat only one day to 
hear five papers. The tide of popular interest 
appears to have set in the direotion of Travel, 
urography, and Anthropology, and, in the ab- 
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B'nee of greater “lions,” the Portuguese ex¬ 
plorer, Major Berpa Pinto, who ha’ crossed 
Africa from Benguela to Natal, wao the great 
at'racti n of the meeting. 

All the sectional piesidents delivered ad¬ 
dresses. In section A. (Mathematical and 
Physical Science), which has shown great activity 
this year, Mr. G. J. Stoney gave a thoughtful 
sketch of the relationship of the exact sciences, 
with especial reference to the fundamental 
practical distinction in the method of their in¬ 
vestigation, viz., by experiment or observation, 
or by deduction or dose reasoning. He especially 
referred to chemistry and to mechanics as the 
best for acquiring these two great modes of 
research, a command of both of which is essen¬ 
tial for a really sound knowledge of the other 

f ihyeical sciences. In his address to section B. 
Chemistry) Prof. Dewar, inspired by the genius 
loci, spoke of the new process of steel manu¬ 
facture and of the soda industry. Dr. P. M. Dun¬ 
can, in section C. (Geology), was also influenced 
by local reasons in taking for his subject the 
great carboniferous formation. He considers 
it probable that the coal period was universal, 
ana lasted during a vast time, but that the 
commencement and ending were not synchro¬ 
nous in different parts of the globe. In section 
D. (Biology), Mr. St. George Mivart was presi¬ 
dent, and contributed a lengthy address. Ho 
took for its foundation passages from the 
writings of the great French contemporary of 
Linnaeus, Buffon, a naturalist of great genius, 
whose speculations anticipated several of the 
modern views in biology, but were in advance 
of the knowledge of his time. Thus he clearly 
believed in evolution, and gives as the causes of 
the origin of new forms, modifications due to 
migrations, the direct action of surrounding 
conditions, climate, food, &c., and degradation. 
He also viewed each creature as the manifes¬ 
tation of an individuating force, lying, as it 
were, at the base of the changes manifested by 
it, and it is to the support and elucidation of 
this position that the bulk of Mr. Mivart’s essay 
is devoted. He would restriot intellect and 
reason entirely to man, and thinks it absolutely 
different in kind from the intelligence of the 
lower animals; and he proceeds:— 

“ But it there is a radically distinct intellectual 
power ot force in man, is such a distinction of kind 
so isolated a fact as many suppose ? May there 
not exist between the forces which living beings 
exhibit other differences of kind? Each living 
being consists of an aggregation of parts and func¬ 
tional activities which are evidently knit together 
into a unity. Each is somehow the seat or theatre of 
Borne unifying power or condition which synthesises 
their varied activities, and is a principle of individua¬ 
tion. . . , To me it seems that we must admit 

the existence of such a living principle. We may 
analyse the activities of any animal or plant, and 
by consideration of them separately find resem¬ 
blances between them and mere physical forces. 
But the synthesis of such forces as we find in a 
living creature is certainly nowhere to be met with 
in the inorganic world. . . . ’ It is, in fact, 

a mode of regarding living creatures with prime 
reference to their activities rather than to their 
material composition, and every creature can of 
course be regarded either statically or dynamically. 

. . . As each living creature is a highly com¬ 

plex unity—both a unity of body and also a unity 
of force, or a synthesis of activities—it seems to me 
that we require a distinct kind of physiology to be 
devoted to the investigation of such syntheses of 
activities as exist in each kind of living creature. 
I mean to say that just as we have a physiology 
devoted to the several activities of the several 
organs, which activities are the functions of those 
organs, so we need a physiology specially directed 
to the physiology of the living body considered as 
one whole, that is, to the power which is the func¬ 
tion, so to speak, of that whole, and of which the 
whole body, in its totality, is the organ. In a 
word, we need a physiology of the individual." 

For this new physiology, Herbert Spencer's 


term, psychology, extended to its original signifi¬ 
cation (Aristotle h), to include also the vegetable 
world, should be employed. The address in the 
department of Anthropology was given by Mr. 
E. B. Tylor, who treated of the evidence for 
mans antiquity derived from raoe, language, 
and culture, independent of the geological 
argument; while that in the department of 
Anatomy and Physiology, by Dr. Pye-Smith, 
was mainly occupied by a vigorous defenoe of 
Bcientifio physiological experiments, against the 
recent ignorant outcry and resulting meddle¬ 
some legislation. The endowment of research 
by Government funds was deprecated. In 
section E. (Geography) Mr. 0. E. Markham gave 
first a general sketch of the objects and aims of 
geographers, and mentioned that the Boyal 
Geographical Society had resolved to supply a 
oourse of instruction in scientific travelling to 
persons about to visit little-known countries. 
The remainder of his address was occupied with 
an account of the topography of the valley of 
the Don, in which Sheffield is situated. Mr. G. 
Shaw-Lefevre’s address to section F. (Economic 
Science and Statistics) wasreadby Mr. Mundella, 
the author being prevented by the death of his 
father from bemg present. It treated of the 
present state of agriculture, and the causes of 
its depression. In section G. (Mechanical 
Science) Mr. J. Bobinson discoursed on the 
development of the use of steel during the last 
forty years. 

Passing on to the sectional proceedings, it is 
possible here only to allude to some of the more 
important communications. And first mention 
should be made of the admirable and interesting 
lecture by Mr. Crookes on radiant matter. 
By a series of the most ingeniously devised 
experiments having for their basis the passage 
of the electric spark through nearly exhausted 
tubes, he brought bis audience to a clear appre¬ 
hension of his subject, and face to face with 
“ radiant” matter, or matter in a fourth state 
of existence, as far removed from a gas as a gas 
is from a liquid, the peculiar properties of which 
were skilfully demonstrated. In Physics, there 
was also a suggestive but purely hypothetical 
paper by the Eev. S. Earushaw, on ether- 
spheres as a vera causa in natural philosophy, 
to be notioed among a number of reports and 
communications. There was no paper of any 
great importance in the Chemical section. Mr. 
Weldon treated of the relations between the 
numbers expressing the atomic weights of the 
elements, a subject of increasing importance, 
Mr. Allen gave the results of researches show¬ 
ing the presence of minute quantities of nitrogen 
in steel, and Mr. Eoberts exhibited some experi¬ 
ments with Hughes’ wonderful voltaic induc¬ 
tion balance, while Dr. Gilbert contributed 
an account of his long series of experi¬ 
ments on the growth of various cultivated 
crops, strongly tending to prove that, as 
now generally believed, the nitrogen of vege¬ 
tation is derived from the soil. Passing to the 
Geological section, one of the best contributions 
was from the Abbd Benard and Mr. T. Murray, 
and referred.to the distribution in the ocean bed 
of volcanic products, as deduced from the 
observations of the Challenger voyage. An 
important paper by Mr. B. Ball on the coal¬ 
fields of India contained some valuable statis¬ 
tics. In this section a discussion on some point 
of nomenclature led to the expression of a 
desire that the association would initiate an 
attempt to establish uniformity between different 
countries in the use of general terms in biology 
and the nomenclature of organs. Little re¬ 
quiring notice here was done in the department 
of Zoology and Botany. The committee for 
the investigation of the natural history of 
Socotra—which has been so quietly annexed to 
the British Empire that comparatively few 
people are even aware of the fact—announced 
that it was hoped that Col. Godwin-Aueten, 


with a competent staff, would go out next 
winter and make a tn.trough investigation of 
the island. Mr. Unbkirk s account of some 
new mosses found iu Che West Biding was the 
sole contribution to looal Natural [History ; has 
Sheffield none of the enthusinstio field natural¬ 
ists of the North? In connexion with this 
section mention must be made of Prof. Lan- 
kester’s lecture on degeneration, which was 
directed to the proof of the fact that the 
environment of an organism may act in such 
a way as to cause degradation instead of 
progression—a position likely to be denied 
only by the most bigoted progressists. The 
Anthropologists discussed tae antiquity of 
man, A propos of flint instruments dug out by 
Mr. Skertcnly, in Suffolk, from below tough 
undisturbed chalky boulder day. His conten¬ 
tion that this proved the existenoe of man 
before the glaoial epoch did not oause any 
great sensation or provoke much opposition, 
though Mr. Boyd Dawkins, in a paper on the 
same subjeot, expressed bis disbelief in any 
evidence of man’s existence earlier than in 
pleistocene times. But at present such discus¬ 
sion seems to be about words and terms only. 
The Anthropometric Committee presented a 
report on height and weight, containing the 
tabulated results of a great number of observa¬ 
tions. Good work was done in the Geographical 
section. Major Pinto, indeed, did not tell us 
anything additional to what has been already 
published about bis journey ; but other African 
travellers were present, and the Comte de 
Brazza and Commander Cameron contributed 
papers on the native races of the Gaboon and 
the Ogowd, and on those of Drua. The series 
of memoirs on Afghanistan contributed by the 
military and other officers of the expedition 
was most valuable, and is a gratifying result of 
the recent war. Prof. Veth contributed an 
aocount of the Dutch exploration of Central 
Sumatra, and Mr. Black gave some new 
information relating to the eastern part of 
the course of the great Biver Brahmaputra, 
a portion of which has been recently explored 
by a native officer of the Indian Survey Depart¬ 
ment whose name was not given. In a paper 
on Arctic research Commander Beaumont ad¬ 
vocated further attempts to get to the Pole by 
the Smith Sound route. He considered Com¬ 
mander Cheyne’s ballooning scheme to be im¬ 
practicable, an opinion in which the president 
concurred. In the Eoonomio Science seotion 
perhaps the paper of greatest interest was on 
scientific societies by Prof. Leone Levi, which 
contained a number of interesting facts and 
statistics. There was a capital discussion on 
science teaching in schools following the read¬ 
ing of a paper on the subjeot by Dr. Gladstone. 
The first persons needing such instruction are 
the inspectors. In Mechanical Science there 
were communications on water supply, electric 
lighting, and other subjeots of practioal im¬ 
portance. M. Bergeron described a fireless 
locomotive, and Capt. Bedford Pirn maintained 
the advantage of the route for the proposed 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama through 
Lake Nicaragua in opposition to M. de Lesseps’ 
scheme. 

In point of numbers this year's meeting was 
one of the smallest known. The association 
will meet next year at Swansea under the 
presidency of Prof, Bamsay. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The German Anthropological Congress met 
this year at Strassburg on August 11 and 12. 
It was attended by 104 members from all parts 
of Germany. Prof. Fraas presided. Freiherr 
von Troltsch, of Stuttgart, exhibited a Bet of 
prehistoric maps of South-Western Germany, 
Eastern France, and Switzerland; Dr. Banks 
gave an acoount of the stone implements iu 
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Bavaria; Prof. Proiu St-oke on the excavations 
of the Fiiretengraber, near Ludwigsburg, which 
contained rioh gold ornament*; Dr. Schaff- 
hausen. of Bonn, treated of skull moaeuremente; 
von Virchow read a paper on his journey to 
Troy; and Dr. Mehlis gave an aooonnt of the 
excavations in the Bheinpfalz. 

Herr Morel Fatio, who is at present en¬ 
gaged in enquiries at the Pfahlbau settlements 
on the Lake of Geneva, has had the good 
fortune to find a very large boat, in exoellent 
preservation, with the exception of a slight 
damage at the stern. It is not only a perfect 
“ Einbaum,” out from one single tree, but is 
decorated with carved work at the prow, and 
measures thirty-two feet long by two and three- 
quarters broad. The specimen has been acquired 
for the Museum of Lucerne. 

Chemical Denudation in Delation to Geological 
Time. —About three years ago, Mr. T. Mellard 
Beade, who was then President of the Liver¬ 
pool Geological Society, delivered a remarkable 
address on “ Geological Time.” The author 
had attempted to estimate the amount of solid 
matter which is year by year stolen from the 
land and carried by the rivers to the soa in a 
state of invisible solution. This investigation 
opened out a suggestive method of gauging the 
time occupied in She deposition of our sedimen¬ 
tary rocks. Observations made during the 
voyage of the Challenger furnished material for 
further study, and the results of this study 
were public led in a memoir on “The Geological 
Significance of the Challenger Discoveries.” 
Subsequently, the same line of enquiry was 
followed up in a valuable paper “ On Limestone 
as an Index of Geological Time,” a paper which 
was read before the Boyal Society, and in 
which the author was led to suggest a minimum 
limit to the age of the earth. Mr. Beade has 
now reprinted these three essays, in the shape 
of a neat little volume, published by Mr. Bogue, 
under the title placed at the head of this para¬ 
graph. As the papers were duly noticed in 
these columns at the time of their appearance, 
the volume may be dismissed in a few words. 
It is sufficient to say that the papers are full of 
suggestion to the geological philosopher, and 
were therefore well worthy of republication; 
while the author’s views, by being presented in 
this connected form, acquire a coherence which 
was wanting as long as they remained expressed 
only in detached essays. 

The Central Meteorological Office of Italy 
(the Collegio Bomano) has just issued the 
third part of a most useful senes, forming one 
volume of 282 pp. imperial 8vo (Borne: 
imprimerie Hdritiers Botta), whioh will 
be of great service to meteorologists generally. 
It contains a translation, in Frenoh, of all the 
reports (in extenso or abridged^ prepared upon 
the different questions oompnsed in the pro¬ 
gramme of the 8econd International Meteor¬ 
ological Congress held at Borne in April of this 
year, together with many other papers 
communicated to the Congress. The work has 
been undertaken with the view of presenting to 
meteorologists, not only the whole of the 
questions which were discussed by the Congress, 
but also the ensemble of the experiments and 
documents whioh formed the basis of each 
discussion, and which represent at the same 
time the opinion of savants from the whole of 
Europe upon the most important points of 
international meteorology. The translation 
has been carried out under the able superin¬ 
tendence of Prof. Guido Grassi, Director of 
the Roman Central Office. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 


We have received from the printers. Messrs. 
Field and Tuer, of the “ Leadenhall Press,” a 
piece of typographical work which would hardly 
do discredit to the “ Cuiswick ; ” but with this 
excellent and curious work of typography there 
is combined some artistio production and some 
literary matter whioh it is little less than re¬ 
markable to see in this connexion. Luxurious 
Bathing : a Sketch, by Andrew Tuer, is prob¬ 
ably not intended as a joke ; the essay on the 
various processes of the bath, and on their 
aids to corporal sanity, is perfectly sensible and 
matter-of-fact, and might reasonably enough 
be embodied with other good sanitary counsel 
in a volume on health and regimen. But it is 
not without surprise that we find it accompanied 
by etchings which, whatever be their artistio 
merits, have little or nothing to do with the 
subject of Mr. Tuer’s essay, and presented to 
the public, moreover, not in the humble 
“covers” common to most of our utilitarian 
publications, but in a wonderful binding with 
fine vellum back and parchment sides, and the 
title printed in red letters as well as in black. 
This is certainly a curious book, arousing 
interest, if not admiration, and in its own way 
quite as remarkable as that last fanciful 
marvel of the “ Chiswick,” a volume printed 
in blue and red ink. We cannot here be 
occupied with discussing the text — bathing 
considered as one of the fine arts not de¬ 
manding much notice even in these columns. 
But very noticeable are the twelve folio 
etchings which give some artistio value or 
suggestiveness to the singular volume. Mr. 
Sutton Sharpe, their author, is, we believe, yet 
a young man, and these are probably among the 
better of his performances. They lack technical 
skill. Gradation and distanoe are wanting to 
his landscapes or representations of placid river 
water or wide sea. But the sentiment of his 
work is pleasant and homely. Why is it, we 
wonder, that not his work alone but so muoh 
of modem etohed work is in the subjeots it 
portrays much humbler and less assuming 
than most contemporary work in oil or water¬ 
colour ? The etcher is very wont to dispense 
with sensation altogether and with elaboration 
besides, and to sit down before some quiet 
reach of river or some quaint granary or half- 
deserted street of country town, and to find in 
the mere presence, here of air and space, there 
of odd and agreeable combinations of line, that 
which inspires his art or, at the least, stimulates 
his etching needle. But, alas! these very 
simple themes which Mr. Sutton Sharpe much 
affects—themes which have nothing of the 
grand and the appalling—demand for their 
adequate treatment a very finished and capable 
art. One of Mr. Sharpe’s etchings is devoted 
to the realisation of that pretty verse of Mr. 
Tennyson in The Brook — 

“ With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow ; ” 

and the directions of the poet are literally 
obeyed. Just such a scene is to be met with on 
going down_ to Brighton—a view from the 
railway carriage when we are well between 
London and the sea. It has often occurred to 
us that it was this bit of oountry that suggested 
something of the charm of composition in 
Frederick Walker’s Right of Way. But, alas ! 
Mr. Sutton Sharpe, though with the best 
aspirations in the world, is not yet Frederick 
Walker. 

Painted Tapestry. By Julien Godon. Trans¬ 
lated by B. Bucknall. (Leohertier, Barbe and 
Go.) The reoently established manufactory of 
woven tapestry at Windsor is one of the most 
remarkable revivals of a nearly defunct indue- | 


trv which even this century has produced* 
“ Deoorato, decorate, decorate! ” is a never- 
ceasing cry of the present day, and in the case 
of tapestry it chimes in with another ory quite 
as persistent, viz., “Revive, revive, revive!” 
We seem equally determined that there is no 
art whioh snail be “ lost ” beyond recovery, 
and that there is no square inch of our walls 
which shall remain unornamented. Revival 
and decoration are both exoellent things, but 
they have their limits. When we have oovered 
our walls with the most elaborate of wall¬ 
papers, and have hidden all the design with 
Chippendale mirrors, blue and white plates, and 
brass dishes, to say nothing of pictures, what 
are we to do with our tapestry P Some use 
even in ordinary houses, if the ocoupiers are 
wealthy, may be found for woven tapestry—if 
not on the walls, at least on the floor; we 
can have tapestry carpets, we can even 
sit and lounge upon tapestry properly up¬ 
holstered. More than this, there are doubt¬ 
less large halls in ancient castles and 
mansions still existing, and even in modern 
buildings, public and private, to whioh the 
warmth ana richness of storied cloths would be 
a welcome and appropriate covering for the 
walls. But woven tapestry is an expensive 
luxury, and our pleasure at hearing of the 
Windsor manufactory has been somewhat 
chequered with fears as to its chance of suooess. 
But what are we to say about this latest re¬ 
vival, or attempt at revival, of painted tapestry, 
or rather of canvas painted in imitation of 
tapestry P We cannot walk upon that or sit 
upon it; it must be hung, or stretched, or 
glued upon the wall. We are told that “to 
those as yet unacquainted with painted 
tapestry, no higher recommendation can be de¬ 
sired than the faot of its being employed by the 
distinguished French architect, M. Viollet-le- 
Duo, for wall decorations in his beautiful build¬ 
ings.” We are also told that these painted 
canvases are very durable, some dating from 
the fifteenth century still existing at Rheims in 
perfect preservation; that “ they do not cost 
much more than wall-papers, and less than up¬ 
holstery hanging's, chintz excepted; ” that 
“ the process of painting with these liquid colours 
is simple, and oan be easily learned by anyone 
possessing a previous knowledge of drawing in 
colours j and as the painting can only be 
executed by the artist’s own hands, it will 
have all the merits of original work.” What 
we have said of the use of woven tapestry 
in large buildings will apply equally to 
painted tapestry ; and the success which has 
attended the revival of the art on the Continent 
proves that this cheaper prooessmay be usefully 
employed in such buildings as the New Opera 
in Paris. The work of M. Godon is exoellent iu 
its way, giving an interesting aooount of the 
history of tapestry, good descriptions of the 
most famous pieces existing, and careful lessons 
in tapestry-painting; but, nevertheless, we 
cannot protest too strongly against the manner 
in which M. Godon’s treatise is now issued with 
a preface calculated to induce ordinary people 
to try their hands at soene-painting for the 
decoration of their own houses. The process 
is well worthy the attention of architects, and 
it may be of a few artists and private persons 
who have large wall spaces which they find it 
difficult to decorate otherwise; but it is not 
worth while for “any one possessing a previous 
knowledge of drawing in oolours ” to purchase 
(of the publishers) the whole apparatus of 
“liquid colours” and cloth, easel and painting 
table, stretchers and pins, writers and painters, 
under the notion that they can easily produoe a 
gigantic pioture “ having all the merit of original 
work” at a cost “ less than upholstery hangings, 
chintz excepted.” 
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SET ETCHINGS. 

We have been interested in observing an 
etching after Constable, which Mr. Robert 
Dunthome, of Yigo Street, has sent to our 
office. It is the work of Mr. John Park, a 
young etcher of considerable promise—perhaps 
even of considerable achievement—who has 
made, at all events, some progress since his pro¬ 
duction of his earlier work after Constable, the 
picture in the National Gallery, and that of the 
house at Hampstead, known as “ The Romantio 
House ”—it is difficult to say why. Mr. Park’s 
more recent effort, Flatford Lock —an etching 
which, though not very large, is yet of the 
same size as the original picture—is noteworthy 
as displaying more of the characteristics of an 
intensely individual painter than were seized in 
the prints of the Cornfield and of the Romantic 
House. In this last-done etching, Mr. Park is 
not only, like Constable, bloity, but also, like 
Constable, expressive in his blottiness. Others, 
too, of Constable's characteristics are in the 
print: the apparent absence of composition, the 
uncouthness of animal form—see the towing 
horse and see the bargeman—and the reliance, 
not here misplaced, on the effect of chiaro'scuro 
to redeem a work not otherwise beautiful. 
“ Though my pictures have nothing else,” said 
John Constable, “ they shall have chiaro’scuro." 
The etching before us may not be thought wholly 
successful, or wholly executed under the condi¬ 
tions which one of the earliest critics of modern 
etching has laid down as inevitable. The ‘ ‘ pure 
etched line,” the “ frank etched line,” is little to 
be discerned. But how, indeed, translate Con¬ 
stable, who so much avoided line, into lines 
pure and frank ? The effect not unwisely sought 
after has been, it would appear, an effect ap¬ 
proximating to that of mezzotint—a process 
which deals wholly with blotesque spaces, and 
never with definite line. But mezzotint itself— 
and no approximation to its effect—is perhaps, 
after all, the best method in which to render 
the work of Constable. It has, at all events, 
been employed already—was employed, that is 
to say, in Constable’s lifetime—by Lucas, whose 
assemblage of prints after the master, made 
under the master’s own supervision, is the most 
satisfactory record we at present possess of his 
art. But there is ample room for such an 
intelligent effort as this last one of Mr. Park’s. 
There is very much of John Constable in Mr. 
Park’s rendering of Flatford Lock. 

Me. Dtjnthoenb, of Yigo Street, has likewise 
recently published an etched portrait of the 
Dean of Westminster, by M. Ldon Richeton. 
M. Rioheton has somewhat softened his 
subject. The aspect of the dean in life is more 
pointed—it may be even more shrewd—oertainly 
more valiant—than we find it in M. Richeton’s 
etching. But as a chastened representation of 
a liberal and courtly divine, the portrait will 
no doubt find favour. 

M. Lhttillier, a very accomplished and 
intelligent artist on copper, whose bright, 
piquant, and finished work we have more than 
once had occasion to notice, has but lately 
executed an etching after Mr. Seymour Lucas. 
The original picture by Mr. Seymour Lucas is 
an exhibited one—having been shown at the 
Royal Academy in 1878. It is entitled As Dry 
as a Limekiln, and, though not altogether at¬ 
tractive, is a work of humour and character; 
and the humour and character have been fully 
preserved by the intelligence of the engraver. 
The period is the seventeenth century, the scene 
the interior of an eating-room where there has 
been no lack of excellent things, and the per¬ 
sonage is a man who is familiar with drink, and 
now, in the latest stage of sobriety or the earliest 
of intoxioation, is regretting that there remains 
upon the board little but empty bottle and 
empty cup. M. Lhuillier has treated what 
may probably be a popular subject in a popular 


and effective way. In the faoe, greater subtlety 
of modelling is to be desired; but the expres¬ 
sion is there, and the accessories are portrayed 
with that evident interest in objects of still-life 
which appears to characterise M. Lhuillier 
among those contemporary etchers who are 
translators of pictures. 


OBITUABY. 

The veteran Swiss painter, Ludwig Vogel, 
whose works belong to a past period of art rather 
than to the present time, died at Zurich on 
August 21, at the great age of 101. He first 
studied in the Vienna Academy, but, expressing 
contempt for the methods of painting practised 
there, he was expelled from that institution and 
betook himself to Rome, where he joined the 
earnest band ef German artists who were seeking 
to revivify religious art. He became. in par¬ 
ticular the pupil and friend of Cornelius with 
whose aims he had the fullest sympathy; and on 
his return to Switzerland he executed a large 
number of monumental paintings all having for 
their subjects scenes from Swiss history. Of 
these the most noteworthy are :—The Battle of 
Morgarten, the first pioture by which he became 
known; Winkelried's Fight with the Dragon ; 
William Tell embracing his Son; Nicolaus von 
der Flue and the Contending Confederates-, Putting 
the Stone on the Rigi; Zwingli parting from his 
Family before the Battle of Kappel; Tell and 
Oessler at Altorf ; and Schultheiss Wengi planting 
himself before the Cannon about to be fired on his 
Protestant Countrymen. As a painter, it is now 
generally admitted that Vogel’s aims were 
beyond his powers, but his country will always 
be likely to value the large number of patriotic 
pictures that he has left as a national heritage. 

M. Jan Sweets, the Director of the Prague 
Academy, has lately died. . Swerts was an artist 
who is perhaps better known from the position 
he occupied in the art world than from the 
work he actually achieved, but a large number 
of mural paintings in the Netherlands owe their 
origin to him. He was a corresponding member 
of the French Institute and of many other 
academies. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Me. Whistles has undertaken to execute 
during his stay in Venice a series of etohings, 
to be published on his return by subscription. 

A model, prepared by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
A.R.S.A., has been approved of by tho Knox 
Monument Committee, and it is agreed that, if 
the funds admit, figures of Patrick Hamilton, 
George Wishart, George Buchanan, and Andrew 
Melville shall be placed at the four oorners of 
the pedestal. The cost will probably exceed 
£2,000, but only a little over one-fifth of that 
sum has as yet been subscribed. If the consent 
of the municipal authorities can be obtained, 
it is proposed to erect the monument in the 
square to the west of St. Giles’s Church, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

It is sought to perpetuate the memory of 
Milton as connected with the Church of All 
Hallows in Bread Street, recently destroyed, by a 
bust of the poet which has been set up in the new 
buildings erected on the Bite of the old church. 
The bust bears the inscription “ Milton, bom 
in Bread Street, 1608, baptised in the Church of 
All Hallows, which stood here ante 1878.” 

The foundation-stone of the pedestal for the 
bronze statue of Bums, whioh is being executed 
by Sir John Steell, R.S.A., and is tone emoted 
at Dundee at the end of autumn, was laid on 
Friday last. 

The Kirkcaldy Fine Art Association, under 
the presidency of Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., 
opened its eighth annual exhibition of paintings 


and statuary on Monday last. The works of 
art exhibited number in all 683, a considerable 
increase over last year, and include many ex¬ 
amples that have appeared at the Academy and 
Grosvenor Gallery. in London, and in the 
galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

The Brighton Sixth Annual Exhibition of 
Modem Pictures in Oil opened yesterday. 

A long review both of the winter and summer 
exhibitions of the Grosvenor Gallery this year 
is contributed by Mr. Comyns Carr to L'Art of 
August 24. A number of artists’ sketches, from 
their pictures, are admirably reproduced in 
illustration, especially a full-page drawing by 
Herkomer, from his magnificent water-colour, 
Life, IAght, and Melody. In the same number, 
also, we are given a skilful etching by Chauvel, 
from Gervex’s painting, Le Retour da Bed, in the 
last Salon. 

Pbof. Ovebbeck is preparing a third edition 
of his Geschichte der Griechischen Plastik, and 
finds that, what with the new revelations made 
by the discoveries at Olympia and elsewhere, it 
is no easy task. Indeed, such has been the pro¬ 
gress of archaeology during the last few years, 
that in many important parts the history of 
Greek art requires to be re-written. Even in the 
English language, whioh hitherto has been so 
silent on the subject, two new books are expected 
shortly, one of them by an American lady. 

The lateness of the season has extended this 
year even to certain archaeological publications, 
m particular the Annali and Monumenti of the 
German Institute. The feature of the Monumenti 
is the long array of Panathenaic vases, published 
by De Witte, in all their natural ooloure, if not 
also their natural size. At the present moment 
a good deal turns on these vases, and such a 
publication of them will be welcome, though it 
may be felt that in such a work as the Monumenti 
they are a little out of place. In the Annali 
they are severally described with the precision 
and completeness which is expeoted in all the 
writings of an authority so high and so greatly 
admired as De Witte. 

In the current number of L'Art Dr. J. P. 
Richter makes known a painting which he 
considers to be an early work by Correggio. 
From the time of Pungileoni, who described it, 
this painting, which represents the Virgin 
fainting in the arms of St. John, has been in 
the possession of the Rossi family, at Milan, 
but it is at present in London. 

The German Institute at Athens, having 
lately published in atlas form and evidently at 
great oost specimens of the painted vases 
found by Dr. Sohliemann in his exoavations at 
Mycenae, is now preparing to supplement thia 
by publishing a oomplete series of the vases 
and other antiquities from tombs at Ialysos in 
Rhodes now in the British Museum. This 
work is under the direction of Prof. Loeschke, 
who is now in Dorpat, but is specially qualified 
for it by his recent residence in Greece and his 
intimate acquaintance with the antiquities of 
Mycenae, to which those of Ialysos have many 
resemblances. As regards the volume of 
Mycenae pottery already mentioned, it should 
be said that the plates are executed with great 
care and unusual success, but the authors of 
the text, Furtwangler and Loeschke, do not 
commit themselves to any theory. It is to be 
expeoted that, when the Ialysos antiquities 
are published, this reserve will be broken 
through, and, if so, the result will be particu¬ 
larly interesting, though it is hardly to be 
hoped that it will show the antiquities in 
question to have had a Hittite origin. 

The monument to the late Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick at Geneva, which created so much discus¬ 
sion at the time of the duke’s death, has at 
last been satisfactorily accomplished, and will 
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be inaugurated on the loth inst. The equestrian 
statue which surmounts the imposing structure 
is the work of the Swiss sculptor, M. Cain. 

The Municipal Council of Paris hare added 
1,000 frs. to the fitfranger subscription list, 
and have given permission to the committee 
to plaoe tire statue of the poet in the gardens of 
the Temple. 

An able and interesting sketoh of the career 
of the celebrated French aotress, Mdme. Favart, 
is contributed by M. Arthur Fongin to the 
current number of VArt. A chatiaingly 
piquant portrait from a drawing by 0. N. 
Cochin, in the collection of MM. Beraldi, and 
numerous illustrations of scenes in Lea Moiaaon- 
neura and other plays in which she filled an 
important role, aid in making this fasoinating 
actress of the past century known to us at the 
present day almost as well as the clever young 
artiste who now bears the same name. 

The Vienna archaeologist, Dr. Muoh, has 
discovered some prehistoric copper mines at 
Mitterberg, near Bischofshofen, m the territory 
of Salzburg. They were probably first worked 
by the natives of Noncum (the ancient seat of 
the Taurisci), and, as is proved by a ooin found 
on the spot, were still in operation in A.D. 193, 
under the Emperor Severus Julianas, who only 
reigned two months. 

A LARGE painting by Prof. Otto, of Munich, 
representing Queen Marie-Antoinette at Ver¬ 
sailles receiving the homage of the French 
Court, is now being exhibited in the Gallery of 
the Grand-ducal Orangery at Oarlsruhe. 

The Common Council of Solothurn has under¬ 
taken to pay the sum of 12,000 frs. for the 
redemption of the noble Madonna of Holbein, 
formerly belonging to the chapel at Grenchen, 
on the condition that the local Kunstverein will 
make over their whole collection (valued at 
about 80,000 frs.) to the inhabitants of 
Solothurn. The Kunstverein is to retain the 
oversight and management of the collection. 
This Madonna has had an eventful history, 
which is related at length by a Solothurn 
correspondent of the None Ziiricher Zeitung. 
Until the year 1856 the picture was hidden, 
“like a despised Aschenbrddel ” (the German 
Cinderella) in an obscure corner of the Aller- 
Heiligen Kapelle at Grenchen; while at an 
earlier period, probably up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, it had been an ornament of 
the great St. Ursus Church (the pro-oathedral of 
the later bishops of Basel) in Solothurn. Dr. 
Lachat, the ex-bishop of Basel, some years ago 
was made aware of the great value of tne 
picture, but he did not know that it was a 
Holbein. The monogram “H. H.” was first 
discovered by two artists from Augsburg, Herren 
Zetter and Buchser. They immediately sought 
to acquire the picture for themselves, and ob¬ 
tained it for a very small sum. They carried it to 
Augsburg, where they set about its “ restora¬ 
tion.” The inhabitants of Grenchen learned 
when it was too late what a treasure they had 
lost. After it came into the possession of the 
Kunstverein, to whom it had been pawned by 
Herr Zetter, they brought an action against the 
latter, and attempted to recover their late prop¬ 
erty. The case was deoided against them. 
A well-known Swiss archaeologist has written 
a pamphlet entitled H. Holbein’s Madonna von 
Solothurn und deren Sti/ter, which, as we under¬ 
stand, will be ready for publication during the 
autumn. 

The removal of the New York Town Museum 
to its newly erected building in Central Park 
has at length been satisfactorily accomplished. 
We have before stated that Gen. Cesnola was 
unanimously chosen last May as director of this 
increasing museum, of which the collection 
made by him in Cyprus forms so important a 
part. Under his active superintendence it is 


hoped that much may be accomplished, but, 
unfortunately, the funds at the disposal of the 
trustees do not admit of any very extensive 
purchases. At present a sum of 150,000 dollars 
is especially needed for the purchase of an 
important collection of pottery, and also for the 
King collection of cameos and other antiquities. 
It is further hoped that it will be possible to 
found a department illustrative of the processes 
employed in various artistic industries, showing 
the different states through which the material 
worked upon has to pass before it becomes the 
finished product. But for all this money is 
needed, and the art-loving publio of New York 
are being called upon to aid in the work. 


MUSIC. 

THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

II. 

At the close of my remarks last week I paid 
Sir Michael Costa a well-deserved compliment 
for the exquisite playing of the orchestra in 
Moses in Egypt. 1 am now unfortunately com¬ 
pelled to speak adversely of the conductor in 
relation to a performance of Beethoven’s sym¬ 
phony in A which commenced the concert of 
Wednesday evening. It may seem strange that 
during his long residence in this country Sir 
Miohael Costa should not have aoquired some 
sympathy with the masterpieces of German art. 
But £ trust that I am not doing him an injustice 
by saying that his method of oonduoting the 
symphony in question betokened a want of 
appreciation of the music. Mechanically, the 
rendering was excellent, except that in the 
scherzo there appeared to be some misunder¬ 
standing about a repeat. But the tempi in the 
first, third, and fourth movements were too slow, 
and worse still, the nuances were by no means 
well observed. There was scarcely a genuine 
piano, muoh less a pianissimo, from beginning to 
end. The remainder of the concert consisted of 
a strange medley of compositions, put together 
apparently with the idea of pleasing all tastes. 
The items whioh created the most enthusiasm 
were Mdme. Gerater's beautiful rendering of 
Bellini’s “ Ah ! non oredea,” Yerdi’s “ Celeste 
Aida,” finely sung by Mr. Maas, and the gavotte 
air from Mignon, piquantly rendered by Mdme. 
Trebelli. But the most interesting feature of 
the concert was Gaul’s part-song, “The Silent 
Land,” in which the capabilities of the choir 
were attested most triumphantly. Finer un¬ 
accompanied part-singing it would be impossible 
to imagine. The chorus-master, Mr. Stookley, 
conducted, and the ovation he reoeived was indeed 
well deserved. A new conoert overture in F by 
Dr. C. S. Heap, a Birmingham resident, opened 
the second part. It would be unduly harsh to 
deny local ability the opportunity of asserting 
itseif at a great festival. In the instance of a 
cantata or other work of extended proportions 
it becomes a serious matter, but the performance 
of an overture does not occupy very muoh time. 
Dr. Heap was a Mendelssohn scholar at the 
Boyal Academy, and it is therefore fair to pre¬ 
sume that he is a good musician. His claims 
as a composer will not, however, be advanoed 
by this overture. The pieoe is correot as to 
form, and free from technical errors. But there 
is not a trace of original thought, and the 
orohestration is of the baldest character. Dr. 
Heap keeps the violins actively engaged 
throughout, the wind merely filling up ths 
harmonies. 

On Thursday morning the Messiah was per¬ 
formed, and it might be thought that the bare 
announcement of the fact would suifioe. That 
is not the case, however, for so long as Sir 
Michael Costa maintains his peouliar notions 
concerning the manner in whioh Handel’s 
masterpiece should be rendered, so long it will 
be the duty of the unbiassed critic to continue 
a firm protest. The allotment of certain of the* 


solos to voices different from those indicated by 
the composer; the slackening of the time at 
one passage in the “ Hallelujah ” chorus; and, 
above all, the ludicrous pianissimo at the com¬ 
mencement of “ For unto us a child is born,” 
are violations of Handel’s intentions as meaning¬ 
less as they are wilful. The solos were taken 
by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Sherrington, 
Mdme. Trebelli, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Maas, Herr 
Henschel, and Mr. Santley. Of these, the 
highest praise is due to Miss Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, and Herr HensoheL Mr. Maas sang 
“ Comfort ye ” exceedingly well, but was 
deficient in pathos in the Passion musio, and 
uncertain in his execution of the runs in “Thou 
shalt dash them.” Mr. Santley seemed a little 
out of voioe, and Mdme. Sherrington, as usual, 
went far to spoil “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” by a ridiculous display of affeotation. 
Against these shortcomings must be placed the 
magnificent rendering of the choruses. Except 
in “And He shall purify,” where E natural was 
persistently sung for E flat, it was impossible to 
detect an error, and the precision of some of the 
more difficult numbers—notably, “AU we 
like sheep” and “He trusted in God”—was 
wonderful. 

It was with pardonable feelings of anger and 
humiliation that musicians assembled for the 
conoert of Thursday evening. The only work 
for which a commission had been given was to 
be produced, and that work was by a Frenoh 
composer. The unpleasant feeling arose, not 
because of the particular nationality of M. 
Saint-Saens, for, as German and Italian art 
has frequently been represented here, it was 
but common justice to allow a hearing to a 
French musician. But it was felt that if the 
directors of the festival did not see their way to 
the production of more than one new compo¬ 
sition, the invitation ought to have been given 
to an English composer. This consideration 
must not, however, be allowed any influence iu 
estimating the value of M. Saint-Saens’ cantata, 
The Lyre and the Harp. Among the younger 
Frenoh composers of the present day M. Saint- 
Saens holds a distinguished plaoe. Born in 
Paris in 1835, he early manifested marked 
ability for musio, and, at the age of twelve, his 
executive powers were already considerable. 
He now holds the post of organist at La Made¬ 
leine, and is, perhaps, the finest fugue player 
at present in Paris. As a pianist his capacity 
is by no means mediocre, as the London musioal 
public are fully aware. His industry as a com¬ 
poser is untiring, and his works embrace 
examples in almost every department of the art. 
Among these may be cited the oratorios Noil 
and Le Diluge, the operas Samson et Dalila and 
Etienne Marcel, a Requiem, four piano concertos, 
and two symphonies. M. Saint-Saens is a well- 
read musician, and his writings show the in¬ 
fluence of the modern German school not 
less than that of Berlioz in a fondness for • 
picturesque sooring and a disregard of the laws 
of form. This last quality is ohiefly observable in 
his orohestral compositions, some ohamber works 
being models of design and structure. The 
present oantata is marked op. 57, and is dedi¬ 
cated to M. Henri Reber. It will be unnecessary 
for me to eulogise Viotor Hugo’s beautiful 
poem, whioh will be familiar enough to the 
readers of the Academy, or to remark upon its 
fitness for musioal treatment. M. Saint-Saens 
sets out with a unisonal phrase for organ, 
followed by a tremolando for the violins, with 
accompaniment for wood-wind) and harp. 
Theeo two figures typify the good and evil 
principles, the latter bearing a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Venusberg music in Tannhciuser. 
The Lyre commences the discourse in a quiet 
chorua in E fiat, “ Dora, 6 fils d’Apollon,” with 
a murmuring accompaniment. In the oourse of 
this we have a motive in six-four time, strangely 
lihe one in Wagner’s Das Rlieingold. The 
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Harp then speaks in a brief contralto solo, to 
which the Lyre responds iD a more rigorous 
chorus. The next section, for contralto and bass 
solo alternately, is remarkable for its commence¬ 
ment, where the harmony hovers between the 
dominant of 0 minor and E flat with original 
and charming effect. Then the Lyre has a very 
extended movement for quartet and chorus, 
“ Chantez, Jupiter rcgne,” in which the two 
Wagnerian phrases are largely employed. This 
is a very effective number, but wholly by reason 
of the accompaniments, as the voice-parts are 
tamo and uninteresting. Passing over two 
numbers of no particular interest, we came to 
a delicate little air for soprano, with a charming 
phrase for the flute. It is the Harp that speaks 
lhe words commencing, “La Colombo descend 
du Ciel.’ 1 The next section, a duet for soprano 
and contralto—“ Aime ! Eros icgne”—is also 
ikilfully orchestrated. But the gem of the work 
js a duot for contralto and tenor, “L’Amour 
Divin.” A most takingphrase in the accompani¬ 
ment, for strings, to which the oboe makes an 
appropriate response, is maintained throughout, 
but without inducing weariness. The duet is 
succeeded by a brusque air for baritone, in 
waltz time, with a marked accent on the second 
beat of the bar. This is an ad captandum 
number, the scoring being heavy, with un¬ 
limited amount of percussion. Again the 
severe element prevails in a quartet written 
in a quas i -ecclesiastical style, and then oomes 
the peroration of the work, a brief chorus in 
which the good and evil principles are again 
set side by Bide, the music dying away in the 
gentlest manner at the close. And here let me 
remark, parenthetically, that the poem does not 
imply the final triumph of Christianity over 
paganism, as has been asserted in some notices 
of the work. The Lyre calls to pleasure and 
forgetfulness, and the Harp responds with a 
warning note, telling of death and eternity, but 
the two forces are preserved in equation, the 
triumph of neither being foretold. The con¬ 
cluding stanza sufficiently shows the undecided 
state of the spiritual warfare. As for the English 
translation given in the vocal score, no words 
of condemnation would be too strong. It is 
awkward, if not incomprehensible in itself, and 
is not well suited to the music. I have de¬ 
scribed M. Saint-Saens’ cantata in greater detail 
than that of Herr Max Bruch because it is 
more likely to win a position in the repertoire 
of choral societies. It is not by any means a 
great work; the contrapuntal writing is of the 
mildest description, and the orchestration is 
open to the charge of trickiness. But there is 
much that is fanciful and pleasing in the music, 
and the composer, while not aiming very high, 
has attained the measure of his ambition. The 
performance on Thursday was all that could be 
desired, and M. Saint-Saens received the 
customary recall at the close. The solo parte 
were sustained by Mdme. Sherrington, Marne. 
Fatey, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley. The 
miscellaneous portion of the concert included 
overtures to Vie lustigen Weiber von Windsor 
aud Guillaume Tell ; the celebrated duet from 
Der Fliegende Hollander, expressively sung by 
Miss Anna Williams and Herr Henschel; and 
various other operatic pioces which Beemed to 
please the audience and so far justified their 
insertion in the scheme of the festival. 

To musicians, the programme of Friday 
morning was the most interesting of the week. 

1 believe Cherubini’s Requiem in 0 minor was 
not in the original scheme of the festival; if 
so, the after-thought was a very happy one. 
’lhe work is one of the noblest inspirations of a 
great master. The neglect into which the 
writings of Cherubini have fallen is a reproach 
to the musical intelligence of this country. 
The Florentine composer wrote a quantity of 
sacred music in the early period of his career ; 
but his finest works in this department of ait 


date from 1809 onwards. The C minor Re¬ 
quiem was first par formed at St. Denis, on the 
anniversary of the execution of Louis XVI., 
in 1817. The fact that the whole of the eight 
movements are written for chorus has doubtless 
militated against the frequent performance of 
the work. Again, the classic severity of its 
style marks it as a pattern of service music 
rather than as a fit piece for introduction indis¬ 
criminately into the concert-room. The direct 
melodic interest is less than in Mozart’s Re¬ 
quiem, and of effeot other than that which 
comes from the employment of the purest and 
most rigid principles of composition, there is 
not a trace. A volume might be written on the 
infinite skill shown in the construction of the 
fugue, “ Quam olim Abrahae ; ” but the move¬ 
ment is awe-inspiring in performance, simply 
because the hand of genius is observable in the 
manipulation of the dry materials. The final 
twenty-one bars of the work consist of a tonic 
pedal, on whioh a simple phrase is repeated 
again and again. But there is nothing in the 
whole realm of music more exquisitely touching 
than these twenty-one bars. It is idle to 
attempt to prove, as some would do, that 
because the grandest effects are procurable by 
the employment of contrapuntal rules in their 
integrity, composers who seek elsewhere for 
their materials are deserving of condemna¬ 
tion. Cherubini was unique in his time for hie 
simple idealism ; not one of his contemporaries 
or his successors could work with equal success 
on the lines he adopted. To take an extreme 
instance, Verdi’s Requiem is ineffective just 
where the composer treads on the ground ooou- 

E ied with such majesty by his predecessor, 
n the performance of Cherubini’s work, the 
chorus, for the first time, evinced decided 
symptoms of fatigue. Frequently, in passages 
of sustained notes, there was considerable flat¬ 
ness, though it is only fair to say that the 
splendid fugue was given with power and 
spirit. The. Mass was followed by Schubert’s 
Salve Regina, op. 47, a piece written in 1815, 
for soprano solo, with accompaniment for 
two violins and organ ; re-arranged for small 
orchestra in 1828; and published in 1826 as 
‘ ‘ Second Offertorium.” It is thoroughly Mozart- 
like in style. Mdme. Gerster sang the trifle 
very tastefully. A splendid performance of 
the Lobgesang brought the morning ooncert to 
an end. 

Handel’s Israel in Egypt is always a worthy 
climax to a musical festival, and, making 
allowance for a few slips at first, the general 
performance on Friday evening was surprisingly 
good. But the feelings of musicians were out¬ 
raged in several instances. To begin with, 
Mdme. Patey violated the oompossr’s text for the 
sake of displaying her exceptional low notes. 
This may be oondoned, for popular vocalists 
rarely evince the possession of genuine artistic 
perception. It is also possible to plead excuses for 
dir Michael Costa’s extra accompaniments, but 
not for such a sacrilegious proceeding as the 
addition of three chords at the close of the 
chorus “Thy right hand, O Lord.” The 
egotism whioh alone could prompt the commis¬ 
sion of this folly is, fortunately for music, as 
rare as it is deplorable. 

I tarn willingly from this humiliating subject 
in order to sum up the results of the festival. 
That the financial outcome would be unfavour¬ 
able was distinctly foreseen, but the falling-off 
is more serious than might have been expected, 
oven making the fullest allowance for the de¬ 
pression in trade. The largest receipts at any 
festival—£16,097—were gained in 1873. In 
1876 the sum reached was £15,160, and at the 
meeting just terminated only £11,729, being a 
smaller total than at any festival since 1861, 
when the amount was £11,453. It is of the 
utmost importance to consider whether this un¬ 
fortunate condition of things is due to any caute 


beyond mere commercial depression. Criticism 
has before now borne good fruit. In 1876 the 
decreased excellence of the chorus was a theme 
of general remark. That fault has been amended, 
and the Birmingham choir once more ocoupies 
its proud position as the finest organisation of 
the kind in the kingdom. For this let Mr. 
Stockley, the chorus-master, have the highest 
praise that can be offered. The principal short¬ 
coming to be laid to the charge of the present 
committee of management is the neglect to 
secure one or more important new works for 
production. It is said that overtures were 
made to Herr Brahms and M. Gounod without 
success. But was a commission offered to an 
English composer P If not, the managers must 
be accused of a serious dereliction of duty, for 
which they cannot justly escape blame. 
Another point which presses for amendment is 
the arrangement of the programmes of the mis¬ 
cellaneous concerts. It is monstrous that the 
powers of a matchless orchestra should be frit¬ 
tered away in the accompaniment of operatic 
airs and the performance of hackneyed over¬ 
tures. Let it be noted that, at the oonoert of 
Wednesday evening, when Beethoven’s sym¬ 
phony in A alone redeemed the programme 
from utter mediocrity, the attendance was less 
than on any other occasion. These are subjects 
which the management will do well to consider 
in the hour of adversity. The Birmingham 
festival is an institution of national importance, 
aud its welfare should be dear to the hearts of 
all English musicians, whether professional or 
amateur. With a word of acknowledgment to 
the stewards for their uniform kindness and 
courtesy, and one of hope that the gathering of 
1882 will be more successful in every sense than 
that of 1879, 1 bring my remarks to a close. 

Henry F. Frost. 
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LITERATURE. 

Europe and Asia: Discussions of the "Eastern 
Question in Travels through Independent, 
Turkish, and Austrian Illyria. By J. S. 
8tuart- Glennie, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

It was while paddling in a canoe “ down the 
winter-swollen Rieka to the hill-fort of 
Zabliak, islanded on the inundated shores of 
the Lake of Skutari,” that it all at once 
became clear to Mr. Stuart-Glennie that the 
Eastern Question “ could not,” as he puts it, 
“ be adequately treated, save as the question 
of a readjustment of the relations of Europe 
and Asia to each other, and of both to 
Africa." Hence the somewhat comprehensive 
title of the present volume, “the third and 
last of the Prooemia” — so at least Mr. 
Glennie assures us—of his work on “ the 
modern Revolution.” In seventy pages of In¬ 
troduction,the history of Europe and Asia from 
“ the sixth millennium b.o.” is briefly sketched 
for us. Whether in Transoxiana or among 
“ the Byzantians,” Mr. Glennie shows himself 
equally at home. With easy confidence he 
leads us from the Irtish to Jerusalem; he 
introduces ns to “ the feudal half-millennium,” 
or “Turanian period of Eurasian history,” 
which he fixes, between the dates “ 1000 and 
1500 a.c.,” and between whiles touches 
lightly on the careers of conquerors and 
statesmen from Saad Ibn Abu Wakkas to 
Prince Gortschakoff. 

From this view of universal history Mr. 
Glennie turns to give what, from the table of 
oontents, we are led to expect to be an account 
of some recent travels in Illyrian lands. The 
reader, however, soon discovers that Mr. 
Glennie’s narrative bears the same relation to 
a book of travels that a religious tract does 
to a tale, save that here the goody-goody 
element is represented by the “ high falutin ” 
of a philosophy the peculiar product of Mr. 
Glennie’s mind. As to Christianity indeed—we 
beg Mr. Glennie’s pardon, “ Christianism,” 
or, as he elsewhere characterises it, “ the theo¬ 
logical theory of the second Osiris ”—no words 
can express Mr. Glennie’s abhorrence of it; 
indeed, in our author’s opinion the only hope 
for this unfortunate religion is that it may 
some day be “ purified by Islamism.” 

To give a faint idea of Mr. Glennie’s book, 
let us open it at the chapter on “Montenegro.” 
Mr. Glennie passes a crowd of refugees, and at 
once finds himself “rising,” as he expresses 
it, “ to somewhat more philosophic reflection ” 
on his experiences. “A clearer light than 
ever seemed to me to illuminate that process 
we call progress. Progress,” continues Mr. 
Glennie with admirable perspicacity, “one 


sees to be simply a universalising process; and 
not essentially, but only formally and as the 
consequence of this process of universalising, 
the introduction of anything new.” Pages 
follow in the same style, and then Mr. Glennie 
gets into a canoe. Presently he observes 
some yellow and purple lichens on a Monte¬ 
negrin stump, and by an easy transition is 
set off to reflect on “ the Buddhist Conception 
of Nirv&na,” “ the Individualist Development 
of the West,” and “ Eurasian Empires Cosmo¬ 
politan in their Citizenship.” When— 

“ Suddenly—like the fellow who had carried 
my portmanteau across the mountains—my 
boatmen [an old man and a boy] came to a 
halt. ‘ Haiti! Get on! ’ said I, fancying that 
they had me in their power and possibly 
meaning to land me at once and keep beyond 
the range of the guns of Zabliak—which, 
notwithstanding the warnings of the Prince, 
naturally prejudiced against the Turks, I felt 
confident would not be fired on us. ' Not till 
I am paid,’ said the old man. ‘ That you will 
be when you land me at the castle,’ said I, 

‘ and not a moment before. Haiti brzd! [sic] 
Get on quickly! ’ The insolence of the Eastern 
Christian needs but a firm word to become 
cringing submission, and, after a few seconds of 
hesitation, old man and young one resumed 
their paddles, deprecating the anger of the Gos- 
podar (master).” 

“ To me,” continues our philosopher, “ this 
appeared another incident illustrating the need 
of that upbreak of primitive socialism in which 
progress on the destructive side chiefly consists. 
Very fine in its own little sphere might be the 
communion and mutual devotion of the members 
of the house community to which the old man 
and his grandson belonged, but all outside it 
were to them foreigners, and therefore foes from 
whom nothing but evil is to be expected, and 
to whom nothing but evil is to be done.” 

And all this because, against the express 
advice of the Prince of Montenegro, Mr. 
Glennie had insisted on an old mountaineer 
and his grandson rowing him under the 
Turkish guns! My own experience—the 
result of long wanderings in the Illyrian 
lands—is that nowhere in Europe is the 
stranger more sure of an hospitable welcome 
than in the family communities of the 
Southern Slavs. A rudimentary acquaint¬ 
ance with the language of the people might 
indeed be recommended as likely to smooth 
the path of the traveller sincerely anxious to 
become acquainted with Slav home-life. But 
this, as appears from the garbled form in 
which the most ordinary Slav phrases quoted 
in his book appear, Mr. Glennie did not 
possess. 

Having obtained an interview with the 
Prince of Montenegro, Mr. Glennie improved 
the occasion to give his highness a short 
lecture “ On the Resurrection of the South 
Slavonian Nationalities,” and “On the Univer¬ 
sality of such Aspirations in the Aryan 
World.” Condescending for the nonce to 
become the political adviser of this petty 
potentate, Mr. Glennie even hinted at the 
advisability of a general union of the South 
Slav peoples—that simplest of all problems! 
—into an Illyrian Power. “ In a single 
State?” queried the secretary. “Rather a 
confederation,” mildly interposed the Prince. 
“That,” I said, “will be for the South 
Slavs themselves to determine.’ ’ “ Certainly,” 
said his highness, and we are not told that he 
hazarded any further interruptions to the 


flow of Mr. Glennie’s eloquence. But Mr. 
Glennie should really be careful what ideas 
he puts into the heads of these Slavonic 
princelings. 

In another passage, Mr. Glennie advocates 
an “ Anglo-Ottoman Alliance ” as the one 
panacea for Eastern complications, and else¬ 
where he discovers a convincing proof of “ the 
unimpaired vitality of the Ottoman race ” in 
their displayed aptitude for parliamentary 
government! The book contains an in¬ 
teresting account of the bloodless govern¬ 
ment of the Civic Commune at Serajevo, and 
the anything but bloodless entry of the 
Austrians into that city, but it is needless to 
say that this account is not from the pen of 
Mr. Glennie. The resident and eye-witness 
who describes these events certainly did not 
exercise a wise discretion in sending it to be 
swamped in the present volume. Were it not 
for the distinguished honour thus conferred 
upon me, I personally might have serious 
reason for complaint against the author for the 
extraordinary liberties he has taken with a 
recent book of my own describing the regions 
which came under his own notice. Mr. 
Glennie has coolly appropriated whole pages 
from this work, with only verbal alterations, 
—and these, I humbly submit, not improve¬ 
ments—in most cases without citing my 
book or making any acknowledgment what¬ 
ever. Even as a copyist, Mr. Glennie can¬ 
not be congratulated on fidelity to his second¬ 
hand originals, or he would not talk of “ the 
kingdom of Segestica ” with such familiarity, 
nor would he make Procopius, “ writing,” as 
he tells ' us, “ in the sixth century a.c.,” 
mention the Bosnians, who first appear in 
history in the tenth century of our era. 

Arthur J. Evans. 

DANTE. 

Dante Eorschungen. Von Karl Witte. 

Zweiter Band. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) 

La Vita nuova e La Eiammetta. Da Rodolfo 

Renier. (Torino e Roma: Loescher.) 
Dante. Six Sermons, by Philip H. Wick- 

steed, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

These three books represent three very 
different modes of treating the subject with 
which they profess to deal. Herr Witte is 
well known as the veteran leader of the large 
body of Dante-students in Germany, whose 
labours during the last fifty years have done 
more than those of any other to elucidate every 
manner of question which has gathered round 
Dante’s life and works. Signor Renier is a 
young Italian, who has made his first literary 
essay in an endeavour to co-ordinate Dante’s 
conception of love with that expressed in the 
literature of Italy both before and after his 
day. Mr. Wicksteed is an Englishman, who 
has chosen Dante for the subject of religious 
addresses for the edification of the congrega¬ 
tion over which he presides. 

These three methods are in a way charac¬ 
teristic of the spirit in which Dante is read in 
the three countries. To the German he is a 
mine of curious and abstruse questions, which 
require and repay diligent study and investi¬ 
gation. To the Italian he is the most 
precious possession of the national literature, 
and has to be criticised and interpreted with 
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reference to Italian thought. To the English¬ 
man he is an edifying writer, full of informa¬ 
tion and suggestions on politics, morals, and 
religion. With the exceptions of Lord Vernon 
and Dr. Barlow, England has made no learned 
contributions to the vast mass of Dante 
literature; yet, perhaps, in no country is 
Dante so largely read and so genuinely 
appreciated by the educated classes. 

Herr Witte’s mastery of the erudition con¬ 
cerning Dante is so well known that it would 
he superfluous to render to it new testimony. 
All who have read the first volume of his 
Dante Forschwigen will possess themselves of 
the second. It is true that the second volume 
does not contain any such gem of literary 
criticism as was the article, “ Ueber Dante,” 
in the first; but its articles on Dante’s classi¬ 
fication of sins and on Dante’s system of the 
universe are both of them full of valuable 
suggestions. The essays of which the volume 
consists are collected papers which have 
appeared from time to time in detached form. 
They have no unity when collected into a 
volume, but their merit consists in the sense 
of fullness of knowledge which runs through 
everything that Herr Witte writes. Many 
of the subjects of which he treats would seem 
trivial to those who are not enthusiasts. For 
instance, he discusses the spelling of Dante’s 
family name with two V s or one—Allighieri, 
or Alighieri—and decides in favour of the 
latter. Perhaps the most amusing article is 
one on Gemma Donati, Dante’s wife, which is 
the summary of a controversy carried on 
between Herr Witte and Prof. Scartazzini. 
Witte, following Boccaccio, suggested that 
Dante never mentioned his wife in the 
Commedia because she was a frivolous woman, 
whose conduct had caused him trouble, and 
whom he felt little sorrow in leaving behind 
him. Scartazzini dismissed Boccaccio as a mere 
writer of novels, who had drawn on his imagina¬ 
tion ; and urged that there was nothing to show 
that Dante had any charge to bring against his 
wife. On this point Herr Witte answers at 
length ; and we feel that Scartazzini has met 
with more than his match. Witte discusses the 
authority of Boccaccio’s Life of Dante, ex¬ 
amines in detail all the passages in the Corn- 
media which treat of married life, draws his 
inferences from what hints Dante has left of 
his own conduct and its probable causes— 
in short, brings to bear on the elucidation of 
Gemma’s character an amount of erudition 
and of ingenuity which is rarely shown in an 
examination of the causes of an historical action 
which determined the fate of Europe. An¬ 
other interesting little article is one which 
deals with the Animal World as represented 
in the Divina Commedia. Among historical 
articles is one dealing with a plan of Florence 
in the year 1300, which is engraved in this 
volume; and another on the history of the 
Counts Guidi, who are so often mentioned in 
Dante’s writings. The volume also gives 
much information about MSS. of Dante, and 
contains a careful edition of the poems attri¬ 
buted to Dante found in ancient MSS. 
Among other po ints relating to textual 
criticism, Herr Witte publishes the curious 
lines interpolated in the thirty-third canto of 
the Inferno in a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, to which Mr. Moore, the Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, first called public atten¬ 
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tion. Herr Witte considers them to be an 
example of interpolations dictated by party 
animosity, which found a delight in putting 
antagonists in uncomfortable places. He 
admits, however, that, chronologically, this 
would be unsuitable for any age except that 
immediately succeeding the one in which 
Dante wrote, as the scene of Dante’s pilgrimage 
is laid in the year 1300; and he points out two 
similar instances of interpolation in a Bolog¬ 
nese MS. of 1380. 

We have said enough to indicate the varied 
learning which Herr Witte’s volume shows. 
Signor Benier would have done more effect¬ 
ually the work which he proposed to himself 
if he had been able to free himself more 
entirely from the trammels of learned contro¬ 
versy. His intention is to examine psycho¬ 
logically the conception of love which animates 
so much of Dante’s writings; but the results 
of psychological investigation, if they are to 
be of any weight, must be expressed in an 
artistic form, and must claim to be accepted 
on the ground that they give a coherent and 
satisfactory explanation of the interaction 
of feeling and thought in the mind of the 
author analysed. The psychologist must go 
forth equipped in his own armour only, free 
from prepossessions, and undeterred by the 
clamours raised by those who work on oppo¬ 
site methods. Signor Benier has not dated 
to do this entirely, and, consequently, is both 
tedious and confused. He says many things 
that are good, but he is too anxious to show 
himself learned, and to examine whatever 
anyone else has said. As regards Dante, the 
chief point which he sets himself to prove is 
that, whereas in the Divina Commedia the 
allegory has clothed itself with sensible shape, 
in the Vita Nuova the sensible shape has 
passed into an allegory of truth. He points 
out that Dante’s love was, in its origin, inde¬ 
terminate ; the events happen in “ una citfca,” 
“ in una casa,” “ in una via ” ; there is no 
description of the beauties of Beatrice. Con¬ 
temporaneously with the emotional love of 
Dante, arose a rational love; but the two 
were not always expressed contemporaneously. 
The allegorising tendency was present with 
Dante throughout the Vita Nuova, which, 
indeed, shows us the process by which it 
won its mastery. Signor Benier assigns 
the prose portion of it to the year 1291, 
and has no doubt that the donna pietosa 
represents philosophy. He concludes that 
the Vita Nuova shows us “ Dante engaged in 
a terrible conflict between the heart and 
the mind, between emotional love and 
rational love, between the new man of whioh 
he felt the germs within himself and the old 
man of which part still survived in him.” 
The conclusions of Signor Benier are in them¬ 
selves excellent, but they might have been 
arrived at without so much trouble as he has 
taken, and might have been expressed more 
shortly and more clearly. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s book does not olaim to be 
more than a popular exposition of Dante’s 
permanent teaching for all times. As such 
there is much to be said for it. It is short 
and to the point, and contains no blunders of 
importance—which is rather rare in English 
books dealing with Italian history. The fol¬ 
lowing metaphor, however, might be tolerated 
in the pulpit, but should scarcely have been 
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seriously committed to print:—“ At the 
touch of Dante’s staff the flintiest rock of 
metaphysical dogma yields the water of life, 
and in bis mouth the subtlest discussion of 
casuistry becomes a lamp to our feet.” 

M. Cbsightoit. 


Burnham Beeches. By F. G. Heath. With 
Eight Illustrations and a Map. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

This little book contains a description of 
Burnham Beeches and of Stoke Poges park 
and church, with an appendix recounting the 
steps taken by the author which led to the 
purchase of the Beeches by the Corporation 
of the City of London. 

Little did we think, when sent to play 
under the old pollard-trees as to a place 
where boys could by no possibility come to 
harm, where there was no chance of seeing or 
of being seen, and where the only difficulty 
was to find them when wanted—little did we 
think that we should ever hear that Burnham 
Beeches have become a part of London. The 
Beeches must have changed since then. We 
remember but one road and one bridle-path, 
besides the woodmen’s tracks. The roads 
marked on the map are unknown to us. 
Some old favourites, too, have evidently dis¬ 
appeared from among the trees. Nothing is 
said of that mighty stem, or rather three¬ 
fold trunk, through which one could ride 
on horseback, and in which twelve persons 
could sit and lunch. Did it fall in the 
rest storm about the year 1845, or was it 
estroyed in the fire of some ten years later ? 
Before these inroads on their singular uni¬ 
formity the Beeches were one of the most 
puzzling of forests in which to find one’s way. 
A woman of seventy-four, who had lived 
for more than thirty years in Egypt, told us 
that she was lost among them for an hour or 
two in the summer before she died. She was 
a woman of colour, and, though a pious 
Christian, was the only instance we ever met 
with in England of a real tree-worshipper. 
We once in her presence said something dis¬ 
respectful of the trees, and her solemn, stem 
rebuke, and still more the fire of fanaticism 
in her eye, startled us to terror. Her feeling 
was quite different in kind from that of the 
old keepers and officials of Windsor Park and 
Forest, when they told us their superstitious 
stories about particular trees. We have since 
found among the negroes of South America 
like instances of Christianity and the remains 
of a heathen worship, subsisting side by side 
in the same mind, apparently without any 
mutually destructive influence ; and we have 
observed also, though in a less marked degree, 
something similar among some of the peasants 
of the Pyrenean region. It was in them we 
learnt the elements of woodcraft, to notice 
the limit of each kind of undergrowth, and 
that by applying one’s ear to the ground one 
could work one’s way straight to an answer¬ 
ing shout or distant sound—a feat well-nigh 
impossible when upright. Almost as quaint 
as the forest was the society around. Making 
exception of the great nobility, the traditions, 
nay, the very tone and accents described in Jane 
Austen’s novels lingered there almost until 
the whistle of the railway engine was heard 
at Slough. There were old ladies of gentle 
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birth who drove in their carriages to market 
towns, not so much to purchase, as to gossip 
for hours at the counter with their favourite 
tradesmen; they talked equally familiarly with 
high and low, and yet with them none ever 
took a liberty. Their quaint charities would 
shock the nerves of a secretary of an organisa¬ 
tion society of onr day. In one hard season 
when no work was to be had, Lady Grenville, 
of Dropmore, employed half the scanty popu¬ 
lation in planting strawberries in her outlying 
woods; and many a feast have we had, and 
many a basketful have we brought home, of 
the produce of those plants. Almost every 
family around had its romance of humour or 
of tragedy. Of later days Mr. Heath mentions 
the Grotes and their distinguished guests; but 
he does not name one of these of whom 
we heard at almost our last visit to the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The labourers told us they would 
gladly walk a mile round after their day’s work 
was done on the chance of hearing the lady 
sing who was at Mrs. Grote’s. Her name was 
then Jenny Lind. 

Mr. Heath omits all legends and traditions; 
and his descriptions, though elaborate, are 
somewhat lacking in graoe and delicacy, and 
fail to bring out sufficiently the differentiae of 
the scenery and the flora of the Buckingham¬ 
shire gravels; of the illustrations, which are 
engravings made directly from photographs, 
we can hardly speak too highly. But Mr. 
Heath has done something better than any 
book, however good; he has secured this most 
delightful of all playgrounds for the citizens 
of London, and generations yet unborn will 
thank him for it. Only we fervently hope 
that regulations will be made and strictly 
enforced to prevent the fires of picnicking 
tourists from working even more harm than 
they did in former years when the Beeches 
were far less frequented than they are now 
or are likely to be in future. 

W. Webstee. 

Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State 

Papers relating to the Negotiations between 

England and Spain preserved in the 

Archives at' Simancas and elsewhere. Vol. 

IV. Part I. Henry VIII., 1529-30. 

Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. Rolls 

Series. (Longmans.) 

There has been no more important or in¬ 
teresting volume published in all the long 
series of Calendars of State Papers than this 
first part of the fourth volume of Spanish 
documents. Some of the preceding volumes 
and parts of volumes, with their supplements, 
have been noticed by us from time to time. 
But the special value of the publication now 
under review consists in this—that it com¬ 
pletes the evidence, which has been accumu¬ 
lating so fast of late years, as to the facts 
connected with the divorce of Catharine of 
Aragon. The divorce itself cannot be said 
to have been entirely completed till the sen¬ 
tence pronounced by Cranmer at the Court 
of Dunstable in 1533, a few months after 
the marriage with Anne Boleyn had been 
solemnised. But that sentence did not 
turn upon the real points of the case as 
they would have been brought before a 
court really competent to try and decide 
upon the question. Cranmer was made 


Arohbishop of Canterbury solely for the 
purpose of having the marriage between 
Henry and Catharine declared illegal, and of 
course the questions about the original bull 
and breve of dispensation, the virginity of 
Catharine at the time of her second mar¬ 
riage, the nature of the connexion between 
the King and Mary Boleyn the sister of 
Ann a, upon which the case materially de¬ 
pended, never came into question at all. 
All these points have been gradually eluci¬ 
dated of late years as the successive volumes 
of State Papers have been published. A 
good deal has been gleaned from previous 
volumes of the Spanish Calendar when this 
series of Calendars was under the superin¬ 
tendence of Bergenroth. Mr. Brewer’s Calen¬ 
dar has also furnished its quota, and the 
Records of the Reformation, published at 
Oxford in 1870, has certainly settled most of 
the doubtful points of this question. But 
the present volume furnishes an immense 
accumulation of evidence, both as regards 
these points and also the unscrupulous means 
used by the King to secure the determina¬ 
tions of English and foreign universities in 
his favour. It is now established that even 
Reginald Pole for a few weeks threw himself 
heartily, and, as appears, against his own 
better judgment, into the King’s side, and 
did his best to influence the French theolo¬ 
gians at Paris. It will be matter of surprise 
to most readers that a set of documents 
whioh for the most part are at Vienna, or in 
Spain, or at Brussels, should furnish so much 
information with regard to affairs in London 
and Paris. But it is not the first time that 
we have had occasion to remark on the ex¬ 
ceeding value of the despatches sent from 
the ambassadors of foreign Courts resident 
in London to their respective Governments. 
No one can have glanced ever so cursorily 
over Mr. Rawdon Brown’s recent volumes of 
Venetian State Papers without discovering 
how much light they throw on the domestic 
history of the period to which they belong. 
And the remark applies with special force to 
the history of the reign of Henry VIIL, 
which has hitherto been read mostly from 
the Protestant side. Till Dr. Lingard’s 
work was published there was no English 
history which gave anything like a fair and 
dispassionate account of the divoroe, and all 
the documents and diaries that have followed 
each other of late years in such rapid succes¬ 
sion have for the most part confirmed all his 
conjectures and strengthened our confidence 
in the truth of his conclusions. Dr. Lingard 
was right as regards all the points above 
mentioned, although the evidence he had to 
judge from was scanty in comparison with 
what we now possess. 

To a reader of the Venetian despatches, 
then, there is nothing very surprising in the 
fact that the letters of the imperial ambassa¬ 
dor in this volume should contain more about 
the gossip of the Court of Henry VIIL than 
is to be found in any other similar production. 
Eustace Chapuys was sent to England about 
the middle of 1529, and remained in or about 
London for some years. And nearly, if not 
quite, all the letters that he sent to the 
Emperor and the Lady Margaret, the Regent 
of Flandere, have been preserved in the 


archives at Vienna. He had been sent in 
succession to Don Inigo de Mendoza for the 
special purpose of watching the case of the 
divorce in the interests of the Queen and of 
her nephew the Emperor, who warmly 
espoused her cause. It is plain that he was 
admitted to the most confidential intercourse 
with the Queen, and that most of the infor¬ 
mation about her affairs comes from her own 
lips, while his frequent attendance at Court 
enables him to detail a great deal more about 
the mode of life of Henry and Anne Boleyn 
than oan be gathered from any other source. 
It has always been a mystery what was the 
exaot nature of the connexion. It is tolerably 
clear that during the months of the corre¬ 
spondence between Henry and Anne, she had 
held her ground, and in her aspiration to be 
Queen had resisted becoming the mistress of 
the King in the sense in which such a word 
would usually be understood. Whether the 
relation in which they stood was altered before 
the day of the marriage, which is now ascer¬ 
tained to have been November 14, 1532, 
or how long before, if at all, is still uncertain. 
The Frenoh ambassador had his suspicions, 
and Chapuys apparently has little doubt 
about the guilt of the intercourse at the end 
of the year 1530. Certainly Clement VII; 
had no doubt at all about it from the repre¬ 
sentations made to him which induoed him 
to issue the celebrated breve of January 1531, 
forbidding the King to entertain Anne 
Boleyn, and commanding him to restore 
Catharine of Aragon to her proper position as 
Queen-Consort. But this volume does not 
contain any direct evidence to enable us to 
settle the point, though, probably, if the 
despatches of the imperial ambassador for 
1531 are preserved as well as those of the two 
preceding years, we shall be better able to 
judge when Don Pascual de Gayangos issues 
the second and concluding part of his fourth 
volume. 

Want of space precludes us from giving 
any extracts from the correspondence; we 
must be content to refer our readers to the 
volume itself, assuring them that so far from 
being a mere dull Calendar of State Papers, 
a few of which, here and there, are possessed 
of interest, it contains scarcely any documents 
that a well-read historian could pass over, 
while the most ordinary reader, however 
little he may be acquainted with the history 
of the period, would understand most of the 
allusions in the letters which passed between 
the Emperor and Chapuys. It is very re¬ 
markable that so little attention has been 
paid in this country to the State Papers at 
Vienna, for nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since Bradford published from the archives 
at Vienna his Correspondence of the Emperor 
Charles V. and his Ambassadors at the Courts 
of England and France ; and unquestionably 
the selection made in that publication would 
have led to the supposition of an immense 
amount of hidden treasure beyond what this 
writer had brought to light or even knew of. 

However, it is not only on English affairs 
that this volume of State Papers throws light, 
but there are many letters from Rome, 
Venice, and elsewhere which illustrate the 
history of Europe, and which, so far as we 
can judge, have no business to appear in a 
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series of Calendars that profess to deal only 
with affairs in which England is specially con¬ 
cerned. We cannot affect to regret that this 
is so, but of course such an arrangement 
materially increases the bulk and the expense 
of these Calendars. Perhaps the point which 
will interest readers of English history 
most is the light that is thrown on the last 
few months of Wolsey’s life. Chapuys was 
evidently of opinion that Anne Boleyn’s 
influence might soon Be diminished, and that 
a return of the great Cardinal to the position 
he had formerly held was quite possible. 
He dwells upon the King’s great admiration 
of him, and tells how Henry had openly said 
that negotiations had never gone on so well 
since he had been dismissed from power. He 
evidently thinks that this remark of the 
King’s precipitated Wolsey’s ruin. At any 
rate, these despatches indicate an attempt on 
the part of the Cardinal of York to interfere 
in State matters to an extent which has not 
yet appeared. It seems that Agostini, his 
physician, was in constant communication 
with the imperial ambassador, and, if he is to 
be trusted, Wolsey must have been counselling 
with the Emperor’s friends to reinstate the 
Queen, and prevent the marriage with Anne 
Boley n, which he had for many months past been 
doing his best to promote, after he had found 
out that the King’s whole mind was set upon it. 
Agostini was probably a great scoundrel, and 
must have been the person who gave the in¬ 
formation which led to Wolsey’s arrest. It 
is plain that he was entertained by the Duke 
of Norfolk in a manner which is quite un¬ 
accountable unless he had performed, or 
was about to perform, some essential service; 
and we know that some years afterwards he 
boasted to Cromwell of some private,, unknown 
service that he had rendered to the cause, 
representing it as a claim for some pension or 
reward. 

This article might be extended indefinitely 
if we were to allude even briefly to the 
topics of interest to which this volume refers. 
We shall content ourselves with mentioning 
one more point, which to those who know the 
character of Beginald, afterwards the cele¬ 
brated Cardinal, Pole, will be an interesting 
addition to what has yet transpired about his 
early life. He appears, as we have already 
said, to have been employed by Henry on a 
mission to Paris to influence, as best he 
might be able, the divines and canonists of 
that university in favour of the divorce. It 
is not without some sorrow that we feel 
obliged, in the interests of truth, to say that 
he, fora time, threw himself heartily into the 
King’s views. His own recently discovered 
letters prove this, but the despatches of the 
imperial ambassador in London give us the 
intelligence, which we cannot affect to dis¬ 
believe, that he was even at that very time 
acting against his conscience. We wish there 
were to be found in the published correspond¬ 
ence of Cardinal Pole any such intimation. 
But Quirini’s collection will be searched in 
vain for any information on this point. 
Neither have we seen any intimation of it in 
any unpublished letters of Pole’s that we 
happen to have come across. We should 
have been glad if this had been otherwise. 
His conduct on this ocoasion is an undoubted 


blot on the character of his early years, and 
it would have been interesting to know that 
he had deeply repented of the steps he had 
been induced to take. All that we know is 
that he very soon did recant, and that he re¬ 
fused the offer of the archbishopric of York and 
the bishopric of Winchester, vacated by the 
death of Cardinal Wolsey, ratherthan continue 
to sanction the King’s unhallowed desires. 
We are for the first time in this volume 
informed of the conditions with which this 
offer of the preferment was clogged. The 
King had a project forgetting the divorce case 
argued in England by certain doctors on each 
side, with two to be umpires, and Warham 
of Canterbury was to be associated with Pole, 
with the implied condition that they should 
decide in favour of the King. It is possible 
that this very proposal was the means of 
opening Pole’s eyes to the iniquity of the 
whole proceeding. The story is told by 
Chapuys as if he were perfectly cognisant of 
all the particulars, and it fits in so well with 
the period at which Pole is known to have 
changed his mind that there seems no good 
reason for doubting its substantial truth. 

This is only a slight specimen of what may 
be found in this volume. We could only 
wish, in order to its wider circulation, that it 
were not so unwieldy in bulk, containing, as 
it does, nearly a thousand pages of an im¬ 
perial octavo size. Nicholas Pocock. 


RECENT PROVENCAL POETEY. 

Li CarbouniS. Par Felis Gras. 

Amour eFlour. Par Anfos Tavan, (Avignon: 

J. Boumanille.) 

It is now nearly twenty-five years since the 
inauguration of the Felibrige, or guild of 
poets, marked the renaissance of the Provencal 
language as a literary medium. That 
singular movement, which presents so many 
interesting aspects—having all the seeming 
vitality and some of the freshness of a wild 
flower springing from the hollow of a dead 
tree—has become widely extended since its 
first humble beginnings. 

Among the more recent and more impor¬ 
tant volumes of verse which have been pub¬ 
lished in Provencal are an epic in twelve 
oantos by M. Felis Gras and a collection of 
poems, chiefly lyric, by M. Anfos Tavan. In 
1869 M. Gras obtained the first honourable 
mention at the floral games at Aix for his 
poem on the given subject, “Provencal 
Poetry under the Beign of Berenger IV. and 
Beatrice; ” and fugitive verses of his have 
sinceappearedfromtimetotime. Li Carbounie 
is, however, his magnum opus, and ranks 
among the more serious works of the modem 
Prove^al literature. At the Concours held at 
Montpellier by the Society of the Bomance 
Languages, a copy of the Venus of Arles in 
bronze was awarded to M. Gras for his epic. 
That we have here no dilettante poet, with a 
brief lyrio utteranoe such as is given to most 
cultivated and imaginative men—no mere 
local enthusiast inspired by the rehabilita¬ 
tion of his dialect and the general ferment 
around him—is amply proved by the solid 
nature of the work done by M. Gras, the 
subject he has chosen, and the form he 
has adopted. These prove that he has the 


sustained inspiration of a real poet, and that 
he is ready to assert his belief in the vitality 
of the harmonious language of his province 
by using it as his medium. 

It is very unusual to find among the works 
of his Provencal contemporaries a poem so 
little subjective, one might even say so little 
biographical, as Li Carbounie. It contains 
nothing personal, except an expression of 
patriotic and local feeling, which forms the 
motto of the book, and flings back, as it 
were, the charge that the Provencal re¬ 
vivalists are in any way separatists. We 
give the French translation : 

“ J’aime mon village plus que ton village. 

J’aime ma Provence plus que ta province. 

J’aime la France pins que tout! ” 

But if M. Gras has not sought to transcribe 
the incidents of his own life in a poetic form, 
or been inspired by his personal joys and 
sorrows, he nevertheless sings with a full 
and impassioned voice. “ Begin, oh heart! 
for the torrent there is no dam ; and if the 
fruit be ripe it must be gathered, or the 
bough will break.” The hero of Li Carbounie 
is a charcoal burner of the Mont Ventour. 
Fired by a love of change, and feeling his 
young life and energy restless within him, he 
determines to seek adventures in the plains 
and towns below, and to learn further of the 
ways of men. Something of the ferment of 
the time—for Louis XVI. is on the throne— 
has ascended to the lonely heights of the 
Ventour, “ where the wind ceaselessly modu¬ 
lates, and scatters the scent of the pine 
forests,” and Beginel ends his impetuous 
answer to his father’s remonstrances and 
tears with “ As for us, we live in darkness, 
our noses in our chaldrons ! We watch the 
eagle’s flight, we hear the wolf howl, our axe 
fells the trees every day of the year, and we 
reach the threshold of death with souls void 
and empty." So he sets forth, but not with¬ 
out a burst of uncontrolled tears and lamen¬ 
tations, as befits his Southern nature, for 
does he not leave behind his first love, the 
maiden called Annonciadel On his way 
down the mountain, Beginel comes upon a 
band of robbers in a cave, dividing their 
spoils. His efforts to suffocate them by 
setting fire to some thatch at the entrance to 
their lair are abortive ; but here we have the 
first encounter between the robber-chief, 
Oursan, and the hero, whose enmity only ends 
with the book. It would take too long a space 
to follow Beginel in all his adventures and 
travels. At his first halting-place, the game¬ 
keeper’s lodge of the Castle of St Lambert, 
Oursan in vain seeks to wreak his vengeance, 
waiting till the moon, “tawny, like a bee 
held in the hand of God,” rises on the 
horizon. Victor in this second combat, 
Beginel continues his travels, and takes part 
in a mighty wolf-hunt. We next see him 
join a band of harvesters, whose journey to 
the great labour-market takes them through 
Isle, where the fisher-folk are making holiday. 
The boasts and taunts of Coriace, the 
wrestler, are more than the mountaineers can 
bear, and Beginel, who has accepted the 
insignia of chief and leader of the band—the 
cup, the brandy-flask, the sprigs of box— 
vindicates the honour of his company, and 
throws Coriace in a public wrestling-match. 

oogle 
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At Arles, where the companies of reapers 
assemble in great numbers waiting to be 
hired in the market-place, Reginel and his 
stalwart mountaineers are soon singled out, 
and the band goes to work at Faraman. 
Here the hero, in whose heart the image of 
the pure and tender Annonciade has been as 
a talisman against baser loves, falls under 
the spell of Mionnet, the beautiful gleaner. 
“The sun beat fiercely. With a reed for 
goad, the girl led the wine-laden bulls. 
The beasts paid no heed to her, but, with 
horns pointed sideways, they cropped the 
grass in the pathway as they journey’d. 
At last they reach the harvest-field, and 
quickly the maiden unyokes, and places the 
full jars under the tamarind-trees.” Reginel 
is called upon to render some slight service, 
and forgets Ann onciade in a burst of unre¬ 
strained passion. “ When, like a bee, he had 
sucked the honey from the flower,” he leaves 
Mionnet, with promises of presents and 
trinkets, which, he is to get for her in the 
neighbouring town of Marseilles; but there 
the sight of vice flaunting unashamed 
sickens him; a mighty loathing and unrest 
fills his soul, and, full of disgust and self- 
reproach—Mionnet deceived and Annonciade 
betrayed—he turns his steps towards his 
mountains. No peace awaits him there, as 
Ours&n, making the most of Reginel’s 
absence, has invaded the hamlet of Verdoulier 
with his band of robbers, and, though his 
design on Annonciade has been frustrated, 
her father is taken prisoner and dismay and 
dread fill every heart. The epic concludes 
with the great final combat between Oursan 
and Reginel, in which the latter remains 
victor, and burns out in a few fiery hours the 
stains of passion and the superabundance of 
his restless energy. 

Here are interest, movement, incident, con¬ 
siderable power, a fine subject full of local 
colour, and yet we are Btruck by an absence 
of artistic proportion and a tendency to 
exaggeration. There is a want of that 
Homeric dignity and concentration of energy 
which give us the sense of masterly control 
in the midst of the keenest action—a lack of 
the duly restrained force which gauges the 
real measure of power. We feel a little 
bewildered at times by M. Gras’ episodes 
and descriptions; nature becomes distorted 
to provide suitable surroundings for his 
turgid and sometimes raving characters. 
The flowers and streams sob, the sun’s disc 
is like the face of a drunken man, Oursan 
vomits forth frightful blasphemies, the devil 
yells in his ears, even the harvest ripens on a 
large, fierce scale. We turn from a weari¬ 
some repetition of this Sturm und Drang 
style, which really weakens the fine graphic 
passages with whioh the poem abounds, to 
little bits, nay, single lines, of quiet descrip¬ 
tion with a feeling of positive relief. There 
can be no doubt, however, that M. Gras has 
produced a great work full of life and colour, 
and when he has put curb and rein upon his 
Pegasus, and controlled its fiery energy, we 
hope he will give us further opportunities of 
following him in his flights with the unmixed 
admiration and pleasure we anticipate. 

In M. Anfos Tavan's graceful and pathotio 


work, Amour e Plour, we come upon the more 
general characteristics of Provencal poetry. 
This collection of verses is prefaced by a 
biographioal notice of the author, and before 
we take up the poems in a purely critical 
and unbiassed frame of mind our sympathies 
are enlisted on his behalf. His birthplace is 
described with loving minuteness. A son of 
the people, he was taken from the village 
school at twelve years old, and taught the 
cycle of field labours that vary with the 
changing seasons. One master-passion filled 
his mind in the midst of his duties—namely, 
reading. The church psalms which he found 
in his breviary were a source of endless de¬ 
light to the lad; and the long evenings when 
the farm-work was done, the midday hour 
allotted for dinner and siesta, were the 
opportunities of leisure given and seized. 
Then the yearning for lyric utterance came. 
From the first he met with sympathy and 
encouragement, for his tender or playful 
rendering of events and feelings whioh were 
understood and recognised by his surround¬ 
ings met with a ready hearing. After 
dwelling enthusiastically on the sympathy 
of Mends, the first triumphs, the brother¬ 
hood of poets, M. Tavan briefly adds that he 
became a soldier, and on leaving the army 
found himself so weakened by marsh-fever as 
to be no longer fit for the wholesome labours 
of his boyhood, and so aocepted employment 
on the railway. “ I will not further relate 
my story,” he says; “it is too sad, and 
moreover, why dwell upon it in this preface ? 
A poet’s life is mostly found in his verses, 
and in mine, I must tell you, is all my life. 
I, a son of the soil, who have seen little, 
have studied not at all, and therefore have 
not learnt much, I could not do otherwise 
than sing what I have felt—my joys and 
sorrows—that is to say, my life.’’ So we 
come to the book itself feeling that we have 
been brought into that immediate oontact 
with an author which is not perhaps the 
best preparation for impartial criticism. His 
social position, his individual experiences, 
have no purely literary interest, and yet we 
feel under the indescribable charm of a per¬ 
sonal influence, and realise once more how 
difficult it is to separate this graceful literary 
revival from the glamour of its surroundings. 
Nor should we forget, in dwelling on the 
personal character of much modem Provencal 
poetry, that the singer of to-day only walks 
in the footsteps of his predecessors; for, as 
Mr. Hueffer points out in his history of Pro¬ 
vencal life and literature in the Middle Ages, 
“the troubadour was the lyric singer, par 
excellence, speaking in his own undisguised 
person and of his own subjective passions.” 

By the time we have read through Amour 
e Plour we know much of that story which 
M. Tavan withheld in his prefaoe. We know 
his Mends; we make acquaintance, in a poem 
remarkable for elevation of tone and pathos, 
with Ange Faudrin, “ peasant and sculptor of 
Castel-nou;” we almost hear the chink of 
glasses that must have accompanied the re¬ 
frain of the epithalamiums, the crooning 
voice in which the birth-songs were sung; 
we know the events that touched him, the 
places that stamped themselves on his 
memory, the companions he has lost and 


lamented. There is a great charm in the 
writing; slight things are made graceful and 
piquant in the telling, suoh as a stolen kiss, 
a look of hair, or the eternal mythos of the 
sleeping beauty in a new setting. Fancy- 
struck the poet would seem to have been 
many times; indeed, he says, “ All the girls 
I have loved live in my verses, and, without 
umbrage, may see themselves as in a faithful 
mirror.” With a very delicate hand they 
are traced, and without a shadow of fatuity. 
But Desirado, the desire of his heart, was Ins 
last and real love, and many are the verses 
addressed to her of exceeding tenderness. 
Alas! the joy is soon turned to wailing; the 
wife dies in childbirth, and the grace and 
sprightliness of utterance become something 
infinitely pathetic. If, as Poe says in hiB 
Philosophy of Composition, “the death of 
a beautiful woman is unquestionably the most 
poetical topic in the world, and equally is it 
beyond doubt that the lips best suited for 
such topic are those of a bereaved lover,” 
then, with so fine a subject, and with a sweet 
sonorous medium, no wonder that the poet, 
singing from a full heart and with a genuine 
lyric utterance, has produced work full of 
pathos and beauty. We are also struck by 
the childlike and submissive faith that are 
expressed; here is none of the unsatisfied 
questioning:— 

“Would I shirk assurance on each point I can but 
guess? 

Does the soul survive the body ? Is there God’s 
self—no or yes ? ’’ 

Only once, when the child follows the mother 
whose life it had cost, is a note of extreme 
bitterness rung out. We would draw atten¬ 
tion to one other poem, that on the death of his 
mother, which loss seems to have left his life 
desolate indeed. Here is a lovely and tender 
picture worthy of Israels or Faed—verses in 
which we hear something of a child’s cry 
after its mother wrung from a strong man’s 
heart. It is in poems of this kind that an 
outsider will probably find a greater charm 
-and pleasure than in the more ambitious 
work of the revivalists. M. Tavan could 
hardly have written his poems, with their 
harmony of beauty and perfect simplicity of 
expression, in any of the more cultivated and 
literary languages without being an excep¬ 
tional genius. An unsophisticated nature, a 
pastoral life, a lyric gift, a language, as it 
now exists, new to literary uses and yet fully 
adequate to express such a nature and such 
a life—for such a combination we must look 
to Provence. 

M. Tavan received the tazza in bronze 
given by the Society of tbe Romance Lan¬ 
guages, at the Concourt at Montpellier. 

Emixje L. Mabzials. 
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The Last of the KerArses. By William 

Minturn. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Catching a Tartar. By G. Webb Appleton. 

3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

The daring use of the supernatural which 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne makes in most of his 
stories puts them almost beyond the range of 
criticism, and it cannot be denied that they 
owe most of their interest to this supernatural 
element and to the air of reality and fact with 
which it is introduced. To say that one of 
this author’s marvellous tales is “ improbable ” 
is only to say that it has been a true expression 
of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s genius; and Archi¬ 
bald Malmaison, while lacking the natural 
interest of some of the other stories, deals 
even more largely with the supernatural. 
The introductory chapter is written with an 
amusing air of probability which heightens 
the after-effect of the narrative. Archibald 
Malmaison changes his identity every seven 
years, and appears to change it for that of an 
ill-fated and eccentric ancestor. The com¬ 
plications to which this leads in all the affairs 
of life are exciting, and are sustained with 
interest, but they are sinister and unpleasant, 
and the final tragedy caused by this extra¬ 
ordinary change is horrible and haunting. 
The whole effect of the book is one of un¬ 
mitigated horror, and we miss the character¬ 
drawing of Garth and the picturesqueness of 
The Laughing Mill. With such an idea to 
develop, it would have been possible to create 
a much more subtle and artistic effect had 
it been expanded and worked out in a more 
deliberate way; but, as it is, it is simply 
weird and frightful, though sufficiently 
interesting to fascinate the reader to the end. 

Mrs. Leith Adams has written simply and 
with grace of every-day life in a picturesque 
northern village. She has dared to believe 
in the interest of the ordinary lives lived 
around us, and has written with loving 
reverence of what she has seen when she has 
looked into the 

“ Depths of human souls ; 

Souls that appear to have no depth at all 

To careless eyes.” 

She has drawn one village portrait after 
another with clearness, humour, and skill; 
has made the village clerk our personal friend ; 
has thrown a glamour round the lady of the 
manor and her brave son, the doctor, the mys¬ 
terious lady organist, the high-minded clergy¬ 
man, his silly wife and bright daughter, the 
Dissenting minister’s family, and the little 
drudge of London lodgings. The plot of the 
story is somewhat strained and improbable. 
The sad story which is the hidden secret of 
the organist heroine, Madelon Lemoine, is 
not like much of real life, though it may have 
been an exceptional case; but we forget this 
as one true piece of nature after another 
rises to our minds. Those who prefer 
sensational incident may be inclined to 
think the descriptions long and the char¬ 
acters tedious; but even they cannot quarrel 
with the shipwreck, the graphic account of 
the visitation of cholera, and the mysterious 
disappearance of Madelon, while the more 
cultured will find a refreshing repose and 
calm in the pretty, home-like scenery of the 
seaside village, with its common joys and 
sorrows. It was unnecessary, perhaps, to 


make the typical Dissenter such a broad 
caricature, but he is redeemed by the death 
of his wife and his pathetic after-career. 
Neither is it shown sufficiently how Madelon 
came to possess so much influence over Sir 
Basil Kirwen, her lover. The correction of 
the proofs has been carelessly done. How 
the printers should have been allowed to leave 
such words as “ carroll,” “ skillful,” “ pail- 
ing,” “steming," “irresistably,” “redout- 
able,” “happend,” “whisp,” “rosey,” and 
“ Johnathan,” or to say that “ an organ was 
formerly opened” when the author meant 
“ formally,” or that “ a long area of scores ” 
was paid off, or to speak of “ a slutchy lawn,” 
it is hard to understand in a story otherwise 
so charming. 

“His Excellency the Ambassador Extra¬ 
ordinary” seems to be an idealised Satan, 
living in a large town, bringing his malign 
influence to bear on all the lives around 
him, and destroying, as far as he can, all 
efforts made for the good of humanity. At 
the same time, there is an element of 
pathos introduced into his character which 
reminds us of the old Scotchwoman’s desire 
“ to pray for the puir de’il.” But the whole 
book is so fragmentary and so bewildering 
that to follow any thought in it consecutively 
is a task beyond the power of an ordinary 
mind. The ambassador, Viscount Malign, 
lives in a palace and is attended by a favourite 
puma named Lais and an Egyptian servant 
named Keops. There is a beautiful lady 
called Madonna, and a beautiful youth named 
Julian, who ought to love each other, but are 
tempted to love other people, and there is a 
good philanthropist who works among the 
poor in a bad district, and perishes among 
the ruins when by a fortunate accident the 
whole neighbourhood is burnt down. So 
much we have been able to extract; but with 
difficulty, which may be accounted for if a 
short specimen is given of the style of some 
of the writing. The beautiful youth addresses 
the ambassador thus :— 

“One night,” says Julian, dreamily, flushed 
with the generous wine—"one night I stood 
with Madonna at a window looking forth upon 
the stars. She was very dear to me. I em¬ 
braced her in some small manner, never having 
done so before, and conscience stung me—because 
it never had been done before. So I looked up 
ashamed. There fell upon me the glance of a 
dreadful eye. I know not whose. I have been 
unhappy ever sinoe.” 

Thira; or, the Cairn Braich, is a really 
interesting romance of the time of the Norman 
Conquest. It owes some of its inspiration to 
Sir Bulwer Lytton and to Sir Walter Scott, 
and it has taken some liberties with history; 
but the result is a stirring story of stirring 
times. Thira is the cast-off wife of Earl 
Godwin, who, in return for her wrongs, has 
vowed vengeance on Harold and his brothers. 
She lives the life of a sorceress in the Welsh 
forests. The Druidical worship which sur¬ 
vived in Wales so much longer than in 
England is brought in with due and pic¬ 
turesque effect, and the life in the “Cairn 
Braich,” the old hill fortress, is graphically 
described. Eadwulf, the young hero, is 
Malcolm, the heir to the Scottish throne, in 
disguise; but, instead of marrying Margaret 
the Saxon, as we have been taught to believe 


he did, he falls in love with Evila, a British 
princess who has been hidden by the Druids 
in the Cairn Braich; and the adventures of 
these two in England with Harold, and in 
Prance with William of Normandy, are the 
theme of the story. The description of the 
gross superstition of the monks of this period, 
contrasting unfavourably with the Druidical 
Pantheism which survived, is a clever point 
in the book; and some of tbe scenes are full of 
romantic power and strength, especially those 
which describe Thira’s sorceries, her horrible 
rites with her son Sweyn, and the savage 
pride of Griffith ap Hewel’s widow, who was 
loved by Harold and cursed by Thira. The 
scenes, manners and customs, and history of 
the time have been carefully studied and used, 
and the story, which is supposed to have been 
preserved among the monkish annals, and 
then translated into readable modem English, 
was worth telling. 

The Last of the Kerdrecs promised at its 
eommencement to be a thoroughly interesting 
story of the French Revolution. The three 
principal characters—Blanche, the artist girl 
who belonged to the people; Andre, the 
young Breton noble; and Jean le Potet, his 
unknown brother—poacher, smuggler, and 
contraband dealer in salt—are all vigorous 
pictures, and could well have sustained the 
interest of this short story; but the writer 
loses his hold on them, going off into un¬ 
necessary details of the history of the time, 
and lamely dragging them in again at the 
end of the book only to put Blanche and her 
lover to death by the guillotine through the 
treachery of Jean le Potet, whose savage love 
for the artist girl in its blind impulse of 
obedience and brutal awakening to revenge is 
the oleverest part of the book. 

Catching a Tartar depends for its interest 
chiefly upon its plot, in which Martha Sum- 
merfield, an American girl, searches for her 
father, who has disappeared mysteriously 
from New York in the company of a certain 
Mrs. Warren. She discovers, after many ad¬ 
ventures, that he has been drowned, and that 
he is not her father, but that all his money 
has been stolen by Mrs. Warren’s maid, who 
is apparently the “ Tartar ” who is “ caught.” 
There is a certain smartness in the writing, 
but the characters are so irretrievably vulgar 
that it is difficult to feel any interest in 
them. To follow through three volumes the 
fortunes, or rather misfortunes, of a heroine 
to whom it is a matter of indifference that 
her lover is given to drinking, and who talks 
slang and winks, is beyond the power of most 
novel-readers. F. M. Owen. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Whiting on this subject a few weeks since in 
the Academy, we felt compelled to tax the 
editors of the “ Clarendon ” and “ Pitt Press” 
classical school-books with what seemed to us 
a grave error in their ohoioe of texts for annota¬ 
tion. The demand which, these series should 
meet is a demand for new school books, not for 
alternative editions of old ones which have been 
well edited already. Thisfact.itseemedto us, the 
curators of both University Presses had omitted 
to realise; and, in the interests both of teaohers 
and learners, we thought it necessary to call 
attention to the omission. We are therefore 
especially glad to welcome from each Press a 
real attempt to break new ground, to introduce 
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into the curricula, of English schools portions of 
classical literature which, for want of sufficient 
editing, have hitherto been exoluded from them. 
The Vera Historia of Lucian, edited by Mr. 
Jerrara for the Clarendon Press, is a real 
acquisition, for which schoolmasters ought to 
be grateful. It is a pleasant and amusing 
romanoe, written in Greek, which, though not 
Attio of the best period, is at least an exceedingly 
good imitation of it, idiomatic enough to be 
instructive to a clever boy, and easy enough to 
be intelligible to a dull one. Mr. Jerram 

S refaoes his work with a very readable intro- 
uotion (from whioh, however, we hope he will 
omit in future editions an enumeration of 
English translations which is likely to 
be only too useful to some of his school¬ 
boy readers), and his notes seem scholarly, 
and (so far as we can judge without 
actual trial) suited to the learners for 
whom they are intended. A suggested emenda¬ 
tion at L 236 C AepoKapSaxtt for ‘AtpoKopaxts) 
strikes us as ingenious and not improbable. Yet 
Mr. Jerram’s objections to the usual reading 
are perhaps a little Overstrained. If Lucian 
ooula not talk of “air-crows” because “all 
crows are suoh,’ r surely we should have for the 
same reason to emend’AcpoKtsvcnrcs in L 234. 
Mr. Jerram, indeed, translates this word 
“ gnat-riders; ” and his rendering suits well 
the description which follows it in the text. But, 
after all, the literal meaning of ’Atpoicwvawrts 
must be “ air-gnatsand, if the editor can 
swallow an air-gnat, we do not think he need 
strain at an air-crow. 

Equally oommendable as a genuine addition 
to the existing stock of school-books is Alexander 
in India, a compilation from the eighth and 
ninth books of Q. Curtius, edited for the Pitt 
Press by Messrs. Heitland and Baven. What¬ 
ever may be the defeots of Curtius as an 
historian and a writer, and these (as the editors 
frankly admit in their Introduction) are neither 
few nor small, the portions of Latin prose- 
literature hitherto accessible to the average 
English schoolboy are not so large that we can 
afford to be fastidious. And, after all, the 
work of Curtius has merits of its own, which, 
in former generations, made it a favourite with 
English scholars, and which still make it a 
popular text-book in Continental schools. 
Though not yet inoluded, we believe, in the 
excellent series of Haupt and Sauppe, it figures 
in the list of Teubner’s School Classics with 
German notes, and a plain text of it has been 
issued by Hedioke (Berlin: Weidmann), which 
forms the basis or the present edition. The 
reputation of Mr. Heitland is a sufficient 
guarantee for the scholarship of the notes, 
whioh are ample without being exoeesive, and 
the book is well furnished with all that is 
needful in the nature of maps, indexes, and 
appendices. 

Among recent numbers of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
classical series we notice first Mr. W. W. Capes’ 
Livy, Book* XXL and XXII.: Hannibal* First 
Campaign in Italy. It is needless to say that, 
from the historical and antiquarian side, Mr. 
Capes has treated his subject admirably. We 
cannot speak with quite as unmixed praise of 
the phUologioal part of the commentary, though 
we would not disparage unduly a book which is 
unquestionably a great advance on previous 
editions. Thus we cannot but think the pro¬ 
minence given to Corssen’s etymological specu¬ 
lations excessive in a work not primarily 
intended as a treatise on Latin etymology. And 
in matters of verbal interpretation and syntax 
Mr. Capes does not seem to us so safe a guide as 
in those subjects whioh he has made more 
especially his own. For example, in xxi., 17, 8 
(duae Romanoe legionet cum euo iusto equitatu), it 
is surely clear from the clauses following that 
*wo and iusto are not mere equivalents, as Hr. 


Capes’ note seems to imply. Bather suo = 
Romano and distinguishes the 600 Roman cavalry 
from the 1,600 of the allies; just as three lines 
below we have mille equite* socios contrasted with 
texcento* Romano*. And in section 9 of the same 
chapter we cannot imagine why Mr. Capes takes 
eodem versa to agree with “ millia ... or 
all the forces specified.” No wonder that, 
holding this view, he should call the reading of 
the text “ harsh.” But why not construe eodem 
versa with Gallia provincial and understand 
eodem to refer to Spam, the centre of operations 
for one Consul, as Africa was for the other ? In 
his note on xxiL, 4, 2, the editor seems to 
separate ubi from maxims, which surely should 
be taken together, “ exactly where" (like quum 
maxima, xxv., 33, &o.). In section 4 of the same 
ohapter, Madvig is represented as “ suggesting 
acceptae for deceptae, but not venturing to change 
the text.” But Madvig now (see Emendationes 
Livianae, 1877) retains and justifies deceptae. In 
xxiL, 5, 1, Mr. Capes’ “ state of panic ” suggests 
a wrong idea of the meaning of trepida. The 
essential idea of res trepida is not, if we 
may so express ourselves, subjective, but objective; 
it is not “a state of alarm,” but “an issue 
trembling on the balance ”—a “ critical mo¬ 
ment,” or (to borrow a vulgar but expressive 
phrase) “ a case of touch-and-go.” Again, in 
xxii., 7, 4, auctum ex vano is not, as Mr. Capes 
says, Madvig’s suggestion, though it is adopted 
by Madvig, who calls it “ Walohii oonieotura ” 
{Emend. Liv., a.l.). A more important mis¬ 
representation of Madvig’s present views is to 
be found in the note on xxl, 59, 7. He now 
rejects, and combats in a note of some length 
in his Emendationes, the reading magis dubia 
aut, which Mr. Capes describes him as thinking 
“ probable.” Some of the above errors may be 
mere slips due to haste, but the note on xxi., 53, 
i, strikes us as involving a real and grave mis¬ 
apprehension of a fundamental doctrine of 
Latin syntax. “ Quantum ingemiscant .... 
si videant ” is a quite regular and normal 
instanoe of an hypothesis relating to a purely 
imaginary future event: “How would they 
groan, if they were to see?” [cf. Boby, Lot. 
Gr., 1532 (a.)]. And Mr. Capes' note, “ The 
pres. subj. implies that (he shades of their 
ancestors were actually oonscious of the dis¬ 
grace,” seems to us not only needless, but in 
point of fact untrue. Does Horace's “ Ter si 
resurgat murus aeneus,” &o., imply that the 
wall of Troy “ was actually ” rising three times ? 
In Mr. Capes’ text, which he wisely takes from 
Madvig, we notice a certain number of in- 
aocuraoies which he will correct (we trust) in 
future editions. There are no less than three 
on one page (p. 102)—L 15, in omitted before 
frumentatores ; 1.19, a comma misplaced; 1. 25, 
proprior for propior. Surely the proofs of this 
page must have somehow escaped revision! 
Again, on p. 145 we notice Sempronius for 
Sempronium, on p. 118 naturum for naturam, 
and on p. 100 afferet for afferrd. Such slips as 
we have indicated are very unfortunate in a 
book whose general merits entitle it to a fore¬ 
most place among the school-books of the 
future. 

Among other volumes in the same series 
which have reached us is Prof. Mayor’s Juvenal , 
Sat. XII. — XVI. The amount of learning and 
ingenuity whioh the professor oontrives to 
display within the limits of so small a bpok is 
something quite surprising. But we cannot 
honestly say that he has given us the ideal 
sohool edition of Juvenal. The notes literally 
bristle with references to authors whose works 
are often inaccessible to the average student, 
and whose names are almost always so dis¬ 
guised by the strange abbreviations which Prof. 
Mayor employs to economise space that it needs 
something more than the average student’s 
knowledge of literary history to recognise (hem 
at all. Then half the notes, at least, consist of 


Greek and Latin quotations often quite as 
hard to construe as the text they are supposed 
to explain. And such remarks as the following, 
whioh we quote verbatim, and which is really 
no unfair example of Prof. Mayor’s method, 
will have, we are oonvinoed, absolutely no 
meaning at all to the majority of his readers:— 

“In a military diploma from Sardinia dated 
Hadrian’s 11th year of trib. pot. i.e. a.d. 127 
Borghesi (oeuvres v. 63—71) for VXIO IYNCO 
reads L. Aemilio Junco, whom with Sex. Julius 
Severus he makes coss. on 5 Oct. 127. He cites 
another Aemilius Juncns CIG 1346. But Renier, 
who had a squeeze of the diploma, asserts,’’ tea., too. 
(p. 157). 

How many boys, or undergraduates either for 
that matter, would have patience to unravel a 
puzzle of this sort? And how much wiser 
would they grow in the process if they did 
unravel it ? It may seem audaoious to join issue 
with Prof. Mayor on a question of interpretation. 
But in one passage, at least, we must venture 
to do so. On eodem in Sat. xiv., 8, he annotates 
“as the truffle;” and on mergere, in the next 
line, “ to swallow xi. 39.” As to the first point, 
comparing the use of idem in w. 5, 30, 76, we 
cannot doubt that the old explanation “ as his 
father” is the correct one. And as to mergers 
ficdlas, considering that we have just had raidere 
tubera and condire boletum, it seems more natural 
to understand mergere ficdlas of sousing the 
beccafiooee in the sauce than of “ swallowing 
them.” Nor, we think, does Prof. Mayor’s 
quotation justify his interpretation. ‘ ‘ Mersis 
in ventrem ” we find there; and this is mani¬ 
festly no proof that mergere can stand alone as 
simply equivalent to vorare. 

Me. Simpson's Catullus, Select Poem, in the 
same series, has evidently been produoed with 
great care, and in many respects is a creditable 
performance. But we do not greatly admire his 
introductions and preliminary essays, whioh are, 
to say truth, somewhat pompous and tawdry in 
style. Nor do we think his style of translation 
felioitous on the whole {e.g., lxii., 54, mitem 
educat uvam, “ plump the mellow duster ”; 
ii., 8, cum gravis acquiescd ardor, “ when my 
crushing fire shall slaoken ; ” iv., 3, neque ullius 
natantis impetujn trabis nequisse praderire, “ no 
timber floated whose dash she failed to head ”). 
And we are quite clear that his notes contain a 
good deal of translation and paraphrase, whioh 
oan serve no end but that of sparing the student 
a reference to his dictionary, and which might 
just as well, or better, have been omitted. But 
his oritioal remarks are sensible, and he has 
consulted all the best authorities. There are 
two appendices, one on the “ Versification of 
Catullus,” and one on his diotion, which must 
have cost the oompiler enormous trouble, and 
are really valuable contributions to the ques¬ 
tions with which they deal. In a list of the 
obligations of Catullus to Greek authors (p. 
xxxii. of the preliminary matter), we miss a 
notice of the correspondences between Cat., 
lxii., and theEpithal. Fragm. of Sappho (94,95, 
Bergk). On the whole, we think that with some 
judicious pruning this would make an excellent 
school-book; and it might be well that this 
pruning should extend here and there to the 
text, for we cannot oonsider such passages as 
lxi., 128—150, desirable reading for a young 
student. 

A Child’s Fird Latin Book, by Theoph. D. 
Hall (Murray), and Elementa Latina, by W. H. 
Morris (Longmans), are fair samples of the kind 
of book which any teacher of moderate experi¬ 
ence oould produce on a fortnight’s notioe. 
They oonsist half of paradigms and the like, 
whioh are to be found in any grammar, half of 
exceedingly dull sentences in Latin and English 
for translation and re-translation. We suppose 
there must be a demand for such books, as they 
continue to appear; but we cannot imagine 
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where such a demand exists, and we pity the 
boys who are its victims. 

Equally dull are the sentences in Mr. Sykes' 
Introductory Exercises in Latin Prose (Collins), 
but it is something that he does not pad his 
book with paradigms. Mr. H. Belcher’s Short 
Exercises in Latin Prose Composition (Mac¬ 
millan) is a work of more merit, and might be 
useful in the hands of a good teacher. But we 
should think it a pity to confine a boy’s first 
attempts at Latin prose wholly to the translation 
of isolated sentences, however well selected. 
Such work has its uses, but it is tedious when 
carried beyond a certain point, and tedium is a 
fatal obstacle to intellectual development. The 
Synthetic Latin Delectus, by Edward Bush 
(Macmillan)', is introduced with a considerable 
nourish of trumpets, in the shape of a highly 
panegyrical Introduction by Dr. W. F. Moul¬ 
ton, and an author’s Preface in which the polite 
hrases of the patron are repaid with interest 
y the client. “The plan of the work,” says 
Dr. Moulton, “ is briefly this—Teach Latin by 
means of the general principles of analysis.” 
This statement of the plan of the work is un¬ 
deniably brief, but we fail, unfortunately, to 
grasp its precise meaning. Nor does an 
examination of the work itself reveal any 
special novelty of plan in its first part, beyond 
the adoption in headings of sections of an 
exceedingly cumbrous and repellent termi¬ 
nology. In part ii., however, we do seem to 
trace a plan which is certainly novel, and 
which may, for anything we know to the con¬ 
trary, be analytical. First, we have eight pages 
of alternate short verse and prose extracts, 
sandwiched together in the oddest conceivable 
manner ; two lines of Caesar, then two lines of 
Ovid, then two more of Caesar, and so on. Next 
comes a page of rather longer prose extracts, 
then a page of similar verse extracts, &c., ad 
nauseam. Dr. Moulton informs us in his Intro¬ 
duction that he intends to use this book at a 
school of his own, and that he “ anticipates the 
happiest results from this course.” We hope he 
may get them ! 

We notice Trade on the Greek Language, Nos'. 
VIII., IX., and X., by Frederick Parker 
(Simpkin and Marshall), only on account of its 
misleading title. Beally, the book consists 
only of sundry arrogant and ignorant little dis¬ 
quisitions on the text and interpretation of the 
Greek Testament. In tract No. IX. the author 
tells us that “ the time has now arrived when 
the comparative value of the MSS. of the Holy 
Scriptures ought to be definitely determined.” 
This desirable result he proposes to attain by 
drawing a line at the sixth century, ignoring 
all subsequent MSS. and editions, treating all 
earlier MSS. as of equal authority, and, where 
the readings of these differ, accepting “ that 
reading which is contained in a majority 
of them” as “the text of the Revelation of 
God." Should this counting of suffrages result 
in a “ tie,’’ Mr. Parker would give the senior 
MS. a casting-vote, but would allow the dis¬ 
sentients to record a protest in the shape of an 
alternative reading, to be placed, “ not among the 
marginal references,” but by itself, or, as Mr. 
Parker prefers to put it, “ by themselves “ at 
the foot of the page, and in type the same size as 
the text.” (The italics above are all Mr. 
Parker’s own.) We will not follow our author 
in his remarks on what he is pleased to call 
“ unctial MSS.,” nor pause to inquire why 
“the Greek language ” in his hands dispenses 
with accents, with breathings, and even with 
the iota suhscriptum {e.g., on p. 8, rg rpirg 
gpepa, &c.). Nor will we endeavour to trace 
the meaning of his remark (pp. 38, 39) that 
“ ov and o-os ” are “ now represented to express 
in English precisely the same sense.” We 
will only note that his “ grammatical doctrine 
respecting the Beal Presence ” is based on an 


assertion that a Greek neuter pronoun cannot 
possibly refer to an antecedent masculine or 
feminine noun. Let Mr. Parker sit down and 
read the article on ovros in his “ Liddell and 
Scott” and he will rise, we hope, “a sadder 
and a wiser man.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are pleased to hear that the appointment 
of a successor to the late Dr. Bleek, as Keeper 
of the Grey Library at Cape Town, and as 
specially entrusted with the continuation of 
Dr. Bleek’s researches into the languages of 
Southern Africa, has been sanctioned by the 
House of Assembly. Prof. Max Muller’s 
etition for such an appointment, addressed to 
ir Bartle Frere, and printed in the Academy 
of July 5, has received the signatures of several 
more scholars, such as Prof. Steinthal, of Berlin, 
and Prof. Noird, of Mainz, in addition to those 
published in the Academy of July 19. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farr an will publish 
during the autumn The Royal Umbrella, by 
Major A. F. P. Harcourt, author of The Shak. 
spere Argosy, &c. It will be illustrated by 
Linley Sambourne. 

A series of essays entitled Campaigning 
Papers is about to be published in view of the 
approaching general election. The first, on The 
Functions of Radicalism, will be issued imme¬ 
diately by Mr. H. J. Infield. 

Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. will 
publish next month a new work by the author 
of The Childhood of the World, entitled Jems 
of Nazareth; embracing a Sketch of Jewish His¬ 
tory to the Time of His Birth. 

Messrs. Chatto and Wind its will shortly 
publish a little book on Witchcraft in Shak- 
spere’s days, and his progressive treatment of it 
in his plays, by Mr. T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B., 
Treasurer of the New Shakspere Society. The 
book is a re-written enlargement of Mr. 
Spalding’s paper “ On the Devils in Shakspere,” 
read before the New Shakspere Society. 

Messrs. J. and E. Maxwell will issue, next 
week, Miss Braddon’s thirty-fifth novel, The 
Cloven Foot, in three-volume form, and at the 
same time they will publish Lottie's Fortune, 
a novel in three volumes by Mr. Frederick 
Talbot. Miss Braddon has been busy upon 
her new annual, The Mistletoe Bough, whioh 
will appear early in November. As an indica¬ 
tion of the revival of business in the book 
trade, it may be stated that 25,000 copies of 
Vixen, at two shillings, were sold within the 
first fortnight of publication. 

Mrs. Gellie’s (M. E. B.) new story is entitled 
Stephen the Schoolmaster: a Story without Plot. 
It will be published by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farrau in the “ Stories for Daughters at Home” 
Series. 

Messrs. Bickers and Son have in the press 
a new work illustrative of the time of Charles 
II., entitled Pepys and his Times, by Mr. 
Henry B. Wheatley. The same publishers are 
preparing new editions of Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s 
Concordance to Shakspere and Girlhood of 
Shakspere's Heroines. 

Mr. William Leighton, of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, U.S.A., has just published a pleasant 
Sketch of Shalcspere: his Life, Works, and Genius. 
Its tone is very sympathetic, but the old 
forgeries have unluckily been trusted in one or 
two places of the Life. 

Messrs. Eotjtledge announce Every GirVs 
Annual for 1880, edited by Alicia Amy Leith; 
The Imperial Natural History Pidure Book; 
Caspar the Gaucho: a Tale of the Gran Chaco, by 
Capt. Mayne Beid; a new edition of Miller’s 
Common Wayside Flowers-, Theatrical Scenes and 
Tableaux for Children, by Keith Angus, &o. 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran have the 
following new three-volume novels in prepara¬ 
tion:— Worthless Laurels, by Emily Carrington, 
and Louis; or. Doomed to the Cloister, a tale of 
religious life in the time of Louis XIV., bv 
M. J. Hope. J 

The Beligious Tract Society announces for 
immediate publication a volume of Pen and 
Pencil _ Pictures from Bible Lands, embracing 
countries mentioned in Scripture, east an! 
west, beyond Palestine and Egypt, whioh are 
already described in the society’s gimiltti- 
volumes, Those Holy Fields and The Land of the 
Pharaohs. 

The same society has in preparation a work 
by Dr. Stoughton on Historical Theology : a 
Popular Account of the Character and Progress of 
Religious Thought from the Earliest Christians to 
the Present Time; also a work on the origin and 
development of life upon the earth, by Dr. 
Dawson, of Montreal, entitled Links in the Chain 
of Life. 

In illustrated and juvenile books for the 
season, the society promises the customary 
variety : among the rest a story illustrative of 
the religious difficulties and conflicts of our 
times, by a new writer, entitled Doubts and 
Certainties. 

A story for children, entitled Kitty and Bo ; 
or, the Story of a Very Little Girl and Bou, by 
A. T., will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farmn. * * 

Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A., Assistant 
Professor in the Glasgow University, is about 
to issue an edition of the Captivi of Plautus, 
for which he has made a collation of the im¬ 
portant MS. in the British Museum known to 
scholars since Bitschl as MS. J. No complete 
collation of it has hitherto been published. 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen will 
be the publishers. 

We are requested to state, for the information 
of English and Continental subscribers to the 
journal published by the South African Folk-lore 
society, that it has hitherto proved impossible 
to obtain the July number of that periodical 
from the printers. The delay is stated to be 
occasioned by the heavy pressure of work upon 
the latter, who are also Government printers, 
during the present session of the Cape Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Dr. George Macdonald’s new story, 
"Psyche,” is commenced in the September 
number of Kensington. 

We leamfrom the New York Nation that 
Signor Giuseppe Colucci has just published at 
Genoa in three volumes the Beports of the 
ambassadors of the Genoese republic at London 
relating to the American Bevolution. The first 
put is a ooncise history of Amerioa by the 
editor. The second part begins with the official 
correspondence of Francesco Ageno, then 
Genoese ambassador at London, containing his 
Beports to the Council of the Ligurian republic, 
from May 4, 1770, to December 26, 1777. 
Volume ii. brings these down to December 12, 

1 1 80. Colucci says that these letters, preserved 
in the State archives at Genoa, are perhaps the 
only official documents whioh Italy possesses 
relating to the American Bevolution, and that 
they will prove useful, not only for the annals of 
the United States, but also for the history of 
Italian diplomacy; and he adds, concerning 
Ageno, that he “at no time deceived himself 
about the causes or the chances of the war,” 
and points to Ageno’s remarkable letter of 
August 25, 1775, in which he says, concerning 
the Philadelphia Congress and its enactments, 
that “ they are no evidence of an accidental or 
transitory rebellion, easy to suppress; rather, 
of an undertaking conceived long before, pur¬ 
sued with vigour, and till now sustained with 
intrepidity.” 
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A history in modem Hebrew of the war of 
1870-71 has just been published in Pans. 

Paradise Lott has reoently appeared in a 
Bnssian translation. 

Thu Revue.Politique et Litttravre. m its last 
igsue, a note on the proper employment of 
English titles, which is generally accurate. 
There is, however, one slip: “ Duo de Harting- 
ton” is scarcely more correct than M. de 
Hartington,” which the writer condemns. The 
« Tnarnliand ” or “ humble artisan could 
have set the Revue right on this point. 

M. Henri Martin, of the Frenoh Aoademy, 
is about to pay a visit to Greece. 

The unfinished autobiography of Luigi 
Settembrini is at last to lie given to the 
world. It is entitled Le Mie Memorie, and will 
be published by Morano (Naples). 

On the 20th inst. there will be a congress in 
Naples of the different historical associations 
of the kingdom of Italy for the purpose of 
deciding on some fixed plan of co-operation. 
Hitherto each “ Society di Storia patria ” has 
carried on its work independently, but the 
need is now felt of co-ordinating the mass of 
historical material in order to facilitate the 
labours of future writers on the general history 
of Italy. 

M. Arm and du Mesnu. has been succeeded 
by M. A. Dumont as Directeur de l’Enseigne- 
ment supdrieur. 

The Comte de Puymaigre will shortly publish 
a second edition of his Chants popvlaires recueiUis 
dans le Pays metsin (Champion), and Chants 
popvlaires dee Peuples romans (Vieweg). 

The Bulletin of the Society for the Study of 
Questions relating to the Higher Education for 
July 1879 (Hachette) oontains an artide by 
M. B. Buisson on the University of London. 

M. E. Beun is to publish shortly a work by 

M. Harant entitled Emendationes.adnotatiqncsque 
ad Titum Livium, dealing principally with the 
last five books of Livy. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran are prepar¬ 
ing a new illustrated edition of The Little 
Pilgrim. It will contain a large number of out¬ 
line engravings by Helen Petrie. 

The Phoenician inscriptions in the Cesnola 
collection at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum are being photographed for the Com¬ 
mission of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 
of the Frenoh Aoademy, at the suggestion of 
MM. Benan and Clermont- Ganneau. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has laid us all under 
a great obligation by the exquisite little volume 
in which he has presented to us “ everything, 
or nearly ?ervthing, which may best serve 
Wordsworth with the majority of lovers of 
poetry,” to borrow the words of his Preface, of 
which we have already spoken. This latest 
addition to the “ Golden Treasury Series ” is 
worthy of the poet and of the critio, and cannot 
foil to enlarge the already wide circle of 
Wordsworthians. 

Fifty Tears in Sandboume, a sketch, by 
Ceoilia Luahington, is in preparation by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran, who will also publish 
shortly a new and revised edition of Ambition’s 
Dream. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock’s Pictorial Guide to 
the Environs of London, a new edition of which 
has just reached us, will prove serviceable to 
many beside country cousins, though it is occa¬ 
sionally open to criticism on points of detaiL 

Among new editions Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran will publish Mrs. Lee’s Adventures in 
Australia; or, the Wanderings of Captain 
Spencer in the Bush and in the Wilds, whioh 
has undergone some alight revision j Sand 


Shadows to be Thrown upon the Wall, designed 
by Henry Bursill; Cast Adrift: the Story of 
a Waif, by Mrs. Herbert Martin; Starlight 
Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears, by 
Fanny Lablache; The Book of Remembrance for 
Every Day in the Tear ; W. H. G. Kingston’s 
Missing Ship and Peter the Whaler ; and The 
Toung Vocalist, by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew. 

We have reoeived Notes and Extracts on Ever¬ 
lasting Punishment and Eternal Life, according 
to Literal Interpretation, by Mrs. Maclaohlan of 
‘MaislmOiln.n (C.Kegan Paul and Co.); Life's Noon¬ 
tide, by the author of Life’s Morning (B. T. 8.); 
Confirmation, by the author of “ The Gospel 
in the Church’s Seasons ” Series (Griffith and 
Farran); Essays on Castism and Sectism; or, 
Some Aspects of Human Nal/ure, by J. Kerr, 
M.A. (Bdlnburgii: Edmonston); Jesus, by 
William Benton (Keswiok: W. Benton); A 
Guide to Ordination in the Church of England, 
by the Bev. T. W. Wood (Bemrose); A Guide to 
the Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London (Groombridge); The Ultimate Triumph 
of Christianity, by Horace Field, B. A. (0. Kegan 
Paul and Co.); Conditional Immortality: Plain 
Sermons on a Topic of Present Interest, by 
W. B. Huntingdon, D.D., Bector of All Saints', 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. (Elliot Stock); An 
Historical Sketch of the Life of our Lord, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by W. Ireland Gordon, 
MAl., B.D. (Edinburgh: Blackwood); The 
Evangelistic Baptism Indispensable to the Church 
for the Conversion of the World, by the Bev. 
James Gall (Gall and Inglis); The Consumma¬ 
tion of the Age: being a Prophecy now Fulfilled 
and Interpreted in the Writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg (Longmans). 


A SING-SONG. 

Love is young and Love is old 
(Sing, sing, all ye that may); 

Love is sad and Love is gay; 

Every day 

Flaming hearts are waxing cold. 

Youth is weak and Youth is bold 
(Sing, sing, all ye that may); 

Youth for naught shall toil or play, 
Sages say; 

Where is Wisdom bought and sold ? 

Age is right and Age is wrong 
(Sing, sing, all ye that may); 

Honour comes when heads are gray; 
Hush ! away! 

Something hoarse is Wisdom’s tongue. 

Song is old and Song is young 
(Sing, sing, all ye that may); 

Breathing from the poet’s clay, 

Every lay 

Tunes a sweeter yet unsung. 

E. Purcell. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We regret to learn that the climate of Africa 
has claimed another victim in the person of the 
Bev. A. W. Dodgshun, one of the six mission¬ 
aries who originally composed the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society’s Tanganyika expedition. A 
telegram from Aden reached the Society last 
week, announcing his death seven days only 
after his arrival at Ujiji, which he struggled so 
long and so arduously to reach. After the long 
delay which this expedition experienced near 
Mpwapwa, Mr. Dodgshun, accompanied by M. 
Philippe Broyon, lea the caravan which con¬ 
veyed the heavy portion of the stores, and 
which, as we have before recorded, met with 
serious difficulties in Mirambo’s country. Mr. 
Dodgshun, who was only thirty-two years of 
age, reoeived his education, we believe, at 
Cheehunt College, under the Bev. Dr. Beynolds. 

The Lisboa Geographical Society have re¬ 


quested M. Paiva d’ Andrada to communicate to 
them all information of scientific interest which 
he may oolleot during his visit to the countries 
on the Biver Zambesi. 

The Chilian Hydrographic Department have 
reoently published, with a map, some useful 
notes on the orography and hydrography of the 
regions bordering on Lake Titioaca, their popu¬ 
lation, resources, commerce, and the routes 
which unite the various centres. Information 
respecting some of the neighbouring depart¬ 
ments of Pern and a portion of Bolivia is also 
included in the work. 

A telegram from St. Petersburg states that 
the final arrangements have been made for the 
despatch of an expedition to investigate the 
practicability of diverting the Oxns into its old 
bed, and thus causing it to flow into the Caspian. 
The expedition will consist of three divisions, 
two of which will be sent to Krasnovodsk, on 
the Caspian, and to Khiva, to make the neces¬ 
sary surveys, &o., on the steppes, while the third 
will examine the river and its delta. The last 
has already started, bnt the other two will not 
oommenoe operations till January, in conse¬ 
quence of the present disturbed condition of the 
Turkoman steppe. 

The last mail from Australia brings intelli¬ 
gence respecting two expeditions which are 
about to undertake useful work in opposite 
parts of the continent. Sir Thomas Elder, of 
Adelaide, who has already done much to make 
us acquainted with the unknown regions of the 
interior, contemplates further explorations in 
the north-west, of which but little is even now 
known, and he proposes to send a party there 
under Mr. Jesse Young, who was one of Mr. 
Giles’ assistants in his celebrated journey in 
1875 from Beltana Station, South Australia, to 
Perth, the capital of Western Australia. Mr. 
Tietkms, another of Mr. Giles’ assistants in the 
same journey, has already started on an ex¬ 
pedition into tile interior from Fowler’s Bay, on 
the western sea-board of South Australia, for 
the purpose of exploring the country as far 
north as the Musgrave Mountains. He intends 
to'establish a depot at Ouldea or Youldeh, and 
then to proceed to 01dabrinna,but, on acoount of 
the dry state of the country, he will have to move 
forward with great caution. Though he will 
cross his route in 1875, the greater part of the 
country to he traversed is quite new. Mr. 
Tietkins, however, believes that large tracts 
will be found well adapted for sheep-forming. 

The September number of the Monthly Record . 
of Geography opens with the late Mr. Keith 
Johnston’s interesting acoount of his preliminary 
trip from Zanzibar to Usambara, accompanied 
by notes on the geology and fauna of the region 
from the pen of Mr. J. Thomson, his scientific 
assistant, who is now in command of the East 
African Expedition. The route taken by the 
party can be readily followed on the capital 
map, which is a redaction of Mr. Johnston’s 
original drawing. This map is a great improve¬ 
ment, as for as it goes, on that drawn by the 
Bev. J. P. Farler for the Universities’ Mission. 
A large portion of the present number of the 
Record is occupied by Mr. John Ball’s lecture 
on the origin of the flora of the European Alps, 
to which are appended Sir Joseph Hooker’s 
remarks. The geographical notes are good, 
though there is not much that is exactly new. 
The details respecting Col. Grodekof’a route 
from the Oxns to Herat, and Oshanin’s expedi¬ 
tion in the Pamir region, are of importance to 
cartographers. The obituary notice of Mr. 
Keith Johnston is written in a kindly and 
sympathetic manner, and corrects some 
erroneous ideas respecting his career. Mr. 
Johnston, we learn, while in Germany, studied 
chiefly at Leipzig, and was in no sense indebted 
for his scientific training to Herr Perthes* 
establishment at Gotha. Among the remain- 
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mg contents of the September number the most 
noteworthy is the address delivered by Mr. 
C. B. Markham to the Geographical seotion of 
the British Association, whioh will be supple¬ 
mented next month by a summary of the papers 
and discussions. 

Prof. Nordenskjold arrived at Yokohama, 
in Japan, on the 2nd inst., and proposes to 
oontinue his home voyage on the 16th. He 
was detained 264 days in his winter quarters on 
the ooast of the Ohukohi, from whom he was 
able to procure ample supplies of fresh meat 
and fish. During his passage through Behring 
Strait he carefully dredged the sea-bottom, and 
was fortunate enough to come across a Rytina 
Stelleri, a large marine animal not seen since 
1786. Prof. Nordenskjold ,is of opinion that 
the north-east passage will be found to afford a 
safe and sure route Detween Europe and Asia, 
and thinks highly of the future trade of the 
Lena basin, which drains an area of 800,000 
square miles, and taps a very considerable 
portion of Northern Asia. 

Petermann'S Mittheilungen publish a list of 
altitudes determined by Dr. J. Bein in Japan. 
The highest summits measured are the Fuji- 
no-yama, 12,288feet; the Ontake, 9,850 feet; 
the Hakusan, 8,922 feet; the Asamayama, 8,288 
feet; and theNantaisan (Futa-ara-yama), 8,33d 
feet. 


OBITUARY. 

Baron Taylor died in Paris on the 6th inst. 
at the age of ninety. He was a pupil of 
Suve", and turned his military experience, after 
the Bestoration of the Bourbons, to good 
acoount for literary and artistic purposes. He 
wrote five pieces for the stage, and spent his 
furloughs in foreign travel, the results of which 
were afterwards published in numerous volumes. 
On his retirement from the army, he agitated 
successfully for the restoration of the chief archi¬ 
tectural remains of the Middle Ages in France. 
In 1824 he was appointed Boyal Commissioner of 
the Oomddie Frangaise, and signalised his tenure 
of office by the introduction of some valuable 
reforms and by sanctioning the performance of 
Le Manage de Figaro and of Victor Hugo's 
Hernani. In 1827 he was sent to Egypt by 
Charles X. for the purpose of acquiring the 
Luxor obelisk; and under Louis-Philippe he 
was entrusted with numerous artistic and 
archaeological missions. He also travelled much 
in various parts of Europe, and brought back 
many antiquities and works of art, whioh are 
now preserved at Versailles, in the Louvre, and 
other museums and galleries. He is perhaps 
most widely known by the friendly societies for 
the benefit of artists and men of letters whioh 
he founded, and in which he took the keenest 
interest to the last. Among his works may be 
mentioned:— Voyages pittoresques et romantiques 
dans Vancienne France (1820-54); Voyage 
pittoresque en Etpagne, en Portugal, etc. (1826) ; 
La Syrie, VEgyptc, la Palestine et la Judte 
(1837); Pilerinage a Jerusalem (1841); Voyage 
en Suisse, en Italic, en Sidle, en Anghterre, en 
Ecosse, en Allemagne, en Qrece, etc. (1843), &o. 
Baron Taylor was elected a member of the 
Aoaddmie des Beaux-Arts in 1847, and became 
a Senator towards the close of the Empire. 

The Scotsman announces the death of Mr. P. 
E. Drummond, which occurred at his residence, 
Ellengowan, near Almondbank, on the 4th inst. 
He had been well known in the county and oity 
of Perth for the last half-century, and as a 
bookseller he was the first to start a circulating 
library in the city. He was a man of literary 
tastes, and contributed to one of the local papers 
more than one series of articles on personal 
recollections of half-a-century of Perthshire 
poets and other notable Perthshire men. He 
was a warm admirer and personal Mend of the 


poet Niool, who sought his advice in many of 
his affairs. Mr. Drummond was an active agent 
in bringing Nicol under publio notice, and it 
was mainly through his instrumentality that 
the monument was erected at Bankfoot to the 
memory of the poet At his death Mr. Drum¬ 
mond was engaged in bringing out a volume 
entitled Perthshire in Bygone Days. He also 
took an active interest in municipal affairs, and 
contributed largely to the looal literature on 
suoh subjects. He was about eighty years of 
age. 

M. Da vtd Schornstein, better known under 
his pseudonym of "Georges Stenne,” has 
recently died. He was a native of Alsace, and 
was bom in 1826. He contributed to all the 
important Jewish papers published in Franoe, 
and had been on the staff of the Petit Journal 
since its foundation. He translated the sixth 
volume of Dr. Graetz’s History of the Jews into 
French, and WTote various novels, generally deal¬ 
ing with Jewish life, of whioh the best known 
are Les Marrams and Perle. 


GOETHE AND THE “ FLOH-DISSERTATION.” 

Among 'the false legends of literary history 
which are still persistently oredited in spite of the 
most complete refutation, must be reckoned the 
assertion that Goethe’s " Doctor-Dissertation ” 
at Strassburg in 1768 was an “ Abhandlung viber 
die Flohe.” The assertion was first made by a 
certain Vogler, who was both a physioian and 
bookseller in Halberstadt, in a libel published 
by him under the pseudonym of F. Glover, in 
1813, and entitled, Goethe als Mensch und 
Schriftsteller. Alexander Duncker, the Berlin 
bookseller, deceived by Vogler’s representations, 
published in 1829, as a genuine work of 
Goethe, the Dissertatio juridica de eo quodjustum 
est drca spiritus familiares feminarum, hoc est 
“ pulices." The text was printed both in Latin 
and German. Bobert Schneider immediately 
afterwards proved beyond all possibility of 
doubt that this satire, aimed at the jurists of a 
remote period, had been successively printed in 
1684, 1688, and 1704, and thus could not 
possibly have originated in 1768. Dr. Sabelli- 
cus, of Heilbronn, as we learn from the 
Kdlnische Zeitung, has just re-edited the 
Dissertatio, and it is to be published immedi¬ 
ately by the Brothers Henninger. It seems that 
the probable author of the “ Floh-Dissertation,” 
insultingly attributed to the great poet in his 
old age by Vogler, was Otto Philipp Zaun- 
sohlisser, Professor of Legal Soienoe at Marburg, 
who was born at Hanau in 1653 and died in 
1729. Goethe’s new apologist has shown that 
Vogler has unwittingly convicted himself of 
falsehood by a fortunate anachronism. He 
states that Goethe dedicated and presented the 
"Floh-Dissertation” in 1768 to his Frederike 

S F. Brion, of Sessenheim). But the young 
frankfurter did not visit Strassburg until 1770, 
and first became acquainted with Frederike in 
the autumn of that year, at which time, also, 
he wrote his real dissertation at his examina¬ 
tion, in whioh he maintained the theme, “ That 
the legislator is not only justified in fixing, but 
is bound to fix, a certain definite cultus from 
which neither the olergy nor the laity 
may exonerate themselves ”—in faot, a sort of 
Publio Worship Begulation Aot. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

We announced to our readers a few months 
since that the English dictionary projected 
twenty years ago by the Philological Society, 
and for which so much material was then 
accumulated, is now at length, under the 
auspices of the Oxford University Press, about 
to be completed ; and we reoommended to their 
notice the “ appeal ” put forth by the Dictionary 


Committee of the society for volunteer assist¬ 
ance in reading and extracting the numerous 
books not yet examined for the purpose. We 
are glad to hear that the appeal has met with a 
hearty response, and that the results of the 
summer’s reading are such as to justify the 
promoters in anticipating still more important 
help during the coming winter. Between three 
and four hundred volunteers are at present 
“ reading ” for the dictionary; up to the end of 
August they had completed 221 books represent¬ 
ing some 300 volumes, which had yielded 81,600 
quotation-slips; while 485 books were in process, 
representing twice as many more quotations. 
Muoh interest in the matter has been awakened 
in the United States, where the articles on 
the subject in the English literary and 
other journals have been quoted and com¬ 
mended to attention by the newspapers in 
all parts of the country, with the result that 
eager offers of help have been received from 
North and South, from New England and the 
Far West. It has been a souroe of agreeable 
surprise to the promoters to find how many 
Americans are in possession of early editions of 
the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, whioh they offer to read for the 
dictionary. On acoount of the time lost in 
receiving and answering letters from America, 
and the disappointment frequently occasioned to 
would-be readers by the books which they had 
ohosen being taken up by readers more close at 
hand before the receipt of their offers, Dr. 
Murray has found it expedient to revert to the 
plan arranged for similar reasons many years 
ago with Prof. G. F. Marsh (now United States 
ambassador at Borne), and to leave to readers in 
the States the remainder of the eighteenth- 
century books not yet taken up and all the 
works of Amerioan authors. For this purpose 
he has printed and sent to America a list of the 
eighteenth-century books, and of the few 
American books, already read or in hand, asking 
readers on the other side to take up all others as 
far as possible. Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic for his work in English Philology, 
has kindly consented to guide and direot the read¬ 
ing in the United States, so as to Bave as far as 
possible the time that would be wasted by refer¬ 
ence to the editor or committee in this oountry. 
The suggestion to readers in America to take up 
the seotion of literature above named is not, of 
course, intended to exclude them from helping 
in other periods; only that in the latter a 
reference to the editor in this country is neces¬ 
sary to see that the book has not been antici¬ 
pated by anyone here. In point of faot, 
portions of Chaucer, Gower, various Eliza¬ 
bethan, and many seventeenth-century authors 
are being read in the United States. The pro¬ 
moters of the dictionary cannot too warmly 
thank the American scholars generally, and 
Prof. March especially, for the zeal with which 
they are promoting the work and enlisting 
readers. Meanwhile, the editor, with the help 
of Mr. S. J. Herrtage and ether assistants, has 
been hard at work reducing to order the accu¬ 
mulated materials of former years—many of 
which have lain untouched for a long time—. 
and in adding to these, when arranged and duly 
deposited in their pigeon-holes, the weekly con¬ 
tributions of present readers, as well as in doing 
as muoh as possible towards the permanent 
work of the dictionary. By means of working 
with slips whioh are only pinned together, and 
can be unpinned to admit of the insertion of 
additional materials as they come in, a good deal 
of the permanent work in modelling the articles, 
&c., can be done, even though the quotations 
are not complete, which, indeed, they are still far 
from being, almost every word showing gaps, 
while for many words no quotations at all have 
yet been received. We hope that during the 
ooming winter the thousand readers asked by 
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the society will come forward, and by their 
united exertions supply the materials still 
wanted, so that these may be in a measure com¬ 
plete before the work begins to be prepared for 
press in 1882. The editor (Dr. Murray, Mill 
Hill, N.W.) will welcome fresh offers of assist¬ 
ance, and will supply intending readers with 
all necessary instructions. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature. 

Bose, K. Dictiomuure r»iaon£< d’ Architecture. s m * Vol. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 80 fr. 

OiorxA, Pier-Giacimta. II Sorriso di Beatrice. 2 fr. 50 o. 
La Axmoaie oelaatt sal Poema di Dante. Napoli: Detken ft 
BoohoU. 

Goklkb t. EiTaasBcao, P. Prhr. Die Yentu T. Milo. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 8 M. 

La MaacHAKD, O. Campagne des Anglais dans 1’Afghanistan, 
1878-79. Paris: Domains. S fr. 

Lvibki, W. Carl Sohnave. Biographiadhe Sklaze. Stutt¬ 
gart: Stater., 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Safbto, G. Asaab e i anoi oritioL Napoli: Detken ft 
BoohoU. 3 fr. 50 o. 


History. 

Cidxl, R. Gaaohidhta d«r deutxehen Predict im MIttelaltw. 
Detmold : Meyer. 15 M. 

Jahrbuch f. sehweizerieohe Geschiohta. 4. Bd. Zurich : 
Hohr. 6 M. 

Rxdikr dx la Vilattx, l*Abbd. Etude litttraire but lea 
Historians du Languedoc. Toulouse. • 

Physical Science and Philosophy . 

Barrande, J. Systbme silurien du Centre de la Bohdme. 

1 » Partio. Vol. 5. Pr&ff. 120 M. 

Bischofp, Th. L. W. ▼. Bettrilge aur Anatomic d. Gorilla. 
Mllnohen : Franz. 2 M. 

Blum, J. R. Die Pseudomorphoeen d. Miner&lreichs. Heidel¬ 
berg : Winter. 6 M. 

Bor&klli, D. Vita e Hatura. Napoli : Detken & RooholL 
4 fr. 

Doxrino, W. Die Orkane, Cyklonen u. Typhone. Papen- 
burg : Rohr. 1 M. 

Hampk, E. Enumeratio musoorum haotenus in prorineiis 
Brasiliendbus, Rio de Janeiro et SSo Paulo detectorum. 
Copenhagen : Host. 4 M. 

Naumann, A. Die Grundlehren der Chemie. Heidelberg: 
Winter. 6 M. 

Rambert, E.« et P. Robert. Les Oiseauz dans la Nature. 
l r ° Livr. Paris: Gemer Baillifare. 6 fr. 

Philology . 

FiRDUsn liber regain, qui inscriMtur Sch&hname, ed. J. H. 

Vullers. Tom. S. Paso. 1. Leiden: Brill. 5s. 
Hxxrdkqxn, F. Die Idee der Philologie. Eine krit. Unter- 
suehg. ?nm philolog. 8tandpunkt aus. Erlangen : Deiohert. 
1 M. 80 Pf. 

Ssxxcax, L. A., Tragoediae. Rea F. Leo. Vol. 2. Berlin : 
Weidmann. 6 M. 

Txrxntius, P. Oomodien. Erklkrt T. A. Spengel. 2. Bdchn. 
Adelphi. Berlin: Weidmann. 1 M. 50 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BELLEBOPHON AND PEGASUS. 

London: Sept. 8,1879. 

In the Academy of August 31, 1878, there 
appeared a short note about an Etruscan mirror, 
then for sale in London, having an incised 
design of Bellerophon and Pegasus. The design 
was unmistakeably recognisable as such. But 
the Etruscan engraver who had here oopied from 
a Greek work had, through ignorance or from 
choice, substituted for the name of Bellerophon 
the more familiar name of Herakles. In that 
there is nothing remarkable to anyone who 
remembers the freedom with whioh, on Etruscan 
scarabs, for example, one and the same name is 
applied to entirely distinct persons, and is, in 
fact, applioable to none of them. In the 
mirrors, also, it is not unusual to find persons 
brought together who, to judge from the 
names incised beside them, had no connexion 
with each other in Greek legend, and in these 
cases the theory was sometimes proposed that 
they may have met in the lower world! It is 
simpler to assume a mistake when, in other 
instances, it can he proved that mistakes were 
made. No more obvious instance could be 
desired than that of the mirror with Bellerophon 
and Pegasus. The name of the horse is correct 
enough —Pecate for Pegasus. But, as I have said, 
Herakles is substituted for Bellerophon. 

Meantime, the mirror has changed hands, 
as I see from a letter in last week’s Athenaeum. 


by the Eev. Isaao Taylor. Pecste is no longer 
the name of the wonderful horse, but is an 
epithet of Herakles meaning the “ equestrian.” 
That is, instead of two names, one for the man 
, and the other for the horse, each dearly separate 
and distinot from the other, we are told that 
they form only the one name of Herakles with 
an explanatory epithet. There is no word of 
Bellerophon, and yet the design is nothing else 
thao the copy of a Greek representation of him 
and Pegasus. A. S. Mtjbbay. 


THE OATHEDBAL OF SANTA MARIA DEL FIOBE, 
FLORENCE. 

Wakefield: Sept. 4, 1879. 

I was myself at Florence the summer before 
last, and, after a careful examination of the 
windows in the oathedral, oan most thoroughly 
sympathise with and endorse all that Mr. 0. 
Heath Wilson says in his communication of 
August 9. The glass is some of the very finest, 
as regards both material and execution, with 
whioh I am acquainted. The entire absence of 
that form of pitting or shelling decay so common 
in English and much of the Frenoh and German 
Gothic glass points to an extremely fine texture, 
admitting only of the most superficial kind of 
granular decay, which, constantly removed by 
wind and rain, leaves a surface ever clear, 
fresh, and perfectly transluoent; brilliant, and yet 
of matchless richness and solidity. The designs, 
again, are admirable ; of the highest artistic 
excellence, and yet not in the slightest degree 
compromising, much less sacrificing, the beauty 
of the material. To “restore” traoery which 
never existed into these windows whioh are 
already perfect, is indeed, as Mr. Wilson says, 
an “outrage” and an “act of vandalism;” 
but soarcely greater, or indicative of a more 
ignorant insensibility, than the wholesale tearing 
out of quantities of the precious marble casing 
of the dram of Brunellesohi’s magnificent 
cupola. This might have been tolerated bad it 
been at all necessary, or had the marbles—not 
in the slightest perceptible degree deoayed by 
age—been taken down in such a way that they 
might have been replaced entire; instead of 
this, muoh of the ancient work has been most 
wantonly destroyed. I reoently exhibited be¬ 
fore the Sooiety of Antiquaries a beautiful 
fragment of marble oormce whioh, with the 
exception of a rich nut-brown ooloration of 
the surface by time, was in as fine order and 
preservation as on the day it left the hand of 
the sculptor, and yet had been thrown aside as 
useless; some pieoes, also, of “deep green 
serpentine spotted with flakes of snow,” as 
Buskin describes them, resembling precious 
stones rather than building material, perfect 
in form and undeoayed, yet rejected as waste 
material. It is hard indeed to see these bar¬ 
barous and crael mutilations carried on at 
great expense by men animated, as we may 
believe, with the best and highest intentions, 
but entirely ignorant of the value of the 
treasures whioh they possess; this abandon¬ 
ment of what is noblest by a generation that 
knows not Joseph, who, though honoured in 
Egypt, is, alas! nowhere so groat a stranger as 
in his own country and his father’s house. 

James Fowleb. 


M. COURRIERE ON THE SLAVS. 

CooUuun: Aug. 80,1879. 

I venture to think that the reviewer of M. 
Coumere’s Nistoire de la Literature contem- 
poraine chez lee Slaves understates the case 
against the author, in merely charging him with 
"begging the question” in the paragraph 
(quoted in the Academy of August 23) wherein 
the Frenoh Slavophile condemns the identifica¬ 
tion of the ecclesiastical Paleo-slavonio with 
Slovene, by Kopitar and Miklosiob, as “ quite 


arbitrary,” and asserts that SS. Cyril and 
Methodius were of Slavonio origin. As to the 
former point, Mr. Morfill might have appealed 
to a piece of evidence (which his oritios have 
failed to shake) produced by Miklosich more 
than thirty years ago in his edition of the Vita 
S. dementis (Vindobonae, 1847), an early tenth- 
oentury hagiograph, which oontainsthe following 
passage, identifying Bnlgarian-Slavonio with 
Slovene: —“ e(mpuncavoi ph> ra "S,itXo^cviKa 
ypap.po.ra, ipp-qvcvovoi 81 ras fleOTrvtixrrovs 
ypatfuK eK rijs iXXa&oe ykioomp *2« rip* BouA- 
yapuerpr ” (c. ii., § 8).* As to the second—the 
nationality of the brother-saints—sorely it is not 
enough to say that “ there are considerable 

f rounds for believing that he [Cyril] was by 
irth a Greek.” There is not one jot or 
tittle of evidence of any kind or sort to support 
the opposite conclusion, which M. Courriore 
puts forward as glibly as if Cyril (whose bap¬ 
tismal name was Constantine), son of the 
Senator Leo, figured as quidam Sdavui in a 
dozen contemporary ohronides and Papal briefs. 
Indeed, the onslaught on the eredit of Kopitdr 
and Miklosich and this latter carious blander, 
which is worthy of Orfinus Bagusaeus or Cyprien 
Robert, are the result of absolute mental confu¬ 
sion as to the condition of things within (say) 
three degrees of the latitude or longitude of 
Novi Bazar, a thousand years ago, when what 
we call Servia was a portion of the realm of the 
Bulgarian Krai, and when what the Emperor 
Constantine VII. called Servia ( T d 2tp/3Aia) ex¬ 
tended on either side of the Saloniki Railway 
(Constantine Porph., c. 32). It is, however, not 
surprising that the discoverer of the Siberian 
dialect of Great Russian (!) should ignore the 
commonplace, mentioned in every book of travels 
in Jugo-Slavonia, that tbe dialects of Agram, 
the Dalmatian coast, the Banal Grenze, Bosnia, 
Syrmia, or Semendria are really so many 
varieties of the one Slovene tongue, and often 
marks of difference of faith rather than of raoe, 
distinguished one from the other chiefly 
in the form of the interrogative pronoun. 
But, while it is beyond all doubt that the 
Slavs, whom the Bulgars and Sabiri found 
in the westernmost portions of the Haemus 
region in a.d. 670, were Slovenes, it is highly 
probable that the earlier Slavonio invaders— 
the Antae and Sclaveni of Procopius, Jornandes 
Theophylactus, &c.—who had settled in tbe 
Themata of Thessalonica, Triballia, &c., in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and had been nearly 
exterminated by the Avars at the instigation of 
Tiberias (Menander, ed. Bonn, p. 1404), were 
Slovenes also; for it requires no great effort to 
believe that the name of Spari given to them 
by Procopius {De Bello Gothico, lib. ii., c. 14) is 
either a form or a misreading of that of Sorb, 
the proper name of those Wends of Lusatia who 
enjoy M. Oourrifere's sympathies. He should, 
therefore, be the last to doubt that the remain¬ 
ing Antae who may have survived the arrows 
of Bajan-Chagan and those who settled in 
Moesia and Little Scythia were Wends too. 

A. R. Fairfield. 


SCIENCE. 

8ULPH.UBIC ACID. 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Sulphurio Acid and Alkali, 
with the Collateral Branches. Bv G. Lunge 
Yol. I. (Van Voorst.) 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Sulphuric Acid. By A. G. and C. G. Look. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


With the amazing development of chemical 
industries during the last twenty or thirty 


* I quote from RoesWi RomUnische Studien 
(Leipzig, 1871, p. 239). 
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years, the production of oil of vitriol has in* 
creased so largely that it may be roughly set 
down as no less than one and a-half million of 
tons jper annum —more than half of this amount 
being made in the United Kingdom. Not 
that anything like the whole of this sulphuric 
acid is brought as such into commerce, by far 
the larger proportion of it being, in fact, con¬ 
sumed in the works where it is made, in the 
preparation of soda, superphosphate of lime, 
&c. Considering the paramount importance 
of oil of vitriol in all, or nearly all, the 
manufactures of this country—holding, as it 
may be said to do, a place only second to 
that of iron—it is strange that no adequate 
treatise on its manufacture had been pro¬ 
duced until Dr. G. Lunge gave us the 
splendid volume which now lies before us. 
True it is that Mr. Kingzett had taken 
up this subject in a book lately pub¬ 
lished on the manufacture of acids and 
alkalies as carried on in England. Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer also have included an 
excellent account of the theory and practice 
of sulphuric acid-making in their Treatise on 
Chemistry. But in thoroughness, in accuracy, 
in richness of practical suggestion, in criticism, 
usually generous and just, of all processes 
notioed or described, and in grasp and exposi¬ 
tion of the rationale of each chemical action 
involved in the manufacture, nothing that 
has been written on the subject here or 
abroad can compete with this book of Dr. 
Lunge’s. The author’s experience fitted 
him exactly for the work which be under¬ 
took. He was formerly manager of the 
Tyne Alkali Works, South Shields; he has 
paid numerous visits to all the important 
centres of chemical manufacture, not only in 
Great Britain, but in Austria, Belgium, 
France, and Germany. At present he is 
occupied in imparting technological knowledge 
to the students of the Polytechnic High 
School at Zurich. All these opportunities 
and all this training have been fully 
utilised by Dr. Lunge. Before he had 
begun the great work now under notice he 
was favourably known in connexion with 
the Newcastle Chemical Society, to whose 
Proceedings he bad contributed many valuable 
addresses and papers. Dr. Lunge may be 
congratulated upon the happy choice which 
he has made of a subject for exposition, 
while chemical manufacturers and teachers of 
chemistry may rejoice in the complete and 
trustworthy guide to the theory and practice 
of vitriol-making which is at last placed at 
their disposal. 

It is hard to determine the best method of 
reviewing this technical treatise. We cannot 
pretend to reproduce here the history of the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, with all the 
successive improvements added to the main 
process from time to time. Nor can we give 
any adequate account of the multitudinous 
and varied uses to which sulphuric acid is put, 
or of the statistics of the manufacture. But 
at all events it is easy and may be profitable 
to state in order the subjects discussed in this 
volume, the first of two, and wholly devoted 
to the history, preparation, and properties of 
the most important artificial compound in the 
world, sulphuric acid. 

There are nineteen chapters in this first 
volume of Dr, Lunge’s treatise; they are 


preceded by a few introductory pages, in 
which the importance of what is commonly 
called “alkali-making” is discussed. This 
term, indeed, includes a whole cycle of opera¬ 
tions and a whole series of products, some of 
these being “ end-products,” such as bleach¬ 
ing powder and the various preparations of 
soda; others being“by-products” and “in¬ 
termediate products.” Concerning this cycle 
of operations, of which the production of sul¬ 
phuric acid is the starting point, we have 
(on p. 5) a tabular statement, in which the 
quantitative relations between the materials 
and products concerned are given in the form 
of a genealogical tree. From this we learn 
that under certain conditions 100 parts of 
pyrites with the consumption of 188 part of 
nitrate of soda will yield 136-3 of sulphuric 
acid, 3 of copper, 50 of iron peroxide, and a 
minute proportion of silver. In a second 
stage of the manufacture, the above- 
named amount of sulphuric acid acting upon 
160-35 parts of common salt produces 176-38 
of sulphate of soda on the one hand and 
274-4 of hydrochloric acid (at 32° Twaddell) 
on the other. The further treatment of the 
sulphate of soda and the hydrochloric acid is 
then tabulated in the same way. 

Chapter i. embraces accounts of the modes 
of production, and of the chemical and 
physical properties of the compounds of sul¬ 
phur with oxygen, and with hydrogen and 
oxygen. Here the critical discussion of the 
tables of specific gravities and strengths of 
dilute acids may be specially commended. 
Processes of analysing sulphuric acid, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, are detailed 
in chapter ii., while the next is occupied with 
a brief history of the manufacture of this 
acid, and with some general notes on the 
principles of acid-making. Chapter iv. tells 
us all about sulphur, pyrites, and nitrate of 
soda, while the two succeeding chapters are 
devoted to the production of sulphur dioxide 
from sulphur and from pyrites. The illustra¬ 
tions of the best forms of pyrites burners are 
all that could be wished. “ The Burner Gas,” 
“ The Lead Chambers,” “ Working the Lead 
Chambers,” and “ Recovery of the Nitrogen 
Compounds ”—such are the important sub¬ 
jects discussed with minute care and fullness 
in chapters vii. to x. Up to this point, 201 
woodcuts have been introduced to explain the 
descriptive text, the illustrations sometimes 
occupying (see the folding plate opposite 
p. 219) the area of a dozen pages, and some¬ 
times exhibiting so small a matter (p. 272) 
as the form of the drops of metal in making 
horizontal lead seams. 

A chapter (xi.) on the “Theory of the 
Formation of Sulphuric Acid” oomes next. 
We must express our regret that Dr. Lunge 
here employs a most perplexing nomenclature 
for the oxides and acids of nitrogen: modern 
chemists no longer speak of N,0, as “ hypo- 
nitric acid,” and of N,0, as “ nitrous acid.” 
But the substance of our author’s own dis¬ 
cussion of the complex processes of reduction, 
oxidation, and hydration which take place in 
the lead chambers (pp. 450—59) is masterly; 
he does not neglect the consideration of the 
apparently simultaneous occurrence of opposite 
changes. The purification of sulphuric acid 
and its concentration occupy chapters xii. 
and xiii.; the criticisms here introduced of 


the processes, suggestions, and results of 
some inventors and of some writers on these 
subjects (H. A. Smith, de Hemptinne, Galletly, 
and others) are, if often severe, probably, in 
the main, just. 

In the last five chapters of Dr. Lunge’s 
volume we' have pictures of the general 
arrangement of the apparatus of sulphuric 
acid works: then an account of the yields 
and costs of production of the acid; a de¬ 
scription of the nature and uses of the by¬ 
products from the pyrites employed; the 
history of the so-called “ Nordhausen ” acid, 
now made only in Bohemia and not in 
Prussian Saxony; an epitome of those pro¬ 
cesses for vitriol-making in which the common 
plan and reactions hitherto alone commer¬ 
cially successful have not been followed; and 
then, finally, we have a list of the principal 
applications of sulphuric acid, dilute, concen¬ 
trated, and faming, with a few statistics of its 
production. 

The collection, arrangement, and due weigh¬ 
ing of the materials gathered into this first 
volume of Dr. Lunge’s must have been a 
very heavy task; the mode in which it has 
been performed certainly demands high praise. 
The illustrations, too, 309 in number, must 
not be forgotten in estimating the labour 
involved in the preparation of this work. 
We can hardly expect to see the second 
volume soon, but we anticipate that it will 
worthily complete this important treatise. 

For the actual mechanical and engineering 
data and details needful in constructing oil of 
vitriol works the volume by Messrs. A. G. and 
C. G. Lock may be advantageously employed. 
The authors are consulting chemical engineers, 
and would doubtless be ready to acknowledge 
the more scientific and comprehensive character 
of Dr. Lunge’s work. But if we want to 
know the sizes of the timber posts, the best 
manner of raising the sides of the lead chamber 
into place, or how to arrange the weather¬ 
boarding which protects the structure from 
adverse external influences, we may find some 
explanations, figures, and calculations in 
Messrs. Look’s volume which will prove of 
considerable service. On the other hand, it 
does not exhibit much acquaintance with 
recent improvements in the accessory appa¬ 
ratus pertaining to vitriol works, while the 
chemistry of the whole subject is here 
obviously not a strong point. The plans or 
illustrations, seventy-seven in number, are 
good, and include a number of elevations and 
sections drawn to scale. A. H. Chuech. 


The Kalpa Sutra of Bhadrabd.hu. Edited, 
with an Introduction, Notes, and a Prakrit- 
Sanskrit Glossary, by Hermann Jacobi. 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 

Vabious theories have been formed to ac¬ 
count for the existence in India of the curious 
sect of the Jains, whose magnificent series of 
temples on Mount Abu are one of the seven 
wonders of the Indian world. That this 
Quaker-like community should have been 
allowed to continue unmolested after the 
Buddhists were exterminated or driven out of 
India is, in fact, very remarkable: and eminent 
European scholars have supposed the Jains to 
have been a remnant of the Buddhists who had 
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saved themselves from destruction or banish¬ 
ment by adopting the Hindu views of caste. 
This view seemed to receive support from the 
fact that one of the most ancient atd most 
highly venerated of the Jain saints is often 
called Gotama Swami; while the epithets 
Buddha, Jina, and Mahavira are applied 
alike to the ostensible founders of the 
Buddhists and the Jains. The wife, too, 
of the Jain founder was called Yasoda, 
while the wife of Gotama the Buddha was 
Yasodhara; and the events of the two 
founders’ lives are placed by their adherents 
in the same country and under the same Kings. 
But further knowledge has shown that this 
plausible theory has no adequate foundation. 
Indeed, it always rested on inconsistent argu¬ 
ments ; for if the Jain founder were Gotama 
Swami, half the supposed coincidences fall to 
the ground; and if he were Vardhamana, the 
husband of Yasoda, then another half do not 
hold—and in either case the remaining facts 
are too slender a basis for any trustworthy 
conclusion. 

We now know that the Gotama Swami, 
who was Vardhamana’s pupil, was so called 
simply because he belonged to the well-known 
Brahman family of the Gautamas, and that 
his personal name was Indrabhuti. Though, 
therefore, the fact that members of the 
Sakyas and other Kshatriva clans used names 
otherwise exclusively eonfmedto Brahmans by 
descent has not yet Seen sufficiently explained, 
yet it is clear that the Brahman Indrabhuti 
Gotama Swami cannot be the same person as 
the /Sakyan Siddhattha Gotama. No one would 
propose to identify the Buddha with Vardha¬ 
mana on account of the mere similarity of 
their wives’ names, and, from what we learn of 
their systems of belief (if, indeed, Yardhama¬ 
na’s can be called a system), we can already 
see that the two founders must have been 
men of very different mental characteristics. 

On the other hand, the Jain tradition that 
their founder was Vardhamana, and that he 
lived in the same period in which the 
Buddhists place the life of Gotama the 
Buddha, seems to be confirmed by indepen¬ 
dent evidence. The word Jain is one of 
comparatively late origin, and is applied to 
monks and laymen alike. In the older books 
of the sect the monks are termed Nigganthaa, 
and Niganfhas are mentioned both as well in 
Asoka’s and in other early inscriptions as in 
the Buddhist Pifakas; and always in such a 
way as to show that they were opponents of 
the Buddhists. In fact the very founder of the 
Jains is undoubtedly referred to in the Pifakas 
under the name of Niganlha Nataputta, and 
one of his disciples under the name of 
Makkhali Gosaia.* 

The principal passage as yet published in 
which these teachers are mentioned by the 
Buddhists is in the Samannaphala Sutta,f 
where a very short and not very intelligible 
account of their systems of belief is given, 
together with those of four other “ infidel ” 
teachers. One would naturally expeet to 
find some additional information in the com- 


• Not M&nkhali Gosaia as stated by Prof. Jaoobi 
at pp. 1, 2, where he proposes a needless theory 
to account tor the supposed change from Maltlrhafi 
to Mankhali. 

t Grimblot’s Sept Suites P&ti, 115, 126. Com- 
pare Childers’ Manaparinibbana Sutta, p. 58. 


mentary on those passages, but the Sumaagala 
Vilasini only gives us the legends already 
made public by Spence Hardy from Sinhalese 
authorities. And it does not tell us even so 
much as Spence Hardy’s sources, for it has 
nothing equivalent to the important account 
from the Amawatura* of Niganfha Nataputta’s 
death, which, as bang in exact accordance 
with so much of the corresponding details as 
has been handed down by the Jains, has 
afforded a principal ground for the identifica¬ 
tion of Nataputta with Vardhamana, now 
generally acknowledged to be correct. Beyond 
that identification, the references to the 
founders of the Jains in the Buddhist writings 
are therefore of very small importance, and 
we must look for any adequate knowledge of 
the rise and history of tins remarkable sect 
to their own books. 

Of these, unfortunately, we know at present 
next to nothing. Of the more ancient works 
the names only are known, and it is doubtful 
whether many of them are still in existence. 
And of the later works the present is the first 
and only one of which we have a complete and 
critical edition. But Prof. Jacobi has chosen 
well in fixing upon the Kalpa Sutra as the first 
of the Jain works to be edited. It is perhaps 
the most popular of the Jain sacred books, and 
is better known among them than any of the 
more ancient works to which reference has 
been made. The reason for this will be 
obvious when it is mentioned that the Kalpa 
Sutra is, in fact, a summary of those things 
which a devout Jain ought most especially to 
know and to hold sacred. It contains the 
Jain Gospel, the Jain History of the Saints, and 
a short statement of the most important 
duties and practices which an ascetic of the 
Jain order should practise and observe. The 
work assumed its present shape not earlier 
than the fifth or sixth century of our era; it 
possibly contains material of older date, but 
it is probably only the actual rules of the 
order that were really composed by its reputed 
author, Bhadrabahu. It is but poor evidence 
for the events of the time of Vardhamana, a 
thousand years before, but it is the best we 
have; and it must not be forgotten that 
books like this rest on an unbroken train of 
tradition, and are written under the influence 
of sacred scruples which would go far to 
prevent the writer or writers from consciously 
diverging from the older authorities they re¬ 
garded with so deep a respect. On the other 
hand, it is, of course, the best possible evidence 
for the history of the Jains at the time when 
it was written—at a time, that is, when they 
were one of the most numerous and most 
influential sects in India. 

Of Prof. Jacobi’s edition it would be 
difficult to speak in terms of too great praise. 
It is characterised by all the merits of the 
best school of German scholarship, and is 
worthy of the learned author’s high reputation 
for industry, accuracy, and sound critical 
judgment. As the first considerable pub¬ 
lished text in Jain Prakrit, it is a work of 
the first philological importance, and its 


•Prof. Jacobi, p. 6, wrongly supposes this 
Sinhalese word to be equivalent to Sanskrit 
AtmSvatuxa. Amt is the Sinhalese form of 
amiita, ambrosia (t.e., Nibbana), and not of atman, 
and watura is simply " liquid, drink, water,” 


historical value will be apparent from thh 
foregoing remarks. 

T. W. Bkts DAvids. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Action of Hydrogen on Carbonic Ootids in the 
Presence of o Red-Hot Platinum Wire.— J. Oo- 
quillion has found that, when moist carbonio 
add is passed over a red-hot platinum wire 
many times backwards and forwards, a change 
of volume is noticed, which, when the gaa was 
shaken with potash, disappeared, to appear 
again, however, as soon as the operation was 
renewed, until finally nothing was left but 
nearly pure hydrogen. The change noticed 
must take place in accordance with the 
equation: 00 + H,0 = CO, + H,. The 
presence of nitrogen does not interfere with the 
ohange. The conversion of carbonic oxide into 
oarbonic acid during the decomposition of water 
vapour cannot take place all at once, for between 
the CO, C0„ H, and H,0 a state of equilibrium 
is set up which limits the reaction. A moist 
mixture of 31*50 volume per cent, of carbonio 
oxide, 8 08 per cent of hydrogen, and 60*42 per 
oent. of nitrogen increased in volume 10 per 
oent., and was changed into 21*3 per oent. of 
carbonio oxide, 10 per cent, of carbonio add, 
18*08 per oent. of hydrogen, and 60*62 per oent, 
of nitrogen. Pure oarbonic oxide increased 30 
per oent. in volume, and the mixture consisted of 
oarbonic add 30per oent, hydrogen 30 per cent, 
and carbonic oxide 70 per oent. The author has 
made these experiments during some investiga¬ 
tions of the gas formed in Siemens’ generator 
furnaces. They are fed with coke, and it was 
not posdble to convert the whole of the car¬ 
bonic add into carbonio oxide, however high the 
layer of ignited coke be made. The vapour of 
water contained in the latter takes part in the 
reaction by re-oxidizing the carbonio oxide. 
The greater its quantify the higher rose the 
percentage of carbonio acid and of hydrogen. 
This reaction takes place in smelting-nirnaoee. 
Ebelman held that hydrogen acted directly on 
coke, while it is evident from the above that it 
is really oarbonic oxide whioh enters into the 
reaction {Compt. rend., lxxxviii, 1204). 

The Fossil Forests of the Yellowstone Park.— 
Evidences of volcanio activity during the 
tertiary period are presented on an enormous 
scale in the rocks of the Yellowstone National 
Park. The voloanio series there reaches a 
thickness of upwards of 5,000 feet, and consists 
in large measure of stratified deposits, such as 
breccias, conglomerates, and sandstones, them¬ 
selves made up of fragmentary volcanic matter 
which has been re-deposited by water, or, as 
the American geologists now say, “sedimented.” 
In these strata are multitudes of fossilised trees, 
having their woody tissues replaced by silica. 
An interesting aocount of these fossil forests, 
written by Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of the Territories, has just appeared 
in the Bulletin of Dr. Hayden’s Survey. The 
report is accompanied by a section showing 
great numbers of erect tree-trunks, whioh stand 
out from the face of the rock like so many 
columns of a ruined temple. There is at least a 
vertical mile of rocks with numerous tiers of 
these silicified trees, dearly representing the 
ruins of forest upon forest. Such a succession 
of old land-surfaces reminds one of the con¬ 
ditions under which the coal-measures were 
formed. 

Norwegium, Scandium, and Uralium. —Accord¬ 
ing to a short note in the Chemical News of last 
month, a metal named norwegium has been de¬ 
tected and isolated by Dr. Tellef Dahll, in a speci¬ 
men of oopper-nickel from Kragerb, in SEser- 
gaarden. The colour of the pure metal is white, 
with a slight brownish cast. When polished it 
has a perfect metallic lustre, but after a time 
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it becomes covered with a thin film of oxide. It 
can be flattened out in an agate mortar, and in 
hardness it resembles copper. The melting 
point is 350°0., and the specific gravity 9'441. 
Its equivalent appears to be 145'9. Only one 
oxide, NgO, has been obtained. With sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen it gives a brown sulphide, even 
in strongly aoid hydrochlorio solution, which 
re-dissolves in ammonium sulphide. With a 
slight addition of potassium ferrooyanide it gives 
a brown, but with larger proportions a green 
precipitate. The sulphurio aoid solution is turned 
brown on the addition of zinc, and the metal is 
deposited in a pulverulent state. The solutions 
of this metal are blue, but become greenish on 
dilution. P. T. Oleve has isolated the metal 
scandium. It ocours in the gadolinite of 
Ytterby, the mineral containing 0-02 per cent 
of the oxide. The yttrotitanite of Arendal 
contains 0'04 per cent. {Bull. Paris, xxxi., 486). 
Antony Girard states {Bull. Paris, xxxii., 3) 
that he has met with a new metal, to whioh he 
has given the name of uralium, in association 
with platinum, and that he hit upon it some years 
ago. 

The eighth general meeting of the German 
Astronomical Society was opened at Berlin on 
the 5th inst., Prof. Kruger, director of the 
observatory at Gotha, being in the ohair. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Arjuna. Ein Beitrag but Reconstruction dea 
Mahabharata. Von Adolf Holtzmann. Sinoe 
Prof. Lassen’s oritioal study of the Mahabharata 
and Goldstiioker's famous article in the West¬ 
minster Review little has been done to elucidate 
the gradual growth of that enormous Sanskrit 
epio. Its importance in many ways for the 
history of India has long been admitted, but its 
huge size and its tedious repetitions have 
deterred even the most determined investigators. 
Prof. Holtzmann has now taken up this line of 
research on a new plan. He has selected 
Arjuna, one of the chief heroes of the poem, 
and has followed his history to the end. This 
brings dearly into light the great alterations 
that have been made in the original text, chiefly, 
it now appears, with the objeot of glorifying 
Siva and saving the character of Ariuna in 
many questionable acts. The poem being a 
book of the Kshattriyas, or warrior caste, would 
naturally refer rather to Vishnu than to Siva, 
for the former is the god of that caste; but the 
author, though he has detected that the 
passages relating to Siva are interpolations, 
does not seem to have detected the influences 
which brought this about. There can be little 
doubt that it was done by the Brahmans, 
whose god was originally Siva, and it must 
have been effected before the seventh century 
a.d._, when that caste began to worship Vishnu. 
An interesting question remains as to whether 
any interpolations have been made since the 
rise of the modern sects. This will probably 
be determined in the affirmative when the 
Sonth-Indian recension is examined, for it 
differs greatly from that of North India. It is 
much to be desired that Prof. Holtzmann 
should continue his very laborious but 
interesting researches. 

The principal articles in the Romania for July 
are a description by P. Meyer of some Old- 
French MSS. at St. John’s, Cambridge ; and an 
examination by G. Paris of the romance of the 
Chdtelain de Ccuci, on which is based the fifteenth- 
century English poem of The Knight of Courtesy. 
A miracle-play on Abraham’s sacrifice, in the 
Lower-Engadin dialect of the seventeenth cen- 
tmy, is reprinted by J. Ulrich; 0. Nigoles 
gives numerous instances of the loss of l between 
vowels (as in Portuguese) in modern Provencal 
dialects; and V. Smith contributes some old 
songs, collected in the district of the Upper 


Loire. Of the shorter articles, there may be 
noted H. d’A. de Jubainville’s remarks on the 
kind of poetry denoted by French lai, Middle- 
Irish laid ; some French etymologies, mostly 
dubious, by H. Wedgwood; and G. Paris’s 
review of Ulrich’s Die formeUt Entwickelung 
des Participium praeteriti in den romanischen 
Sprachen. The number concludes with the 
usual chronicle (in which H. Nicol’s article on 
the French language in the last volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is favourably men¬ 
tioned) and notices of other Romanic periodicals. 

De. Wilhelm Baoheb, whose translation of 
the works of Nizami has entitled him to a high 
place among Persian scholars, has just published 
at Strassburg (K. Triibner) a translation of 
Sa’di’s Aphorismen und Sinngedichte (the Sahibiy- 
yeh), which will be weloome to all lovers of the 
purest and least Oriental of Eastern poets. 
The aphorisms, it is true, will not add much to 
Sa’di’s reputation in England, but their graceful 
language and their high tone will recommend 
them to those who already know the Gulistdn ; 
and Dr. Baoher’s introductory account of the 
life and works of the poet is a valuable addition 
to Eastern biography. 

The New York Nation calls attention to a 
Diccionario de la Lengua Maya, by Don Juan 
Pio Perez (Merida de Yucatan), whioh will be 
weloome to Americanists. The author was 
bom in 1798 at Merida, a short distance only 
from Uxmal and other rained cities, and a long 
sojourn in the interior of the peninsula enabled 
him to study the inland dialects. He had car¬ 
ried his work as far as the letter U at the time 
of his death in 1859. In 1870 the Maya 
scholar, Dr. C. H. Berendt, was induced to 
complete the dictionary from the materials left 
by Perez. The number of vocables explained 
is about 22,000. Maya possesses considerable 
facilities for word composition, andwe often 
find words counting from five to seven syllables; 
this is partly due to the circumstance that this 
idiom is simultaneously a prefix and a suffix 
language, and partly to the frequent use of 
syllabic reduplication. The aocented syllable 
is not marked as suoh in Perez’ book because 
the emphasis skips from syllable to syllable in 
Indian languages, but special oare is given to 
describing the pronunciation of the sounds of 
the alphabet. 


FINE ART. 

THE SCTTLPTUEES OF OLYMPIA. 

Ausgrabungen xu Olympia, / 877-78. (Berlin: 

Wasmuth.) 

Hermes mit dem Dionysos-Jcind. Von Georg 

Treu, (Berlin: Wasmuth.) 

The long-delayed and much-desired volume 
of photographs from the sculptures found at 
Olympia during 1877-78 is now, as the phrase 
goes, in the hands of the public, and no doubt 
has already given rise to many new opinions 
on two questions of paramount importance— 
whether the statue of Hermes is in fact from 
the hand of the Praxiteles whom we all know, 
or the work of another, otherwise unknown, 
sculptor of the same name; and, secondly, 
whether Dr. Treu’s reconstruction of the west 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus is everything 
that could be- desired. The Hermes, full- 
length, appears in three plates, not one of 
which can be said to redeem the other; and 
this is particularly unfortunate because the 
attitude of the figure and its appearance in 
general, having been indifferently copied by 
Graeco-Roman artists—as in the Farnese 
| Hermes of the British Museum—at first sight 


convey an impression of unpleasant familiarity 
instead of creating a pleasant surprise. Pos¬ 
sibly it is to this feeling in some degree that 
the opposition is due which has been urged 
against the statue as claiming to be the 
work of the great sculptor Praxiteles. In 
the next plate the case is altogether different. 
There we have the head of the god alone, on 
a scale large enough, and sufficiently well 
done, to show what it is made of, and how 
the original must look. It looks the work of 
a great master. The type of faoe is such 
as had not been thought of till the time of 
Praxiteles, and very likely Pausanias had other 
reasons for attributing the statue to him. 
So beautiful, indeed, is the face that it 
alone would probably nowhere be objected 
to as beneath the reputation of Praxiteles. 
Judges of perfect competency declare the 
same of the figure after having seen the 
original; and yet there is the fact that 
others positively decline to accept it as such. 
Dr. Treu reserves for another occasion his 
reply to their arguments; but, after all, 
this is especially a case where arguments on 
one side or the other are of no effect unless 
in confirming what is called ocular demon¬ 
stration. If Dr. Treu cannot lend his 
opponents his eyes to see with, it is equally 
true that they cannot lend him theirs. 

In general, the reconstruction of the west 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus, now pro¬ 
posed by Dr. Treu, recommends itself very 
highly as compared with that previously 
made by Gustav Hirschfeld, and in many 
respects there seems to be good reason 
for the confidence with which he lays down 
his explanations, as if nothing else in the 
world were possible. It may be there is not, 
but a good theory would make its way, per¬ 
haps, better if left to speak for itself. 

In the centre of the pediment is the figure 
now identified as Peirithoos turning to the 
left to attack the Centaur Eurytion, who 
has already seized Deidameia, the bride of 
Peirithoos. As yet the legs are wanting in 
this central figure, and it is hardly possible 
to make out what his action had been, still 
less to conceive that he had stood in the 
calm disinterested attitude assigned to him 
by his position in Dr. Treu’s reconstruction. 
If this is Peirithoos, then it would be ex¬ 
pected from the description of Pausanias 
(v., 108) that Theseus would be found im¬ 
mediately on his right, he also turning against 
a centaur. That there should have been in 
the centre two such figures, the one turning 
in one direction, the other in the other, could 
not be called contrary to the spirit of com¬ 
position which pervades pediments of temples, 
since this was the position of Athena and 
Poseidon in the west pediment of the Par¬ 
thenon. Dr. Treu places Theseus too far 
from the centre. As regards the penultimate 
figure on each side, the theory of a couch 
is very ingenious, but even with that it is not 
easy to account for the attitudes. 

In each corner of the pediment reclines a 
female figure which appears to be correctly 
identified as a personification of the locality 
where the central scene takes place ; and for 
this reason the head of one of them, whioh is 
admirably preserved, is an interesting study 
of the manner in which Greek sculptors in 
such cases of personification sought to com- 
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bine hnman beauty of feature with an expres¬ 
sion which suggests the nature of an animal. 
The degree in which these double elements 
are mixed varies in different personifications, 
or in the same personification under different 
circumstances. In the metopes of the 
Parthenon the majority of the centaurs retain 
nothing of beauty in their human features; but 
in two cases, not only is the face fairly well 
formed, but the expression is almost benignant. 
At Olympia the oentaurs have the human 
element at a minimum. The Lapiths also 
have muoh less of it than their kinsmen of 
the Parthenon. 

Besides the importance of the present 
volume of photographs to students of Qreek 
art, there is much in it also for the architect. 
Two plates are given to the architecture of 
the Temple of Zeus, two to the Heraeon, 
one to the Philippeion. These are by Dr. 
Adler, and it is not necessary to say that 
they represent the best possible results. 

A. S. Murray. 


MB. SEYMOUR HADBN ON ETCHINO. 

Brighton: Ang. 28, 1(78. 

Since, in April last, Mr. Haden gave three 
leotures on the art of etching at the Boyal 
Institution, he has lately published his “Notes ” 
on his collection of etchings, lent by him to the 
Fine Art Society in Bond Street, whioh are 
intended to be illustrative of these lectures, 
together with an annotated and illustrated 
catalogue of the specimens exhibited of etcher’s 
and painter.engraver’s work, which he has in¬ 
cluded under the general title About Etching, in a 
new work exceedingly well got up, on fine paper, 
of a size to match the Burlington Fine Arts 
Olub’s catalogues, and after the example sug¬ 
gested by the illustrated edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Note* on his Turner drawings, as a memorial of 
the examples of such masters’ works as oould 
best be reproduced. 

As the substance of these fourteen “Notes ” 
in their present form seems to be mostly in¬ 
cluded in the three leotures above alluded to, 
they perhaps scarcely call for any especial 
notice beyond what may be included in my 
remarks on the lectures themselves, as reported 
in the Timet newspaper of April 12 last, whioh 
may be taken to be a truthful reflex of the 
lecturer’s meaning, inasmuch as, if I am not 
mistaken, he has pronounced the report an 
“admirable risumi” of what he said, or in¬ 
tended should be said. 


But first it may, perhaps, be as well to fortify 
myself against misconstruction or the accusation 
of unfairness in opposing any particular indi¬ 
vidual’s views on art, and more especially so in 
the present case, as the lecturer seems to be 
rather extra-sensitive lest he should “ have the 
wind taken out of his sails, and should provoke 
opposition ”—both of which things, however, if 
he will exouse me for saying so, are the best 
which could happen to us all, as well as for the 
cause of art. Let us enquire, therefore, in limine, 
why artists, any more than authors, should be 
so universally sensitive or thin-skinned as not 
to be able to endure fair adverse oritioism, and 
why they alone, of all men who court public 
opinion, should suppose they get scant justice 
done them. Yet such would seem to be the 
case, and one is really, therefore, led to the 
conclusion that artists are more in love with 
themselves and their opinions about art than 
they are with art itself which they profess to 
worship; so that criticism is rapidly becoming, 
as it has been said, little else than “praise of 
different degrees,” to the great detriment of art 
itself. True is the proverb, “ the fear of man 
hnngoth a snares” and we call this miserable 


“ fear of giving offence ” love of art! The 
modern reviewer, it has been lately said, is too 
mealy-mouthed, and scarcely dares to use plain 
words to oonvey his disapprobation; plain truth 
shocks our ears polite. If an adverse opinion 
should be even hinted at it is immediately and 
stupidly supposed to be connected with some 
personal motive, and so the lecturer or artist, 
“coddled and spoiled by saccharine oriticism, 
resents the literal expression of the truth as a 
oruel wrong.” 

Or perhaps we may sometimes observe, under 
a specious plea of toleration of the opinions of 
others, or an openness and professed desire to 
have their ideas on art dissected, a ourious 
latent vein or under-current of reflex self- 
consciousness whioh runs all through their ex¬ 
pression or style of writing, and which leads us 
intuitively to suppose that they are, after all, 
thinking more about what people or the publio 
will say about them than of art itself. All this 
is bad, but it is an evil whioh must be borne 
and left to time—“ the nurse and breeder of all 
good to care, as was remarked by Burke in 
his well-merited oastigation of the art-oritios of 
his day. 

But to return from this really necessary and 
useful digression to my subject. Mr. Haden 
commences his leotures by giving us to under¬ 
stand that he considers himself no longer in a 
ditch like most of us ; that he, at all events, has 
come into the open, and so has “formed in¬ 
dependent opinions,” which are to him “ canons 
of art; ” indeed, that he may possibly be con¬ 
sidered as having revived an art-lost, as he says, 
to the world for 200 years—by his having acci¬ 
dentally discovered the key to a locked book; 
that he desires to be thought a scientific in 
preference to an artistio lecturer (though he 
will exouse us, perhaps, for not being able to dis¬ 
cover much science, strictly so called, in these 
lectures); and, lastly, he admits that, notwith¬ 
standing all these qualifications, he may yet 
possibly have imbibed “ some prejudices.” It 
is with some of these, for the sake of an art of 
whioh I have some practical knowledge and 
a great love, that I proceed to make a few 
remarks. 

One of Mr. Haden’s “ discoveries,” it seems, 
is a canon whioh appears to us a truism as 
“ old as the hills,” or, at least, as the proverb 
“ Poeta nascitur non fit ”—vis., that study can¬ 
not create the artistic faculty. Then he objeots 
to academic te&ohing because he thinks it must 
cramp the originating faculty. But why so ? 
It is surely purely gratuitous and unfair to 
proscribe in a wholesale manner all such insti¬ 
tutions as injurious to the creative faculty 
because the teachers in some of them may not be 
all we oould wish. 

Again, is it not a purely gratuitous assertion 
that “ elaboration of detail is the absorption of 
time and the dissipation of originality ? ” It 
need not be so, and it will not do to under-rate 
the value of technical qualities of art beoause 
this over-elaboration is painfully felt in some of 
the works of our pre-Raphaelite artists, and 
pre-eminently so with their chief, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, while it is not felt at all in the wonderful 
and perfect elaboration of detail whioh we find 
in the work of such men as Ostade, or, to come 
down to our own day, in that of Meissonier, 
wherein all the breadth of Nature is preserved 
together with all that is neoessary of the intrioaoy 
of her detail. 

Again, Mr. Haden says, “ To spend a year on 
a picture is to deprive it of the inestimable 
quality of inception by whioh we suppose he 
means of originality, or completeness, though it 
seems an odd expression. , This, again, is a 
wholly gratuitous assertion, and conveys most 
erroneous and pernicious views to the young 
artist. We wonder what Lionardo da Vinci, 
Paul Veronese, or Tintoretto would say to such 
a narrow and circumscribed view of art and its 


requirements ! Why, the great misfortune of 
our modern art is that it is such hurried art, 
and scarcely ever has a year’s or half-a-year’s 
care bestowed upon it; it is getting to be a mere 
race with money-making, and there is scarcely 
a tithe of that time and thought bestowed 
upon any picture painted nowadays, which 
is nevertheless absolutely necessary to pro¬ 
duce such pictures as those by the great 
mast ers we have named and others which will 
readily occur to the reader. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, I believe, spoke nothing 
but the truth when he said that these great 
pictures were not painted rapidly at all, nor 
until they had been thoroughly thought over 
and over and careful studies bad been made of 
each part from the life. But these great men 
never let go their first mighty conceptions, and 
hence the completeness, the oneness of their 
pictures, looking as if they had been struck off 
with ease as though by some magic wand. The 
“saored fire” did not “burn down” with 
them, as Mr. Haden supposes must be the case 
if their pictures took them a year to paint, and 
we think he would be surprised to learn 
the time that some of them spent over them. 
Lionardo, if we mistake not, is said to have 
spent the best part of his life in contemplating 
his Last Supper. 

This fondness for rapid work lest thought 
and suggestiveness should evaporate we cannot 
but think may have been fostered by Mr. 
Haden’s predilection for that fatal facility of 
turning off numbers of rough sketches on 
copper—clever enough in their way for pro¬ 
ducing a rapid effect to please the eye of the 
amateur, but dangerous enough as a guide to 
the professional artist or student, and which we 
are sure Mr. Haden, with his good taste, would 
hardly admit to be illustrative of that " learned 
simplicity ” of whioh he speaks, and whioh con¬ 
stitutes the suggestiveness of good or great art. 
Sure we are that Bembrandt did not work in 
that way, and I doubt extremely whether he 
would have adopted the “ continuous method ” 
of biting the plate—as Mr. Haden calls it—had 
it been the praotioe in his day. The foreground 
objects would have been eaten too deep for his 
more thoughtful, delicate, and deliberate method 
of going to work. 

While speaking of Mr. Haden’s own etohinga, 
one cannot avoid a passing regret that they miss 
the suggestiveness of life and motion, owing to 
the almost invariable absence of figures, espe¬ 
cially of mankind. But this introduction of 
figures is a matter of peculiar difficulty, and 
pictures may be easily spoilt by an ill-judged 
introduction of figures in wrong plaoes. Few 
artists excel in this difficult department of the 
art like Turner or Bewick, the balance and 
expression of the figures of the latter being 
quite admirable, while Turner, with not half 
his knowledge of drawing the human figure, 
knew quite well where they should appear in 
order to look natural, and so to enhanoe the 
value of his piotnres. No one, of oourse, can 
do this effectively who has not a consummate 
knowledge of the structure, proportions, and 
movements of the human body, from a know¬ 
ledge of the form and relative position of the 
bones and the attachments of the muscles which 
move them each in their prescribed directions 
and limits. 

Mr. Haden says the “ more lines the worse 
work.” This, too, is a gratuitous statement, and 
may be true or not. When he penned that 
statement, he was probably thinking of the 
fewness or poverty of the lines in his hasty 
sketches, while he forgot the numbers and in¬ 
tricacy and variety of Bembrandt’s, which, never¬ 
theless, do not make his “ work worse.” Nor 
does it follow, so far as we can see, that the 
“greater the effort the less interesting the 
result.” That, too, may or may not be the case 
according to the capacity or intelligence of the 
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workman, but to make such a statement as a 
general axiom or dogma is as great a prejudice 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds’ maxim that every 
picture must contain a red tree or should be 
divided into spaces, each to be occupied by a 
certain proportion for light and a oertain pro¬ 
portion for shade, three parts for warm colour 
and one for cool, and so forth. We entirely 
agree with Mr. Haden in what he says of the 
ruin which threatens art in its commercial 
aspect. Wealthy people with no knowledge of 
art (with whom this country swarms) will have 
oostly pictures—the more they cost the better 
they are for them, no matter how carelessly they 
may be painted, so only that they are done by 
some fashionable painter of the hour, who has 
so much already on his hands that physically 
and mentally it is impossible for him to give his 
sitters or patrons any adequate return for the 
enormous prices he gets, but only hurried and 
slovenly and ill-considered work. The rich 
sitter or patron is delighted with his bargain, 
and more delighted still to think it should be 
known how much he has paid for it; and the 
poor artist becomes a rich and ruined man, or 
one of those souls lost to art spoken of by a 
celebrated writer of the day. We know no 
remedy for ignorance, vanity, and avarice, and 
we may add jealousy, those dire foes of art, but 
time. 

“There are,” says Burke, “in succession meteors 
of fashion which we see suddenly rise and as 
suddenly fall; with respect to these it is but policy 
that established professors should be silent, or, if 
obliged to speak, that what they say should be only 
an echo of the public voice. To stem the torrent 
of applause is impossible—to give even a candid 
opinion would be to incur the charge of envy, and 
therefore it would not be received as truth. The 
world must be left to find out its own errors, and 
when this happens, which always soon follows extra¬ 
vagant and improper praise, the object of former 
public admiration is frequently not only denied 
even its just claims, but is cruelly attacked with all 
the rage of disappointment and condemned never 
to raise its head again.” 

As to Mr. Haden’s remarks on the practical 
department of etching in his concluding 
lecture, we confess we cannot quite see how 
the discovery of so simple a matter as the 
difference between the sulcus of the graver, the 
needle, and the mordant respectively need have 
required “ long and accurate investigation,” as 
the report states; any tyro can understand it 
in a few minutes, ana the same may be said 
of the casts taken from the elevations of the ink, 
a “discovery ” which need hardly, I think, be 
the “result of the application of a scientific 
method of investigation united with rare artistic 
gifts.” It is hard, also, to believe that anyone 
could be so ignorant of the subject as to mis¬ 
take mere press scratches on so soft a material as 
copper for states of a plate, but, as Mr. Haden 
says that is the case, we suppose we must 
accept the statement, though we hope he will 
excuse us for saying that we fail to see any 
special “ originality ” such as he claims in 
these lectures, and of which he so bitterly com¬ 
plains that he has, in some particulars, been so 
unfairly deprived by a “ recent oataloguer.” 

Most people ride their hobbies to death; the 
distinction whioh Mr. Haden creates between 
correct drawing and expressive drawing is open 
to much misunderstanding (vid. note viii., 
“ About Etching”), and it does not follow that 
Mr. Buskin is wrong in calling etching a blunder¬ 
ing art because Ostade oould etch a plate in quite 
a different style from Mr. Haden’s rapid copper¬ 
plate effects, however full of suggestion he may 
believe them to be. No one has written so 
clearly on the different phases of art, its 
suggestiveness, its symbolism, its grotesque, 
as Mr. Buskin, and he knew quite well what 
he meant when he used those words, “ Etching 
a blundering art.” Mr. Haden appears to see 


a mystery in everything connected with etching. 
There is no more wonder in a suggestive sketoh 
on copper with a needle than there is in a 
suggestive sketch with a pencil on paper, and 
there is nothing in either without selection and 
concentration. It does not follow that the one 
any more than the other is masterly because it 
is sketohy, as Mr. Haden says, or that, because 
it is intensely sketohy, it must therefore be all 
the fuller of successfully hidden mysteries and 
wonders, all being the result of the “ labour 
of selection and omission of essentials and 
non-essentials.” This appears to us nothing 
but the exaggerated language of the enthusiast. 
Even Mr. Buskin himself is carried off his legs 
sometimes in his enthusiasm for Turner, and is 
said to have discovered beauties in his pictures 
which the artist himself never knew of, and I 
have myself been amused by reading half-a-page 
about the painting of a pink silk flag in a picture 
by Tintoretto, at Venice, which could satis¬ 
factorily have been disposed of in a couple of 
lines. 

In note ix., “ About Etching,” where Mr. 
Haden tells us what good drawing is and what 
it is not, there seems to be rather a jumble of 
ideas about good, bad, and expressive drawing. 
He says that, in proportion as the etcher has 
arrived at a learned simplicity, his work is 
likely to be accounted a sketoh, and, therefore, 
people will not look for good drawing in it— 
good drawing, according to Mr. Haden, not 
being “ correct expression of form by a line or 
a series of lines exactly laid down,” but the 
“ correot representation of any object or series 
of objects as they appear in Nature properly 
balanced and harmonised,” and so forth. Now 
how these things, these “ planes and surfaces of 
objects, cubes, books, and tables,” can be repre¬ 
sented to us in relation to each other, otherwise 
than by “ lines exactly laid down ” (whioh, in 
his opinion, is not good drawing), he does not 
tell us. What he means, of course, is that they 
may not be naturally associated together though 
ever so correctly drawn. It does not follow that 
an “ artist who has made an exact outline of the 
forms of oertain material bodies” cannot draw 
them because “ the ensemble of his work fails to 
convey an idea of their reality.” The failure 
cannot proceed from the exact outline, but 
from the artist not understanding the laws of 
composition or association. It would be hard 
to say, when a “ great master,” mysteriously— 
“by a process thrown off by his brain—he 
knows not how—draws a hand with the thumb 
firmly planted on a table with a pressure which 
may be felt,” that it is not done by means of 
“ lines exactly laid down,” any more than 
“work ” can be in any other way done whioh 
“supposes reflection, knowledge, and power 
brought to bear on every stroke.” When he 
speaks of “ Rembrandt studying drawing 
through the medium of expression, he must 
mean that he found it more suited to his genius 
to study design or composition through the 
medium of expression. Rembrandt had no idea 
of refined form or grace of expression, otherwise 
than servilely or realistically; being a gross- 
minded man, he had it not in his composition. 
He had only expression and a subtle eye for 
light and colour in shadow. We can guess at 
what Mr. Haden means by his distinction 
between good and expressive and exaot drawing, 
but loose language is apt to be misapprehended 
by the public at forge. 

One can understand men of different turns of 
mind and powers of sensation preferringdifferent 
qualities in art, one preferring expression 
independently of fine drawing as in Rembrandt 
and Reynolds, another refined drawing as in 
Raffaelle or Lionardo, another oolour as in 
Rubens or Titian, though we may not look for a 
union of these qualities in any one artist, as Mr. 
Haden remarks. 

After all, Nature knows nothing of these dis¬ 


tinctions and subordinations of form to 
expression and of expression to form. Perfect 
form ought to be combined with perfect expres¬ 
sion, as we see carried out in the ideal of 
Nature with prodigious skill in such works as 
The Dying Gladiator and the finest works of 
antiquity. 

There is an anachronism whioh occurs in Mir. 
Haden’s first lecture whioh has been omitted 
or suppressed in his “About Etching.” He 
says, in speaking of the ‘ ‘ causes which displaced 
etching at the tune of the Commonwealth in the 
general debasement of art and the advent of 
the oopyist engraver,” that the 
“ engraver went to Vandyck when he had etched 
some twenty plates of his leones, and said — 

‘ What is the use of your fine etchings now that 
the King is dead, collectors are fled. Hollar dying 
in prison, and there is no art ? Let us do them for 
you ; they will be good enough for the public (and 
they will put money in our pockets).’ Vandyok had 
intended to etch a hundred plates, but he yielded to 
the engravers.” 

Now, such a transaction oould not have taken 
place, and if Mr. Haden had been aware of the 
facts of the case, and had been accurate in his 
dates, he could not have introduced the story 
even supposititiously or as a figure of speech, 
because it would not have served his purpose 
as an illustration to imagine an impossible event. 
Vandyck died several years before the Sing, 
viz., some time in December, I believe, in 1641, 
before Hollar was “ dying in prison,” and even 
before he was reduced to extreme poverty, and 
therefore before the prospect of his etchings 
coming to an end through his death oould have 
affected Vandyok, had he been alive, or the 
engravers, one way or the other. Had Mr. 
Haden put the case supposititiously he would 
have said, “ The engravers ”—not “ went," but 
“ probably would have gone ” to Vandyok, and 
said so-and-so; but he says, without indication of 
any metaphor, that the engravers actually ” 
"went" to Vandyck, and that Vandyok “ yielded, 
not “ probably yielded,” to them. He tells us, too, 
in all sober earnestness, what Vandyck intended 
to do in the very same sentence. Ex pede Her - 
ctdem. R. WINK. 


SOUTHWELL MIN8TEB. 

The first effects of a long correspondence 
whioh has recently been made public between 
Mr. William Morris, Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Anoient Buildings, and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, concerning the 
restoration of Southwell Minster were apparent 
in the restitution of seats to the ohoir of that 
fine old church and in divine servioe being 
performed therein on the last Sunday in 
August. For years the ohoir has lain useless, 
stripped of its old fittings and unprovided with 
new ones. It may nowbe hoped that the pro¬ 
jected works will soon be carried to a con¬ 
clusion, and Southwell Ohuroh restored to its 
pristine beauty. The correspondence touohee 
on two features of the building—the roof, and 
the stalls whioh have been remorselessly tom 
down. Mr. Christian justifies the latter point 
on Mr. Street’s authority. All who know the 
ohequered history of the collegiate ohuroh of 
Southwell will agree with Mr. Morris in de¬ 
ploring their removaL They were indeed of 
modern origin, much of them formed of com¬ 
position, but they were in the very best style 
of Bemasooni’s work, in harmony with the 
fourteenth-oentury organ screen; and their 
destruction obliterates, to say the least of it, a 
visible chapter in the history of the church, the 
history of the sixteen pretends which formed 
its chapter. In the impending reconstruction 
of the Church Establishment at Southwell 
under an episcopal head more stalls will be 
required. Even if these should be of better 
workmanship, the sense of continuity with a 
past reaching to Saxon Christianity will be 
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wholly out away from them. The roofs of 
the Minster have for the present fortunately 
escaped, but they also are threatened. It is 
to be earnestly hoped that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners will most thoroughly look into 
the matter before the so-callea "restorer’s” 
tonoh is suffered to interfere with the existing 
arrangement. No one can say what the original 
ceiling of the nave was; this is admitted on all 
hands. The flat oaken roofs of the nave and 
transepts were erected in 1711, after a great fire, 
are in excellent preservation, and are compared 
by Mr. Morris with the flat roofs of Gloucester 
and St. Albans. He adds (whioh is indis¬ 
putable) that they are “ broad and simple in 
design, probably unique,” and that it is only 
proposed to destroy them in order “ to add one 
more to the many imitations of anoient roofs 
which have of late years been so freely 
produced.” 

' We would suggest a compromise whioh would 
violate no architectural proprieties, save much 
useless expense, and please both parties in this 
hotly-debated question. Let the inner ceilings 
remain as they are, and the outer, low-pitched 
roofs (which are not watertight) be replaced by 
roofs of higher pitch running up to the original 
level of the old ones still shown on the oentral 
tower, some fourteen feet above the present roof 
ridge. Curiously enough, both parties in the 
correspondence have entirely lost sight of the 
characteristic wooden spires covered with lead 
whioh capped the two western towers and the 
Chapter House until the beginning of the 
present century. A print of them may be seen 
in Dickenson’s (Bastall’s) History of Southwell 
(1801). The high-pitched roof which Mr. 
Christian contemplates would be absurd without 
these features, which are essentially Norman, 
and whioh would render Southwell unique 
among English churches, while the retention of 
the inner ceilings would gratify all but archi¬ 
tectural theorists. With high-pitched roofs, 
Norman spirelets, and the existing ceilings, 
Southwell Church might once more (as 
James I. said of it) "justle with any kirk in 
Christendom.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The picture called The Earning of the Battle 
of Waterloo, by Ernest Crofts, whioh exoited so 
much interest at the last exhibition of the Boyal 
Academy, has been bought by the Liverpool 
Corporation for the Walker Art Gallery for 
£630. 

_ The autumn exhibition of the Boyal Institu¬ 
tion, Manchester, is at least of average excel¬ 
lence. Many of the more important pictures 
have already passed the critical ordeal of the 
metropolitan galleries. Among other notable 
pictures there are the Orpheus and Eurydice by 
Watts; The Procession of the Sacred Bull Apis, 
by F. A. Bridgman; The Widow’s Acre, by G. H. 
Boughton; Blossom, by Basil Bradley; Christ 
Washing Peter’s Feet, by Madox-Brown; Speak 
Low, my Lute, by Alfred Elmore; La Famille D., 
by Fantin; a replica of Venus's Looking-glass, 
by Burne Jones; A Member of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, by J. Pettie; Vale of Llanrwst, by J. 
Knight; The Knight and his Daughter, by Sir 
C. Lindsay; Mariana, by H. O’Neil; Lilies, 
Oleanders, and the Pink, by G. A. Storey; and 
The Hammock, by Tissot. There are also 
characteristic examples of J. D. Watson, A. H. 
Marsh, W. B. Morris, &c. The contributions 
of the local artists are not so numerous as 
might have been expected, but Messrs. Par¬ 
tington, Anderson Hague, Winkefield, and 
other members of what is sometimes vaguely 
styled the Manchester school send evidences of 
careful and conscientious work. 

L’Art states that the next winter exhibition 


of the Grosvenor Gallery, whioh will open in 
January 1880, will be divided into two sections, 
the first being devoted to contemporary water- 
oolour punting, and the seoond to sketches and 
studies in black and white, contributed by 
Messrs. Burne Jones, Watts, Poynter, Legros, 
W. B. Biohmond, and Sir Frederick Leighton. 
There will be no exhibition of drawings by old 
masters. 

Mb. W. J. Linton will publish shortly with 
Messrs. Lee and Shepard Some Practical Hints 
on Wood-Engraving for the Instruction of 
Reviewers and the Public. 

Messes. Feuardent and Co., of New 
York, have on exhibition the collection of 
anoient ooins, jewels, and pottery brought 
ohiefly from Cyrenaioa by Lieut. Henry H. 
Gorringe, who is shortly to start for Egypt 
for the purpose of taking baok to the United 
States the anxiously-expected obelisk. 

The Bordin prize of 3,000 fra. has been 
awarded to M. Eugene Miintz, by the French 
Academy, for his work entitled Les Arts it la 
Cour des Papes, which has been already notioed 
in these columns. 

A grand historical picture by Paul Delaroche, 
represen ting the conquerors of the Bastille carry¬ 
ing its keys to the H6tel de Ville, is to be 
placed in the new H6tel de Yille when it is 
finished. It has always belonged to the city, 
but has never before been suitably exhibited. 

By the death of Amddde de Nod—universally 
known by his pseudonym of “ Cham ”—which 
occurred on the 6th inst., contemporary French 
art has lost one of its most characteristic figures. 
De Nod was the son of the Comte de Nod, and 
was bom in 1819. He chose painting for his 
profession, and studied under Paul Delaroche, 
and afterwards under Charlet, who exercised a 
great influence on the development of his 
genius. His first caricatures were published 
in 1842 under the famous pseudonym; and 
since then he has contributed to a host of 
almanacs, albums, &o., and above all to 
Charivari, with whioh his name will ever be 
associated, an immense number of comic 
designs, most of which have been republished 
in a collected form. We hope to find another 
opportunity of characterising his talent and 
life-work. 

M. Louis Dorci&re, the Swiss sculptor, died 
recently at Geneva at the age of seventy-four. 

The French Government has sent M. Homolle 
to Delos to oontinue the excavations commenced 
there some time since; and two members of the 
French School of Athens, MM. Girard and 
Martha, have been entrusted with missions to 
Samos and Naxos respectively. 

An exhibition of the prize designs for the 
stained-glass windows of Orleans Cathedral is 
now open at the Eoole des Beaux-Arts. The 
first prize was awarded to M. Lorin, of Chartres; 
the second to MM. Lrfon Leffevre and Georges 
Bardon; and the third to M. Bazin. 

Bosa Bonheur has just presented to the 
Spanish Government a life-sized painting of a 
lion, which is to be placed in the Madrid 
Gallery, despite the rule prohibiting the 
exhibition of the works of living artists. 

On the’25th inst. a large gathering of archae¬ 
ologists is expected at Pompeii to celebrate the 
destruction of that oity. Surely this is the 
climax of the prevailing Ago for oentenaries. 
The event really occurred in August, but the 
great heat rendered it advisable to put off the 
festival till this month. Several fresh excava¬ 
tions are to be made on the occasion. 

Some caverns of prehistoric times have been 


discovered near Stramberg in Moravia. The 
objects whioh they contained are said to prove 
beyond a doubt that these caverns were in¬ 
habited by man in the most remote ages, con¬ 
temporaneously with the mammoth and cave 
bear. 


A dictionary of Danish artists, Dansk 
Konstner-lexikon, af Philip Weilbach, has just 
been published by the firm of Fred. Host, of 
Copenhagen. Yery few Danish artists beyond 
the two or three of celebrated name are known 
outside their own country. This dictionary, 
which accords somewhat long biographies 
to the more distinguished artists, is therefore 
likely to prove of servioe, especially if it be 
translated into French, by introducing new 
names into our text-books of art. 

i A fourth edition of Burckhardt’s Cicerone 
has just been published by E. A. Seemann, of 
Leipzig. It is revised and edited by Dr. W. 
Bode, who has added to it much knowledge 
gained by himself. 

L’ Art has reduced its price for the last two 
weeks from three to two shillings, giving the 
same amount of letterpress and illustration. 
The current number contains many excellent 
reproductions from artists’ sketches for their 
pictures in the Boyal Academy and Grosvenor 
Gallery, and a large etching by L’huillier from 
J. D. Linton’s portrait called Valentine. 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, the third number of The 
Etcher, and it does not grow worse as it grows 
older. We marvel, however, that the publishers 
of a three-and-sixpenny magazine, almost 
all devoted to its three illustrations, should 
send out their periodical without careful 
guarding of the etchings it oontains and for 
which it exists. Why not follow the example 
of L’Art in this matter P That bulky and 
artistic serial always comes to you carefully 
packed. Boards are absolutely needed to pre¬ 
serve the etchings. We oommend this matter 
to publisher, proprietor, or editor—to whomso¬ 
ever it most conoems. Of the three prints 
issued this month, one of the most notioeable is 
the Dordrecht. It is the work of an accomplished 
Dutch gentleman. Storm van ’a Gravesande, 
and it gives, as with the needle of one who 
knows the scene familiarly, the misty sunshine 
or sunshiny mist of the low-lying town and the 
river. The text appended is historical, but in 
the histonoal text there might have been made 
mention, not only of the names of the Dutch 
artists bom at Dort, but of the great association 
whioh Dort has with the piotures of the Dutch 
sohool by reason of its having been so favourite 
a theme with the seventeenth-century artists. 
Mr. W. P. Orooke’s Bruges is cold but pains¬ 
taking. Mr. Urwick is the third etcher 
contributing to the present number, and his 
subject, The North Bridge, Edinburgh, albeit 
demanding somewhat more of depth of shade 
and brilliance of light than are here discoverable, 
is yet poetically treated. There is of course no 
oity view in Europe whioh will inspire a man 
if not the viewB from the southern side of the 
city of Edinburgh. Nothing that can be beheld 
is more massive or more gloomy, or more 
provocative of the movement of the imagination; 
and Mr. Buskin’s famous contrast between 
Edinburgh and Yerona should not have been 
wholly to the advantage of Verona, magnificent 
as is Yerona and exquisite and privileged its 
site. We note that out of the three etchings in 
this month’s Etcher not one is a figure subject. 
This is surely a mistake. 

The “ Contemporary Artist ” illustrated in 
the Portfolio this montii is Miobael Munkacsy, 
after whom we have an etching by W. Unger 
called Home from School —three dirty little 
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urchins waiting for something to eat from their 
toil-worn mother. A short sketch of Munkacsy’s 
eventful life accompanies the illustration. Mr. 
Lang in his ninth chapter gives us a “ General 
View of Oxford,” which he regards as “a 
microcosm of English intellectual life.” A 
distant view of Oxford from one of Brunet- 
Debaine’s somewhat expressionless drawings 
accompanies the text. Mr. P. G. Hamerton 
in his “ Notes on Aesthetics ” points out 
the reasons why Bight and Left are not 
indifferent in art, and sums up his con¬ 
clusions in two rules, which he states thus:— 
“1. 'Whenever there is an issue from the 
picture along which the imagination of the 
spectator will be enticed to travel, as, for 
instance, an opening to the distance in a land¬ 
scape, it ought to be. if possible, to the spec¬ 
tator’s right.” “2. Whenever there is a large 
mass whioh blocks up the composition, it ought 
to be, if possible, on the spectator's left.” It is 
curious to note how very generally these rules 
have been followed by artists, though probably 
without any scientific purpose in so doing, but 
merely from an instinctive sense of orderly 
arrangement. This is the first time, strange to 
say, that they have ever been formulated in 
words. 

The Gazette dee Beaux-Arts opens with a 
fourth article on the drawings by old masters 
exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, illus¬ 
trated by a number of reproductions from 
drawings by Watteau, Boucher, Chardin, and 
other masters of the French school. M. Lefort, 
who several years ago wrote at some length on 
Murillo, now deals with Velasquez, of whom 
also _ he offers a comprehensive study. An 
etching by Masson from the well-known 
picture, Lot Borrachot, and one or two woodcuts 
are given in illustration of the text of this second 
article. The other articles of the number are 
on “ The Gallery of Portraits of Du Plessis- 
Momay in the Ch&teau de Saumer,” a learned 
historical critique by M. B. FiUon; the Ceramic 
Museum at afevres, a last article by M. A. 
Darcel; “ Baptismal Fonts at Cadenet,” by M. 
Trabaud; and an interesting account of the 
Belgian landscape painter, Hippoly te Boulenger, 
whose early poverty, hard-won success, and 
sad death when fame was just attained are 
related by M. Camille Lemonnier in a somewhat 
sensational style. 

The ZHttchrift fiir bildende Kunst gives as 
frontispiece this month anetching by Krausskopf 
from a charming picture of the Madonna and 
Child by Gabriel Max. An excellent sketch of 
Max’s artistic career is likewise contributed by 
Friedrioh Pecht. He calls it “ Eine Charakter- 
istik,” and it really gives an excellent idea of 
the distinctive individuality of this remarkable 
painter’s work. The other articles of the 
number treat of “ The Picture Collections in 
Anh a l t,” “ Doric at the Time of the Renais¬ 
sance,” the Hamburg loan exhibition of 
pai ntin gs and drawings, and the new Indus¬ 
trial Museum ( Bunstgewerbehaus ) at Munich. 

The American Antiquarian. Edited by the 
Bev. Stephen D. Peeti (Cleveland, Ohio.) We 
have received the third number of this Trans¬ 
atlantic quarterly journal devoted to early 
American history, ethnology, and archaeology. 
It is yet in its infancy, but gives promise of 
becoming an important addition to the literature 
of these subjects. The principal articles in this 
number treat of “ Native American Architec¬ 
ture,” “ The Phonetic Elements in American 
Languages,” and “ The Inscribed Stone of Grave 
Creek Mound.” Among the foreign correspond¬ 
ence are two letters from Mr. Sayce, who warmly 
commends the objects of the new magazine. 
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ROYAL I NSURANCE C OMPANY. 

Boyal Insurance Buildings, LIVERPOOL, 

AND 

Lombard Street, LONDON. 

Extracts from the Report for the Year 1878. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Premiums tor tbe Tear - - £776,871 14 11 

Lo ““. 881,862 8 1 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Income from Premiums, after deducting 
He-Assurances - . - -£246,514 5 1 

Bonuses Declared at the last Two Divisions of Profits: 
£1 10s. per Cent, per Annnm on Sum Assured, 

Upon all Policies entitled to participate. 


After providing; for payment of Dividend and Bonos, the 
Funds of tbe Company will stand os follows 


Capital Paid TTp • 

Fire Fund ... 
Reserve Fond 
Balance of Profit and Loss 
Lift Funds - 


- £289,545 0 0 

- - 500,000 0 0 

800,000 0 0 

- - 69,707 11 0 

- - 2,889,907 8 11 


£4,049,159 14 1 


GROWTH OF FUNDS. 

1868 - £1,045,143 

1868 - 1,679,578 

1878 - 2,645,508 

1878 - 4,049,159 

Extract from Auditors’ Report. 

“We have examined and oounted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate Market Value thereof is in excess of the amounts 
in the said Balance Sheets.” 

JOHN H. McLaren, Manager. 

DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, See. in London. 


MORTGAGE DEBENTURES 

BEADING 5, 51, and 6 PER CENT. 
INTEREST 

OF 

THE NEW ZEALAND AGRICULTURAL 
COMPANY 0 Limited ). 

Capital £1,000,000, in 50,000 Shates of £20 each. 
Shares allotted, including fully paid-up Shares allotted to 
the vendors, £570,000. 

Uncalled Capital on same, £175,000. 


Trustees for Debenture Holders. 

Sir DANIEL COOPER, Bart., 

Sir W. J. M. CUNINGHAME, Bart., M.P., and 
Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart, M.P. 

Directors. 

WILLIAM CLARK, Esq., C.E. 

W. J. MUDIE LARNACII, Esq., C M.G., late Colonial 
Treasurer and Minister of Railways, New Zealand. 
Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL. 

Captain R. C. MAYNE, R.N., C.B. 

R. M. ROBERTSON, Esq. 

T. 8ELBY TANCRED, Esq. 

Sir JULIUS VOGEL, K.C.M.G., late Premier of New Zealand. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs. JOHN MACKRELL & CO., 21, Cannon- 
street, London. 


The Directors of the New Zealand Agricultural Company 
(Limited) are issuing Mortgage Debentures for periods of 
three years, bearing interest at 5 per cent.; for five years 
at 54 per cent.; and for seven years at 6 per cent, per annum 
respectively. 

Particulars on application to 

J. S. CAYELL, Secretary. 

110, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Admiral of the Fleet Sir William 
Parker, Part., O.O.B. From 1781 to 
1866. By Vice-Admiral Augustus Philli- 
more. Vol. II. (Harrison.) 

The second instalment of this work, appear¬ 
ing, as it does, thirteen years after the death 
of the last of Nelson’s captains, whose memory 
it will help to perpetuate, might be regarded 
as still more out of date than its predecessor 
if the book dealt only, or even chiefly, with 
private matters. But the details of our 
country’s story, and more especially the 
achievements of those great men who have 
made it glorious, can never become obsolete. 
So the interest of this biography will not be 
extinguished by the lapse of time; and this 
second part may claim even more vitality 
than the first possessed, not only because the 
affairs of Spain and Portugal and China are 
of greater importance to us than those of 
emancipated Greece, but also in proportion to 
the more commanding position which Sir 
William Parker had attained. 

All that is needed the biographer gives 
us. But a sense of the solid and lasting 
nature of his work has led Vice-Admiral Phil- 
limore to abstain from introducing any anec¬ 
dotes, an abundance of which must have been 
at his service. This is, perhaps, to be re¬ 
gretted. For comparatively trivial incidents 
sometimes help to afford a more complete 
conception of the man to whose life they 
belong than can be obtained when they are 
suppressed. The literary critic, happier in 
this respect than his artistic brother, is per¬ 
mitted to supply, in some degree, what is 
required, and to put a finishing touch to the 
picture under examination, although he could 
not have coloured it with equal skill or even 
sketched the outline. So here is a story 
which used to be told occasionally at that 
hospitable home in Staffordshire, the native 
county of the Parkers, the entrance to which 
house is flanked by the two enormous stone 
balls which were fired at Sir John Duckworth 
from the batteries on the Dardanelles. After 
Sir William Parker had led his fleet up the 
Vang-Tse-Kiang, without losing so much as a 
single boat, and was dictating peace under the 
walls of Nanking, Elepoo acted as the First 
Commissioner on the part of the Chinese. 
This excellent old man, to whose place, 
vacated by death, Keying succeeded in a few 
weeks, conceived a great admiration for the 
worth of his country’s conqueror, as, indeed, 
was the case with all who had any worth in 
themselves. He showed it, however, in a 
mode which was very embarrassing, and 
which would have had bad results in the 


case of anyone less ready to sacrifice him¬ 
self at a moment’s^ notice in small things- 
as in great. For in front of Elepoo, at a 
Chinese banquet given in honour of the naval 
commander-in-chief, was placed , a dish .of fat 
bacon. From this the mandarin oonveyed a 
portion to his own plate, and thence to his 
mouth, omitting, with apparent inhospitality, 
to help his guest, who was, it must be con¬ 
fessed, glad to be excused. Sir William 
watched the course of the chopsticks, and thus 
had an opportunity' of observing the black 
tusks of the moribund diplomatist. With 
feelings which may be imagined, the admiral 
then turned his head away; of this movement 
the Chinaman dexterously took advantage, and, 
anxious to pay the highest mark of respect, he 
transferred the semi-masticated mouthful from 
his own jaws to those of his astonished guest. 
The ordeal was severe, but, for the sake of 
Elepoo, whom he liked, and still more for the 
sake of the peace which might have been com¬ 
promised by any exhibition of disgust, the 
fastidious Englishman (for, like all Whigs of 
good family, he was fastidious) swallowed the 
nauseous compliment. 

Nor was this the only trial unfitted to 
appear in despatches which befell Sir William 
Parker in the Chinese War. At the head of 
the soldiers was Sir Hugh Gough, whom the 
naval commander-in-chief describes as an 
energetic, chivalrous, and intrepid chief. These 
epithets were admirably chosen, and in the 
case of a subaltern they would have constituted 
the highest recommendation. But to plan a 
campaign, or even to direct a single battle, 
other qualities are required, and in this case 
these were conspicuously absent. In truth, as 
afterwards in India, so then in China, the 
strategy of the irrepressible Irishman consisted 
in advancing personally at double-quick, with 
a compendious order to “ swape the ruffians 
from the face of the airth.” This infectious im¬ 
petuosity the naval commander had to restrain, 
which, as it was really no business of his to 
interfere, became a very delicate operation in 
the face of the enemy. 

On the Tagus, too (to go back in point of 
time), Sir William found himself obliged to 
moderate the ardour of his coadjutor, Lord 
William Russell, who was minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary ; for this hereditary lover of con¬ 
stitutional government, knowing that the 
English Cabinet was in favour of Donha 
Maria if not of Dom Pedro, and knowing, 
too, that Sir William, when among friends 
whom he trusted, called Miguel Dom 
Moloch, could not understand the strict neu¬ 
trality which the fleet maintained. Nor could 
the Portuguese; and, as the admiral merely 
shrugged his shoulders when besieged on all 
sides—a habit that he never lost—he got 
the name of Corcunda, or Hunchback. The 
blame, however, if there was any, belonged 
to the Cabinet at home, who, affecting to be 
on good terms with Miguel—that is, with the 
de facto Government of Portugal—winked 
approvingly at those Brazilian invaders who, 
opposed, as they were, by the national army 
and by three-fourths of the nation, had no 
chance of securing that success which they 
ultimately achieved except through the dis¬ 
gust which the more frank bigotry and ferocity 
of their opponents was likely to inspire and 
the gallantry of those filibusters who did their 
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best to compromise, their old oomirade. andi 
secret. well-wisherj the English admiral. ! But, 
neither Sartorius nor Napier, succeeded in 
their attempts, and Sir William, thoroughly. 
■deserved the. praises which, were- lavished 
upon him by Sir Jaipes Graham. Of, these> 
commendations, however, repeated, so fre¬ 
quently, the reader becomes, a little i weary;; 
and it. may be remarked that, if, some of the, 
letters had bean suppressed, if many had been 
curtailed, and if the long list of Lisbon, 
nobodies who signed an address had heen, 
omitted, the necessity for a third volume- 
might have,been avoided. It is true,, indeed, 
that when such names as Minto, Holland, 
Auckland, Aberdeen; Graham, Palmerston,’ 
Peel, &c., appear at the foot of h document, 
the temptation to ^>rifct it in fuH is great;.' 
but this is just one of those temptations 
which a biographer has to resist. Of Sir 
William’s own letters there ip, pot Ope too, 
many; for although a school inspector might 
object to such a phrase as “ arrest; ttofc endan -> 
gered” in the sense of being in no danger off 
an arrest, or “ in an opportunity,” their style* 
is, on the whole, admirable. This is especially* 
true in reference to the correspondence with, 
and about, Sir Henry Pottinger. This major- 
general in India was plenipotentiary iu 
China, and, construing this title literally, he 
considered himself qualified to have the Union 
Jack hoisted at the maintop-gallant mast¬ 
heads of ships saluting him with nineteen 
guns, as if he had been an admiral of the 
fleet or the Lord High Admiral. On one 
occasion, also, he flew this flag With pendant 
struck, in the presence of the two Admirals 
Parker and Cochrane. This might have been 
borne with a smile at the assumption; but 
when he gave authority to the consuls and 
even vice-consuls to cause the captains of 
men-of-war to provide on their ships all the 
conveniences for flogging such offenders as 
these Pottinger proconsuls had condemned, 
the matter became grave. Indeed, the case 
against such claims was so good that most 
men would have spoiled it by a quarrel with 
the plenipotentiary in which the country 
must have suffered. But Sir William never 
lost his temper or his judgment, and the 
reader of this volume will learn precisely how 
he should speak, and write, and act under 
similar provocations, which were offered in 
perfect good faith. The most amusing part 
of the second volume relates to Sir Charles 
Napier, the admiral; and the picture which 
Lord William Russell draws of this eccentrio 
sailor on the horse and in the boota belong¬ 
ing to a defeated general officer, the Governor 
of Cominha, which place he had taken by 
assault, was, no doubt, worth the £1,000 at 
which the noble lord valued it. However, in 
the absence of an introduction from Admiral 
Phillimore, few people would have recognised 
Sir Charles in this book. For, first, he is 
Carlos de Ponza 1 then Yiconde de Cabo San 
Vicente ! 1 and, lastly, Conde de Cabo San 
Vicente ! !! This last title must have 
sounded strangely in the ears of Sir William, 
who was the nephew and protege of the first 
and last Earl of St. Vincent, John Jarvis. 

A photograph of Sir William is still with¬ 
held, reserved, let us hope, for the concluding 
volume, to which period of his life it belongs. 
And Admiral Phillimore may rest assured 
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til St 1 Otie(gl4ticd&t l!h6se Trittik', And minly, 
a’lltf 1 kiridiy f^atdrea on which tfee' sunshine at 
MaykllVstiidlo ftll so fkvourably will ‘ 
d)ty 1 WbW idwtods justifyiiig alt the praises 
WhS6h he shbWerS on his old commander than 
the evid'ehce "Which' is produced at p. 617. 
Thiii, howeVer/is interesting, as it shows' that 
Sir W."Parker teas neither, as some have Sup- 
posSdi a ttiSrtihet‘hitriself nor 'a favourer of 
undue StHetness iii' othersi The following 
extract 1 , from ’p. 123, proves the first Of these 
p6ints Still more clearly :■— 

The admiral made a signal to the ft -that 

S o furlipg of her sails was to he mended; on 
lidh her oaptkin sent a lietitedant on board to 
enquire -why this - signal had been made. The 
admiral-saW the lieutenant, and desired him to 
tell his, capteini that he made the signal because 
the ship’s sails were bhdly furled. On the 
lieutenant returning to his ship with this mes- 
aagp,. Captain —— made a signal Of a different 
opinion .' On this the admiral made the signal 
for him 'to come on board. Captain-, how¬ 

ever, sent his commander to say he was unwell, 
hut would come when he was better. The 
admiral sent back a message by the commander 
expressive of his astonishment that such an im¬ 
proper signal should have been made. A few 

hours after this Captain-came on board, and 

was received on the quarter-deck by the admiral, 
who told him distinctly and publicly that, unless 
he received from him a written apology, the 
matter would be reported to the Lords of the 
Admiralty.” 

The captain, it seems, demurred at first, 
hut the apology was made, and most people 
will think that the offender got off very easily. 
There is one branch of the public service 
in which the signal “ Of a different opinion ” 
has been common lately, and in these cases 
there seem to be no means capable of enfor¬ 
cing any expression of regret. But such 
insubordination would be impossible among 
the officers of the Royal Navy now. And the 
superior tone which pervades her Majesty’s 
ships is due in a large measure, not only to 
Sir William Parker himself, but also to the 
followers whose characters he formed, among 
whom the author of this biography is one of 
the most distinguished. 

The misprints are neither numerous nor im¬ 
portant; but those who recollect how ready 
Vice-Admiral Phillimore was to act as the 
interpreter of his chief when cruising in the 
Mediterranean, and how well he performed 
this and every other duty, will be surprised 
to see that “ de monera alquna ” stands in 
a note and is not corrected in the errata. 
This oversight, however, is venial, and to 
mark it at all shows perhaps that there is 
very little to be said against the book, which 
will prove agreeable reading to all who prefer 
facts to fiction, and will be invaluable to that 
gallant profession which has done and is 
doing more for England than the Rhine 
Watch ever did for Deutschland. 

' 1 * * R. W. Essington. 
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■Rubdiyat :qf 'Omar Khayyam {Fourth 
Edition) ; and the Salamdn and Absdl of 
Jami rendered into English Verse. 
(Quaritch.) 

The fourth edition of the Eubdiydt, or 
quatrains of the “ Astronomer-Poet of Per¬ 
sia,” rendered into English by Mr. Fitzgerald, 


sh'ows hoW ' Attractive the expression of 
Oriental thought may be made to home 
readers, even when Conveyed in the language 
with which they are most familiar. Nor 
doeh our own country stand alone in acknow¬ 
ledging the'charm of this successful attempt 
to achieve a difficult end. The work has 
already become popularised in the United 
States; and a counterpart of the third 
London edition, republished as a first 
: American edition last year in Boston, is to be 
found duly registered in the catalogues of the 
British Museum. When we consider the 
lyrical and imaginative power evinced by the 
same translator in illustrating the genius of 
Greek tragedy for the benefit of his country¬ 
men, we need feel no surprise that, once led 
to the contemplation of Persian poetic lore, 
he should be quite as much at home with 
Umar the Nishaburi as with Aeschylus the 
Athenian. Measured, however, by the stand¬ 
ard of “ translation ” (a word here used in 
the merest conventional sense), the reputation 
of neither the little-known Persian nor 
popular English text becomes enhanced by 
the variations played upon the former. A 
poet, whose diction can be said to warrant so 
many interpretations as are observed in the 
several editions of Umar Khaiyam published 
by Mr. Quaritch, must indeed be a mystic 
of mystics: otherwise, his expounder lays 
himself open to the charge of more than 
once misapprehending that poet’s meaning. 
Readers would have reasonable excuse for 
entertaining suspicion in either sense. Let 
us take, for instance, the first stanza, accord¬ 
ing to the edition of 1859 :— 

“ Awake 1 for Morning in the Bowl of Night 

Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to flight; 

And lo ! the Hunter of the East has caught 

The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light.” 

In the present edition the opening stanza is 
thus expressed:— 

“ Wake I For the Sun who scatter’d into flight 

The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night along with them from Heav’n, 
and strikes 

The Saltan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light.” 

Here we have the Morning—a sort of male 
Aurora, or Phoebus distinct from Apollo— 
throwing stones ; and the Sun, a hunter, 
armed with the kamand, a noose so commonly 
used by the older Persian heroes. This 
double figure is then superseded by that of 
the Sun only, a £wasi-warrior, discharging his 
arrows. It is probable that there are 
Persian MSS. to justify both versions; yet, 
among the 464 rubaiyat of M. Nicolas—the 
original text of whiph, with a respectable 
French rendering, was published in -Paris in 
1867 —there is not a single tetrastich which 
could be regarded as identical with one or the 
other. 

But in this case we must not measure by 
the standard of “ translation ” at all. We 
must look at the matter as a trial of skill 
between two poets, one of whom, if he may 
claim the merit of supplying the theme for 
competition, has the advantage on his side of 
keeping to his own particular ground of con¬ 
templation. The Persian sounds the guiding 
note; the Englishman responds; and each 
pursues the tenor of his way. There is no 
close following or servile imitation. Umar 
Khaiyam, from the standpoint of his country¬ 


men, may win the prize. Mr. Fitzgerald will, 
in like manner, we apprehend, receive the 
crown at the hands of his English readers. 

Assuredly, if it be allowable to translators 
to modify or adapt original texts to the taste 
or comprehension of those for whom they 
cater, the licence should have special effect 
when we are investing the poet dreamers and 
philosophers of Persia with a European garb. 
Not only does the mysticism of the original 
expression of ideas admit of double meanings, 
but it often becomes a question as to which is 
the original expression, or which the nearest 
to the original. Seldom indeed do two 
MSS. agree; and the discrepancy is such 
that it cannot be paralleled by analogous 
instances in European literature, where the 
use of printing ensures uniformity, at least for 
the number of copies constituting one edition. 
In respect of Umar Khaiyam, we read in the 
preface of the volume under notice:— 

“ The MSS. of his poems, mutilated beyond the 
average casualties of Oriental transcription, are 
so rare in the East as scarce to have reached 
Westward at all, in spite of all the acquisitions 
of arms and soience. There is no copy at the 
India House; none at the BibliothCque Nationals 
of Paris. We know but of one in England— 
No. 140 of the Ouseley MSS. at the Bodleian, 
written at Shiraz A..D. 1460. This oontains but 
158 rubdiydt. One in the Asiatic Society’s 
library at Calcutta (of which we have a oopy) 
contains—and yet incomplete — 516, though 
swelled to that by all kinds of repetition and 
corruption. So Van Hammer speaks of his oopy 
as containing about 200, while Dr. Sprenger 
catalogues the Lucknow MS. at double that 
number. The scribes, too, of the Oxford and 
Calcutta MSS. seem to do their work under a 
sort of protest; each beginning with a tetrastich 
(whether genuine or not) taken out of its 
alphabetical order; the Oxford with one of 
apology; the Calcutta with one of expostulation, 
supposed (says a notice prefixed to the MS.) to 
have arisen from a dream in which Omar’s 
mother asked about his future fate.” 

A foot-note belonging to this extract men¬ 
tions the copy of a very rare edition, printed 
at Calcutta in 1836, consisting of “438 
tetrastichs, with an appendix containing fifty- 
four others not contained in some MSS.” The 
Paris edition of 1867, to which allusion has 
already been made, is now before us, and so 
substantially different is this—whether con¬ 
sidered in its Persian text or French trans¬ 
lation—from the last English version, that 
the two might almost be classified as separate 
poems. Mr. Fitzgerald’s little book we under¬ 
stand to be a selection of 101 out of the 158 
tetrastichs in the Bodleian MS., transcribed 
from that record for the adapter. 

A cursory collation of the present republi¬ 
cation with the translation by M. Nicolas 
has enabled us to discover no more than six 
or seven stanzas in the former which palpably, 
not literally, correspond with a similar number 
comprised in the latter, or in which the main 
idea may be identified. But, as will be seen, 
the order of these quatrains has been inverted, 
and this process proves that regard has not 
been had to their place in a text which, in 
the original, is regulated, with a certain pre¬ 
cision, by alphabetical arrangement. The 
English tetrastich No. IY. may thus be 
coupled with the French No. 186; VIII. 
with 105 ; XVII. and XVIII. with 67 and 
69; XXI. with 269; and XLY. and XLVI. 
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with 80 and 137. Two others, XXXVII. 
and XXXIX., can barely be included as 
corresponding with 243 and 247, though there 
is something of affinity to he traced in them. 
’ The closest accordance with any of the Paris- 
printed rvbdiydt is shown in a foot-note re¬ 
lating to the Sassanian King, Bahram Gur. # 
Mr. Fitzgerald thus renders the quatrain, 
explaining that Mr. Binning had found it (in 
Persian, we presume) “ among several of Hafiz’ 
and others inscribed by some stray hand 
among the ruins of Persepolis: ”— 

“ The Palace that to Heav’n his pillars threw, 

And Kings the forehead on his threshold drew— 

I saw the solitary Bingdove there. 

And ‘Coo, coo, coo,' she cried: and ‘Coo, coo, 
coo.’” 

In the original the last line gains much 
force by the double meaning of “ coo ” (kou- 
ku), which word, as a diminutive of kuja, is 
literally “ where ? ” M. Nicolas gives an 
example of its application in that sense in a 
quatrain which Mr. Fitzgerald has either 
missed or discarded. Though comparatively 
vulgar, it is essentially Persian, and may be 
roughly rendered as follows:— 

“ A bird I saw upon the walls of Tous, 

Seated before the skull of KAi KAous; 

And thus it shriek’d: ‘ Where is thy glitter now? 

Thy glory whither fled—and what its use ? ’ ” 

Many readers of the Academy will already 
have become acquainted with the biography, 
such as it is, of Umar Khaiyam, a poet whose 
power must not be judged by his local popu¬ 
larity. To those for whom the story is strange, 
the preface to the small, unpretending volume 
just published will supply interesting par¬ 
ticulars. Compared with Hafiz and Saadi, 
this author is little read, and less understood, 
in his own country; but, whatever the ten¬ 
dency of his doctrine, and the danger to be 
apprehended from its more general exposition, 
there are scattered broadcast throughout his 
often impassioned lines sound and valuable 
lessons on the vanity of earthly things, and 
human insufficiency in the battle and race of 
life. Had the tent-maker—for his now de 
plume, “ Khaiyam,” is the name of his trade 
—but lived amid other associations than 
fell to his lot eight centuries ago, he might 
have aided in imparting to his fellow-men a 
more satisfactory and comforting code of 
morality than that now shadowed forth from 
his imaginative and plaintively-mocking pages. 

We have dwelt so long upon the first half 
of our miniature-book that little space re¬ 
mains to us for noticing the second, which, 
whether a reproduction or a first publication, 
is full of merit. It oontains a charming 
specimen, in an English dress, of the style of 
the great Sufi doctor and poet, Nurud-din 
Abdur- Rahman, famous in Persia under the 
name of Jami, author of Yusuf and Zulaikha. 
This much-esteemed writer flourished more 
than three centuries after Umar Khaiyam, 
and is said to have died at Herat in 1492. 
Like Umar, he was a native of Persian 
Khurasan, having been born somewhat west 
of the present Afghan frontier, or at the more 

* There can be no mistake that reference is here 
made to the following passage from M. Nicolas 
“ Ce ch&teau qui par sa splendour rivalisait avec les 
cieux, ce ch&teau oil les souverains se succAdaient A 
l’envi, nous avons vu uue tourterelle s*y poser et 
aur sea ordneaux en mine crier :—‘ Kou kou, kou 
kou.’” 


easterly of the two towns to which is prefixed 
the word “Turbat”—signifying a place of 
sepulture. The main story is rendered by 
the English adapter in graceful blank verse, 
with occasional rhyme ; but here and there 
are those pleasant interpolations of varied 
metre, as common to Persian popular texts as 
are the parenthetical songs and singing to the 
lighter stock pieces of the French stage. 

F. J. Goldsmid. 


The Great Fur Land; or. Sketches of Life 

in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. By H. M. 

Robinson. Illustrated by Charles Gasche. 

(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Among the books which still await the 
coming man, is a full, accurate, and authorita¬ 
tive history of the great fur company. Those 
to whom Charles the Second granted terri¬ 
tories which in time comprised more than 
three-fourths of what now constitutes the 
Dominion of Canada, and who, without any 
authority whatever, extended their trading 
posts over a considerable part of the Western 
United States, were no ordinary company of 
huxtera. The leaders in the great corpora¬ 
tion, from its “ promoter ”—“ our right trusty 
and well-beloved Rupert, Prince Palatine 
of the Rhine ”—down to the most obscure 
factor, were men of courage, energy, and 
mark. For more than two hundred years 
they governed an immense empire, peopled 
with savage tribes, and yet without any aid 
from the home authorities, without even the 
assistance of a single soldier, punished evil¬ 
doers, and kept the peace between themselves 
and their wild neighbours. They saw the 
rise of many a monopoly, and they lived to 
witness the fall of the last of them. When 
they first started into life the lordly company 
of East India merchants were but humble 
traders, bending low at the behest of the 
Nawab of Bengal; but they existed through 
all its glories, and, though small people com¬ 
pared with the magnates of Leadenhall Street, 
had tenacity enough to see their magnificence 
and their might fade away into nothingness. 
They saw half of the English colonies in 
North America come into existence, and, from 
being “ His Majesty’s Plantations,” attain 
the dignity of commonwealths and independ¬ 
ent States. But still they remained the 
faithful few amid the many faithless children 
of England. In two hundred years they had 
numerous vicissitudes, commercial and poli¬ 
tical. They held the exclusive monopoly of 
the trade and virtually of the government of 
all “ Rupert’s Land ; ” yet it is very doubtful 
whether their charter could have borne the 
fierce light of a law oourt. With enemies 
within and enemies without, the “ Honour¬ 
able Company of Merchant Adventurers 
trading unto Hudson’s Bay ” ran the gauntlet 
of more than one parliamentary committee; 
yet they survived all such constitutional fires, 
and finally expired, the last of the great 
English monopolies, in tolerable odour, and 
certainly not before exacting from the young 
Dominion as good a bargain as any they had 
ever made since the first of their governors 
bribed the Merry Monarch to grant him what 
strictly it was not in the King’s prerogative 
to make over to any private individuals— 
corporate or otherwise. A company with 


such a career cannot but have a history worth 
writing—for its history is the tale of the 
settlement of a great portion of North America, 
and has links connecting it with that of the 
War of Independence in the colonies now 
constituting the United States. For such a 
history the materials, printed or manuscript, 
are over-abounding. In the Hudson’s Bay 
House is a room full of journals, reports, 
ledgers, and bales of letters. In every 
trading post from York Factory to Fort 
Simpson exist journals kept by those inde¬ 
fatigable exiles, the company’s officers, who, 
to avoid dying of ennui, have for two cen¬ 
turies committed to writing their business 
transactions, the state of the weather, and 
even the poetical burthen of their souls. Yet, 
though “ sketches” of the company’s history 
are abundant, no man has yet essayed the 
task. There is no necessity for any secrecy 
now, for, as the conservators of the ancient 
traditions have long ago “ sold out ” to new 
men, to expose the sacred arcana of “ the Com¬ 
pany’s ” transactions can entail no untoward 
consequences. Moreover, their ancient ne¬ 
farious deeds have long ago ceased to have any 
power to rise up in judgment against them, 
and, of course, cannot now, as they might 
have done even twenty years ago, endanger 
their monopoly. And it may be added that 
the publication of the worst actual misdeeds 
of the company would amount almost to a 
rehabilitation of it in the eyes of those who 
have been taught to consider the fur traders 
as capable of untold iniquity. On the other 
hand, if the enthusiasm of the historian has 
not been equal to writing a laboured chronicle 
of the operations of these hard-headed, 
weather-beaten Scots, they have been pecu¬ 
liarly fortunate in the travellers who have 
visited them in their Northern homes. They 
have had critics—sometimes from among their 
own household — fierce, unrelenting, bitter, 
now and then unjust; but, on the other 
hand, a score of pleasant writers have been 
so charmed with the lot of the fur traders 
that they have described their daily life in 
terms so romantic that, until the trappers 
and traders saw themselves in print, they 
can have had no idea what picturesque 
individuals they were. 

Among these fair-weather historians of the 
social aspects of “the Company,” Mr.Robinson 
must rank high. Evidently an American, who 
holds some quasi-consular post on Lake 
Winnipeg, he seems intimately acquainted 
with the fur traders and their operations ; 
and, though he has no knowledge of the 
western side of the Rocky Mountains, he 
tells, with fair accuracy and fullness, what 
he saw and learned. The book has ap¬ 
peared, for the most part, in various 
American magazines and newspapers, and, 
from the continual repetition of favourite 
phrases, bears the aspect of having been 
put together from these fragmentary articles 
without a very careful re-editing on the 
writer’s part. The eccentric spelling of 
certain words also bewrays the place of its 
mechanical “ composition.” Dog-sledging, 
canoe life, the half-breed voyageur, and “ the 
Company ” and its officers, their life and 
commercial ways, are all graphically and even 
minutely limned. Then we find several 
chapters devoted to the Great Fall Hunts of 
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Buffalo, the Fraternity of Medicine-men—in 
whose “ powers ” the author implicitly believes 
—the Blackfeet Indians, Winter Travel, 
the Fur Hunter, the Winter Camp, the 
Frost, Half-bred Balls, and the Wood-Indian 
“ Trade.” All of these have been described a 
score of times before, and Mr. Robinson tells 
us little if anything new about them. At 
the same time, we are not aware of any pre¬ 
vious writer who has told the tale better and 
with greater detail, or whose work forms more 
pleasing and instructive reading. From the 
first page to the last the volume is an interest¬ 
ing one, and though some unpleasant truths 
are narrated there is not a paragraph which a 
child could not con, or, we may add, one 
which a child of any growth would not be 
charmed to peruse more than once. The 
style is simple, and without any of that 
eternal grinning through a literary horse- 
collar which some tourists affect, though the 
pages are spiced with much dry and often 
piquant humour of the characteristic Trans¬ 
atlantic type. Here and there there is a 
little “padding” from other authors, which, 
as adding completeness to the writer’s notes, 
we do not object to, as in most cases the 
source of his inspiration is acknowledged. 
We must, however, gently remind Mr. 
Robinson that a good deal of what appears 
in chapter xv.— e.g., pp. 329 and 330—does 
not come under that respectable category. 
Doubtless the passages have been “ lifted ” 
inadvertently, but, nevertheless, the reviewer 
may note that they are from a work written 
by himself, which, as it is not yet com¬ 
pleted, he hardly considers the common prop¬ 
erty of any compiler. Lord Southesk is 
also subjected to a similar appropriation, but, 
as his book gets a general acknowledgment in 
Mr. Robinson’s preface, perhaps the offence 
in the two cases is not equally flagrant. 
However, this is simply a private matter, 
and in no way detracts, so far as the reader 
is concerned, from the value of a most meri¬ 
torious work, which would have been still 
more meritorious had it possessed an index. 
Some of the cuts are good, but the majority 
are at once so badly drawn and engraved 
as not to contribute either to the beauty or 
the elucidation of the text. 

Robert Brown. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Swiss Coins 
in the South Kensington Museum. By 
Reginald Stuart Poole, Keeper of Coins 
and Medals, British Museum. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

The specifically numismatic portion of Mr. 
Stuart Poole’s work, we need hardly say, 
leaves nothing to be desired; but wherever 
numismatics touches the modern history and 
politics of Switzerland, he is very far indeed 
from being a safe guide. If his catalogue had 
been published thirty years ago, it would 
have been perfect at all points; but it now 
errs conspicuously in many places, evidently 
because the author has studied the history 
and constitution of the Cantons and the 
Federation from books which describe a state 
of things abolished a generation ago. The 
arrangement of the work is admirable— 
indeed, it could not be better. After an 
excellent general Introduction, in which Mr. 


Poole divides the Swiss coinage into six 
classes, corresponding with six historical 
periods, he follows the alphabetic order of the 
coins according to their place of coinage— 
canton, city, bishopric, or lordship. He then 
treats of the modern uniform Swiss coinage, 
which, with so much else that has since 
subserved to the unification of Switzer¬ 
land, began with the arbitrary institution 
of the Helvetic Republic by the French 
conquerors in 1798. He completes his his¬ 
torical sequence with an account of the 
Bundesverfassung of 1848, so far as it affected 
Swiss coinage. He closes with an explanatory 
section on Swiss medals and with a series of 
valuable indexes. Mr. Poole seems to be 
quite ignorant of the fact that the new Federal 
Constitution of 1848 utterly abolished the 
state of things which in his summary intro¬ 
duction to cantonal coinage he again and 
again describes as still existing. That Con¬ 
stitution changed the old “ Staaten-Bund ” 
into a “ Bundes-Staatand Mr. Poole would 
have been supplied with a more correct guide 
for the compilation of his summaries upon the 
particular cantons and upon the Swiss Con¬ 
federation if, instead of relying upon old 
authorities, he had procured some such modern 
handbook as the Schweizerische Bundeska- 
lender for the current year. For want of exact 
enquiry into the present political condition of 
Switzerland he has made a number of glaring 
mistakes. Thus, in his section on Bern, he 
writes: “ It is one of the capitals of the Con¬ 
federation, the Federal Diet sitting there and 
at Zurich and Luzern by turns.” In his 
section on Luzern the same amazing error is 
repeated, though it does not occur in his 
sections on Zurich. Knowing so much as he 
does about the changes which were made in 
the Federal Constitution in 1848, he ought 
to know that the twenty-two “ united 
Volkerschaften ” and “ sovereign cantons ” 
then and there abolished “ every privilege of 
place.” The “ Bundesstadt,” or capital of the 
League, is now fixed at Bern. That Mr. 
Poole has depended almost entirely upon 
German books is plain from the names which 
he gives to Swiss places and persons; and 
that these books are none of the newest is 
plain from certain antique redundancies in his 
German spelling. We certainly have the 
names of the German cantons correctly spelt 
—a thing to be thankful for, as it spares us 
the torment of reading of “ Argovie,” “ Bale,” 
“Basle,” “Lucerne,” “Coire,” “Grisons,” 
or “ Soleure ; ” but the German nomenclature 
is extended by Mr. Poole even to lands and 
laces which are not German, which are only 
alf-German, or are scarcely known among 
us by their German names. Thus we find 
“Sitten” in place of Sion, and “Greierz” 
(Greyerz) in place of Gruyere, and even 
“ Tessin ” in place of the completely Italian 
Ticino, Waadt and Wallis in place of Vaud 
and Valais. Hence we are surprised when 
we find Geneva instead of the “ Genf,” and 
Neuchatel instead of the“ Neuenburg,” which 
Mr. Poole must have found in his guides. 

Excellent as Mr. Poole’s six elaborate 
indexes are, they would have been far more 
useful if they had been subjected to revision 
by an expert in Swiss history. It is quite 
hyper-papal to describe that popular hero, 
“ Der arnie Bruder Klaus von Flue,” or “ Der 


selige Bruder Klaus,” as “ St. Nicholas von 
Flue.” Klaus is undoubtedly the patron- 
saint of Unterwalden, and he remains so in 
spite of the repeated failure of the Swiss, at 
various times from 1556 until our own cen¬ 
tury, to procure his canonisation at Rome; not 
only were the expenses of the process far too 
heavy for the slender means of the poor little 
republic, but the sturdy old married man and 
political democrat, who was a saint and patriot 
in Bullinger’8 estimation, was not the kind of 
character whom any Pope from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century would have been 
eager to place among the saints. Mr. Poole 
says in his text that “ St. Nicholas von Flue” 
was canonised by Clement IX. in 1669. He 
was beatified, which was only a preparatory 
step, and the process is not likely to be com¬ 
pleted. If Mr. Poole had paid more strict 
attention to the seventeen coins and medals 
with the image of Niklaus von der Fliie he 
would have noticed that in every case he is 
styled in the inscription “ B,” or “ Beatus,” 
and not “ S,” or “ Sanctus.” It is quite 
true that in the earlier ages of the Church 
the canonisation of a saint was a purely 
democratic act, and in the earlier ages of 
every National Church a purely national act. 
Niklaus is not only the cantonal “ Patronus 
Subsylvaniae ” by this kind of title, but has 
been claimed since the eighteenth century as 
a “ Patronus Helvetiae Catholicae,” a patron- 
saint of all Catholics in the Swiss League. 
Indeed, the addition of two cantons to the 
League, Freiburg and Solothurn, was due to 
the patriotic eloquence of the old hermit at 
the Diet of Stans. A modem citizen of 
Graubunden would be not a little vexed to 
be informed that the animal on the venerated 
shield of his canton is a “ wild goat.” The 
“steinbock” deserves either to be untrans¬ 
lated or to receive a more dignified and 
explicit name. The steinbock, as a symbol 
of force and audacity, was first introduced 
into the arms of the see of Chur by one 
of its warrior-bishops; it was afterwards 
adopted into the Wappen of the Gotteshaus- 
bund, and was ultimately united with St. 
George and the Wild Man of the other two 
Rhaetian Leagues in the common Wappen of 
the canton of Graubunden. The book is one 
of great use and great interest and is 
evidently the fruit of much painstaking 
labour. Its errors may easily be corrected 
by a few notes upon its roomy margin. 

T. Hancock. 


THE ANOIEN 

Old Paris: its Court and Literary Salons. 

By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 

The Storm and its Portents : Scenes from the 
Reign of Louis XVI. By Dr. E. L. 
Phipson. (R. Bentley & Son.) 

Lad? Jackson’s is a good and admirable 
book, well written, well arranged, and well 
thought out. The author must have made a 
thorough study of French history and litera¬ 
ture in the seventeenth century; she has 
lived in close communion with the great 
writers who cast such a lustre on this, the 
most brilliant period, from the literary point 
of view, in the whole history of France; she 
has read the curious and attractive Memoirs 
which many political personages of the time 
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have bequeathe! to us; she has thus rendered 
herself mistress of her subject, and she has 
undertaken to write what may be called a 
history of French literature and society in its 
greatest age. Her narrative, which opens 
with the death of Henri IV. and ends with 
the reign of Louis XTV., does not deal with 
olitical events, which are supposed to be 
nowu to the reader,and are therefore only very 
briefly summarised; but with literary and 
artistic events, with all that concerns the 
higher society of the time. Thus the Revo¬ 
cation of the Edict of Nantes is dismissed in 
a few lines, while the history of Petitot, the 
famons painter on enamel, one of the vic¬ 
tims of that unjust and iniquitous measure, 
occupies several pages. 

This example will suffice to show the 
author’s plan, and the object she has had in 
view. That object has been fully attained. 
Lady Jackson hus not only a profound know¬ 
ledge of the French authors of the seven¬ 
teenth century, she has a singularly sound 
judgment and unfailing literary tact; we 
fully agree with almost all her criticisms. 
At the same time, she possesses the great art 
of making the past with which she is dealing 
a living reality to the reader, because she has 
identified herself therewith by her intimate 
acquaintance with it. Thus her description 
of the Hdtel Rambouillet, the earliest of all 
the literary talma of France, is very life-like 
and very truthful. The Fronde, that insur¬ 
rection of women yet more than of discon¬ 
tented nobles, that revolt of the talons and 
not of the people, is depicted with much 
subtlety and spirit. In short, the author’s 
point of view is always a high and healthy 
one. Some historians fancy that to be impar¬ 
tial you must place yourself on the average 
level of the morality of the time with which 
you are dealing; and in this spirit, when 
bygone times are concerned, they pass a 
lenient judgment on a mass of disorders, 
crimes, acts of violence and of cruelty, which 
would seem to them intolerable and revolting 
if they were to occur in our own days, but 
which remoteness and difference in time justify 
them, as they think, in excusing. Lady 
Jackson does not share this view. Without 
being a morose censor of the past, she has a 
higher ideal; it is by the light of eternal 
morality—that which, thfe same everywhere 
and for all, always calls evil evil—that she 
judges men and things in the seventeenth 
century, finding much to blame in their con¬ 
duct, as she finds much to admire in their 
writings. The corrupt frivolitv of the Court, 
despite its brilliant exterior, does not dazzle 
her in the least, and she does not hold that 
the faults of the great can find an excuse in 
the high position which they fill. 

I know not what reception Lady Jackson’s 
book may have met with in England, but to 
my mind it deserves a wide and durable 
success, for I have rarely come across a work 
in which French literature and society were 
better depicted and more wisely criticised, 
and I should gladly recommend it to all, even 
to my own countrymen. 

Dr. Phipson’s object in writing his volume 
is to make known the state of French society 
during the years preceding the Revolution, 
and thus to give a key, as it were, to the 
terrible events which, from 1789 onwards, 


overturned that society and renewed it. But 
in order to this end, the author gives us, 
not a complete and consecutive picture, but a 
series of anecdotes without any connecting 
link—a mere succession of short stories. 
Instead of a mirror imaging for us the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century in France, 
he offers the reader a crystal cut into a 
thousand facets of varying size, colour, and 
brilliancy. This system is possibly not the 
best, and the muse of grave history might 
doubtless have objections to urge; yet 
it is not without its attractive qualities. Dr. 
Phipson’s book will not convey much instruc¬ 
tion for those who like to get to the bottom 
of a subject; it will interest and amuse those 
readers who are satisfied with grazing the 
surface of a question. 

Among the anecdotes of which it is com¬ 
posed a large proportion are well known. The 
terrible accident that signalised the end of 
the fetes given at Paris on the marriage of 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI.; the 
“ diamond necklace ” affair ; Cagliostro’s 
conjuring feats, &a., are not novelties. Other 
stories— e.g., that of St. Andre; that of the 
poor abM who was forced by the populace to 
confess a puppet representing the Bishop of 
Toulouse, who was to be burnt in effigy; that 
of the inscription which exercised the sagacity 
of scholars, and was found at last simply to 
indicate the chernin des dnes —cannot teach the 
reader much. These stories are piquant and 
amusing, but throw no light on the state of 
French society at the time. In short. Dr. 
Phipson’s book is light reading, and contains 
a great number of curious faots gathered from 
contemporary Memoirs ; and for those who 
cannot, for want of leisure, have recourse to 
more complete and scholarly works, it is by 
no means without value. 

Etienne Coqueeel. 


NEW NOVEL8. 

Dorcas. By Georgians M. Craik. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Tiger Lilg. By L. C. Mervyn. 2 vols. 
(S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Her Friend Laurence. By Frank Lee Bene¬ 
dict. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Lynton Abbott's Children. 3 vols. (S. 
Tinsley & Co.) 

The Siointont of Wandale. By T. Crawford 
Scott. 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Great Lady. From the German of 
Dewall. By Mrs. M. B. Harrison. (S. 
Tinsley & Co.) 

Dorcas is one of those books about which 
there is very little to be said, but which 
everyone will be glad to read. Only five 
characters of any importance take part in 
the story, so well has Miss Craik known how 
to concentrate the attention of the reader. 
She has put in hardly an incident, and the 
whole is a picture of very still life indeed; 
yet, though some parts of the book are 
unequal to others, the interest never flags 
throughout. Mr. Trelawney, a studious 
recluse of middle age, influenced partly by 
natural tenderness, partly by the girl’s evident 
love for himself, marries Letty, the niece of 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Markham. Letty’s 


character is extremely well drawn; she is 
gentle, simple, and ladylike, but has not talent 
enough to join her husband in his literary 
pursuits, while he has not the love for her to 
moderate his ardour for them for her sake. 
Their lives, therefore, are very much apart, 
and, except for the first few years, the birth 
of a daughter makes no difference. Dorcas 
and her father become wrapped up in each 
other; on her he expends all his tenderness, 
and awakens her interest in those studies with 
which poor Letty had been unable to cope. 
Thus the two live on their lives, not heeding 
the wistful care of the mother, who is un¬ 
consciously kept aloof, and who is obliged to 
content herself with looking after their 
material comforts, hardly expecting now more 
than a kindly toleration in return. At length 
the inevitable lover arrives, in ^ the person of 
Frank Harcourt, and Mr. Trelawney finds 
with bitterness that the love he has lavished 
on his child during her whole life has become 
subordinated to that of a comparative stranger. 
The details of how he gradually reconciles 
himself to the hardness of fate are told with 
great truth, and the climax of simple pathos 
is reached when, after the marriage of Dorcas, 
the father finds the necessity of the love he 
has so long neglected, but which has been 
waiting for him all thoBe years, and the 
husband and wife are united as they have 
never been before. We have omitted from 
this outline the discovery by Dorcas of her 
mother’s lowliness of birth, and the difficul¬ 
ties that ensue as to her marriage because of 
it. By far the least satisfactory part of the 
book is the account of Dorcas’ long stay with 
Mrs. Harcourt when these difficulties are 
overcome. 

A Tiger Lily is an unhappy contrast to 
Dorcas. It is supposed to be the autobio¬ 
graphy of a young lady named Lily, the 
fierceness of whose disposition procures her 
the sobriquet on the title-page. The work is 
redolent of Miss Broughton’s school. The 
heroine says rude things and does self- 
sacrificing ones; she protests on every pago 
how ugly she is, yet betrays a nervous eager¬ 
ness that the reader should know that she 
was admired ; she marries the man she loves, 
who, however, separates himself from her for 
three years because she told him a falsehood 
some time before. The story is utterly impos¬ 
sible, and fails to excite the slightest interest. 

Mr. Frank Lee Benediot has taken a great 
deal of pains with Her Friend Laurence, but we 
think they might have been bestowed to better 
purpose. If it were worth while to chronicle 
the petty scandal and intrigues of a society 
so notoriously lax as that of Florence, then 
no doubt we might be grateful; but probably 
the reader will think that it is not. The 
heroine is an American lady named Violet 
Cameron, who'has reached the age of thirty- 
three without being married, who is of the most 
austere morality and the most refined taste, and 
yet seems to plunge, with great vigour and 
satisfaction to herself, into the very question¬ 
able society around her. Some of the verbal 
encounters of this society are very amusingly 
sketched, but, as so often happens when they 
oocur frequently, they indicate a straining 
after effect which becomes disagreeable. It 
requires no great ingenuity to divine the 
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process by which “ her friend Laurence ” 
becomes something nearer and dearer to Miss 
Cameron in spite of the disparity of years on 
the wrong side; but the picture of the death¬ 
bed, the marriage, and the recovery all in one 
is a severe tax on one’s credulity. 

In the characters of Lynton Allot fs Children 
the author shows himself capable of delineating 
very varied types, but that which seems to 
find most favour with him (or more probably 
her) is the thorough-paced villain. It is seldom, 
even in fiction, that we come across one so 
complete as Marshall Abbott, whose early 
manhood is employed in vivisection for the 
love of seeing the creatures suffer, and who, 
later, having taken holy orders, and thus added 
hypocrisy to cruelty, occupies himself in mur¬ 
dering his wife by slow degrees, and then his 
brother by a much more summary method. 
It is unlikely that so cool a hand should shoot 
himself, whether by accident or otherwise, on 
seeing a sleep-walker enter his room. Apart 
from this monstrosity, there is much that is 
well drawn in the characters of the book. 
The cold, calculating, lazy disposition of 
Helen Manseargb, who draws with such ease 
the simple-minded Willie Lynton into her 
net, is particularly good; and the heroine 
Henrietta is also natural, though why she 
should be made to fall in love with her 
father’s bailiff, when nothing comes of it, it is 
difficult to say. The book has a curious air 
of the hospitals about it: all more or less 
study medicine, which the author evidently 
considers the noblest of all professions; and 
the heroine, after serving as a nurse in “ the 
most dreadful war of recent times,” is left 
pursuing her studies in Paris. The author’s 
next attempt will probably be very much 
better, and we should not be surprised if it 
were very good. 

Mr. Crawford Scott is a novel-writer of 
experience, and we are surprised to find that 
this has not served him in better stead in 
The Swintons of Wandali. The scene 
where Kenneth Swinton, when excited with 
whisky, meets Mabel almost for the first time 
and kisses her violently, is in extremely bad 
taste, which becomes infinitely worse when 
Janet enquires whether the kiss smacked of 
wine or whisky. But it is impossible to feel 
any interest in the fortunes of Kenneth, who 
appears to be a person of the most ordinary 
intellect, and who, so far from doing any 
noble action, breaks the majority of the com¬ 
mandments—including the eighth, for he 
poaches his uncle’s pheasants in the meanest 
manner, and sells them in order to buy his 
betrothed a ring. Yet after a short period of 
adversity, a deus ex macliina appears in the 
person of an uncle, who endows him with an 
ample property, and he marries Mabel with 
all her wealth. The incidents of the story 
are as improbable as the characters are untrue 
to life; but Mr. Scott seems more at home 
with the Scotch peasantry, whose sayings and 
feelings are much better portrayed. 

A Cheat Lady is a story of life in Warsaw 
in 1863, and is certainly not well named. 
There is a great deal of plotting and a great 
deal of love-making, the latter of an extremely 
strong flavour; indeed, the liaison of Countess 

P- with Mengden, her husband’s aide- 

de-camp, and his degradation and eventual 


death in consequence, form the chief episode of 
the book. The translation does not strike us 
as particularly happy, but, while she was about 
it, it would have been a relief if Mrs. Harri¬ 
son had carried her efforts in that way a little 
farther. Snatches of Russian, Polish, German, 
and French jostle each other on every page ; 
while the confusion is increased by one of the 
characters, who, in the original, speaks “ a 
comically fluent broken German,” being here 
made to utter the most extraordinary broken 
English. Russians appear to use very forcible 
language—at least we should hesitate to speak 
of a man as an “ abortion of dirt and fire.” 
The local colouring, indeed, is very strong, 
and there is no want of life and incident in the 
story. F. M. Allbtne. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The United States Unmasked. By G. Mani- 
gault. (Stanford.) The author of this essay 
tolls us that he made several ineffectual efforts 
to get it published in the United States, 
American publishers being unwilling to incur 
unpopularity by “ becoming godfathers to his 
bantling.” The conclusions which the essay 
aims at establishing are certainly not of a kind 
likely to obtain popularity in America. The 
first of four propositions in which Mr. Mani- 
gault sums up its substance is, “ that whatever 
wisdom and justioe may have promoted the 
prosperity of the United States, they did not 
originate there, but were brought in from 
abroad, and have there deteriorated.” And the 
last is “ that, far from having made'moral pro¬ 
gress with their growth, the forty millions of 
people- in the 1 United States are most strongly 
characterised by their unblushing political, 
social, and financial corruption.” In relation 
to the first proposition, Mr. Manigault’s sketch 
of the causes of the rapid progress and pros¬ 
perity of the thirteen English colonies which 
formed the first States of the Union is well 
drawn. It is a true remark that it was fortu¬ 
nate for the English colonists that the Spaniards 
had got the start of them in the West Indies, 
and in Mexico and Peru. “ But for that, the 
prospect of speedy gain in its most tempting form 
would have diverted the English, in the pursuit 
of gold, from an enterprise which led to their 
peopling the better half of the continent.” If, 
however, the author’s fourth proposition were 
borne out, the world would, after all, have 
gained little. A nation of sharpers would be 
no better than a nation of gold-hunters by a 
director process. But it is plain that the real 
sin of which the people of the United States are 
guilty in Mr. Manigault’s eyes is, not the 
manifold corruption he charges them with, but 
the abolition of slavery. It is ourious that a 
writer who insists that every one has a natural 
right to buy and sell in the best market—and 
therefore condemns American protective legis¬ 
lation—.should attempt to justify slavery, 
which robs the slave of his natural powers, as 
in accordance with both primitive Christianity 
and modern civilisation. Mr. Manigault would 
have had a better chance of getting the ear of 
the English people had he concealed the true 
cause of the indignation that boils over in his 
pages against the people of the United States. 

Some et USmUrius (Paris: Leroux) is the 
title of an account of the False Demetrius 
from the point of view of a Jesuit critic. 
Father Pierling. It is a useful contribution to 
the stock of literary material concerning the 
life of that most remarkable of claimants, con¬ 
taining a number of valuable documents 
selected, for the most part, from the corre¬ 
spondence between the Court of Rome and the 
Papal Nuncio in Poland. The chief aim of the 


author has been to show that Demetrius was 
not a mere tool of the Jesuits, or a Pretender 
supported by the Pope only as an instrument 
likely to be turned to good account in Papal 
intrigues against the independence of the 
Eastern Church. According to him, what Rome 
really sought was “the welfare of Russia,” 
and the Jesuits were disinterested and self- 
sacrificing seekers after all that is good. A 
brilliant future would have awaited Russia had 
that benighted country vouchsafed to enter 
upon the way pointed out by the Roman Pon¬ 
tiffs. Many a disaster would it have thereby 
escaped, and perhaps at this moment it would 
have been master of the East, “ pacified by its 
efforts, Christianised by its apostles." On the 
still Vexed question as to who Demetrius really 
was, the work throws no new light; but that is 
likely to remain one of the unsolved problems 
of history. 

The Life and Adventures of Ernst Moritz 
Arndt , the Singer of the German Fatherland. 
Compiled from the German. With a Preface 
by J. R. Seeley. (Seeley, Jackson and Co.) 
In his excellent preface to this book the author 
of The Lift and Timet of Stein points out that 
the autobiography of Arndt will have most 
significance for the student of history, for “ he 
led such a life and had such a character that 
bis biography may serve the purpose for which ' 
the historical novel was invented, and in a 
better way.” Arndt, even if his lot had been 
cast in peaceful times, would have been little •' 
of the ordinary German professor who reads, 
smokes, and writes treatises, aUd, like Herr 
TeufelsdrOckh, in his garret, is farther removed 
from mundane affairs “ than any other biped but . 
the weathercock; ” but, as it was, the “ storm ' 
and stress” of the Napoleonic agesoon forced him 
out of his quiet professorial chair at Greifswald. 
He had not long settled there when the military 
disasters of 1805 laid the nations at the feet of 
Napoleon. They “ wrung from me,” says Arndt, 

“ the first part of my Geist der Zeit," and from 
that time he was a marked man in the front rank - 
of German patriots. He had to flee to Sweden; 
thence he was tempted by events back to 
Germany, andj for a little while, even to his 
post in the University of Greifswald; but “ my 
last year and a-half there,” says he, “ was 
strewn with many thorns, ohieny from the • 
indifference and foreign sympathies of many 
whom I ought to have held in honour.” He 
resigned his professorship and committed him¬ 
self to chance. In Berlin, in Prague, over the 
Carpathians in the company of a Viennese 
smuggler, through filthy Poland, here and 
there in Russia in the suite of the great Minister 
Stein, and back again in Germany, The Life and 
Adventures of Arndt fill the fall of Napoleon in 
1815 reads more like the journal of a soldier or of 
a strolling player(than of a respectable professor. 
Yet, doubtless, it was in this period of tumult 
and ferment, of toppling thrones and coalescing 
nations, that the impetuous Arndt was most at 
home. His abilities showed to greater advan¬ 
tage as the impassioned advooato of German 
union and as the war-trumpet of Stein than 
either as a professor or a deputy. He was a 
poet, and, if he was a politician at all, he was 
of that inspired but awkward order of poli¬ 
ticians who can excite but cannot guide. That 
he hsd no hand in the notorious “Burschen- 
schaft” movement or in the murder of 
Kotzebue cannot be doubted, but at the same 
time it cannot well be denied that, had it not 
been for his impassioned writings and lectures, 
there would have been no “ Burschenschaft,” 
and probably, therefore, no murder of Kotzebue ; 
and a Government that knew not or had 
forgotten his brilliant services may be excused 
for suspecting him of complicity, but surely 
not for subjecting him to an irregular and 
protracted trial. Of this trial, before a dunder. 
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headed court with a name three inches long, 
Arndt gives a droll, though sometimes bitter, 
account:—“What had begun as a criminal trial, 
ended in the form of a polioe investigation.” No 
decision was ever arrived at, but Arndt 
" remained silenced for twenty years ; ” and 
worse than silence might have been imposed 
on him had it not been for Stein and other 
friends. In 1840, on the aooession of Frederick 
William IV., he was restored to his professor¬ 
ship at Bonn, “ because,” as the Cabinet 
order stated, “ tire King knows him and trusts 
him.” Though his long disgrace and the death 
of a favourite son weighed heavily on the old 
man, his heart was still healthy and buoyant. 
When Louis-Philippe fled from Paris and there 
was a stir throughout Europe, Arndt rejoioed.and 
declared he heard the ‘ ‘ cock-crow of the German 
morning.” Full of this hope he permitted 
himself to be eleoted and sent to the Frankfurt 
Parliament when in his seventy-ninth year; 
but his party failed, and he withdrew, disap¬ 
pointed, from Parliament and publio life 
together. His ninetieth birthday was oelebrated 
by all Germany, and honours, presents, and 
letters were showered upon him m suoh over¬ 
whelming profusion that he may be said to 
have been “ killed with kindness.” He took to 
his bed, saying, “ Friends and fools have done 
for me,” and within a fortnight he was dead. 
He was a fine German—warm, candid, sturdy, 
and pious. His old Lutheran piety and his un¬ 
reasoning hatred of the French ore together 
well illustrated in his seeing “ the hand of God ” 
in the death by a cannon-shot of the gallant 
Moreau, who, after having been banished by 
Napoleon, had joined the allies, but who, Arndt 
feared, “had he lived, would have interfered 
in our affairs in the council of Alexander! ” 
In earnestness, in soldier-like enjoyment of 
hardship and privation, in national pride and 
prejudice, in deep religious feeling, and even in 
the song-writing, the political pamphleteering, 
and the teaching of history, many readers, we 
fancy, will find Arndt not unlike Charles 
Kingsley. Apart from the interest attaching 
to this book as a contribution to history, there 
is great charm in its unstudied simplicity, its 
vivacity and keen observation. Prof. Seeley’s 
comparison of it with the Erokmann-Chatnan 
novels is fully deserved by the earlier chapters, 
in which Arndt tells so naively the story of his 
childhood, of his clever brother Fritz, who might 
have been a great poet, painter, or aotor but 
that he “ became an attorney and married too 
early.” The work of most literary value 
published by Arndt is his Fairy Tales ; though 
his songs (especially “Was ist des deutschen 
Vaterlandr” and “DerGott der Eisen wachsen 
liees ’’^deserve better than Schlegel’s contemptu¬ 
ous criticism—“ patriotic schnaps.” 

Oteh Mr. Canning’s Philosophy of the 
Waverley Novels (Smith, Elder ana Co.) we are 
fain to cry out with Persius’friend, “ Quis leget 
haee ? ” For whom is the volume designed ? 
Who and where are those who will read it? 
For it does not, we think, contain a thought 
beyond the reach of any soul of average intelli¬ 
gence. Mr. Canning has a very strong feeling 
against bigotry and intolerance, for which 
righteous indignation let him receive abundant 
credit. The purpose of his book is to point out 
how noble a spirit pervades the Waverley 
Novels—with what fairness and comprehensive 
sympathy Scott sketches the most opposite 
parties—how he is a true human Catholio, so to 
speak, no narrow Bomanist, or Protestant, or 
Puritan—how he sees good in everything and 
everybody, in a Roundhead and in a Cavalier, 
in a Hanoverian and in a Jacobite, in the Gael 
and in the Saxon. This, then, is, in short, Scott’s 
humanity. But whether 360 pages are justifi¬ 
ably filled with his treatment of it may be 
aenously questioned. We do not think the 
ordinary admirer of the Waverley Novels is 


likely to be attracted; we are certain that the 
critical reader of them will be satisfied with a 
very rapid perusal; and to people who do not 
know them at all, the volume will have no 
meaning. So we say, Quis leget haee l Mr. 
Canning writes fluently and sensibly enough; 
but his work—at least this specimen of it— 
wants substanoe. And he errs, we think, in 
insisting that Soott wrote with a pressing moral 
purpose. It is a mistake, for instance, to say 
that, in the first of the immortal series, 

“ his twofold objeot clearly was to draw the con¬ 
querors and conquered together; to appeal to the 
best and wisest feelings of their respective natures 
by preventing either party considering themselves 
wholly in the right or wholly in the wrong.” 

This is after the manner of those Shaksperian 
critics who assure us that Shakspere’s plays 
were written to set forth special ethical doc¬ 
trines. The fact is that every faithful and com- 
rehensive picture of life conveys moral truth 
ecause it is faithful and comprehensive. But 
this is a very different thing from saying that 
the picture was painted in order to oonvey 
moral truth. The highest art is associated with 
morality because it is associated with life; and 
life, truly seen and in all its breadth, inspires 
morality, teaches self-restraint, tolerance, con¬ 
siderateness ; but to preach morality is never 
the first objeot of the great artist. He does 
inspire it, not because this is his aim, but 
because it is essential to what he represents. 
A poet’s “ singing robe” is neither a professor’s 
gown nor a parson’s surplice. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Society. Where did King 
Oswald die 1 A Summary of the Arguments in 
Favour of Oswestry and Winwick. (Shrewsbury : 
Adnitt and Naunton.) This pamphlet sums up 
the arguments adduced in papers by Mr. 
Littler and Mr. Oockayne in favour of Winwick 
in Lancashire as the locality of St. Oswald’s 
so-called martyrdom, together with those 
brought forward by Mr. Littler and others in 
favour of Oswestry. Oswald, King of North¬ 
umbria, was killed in battle with Penda, the 
heathen King of Mercia, in the year 642. The 
inhabitants of Winwick believe that this battle 
took place there, and base their belief on the 
grounds that they possess a St. Oswald's Well, 
that there are traditions of St. Oswald, that the 
ancient name was Maserfelth, and that they 
possess the following lines under the wall plate 
in their church:— 

“Hio local Osvilde quondam plscnit tibi valde 
Qai Northymbrorum fuera* rex nuncque polorum 
Regna tenes; prato passu a Mercel de vocato.” 

Oswestry, however, possesses, or did possess, a 
St. Oswald’s Well, a tree on whioh the limbs of 
the martyr are said to have been hung, and has 
traditions apparently as good as those of Win¬ 
wick. The King, the inhabitants say, fell in a 
place called Hefenfelth—in Welsh, Cae Nef—and 
this name is said to occur in an old Survey of 
Oswestry. Their authority for Maserfeld as 
the original name of Oswestry is not earlier 
than Camden, and, according to the Saxon 
Chronicle, King Oswald did undoubtedly die in 
some place called Maserfelth. Nennius, how¬ 
ever, who seems to be unknown to the sup¬ 
porters of Winwick, says Oswald died at Codoy 
and had a palace at Llaniguin. Mr. Lloyd in 
his paper identifies Llan-i-guin with Winwick 
and Codov with Coedwae—or wood of woe—a 
name still belonging to a spot about fourteen 
miles from Oswestry. Oapgravo, too, in his 
Nova Legenda Angliae, says that Oswald fought 
and fell at Maserfeld, and distinctly says that 
Maserfeld is near Oswestry. Considerable stress 
is laid on this authority as being antecedent to 
Camden, who, though apparently in favour of 
Oswestry, is not, and with reason, held as in¬ 
fallible. But Oapgrave was only one hundred 
and fifty years earlier, and was probably in 


possession of no other authority than Camden 
had. Many other arguments are adduced on 
either side, but the people of Oswestry seem to 
have the best of the oontest. At Winwiok was 
probably a palace inhabited by St. Oswald,- 
which fact would acoount for the traditions in 
the neighbourhood; but at Oswestry it is 
probable he was killed. The lines in the church, 
at Winwick, if worth anything at all, would, 
bear this theory out. The compiler of this 
pamphlet adds at the end some valuable obser¬ 
vations of his own to show that the locality of 
Os westry was a more probable one than that of 
Winwick. A good deal of very irrelevant 
matter might well have been omitted. 

Vinovium, the Buried Roman City at Binches - 
ter, in the County of Durham, as revealed by the 
Recent Explorations. A Lecture delivered in the 
Town Hall, Bishop Auckland, February 24, 
1879. By the Rev. R. E. Hoopell. A Paper 
read before the Society of Antiquities of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, February 26, 1879, on the Results of 
the Exploration of Vinovium. By the Rev. 
R. E. Hoopell. Reoent explorations made at 
Binchester at the expanse of Mr. John Proud, 
of Bishop Auckland, have thrown considerable 
light on the history of the Roman station of 
Vinovium. Vinovium must have been origin¬ 
ally a British fortification, and was probably one 
of the strongholds of the Brigantes. This is 
amply proved by the fact that the Roman ram¬ 
parts rest on a bed of loose shingly stones whioh 
extends on each side for many feet. These 
stones, whioh are characteristic of British forti¬ 
fications, must have been brought up from the 
bed of the River Wear. It seems that the 
Romans must have levelled the British mound 
of stones and built their rampart on the broad 
base thus left, just as they appear to have done at 
Isarium. This is also borne out by the faot that 
the Roman walls are not straight, but curved, 
following the lines of the still-existing escarp¬ 
ment. A considerable stretoh of the Roman wall 
has been laid bare, with interesting results. 
The wall is about eight feet six inches thick, and 
the facing-stones are perfect for seven oourses. 
It is pieroed by a oulvert, of whioh the 
under surfaoe of the arch is covered with a 
mineral deposit showing that for a long time 
water must nave flowed through it. This water, 
as an analysis of the deposit shows, was spring 
water, but whether it flowed into or out of the 
station is not clear. Outside the walls, about 
twenty feet from the culvert, was found a square 
roughly-walled chamber. There were no traces 
of water, however, and from marks of fire on the 
stones it would seem to have been more prob¬ 
ably a kiln. An exploration of the main street 
brought to light a quantity of various remains, 
as bones and pottery, some massive walls, and 
several channelled stones. One building could 
be traced all round. Home baths were also dis¬ 
covered, with the hypooaust in a ruinous con¬ 
dition ; but at some distance another hyp«oaust 
was found in a very fine state of preservation. 
The remains of other buildings were also un¬ 
covered. A conmderable quantity of pottery was 
found and about 127 ooins. Of these coins thirty 
belong to the period ending with Marous Aurelius, 
while only eight represent the period from a.d. 
180 to a.d. 306. The time of Constantine is 
represented by about eighty ooins, and the rest 
are doubtful. Some skulls were found but 
re-interred, whioh seems unfortunate, as an 
inspection of them by Dr. Rolleston might have 
led to interesting results. From internal 
evidenoe Dr. Hoopell thinks there must have 
been three distinct eras of occupation. He also 
identifies Vinovium with the Vinovium of the 
Itinerary. But the Vinovium of Ptolemy 
seems to have corresponded rather with Lan¬ 
caster. The Watling Street of the North seems 
to have passed through the station on to the 
village or Hunwick and then to Manchester. 
Dr. Hoopell alludes constantly in his lecture to 
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drawings which were made of the various dis¬ 
coveries. It is a pity they were not reduced 
and published with these papers, which are 
valuable for their lucid and systematic arrange¬ 
ment as well as for the matter they contain. 

Calendar of Home Office Papers, 17GG-G9. 
Edited by Joseph Bedington. During these 
three years England was in a constant storm of 
disorder and tumult. There were bread riots 
at Oxford and Gloucester in spite of incessant 
executions. The sailors in the Thames pre¬ 
vented the ships from departing, and the coal- 
heavers at Wapping were rioting as the best 
means of bringing their grievances under the 
notice of Parliament Wilkes, of course, had a 
series of disturbances at Brentford and West¬ 
minster all to himself. About this matter there 
are so many papers in the early summer of 1768 
that the editor has thrown them into a connected 
narrative. Need we be surprised that at this 
juncture the law officers of the Crown were con¬ 
demning a letter of Junius as a "daring, 
scandalous, seditious, and dangerous libel,” and 
that the eleotors of Berwick and Westminster 
were petitioning for a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment P Irish affairs were then as ever 
engrossing the attention of the Ministry, and 
the Lord Lieutenant, from the defeat of the 
Government in the Irish Parliament on a 
money Bill, drew the not unnatural conclusion 
that its members meant “to acknowledge as 
little as possible the superiority of the mother 
country.” A report on the memorial of the 
Irish refiners of sugar is of peculiar interest at 
the present time. As if to make things better, 
many of the manufacturers were excited by the 
importation of plate-iron from Sweden, and by 
the attempts of some enterprising Englishmen to 
establish a manufactory of coaoh springs in 
Holland. An officer in the Portuguese service 
was suspected of being engaged in an attempt 
to allure some Cornish miners into Portugal, 
and Government messengers were occupied in 
watching his movements. The prisons were 
filled with criminals, many of the pages in this 
volume being occupied with reports of the judges 
on their cases. One hardened ruffian was in¬ 
dicted on the terrible accusation of engrossing of 
oheese, the word “ engross ” being carefully 
defined by the editor in the words of Bailey as 
“ to buy up all of a commodity.” Wrecking 
was carried on in Wales and Cornwall almost 
as an act of virtue. One of the members for 
Launceston under the fear of his constituents 
made strenuous efforts, but in vain, to save 
from the gallows a wrecker more than four¬ 
score years old. The fate of this young repro¬ 
bate was made the subject of a tract by a 
brother of the Bev. Samuel Walker, the 
evangelist of Truro. David Hume appears in 
these pages as under-secretary to General 
Conway. Benjamin Disraeli petitions for a 

E atent “ for the art of making women’s chip 
ats and bonnets.” 

The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy. By 
Mrs. Bray. (London: W. Kent; Plymouth: 
Brendon.) The first edition of this work ap¬ 
peared more than forty years ago, and was 
suggested by Southey’s enthusiasm for local 
history. The compression from three volumes 
of the first issue into two has been made by the 
veteran author herself. Though the work has 
gained in value and interest by the omission 
of muoh matter which the lapse of time has 
rendered obsolete, much still remains which a 
severe critic would have excised. The last ten 
years have witnessed a great increase in the 
nu pher of the summer visitors to Dartmoor; 
and the pages of Mrs. Bray’s volumes, abound- 
mg in delightful gossip on its legends and 
superstitions, and instinct with affection for its 
tors and combes, cannot fail to attract many 
more. Let us hope that her remonstrances may 
deter the spoilers from continuing that whole¬ 


sale destruction of the memorials of past ages 
which Mrs. Bray feelingly confesses to have 
happened in the last thirty years. The chapters 
on the pixies that are fabled to disport them¬ 
selves on Dartmoor, and on the superstitions 
that still cling to its inhabitants, will be espe¬ 
cially acceptable to all students of folk-lore. 
We are grateful to Mrs. Bray for retaining the 
letters of Mr. Johnes on the birds of Dartmoor, 
one of the most pleasant contributions to the study 
of natural history in the West which has yet 
appeared. Nearly forty admirable illustrations 
of scenery and antiquities increase the charm of 
this reprint. They are all from sketches taken 
on the spot, and are faithful reproductions of the 
chief beauties of Tavistock and its neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Album de Foesias. (Montevideo.) The publica¬ 
tion of this book, entirely composed of verses 
by living Orientals, will do muoh to sustain 
the faith of those who still believe in a nohle 
future for Uruguay, a country to which we may 
apply an image of Senor Alejandro Magarinos 
Cervantes, the editor of the volume, and say 
that it has only escaped from the lions of 
Spain to fall a prey to the jaguars and pumas 
of South America. The object of the publica¬ 
tion is to aid the funds for the erection of a 
monument in commemoration of the Independ¬ 
ence of the Bepublic; and if the attainment of 
this object would tend to realise the dreams of 
its writers for an era of real liberty for their 
unfortunate country,-there are few true lovers 
of the human race who would fail to become 
possessors of this interesting collection. Easy 
in versification and often noble in sentiment, 
this “ Golden Treasury ” of Uruguay does much 
credit to its writer and its editor, and bears 
pleasant witness to the culture and fine feeling 
of the educated classes of the Banda Oriental. 
To quote one of the fine stanzas of an ode by 
Senor Gonzalo Bamirez to the Spirit of Death 
on the ocoasion of the fearful epidemic of yellow 
fever which raged in Buenos Ayres in 1871:— 

“ i Cain miserable y dibil la hnmana criatura! 

Fero cuan grande en medio de sus miserias es ! 

Hay almas que en las horas sin fin de la amargura 
Contra el destino luchancon santa intrepidez.” 

As the first published collection of purely Uru¬ 
guayan poetry this book deserves a welcome 
and cordial wishes for its success. We observe 
with pleasure that it is proposed to follow it 
with a similar selection in prose. 

Charles XII. By Oscar Fredrik. Translated 
from the Swedish by George F. Apgeorge. (B. 
Bentley and Son.) Mr. Apgeorge has presented 
to us in this handsome form a welcome specimen 
of the talents of the present King of Norway and 
Sweden, Oscar II., who is favourably known 
in the literature of his country as a poet, a critic, 
and an orator. The work of King Oscar here 
translated is a discourse recited by him, while 
he was still Duke of Ostergotland, at the festival 
given by the Military Association of Stockholm 
on occasion of the inauguration, in Karl XII. 
Square, of a statue of the great monarch, upon 
the 150th anniversary of his death. Oscar 
Fredrik writes with knowledge and fervour, 
and his peculiar position as the successor on the 
throne of the man he eulogises gives a special 
importance to his words. Mr. Apgeorge has 
translated the address accurately ana with taste, 
and has added some extracts from Oscar II.’s 
excellent volume of poems, Ur svenska flottans 
minnen. . The present King of Sweden and 
Norway is an accomplished man of letters, and 
has produced, besides his original works, very 
admirable translations of the Cid of Herder and 
the Tasso Torquato of Goethe. 

In the first part of the Bibliotheque Slave 
EIzeuirienne (Paris: Leroux), a number of 
anecdotes collected by Count Joseph de Maistre 
and the Jesuit Father Griyel, relating to the 


Religion et Mosurs des Russes, are given to the 
world under the editorship of another Jesuit, 
the Bomanist Bussian Gagarin. Most of those 
among them which have any merit are old 
acquaintances. For the count’s reminiscences 
refer to olden days, and the stories they have 
preserved have mostly been told by other 
writers. Those of the Jesuit narrator are less 
familiar, perhaps because they are more dull. 
The most interesting of the pieces of information 
he has to give is the account of how the General 
of the J esuits in Bussia stood high in the favour 
of the Emperor Paul, who wished to make him 
President of the Council of Artillery; but the 
astute Jesuit declined the honour, though aware 
that another of his fraternity occupied the post 
of “ Grand Mandarin du Tribunal des Mathd- 
matiques ” at Peking. This having been the 
case, it is easy to understand why Father Grivel 
is not inclined to admit that Paul was mad. 
The nobles pretended that he was so, it seems, 
having “a personal interest in the venality of 
justice,” and, therefore, objecting to the juridical 
reforms introduced by the Emperor. Their 
dislike was naturally shared by the English, 
who were afraid of Paul’s designs upon their 
Indian possessions. At the same time, we are 
told, it is not true that the English had Paul 
assassinated in order to put a stop to his in¬ 
tended invasion of India, in which 60,000 
Bussians were to take part, forwarded from the 
south side of the Caspian on 60,000 camels pro¬ 
vided by the Shah of Persia. The most amusing 
of Count de Maistre’s sneers at Bussia is, per¬ 
haps, the statement that in the dictionary 
published by the Imperial Aoademy, “ l’expres- 
sion pompe foulaivte [ forcing pump] est rendue 
en Basse par luxe insolent .” 

The History of the County of Monaghan. Part 
IV. By Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
M.B.IA. (Pickering.) This part of Mr. 
Shirley’s elaborate history of the Irish county, 
although probably necessary, is not so inter¬ 
esting as its predecessors. It is almost ex¬ 
clusively filled by tabular lists of the farms and 
holdings in various parishes, and a considerable 
portion of the pages is entirely blank. It would, 
we are afraid, be found rather dry reading, 
somewhat like the contents of a statistical Blue- 
book. These records, however, are no doubt 
looally important, and should have a place in 
such a careful and exhaustive history of the 
county as Mr. Shirley proposes. As the names 
of the present proprietors of the various holdings 
are given, the work beoomes a sort of modern 
Domesday-book so far as Monaghan is concerned. 
To philologists this portion of the work will 
prove interesting, as the name of each holding 
is first given according to the Ordnance Survey, 
and then in Irish, being followed by a transla¬ 
tion in modern English. Beside the other 
illustrations, this part contains a coloured view 
of the Ford BeUaclinthe, the scene of the 
historical meeting of Essex and Tyrone, 
September 7, 1598. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish 
early in October The Diary of a Tour in 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia in 1827, by the 
Marchioness of Westminster, which will con¬ 
tain graphic sketches of the inner life of 
some of the Continental Courts, including St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, and Copenhagen, at that 
period, and will show many of the perils and 
difficulties of foreign travel before the introduc¬ 
tion of railways. 

Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. are pre¬ 
paring for publication Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s 
new volume, The Masters of Genre-Painting. 
The work will be illustrated by a series of 
designs from genre pictures in the National 
Gallery, at the Lowe, and at the Hague, 
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We understand that Mr. John Dennis, author 
of Studies in English Literature, has a work in 
preparation, to lie entitled, The Three Ages of 
English Poetry. 

Messes. W. Swan Sonnensohein and Allen 
will publish in a few weeks a little volume 
containing four plays designed for children's 
acting by Kate Freiligrath-Kxoeker, the trans¬ 
lator of the poems of Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
her father. The plays are founded on fairy¬ 
tales of Grimm, and one, called Alice, is a 
dramatised version of “Lewis Carroll’s” Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking-glass, 
written with the author’s special sanction. The 
book will contain twelve illustrations by Miss 
Sibree. The publishers have in their hands the 
material for a second series of these plays. 

We are glad to hear that it is proposed to 
publish by subscription a selection from the 
more important records preserved among the 
arohives of the city of Oxford. Beginning 
with the reign of Henry VIII., the council 
books are unusually complete, but their chief 
interest lies in the full and vivid pictures 
which they give of the struggles between 
the oity and tne university. Additional light 
is thrown upon this and numerous other 
points in the municipal history of Oxford 
Dy various account-books, memorandum-books, 
&c., which have likewise been utilised. Re¬ 
cords from other sources have also been 
consulted, with a view to making the his¬ 
tory of the city as complete as possible. For 
the present, the work, will end at the close of 
the reign of Elizabeth; but it is proposed here¬ 
after to continue the series in another volume, 
which will contain numerous references to 
the events of the reign of Charles I. and to 
the siege of Oxford. The work will be edited 
by Mr. William H. Turner, of the Bodleian 
Library, under the direction of Mr. Robert 8. 
Hawkins, town clerk, and will be published by 
Mr. James Parker. The subscription price is 
fixed at sixteen shillings. 

Mb. Ben. Bbierley, the author of many 
stories and sketches dealing chiefly with 
Lancashire life, is about to visit America. The 
result of his observation of Transatlantic manners 
and customs will probably appear in the 
periodical which bears his name, and which for 
ten years has enjoyed considerable popularity 
in the North of England. Mr. Brierley, who is 
author, dramatist, and amateur actor, takes part 
in one of his own plays in farewell performances 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, the last of 
which takes place this (Saturday) evening. 

Mes8bs. Griffith and Fabban will shortly 
publish “ L'Abicidaire" of French Pronuncia¬ 
tion, a manual for teachers and students, by G. 
Leprdvost, of Paris. Its object is to teach 
French pronunciation systematically by simple 
and easy stages. Each lesson is divided into 
two parts. The first part treats of the pro¬ 
nunciation of the vowels, consonants, diphthongs, 
nasal and liquid sounds. These are exempli¬ 
fied by lists of from fifteen to twenty words 
each, with the English meaning, containing no 
other sounds than those previously explained. 
The second part, called “ French as it is Read 
and Spoken,” treats of the connexion of words, 
of the elision of the E mute (including as many 
as nine E’s in succession), of the divisions of 
words into syllables, and of accent and emphasis. 

At the opening meeting of the sixth session 
of the New Shakspere Society, on October 17, 
will be discussed Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
new argument for the date of The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream not being earlier than 1596. 

A translation of the first part of Faust into 
English verse by Thos. E. Webb will appear in 
the “ Dublin University Press Series.” One of 
the earliest English translations was that of a 
predecessor of Prof. Webb in the Chair of Civil 


Law in his university. The late Prof. Anster’s 
translation was that of a poet, but it wandered 
at times too widely from the text of Goethe. 
Prof. Webb aims at uniting the utmost accuracy 
with all the force and fire of an original work. 
His translation has occupied Dr. Webb during 
the leisure periods of several years. 

The Reports on the Paris Exhibition, made by 
selected artisans who were sent out last year by 
the Sooiety of Arts, are now in the press, and 
will be published immediately. In order to 
bring them within the reach of the classes 
chiefly interested, the Reports have been 
arranged and printed in eleven classes, viz.:— 
“ Pottery and Glass; ” “ Art Workmanship,” 
comprising work in metal, wood, and stone; 
“Mechanical Engineering; ” “ Agriculture and 
Horticulture;” “Building Trades,” including 
brioklaying, masonry, joinery, &c.: “ Cabinet¬ 
making ; ” “ Clock and Watchmaking,” with 
whioh are included Reports on jewellery and 
optical instruments; “ Printing; ” “ Textile 
Fabrics; ” “ Leather and Indiarubber; ” “ Min¬ 
ing and Metallurgy.” The volume is dedicated 
by permission to the Prince of Wales, by whose 
suggestion the movement was originated. 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are the pub¬ 
lishers. The first part will be ready in a few 
days, and the others will follow in immediate 
succession. 

Mr. Swinburne's “Flat Burglary” on Shak¬ 
spere is the title of Mr. Furnivall’s reprint of his 
two letters to the Spectator of September 6 and 
13 on Mr. Swinburne’s “conveyance” from 
the poet of The Tempest, Cymbeline, Coriolanus, 
1 Henry IV., King John, Richard III., Venus 
and Adonis, Lucrece, and Sonnet 38. 

The first volume has recently appeared at 
Leipzig of the Geschichte Englands im achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert, translated from the second edition 
of Mr. Lecky’s work by Dr. Ferdinand Lowe, 
an accompli died linguist, who has made his 
name well known as the translator of Krilof’B 
Fables from the Russian and of Kreutzwald’s 
Popular Tales from the Esthonian. In the 
Preface to the present excellent translation, he 
has attempted to clear the character of Frederick 
the Great from some of the charges brought 
against it by Mr. Leoky, being greatly surprised 
that “such a man” should consider as selbst- 
siichtig a monarch who to German eyes appears 
a Musterfurst. 

Mb. J. H. Levy will deliver a course of 
twenty-four lectures on Political Economy at 
the South Place Institute on Tuesday evenings 
at half-past seven o’clock, commencing on 
Tuesday, October 7. He will deliver an intro¬ 
ductory lecture on Tuesday, September 30, at 
eight p.m., and a course of four leotures on 
‘ ‘ The Method of Political Economy ” during the 
month of April 1880. The subjects or the 
principal course will be as follows :—Wealth; 
the Causes of Production ; Causes of Variations 
in Productiveness; the Laws whioh determine 
the Quantity of Labour and Capital; the Law 
of Agriculture; Modes of Distribution; Private 
Property ; Market Values ; Competitive Normal 
Values; Non-competitive Normal Values; 
Rent; Profits; Wages as determined by Compe¬ 
tition; Wages as determined by Causes other 
than Competition; Land Tenure; Money; 
Credit; Money in Relation to Foreign Trade; 
Production, Distribution, and Consumption; 
Currency; Interest; Revenue of the State; 
Incidence of Taxation; Economic Evolution. 

Model Yachts and Model Yacht-Sailing : How 
to Build, Rig, and Sail a Self-acting Model 
Yacht, by James E. Walton, V.M.Y.O., will be 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran in the 
autumn. The author's aim has been to write 
suoh a book as to enable any ordinarily intelli¬ 
gent boy to construct, rig, and sail a model 
yacht with perfect success. The book is fully 
illustrated and abounds in practical details. 


The Athenaeum Beige announces that M. Leo¬ 
pold Delisle, Director of the National Library 
at Paris, has acknowledged the truth of the 
thesis maintained last year by M. Oharles 
Potvin before the Academy of Belgium, to the 
effect that the Siger (generally supposed to be 
Siger of Brabant) mentioned by Dante in the 
tenth book of the Paradiso was not identical 
with the Siger of Courtrai who bequeathed 
certain MSS. to the Sorbonne. The two were 
first identified—and, as M. Potvin seems to have 
proved, erroneously — by M. V. Le Clero in 
the Histoire Litteraire de la France. 

Prof. N. Heinehann will deliver, at the 
Oity of London College, a series of thirty-two 
lectures on Political Economy. The leotures 
are open to ladies, and will commence in 
October. 

The Bulgarian Government has resolved 
upon the establishment of several additional 
schools in the Principality; among others, two 
girls’ schools at Sofia and Tirnova, and indus¬ 
trial training sohools for arts and trades at 
Kustendil and Varna. 

The death is announced from Dumfries of 
Dr. John A. Carlyle, author of a translation 
of Dante, and younger brother of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle. It will be remembered that last year 
he gave £1,500 for the foundation of a scholar¬ 
ship in theUniversity of Edinburgh in connexion 
with the dtudy of the Italian language. 

We learn from the Nation that the preliminary 
matter to the Beedham-Springer List of the 
Reproductions, both Imitation and in Facsimile, of 
the Productions of the Press of William Gaston, 
England's First Printer (New York: Jonathan 
S. Green) is fully double the list itself, which 
contains only eleven numbers. Mr. Beedham’s 
notes generally quote a part of the preface or 
prospeotus of these reproductions, and afford 
much curious information concerning the modes 
of making facsimiles. Mr. G. I. F. Tupper 
remarks (p. 23) on the superiority of hand-made 
facsimiles over photographic, which has at first 
a paradoxical sound. With regard to Oaxton’s 
device, Mr. Beedham gives reasons for thinking 
the central character devoid of significance, as 
being, for one thing, not peculiar to Caxton. 
“ Has it been suggested,” asks the writer in the 
Nation, “that this character might be a mono¬ 
gram combined of alpha and omega P ” 

Messrs. Ward and Lock send us a hand¬ 
some edition, in large and clear type, of Lever’s 
Charles O'Malley. It is illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts, and will doubtless gain many fresh 
admirers for the famous “ Irish Dragoon.” 

In the Archivio Veneto, Signor Attilia Portioli 
gives an interesting account of the escape of 
Orsini in 1856 from the Fortress of Mantua, 
founded wholly on official documents, and 
especially on the reports of the fiscal authorities 
and the deposition of a fellow-prisoner. It con¬ 
firms at all points Orsini’s narrative as given 
in his Memoirs. 

Saint Nicolas’ Eve, and other Tales, a collection 
of stories by Mary O. Rowsell, will be published 
in the autumn by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. 

Messrs. 8. W. Silver and Co. publish 
an Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of 
the Time; containing the History of Australasia 
from 151)2 to Date, by J. H. Heaton. The con¬ 
tents of this book are sufficiently explained by 
its title, and when the history of Australasia 
really comes to be written, Mr. Heaton’s work 
will be found to oontain much valuable material, 
and to indicate most of the sources that may be 
consulted with advantage. The seotion entitled 
“Men of the Time” is, as is usual with 
suoh compilations, subject to the charge of 
want of proportion, nor is it wholly free 
from errors. It is not correct, for instance, 
to say that Sir B. R, Torrens “still re- 
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presents” the borough of Cambridge. The 
“Dictionary of Dates” contains a mass of 
authentic information, of more or less value, 
arranged under a great variety of heads, from 
“Aboriginals” to “Xylography” and from 
“Universities” to "Aquatics.” Altogether, 
this book will be absolutely indispensable to all 
who are in any way interested in the past, 
present, and future of the colony. 

The New England Journal of Education con¬ 
tains a report of a remarkable gathering of the 
National Educational Association at Philadelphia 
on July 29 and following days. This association 
represents the educational interests of nearly 
every State in the American Union. It inoludes 
college presidents and professors, State and 
oounty superintendents, normal sohool principals 
and teaohers, the teachers (both male and female) 
of the primary or common schools, and many 
persons interested in education who are no 
longer professional teachers. The subjects of 
disoussion included the organisation of higher 
schools, the relations of the State to the common 
schools, industrial education, reports on the 
condition of public instruction in foreign 
countries, and the establishment bv the univer- 
sities of professional lectures and of diplomas 
or degrees in education. This last subject 
appears to have excited considerable interest, 
and the reoent action of the Universities of 
Edinburgh and 8t. Andrews, and especially of 
the University of Cambridge, in seeking to pro¬ 
vide instruction in the art of teaching for higher 
sohoolmasters, was much discussed, and generally 
regarded as a movement of the highest import¬ 
ance and as a precedent which might well be 
followed in Amerioa. It is not a little remark- 
that in England, though we have sectional 
associations— e.g., of head-masters, of middle- 
class teachers, of the principals of girls’ schools, 
as well as a National Union of Elementary 
Teaohers, all working separately—there is no 
organisation such as that which has just held its 
twenty-first annual meeting at Philadelphia for 
bringing together teachers of all these various 
classes, and helping them to oo-ordinate then- 
work and to discover any common ground of 
action. 

We leam from the Revue Critique that 
M. Dupifl de Saint-Andr^ has discovered at 
Tours a copy of the edition of the Taxes de la 
Pfnitencerie apostolique, published at Paris in 
1620, which he has reprinted (Fischbacher) 
with a French translation and notes. The 
Introduction contains curious details on the 

penitential tariff fixed by the Church.-The 

Society for the History of France is about to 
issue the eighth volume of Froissart’s Chronicles, 
the seoond volume of the Chronicle of Saint- 
Remy, the second volume of Extraits des Auteurs 
Qrecs concernant la Geographic tt VHistoire des 
Oaules, and the third volume of the Memoires 
de la Huguerye. M. Ch. Constant has just 
published for the society the first volume of the 
mimoires of Nicolas Goulas, which contains 
many details of the life and plots of Gaston of 
Orleans, of the state of the Court during the 
reign and at the death of Louis XIII., and the 

career of Bichelieu.-M. F. Bouquet has just 

completed, after five years’ labour, his edition 
of the Mimoires of Thomas Dufossd for the 
Historical Society of Normandy. It throws 

much light on the history of Port Eoyal.- 

F. Ingold, an Oratorian, is engaged in the pre¬ 
paration of a Bibliothique Oratorienne, which is 
to include the works of Bourgoing, Condren, 
Senault, Lamy, Mascaron, Massillon, Male- 
branche, &o.——M. Gazier will publish shortly 
(Pedone-Lauriel) a collection of Lettres d 
Gregoire sur les Patois de France. 

Among recent Italian works we notice vol. 
iii. of the Storia della Monarchia piemonteee dal 
1773 al 1861, by N. Bianohi (Turin : Boooa), 
comprising the years 1798-1802 ; Poeti contempo- 


ranei, by Corrado Corradini (Turin: Casanova), 
containing studies on Prati, Oarducci, Aleardi, 
Praga, and Giaoosa; vol. iii. of di Giovanni’s 
Filologia e Letteratura Siciliana (Palermo: 
Pedone-Lauriel); and an article in the Bollettino 
Consolare for July, by Signor BenatoMagni, on 
“ The House of Savoy and the Island of 
Cyprus.” 

A Zantb publisher announces a complete 
edition of the works of Solomos, one of the best 
poets of Modem Greece. 

Pbof. Lambros has just published a complete 
edition of the works of Akominatos, Metropoli¬ 
tan of Athens at the close of the twelfth 
century, based on the MSS. of Oxford, Vienna, 
Florence, and Borne. 

Pbof. W. Arnold, of Dresden, the author of 
a study on Philippe de Oommines, is engaged on 
an elaborate work on Corneille. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for September, 
beside a pleasant novelle by Paul Heyae, has 
three interesting artioles. One by Herr Baaslofi, 
on the “ Danish National Character,” gives 
the Danes as their chief virtues simplicity, 
moderation, and humanity, while their weak¬ 
nesses are indolence and indecision; the writer 
applies his results to the political condition of 
Denmark, whioh tends to cosmopolitan neu¬ 
trality. Prof. Hertwig writes a paper, whioh 
will be read with interest in connexion with the 
questions raised by the President of the British 
Association, on “TheHistoryof the Cell Theory.” 
The Rundschau also publishes a posthumous 
study by Herr A. Lange on “ Greek Forms and 
Metres in German Poetry ; ” it is a careful study 
of the introduction and influence of classical 
forms in German literature. 

The Rivista Europea for September has an 
interesting artiole by Signor Bondanion “The 
Traditions of French Art.” He gives to French 
art the praise of fidelity to illustrious traditions, 
almost contemptuous austerity, and faith in art 
as art; on the other hand it lacks connexion 
with modern life and modem thought. Dr. 
Biccardi writes on “ The Worship of Water," 
and collects a multitude of examples of 
water-worship in different ages of the world’s 
history. He suggests that wonder-working wells 
are a survival . within Christianity of this 
ancient cultus. 

The Bulgarische Correspondent gives some 
interesting statistics as to the progress of the 
Bulgarian newspaper press sinoe the - enfran¬ 
chisement of the Principality. The Denhavi 
Vyestnik, an exclusively Government paper, 
appears once a week at Sophia. The Vitosha, 
so called from the name of the mountain which 
looks down on the eity of Sophia, and which is 
frequently alluded to in the popular songs of 
Bulgaria, is a bi-weekly, conservative in ten¬ 
dency, and has a circulation of about 2,000 
copies. The Tstlokupna Bolgariya (“ United 
Bulgaria”), edited by Petr Slaveikof, a poet 
and the Nestor of Bulgarian journalists, is the 
organ of the so-called National party, and 
numbers 1,600 subscribers. The Bolgarin, pub¬ 
lished at Bustchuk, is the most widely circulated 
of Bulgarian newspapers, and represents the 
Opposition party. The Narod appears twice a 
week at Sistova. The Maritza, also bi-weekly, 
is published at Philippopolis, and is noted for 
its energetic propaganda of the national ideal— 
the union, namely , of North and South Bulgaria; 
it has a circulation of 2,500, and is edited by 
Danof, a veteran champion of Bulgarian liberty. 
The Belgarskoe Znamya is published at Slivno, 
the Narodni Bias at Philippopolis, and the 
Slavyanin at Bustchuk. The Nakovalnya, pub¬ 
lished at Sophia, is edited by Dr. Bogorof, one of 
the most learned of Bulgarians, and has for its 
leading object the purification of the Bulgarian 
language from Turkish, Greek, and other foreign 
elements, and even from provincialisms. Lastly, 


the Bulgarische Correspondent, published in the 
German language by the Croat journalist, M. 
Lukshich, is designed to keep foreigners ac¬ 
quainted with the affairs of the youthful 
Principality. 

The Revue Critique states that the Historical 
Commission of the “Borsenverein der deutschen 
Buchhandler ” has now published three volumes 
of its Archiv fiir Qeschichte des deutschen Buch- 
handels, established in 1876, which contains 
artioles by Kapp on the Anglo-American book- 
trade in the last century; by Brockhaus, on 
Mettemich’s plan for organising the German 
book-tirade; by Heigel, on the censorship in 
Bavaria; by Kirchhoff, on legislation regarding 
the press and book-fairs in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; by Berger, on his ex • 
periences as a publisher from 1815-67; by 
Opel, on the beginnings of the German press, 
1609-50. Herr Kapp, who is a member of 
the Beichstag, has been commissioned to prepare 
a general history of the book-trade, which is 
expected to be ready for publication in about 
six years. 

. We have reoeived Christian Evidences viewed 
in Relation to Modern Thought, Bampton Lec¬ 
tures for 1877, by the Bev. 0. A. Bow, M.A., 
seoond edition (F. Norgate); The Religious and 
Social Question, by Isaao Pdrdire, translated by 
Miss Twemlow (Elliot Stock); Authors of the 
Day; or. List of the Literary Profession for 
1879, edited by Wm. Hooe (W. Poole); The 
Great Eastern Railway Company's Tourist-Guide 
to the Continent, by Percy Lindley (125 Fleet 
Street); General Guide to the Crystal Palace, 
new edition, by F. K. J. Shenton (Crystal Palace 
Company); Psychological and Ethical Defini¬ 
tions on a Physiological Basis, by Charles Bray 

S Triibner); The Resources of California, by 
ohn S. Hittell, seventh edition (San Francisco: 
Bancroft); The Golden Guide to London, fourth 
edition (Chiswick Press); Utber den intelligiblen 
Charakter, von Dr. A Falokenberg (Halle: 
Pfeffer); &c. 


AT THE OAR. 

I dark not lift a glance to you, yet stay 
Ye gracious Ones, still save me, hovering near; 

If musio live upon mine inward ear 
I know ye lean bright brow to brow, and say 
Your secret things : if rippling breezes play 
Cool on my cheek it is those robes ye wear 
That wave, and shadowy fragrance of your hair 
Drifted the fieroe noon fervour to allay. 

Fieroe fervour, oeaseless stroke, small speed, and I 
Find grim contentment in the servile mood : 

But should I gaze in yon untrammelled sky 
Once, or behold your dewy eyes, my blood 
Would madden, and I should fling with one free cry 
This body headlong in the whelming flood. 

Edward Dowdkn. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Under the title of Percement de Vlsthme de 
Panama, M. Brau de Saint-Pol Lias, of whose 
labours in Sumatra mention has been made in 
the Academy, has just published (Paris: Dentu) 
a useful little volume on a subjeot whioh 
is gradually forcing itself more and more on 
public attention. In M. Lias’ book we have, 
within a reasonable compass, a risumS of the 
proceedings of the late Congress at Paris, the 
offioial record of which, we understand, will form 
a substantial volume. The brochure contains 
several interesting illustrations, and some small 
maps compiled from material laid before the 
Congress. In one of these we have the route 
traced which was finally adopted by the majority 
from the projects submitted by Lieut. L. N. B. 
Wyse. 

The Commissioners of the New York State 
Survey have issued their Report for 1878, whioh 
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shows that much good work has been done 
under their direction at a very small oost. The 
measurements in that period embrace an area 
of about 2,000 square miles, in which hitherto 
every town had been misplaced from one to two 
miles on all existing maps. Thirty-one promi¬ 
nent positions have been marked with granite 
posts, and their distance and direction from one 
another determined with the utmost precision, 
as well as their latitudes, longitudes, and eleva¬ 
tions. The Report is accompanied by maps and 
tables of preliminary geographical positions, &o. 

The Library and Travelling Map of Scotland, 
by A. Keith Johnston (W. and A. Keith 
Johnston), is professedly an enlargement of the 
maps originally published in the Royal Atlas. 
As such, it would oall for no special notice if it 
were not for a “ note ” retained on the present 
edition. Mr. Johnston, no doubt, was justified 
in describing his work as having been “ con¬ 
structed, at great expense, from the Trigono¬ 
metrical and Detailed Surveys of the Board of 
Ordnance and Admiralty, and an extensive 
collection of private and unpublished materials,” 
and as “ the only general map which represents 
the true physical and topographical features of 
the oountry.” But the retention of this note 
on a map only bearing the date of 1879 upon 
the face of it is misleading, for the ordnance 
stirvey of the whole of Scotland has now been 
completed, and a large -portion 'of this map is 
not only not'based ttpoa it, but haS not even, 
been oarefully revised by a ..reference to its 
results as they appear upon the sheets published 
Within the last five years. 1 At the same time, 
the map will prove useful to tourists, notwith¬ 
standing its somewhat Crowded nomenclature 
and the crude manner in which the hills have 
been delineated. 

The Cape Monthly Magazine for August con¬ 
tains an article on the meteorology of South¬ 
eastern Africa. 

The American Polar exploring vessel Jeannette 
sailed from Onalaska on August 6 for St. 
Michael’s, where she was to complete her outfit 
for the Arctic regions. 

‘The Levant Herald mentions that the annual 
ten days’ fair of St. Peter has lately been held 
at Livno, one of the most important towns on 
the western border of Bosnia. From its position 
oh the high road into Dalmatia a great deal of 
traffic and merchandise passes through it, to¬ 
gether with large quantities of cattle. This 
four, to which goods from Austria and Constan¬ 
tinople are brought by the various merchants, 
is attended by great numbers of people from 
Sarajevo, Travnik, Varzar, Skoplje, Duvno, 
Glamoc, and all along the Dalmatian border. 
Forty large booths are erected in the main 
street, and rented during the fair by the foreign 
merchants, who offer for sale English cotton 
and printed goods, silks from Saxony and 
Austria, shawls from Yenioe, wood, glass, and 
leather work from Vienna, and Turkish saddlery. 
The neighbouring towns, too, send their local 
wares, and the peasants for many miles round 
bring the produots of their domeetio industry. 
The cattle fair is a large one, generally attract¬ 
ing about 2,000 horses, 2,000 sheep and goats, 
1,000 cattle, and a great number of pigs. Livno is 
also at this period the centre of a considerable 
trade in wool. Other fairs are held during 
August and September in Travnik, Jajoe, 
Gornji-Vokuf, Duvno, and Grahova, but none 
equal that of Livno in size and importance. 

A correspondent of the same journal writes 
from. Bushire:— 

«* It Is worthy of remark that within the last 
seven years the Turks have gradually extended 
their dominions in Arabia. They have oonqnered 
the maritime town of Kuteef from the Wahabee 
Ameer of Nejed, as also the inland city of Lhasa, 
not very remote from Riedh, his capital. The 


whole coast from Kovail to El Bida now owns 
Turkish authority. Some risings on the part of 
oonquered tribes were attempted last year, but 
have been suppressed by the Turks. Bands of ill- 
disposed Bedouins, however, occasionally make 
piratical attempts upon coasting vessels. The 
Turkish Government is increasing its sqnadron in 
these waters, with a view to the repression of such 
irregularities, but the general police duties of the 
Gulf must, as heretofore, be performed mainly by 
British oruisers.’’ 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The new number of the International Review 
has more than one article that commends itself 
to the English reader of taste. Mr. T. S. Perry 
contributes a paper on “ Recent Criticism of 
Lord Byron; ” Mr. Philip Hamerton the first 
part of a Study of Rubens ; and Mr. Andrew 
Lang a paper on Bibliomania in Prance. We 
need not deal with Mr. Perry’s .paper any 
further, though it has points of value. Of Mr. 
Philip Hamerton’s we may say that, like much 
that nas proceeded from this fertile and fluent 
writer, it contains few new facts but much in¬ 
teresting individual and thoughtful comment 
on, facts already known. Moreover, Mr.. 
Hamorton’s view of Rubens’ character strikes 1 
us as a just one. He shows pleasantly how 
Rubens was an artist in spirit while also a great j 
tradesman in spirit, and ne quotes from a very 
new authority on art a sagacious comparison 1 
which shows that a .politician may occasionally 
be a critic. Mr. Lang, if he is not absolutely at 
his brightest, is certainly at his most sym¬ 
pathetic in his “ rambling article ” oa 
Bibliomania. It is permitted to a writer to 
“ramble” when he can ram,blp so much 
to our pleasure. Mr. Lang revels in 
his theme. The names, and more than the 
names, of all the princely book collectors and 
estimable printers and noble hinders of France : 
are at his fingers’ ends. He abounds in story 
and quaint comment. His paper is much the 
best ou bibliomania that has appeared in recent: 
years, and the study of recent books and much 
personal experienoe, we believe, have made him 
familiar with the latest phases of the pleasant 
madness 1 —fa douce manie. If the magazine is 
read, as no doubt it is read, largely in America, 
he will bring a host of new collectors into the 
market, , and some of them will have both the 
valour and the means to grapple “ at Christie’s ” 
—Mr. Lang means “ Sotheby’s’’—with those 
“ children of Israel ” of whom Mr. Lang affects 
to be afraid. 

Miss Florence Nightingale is contributing 
a series of articles to the Journal of the National 
India Association (0. Kegan Paul & Co.), entitled, 
“ Can we Educate Education in India to Educate 
Men ? ” By this somewhat olumsy heading she 
means to oonvey that the chief object of our 
eduoational system, or rather of our adminis¬ 
tration generally, should be to implant a higher 
standard of duty in the minds of the natives. 
In the treatment of her subject she allows her¬ 
self a wide latitude, but it must at least be 
admitted that she has studied with much effect 
the official reports that are available. With 
regard to education proper in Bengal, it may 
be interesting to quote some of her statistics. 
The present system of primary instruction in 
that pro vinos dates from the government of Sir 
George Campbell, who extended the principle 
of grants-in-aid to the pathsalas, or village 
schools. In 1871-72 the total number of schools 
under the Education Department was only 
2,719, attended by 73,998 pupils. By 1878-79, 
or within seven years, the number of schools had 
risen to 26,191, and the number of pupils to 
725,000, showing an inorease in each case of 
nearly tenfold. In the last year the total ex¬ 
penditure amounted to £132,700, of which the 
people themselves contributed £91,600, or more 


than two-thirds. We doubt whether any other 
country can exhibit such favourable progress. 
The population of European Russia (65,700,000 
souls) is almost equal to that of Bengal 
(66,800,000). In Russia, in 1875, the total 
number of pupils was returned at 942,000, 
being an average of 14 per thousand, while the 
last figures given above for Bengal show an 
average of 11 per thousand. It maybe re¬ 
marked that in Germany the proportion rises to 
as high as 152 per thousand, while in Great 
Britain in 1876 it was only 8 3 per thousand. 


LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Constantinople: Sept. 6,1879. 

I was present yesterday at a ceremony which 
is not likely to he repeated much longer, if we 
may trust the old prophecy according to which 
the Turkish empire would begin to decay under 
one Hamid and come to an end under another. 
Once a week the Sultan goes in state to one of 
the many mosques of Constantinople, and 
thereby assures his subjects that he is still alive 
and a free man. For some time past the chosen 
mosque has been a small private one at Beshik- 
tash, close to the palace whioh the Sultan is at 
present occupying, and not far also from the 
prison-house of the ex-Sultan Murad. The 
mosque stands on the east side of a small 
square^ the northern side of which is formed by 
the .entrance into the palace. I found the 
square already filled with troops and military 
bands, whose appearance was certainly better 
than might have been expected considering that 
they have received no pay for the last forty-two 
months. One regiment consisted entirely of 
negroes. A large and motley orowd hovered on 
the edge of the troops, including costumes and 
nationalities from all parts of the world. First 
of all came a few “Europeans” in carriages, 
the English tourist, of course, in his white 
pagari, showing himself in the foreground. 
Just in front of me orouched a party of women 
whose hands bore the sacred mark that stamped 
them as Christian pilgrims from Jerusalem. 
Behind me towered a tall handsome Circassian, 
his breast lined with a double row of powder- 
flasks and weapons, whioh looked like a series 
of miniature orgau-pipes. Now and then an 
excitable Greek would push past me and on 
through a group of half-dad refugees who had 
come for a glimpse of the Commander of the 
Faithful. Beyond them, in the sun and dust, 
might be seen swarthy Turks playing with 
chudren with a broad grin of good-nature on 
their faces ; or a knot of veiled women with silk 
cloaks and dyed Anger-nails; or a grave and 
solemn Osmanli of the old school who still pre¬ 
ferred the turban to the now almost universal 
fez; or again, a sun-burnt Egyptian merchant 
in robe of pink silk, his arm touching that of a 
sharp-visaged Armenian; or yet again, an Arab 
in white turban and long-flowing scarlet gown- 
side by aide with a negro from the Soudan or a 
Moor from Tunis. A waary hour went by, and' 
at last signs began ta appear that the Sultan 
had finished his coffee—unless even the Khalif 
has to forego this luxury daring the fast of 
Ramazan—and was about to prooeed- to 
his devotions. First of all, water-carts laid 
the dust between the entrance of the 
mosque and that of the palaoe ; then a black 
carpet was laid upon the steps of the mosque s 
ana finally a trumpet was sounded. In an 
instant, the soldiers seized their weapons and 
rushed to their plaoes, the centre of the square 
presenting a curious soene of pile-mile 
oonfusion for two or three seconds. Then the 
cortige of the Saltan slowly made its way 
through the gate of the palaoe, brilliant with 
gold and decorations, but all on foot exoept the 
Sultan himself, who rode on a white horse with 
a saddle-cloth of gold. Close around him pressed 
his Circassian body-guard withdrawn swords, 
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and the anxious expression on his dark sallow 
face betrayed plainly the hourly fear of assassina¬ 
tion in which he lives. Amid three vivats, not 
from the crowd, but from the soldiers and 
courtiers, he mounted the steps of the mosque, 
kissed his hand twice to the people, and disap¬ 
peared ; and the pageant was over. 

Thanks to the kindness of Sir Henry Layard 
and the courtesy of Dr. Ddthier, the director 
of the museum, 1 have been allowed to examine 
the antiquities deposited in the Imperial 
Museum. Unfortunately, they have lately 
been removed from the Churoh of St. Irene, in 
which they were formerly placed, to the Chinili 
Kiosk, and, as the Turkish Government cannot 
afford to pay for assistants, a good many of 
them still remain in the cases in which they 
were packed. Consequently, I was unable to 
see tne Babylonian inscription, noticed and 
translated by Mr. George Smith, which de¬ 
scribes the construction of the great court in the 
Temple of Bel. The objeots already unpacked, 
however, include many of great interest, among 
them being a large collection of antiquities from 
Cyprus ana Hissarlik. The large stone figure 
discovered by Gen. di Cesnola at Amathus, 
where it had once served as a fountain, is most 
remarkable, as it is an exact copy of the figure 
of Izdhubar holding a lion in his hands found 
on archaic Babylonian cylinders and after¬ 
wards reproduced by Assyrian artists. The 
gold objeots found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Hissarlik are equally remarkable, and the 
workmanship of some gold plates on which 
flowers are represented, and which form part 
of a necklace, seemed to me superior to that of 
any of the gold ornaments in the South 
Kensington Museum. A stone seal found by 
Dr. Schliemann on the same spot also attracted 
my attention. A rude figure of a horned 
animal is engraved upon it in the same style of 
childish art as the animals on the well-known 
terra-cotta discs ; below its mouth are two lines 
which may be intended to represent food, 
but may equally be the Cypriote character 
go. If so, we cannot help being reminded 
of the Sanskrit gaua and Greek /3o0s. Among 
the Greek antiquities preserved in the 
museum may be noticed, besides some archaic 
figures, a charming male figure in bas-relief 
from Fella in Macedonia; a mortuary inscription 
from Salonica, in which the proper names 
Victoria and Secundus are written <E>IKTOPIA 
and SErNOYNN 05 ; and the famous inscrip¬ 
tion from Crete, relating to the Drerians, which 
has been edited by Dr. Ddthier in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Academy of Soienoes of Vienna, 
vol. xiii. (1864). In it the name of Aphrodite 
is once written Ad>OPAITAN. The fragment 
from the mausoleum formerly possessed by the 
museum has been presented by the Sultan to 
the British Museum. 

Perhaps the most interesting remains in the 
museum are a series of sculptures in stone 
from _ Darfur. The style of art is at once 
peculiar and barbaric, and reminds one of 
Mexico; the scenes represented are numerous 
and varied. Thus an ostrioh-hunt is depicted 
on one stone, the cutting of a bunch of grapes 
on another, while a third introduces us to a 
kitchen where three human heads appear some¬ 
what significantly on a larder. In some 
instances blank spaces are filled up by rosettes, 
as in Assyro-Babyloniau art. One of the 
stones has on the side the word ISISVAI 
(? Ieisla or Isikla) in Boman letters. 

The Prenoh school at Athens continues its 
work with unabated vigour. Hardly have M. 
Homolle’s excavations in Delos been finished, 
when new exoavations have been commenced 
in Samos by M. Paul Girard, a young pupil of 
the school. M. Girard has just set to work at 
Cape Colonna, the ancient Poseidion, on the 
egst side of the island, and has already brought 


to light some of the remains of the Temple of 
H6r6. 

I had the pleasure of travelling to Constanti¬ 
nople in the company of Prof. Sachau, who has 
been commissioned by the Prussian Government 
to spend a year in exploring Mesopotamia and 
the neighbouring countries in quest of MSS., 
coins, and similar antiquities. We came across 
one another in the museum at Pesth, which, by- 
the-way, contains two relics of the highest 
value and interest. These are a brown vase 
and bowl inlaid with silver and gold, and bear¬ 
ing representations of Egyptian deities, symbols, 
and ornaments as modified by Phoenician art. 
The workmanship is extremely fine. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I could not ascertain the exact looality 
in which these curious memorials of Phoenician 
trade were found, and could only obtain the 
vague assurance that “ they were discovered in 
Hungary.” A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PEGASOS. 

Settrington Sectary, York: Sapt. IS, 1879. 

Mr. Murray will, I hope, pardon me if I point 
out to him that on the well-known mirror in 
the Louvre the label is pecse and is applied to 
the horse, whereas on the Cortona mirror the 
label reads pakste (not pecste, as he has it), and 
is manifestly intended by the artist to refer, not 


to the horse, but to the rider. Now Deecke has 
shown that, letter for letter, pecse is the correct 
Etruscan transliteration of the Greek word 
Pegasos (Etruskiache Lautlehre aus griechischen 
Lehnwortem, pp. 169, 178, 180, 183), whereas 
pakste cannot be obtained from Pegasos except 
by the aid of the Etruscan formative suffix -is, 
which has the same power as the suffix in such 
words as “Parisian” or "equestrian.” To 
affirm then that on the Cortona mirror the word 
pakste is “the name of the horse” is not only to fly 
in the face of the evidence afforded by the mirror 
itself, but philologically is much the same as if 
we were to say that Parisians are cities, that 
Sicilians are islands, and that equestrians are 
horses. Isaac Taylob. 


London: Sept. 16, 1879. 

In writing to the Academy last week, my 
object was, while defending an older explana¬ 
tion, to avoid controversy with Mr. Taylor. 
Had I wished otherwise, the proper course 
would have been to write to the Athenaeum, 
where his letter appeared. A. S. Murray. 

SCIENCE. 

MARTMANN’s PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE MORAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Phanomenologie des sittlichen Bewusstseins. 

Prolegomena zu jeder kiinftigen Ethik. 

Von Eduard von Hartmann. (Berlin: 

Dunoker.) 

The Phenomenology of the Moral Conscious¬ 
ness may be briefly described as an analysis 
of the different sides from which morality has 
been regarded—a delineation of the various 
hues which combine to form our ethical con¬ 
ceptions. The work is not intended, the 
writer himself tells us, to be a system of, but 
simply an introduction to, moral philosophy ; 
it does not, that is, profess to lay down, 
except indirectly, a theory of duty, but con¬ 
fines itself to the humbler aim of stating and 
criticising those principles whioh, as matter 
of fact, do guide men in their conduct. It 
therefore does in some ways for the moral 
consciousness what Kant did for the intellec¬ 
tual ; and the author, accordingly, with a 
confidence which some few may admire, 
publishes his Phenomenology as Prolegomena 
to every future system of ethics. 

The dialectical movement which Hegel 
found to characterise all thought is that 
which, in Von Hartmann’s analysis, constitutes 
the distinctive feature of moral progress. 
Morality, it is the object of his work to show, 
has passed through a number of successive 
stages, each of which has been called into 
existence by the insufficiency of those which 
went before, and which it at once transcends 
and absorbs. The first form in which 
morality presents itself is egoistic hedonism. 
The will, which is the centre of man as 
active, seeks invariably after self-gratifica¬ 
tion ; and pleasure is thus immediately the 
end which the moral faculties place before 
themselves. But egoism, Hartmann shows 
at considerable length, is by itself simply 
natural, and neither moral nor immoral; 
it provides at most the neutral ground for 
the development of what is genuinely ethical. 
Nor does it matter in what guise this egoism, 
veils itself. The egoism which finds its 
motive not in earthly, but in heavenly happi¬ 
ness is equally incompetent to serve as ground. 
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for moral action. Even if the impossibility 
of attaining earthly happiness make hedonism 
swing round into cynicism, or issue in self¬ 
mortification, or a negation of will, such as 
Schopenhauer advocated, morality is equally 
left without an adequate basis. Egoism is thus 
bankrupt. But the insufficiency of selfish 
hedonism does not at once lead the mind to 
genuine morality. Defeated in its attempt 
to make self the standard of its conduct, it 
seeks in some other, whether priest, father, 
or statesman, the rule which shall regulate 
its action. But, it need scarcely be said, this 
reference to an external authority is not 
morality. Such heteronomous morality 
possesses educational value, but it is in itself 
mere legality. True morality is only 
reached when the moral code becomes au¬ 
tonomous. 

The pseudo-morality of egoism and hetero- 
nomy thus passed, Hartmann enters on what 
he considers the genuinely moral conscious¬ 
ness. But this genuine morality does not 
present itself at once full-formed. We meet 
with it first of all as a morality of taste 
( Geschmacksmoral), in which the beautiful 
takes the place of good, and Ethics is sub¬ 
ordinated to Aesthetics. Such an aesthetic 
view of life finds expression in a great many 
subordinate forms. It appears, for instance, 
in Aristotle’s conception of the mean, in the 
conception of a harmony as portrayed indi¬ 
vidually by Plato or universally by Clarke, 
in Wolf’s morality of perfection or Goethe’s 
artistic fashioning of life. But, of course, this 
aesthetic conception of morality proves in¬ 
sufficient. Indispensable as an ornament to 
ethics, it is purchased at the price of energy 
of character, and its principle of taste forces 
us inevitably by its very subjectivity to seek 
some more authoritative principle. But the 
moral consciousness does not immediately 
proceed to a morality of reason; it passes 
through an intermediate stage—the morality 
of sentiment and feeling ( Gefuhlsmoral ). It 
is, in fact, in feeling that the moral con¬ 
sciousness has found itself most frequently 
at home; witness the tendency to identify 
morality with self-respect, the sense of 
remorse, the impulse to retaliation, sociality, 
sympathy, devotion, loyalty, love, and the 
sentiment of duty. But even the sentiment 
of duty itself only shows us the necessity 
of rising above the emotional standpoint in 
morality. Duty, it is true, cannot be psycho¬ 
logically active unless it be connected with 
an inclination or an impulse; but as a 
sentiment it is powerless, because devoid of 
foundation; it has in itself nothing which 
can determine what is to be [recognised as 
obligatoiy. 

The morality of reason, to which at once 
the morality of taste and that of feeling have 
led us, brings forward into consciousness 
those principles which have hitherto been 
present as unconscious elements. Again we 
have to note a number of subordinate stages 
through which this principle of reason passes. 
It exhibits itself as truth (so fancifully 
grasped by Wollaston), as liberty and 
equality, as moral freedom in its various 
senses, as order, as justice, as equity, and as 
the moral principle of the end. It is with 
this teleological view of morals that the 


true pinnacle of the moral consciousness is 
reached. But the end in question is not to 
be taken in any selfish or individual accepta¬ 
tion. Instead, it must be interpreted in 
terms of the Hegelian philosophy. “ It was 
Hegel's splendid conception of teleology as a 
cosmical development through the impulse 
of an immanent objective reason that was 
first enabled to overcome the subjective one¬ 
sidedness of the Kantian conception of the 
teleological principle, and so develop it into 
its objective truth.” The end, it follows, 
which morality must put before itself is no 
greatest happiness of the greatest number— 
culture has always rested on minorities, and 
will do so as long as history continues—but 
an order of the world such as Hegel has 
formulated. And the duty, therefore, of the 
individual must be to make the unconscious 
ends of existence the conscious ends of his 
personal aotivity. 

This result will, no doubt, “scandalise” 
some readers, but the real value of Yon 
Hartmann’s bulky volume lies not so much 
in its positive conclusions as in its negative 
and critical discussions. We may object to 
the order in which the moral principles are 
stated, and disown the final outcome of the 
analysis, but we can hardly fail to recognise 
the completeness of the analysis itself, or the 
acuteness of the criticism with whioh it 
abounds. And just beoause it is this nega¬ 
tive side which constitutes in great part the 
value of the volume, it will probably be less 
popular at the same time as it is possessed 
of more intrinsic merits than some other of 
Von Hartmann’s writings. At the same 
time it should be noted that the work is not 
without its popular elements. Jesuitism, 
Social Democracy, and France are freely 
used to point a moral in the writer’s pages. 
And the advocates of women’s rights and 
female education may open the book almost 
anywhere in order to light upon a violent 
denunciation of their proposals to invert 
nature for the sake of one who can never be 
more than “ a moral parasite of man.” 

Edwin Wallace. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The Student's Text-Book of Electricity. By 
Henry M. Noad, F.R.S. New edition. (Orosby 
Lockwood and Co.) The new edition of this 
well-known text-book has been edited and re¬ 
vised by Mr. W. H. Preece, who has added an 
Introduction, and several chapters of new matter. 
The general features of the book remain the 
same as before. The additions relate to Electrio 
Telegraphy, the Eleotrio Light, and the Tele¬ 
phone and Microphone. The new batteries are 
discussed, and the processes of duplex and 
quadruple! telegraphy. The work contains 
everything that the student oan require; it is 
well illustrated, dearly written, and possesses 
a good index. It deserves to retain the position 
among works on electricity which it has so 
long enjoyed. 

Report of the Forty-Eighth Meeting of the 
British Association far the Advancement of 
Science. Held at Dublin in August, 1878. 
(Murray.) It is much to be hoped that the 
reports of the Association—large and bulky 
volumes though they be—will be issued with 
greater punctuality. A slight improvement 
has been made this year; but, formerly, the 
report of one year made ts appearance only a 


short time before the next meeting. This un¬ 
necessary delay detracted very much from the 
value of some of the memoirs, and lessened the 
value of everything that the work contained. 
We hope the new assistant-secretary will strive 
to remedy this state of things. A good deal of 
work was done at the Dublin meeting. An able 
address was delivered by Mr. Spottiswoode, a 
number of reports on the state of science were 
presented to the different sections, and a fair 
number of original memoirs were read. Among 
the reports, there is one which expresses the 
opinion of a committee appointed to estimate 
the cost of constructing Mr. Babbage’s Calcu¬ 
lating Machine, which sets at rest for ever the 
muoh-vexed question of the value of such 
engines. The oommittee, while expressing the 
greatest admiration for the ingenuity of the 
inventor, declares its opinion that, in the present 
state of the design, no idea could be formed of 
the strength and durability of such a machine, 
and that its cost would be expressed “ in tens 
of thousands of pounds at least.” Other note¬ 
worthy reports are those upon the determina¬ 
tion of the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, the 
Tides, the Zoological Station at Naples, and the 
Anthropometric Committee. 

Natural History Rambles. — Underground. By 
G. E. Taylor, F.L.S. Lane and Field. By the 
Eev. J. G. Wood. The Sea Shore. By Prof. P. 
Martin Duncan, F.R.S. The Woodlands. By 
M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. (8. P. C. K.) This 
series of pleasantly written chit-chat books on 
natural history will help to foster a taste for the 
subject in young people. They belong to the 
White’s “Selborne” class of books; no one 
takes a special range of subject, but disousses 
any object of natural history which may happen 
to present itself in his rambles in lane, field, or 
woodland. The books are illustrated, but not 
abundantly. 

Mechanics. By Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S. London Science Class-Book Series. 
(Longmans.) A judiciously arranged text-book, 
which will be found very serviceable for the 
upper forms in schools. Prof. Ball is already 
well known as a lucid writer on the principles 
of mechanics, and this small book does not at 
all detract from his previous reputation in the 
same direction. 

Supplement to a Handbook of Chemical 
Manipulation. By 0. Greville Williams. (Yan 
Voorst.) The author has supplied, in the form of 
a pamphlet of eighty-three pages, a number of 
useful addenda to his well-known Chemical 
Manipulation. Many additions have been made 
to the methods of chemical manipulation since 
■ that work first appeared:—New furnaces, ap¬ 
pliances for gas analysis and organic analysis, 
mercury pumps, Bunsen filter pumps, pressure 
tube operations, and volumetrioal processes. 
New methods have been devised for the deter¬ 
mination of boiling points and melting points; 
also many new processes and reactions have 
been brought to light by the researches of 
different chemists in various parts of the world, 
notably in Germany. Mr. Greville Williams 
has given a useful rfsumS of such of these as 
are likely to be of most service to the practical 
chemist. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

The number of the minor planets steadily 
increases by new discoveries, and with it 
increases, not only thegreat difficulty of keeping 
them all under the troublesome control of striot 
calculations, but even the comparatively small 
difficulty of deciding whether a planetoid which 
an observer may come across is a new or an old 
one. For several of the old ones have escaped 
oontroland require re-discovery. No. 77, Frigga, 
has been searched for in vain for many years, 
though it had come twelve times in opposition 
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since its discovery by Prof. Peters at Clinton, 
N.Y., in November 1862. During the first 
apparition the discoverer secured nine observa¬ 
tions extending ovpr three months, and in _April 
1864 it was observed three times at Berlin, so 
that the computed orbit seemed to rest on a 
tolerably good foundation. Prom the fact that 
during at least three of the apparitions Peters 
has searched with carefully-prepared oharts 
without finding any trace of the planet, he is 
led to suspect some kind of variability of light- 
reflecting power, either atmospherio or arising 
from the shape. In his communication of the 
observations of the first apparition, Peters had 
already called attention to the remarkable 
whiteness of the light with which Frigga was 
shining, and that the image, though but a 
luminous point of the thirteenth magnitude, 
presented a certain neatness; and this was very 
striking in comparing the planet on the same 
evenings, and, therefore, independently of the 
state of the air, with Feronia, which was 
not far off. Moreover, in 1864, Prof. Tietjen, at 
Berlin, estimated the magnitude of Frigga to be 
much larger. than had been predicted from the 
estimates made during the first apparition. The 
planet, therefore, needs watching, as perhaps 
it may give us some insight into the physical 
structure of the planetoids and their atmosphere. 
And this will now be again feasible, since the 
planet has been re-discovered. For a planetoid 
which was found by Peters on July 17, and was 
at first considered to bring up the number of the 
flock to 200, has turned out to be the long-lost 
Frigga. The place of No. 200, thus again 
vacated, was speedily filled up by Peters him¬ 
self, on July 28, by the discovery of “ Dynamene,” 
and on August 7 Palisa at Pola added No. 201. 
Some more of the planetoids have been named 
—No. 162 Elsbeth, No. 193 Ambrosia, No. 196 
Philomela, No. 198 Ampella, and No. 199 
Byblis, but a number of them are still nameless. 

The Origin of our Domestic Animals. —Palaeo¬ 
lithic man, who existed for so long a period in 
Western Europe during the quaternary age, 
was probably autochthonous. But at the com¬ 
mencement of the neolithic age, a new civilisa¬ 
tion was suddenly introduced, and a new type 
of man appears on the scene. Neolithic 
man, with his polished stone implements, 
brings with him a number of domestic animals 
—the dog, the goat, the sheep, the ox, the 
horse, and the pig. By studying the origin of 
these animals, and determining their ancestral 
home, light may obviously be thrown upon the 
source whence the neoliths migrated. Such a 
study has been undertaken by Prof. Qabriel de 
Mortillet, who has contributed an interesting 

£ aper on this subject to the ourrent number of 
L Cartailhac’s Matiriaux pour THistoire de 
VHomme. Neolithic man, according to Mortillet, 
came from Asia Minor, from Armenia, and the 
Caucasus. These, in fact, are said to be the 
only countries which could have yielded the 
assemblage of domestic animals and cereals 
which the neoliths brought with them upon 
their invasion of South-Western Europe during 
the Bobenhausen period. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Exempla Codicum Latinorum litteris maius- 
culis scriptorum. Supplementum continent 
tabulae LI. — LXII. Ediderunt C. Zange- 
meister et G. Wattenbach. (Heidelbergae: 
Koester.) With the present volume Profs. 
Zangemeister and Wattenbach supplement the 
series of photographic facsimiles of MSS. which 
they issued three years ago. In the former 
volume they gathered together a highly inter¬ 
esting collection, which represented the most 
ancient extant MbS. in Latin, written in 
majusoule characters, under which term are 
inoluded the capital, uncial, and half-uncial 


hands. The Supplement before us contains 
fourteen additional plates selected from twelve 
oodices ranging from the fifth to the ninth 
century. Perhaps the most interesting plates 
are those numbered 52 and 53, both of whioh 
are taken from MSS. written in the early round 
half-uncial hand which so nearly approaches 
to the minuscule character. What is of impor¬ 
tance, the date of these MSS. can be nearly 
ascertained. The first is the famous Hilary of 
the archives of St. Peter’s at Borne, which 
bears a memorandum of revision in the year 
509-10. Another page from the same volume 
has been recently published by the Palaeogra- 
phical Society. The second MS. is a Biblical 
commentary in the library of Monte Cassino, in 
which is a note by a reader in the year 569. It 
is a very beautiful specimen of the style of 
writing. No. 54, taken from the great Oodex 
of the Digests in the Laurentian Library of 
Florence, of the sixth or seventh century, 
exhibits a strange rough hand having a large 
admixture of letters formed like minuscules. 
The lesson to be enforoed by such examples is 
that there always existed, concurrently with 
the large style of writing which appears in 
books, a smaller and more cursive nand for 
ordinary use, which occasionally breaks out, so 
to say, in the midst of the more formal hand. 
How long the formal majusoule held its ground 
is seen in the last plate of the series, which 
represents a MS. of the early part of the ninth 
century. The editors of the Exempla have 
earned the gratitude of palaeographers by the 
valuable work which they have now brought 
to its completion. 

In the last number of theltheinisches Museum 
(vol. xxxiv., part 3), the most important paper 
is Usener’s “ Chronologische Beitrage,” an essay 
whioh deals at length with the difficult ques¬ 
tions connected with the transition from the 
ennaeteris to the Metonio cycle. It is divided 
into three parts :—(1) The ennaeteris and the 
Metonic cycle at Athens; (2) the number of 
days in the third decade of the month; (3) the 
day omitted in the shorter months. Ludwieh 
(“Die Metrisohe Lebenskizze Pindars”) argues 
that the metrical life of Pindar was written by 
an imitator of Nonnus, and oannot therefore be 
later than the fifth century a.d. H. Haupt 
(“ Die Yorgeschichte des Harpalischen Pro¬ 
cesses”) traces the history of the misunder¬ 
standing between Demosthenes and Hyperidee. 
Scheer concludes his essay on Lyoophron’s 
Alexandra with an endeavour to sketch the 
features of the codex archetypus Buecheler has 
some instructive coniectanea A. Biese publishes 
for the first time a Middle-Age poem m imita¬ 
tion of Ovid—“Deidamia to Achilles”—and 
C. Morawski contributes a short paper on 
Dionysius and Caeoilius. 

In the Hermes (vol. xiv., part 3) Hirzel 
traces, in a long and elaborate dissertation, the 
remains of Democritus’ treatise irtpi cvOvyurps. 
J. Schmidt, in an essay on the evocati, 
endeavours to point out with greater pre¬ 
cision than has been done by Marquardt and 
Lange the difference between the evocati of the 
Bepublio and those of the Empire. The rest of 
the number is taken up with short papers by 
O. Lehmann on the date of the Burney MS. 
of the Iliad (86), by Tiedke on a question oon- 
neoted with the metre of Nonnus, by Niese on 
the text of Thucydides known to Stephanus of 
Byzantium, by H. Haupt on the fragments of 
Dio Oassius, by Niemeyer on Plautus, by 0. A. 
Lehmann on Cicero (part 2), by Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf on ’AAocrptuva, and by Novati on a 
catalogue of the dramas of Aristophanes dis¬ 
covers by him in the Ambrosian MS. L. 39 
sup. 

Bobsian’s JakresbericM (1878,6, 7, and 8) con¬ 
tains reports by Kammer on Homeric literature, 
by Wecklein (in conclusion) on the Greek 


tragedians, bv Fritzche on the Greek bucolic 
poets, by Baehrens on the Boman epio poets and 
on Lucilius, by Friedlander on the Boman 
satirists, by Gerth (in conclusion) on Greek 
grammar, by Lipsius on Greek antiquities, by 
Voigt on Boman religious and domestic anti¬ 
quities, and by H. Jordan on Boman topography. 


FINE; ART. 

ANTIQUITIES OF THE CBIMEA. 

Compte-rendu de la Commission imperials 

archeologique pour VAnnee 1876. Par L. 

Stephani. (St. Petersburg.) 

When the news came of gold ornaments 
innumerable having been found in graves in 
the Acropolis of Mycenae, and when, on 
further information, they proved, in most 
cases, to be of very thin gold, small in dimen¬ 
sions, with designs beaten up in relief, and 
altogether in the nature of ornaments to be 
attached to dresses or other articles of personal 
use, it was recollected that the ancient tombs 
of the Crimea had from time to time similarly 
yielded almost countless numbers of gold 
ornaments made for this same purpose. The 
use of masks for the dead at Mycenae found 
an analogy in the mask from a tomb in the 
Crimea; and when the construction of the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus was the subject 
of discussion it was usual to compare it with 
certain of the tombs of the Crimea. This 
was in 1876, and at that time it was not 
known here with what results the Russian 
authorities had in the previous year (1875) 
excavated one of the tumuli on the gulf of 
Kertch, called the “ Seven Brothers.” Speci¬ 
mens of t hese antiquities are now published, 
and present a curious likeness to some of the 
objects from Mycenae. 

But, first, as to quantity. This one tomb 
yielded 301 gold ornaments of the kind just 
described for attachment to dresses. Each 
has a design beaten up from a mould—not, 
however, always from a different mould, since 
among them all there are only twenty-five 
distinct types. One of each class is engraved, 
pi. iii., Nos. 1-25; and in case it should be 
doubted whether the engravings are in all 
points correct, it may be mentioned that one 
of them (No. 3), when compared with an 
ornament of precisely the same type from the 
Crimea, but now in the British Museum, is so 
strictly accurate as to lead to the presumption 
that the same faithfulness pervades the rest. 
A plain gold necklet, a rich necklace of gold 
beads, and a string of gold pearls long 
enough to go ten times round a neck com¬ 
plete what may be called the treasure of the 
tomb. It was the grave of a warrior, as 
could be seen from the armour. A number 
of his homes had been buried with him. 

Then as to the quality. It is obvious that 
the designs are the work of local goldsmiths, 
in some cases imitating Greek coins which 
had found their way thither in commerce. 
The execution is always very rude, and is 
accompanied by a distinct preference for 
animal forms, such as occur on the gems of 
the Greek islands, with which they have also 
in common the habit of economising space to 
the utmost. For example, if a deer were to 
be figured standing in side view, there would 
be on an oblong tablet much vacant space left 
by the extension of its legs and the projec- 
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tion of its head and antlers. But if it is 
represented lying down, with its head turned 
back in front of its shoulder, and its antlers 
spreading at each side (No. 18), then there is 
the least possible loss of surface. The 
animals chosen are mostly the lion, bull, deer, 
and goat It is worth while to compare the 
deer engraved in the Oompte-rendu, p. 135, 
with the animal in Schliemann’s Mycenae, 
No. 269, where the technical peculiarities 
are almost identical. The necessity of 
economising space led to beautiful inven¬ 
tions, as when a cow with her head forced 
round is made out to be licking her 
shoulder, or better when she stands looking 
round at the calf which she is suckling and 
which fills up the otherwise vacant space under 
her. These motives are so common that I 
need not give special references. But I think 
the artist, if he may be so styled, who made 
the silver-gilt group, fig. 1, pi. iv., of the 
Compte-rendu, has allowed his zeal for 
economy to outrun his discretion in one of two 
ways, because, if he means the deer to be a 
hind or a doe suckling her fawn, then she 
ought to have had no antlers, or, having given 
the creature the magnificent antlers of a stag, 
he should have spared him this exhibition of a 
maternal function. It is as well to remember 
this and many similar mistakes in the minor 
productions of ancient art which prove that Na¬ 
ture was not a model so much sought after as 
is generally supposed. Even fabulous animals, 
such as the gryphon and winged lion, are 
easily created when the principle of production 
is nothing more than the combination and 
adaptation of whatever design may come to 
hand; and such creatures are common to the 
antiquities of the Crimea and of Mycenae. 

But the Crimean ornaments, while to a 
degree resembling those of Mycenae in 
material and form, in the choice of subjects, 
and in the love of such geometric patterns 
as the rosette and the much-famed volute, yet 
differ to a certain extent in the treatment of the 
human figure. Though exceedingly rude in 
execution, they succeed in reflecting some 
of the features of a fairly advanced style of 
art. Stephani says the fifth century B.O., and 
he seems to be quite right in this opinion, 
judging, as he does, not from the ornaments 
alone, but also from the other antiquities found 
with them. On this hangs the question 
whether, with these examples of the work of 
local goldsmiths at a comparatively late date, 
it is necessary to place the Mycenae ornaments 
earlier. However this may be decided, the 
fact remains that up to now it is the tombs of 
the Crimea that present the best comparison 
with the graves of Mycenae. Hitherto, these 
tombs have claimed no fabulons antiquity, but 
it is always possible that a new excavator 
might prove one or other of them to belong to 
a follower of Orestes. With a little fancy it 
could be demonstrated admirably. 

This would not be a fair notice of Stephani’s 
Compte-rendu, if nothing were said of his ex¬ 
haustive and, at the present moment, most 
useful disquisition on the Panathenaic vases. 
Possibly in his thoroughness he takes up too 
seriously and too minutely some points on which 
a younger generation lays less stress. Tet, 
altogether, nothing could be more welcome 
than his observations, and I may take this 
opportunity of saying that the various volumes 


of his Compte-rendu form a mine of learning 
and criticism which even in extent, not to 
say value, seems beyond the powers of one 
man. A. S. Mubbay. 

THE OABIOATUBIST CHAM. 

Paris: Sept. 10,1870. 

The death of Oh am was a surprise. We ought 
to desire for all our friends, but most earnestly 
for artists who have made the world laugh by 
their drawing, their book, or their grimace, 
that they may make their exit from life’s stage 
without infirmities, without any of those signs 
of onooming weakness which call forth such 
commonplace expressions of regret from the 
lips of the public. Cham lived close to my own 
airy house on the Boulevard des Batignolles, 
but in a little dark street in the same quarter, 
which is like the streets of a country town in 
the fewness and meanness of their shops and 
the abundance of little gardens. I often met 
him “ going down into Paris,” as the inhabitants 
of these parts Bay, who always fianoy themselves 
outside the city gates, although the walls of 
the outer boulevard have been demolished for 
the last twenty years. He was very tall and 
thin. He was always buttoned up in his over- 
ooat like a military man, ana wore thick 
mustaohios like an offioer. He had a stooping 
gait, a very gloomy face, and large ana 
piercing eyes. Under one arm he carried a 
little poodle, whioh was very proud to tyrannise 
over the big man; and he always had an 
umbrella in his hand, whioh made the baser 
sort take him for an Englishman. 

Cham, in fact, had English blood in his veins 
from the mother’s side. His father was the 
Oomte de Nod, a peer of Franoe under Louis- 
Philippe, and an amateur, for he died President 
of the Sooidtd des Amis des Arts of Paris. In 
1858 the pictures, ancient and modern, 
drawings, water-oolours, engravings, and 
illustrated books, &o., left by the Oomte de 
Nod were sold at his hdtel in the Bus da Bac. 
There were some of those excellent pictures by 
the Little Masters of the eighteenth oentury, 
Lantara, Loutherbourg (who worked for a 
considerable time in England), Pillement, 
Fragonard, Dupleesis, Hubert Robert. They 
were then sold very oheap, but are now in eager 
demand. I then divided my time between the 
studio of the peintre-dlcorateur of the Gobelins, 
M. Ohabal-Dussurgey, and the old schools at 
the Louvre and the Cabinet des Estampes. I 
atten ded this sale with an amateur, whose name 
is well known, M. Laoaze, who showed me one 
day the >marvellous collection whioh he had 
resolved to bequeath to the nation. I had the 
keen and undefinable pleasure of becoming the 
owner, for a few francs, in the presence of 
ignorant dealers and heedless amateurs, of a 
orayon drawing by Yan Goyen, representing 
fishermen on the Soheldt, and a drawing on 
parchment by Etienne Delaulne, The School, a 
masterpiece of composition bv a French master 
of the sixteenth century who is almost un¬ 
known in our oountry, but whose exquisite 
and soholarly genius has not escaped Mrs. 
Mark Pattison in her studies on the Benaiasanoe 
in Franoe. 

It is through the Oomte de Nod’s sale that I 
became a oolleotor. And there I learnt that 
Oham had adopted his pseudonym to escape 
the curses of his father, who had wished him 
to adopt a “ serious ” career and to study with 
a view to entering the Boole Polyteohnique. 

Amddde Charles Henry de Nod, bom at Paris, 
February 26, 1819, frequented as an amateur 
the studio of Paul Delaroche, and afterwards 
received advice from Oharlet, who was not 
strictly speaking a oaricaturist, but who, by 
inventing droll scenes and explaining their pur¬ 
port by means of witty letterpress, had gained 
an influence over the middle classes under the 


Bestoration akin to that of the song-writer, 
P. J. de Bdranger. 0ham’s dibut, which took 
plaoe about 1840, brought him at once into 
note. It was evident that he oould hardly draw 
at all in the strict sense of the word, but his 
drawing was oomic and his exaggeration was 
not grotesque. The earliest pieces of his that 
I can remember were scenes from a soldier’s 
life, carefully lithographed. There were many 
onslaughts on Aba el Kader, who was con¬ 
stantly represented in Marshal Bujaud’s 
despatches as on the point of being seized by 
our troops. Next oame scenes from garrison 
life ; for instance, a duel between two soldiers’ 
ohildren, aged about five, holding Babres 
longer than themselves. Philipon, the famous 
publisher, who has employed one after the 
other all the caricaturists, good or bad— 
Daumier, J. J. Grandville, Gavami, Travi&s, 
Oharles Jaoque, Vernier, Nadar, E. de Beau¬ 
mont, and even Gustave Dord—did not neglect 
Oham. He employed him on Charivari, and 
more especially on a publication which is now 
muoh sought after—the Music- Phi Upon. Oham 
illustrated in a very lively style the parodies 
whioh were published of Eugdne Sue’s novels, 
then at the height of their popularity —The 
Mysteries of Paris, The Wandering Jew, 4te. 
This is the place to look for him. He is some¬ 
times as satirical as the text itself, and he 
always remains a man of the world. It was 
Philipon who, on receiving his first caricature, 
advised him to assume the pseudonym which he 
has ever since retained. 

The Bevolution of February drove him into 
the field of politios. He was an aristocrat by 
birth, but his ties were with the Democratic 
party. There was seen in 1849, when the 
reaction was organised, the strange spectacle of 
a Conservative lending to revolutionaries the 
arms whioh in Franoe infliot the most cruel 
wounds—laughter and assuranoe. He combined 
with the journalist Lizeux in bringing out a 
Comic History of the National Assembly, whioh 
turned into ridioule, to the great delight of the 
bourgeois, its eminent orators, the President 
Marrast, Ledru Bollin, Louis Blanc, &c. The 
text of this volume is not without interest from 
the historical point of view, as it shows in how 
small a degree the Bepublican party in 1848 
possessed the feeling of inherentjjstrength whioh 
is the result of discipline. But this considera¬ 
tion had no restraining influence upon Oham, 
whose only desire was to give free scope to his 
pencil. At a later date, when Louis Napoleon 
was plotting the coup d'Stat, and when freedom 
of the press was all but a thing of the past, 
Oham brought out a satirical paper of his own, 
Punch & Paris. He was unsuccessful, for his 
intellectual powers were inadequate to perform 
such a task week by week. 

Far from being an ill-oonditioned man, Oham 
had very courteous and affable manners. He 
had numerous friends in every camp. His 
epigrams—for such is the proper title for his 
drawings, whioh are wholly devoid of artistio 
value—his illustrated racontars, did not pierce 
his victim’s skin very deeply. But they had 
the gift of iteration, whioh is a foroe in political 
journalism, and he famished the shop-keeping 
olasees out of working hours with food for con¬ 
versation. Nay, he often presented the political 
or sooial question of the day in an aspect whioh 
allowed them to believe that they grasped its 
significance. In this respeot Cham had an 
influence, and, it must be added, a very bad 
one. He was one of the representatives of 
ignorance and fear, the two most formidable 
vioes whioh are in the very blood of the French 
bourgeoisie. He jested himself, but he taught 
others to hate. He hindered others from read¬ 
ing, from studying, from attacking with legiti¬ 
mate weapons the books of Prud'hon, of Pierre 
Leroux, of the whole Socialistic sohool. And 
thus he payed the way for the events of June 
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and for the Empire. When an artist concerns 
himself with politics, if it is not on behalf of the 
generous side, the philosophical side, we are 
entitled to treat him with severity. Oham’s 
case is the more singular because within the 
last few years “ il mangeait A deux rateliers,” to 
use a French proverb; every Thursday we had 
a reactionary sketch from him in the Monde 
illustrt, on Sunday a very Liberal page on the 
events of the week in Charivari. In a word, he 
excelled in summing up, in a way that was 
unexpected and often full of fancy, the most 
varied events in the world. He had a consider¬ 
able number of formulae whioh he never varied. 
A Turk always had a orescent on his fez. An 
Englishman always had long legs. His French¬ 
man of the. middle class was a big man with 
a stiff, upright collar, the type of Joseph 
Prud’homme invented by Henry Monnier. 
His scenes never consisted of more than two 
or three oharaoters. He sketohed them in the 
morning, after reading the papers and before 
lunch, on sheets of notepaper. On behalf of 
Lacroix the publisher, d propoe of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1867, I commissioned Cham to 
execute four drawings; one of them—the best, 
by-the-way—intended to illustrate an article by 
Mdme. Andrd LeSo on the American colony in 
Paris, represented the top of an omnibus: at 
the ends are two passengers, rising and firing 
their revolvers at one another over the heads of 
the Parisian passengers, who, not being acous- 
tomed to such single combats, are showing their 
consternation very unmistakeably. I mention 
these woodcuts because Cham called to thank 
us, with the assurance that “ he had never in 
his life seen himself so well engraved.” 

He afforded great amusement by his yearly 
reviews of the Salons. He was attached to no 
party. He had a cut at everybody, and, I 
repeat, with a graceful wit that allowed no one 
to feel himself seriously aggrieved. His parodies 
were very exact. Whenever I have to write 
about a painter who has died within the last 
few years, I find most valuable materials in 
Cham’s series of Salons, especially in the case 
of an Academician. 

One of his best albums is devoted to the 
Universal Exhibition of 1862. He had never 
seen London, or any crush like that whioh was 
so noticeable in the hotels, the streets, and the 
Exhibition building. All may be picked out as 
the sensations of a Frenchman in England, 
from the wigs of the official personages at the 
ceremony of inauguration, which he confounds 
with the powdered hair of the coachmen, to the 
“ produits de M. MacAdam,” then unknown on 
our boulevards. 

Cham wrote some vaudevilles, and had them 
performed. But his peculiar wit was like the 
perfumes a few drops of which we sprinkle on 
a handkerchief. It quickly evaporates, and 
nobody would be so stupid as to think of hold¬ 
ing his nose over the bottle for two or three 
hours at a time. The mere name of one of 
these pieces represented at the Palais Royal, 
Le Serpent d Plumes, fails to indicate a work of 
any philosophical import. We had better pass 
them over altogether. We may speak of him 
almost in the same terms in which the anoient 
epitaph speaks of a dancing girl, “ visa est 
triduo et placuit”—“he lived his life and he 
amused.” There are so many grave men who 
have bored their generation ana have lived to be 
very old! Ph. Burty. 


MR. EDWARD BLORE. 

So great a change has taken place in the state 
of architecture m England during the last half- 
century, and the old state of things seems so 
remote, that it almost requires an effort to 
believe that there are yet among us a few men 
whose reputations were made under it. Such 
a one was Mr. Edward Blore, whose death was 


announced last week. Bom ninety years ago, 
he was contemporary with John Carter and 
the friend of Thomas Rickman and Sir Walter 
Scott, and a fellow-worker with them in the 
study of the arts of the Middle Ages, which pre¬ 
pared the way for the modem Gothic school. 
He was also one of the first architects who pro¬ 
duced any tolerable imitation of the old styles; 
but, as he retired from practice when the 
teaching of Augustus Welby Pugin was only 
just beginning to be sensibly felt, his works 
must not be judged by a modem standard. They 
are, however, as far in advance of the barbarisms 
of James Wyatt as they are behind the best 
work of the present day. These early efforts at 
a better state of things are already beginning 
to have an historical value, and we wish our 
“ restorers ” were not in quite suoh a hurry to 
get rid of them. The choir fittings and organ 
screen of Peterborough Cathedral, for example, 
which are among Mr. Blore’s early works of 
the kind, with all their faults are exceedingly 
good for their time, and we should be sorry to 
lose them. The choir fittings at Westminster 
Abbey, on the other hand, are one of the latest 
of his works, and were done at a time when 
better things were possible. But even there the 
screen is decent, and at least more tolerable 
than the clipped metal finery at Hereford. 

Mr. Blore enjoyed a large practice, and did 
not confine himself to the Gothic style. In¬ 
deed, the idea now familiar to us of men high 
in their profession who care nothing and, per¬ 
haps hardly know anything, of the five orders, 
would in his time have seemed preposterous. 
He designed the front of Buckingham Palace 
and the house at Abbotsford for Sir Walter 
Scott, and many other important houses. His 
ecclesiastical work consisted chiefly of altera¬ 
tions. Besides his strictly professional work 
he was at one time much engaged in the illus¬ 
tration of architectural and antiquarian books, 
the earliest being The History of Rutland, of 
which his father, Thomas Blore, F.S.A., was 
author. Plates by him also appear in Surtees’ 
Durham, Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, and Brit¬ 
ten’s Cathedrals. In 1826 he published his one 
book The Monumental Remains of Noble and 
Eminent Persons, which contains thirty plates of 
anoient monuments, and must always remain a 
valuable work. Mr. Blore was for fifty-five 
years a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
He was also F.R.S., and had the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The destruction of Haworth Church com¬ 
menced on Monday last, and soon the quaint 
structure endeared to so many pilgrims by its 
memories of the Bronte family will become a 
thing of the past, and its place be oooupied by a 
specimen of nineteenth-century Gothio. It is 
said that the feeling in the neighbourhood was 
decidedly adverse to the demolition of a struc¬ 
ture which, if neither venerable nor beautiful, 
was rendered sacred by its associations with 
the three gifted women who have made Haworth 
famous. An immense crowd attended the final 
services in the ohuroh on Sunday last, and 
among them were many who cherished with 
affectionate pride little reminiscences of 
Charlotte Bronte and her relatives. 

The Building News publishes Mr. Street’s 
design for the slab to be placed over the grave 
of Sir Gilbert Scott in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, and we regret to find it unworthy alike 
of the reputation of its designer and of the place 
it is to occupy. The idea of the design savours 
strongly of the fifteenth century, but the work¬ 
ing out of it is in that strange perversion of 
the thirteenth-century manner with which the 
“metal workers” have made us but too 
familiar. The middle of the stone is taken up 
j by a large brass cross, at the foot of whioh is a 


niche with a seated figure of the deceased in a 
fancy oostume. At the side of the cross are 
figures of St. Thomas and St. George—his 
avowres, we suppose—and above these are two 
labels, one bearing the word Sperandum, the 
exact force of which we fail to see. Above 
these, again, are two shields, the first bearing 
masons’ tools and the other left for family arms. 
Surrounding all this is a double margin of 
brass containing the inscription and scroll-work, 
and at the oorners are niches with tradesmen at 
work after the fashion which the tile-makers and 
decorators have repeated ad nauseam for the 
last dozen years. Outside the brass is another 
border wrought in the marble, which is the 
best part of the design. 

We have reoeived from the Autotype Com¬ 
pany four studies from nature by Richard 
Elmore. They form the first part of a work 
entitled Liber Naturae, which is to be continued 
quarterly. The views in the present number 
are all taken in North Wales, and represent 
the mountain and lake scenery of that district 
under various atmospheric effects, which are 
finely rendered in Sir. Elmore’s drawings. 
These have been made in monochrome ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose of reproduction, and 
are printed in a rich sepia tint with excellent 
effect. They would form good subjects for 
wall decoration, as they require to be seen at a 
little distance for their contrasts of gloom and 
brightness to be properly felt. 

We learn from the Scotsman that steps are 
being taken for the proper preservation of St. 
Margaret’s Stone, which stands on the public 
highway between Dunfermline and North 
Queensferry. It is to be placed on an erection 
consisting of an ashlar stone seat, measuring ten 
• feet long by two feet broad, above which there 
will be a support bearing an inscription giving 
the traditional history of the stone, which is 
that it formed the resting-place of St. Margaret, 
Queen of Malcolm Canmore, on her frequent 
journeys between Edinburgh and Dunfermline. 

The second number of Mr. Thomas W. 
Cutler’s Grammar of Japanese Ornament and 
Design (Batsford) is as beautiful as the first. 
The third part is promised in October, and the 
fourth and concluding part before the end of 
the year. We are glad to see that with the 
latter will be published introductory and de¬ 
scriptive letterpress. When this appears we 
hope to notice the work more fully. 

We have received several numbers of The 
Young Artist (Murby), containing some simple 
and well-executed studies for beginners. 

Mr. Henry Willett has sent us what he 
modestly, but correctly, calls an “introductory 
and imperfectly descriptive” catalogue of his 
fine collection of pottery and porcelain now in 
the Brighton Museum. Beside the English 
china, which has been selected mainly for the 
illustration of national feeling, history, and 
customs, the collection oontains some fine 
specimens of Oriental (including Persian) ware, 
but the catalogue at present does not do justice 
to one or the other. 

A paper on “,The Old Stone Mill at Newport 
—Construction versus Theory ” appears in the 
September number of the Magazine of American 
History, and is thus oriticised in the Nation of 
September 4:— 

“The writer, Mr. George C. Mason, jun., made a 
careful survey of this building last October, with a 
firm belief in the theory advanced by the late Mr. 
Hatfield in Scribner’s, viz., that the mill was the 
remains of a Norman baptistery. We pointed out 
at the time what we considered the weak points in 
Mr. Hatfield’s argument, and our objections are 
fully confirmed by Mr. Mason, who convinced him¬ 
self that the fireplace and windows are part of the 
original construction, and discovered that, besides 
the first floor above the arches, a second floor 
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existed, connected by a flight of stain with the 
lower, as is shown by the holes left to receive the 
ends of the treads. Into the technical evidence 
advanced in support of these statements we cannot 
go far, but it is conclusive. The fireplace wds found 
to have two flues, one in each comer, which seems 
most improbable as an after-thotight; besides which 
the southern flue is perfectly pargeted with a 
mortar identical with that used in the construction 
of the piers, and with mortar used in the dwelling- 
house and tomb of Governor Arnold, the owner of 
the mill. This personage, who owned a so-called 
Leamington Farm, had resided in England not far 
from the Leamington (Warwickshire) Mill, of 
which the shape is circular, and the construction 
(upon arches) as like that of the Newport structure 
as cut stone can resemble rubble. It is suggested 
that the latter may have been built to replace the 
wooden windmill blown down in 1675. Mr. Mason 
furnishes diagrams and elevations to enforce his 
points, and his paper is so creditable to his profes¬ 
sional acuteness that one almost regrets it did not 
appear in the American Architect." 

A memorial window has just been placed in 
the ohurch at Bromham, where the poet Moore, 
his widow, and three of his children are buried. 
The subject is the Last Judgment, and the 
artist is Mr. W. H. Constable, of Cambridge. 

A National School of Art Wood-Carving 
has been established with a view of en¬ 
couraging, or rather reviving, the greatly 
neglected art of wood-carving in this country. 
The committee, who were greatly aided by the 
Society of Arts and the Drapers’ Company, 
engaged an eminent Florentine wood-carver, 
Signor Bulletti, and opened a school last year at 
3 Somerset Street, Oxford Street, with the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Donaldson. The Boyal Commis¬ 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851 have now 
placed an excellent room in the Boyal Albert 
Hall at the disposal of the school, and the 
Drapers’ Company have given a further grant, 
with which the committee are enabled to provide 
for the instruction of twelve free students. 
Candidates for free studentships are selected from 
persons of the industrial class who are intending 
to earn their living by wood-carving; other 
students are admitted to the day olasses of the 
school on payment of £2 a month or £5 a 
quarter, and to the evening classes on payment 
of 15*. a month or £2 a quarter. For particu¬ 
lars, applications should be addressed to Mr. 
Healey, National School of Art Wood-Carving, 
Boyal Albert Hall, Kensington, S.W. 

The Pacca edict, by which a tax of twenty pe* 
cent, is levied on all antiquities taken out o‘ 
Italy to foreign countries, has again been pu* 
in force by the Minister of Publio Instruction, 
whose aim it is to restriot the traffic that goes 
on in this kind of works. 

A thorough system of water supply in case 
of fire is now being completed in the Louvre. 
This important work was begun in 1876, but 
has been neglected for some years. Now, how¬ 
ever, water pipes have been carried along most 
of the gallenes, with taps at regular intervals, 
and a complete apparatus of buckets, &o. The 
pressure of water from a reservoir at the top of 
the building is said to be great enough to allow 
of a oomplete inundation of any of the galleries 
in a few seconds. 

Kracker, the celebrated engraver on copper, 
died near Munich on the 1st inst., in his fifty- 
sixth year. 

The fifty-third exhibition of the Boyal 
Academy of Berlin was opened on August 31. 
The number of works exhibited only amounts to 
879, for the jury this year have been very severe 
in their exclusions. In consequence of this, the 
general average of merit is stated to be higher 
than in former years, but still no work of 
striking power is to be found. Landscape, as 
usual, predominates; then come genre and 

ortrait. Beligious and historical subjects are 
scarcely represented, there being only twenty 
pictures that can in any way be classed under 


these heads, and of these several are merely 
military yenre-paintings — scenes from the 
Franco-German war. Historical painting 
would seem, indeed, to be at a very low ebb in 
Germany just now, for at a meeting of the German 
Association of Historical Painters lately held in 
Munich only one of the pictures sent in by the 
members was deemed worthy of high praise. 
This was a painting of Savonarola preaching, 
by L. von Langenmantel, which was purchased 
by the association. 

The triennial Exhibition of Fine Arts at 
Antwerp is open this year. The artists of Antwerp 
form a small sohool or coterie of themselves apart 
from those of Brussels and the rest of Belgium. 
At the head of them stand the veteran painter 
Brackeleer and the clever animal-painter 
Charles Verlat. The influence of both these 
masters is clearly seen in the works of the 
younger painters who contribute to the present 
exhibition. 

We have already mentioned that it is ex¬ 
pected that Cologne Cathedral, which has been 
631 yearB in building, will be absolutely finished 
next year. Nothing now remains to be done 
but to place the massive stone caps of the two 
great towers, and to fix the huge crosses that 
surmount the whole. But this is all very 
difficult and dangerous work, and, though the 
scaffoldings have now been carried to the top 
of the towers, it is still possible that the predic¬ 
tion against the completion of this magnificent 
edifice may be fulfilled. 

One of the most interesting things in the new 
number of the Gazette Archtologique is the 
engraving (pi. 19, fig. 2) of a small disc of 
silver with a relief representing the birth of 
Aphrodite from the sea in a manner which 
strikingly illustrates the description of that 
scene as rendered by Pheidias on the base of the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia. Aphrodite, inscribed 
retrograde TIAOGd’A, is about three-quarters 
out of the sea, with her back towards Eros, 
who, on the left, stoops from a rook to lift her with 
his hands under her shoulders, as Pausanias says, 
€K OaXoaorp ’A<f>po8[rr]v ivtovcrav vn-oSe^o/ttvos 
(v., 11, 8). Her head is thrown back as if 
in half-unconsciousness ; a piece of drapery 
extends from one hand to the other. The 
group of Pheidias was completed by a figure of 
Peitho on the right orowning Aphrodite. The 
relief of the silver disc may be considerably 
later than his time, but there seems to be nothing 
against its having been derived through careful 
oopying from his original design. The conven¬ 
tional rendering of the sea, the wet drapery, the 
hair both of Eros and Aphrodite, the attitudes, 
and, to some extent, the forms are what would 
be expected in a small copy from a work of the 
time of Pheidias. Apparently, there is no ex¬ 
planatory text published with the engraving. 

The Fanfuila della Domenica gives an inter¬ 
esting account of the preparations going on at 
Monte Cassino for the centenary of the founder 
of the abbey, St. Benediot of Norcia, which is 
to be celebrated next year. A band of Bene¬ 
dictines from the suppressed monastery of 
Beuson, in the principality of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, have taken refuge at Monte 
Cassino, and are engaged on a series ef frescoes 
which are said to possess great artistio merit 
and originality. The subjects are taken from 
the Apocalypse, and the history of the saints 
is treated in a novel and imposing style. The 
Fanfuila ’s correspondent assures us that the 
mixture of Egyptian, Etruscan, and Pompeian 
elements with the manner of Fra Angelico and 
later schools produces a most singular and 
impressive effeot, that draughtsmanship and 
execution are alike excellent, and that the 
general effect is that of colossal illuminations. 
The predominance of red, black, and blue back¬ 
grounds, the tone of the flesh, and the quantity 
of gold employed in the nimbi and ornamental 


designs are well adapted to the mystical char¬ 
acter of the compositions. Great activity reigns 
in every department of the huge monastery, 
and it is expected that scholars and artists will 
form a large contingent of the army of pilgrims 
flocking to the oentenary. 

M. Heuzey closed his recent course on 
archaeology at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts with 
two lectures on Greek costume, in which he 
made use of a model for purposes of illustration. 

Dr. W. H. Bosoher is engaged on a manual 
of Greek mythology. 

The Nation states that 

“under favouring circumstances the Egyptian 
obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle may oe ex¬ 
pected to arrive at New York by the end of the 
present year. Already the ponderous constructions 
lor lowering and embarking it, specially manu¬ 
factured at Trenton, have been shipped to Alex¬ 
andria via Liverpool, while the able' naval com¬ 
mander who has, at his own request, been detailed 
for the work and has designed the means that will 
be employed is now on his way to Trieste in quest 
of the timber necessary for blocking, beds, and ties. 
Unlike its Bister obelisk, the Needle will be brought 
over in the hold of a steamer, into which it will be 
introduced through the bow port ; the listing of 
the vessel being overcome by careening-lighters 
prepared for heaving down on the opposite side, 
and its sinking under these combined weights being 
neutralised by pumping out the water-ballast com¬ 
partments. The operations of unloading and of 
erecting the obelisk in New York will be tne reverse 
of loading and lowering, and will be effected by 
precisely the same apparatus. The name of the 
public-spirited citizen who has guaranteed the ex¬ 
pense of transportation is as yet a profound secret, 
but it is well understood that, for obtaining the gift 
of the obelisk from the late Khedive—an act con¬ 
firmed by his successor—as well as securing the 
money for its removal, the city is indebted to the 
persistent efforts of Mr. Hurlbert, editor of the 
World." ___ 

MUSIC. 

Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Collected and 
edited by James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 
With Tunes. (Longmans.) 

The remarkable renewal of vitality and energy 
in matters of Ohurch discipline displayed 
within the past thirty or forty years has had 
its due effect on hymnology, and new editions 
and collections of lyrics for use in places of 
worship of all denominations have been issued 
in an ever-increasing stream. The influence 
of the High Church movement has resulted in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, with sundry 
imitations of no particular moment; while 
Evaugelioal circles, whether within or without 
the pale of the Establishment, have felt and 
profited by the wave of aestheticism which has 
lately swept over the farthest confines of the 
ecclesiastical world. But we have now to 
take account of a new movement, the sup¬ 
porters of which decline to identify themselves 
with any special form of belief, being strongly 
influenced by the teachings of modern science, 
though at the same time shrinking from the 
black abyss of simple materialism. The pro¬ 
fessors of this colourless Christianity are ready 
to accept anything so long as it does not par¬ 
take of the nature of a definite statement. 
They have put their hands to the plough of 
free investigation, but they look back yearn¬ 
ingly to the promises held out by orthodoxy. 
This singular school of thought—of the logical 
basis of which this is not the place in which 
to offer an opinion—has one of its ablest 
champions in James Martineau. 

In his preface to the present volume Dr. 
Martineau explains the ncesssity for the 
revision of an earlier work, Hymns fir the 
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Christian Church and Some. Religious 
opinion, under the influence of scientific 
teaching, is becoming more and more vague 
and indefinite; and, with those who still feel 
a necessity for some kind of higher aspira¬ 
tion, objective systems are rapidly giving 
place to forms of worship founded on mere 
human sentiment. This is the sum and 
substance of the argument, and hence we 
find the exclusion of hymns- having a direct 
reference to times and seasons of the Christian 
year, together with those addressed to the 
Trinity, or to one of the three Persons thereof. 
It has also been found advisable to make 
sundry alterations in many of the lyrics 
herein included. For example, in Lyte’s 
hymn, “Abide with me,” the line “Hold 
Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes ” is 
changed to “ Come then in light before my 
closing eyes.” This will sufficiently explain 
the spirit and tone of the volume. Every 
allusion to a fundamental doctrine of Chris¬ 
tianity is carefully excised, to be replaced by 
a sentence having no particular meaning, and 
therefore quite inoffensive. The musical 
portion is the joint work of Messrs. Russell 
Martineau, J. T. Whitehead, and Basil Mar- 
tineau. The principles by which the editors 
have been guided are ably set forth, and in 
substance are such as will meet with accept¬ 
ance from musicians. The rich stores of 
Lutheran psalmody have been laid under 
extensive contribution. Coming to English 
sources, the endeavour has been to avoid all 
adaptations of whatsoever kind, utilising the 
creations of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, while rejecting the meretricious 
ornamentation in vogue during a long period 
in this country, when religion and art were suf¬ 
fering a temporary divorce. The original tunes 
are but few in number, and consist chiefly of 
compositions by the editors. The harmonisa¬ 
tion of the older tunes will open the door to 
tierce controversy; and here, indeed, we must 
join issue with Messrs. Martineau and 
vVbitehead. Granted that these tunes are 
built upon “ a very poor stock of chords and 
modulations,” we cannot recognise the neces¬ 
sity for modernisation. Take, for example, 
the well-known tune, “St, James’s j” the 
triad on the mediant in the first bar has a 
particularly harsh effect, and, moreover, is 
meaningless between dominant and sub- 
dominant chords. Many other instances of a 
similar kind might be quoted, but this will 
suffice. The new tunes composed by Messrs, 
llussell and Basil Martineau, and by Mr. 

J. It. Ogden, are generally musicianly and 
interesting, the only fault to be alleged 
against them being their elaborate character, 
which may render them unsuitable for con¬ 
gregational use. Indeed, very grave doubts 
may be urged as to the practical utility of the 
present work so far as regards its adoption in 
church or chapel. But it is exceedingly 
interesting as a landmark in a period of rapid 
transition. The journey from the realms ol 
orthodox religion to the domain of simple 
secularism admits of temporary resting places, 
and Dr. Martineau invites us to utilise one of 
them. But this undefinable border-land is 
scarcely suitable for a permanent sojourn, and 
the value of such a publication as this book 
ol sacred song can therefore be but transient. 

Henby F. Fbost. 
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LITERATURE. 

TWO HEW WORKS BY BJ0RN80N. 

Leonardo: Skuespil i fire Handlinger af 

Bjomstjerne Bjornson. 

Kaptejn Mansana : en Fortselling. Af 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson. (Copenhagen: 

Hegel.) 

It seems that several very kindly critics in 
Germany and Scandinavia have been scandal¬ 
ised by the little respect I have shown to 
some of Bjornson’s later work in a recent 
volume of mine. I am obliged to confess that 
I still, after re-reading Kongen, find that 
much-discussed tragedy to be, to my taste, 
chaotic in form and melodramatic in treat¬ 
ment, and that I persist in preferring the real 
Flaubert in Mdme. Bovary to a dilution of 
him in Magnhild. It is, therefore, all the 
more gratifying to me to be able to meet my 
censors half-way, and thoroughly to enjoy, as 
much as they themselves can, the last produc¬ 
tions of the great Norwegian poet. When 
Denham published his Sophy and the Coopers 
Hill simultaneously. Waller rallied him upon 
bursting upon the public, like the rebel Irish, 
ten thousand strong; and we may say the 
same of a writer who can at the same instant 
supply us with a drama of the greatest beauty 
and originality and with a romance that 
would do credit to any of the best living 
novelists of Europe. It is true that Kaptejn 
Mansana is not absolutely a novelty, lor it 
was printed some years ago in a Danish 
annual, where it had long been as completely 
lost as though it had never been written. 

Herr Bjornson has made some curious 
dramatic experiments since he began what we 
may call his second period. In De Nygifte 
(The Newly Married Couple) he made his 
first protest against the conventional absurdi¬ 
ties of society. He made a great success, 
but hardly the success that he desired ; for 
his object was gravely to point out the absurd 
excess of domesticity that led some young 
brides to prefer the society of their parents to 
that of their husbands, while the public merely 
laughed at the piquancy of the situation and 
the cleverness of the dialogue. Then in En 
Fallit (A Bankruptcy) he progressed further 
still, and attacked what seemed to him to be 
false in the practice of private business. The 
flight this time was more ambitious, and the 
suocess, from an artistio point of view, less 
certain. Again, in Bedaktoren (The Editor) 
he attacked, with extraordinary violence, the 
abuse of the power of the press, and this time, 
as it appears to me, he succeeded in producing 
a drama less faulty in construction than any 
preceding one, and really of amazing power. 
Then in the much-discussed Kongen (The 
King), he appealed to political passion, in his 
Utopian picture of a Republican King, and 
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wrote a drama which Dr. Brandes and other 
eminent critics have greatly admired, but 
which seems to me without form and void. 
Finally, in Leonardo, he has returned to social 
questions, and has equalled, it appears to me, 
his success in Bedaktoren, if he has not 
surpassed it. The former has, moreover, this 
advantage over the latter play, that, supposing 
the art in each to be the same, Leonardo is a 
much more pleasant and genial work than the 
horrible story of the young Liberal who breaks 
a blood-vessel because he is libelled in the 
Conservative newspaper. 

Leonarda is the Christian name of a Mdme. 
Falk, who is a lady of some property, the head 
of a business in one of the principal Norwegian 
cities. Her earlier life is the subject of much 
speculation; all that is known about it is 
that, before appearing in the town, she had 
been separated from her husband. How¬ 
ever, she is remarkable for her good deeds; 
she looks after her workpeople in the most 
exemplary fashion, and is the friend and 
counsellor of everyone who comes to her for 
sympathy. She has no children, but has 
adopted a niece, Ag&t, to whom she is devoted. 
But in spite of all her excellent qualities she 
is not received in the ecclesiastical circle 
which, under the direction of the bishop, rules 
good society in the town. To the scandal of her 
early life—the particulars of which are known 
to nobody—she adds the heinous offence of 
never coming to church. However, she has 
made no effort to be received in society until 
the last winter, when, on occasion of a philhar¬ 
monic concert among the elite of the place, 
she attempted, in company with her niece, 
to secure seats. When she was in the act of 
sitting down, a fanatical young theologian, the 
nephew of the bishop, rose and denounced her 
as a “woman of doubtful reputation,” and 
obtained the success of seeing her leave the 
hall confused and humiliated. Since this 
outrage she has becomemorereserved than ever, 
and to strangers almost savage, while showering 
an excess of affection upon her niece. When 
the piece opens, Ag&t is away from home, 
having gone alone, for the first time in her 
life, to stay at a neighbouring watering-place. 
Leonarda, Mdme. Falk, is discovered con¬ 
versing with her clerk, a personage who is 
introduced only to illustrate her quick temper 
and her warm kindly sympathy. General 
Rosen is announced as the clerk leaves the 
room; we soon find the general to be an 
individual of somewhat doubtful habits, in 
whom Mdme. Falk takes an affectionate 
interest, and whom she vainly attempts to 
wean from the bottle and from a general 
recklessness of conduct. The spectator is 
intentionally mystified by the mixture of 
respect and familiarity with which this rather 
anomalous personage addresses Leonarda. 
He leaves the stage on the appearance of a 
stranger, a young man who announces him¬ 
self, with much diffidence and agitation, as 
Candidate Hagbart Tallhaug. Now this is 
precisely the young man who insulted Leonarda 
in the concert-room, and she very naturally 
demands with great dignity how he durst 
come smiling into her house. After a great 
deal of hesitation and confusion, the young 
man contrives to make her understand that he 
has come to beg for the hand ef her niece, whom 


he has met at the watering-place, and with 
whom he has fallen in love. As he awkwardly 
explains all this, Mdme. Falk’s anger takes 
the form of triumphant delight that she has 
the power, by dismissing him, of humiliating 
a man who has so grossly insulted her. She 
tells him that her niece hates him as much 
as she does, and, learning that he has just 
arrived in the same steamer as Ag&t, she 
commands him to desist from persecuting the 
young lady with his attentions. But at this 
instant Ag&t herself rushds in, while Hagbart 
disappears, and she, with no less agitation 
than he has shown, informs her aunt that she 
is in love with Hagbart. This declaration 
fills Leonarda with despair, and her first 
impulse is to drive out of doors the girl who 
has rewarded her care with so much ingrati¬ 
tude and disloyalty. But Ag&t clings to her, 
insists on telling her the whole story, proves 
to her that Hagbart has long ago repented 
with bitter remorse of his fanatical action, and 
would at once have apologised on entering 
Mdme. Falk’s house had his nervousness 
permitted him to do so. The generous 
Leonarda is easily convinced, and agrees to 
receive the young man, who is recalled, over¬ 
joyed, and seems anxious, by the profusion of 
his excuses, to remove all remembrance of his 
rudeness from the mind of Leonards. But 
he has not obtained the consent of his uncle 
the bishop,' and, as the act closes, Leonarda 
reminds him that this will be still more 
difficult to obtain than hers. 

In the second act, which is laid in the 
bishop’s house, we find that the dignitary 
has consented to receive Ag&t, but will by no 
means hold out a hand of welcome to Leonarda, 
although he does not object to the society of 
General Rosen, who is a man, and who, more¬ 
over, always votes on the right side at the elec¬ 
tion. Hagbart, who has beoome deeply attached 
to Leonarda, combats these inconsistencies 
more violently than discreetly. However, all 
the bishop’s household is against him, with the 
exception of his old grandmother, a lady of 
over ninety, who retains her faculties to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, and who entirely sympathises 
with Hagbart. This grandmother, although 
quite a secondary character, is conceived with 
surprising originality and freshness, and con¬ 
stitutes one of the chief charms of the piece; 
she retains the elaborate manners and elegant 
tolerance of the freethinkers of the last 
century with whom her youth was passed, 
and still clings to a library which the bishop 
and the rest of the family consider veiy 
dangerous in character. She encourages 
Hagbart to resist the theological fanaticism 
which has become the rule in the society 
around her, and which she regards with 
antipathy and disgust. In the course of this 
act Hagbart leaves the bishop only just before 
Mdme. Falk, in contradiction of his written 
desire, visits the latter, and explains that she 
is willing to leave the country while bequeath¬ 
ing all her property to Ag&t, but that she 
cannot live in the town and passively endure 
being disowned by the new connexions of 
her niece. The bishop, who has discovered 
that Hagbart already unconsciously prefers 
the intellectual and still beautiful Leonarda 
to the undeveloped Ag&t, is engaged in 
encouraging her to take this step when Ag&t 
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bursts in in a state of wild excitement, declares 
that she loves Hagbart no longer, that she 
knows him to be indifferent to her, and that 
she will not allow Leonards to sacrifice her¬ 
self to anybody’s caprices. 

In a third act, which, as is not unusual with 
Bjornson, is less skilfully treated than the 
rest of the play, we find Hagbart passionately 
making love to Leonards, love which she is 
with difficulty able to repel, especially when 
Ag&t herself presses her to accept the young 
man’s hand. The play finally closes, in the 
fourth act, with a fine resolution on the part 
of Leonards, who cuts the gordian knot in an 
interview with the bishop, in which she begs 
him to do his best to reconcile Hagbart and 
Ag&t, to whom she leaves all her property, 
Bhe herself setting off the same evening to 
begin life anew across the sea in company 
with the general, who, to everybody’s surprise, 
turns out to be the husband from whom she 
had been separated. This brief sketch of 
a very curious and interesting drama giveB, of 
course, no idea of the brilliance of dialogue 
and the intelligent discussion of social prob¬ 
lems which give it an unusual importance. 
The tenor of the whole play is summed up by 
the grandmother, who, on learning Leonarda’s 
resolution, exclaims, “ Then the age of great 
emotions has come back again ! ” 

Space is wanting to do justice here to the 
little novel of Kaptejn Montana, a story of 
passion and adventure from the last phase of 
Italian history. It has all the delicacy and 
beauty of those early stories by which 
Bjornson attracted to himself European atten¬ 
tion, but it surpasses these, it seems to me, 
in truth and vigour of delineation, in power 
over the more subtle and reflex emotions of 
the mind, and in a more perfect command 
over the fervent parts of style. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 

Placita Anglo-Normannica. Law Cases from 

William I. to Bichard I. preserved in 

Historical Records. By Melville Maddison 

Bigelow. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

No small part of the interest of this work lies 
in the circumstances which gave rise to its 
compilation. The author is an American 
barrister who, in drawing up a text-book upon 
a leading subject of modern legal practice, 
found it needful for his satisfaction to trace 
back the stream to the fountain-head in the 
principles established and developed by our 
and his Anglo-Norman forefathers. To a 
nation so heterogeneously compounded as the 
United States already is and promises still 
further to become, the importance of accu¬ 
rately defining and bringing into prominence 
the healthy nucleus from which it sprang can 
scarcely be over-estimated. No stronger 
evidence can exist of the brotherhood of two 
nations than the common origin of their laws; 
and all who value the maintenance of cordial 
relations between the great English-speaking 
families will welcome any indication that the 
need for recalling this fact to remembrance 
should still arise. 

In an able and lucid Introduction Mr. 
Bigelow points out the gradual process of 
modification which the Saxon system of law 
underwent during the two centuries succeed¬ 
ing the Norman Conquest; how slowly the 


characteristic features of that system were 
abandoned, and how the old and new methods 
were finally amalgamated in the procedure of 
the thirteenth century. The ordeal of the 
Saxons, for example, is shown to have lasted 
down to the early part of that century, if 
not later, side by side with the duel of the 
Normans, which failed to supersede it. In 
like manner the verbal process of the Saxons 
was not relinquished for that by writ, which 
was peculiarly Norman, but retained for some 
time along with it; and the old forms of wit¬ 
nessing by compurgation, oath, and charter 
were only set aside by degrees in favour of that 
by inquisition, which is still the essential prin¬ 
ciple of our trial by jury. With the settle¬ 
ment of the country under its Anglicised 
rulers, and the progress of the nation in 
wealth and culture, came an increased neces¬ 
sity for refinement and subtlety in legal 
machinery. The origin of the typical writ 
of novel disseizin and the steps which led to 
the formation of “ case-law” are comprehended 
within the scope of this volume. 

The cases which serve to illustrate this 
gradual development have been extracted 
from the earliest Norman chroniclers and 
jurists, Domesday Book, tbe monastic chartu- 
laries, Madox’s Bistory of the Exchequer, 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, the works of Prof. 
Stubbs, Mr. Freeman, and other writers of 
authority. Mr. Bigelow has apparently had 
only occasional opportunities of consulting 
the original sources from which Madox, 
Dugdale, and their successors have drawn, 
but he has availed himself of several publica¬ 
tions of the Record Commission in which 
these sources have been, to some extent, 
thrown open. Among those which he cites, 
however, we do not find the Placitorum 
Abbreviate, a collection of excerpts from the 
Coram Bege and Assize Bolls, temp. Richard 
I. to Edward I. If his intention of writing 
a complete history of the Anglo-Norman pro¬ 
cedure be carried into effect, this publication 
and the larger collection of which it forms 
part, still in MS. at the Public Record Office, 
and known as Agarde's Indexes, will prove of 
the greatest service to him. 

Though of special interest to the lawyer and 
the antiquary, Mr. Bigelow’s catena of cases 
comprises several of which constitutional his¬ 
torians have long recognised the importance. 
The effect which the changes brought about in 
legal procedure had in limiting the power of 
the Crown is more particularly illustrated. 
Up to the year 1258, when the Provisions of 
Oxford were promulgated, the King bad 
exercised the right of issuing writs at will, 
but though the leading points of the Provisions 
were abrogated six years later, this right was 
never afterwards resumed. The conclusion at 
which Allen, in his treatise on the Royal 
prerogative, has arrived—that the King could 
himself be sued in Norman times—is shown by 
Mr. Bigelow to be drawn from very insuffi¬ 
cient evidence. The arbitrary manner in which 
even such a constitutional monarch as Henry 11. 
interposed his personal authority to prevent a 
decision unfavourable to his interests receives 
one or two striking illustrations in these pages. 
The steps by which justice was eventually 
secured against the capricious exercise of 
power were slow and indirect. Actions brought 
to oust the King’s servants and grantees from 


wrongful possession were sometimes successful 
even in the earliest times of Norman rule. 
Protection was further obtained by vouching 
the King to warrant a grant made by him. 
The process of amoveas manus, however, which 
finally superseded every other safeguard, seems 
to have been quite unknown in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 

On the other hand, these cases attest a pre¬ 
vailing recognition by the sovereign of his 
theoretical obligations as the fountain of 
justice. Upon one occasion an exalted esti¬ 
mate of his duties is recorded to have been 
taken by William II. Certain Norwegian 
merchants having complained of the violent 
seizure of their vessels by Robert de Mowbray, 
upon whose land they had been wrecked, the 
King ordered him to restore them, but, on 
his disregarding the summons,'“ magnanimus 
autem Rex quantitatem rerum quas amiserant 
inquisivit, et omnia de suo eis aerariorestituit.” 

Many other cases of historical and social 
interest are included in this collection. Mr. 
Bigelow has rendered it easily consultable by 
appending one Index of the cases cited, 
another of the points of law involved and of 
the persons named, and a brief but compen¬ 
dious Glossary. Henby G. Hewlett. 


Spain in Profile. By J. A. Harrison. 

(Boston: Houghton & Co.; London: 

Triibner.) 

It was with something like apprehension that 
we took up another tourist book on Spain; 
but we had not read far before we said to 
ourselves that this was one of the best works of 
its kind that we had seen for some time. 
The author is a man of culture and of classical 
tastes. He has made acquaintance with some 
of the best works of Spanish literature, his 
citations of the language are correot, and, 
moreover, he has diligently read up nearly all 
the works written by recent travellers in 
Spain. Thus he started on his journey 
unusually well equipped. The result is not 
so much a record of personal travel as of 
personal impressions. His book would be 
useless as a guide. We meet the writer only 
on spots of classic ground, and he interprets 
to us what he saw there. Of the road by 
which he reached those spots an account is 
seldom given. 

It is evident that a book of this kind, if 
not successful, must be an utter failure. Its 
value depends entirely on the refined taste 
and literary skill of the author. Nor does 
Mr. Harrison fail us in these respects. He 
looks, indeed, at Europe from the point of 
view of one born in a newer world, and he 
never attempts to bide this or to ape what he 
is not. He gives free play to his enthusiasm 
for what is new to him, and expresses at large 
his admiration at the results of centuries of 
artistic toil expended on what is to him 
merely some “ thing of beauty.” What is 
rare, too, is that the book improves towards 
its close; the descriptions of Cintra and of 
Burgos are as vivid as those of Valencia or of 
Granada. How happily is the choir of 
Burgos Cathedral touched off as 

‘' a choir which is one of the most exquisite 
books of illustrations ever made of that minor 
but inimitable talent which delights to make a 
story of a chair-back, carve a legend on afoot- 
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stool, or write a poem with a chisel round the 
frame of a miserere” (p. 415). 

Humour, too, though kept within bounds, 
is not lacking, without which any work of 
pure description must soon pall upon the 
taste. We cannot always coincide with our 
author’s appreciation of the scenes whioh he 
pictures to us. His own apology on p. 899 
may perhaps account for this:— 

“ The psychology of impressions of travel is a 
curious thing. A train ten minutes behind 
time can de-apotheosise an ideal and take all 
the poetic atmosphere, that has been waiting 
for you a thousand years, out of a place, leaving 
nothing but an outer shell behind.” 

It is only thus that we can account for the 
preference of Cintra to the Alhambra, or for 
the amusing depreciation of Toledo—Toledo, 
the oity which had for Q. Becquer, the most 
successful of all European imitators of Edgar 
Poe, a weird and magic charm beyond that 
of all other Spanish towns. A strange 
instance of subjectivity in phonetics, as it 
appears to us, may be noted in the following 
sentences:— 

“The language [Portuguese] is very soft and 
pleasant, and resembles French of the Limousin 
type, being perhaps less stately but more 
melodious than the Spanish. . . . The 
Brasilians have further softened the Portuguese, 
just as the Hispano-Americans have done the 
Castilian ” (pp. 370-72). 

We can only explain these assertions on 
the hypothesis that the American ear (like 
that of the thorough-bred Londoner for aspi¬ 
rates) is unconscious of nasal sounds and of 
nasalisation. To all susceptible of this, even 
European Portuguese must seem hideous as 
compared with Spanish, and Brazilian Portu¬ 
guese is one of the most horribly nasal dialects 
to which we have ever listened, while Hispano- 
American and Peninsular Spanish are exactly 
parallel in this respect to American and 
native English. By following an Italian, De 
Amicis, instead of Spanish authorities, as he 
usually does, Mr, Harrison has been led into 
a few errors in his account of Fernan Caballero. 
We have also remarked instances of the minor 
confusions which are apt to arise when a 
tourist writes down the impressions of a too 
crowded day. Misprints are not uncommon, 
and there are turns of orthography and speech 
not usual on this side of the Atlantic. But 
these, if faults to be noted, are minor ones. 
Did space allow we could easily select many 
more passages for eulogistic comment than 
we could for blame. One word as to the 
form of the book, which is nearly identical 
with that of the well-known Tauchnitz series. 
We yield to none in liking for the thick paper 
and goodly type of the octavo for the desk or 
study; but for a book of travels, to assist 
one’s appreciation on the spot, this smaller 
size is more convenient both for the pocket 
and the portmanteau. How often have we, 
when packing, put aside with a sigh the 
volume which, but for its weight and size, we 
would so gladly have made our companion to 
the countries it describes! 

Wbntwoeth Websteb. 


Musec des Archives Dipartementales: Becueil 
de Facsimile Heliographiques de Documents 
tires des Archives des Prefectures, Mairies 
et Hospices. (Paris : Imprimerie Nation- 
ale.) 

The collection of one hundred and seventy 
documents from the archives of the depart¬ 
ments of France which is here presented in 
facsimile was selected for the purpose of 
illustrating the departmental registers which 
were laid before the public at the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition last year. The Commissioners of Ar¬ 
chives Departementales edit the present work 
—a large portfolio of photographic facsimiles, 
accompanied by a volume of explanatory 
texts and Introduction—which is produced 
with the sumptuousness that marks French 
Government publications of this class. The 
collection ranges over a period of ten centuries, 
from the eighth to the eighteenth, and consists 
chiefly of charters down to the fifteenth 
century, followed by autograph letters and 
other documents of later times. 

In their Introduction, the commissioners 
have pointed outthe most interesting features of 
the collection. Fifty-seven documents are dated 
before the close of the twelfth century, among 
which are many interesting specimens of the 
ancient national hand. A comparison of these 
deeds shows that progress in handwriting was 
not equal in different parts of the country. In 
this respect the South was behind the North ; 
just as one finds that the writing of one country 
is slower in its development than that of 
a neighbouring and more busy nation. 
Among others, the commissioners draw atten¬ 
tion to a charter of Hugh Capet, dated in 
998, the character of which is more archaic 
than might be expected; a peculiarity which 
they account for, rather doubtfully, as an 
attempt to disguise the accession of a new 
race under the cloak of a respectable antiquity. 
Of documents in the French language, the 
collection counts as many as fifteen of the 
thirteenth century, of which the oldest is 
dated in 1204, being in fact the most ancient 
charter in the vulgar tongue that has yet 
been brought to light. In the South, Pro¬ 
vencal words appear intermixed' with the 
Latin text of a deed of the Count of Foix of 
about the year 1084. But for a charter 
written entirely in the Southern dialect we 
have to descend to 1160. Of the thirteenth 
century there are ten, of the fourteenth 
century four, documents. Among foreign 
languages, Greek appears in a charter of 
John I. Paleologus confirming privileges to 
the Narbonnais in 1346; and a trace of the 
study of that language in Franoe in early 
times is found in a deed of Tours, of 989, to 
which the Archbishop Thdotolon and Otbert 
the Deacon both subscribe their names in Greek 
characters. Of royal charters, the first of 
which is a deed by Charlemagne, there are 
many among the early specimens, being 
chiefly grants to monasteries. Less dignified, 
but more amusing, is one (No. 139) of 
Louis XI., who grants to the Abbey of Saint- 
Claude certain vineyards for the spiritual 
welfare of himself and members of his 
family, but specially to ensure the blessing of 
Heaven on the King’s stomach—“ pour la 
bonne disposicion de nostre estomac, que vin 
ne autres viandes ne nous y puissent nuyre, 
et que l’ayons to us jours bien disposd.” In 


the class of royal charters may be reckoned 
those of our Richard I. and Edward II., who 
make grants as Dukes of Normandy and 
Guienne; and one of Berengaria, Richard’s 
widow, as Countess of Maine. The mortuary 
roll of Hugh, Abbot of Solignac, a.d. 1240-41, 
a specimen of those records whioh went the 
round of associated religious houses to solicit 
their prayers for the defunct, presents the 
different styles of writing in favour at different 
monasteries, in which the writers sometimes 
appear to have had a pleasure in making the 
contrast as startling as possible. Some 
curious local customs come to light. He who 
invented the penalty for female slander at 
Morville-sur-Seille was, indeed, a man of 
humour. Here, in 1232, any woman who 
took away the character of her female neigh¬ 
bour had to carry, en chemise, heavy stones 
round the church on Sunday, followed 
the while by the slandered woman armed 
with a whip. But if the latter laughed 
during the ceremony, she, alas 1 had to change 
places with the delinquent. At Bagnhres, in 
1260, it was the custom to bury the murderer 
alive under the body of his victim. Hugues 
de Bray, schoolmaster of the town of Decize 
in 1336, did not give perfect satisfaction to 
the parents of his pupils. Certain of them 
pray the Chapter of Nevers to relieve him of 
his office, for he has not gained the respect of 
his pupils—nay, on St. Nicholas’ Day he let 
them gamble at dice to the amount of twelve 
deniers, and now they have imbibed such a taste 
for the evil practice that they play in school, 
and, if he attempts to punish them, they pelt 
him with stones and stab him with their 
pens ! Among the curiosities of the collec¬ 
tion may be noticed a survival of the ancient 
use of wax tablets in some accounts of Senlis 
written on that material in 1315. A specimen 
of ornamental weaving in the twelfth century 
(which was described, in 1852, by M. Delisle 
in the Bill, de VEcole des Ohartes) occurs in 
the cord used to attach the seal to a charter 
of Richard Cmur de Lion in 1190. In its 
substance are woven the letters which form 
the following verse 

“ Jo sui druerie, 

Ne me dunez mie. 

Ki nostre amor deseivre 
La mort pu[ist ja receivre]," 

or, in modem French, “ Je suis gage d’amour; 
ne me donnez pas. Que celui qui aeparera 
notre amour puisse recevoir la mort.” Among 
the autographs, those of Joinville and Joan 
of Arc will probably be thought the most 
interesting, although the editors think that 
the hand of the Maid had to be guided. The 
plates are beautifully executed by the Du- 
jardin process. Some of the larger ones must 
have offered considerable difficulties to the 
photographer. E. Maonde Thompson. 


Hark Away: Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, 

Fishing, S[c., Sfc. By F. F. Whitehurst. 

(Tinsley Bros.) 

Fox-huntebs have proverbially good appe¬ 
tites ; they must possess equally good diges¬ 
tion if they can assimilate such literature as 
this. The bulk of the book consists of a 
record of certain runs of hounds which the 
writer witnessed last season, reprinted from 
the sporting papers in which they first 
appeared. It is only natural that hunters 
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should tell the story of their run at dinner, so 
they be merciful to those who do not hunt. 
Next day the interest of their narrative has 
passed, and, unless it somewhat resembles 
those few chases which have become historic 
in the records of fox-hunting, few care to hear 
of it again after the lapse of a week in the 
columns of a newspaper. But to print a 
whole volume of such runs a year afterwards, 
when they have become as shadowy as last 
winter’s chases of the Dartmoor Wish-hounds, 
is laying too sore a burden on poor human 
nature. Why should anyone dwell on some 
very ordinary runs of last year when horses 
are getting into condition and cub-hunting 
beginning for another season ? No special 
interest attaches to the runs here described, 
save that Mr. Whitehurst went to their 
meets; they are replete with no more varied 

incidents than—Found a fox at A-, ran 

him to B-, killed or lost him at C-. 

An adept in hunting literature could turn out 
a'thousand such narratives in a wonderfully 
short space of time. Skeleton runs might 
even be printed, and enthusiastic fox-hunters 
could fill in the names of the places for them¬ 
selves. Man is found existing as a hunter in 
the pleistocene age, but even the primitive 
folk of that period probably described their 
feats grammatically. The chronicler of these 
runs writes such sorry stuff as “ one or two 
sportsmen who I met with,” and “ one of my 
sons who I am training in the way he should 
go.” Apuleius in one or two cases certainly 
uses eorcm with a genitive; we should not 
like to be the school-boy who should show up 
“ coram populi ” in his exercise. But this 
passes muster with Mr. Whitehurst, “veteran” 
though he styles himself. 

When Will Wimble dined at the Knight’s 
on the huge jack which he had caught, the 
Spectator says, “ Upon our sitting down to it 
he gave us a long account how he had hooked 
it, played with it, foiled it, and at length drew 
it out upon the bank, with several other parti¬ 
culars that lasted all the first course.” This 
was venial compared with the verbosity of 
those writers who, winter by winter, report 
the doings of the different packs of fox¬ 
hounds. It was soon found out m this branch 
of literature that a catalogue of the places to 
which the hounds ran—Snob’s End, Mile 
Cross, and the like—-palled upon the reader. 
Two expedients then presented themselves— 
either to describe thehorses which ran, or 
their riders. Mr. Whitehurst combines both 
methods. No objection can be taken to the 
first of these. We suppose that hunting-men 
like to be told of Sunbeam or Student, to 
hear that they are “ as hard as nails,” « have 
coats like satin,” are “ clinkers,” and the like. 
These may be the modem equivalents of 
Virgil’s “ ardua cervix, brevis alvus, obesaque 
terga.” Soon this, too, grows tedious. A 
stronger stimulant must be employed. This 
is found in recapitulating the noblemen and 
gentlemen who appeared at the meet, together 
with a few of the ladies, often with a com¬ 
pliment to their looks or their horsemanship. 
Hunting-folk, it seems, are so vacuous, or have 
so much idle time upon their hands, that they 
enjoy reading long lists of names; but what 
can be said of the taste which writes in a 
newspaper of one lady, “ an elegant horse¬ 
woman and a grand performer across country,” 


or ef another, “ a very neat rider is the lady, 
who goes well to hounds, and is not wanting 
in perseverance ? ” It is somewhat trying to 
a reviewer, whatever hunting-men may think 
of it, to find the same run (and that a very 
commonplace one) described in two different 
chapters (pp. 98, 127). The Prince of Wales 
has lately been hunting, for the first time, 
with the Exmoor Stag-hounds. Several days 
with them are here described, which may 
amuse those who would know how the only 
wild red-deer in England are chased. 

Fishermen who are attracted by the title to 
take up this book are likely to be dis¬ 
appointed. Of its thirty-nine chapters one is 
given up to an account of pilchard-fishing off 
Penzance, and a sop is flung to trout-fishers 
at p. 229. At Farningham the writer learnt 
“ that the prospects for the fly-fisher are more 
favourable than ever.” There is not another 
word bestowed on the gentle craft. 

For the rest, during frost the writer inspects 
the stables and horses belonging to several 
companies and associations for breeding and 
selling hunters. At one of these establish¬ 
ments we are told that “ the box in which 
Stockwell stood is shown as an historical 
fact” an enigma past ordinary comprehension. 
The manner in which the business and stock-in- 
trade of these companies are described savours 
too much of puffing to render any further 
notice of this part of the book desirable. 

Several chapters are devoted to the Coaching 
Club. Those who have never witnessed its 
meets may be gratified by them, but even 
enthusiasts can have too much of this descrip¬ 
tive writing. It is interesting to find an 
authority, however, stating that the price of 
good coach horses has more than doubled in 
the last fifty years. When the Brighton 
coach horses were sold at the end of last 
season, they produced £80 each on an average, 
and that during the dull period of the year. 
The farmers have had so much advice given 
them of late by their well-wishers that we 
hesitate to point out to them these remarks. 
Yet a practical farmer should be able to 
compete with a company in rearing horses, 
especially if the profits of the business at all 
resemble those in the following story of Mr. 
Whitehurst’s:— 

“A foreigner of distinction went the other 
day to a dealer, asking for a pair of steppers, 
and, wishing to make it understood that he 
required a perfect match, he threw down a pair 
of exquisite kid gloves, saying, * You under¬ 
stand me, they must be comme fd, and I do not 
care what money I shall pay for them.’ * What 
did you do for that particular oustomer ? ’ I 
enquired of the dealer. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I 
picked up two very nice-looking horses for 
£250, and sold them to him for £600.” 

But here we gladly part from these sketches, 
whioh need no very cordial welcome on their 
reappearance within two covers after the 
fashion of a book. They have few merits 
and many faults. We can ride hunting over 
and over again very contentedly with Sir 
Roger's hare-hounds, or with Squire Laving- 
ton and with Lord Chiltern and the Brake 
Fox-hounds; but after Mr. Whitehurst’s 
monotonous records of hunting prowess, we 
close the book, and murmur, 

“Aut tineas puces taciturans inertes, 
Aut fugiea Uticam aut vinctus mitteris llerdam.” 

M. G. Watkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Afghan Knife. By Robert Armitage 

Sterndale. 3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Our Bohemia. By Mabel Collins. 3 vols. 

(Tinsley Bros.) 

The Owe of Souls. By J. Maelaren Cobban. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Breton Mills: a Romance. By Charles 

J. Bellamy. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons.) 

Under the Bells: a Romance. By Leonard. 

Kip. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mb. Stbbndalb expands the title of his book 
in the running head-lines to A Stroke with 
an Afghan Knife ; but as the knife does not 
appear at all till the third volume, and is 
then employed in an event which affects only 
two of the secondary characters of the book, 
and not those who play the chief parts, the 
name has not been happily chosen. Grace 
Luflon : a Tale of the Indian Muting, would 
have much better expressed the nature of the 
story, which has a few introductory scenes in 
Florence, and thence moves to India, where it 
continues to the close save for an episodical 
chapter thrown in at the very end, and deal¬ 
ing with events eighteen years later. It is as 
a novel of Indian life that the story must be 
judged; and though Mr. Sterndale cannot be 
fairly ranked with Col. Meadows Taylor, 
and has not given us a book exhibiting such 
intimate local knowledge or such originality 
as Mr. Allardyce’s City of Sunshine, yet he 
has done his work on the whole vigorously 
and readably. He has chosen Berar as the 
theatre of nearly all his Indian scenes, and 
has freely adapted to his purpose various 
episodes of the Mutiny, so that in a general 
way, though without attempted precision in 
details, his Nawab Syed Ali seems to answer 
to Nana Sahib—or, perhaps to his agent, 
Azim ullah Khan—and his Rani of Asalghur to 
the Rani of Jhansi, whose very name, indeed, 
Lakshmi Bai, he confers on his fictitious 
Rajpoot princess. The English station 
characters are well drawn, though scarcely 
with the vividness that meets us in Chronicles 
of Dusty pore ; but the chief pains have been 
taken with two native personages, who are 
assigned only subordinate parts in the plot, 
but are more individualised than the re¬ 
mainder. Both of them are Mohammedans— 
the one a deputy-magistrate, rogue, traitor, 
and pakka bad/mash all round; the other a 
soldierly, honest, Wahabi fanatic. Mr. 
Sterndale seems to have a greater knowledge 
of, and interest in, the Indian Moslems than 
he has with regard to the Brahminioal popu¬ 
lation ; and part of his book is taken up with 
a defence of the Wahabis, as being, from 
their principles of strict obedience to the 
Koran, less likely than ordinary Mussulmans 
to raise the Jihad, or Holy War, against the 
tolerant English rule. His last chapter is 
highly anti-Russian, and depicts two of his 
characters as fighting on the Turkish side in 
the late war; but he does not make very clear 
how the Ottoman rule in Europe is better for 
its subjects than the Moghul one would have 
been for India had the Emperor of Delhi 
succeeded in expelling the English in 1857. 
The book has been carelessly read for press, 
and has more than its fair share of typo- 
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graphical errors, such, for example, as “ Haioun- 
Tai ” for “ Hatim-Tai ” in one place, though 
the name elsewhere appears correctly. 

Our Bohemia is a collection of about a dozen 
short tales and sketches, of which only two 
hare any connexion whatever with the social 
Bohemia, and even that merely indirect. 
They have, one and all, a somewhat crude and 
unfinished character, more as if the writer had 
not cared to work them up, than as if she 
could not have done so had it been her 
pleasure. One or two of the sketches, not 
Ming strictly tales, but more fanciful attempts 
at embodying certain vague ideas of spirit- 
thought, are curiously like some now quite 
forgotten pieces of the same kind by John 
Sterling, which there is little probability that 
Miss Collins has ever seen; but the best item 
in the whole three volumes, to our mind, is the 
first of all, because it has a clearly defined 
motive. It represents the alienation which 
srizes hold of the promised husband of an 
actress of amiable character and unspotted life 
on seeing her act a male part, that of a bored 
and vicious young nobleman, with such vivid¬ 
ness of personation that he is unable to believe 
that she is not revealing evil in herself which 
he had never suspected, and therefore breaks 
with her. This, though but in outline, is a 
really vigorous sketch; but the others, albeit 
none is without some cleverness, lack its 
merit. 

Mr. Cobban’s name has been hitherto un¬ 
known in literature, but the book which forms 
his maiden effort is of considerable promise, 
and has much pith and raciness. The story 
is of an energetic vicar, aided by a not less 
diligent, but far less intelligent and sympa¬ 
thetic, curate, coming into a long-neglected 
rural parish, where the small-farming and 
labouring class is sunk in coarse vacuity and 
ignorance. The curate’s one panacea is to 
get everybody to church, which he expects to 
work as a charm in despite of a dull mumbled 
service, and a vet duller sermon, couched in a 
dialect perfectly unintelligible to the sluggish 
and wholly untaught hearers. The vicar, con¬ 
trariwise, has a higher view of things, and is 
altogether formed of finer clay; butevenhedoes 
not understand his flock, and carries into his 
dealings with them too much of the spirit of 
his former calling as an officer who has to do 
with mutinous privates, instead of that of a 
physician trying to cure refractory patients 
against their own will. In its degree, and allow¬ 
ing for quite other surroundings, the conception 
recals that of Edgar Tryan in Qeorge Eliot’s 
Janet'* Repentance , and this impression is 
deepened by the really excellent dialogue, in 
which the thoughts and language of peasants 
are given as we have seen them nowhere else 
save in Qeorge Eliot, not even in Mr. Hardy’s 
novels; and with some passages whioh dis¬ 
play genuine humour, disclosing that under¬ 
current of pathos which the truest humour 
always contains. The book is by no means 
perfect of its kind, and the conclusion in par¬ 
ticular is weak in comparison with the earlier 
part, besides being somewhat huddled up, and 
with some rather hazy pathology introduced. 
But the merits far outweigh any such minor 
defects. 

The Breton MiU* is a story of American, 
not of Armorican, life, and “ Breton ” is a 


family name, not a topographical one. Its 
chief interest for English readers lies in 
showing that the strife between labour and 
capital is as embittered, and the economical 
problems involved as intricate, as here in 
England, despite the presence across the 
Atlantic of several conditions which might 
reasonably be expected to modify the whole 
question seriously. The politicians in this 
country who suppose that a wider franchise, 
a more generally diffused education, a 
superior adaptiveness on the part of the 
artisan class, a levelling of those feudal 
barriers which still divide various social 
grades from each other, and the removal of 
legal checks in dealing with property, chiefly 
as regards the transfer and acquisition of 
land, would end the quarrel here, may learn 
from the pages of The Breton Mills that all 
these advantages, even though capped by the 
existence of still practically unlimited free 
soil, easily obtained, as an outlet for the 
surplus population of any State in the Union, 
do not seem to relax the tension one whit. 
So far, in giving what seem on the whole 
truthful sketches of New England factory-life 
as it now is, and that quite unlike what one 
has heard and read of Lowell, the book has a 
certain interest and value. But viewed from 
its personal side, and as a story of society, it 
is peculiarly offensive, and exhibits a curiously 
debased moral tone, albeit quite unconsciously. 
An outline of the plot will show what we 
mean. At the outset, we find the young heir 
of the Breton Mills betrothed to a very 
beautiful girl, daughter of a rich widower, 
but who rather passively tolerates than 
returns her lover’s passionate attachment. 
He is much interested in the condition of 
the factory hands—or “help,” as it seems the 
New England phrase is—and goes to hear an 
itinerant agitator speak at a meeting. He is 
much attracted by the man’s physioal beauty 
and intense earnestness, of which he speaks to 
Bertha Ellingsworth, the young lady in ques¬ 
tion. She, a soulless sensualist of the com¬ 
paratively inactive and refined type—in short, 
a milch-cow kind of woman, albeit the writer 
heaps every epithet of admiration on her to 
conciliate the reader’s good-will—conceives a 
passion for this man at first sight, and her 
conquest is completed by his saving her from 
a mad dog, whereupon she suggests to him 
that he may kiss her as his reward. She 
elopes with Curran on the very day fixed for 
her marriage with Philip Breton; and the 
next stage in the narrative is that her father 
at once marries her maid, a handsome factory 
girl of the actively sensual and tigress kina, 
who had offered herself to Curran and been 
rejected, and thirsts thenceforward for revenge 
on her former mistress for having won his love. 
After a time, Bertha Ellingsworth turns up 
again, bearing her maiden name, and goes back 
to her fathers house, to be sought again in 
marriage by Philip Breton, master of the 
mills by his father’s death, and economic 
regenerator of the operatives. Her step¬ 
mother lets him know that she has a child by 
Curran living, but the knowledge of her 
seenpng disgrace makes no difference to him, 
and he presses his suit, asking her only if there 
be any legal barrier to divide them. She 
declares there is not, and the marriage takes 
place. It turns out, however, that she had 


been legally married to Curran, but, when 
sated with him and tired of his unchanging 
affection, had privately applied to a disrepu¬ 
table attorney to-procure her a divorce without 
giving her husband any notice, and, on re¬ 
ceiving the document, coolly abandoned him 
and her child. But she has been cheated 
with a forged document purporting to be a 
divorce granted by the court in Utah—there 
are, by-the-by, thousands such illegally issued, 
though genuine otherwise, by that very court 
—and her stepmother, with two other persons, 
actuated by greed, one of them being the 
attorney in question, tells Breton that she is 
guilty of bigamy, and is liable to imprison¬ 
ment as a felon by the State laws. He 
shelters her from all knowledge of the fact, 
and, in order to secure her, sells his interest 
in the mills and prepares to start for Europe. 
Warning is given to the deserted husband, 
who gives chase to the carriage in which 
Breton and Bertha are driving to catch the 
train which meets the steamer, and is killed 
by a fall from the horse he is riding. The 
two get safely to Europe, and Breton at last 
wins the love of the callous strumpet who 
has so infatuated him; while the author evi¬ 
dently thinks that he has composed a moral 
and beautiful tale, with an edifying close, 
which is that Breton keeps the secret of 
Bertha’s marriage to himself being invalid, 
to avoid hurting her feelings, while she leaves 
her baby, so far as we hear, to chance 
charity thenceforward. 

Mr. Kip's romance is of a much less objec¬ 
tionable kind. It is a story of an old family 
feud between two great French houses, and 
its scene lies in ana round the cathedral of 
a city of Guienne during the reign of 
Francis L, a date fixed by the mention of 
Lionardo da Vinci’s visit, though the writer 
professes to leave it indeterminate. He has 
taken a good deal of pains with his nar¬ 
rative, but by a hundred various indications 
shows that he has not any sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the time and place with which he is 
dealing, and thus constantly fails in local 
colour. It will suffice to exemplify this defect 
by saying that he introduces a “ Grand Duke 
of Mantua ” into the story, and traces up 
the feud between the houses of Courtrai and 
De Martelle to a quarrel between Grimoald de 
Courtrai and Ebroinde Martelle in the presence 
of King Clovis and Queen Clotilda about six 
hundred years before the introduction of sur¬ 
names. Again, though it is true enough that 
there is more likeness than difference between 
human beings in all ages, nevertheless the mode 
of expressing the very same feelings varies from 
age to age; and Mr. Kip has made his early 
sixteenth-century characters think and talk 
after the fashion of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. That his diction should 
be a little stilted here and there is, perhaps, 
not unpardonable in what is professedly a 
mediaeval romance; but he entertains a pre¬ 
judice against the harmless words a and the, 
whose frequent absence where the eye looks 
naturally for them is designed to make the 
style quaint, but succeeds only in making it 
ungrammatical. Apart from these faults, 
however, there are some good descriptive pas¬ 
sages in the story; notably the account 
of the deformed artist-priest, and the closing 
scenes, when Loys de Martelle is driven to 
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sanctuary after the chance-medley homicide 
of Amulf de Courtrai, his friend, and brother 
of his betrothed. 

Riohabd F. Ltttledale. 


OUBBENT LTTEBATTTBB. 

Abraham Lincoln. By Charles G. Leland. 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) The publishers of the 
series of handy volumes known as “ The New 
Plutaroh” are cosmopolitan in their selection 
of subjeots. From "Judas Maocabaeus” to 
"Abraham Lincoln” is a wide stretch, both 
geographical and chronological. If another 
biography of the late President of the United 
States were necessary, the task could not have 
fallen into better hands, for Mr. Leland gives 
us in this oompact little volume, in plain and 
simple language, probably all that it will ever 
be necessary or important to know concerning 
the extraordinary career of a by no means ex¬ 
traordinary man, whose immediate notoriety 
was the result of accident, but who, owing to 
the momentous events of his official life, and 
far more to its shocking termination and its 
sequences, has been elevated into an historical 
character of great importance. It is to Mr. 
Leland’s credit that he does not olaim for his 
hero the attribute of greatness, in any sense, 
but contents himself with the declaration that 
" he was always simply and truly a good man.” 
This, few, if any, will be disposed to deny. 
But, if the biographies of all good men, or all 
men as good as he, were to be written, the 
British Museum and our other libraries would 
be taxed beyond their capacities for their 
accommodation. That Lincoln’s biography 
should be written, and well written, may be 
conceded, for the reasons already stated, 
and, so far at least as this country is con¬ 
cerned, Mr. Leland’s volume may be safely 
acoepted as the standard authority on the 
Subject. The very brief aooount of Lincoln’s 
nomination as the presidential candidate, 
although perhaps technically correct, does not 
reveal the real secret of it. That he was not 
the choice of the people is proved by the faot 
that at the election, although he received a much 
larger number of votes than either of the other 
candidates, the combined majority against him 
reached nearly a million of votes. Mr. Seward 
was the favourite candidate of his party; but it 
was well known that, if he were nominated, 
the Demooratio party, North and South, would 
unite upon a candidate, and his defeat be 
rendered certain. Mr. Seward was therefore 
quietly eliminated from the list, and Mr. Lincoln 
selected, really as a man of so little importance 
that he could be sacrificed without any com¬ 
punctions of party conscience. No one believed 
in the possibility of his election, and least of all 
the Democratic party itself, which, having a 
domestio feud to settle, deemed this a fitting 
and safe opportunity, and so put two candidates, 
Douglas and Breckenridge, in the field. Their 
Combined vote reached upwards of two millions, 
which, if given to either candidate alone, would 
have defeated Lincoln by nearly 300,000 votes. 
These are details, however, which no biographer 
of Lincoln has thought it worth while to record, 
and they are of no consequence so far as his 
subsequent career is concerned. That no 
one, at that juncture, could have more success¬ 
fully steered the ship of State through its perilous 
voyage may be safely conceded. Somewhat 
paradoxically, it is probable that his very want 
of statesmanship made him the best practical 
statesman of the day. His memory deserves to 
be perpetuated, and Mr. Leland’s little book will 
help to do it. The portrait which is given is the 
best and most characteristic we have ever seen 
of the Martyr-President. 

Mb. Cubnow bases his claim to be accepted 
M the author of a satisfactory Englieh History 


for Schools (Philip and Son) upon “ his own 
long experience as a teacher.” It is evident that 
this experience has stood him in some stead. 
He knows how to condense his narrative, not 
by running over an infinite number of small 
points, but by picking out a few important 
points to which he wishes to direct attention. 
Unfortunately, he has only got up his subject 
instead of knowing it. Not only is it evident 
that he has no conception of the real meaning 
of the social changes which he knows only from 
the outside, but he makes extraordinary slips 
in ordinary matters of fact. He tells us, for 
example (p. 11), that the Teutonic races in 
general, and the English in particular, were 
called Franks; that the Danes (p. 20) spoke 
the same language as the English. Still more 
odd is Mr. Cumow’s account of the causes 
which led to the execution of Charles I. The 
second oivil war, which most people believe to 
have had a great deal to do with the matter, is 
not even mentioned. We are told that the 
army olamoured for the King’s death, then that 
“ a Parliament sat ”—whether the Long Parlia¬ 
ment or some other does not appear—“ which 
decreed that the King should !>e brought to 
trial.” The decree, however, whatever its con¬ 
stitutional effect may have been, appears to 
have been entirely useless, as it was neoessary 
to apply Pride’s Purge “ in order to ensure the 
passing'of a Bill to this effect.” 

Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708-14. Pre¬ 
pared by Joseph Redington, Esq. The best that 
can be said of the state of the English army in 
the reign of Queen Anne is that it was better 
than the French. The payments to the officers 
were always in arrear, at one time nearly two 
years overdue. The “undertakers” for bread 
and bread wagons found equal difficulty in 
obtaining their remittances. Dr. Robinson, 
afterwards well known as one of the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries at the Treaty of Utreoht, was ready 
to sink under his great necessities. He could 
get no money from the Crown, and all his reward 
for thirty years’ service was a “ poor preben¬ 
dary ” at Canterbury. The agent for the 
prisoners of war at Plymouth was in such want 
of money that he proposed to open the prison 
doors and let the captives free. Their charge 
was £20 a day; he had not twenty shillings in 
the world, no one would lend him a shilling, 
and his feelings taught him that the prisoners 
should not be kept in constraint to starve. This 
general want of pence produced many sugges¬ 
tions for increasing the revenue. One economist 
proposed a tax on bachelors, another a duty on 
journeymen tailors, a third on bachelors, mar¬ 
ried men not having children, and diversions. 
In spite of the poverty of the oountry, the 
Lords of the Treasury were providing food for 
future antiquaries in the publication of succes¬ 
sive volumes of Rymer's Foedera. The ruinous 
condition of the Government records seems to 
have attracted considerable notioe. Bentley’s 
memorial for the arrears of his salary as Keeper 
of her Maj esty’s Library was minuted— ‘ ‘ Enquire 
whether there be a perfect catalogue of the 
Queen’s Library, both books and manuscripts.” 
In 1709-10Addison became Keeper of the Records 
in the Birmingham Tower in Ireland. His first 
thought was for an arrangement of the papers, 
his seoond for a suitable salary. The claims of 
William Paterson, the founder of the Bank of 
England,, and the merits of William Penn, are 
set forth in the pages of these Treasury papers. 
The petition of Charles Povey, who had set on 
foot a halfpenny post, and the proposal of Dr. 
Maynwaring for purifying foreign goods, are 
for very different reasons among the most 
curious papers calendared in this series. We 
think that W. Delaum (p. 67), who proposed to 
increase the revenue by a general insurance of 
house property against fire, is a misprint for 
Delaune, and that Kingsmore (p. 99) should be 
Kings wear. 


A Bibliography of the Writings of Charles 
Dickens, by James Cook (Kerslake), contains a 
great variety of details regarding the several 
editions of his works not contained in the 
sketch which forms part of the Dickens Diction¬ 
ary l*y Messrs. Pierce and Wheeler. The list of 
the publications which begins this pamphlet of 
viii.—88 pages is a classified, not a chronologic*I» 
one, and is divided into " Chief Works of Fic¬ 
tion,” “ Minor Works of Fiction,” “ Miscel¬ 
laneous Works,” “ Christmas Books,” and 
“ Christmas Numbers.” This is all very well, 
and of course the dates can be picked out one 
by one, or be found in Forster’s Life of Dickens ; 
but we ought to have had it in addition here 
also. Beside the usual details as to the original 
form and ciroumstanoes of publication, and as to 
each re-issue down to the present time, to be 
looked for in any work of the sort, there is also 
information about the rise in price of the first 
editions, some acoount of plagiaristio titles and 
continuations, of the periodicals which Diokens 
edited, of the biographies which have appeared, 
and a quantity of miscellaneous ana oocupving 
the last five-and-twenty pages, among which, 
may be specified a number of poetical addresses 
to Dickens, including pieoes by Father Prout, 
Sir T. N. Talfourd, Mrs. Norton, Thomas Hood, 
and Bret Harte. The particulars are thus very 
full, and the pamphlet, though without any 
independent literary pretensions, is likely to 
prove a standard of reference for its speoial 
topic. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol. XLVHL (Murray.) The most important 
paper in the present volume is undoubtedly 
Capt. W. J. Gill’s account of his travels in 
Western China and on the eastern borders of 
Tibet—the journey for which he recently 
received one of the Society’s gold medals. The 
paper is accompanied by valuable and elaborate 
tables of astronomical, hypsometric, and other 
observations, as well as a very full itinerary, 
extending to fifty-seven pages of small type. 
The route-map of Capt. (Hu’s journey, which 
has been reduoed with great care by the Society’s 
draughtsman from the traveller's original draw¬ 
ings, collated with other material, is an excellent 
one, and the information therein will be found 
of the greatest use for remedying the short¬ 
comings of our existing maps. The paper next 
in order and importanoe is an acoount of tbs 
geographical results of Sir D. Forsyth’s mission 
to Kashgar, by Capt. H. Trotter, another 
engmeer officer and gold medallist of the 
Society. This paper is illustrated by a capital 
map of Central Asia, which gives the oountry 
as far as Peshawur on the south-west. Other 
good papers in the volume are Mr. Seebohm’s 
“ Visit to the Valley of the Yenisei,” Mr. St. 
Vincent Erskine’s "Journeys in Southern 
Mozambique” in 1873-76, Mr. A. 0. Bailie's 
" Report on the General Features of the Interior 
of South Africa between Barkly and Gubulu- 
wayo,” and Mr. Delmar Morgan’s “The Old 
Channels of the Lower Oxus.” The pauoity of 
maps in the volume before us, as compared with 
those of former years, is very noticeable, there 
being only two small maps in addition to those 
particularised above. This ohange, however, 
is no doubt attributable to the liberal manner 
in which the Monthly Record of Geography is 
illustrated. As we gave in a recent issue a few 
statistics regarding the present position of the 
French Geographical Society, it will be interest¬ 
ing to note in conclusion that, according to the 
list prefixed to the Journal, the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society now oonsists of eight honorary 
members, fifty-eight honorary corresponding 
members, and 3,337 fellows. 

Home Comforts : a Book of Useful Facts for 
Housekeepers (Ward, Lock and Co.), seems to 
have reached its sixtieth thousand, and may 
therefore dispense with much recommendation 
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from us. It contains a great number of valuable 
hints on very varied topics; but its distinguish¬ 
ing; peculiarity appears to be that it regards 
gelatine with the same favour with which the 
teetotallers, who we see are about to celebrate 
their jubilee, regard water, though the modem 
speoifio can scarcely allege the high authority 
of Pindar. 

The tenth volume of the Proceedings of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute, whioh has just been 
published (Sampson Low and Oo.), contains the 
text of the papers read at the nine ordinary 
meetings of the session of 1878-79, together with 
a report of tire discussions thereon. The most 
noteworthv among these papers are that by 
Signor D’ Albertis, on “New Guinea: its Fitness 
for Colonisation,” and Prof. Owen’s, on “ The 
Extinct Animals of the British Colonies.” 
Considerable interest also attaches to Mr. Alex. 
Rogers’ paper on “Life in India,” and to 
portions of Mr. John Noble’s “Observations 
on British South Africa.” From the Beport 
of the Council we gather that the Institute 
is making very satisfactory progress, no 
fewer than 215 fellows having joined it in 
the last year; of these, however, 119 are 
non-resident. The total number of fellows 
now reaches 873, and it may be hoped that the 
financial position of the Institute will soon 
warrant its establishment in a permanent home 
of its own. The Council have under considera¬ 
tion, we observe the question of awarding 
medals for oonspiouous service in or to our 
Colonial or Indian Empire, such expression in¬ 
cluding personal bravery and any important 
invention or discovery, whether scientific or 
geographical. In conclusion, we would call the 
attention of other societies to a very useful 
feature in the volume before us, viz., the list of 
contents of all volumes previously issued, as 
the adoption of such a plan as this in the publi¬ 
cations of learned societies would materially 
facilitate research. 

Messes. Ward and Lock have brought out 
a new edition of their Sabbath Belli chimed by 
the Poeti. In spite of its somewhat affected 
title, this volume deserves the success it has 
attained. Independently of their technical 
merits, the drawings by Mr. Birket Foster— 
which have been engraved on wood and printed 
in colours by Mr. Edmund Evans—oannot fail 
to give keen pleasure by the reminiscences 
which they will awaken and the associations 
which every reader will connect with them; 
while the selection of “chimes” from the 
English poets is, on the whole, judicious and 
fairly representative. But how came Words¬ 
worth, pre-eminently the poet of the affeotions, 
to be omitted ? Surely, to go no further, these 
characteristic lines might have found a place:— 

“ Whether men sow or reap the fields. 

Divine monition Nature yields. 

That not by bread alone we live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give; 

That every day should leave some part 
Free for a sabbath of the heart: 

So shall the seventh be truly blest, 

From mom to eve, with hallowed rest.” 

Le Mahomitanisme en Chine et dam le Turke- 
itan oriental is the title of a valuable work by 
the French Consul-General, M. de Thiersant, 
lately published by Leroux in two volumes. 
From a literary point of view the book is cer¬ 
tainly deficient in many ways. It is very 
wordy, repeats the same information too often, 
lacks method and arrangement, and altogether is 
wanting, in style, directness, and order. Still 
it contains a great deal of important matter, 
and deserves tne careful study, not merely of 
Orientalists, but of all who take any interest in 
the future of Asia. In spite of all we have 
heard about the Ponthay insurrection, the 
Mohammedan province of Eastern Turkestan 
(now Chinese territory again), and the rest, it 


will probably be news to most people that there 
are some twenty millions of Moslems in China; 
that they are a fine, energetic, progressive race, 
distinct from the rest of the Chinese, and re¬ 
taining traces of their mixed origin and their 
Arab blood; and that these strangers, who for 
twenty years held the whole power of the 
Celestial Empire in check, are likely to play the 
premier rdle in the future drama of Chinese 
politics. M. de Thiersant’s book, with all its 
faults and redundancies, is full of startling in¬ 
formation of this kind, which seems to be as 
true as it is astonishing to the average-minded 
general reader. 

Biocide's Education Manual. (Blaokie and 
Son.) This manual is intended to be an annual 
publication, and promises to be a useful one. 
It comprises the text of the official Code; the 
principal departmental letters of the year which 
bear on the interpretation of its provisions and 
on the general administration of the Educa¬ 
tion Act; lists of training colleges and of 
Her Majesty’s inspectors; the Syllabus of 
Examination for Certificates; copies of the last 
papers of questions; and some useful hints, 
drawn up by an elementary teacher of much 
experience, designed for the guidance of those 
who desire to obtain recognition as teachers by 
the Education Department. These various 
particulars are not otherwise easily accessible 
except in the form of a bulky Blue-book, and 
Messrs. Blackie are doing a service to a large 
class of teachers, both in ease and in posse, by 
bringing them together in so compendious a 
form and at so moderate a price. 

The Educational Code of the Prussian Nation 
in its Present Form. (0. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
The English public is, as a rule, very ill 
informed as to the system of instruction in use 
in Prussia, but has a vague notion that a 
minute and somewhat pitiless and pedantic 
set of rules fetters the action both of teachers 
and of the people in that country. The trans¬ 
lator has therefore done well in this little book 
to present, in a clear and succinct form, the 
actual regulations affecting the primary sohools, 
the gymnasia, the universities, and technical 
academies. The latest of these regulations, 
those introduced by the law of 1872, affect many 
details which are just now of special interest 
in our own country— e.g., compulsory attend¬ 
ance, the ourriculum both of the People's Schools 
and of the Beal Schools, and the provision for 
granting professional diplomas to teachers. 
Those who desire information on these points 
will find it set forth with all needful fullness 
and exactness, but in a very concise shape, in 
this little book. 

Child and Child Nature. By the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow. Translated by Alice M. 
Christie. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
The name of the authoress of this book is well 
known to all students of German educational 
literature as that of one of Frobel’s most affec¬ 
tionate and enthusiastic disciples, and as one of 
the most skilful expositors of the theory of what 
is called the Kindergarten system of infant 
training. Miss Christie has made an admirable 
and very readable translation of the Baroness’s 
later work, and has evidently acquired, in the 
performance of her task, considerable sympathy 
with that system and an insight into its most 
important principles. The book will be of special 
value to those who desire a more exact know¬ 
ledge of Frobel and his work than is to be 
gained from the somewhat meagre and superficial 
Kindergarten manuals which have been lately 
published in England. 

We have received the Transactions and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the 
Library Association, a very handsome volume 
of about 200 pages small folio, printed at the 
Chiswick Press. Beside the reports of the 
first year’s work of the association it contains 


no less than twenty-one papers, with extensive 
tabular appendices and a full abstract of the 
discussions at Oxford. The papers are for the 
most part upon practical subjects, whioh are 
handled in a very practical manner. Titles 
such as "Practical Points in the Preparation of 
a General Catalogue of English Literature,” 
“ Is a Printed Catalogue of the British Museum 
practicable P” and still more, papers on “The 
Badcliffe Iron Book-oase,” “ Indicators,” “ The 
Demy Book-scale,” “The Filing of News¬ 
papers,” &c., &c., speak for themselves. Even 
when the subject offers scope for historical 
treatment, this, if it appears at all, as in 
the Bev. H. E. Reynolds’ elaborate paper on 
“ Cathedral Libraries ” and Prof. Aoland’s on 
“The Radoliffe Library,” is kept in subordina¬ 
tion. Something of a professedly “ philoso¬ 
phical ” and “ aesthetic ’’ element indeed is 
contributed by Dr. Seligmann’s paper on “ The 
Signification of Libraries, Past and Present.” 
The ponderous Teutonic title, however, rather 
over weighs the trite erudition and oommonnlace 
observations of which the paper oonsists, ana it is 
therefore not in too violent contrast to the prac¬ 
tical character of the volume. There is a more 
vague and unpractical air about Mr. Axon’s 
paper on “ Professorships of Bibliography,” 
which, though very well written, hardly touches 
its professed subject. The very extensive and 
carefully compiled tables at the end of the 
volume are not the least valuable part of it. 
They consist of elaborate returns as to the 
cathedral libraries, containing information 
under twenty-three heads, and compiled by Mr. 
Reynolds. Mr. Shore follows with a tabular 
list of old parochial libraries in England and 
Wales, running to nine pages, and recording 
their character and condition. Mr. W. H. 
Alnutt, of the Bodleian, adds to his paper on 
« Printers and Printing in the Provincial Towns 
of England and Wales ” a “ Table of Places with 
their Earliest Specimens of Typography.” These 
tables contain a vast amount of information 
which has never hitherto been brought together. 
The volume is “ crowned” by a very extensive 
Index compiled by Mr. Tedder, whioh seems to 
us to be the very ne plus ultra of indexing. 
Altogether this is a volume whioh, alike to the 
practical librarian and to those interested in 
libraries, must prove indispensable. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. 0. Kegan Paui, and Co. announce 
for early publication in one large quarto volume 
Songs from the Published Works of Alfred 
Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, with Musical 
Accompaniments. Among the names of com- 

S who contribute to the collection will be 
those of Messrs. Arthur Sullivan, 
Gounod, Otto Goldschmidt, Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, Sir J. Benedict, Messrs. Joachim, 
Blumenthal, Stanford, &o. Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
director of the Philharmonic Society, aots as 
editor. 

The Sooiefy for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge will publish in October, in their series of 
“ Early Chroniclers of Europe,” England, by 
James Gairdner, and France, by Gustave Mas¬ 
son ; and in that of “ The Fathers for English 
Readers,” Gregory the Great, by the Bev. J. 
Barmby; Saint Ambrose, by the Rev. Dr. B. 
Thornton; Saint Basil the Great, by the Bev. 
R. Travers Smith; and The Venerable Bede, by 
the Rev. G. F. Browne. They also announoe 
The Gallican Church, by the Bev. Julius Lloyd; 
Great English Churchmen, by W. H. Davenport 
Adams; Military Religious Orders of the Middle 
Ages, by the Rev. F. 0. Woodhouse; and 
Narcissus: a Tale of Early Christian Times, by 
the Bev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 

Mr. Nassau Senior’s Conversations with 
Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire , 
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from 1860 to 1863, edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Simpson, is in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blaokett. 

Messes. 0. Keoan Paul and Co. will publish 
this autumn New Poems, by Mr. Edmund W . 
Gosse ; Lyrics and Idylls, with other Poems, by Mr. 

E. C. Stedman; Gottlob, et cetera, by Mr. William 
Young; The Girdle Legend of Prato, byCanon 
Jenkins ; The Truce of God, by Mr. William 
Stevens; A Life's Idylls, by Mr. Hugh Conway; 
Verses and Translations, by Hr. Lowndes ; and a 
volume of verse by “A Farmer,” who has 
devoted to poetry some of the many “wet 
days ” which have lately interfered with agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

Me. D. Kennedy, Jun., author of Colonial 
Travel, has in the press a work entitled, 
Kennedy at the Cape. 

The title of Major Serpa Pinto’s work 
describing his journey aoross Africa is The 
King’s Rifle; from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
across Unknown Countries. It is derived from 
the fact that, on his departure for his expedi¬ 
tion, the King of Portugal presented him with 
his own rifle, a weapon valued at £500. As an 
indication of the perilous nature of the journey 
it may be mentioned that, of the entire force 
composing the expedition, and numbering over 
100, only two or three survived, the rest 
having been destroyed by savages, wild beasts, 
fever, &c. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres gives notice that the Louis Fould Prize, 
endowed by the founder with the sum of 
20,000 frs., will be awarded for the first time in 
1881. The subject is The History of the Arts 
of Design down to the Age of Pericles. By “ the 
arts of design ” are meant soulpture, painting, 
engraving, architecture, as well as the indus¬ 
trial arts m their relations to them. The works 
sent in for this competition will be submitted 
to a oommittee of five, three of whom will be 
members of the Academy of Inscriptions, one a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and one of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. The competition is 
not limited to Frenoh subjects. 

Messes. Chatto and Windus's list of an¬ 
nouncements for the coming season will comprise 
an important fine-art publication in imperial 
octavo, with 147 fine wood engravings (uniform 
with Chatto’s History of Wood Engraving); The 
Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters, trans¬ 
lated and edited from the Hohme series by A. 
H. Keane, M.A.I.; Rowlandson the Caricaturist, 
a selection from his works, with anecdotal de¬ 
scriptions of his famous caricatures, and a sketch 
of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries, with 
400 illustrations in facsimile from his works, 
by Joseph Grego, author of the Life of Gillray; 
Dr. Brewer’s new dictionary, The Reader’s 
Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories ; a new work by Mr. Swinburne, A 
Study of Shakespeare in Three Periods; Eliza¬ 
bethan Demonology, by T. Alfred Spalding; 
The Marquess Wellesley: a Sketch from Life, 
by Mr. McCuliaah Torrens, M.P.; a new 
edition of Thornbury’s Haunted London, re¬ 
vised by Edward Walford, M.A., with 
Fairholt’s illustrations; A Handbook of 
Potttry and Porcelain, by Hodder M. Westropp; 
Travel and Trout in the Antipodes, by “Bed 
Spinner” (Wm. Senior); The Philosophy of 
Handwriting, with facsimiles of 134 auto¬ 
graphs ; A Fear’s Work in Garden and Green¬ 
house for Amateur Gardeners, by George Glenny; 
a new volumeof Hunting Sketches in Tents, 
by George Bowers; and new novels by Justin 
McCarthy, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Charles Gibbon, 
and Ouiaa. 

The Habitation in Relation to Health, by Prof. 

F. S. B. Francois de Ohaumont, is the latest 
addition to the " Ma n uals of Health ” pub¬ 


lished by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

The new novel, Young Mrs. Jardine, by the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman, is shortly 
to be issued, in three volumes, by Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Messes. W. H. Allen and Co. will publish 
in the course of a few days The Russian Army 
and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-1878, by 
F. Y. Greene, First Lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Military 
Attachd to the United States Legation at St. 
Petersburg. 

We understand that, d propos of the 
recent “Beport on Convict Prisons” a new 
work is about to appear, entitled Convict Life, 
by one who has actually served six years out of 
a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. The 
publishers are Messrs. Wyman and Sons. 

Messes. C. Keoan Paul and Co.’s announce¬ 
ments for the ensuing season include the first 
volume of Mr. James Geddes’ History of the 
Administration of John de Witt, Grand Pensionary 
of Holland, which will treat of the events of the 
period between 1623 and 1654; the Bev. S. Baring 
Gould’s work on Germany, Present and Past-, 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s Portugal, Old and New, 
with illustrations and maps; Mr. Algernon 
Taylor’s Notes on an Autumn Tour in Guienne; 
Count von Moltke’s Notes of Travel in France, 
Rome, (fcc.; and the story of a naturalist’s 
expedition in Central Africa, entitled jjfatalele- 
land and the Victoria Falls, with numerous 
illustrations from the sketches and specimens 
collected by Mr. Frank Oates, the subject of 
the narrative, who fell a victim to fever soon 
after he had reached the famous Falls of the 
Zambesi Biver. Mr. William Cory contributes 
the first part of A Guide to Modem English 
History, from 1815-30; and from Mr. Sayoe we 
are to have an Introduction to the Science of 
Language, in two volumes. There are also Mr. 
Spedding’s Reviews and Discussions: Literary, 
Political, and Historical ; the Hon. George 0. 
Brodriok’s Thoughts on Politics and Education ; 
and A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner's and 
Shipmaster’s Practical Guide, by Mr. Joel, 
H.M. Consul at Brindisi. 

Messes. Sampson Low and Co. are prepar¬ 
ing for publication A Forbidden Land: 
Voyages to the Corea, by E. Oppert, the first 
European who has penetrated into the interior; 
Breton Folk: an Artistic Tour in Brittany, by 
Henry Blackburn, with 171 illustrations by R. 
Caldecott; Madame de Rimusat's Memoirs, 1802- 
1808, by Paul de Rdmusat, translated bv Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey ; British Goblins: Welsh Folk-Lore, 
Fairy Mythology, Legends and Traditions, by 
Wirt Sikes, U.S. consul for Wales, with 
illustrations by J. H. Thomas; The Serpent 
Charmer, by Louis Bousselet, translated by 
Mary de Hauteville; An Involuntary Voyage, 
by Lucien Biart; Eldmuir: an Art Story of 
Scottish Home Life, Scenery, and Incident, by 
Jacob Thompson, jun.; The Australian Abroad : 
Branches from the Main Routes round the World, 
by James Hingston; Our Square Circle, a novel 
by the late J. Hain Friswell; Oxford Days ; or, 
How Frank Ross obtained his Degree, by A 
Resident M.A.; and The Begum’s Fortune, by 
Jules Yerne. 

A work of some importance, entitled The 
Churches of Yorkshire, has just been commenced. 
The literary matter is being supplied by Mr. 
W. H. Hatton, editor of the Bradford Daily 
Chronicle and Mail, and the technical work and 
illustrations by Mr. W. F. Fox, proprietor of 
the Age. The sketches appear every Wednes¬ 
day in the Chronicle and Mail, and they are to 
be republished on toned paper, in book form, 
with an engraving of each church, in monthly 
parts for binding. The first sketch gives an 


acoount of the ancient church of Hartshead, 
near Dewsbury, which is about to be restored. 

Messes. Oliver and Boyd, of Edinburgh, 
will publish in October a Pronouncing Gazetteer 
of the World, Descriptive and Statistical. The 
pronunciation of the names is given in a 
phonetic form, and the etymology and meaning 
are added in very many cases. 

Messes. Macntven and Wallace, of Edin¬ 
burgh, announce for publication:— Masters in 
History: Biographical Sketches of Gibbon, Grote, 
Macaulay, Motley, by the Bev. Peter Anton ; 
Great Novelists : Biographical Sketches of Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lytton, by James Crabbe 
Watt; a volume of Scripture Lessons for the 
Family (illustrated), by Lady Hope, of Carriden, 
author of Our Coffee-room ; Dicky and his 
Friends, by Adeline Sergeant; The Flooding 
Light of Ringfinnan (illustrated), by L. T. 
Meade, author of Scamp and I, Water Gipsies, 
&c.; and Wives and Mistresses : the Thirty-first 
Chapter of Proverbs applied to Modern Times, by 
Mrs. Stevenson, author of The Symbolic Parables. 

Messes. Pickering and Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion :—The Bampton Lectures for 1879, by the 
Rev. Prof. Wace; the fifth volume (completing 
the work) of Mr. Shirley’s History of the County 
of Monaghan ; Manchester al Mondo: Contempla¬ 
tions of Death and Immortality, Jephtha’s 
Daughter: a Play, and Miscellaneous Poems, by 
W. St. Clair Baddeley; Meditations in the Tea 
Room, by MP.; Sengs and Verses on Sporting 
Subjects, by R. E. Egerton Warburton, author 
of Hunting Songs; &c. 

The forthcoming number of the Biograph con- 
taws, among others, short sketches of Lord 
Desart, E. J. Beed, M.P., and Sir Henry 
Taylor. 

We understand that, with a view to the 
coming general election, a Scotch publicist and 
politician is preparing, from the “ secular ” 
point of view, a manual of the Disestablish¬ 
ment Question. It may be expected to appear 
some time in the course of next year. 

Mb. Adolf Dux has just republished, in a 
collective form, under the title Aus Ungam, 
several of his German articles on the present 
literary and social condition of Hungary. 

Me. Karl Blind will contribute to the 
October number of Fraser “ Reminiscences of 
Prince Napoleon and European Demooraoy,” 
containing personal recollections from the time 
of his sojourn at Paris as one of the diplomatio 
representatives of Baden and the Palatinate 
during the German revolution. 

In fiction, Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
promise a library edition in three volumes of Mr. 
Duffield’s new translation of Don Quixote ; Mr. 
George Meredith’s The Egoist: a Comedy in 
Narrative, three volumes ; Old Celtic Romances, 
translated from the Gaelic by Dr. Joyce; new 
editions, in one volume each, of Popular Romances 
of the Middle Ages, by Sir George Cox and Mr. 
Hinton Jones ; of Tippoo Sultaun: a Tale of the 
Mysore War, by Cel. Meadows Taylor; of The 
Return of the Native, by Mr. Hardy ; and of 
Within Sound of the Sea, by the author of 
Blue Roses ; while juvenile readers are to have 
Tales from Ariosto re-told by a lady, and Parted, 
by N. R. D’Anvers. 

The Beport of the Cambridge Free Library 
and Museum shows a steady progress. It is 
very satisfactory to learn that the reference 
library, to which free access is allowed, has 
been extensively used during the past year 
without a single volume being lost or damaged. 
Among the purchases are fourteen additional 
sheets to Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, com¬ 
prising the “Additions and Corrections,” only 
three copies of which are known to be in 
existence, and which have never been published 
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Pbof. Geddes has, through the Times, in¬ 
formed the public of oertain literary work on 
whioh Mr. Jenkins, secretary to the Cabul 
Embassy, was encaged before his death. We_ 
may add that when a student at Aberdeen 
Mr. Jenkins carried off a prize open to the 
University for an essay on Charlemagne. 

Messes. Boutledge announce—as a com¬ 
panion volume to The Baby's Opera and The 
Baby’s Bouquet—Under the Window: Pictures 
and Rhymes for Children, containing sixty-four 
pages of original illustrations from designs by 
Kate Greenaway. 

The Revue Critique of September 20 contains 
reviews by M. H. Gaidoz of Prof. Bhys’ Lectures 
on Welsh Philology, and by M G. Perrot of Prof. 
Paley’s Homeri quae nunc exstantan reliquis cycli 
carminibus antiquiora jure habita sint. 

Messes. 0. Began Paul and Co.’s theological 
publications will include Mr. Cheyne’s new 
Translation of and Commentary on The Prophe¬ 
cies of Isaiah ; Mr. E. B. Nicholson’s edition of 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews, in which, for 
the first time, the fragments of this famous lost 
Gospel will be systematically collected and 
translated, with notes and discussions on the 
external and internal evidence relating to it; 
also, by the same editor, a Commentary on the 
Gospel according to Matthew, which, in the early 
centuries of our era, was supposed to have been 
a translation into Greek from the Aramaic 
original of the former book; and A Pulpit 
Commentary, edited bv the Bev. J. 8. Exell, on 
whioh a huge number of contributors are 
engaged. They also announce a volume of 
Sermons by the late Dr. Coghlan, of St. Peter’s, 
Yere Street, and one of Sermons to Naval Cadets, 

5 reached on board the Britannia by the Bev. 

. N. Dalton, tutor to the sons of the Prinoe of 
Wales; Mr. Clodd’s new book, giving a sketch 
of the life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
from a purely historical standpoint; Dr. Owen’s 
Banctorale Catholicum; or, a Universal Martyr- 
ology ; Mr. Kent’s Corona Catholica, in which 
his epigram on the accession of Leo XIII. 
appears with translations into upwards of fifty 
languages by as many different scholars; Per 
Crucem ad Lucem, in which Mr. Allies, one of 
tire earliest converts to Rome during the Oxford 
Catholic movement, has collected the various 
treatises in which he explains the views which 
led him to become a Catholic; and also, from a 
similar point of view, The Anglican Ministry: 
its Nature and Value in Relation to the Catholic 
Priesthood, by Mr. Arthur Hutton, with a Pre¬ 
face by Cardinal Newman. 

Me. Augustus Geeguss, Professor of 
Aesthetics at the University of Budapest, has 
for some time been engaged in preparing for 
the Hungarians a critical account of the life 
and works of Shakspere. The first volume is 
now almost ready, and will be published at 
Budapest in October by Maurus Bith. 

Pbof. B. K Douglas has written, for the 
valuable series of works on “ Non-Christian 
Religious Systems ” published by the Society 
for Promotiag Christian Knowledge, a volume 
on Confucianism and Taouism. He has, we 
understand, made considerable use of the great 
Chinese Cyclopaedia recently purchased by the 
British Museum, and noticed] at the time in 
these columns. 

Among Messrs. Routiedge’s announcements 
we notioe: — The Book of Shakspere Gems ; 
True as Steel, byMdme. Colomb; The Roll of 
the Drum, by B. Mounteney Jephson; The Day 
Dawn Library; The Dog Picture Book; &e. 

Messes. Houghton and Hammond, of Bir¬ 
mingham, the publishers of Old and New 
Birmingham, propose to issue on December 1 
the first number of a new popular monthly 
magazine for the Midlands to be entitled 


Mid-England. We are glad to see that speoial 
attention will be paid in the new venture to 
local archaeology, which has been too muoh 
neglected in the past. 

The Sooiety for the Extension of University 
Teaching (Tower Hamlets District) has arranged 
for several courses of lectures during the winter 
at the Medical College, London Hospital. Mr. 
T. Dunman will lecture on Physiology, Mr. 
W. R. Morfill on English Literature, Mr. J. 
Bonar on Political Economy, and Mr. S. B. 
Gardiner on English History. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge have in preparation Frozen Asia: a Sketch 
of Modern Siberia, by Charles H. Eden; Re¬ 
claimed : a Tale, by the Rev. A. Eubule-Evans ; 
and a large number of new editions of their 
successful books for the young. 

We learn from the Nation that the late Gen. 
Hood is said to have left a MS. history of the 
war whioh he had intended to publish this 
autumn. 

The New York Herald, in announcing the 
death of Mr. Leonard Montefiore, which occurred 
on the 6th inst. at the Ocean House, Newport, 
R.I., mentions that one of the main objeots of 
his visit to the United States was the study of 
the so-called “Socialistic” developments exhi¬ 
bited at the Oneida Community and in similar 
organisations. 

Routledge’s Christmas Annual for 1879 is 
entitled- The Stage Door: Stories by those who 
enter it. Among the contributors are some of 
the leading actors and actresses of the day. 

A coeeesfondent writes:— 

“By the death, on Sunday week, of Dr. John 
Aitken Carlyle, a link in the connexion between 
the Scotch Uterary society of the past and of the 
present has been broken. Dr. Carlyle was about 
six years the junior of his better-known brother, 
having been born at Ecdefechan, in Dumfriesshire, 
on July 7, 1801. He was educated for the medical 
profession, and practised for a time. But he 
substantially devoted himself to literature and 
linguistic acquisition. His knowledge of Italian 
was wide; and when competence came to him he 
encouraged the teaching of it by a generous en¬ 
dowment in Edinburgh. Hia excellent prose 
translation of Dante’s Inferno is the most notable 
literary work he has left behind him, although he 
has also written some magazine articles which 
may yet be collected and republished. He also 
edited Irving’s History qf Scotland. Dr. Carlyle’s 
bonhomie ana culture caused .him to be much ap¬ 
preciated in Edinburgh sooiety. He will be best re¬ 
membered, however, by those who have seen him as 
the companion of his brother in many along walk by 
the banka of the Nith. The two men were very 
different in their tastes, but were at one in perfect 
simplicity of life and sincerity of motive; ana a pro¬ 
vincial writer was guilty of only a slight rhetorical 
exaggeration when he described their oompanionship 
as ‘ Truth and Tenderness walking arm-in-arm.’ Mr. 
Carlyle, although he has lately lost two loyal coad¬ 
jutors—a brother by death, a niece by marriage 
—is in excellent health.” 

We have received a catalogue of the collection 
of rare early-printed Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer-Books belonging to Mr. J. R. Dove, of 
Huddersfield, whioh is to be sold by Messrs. 
Gapes, Dunn and Pilcher on Ootober 8. It 
contains 139 numbers, and many of the speci¬ 
mens were unrepresented at the Oaxton Exhi¬ 
bition. 

The Roman Society di Storia patria is just 
sending out the first volume of the text of the 
famous Regesto di Far fa. 

Pbofs. Caeduoci and Monaoi have under¬ 
taken an edition of the poems of all the Italian 
troubadours who wrote in Provencal. 

The first number of a new fortnightly 
political and literary Review, entitled La 
Nouvelle Revue, is to appear in Paris on October 


1. Its staff includes a great number of names 
well known in France and abroad. 

The Historical Museum at Frank furt-on- 
the-Main has obtained a collection of valuable 
Goethe memorials from the heirs of the late 
bookseller, Oarl Jiigel. 

It is stated that the German novelist, Berthold 
Auerbach, is writing his memoirs. 

A new novel by E. A. Konig, whose writings 
are received with so much favour in Germany, 
is announced to appear this month under the title 
of Schuld und Siihne. 

The well-known Director of the Vienna 
Theatre, Herr Laube, is engaged upon a book on 
the German stage, which he will entitle Mein 
Testament. 

The deaths are announced of Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, of Berlin; of Mrs. J. Norman 
Lockyer; of Mr. J. B. Smith, first President 
of the Anti-Oorn Law League; and of two Polish 
writers, Casimir Ladislas Woycicki and Prinoe 
Thomas Wareg-Massalski. 

In the current number of the Archivio Storico 
Italiano, Signor Saltini publishes some in¬ 
teresting letters from the Medicean archives in 
Florence, giving an account of the visit paid by 
the young son of Cosmo L, in 1548, to Philip 
of Spain, who was then at Genoa. Signor 
Baucni contributes a paper on “ Piocinino in 
the State of Siena ” (1455-56), and the Italian 
League formed against him chiefly by the means 
of Aeneas Sylvius. Baron de Beumont gives a 
very interesting account of the library of 
Matthias Corvinus and its fortunes. 

The second volume of the Bibliotheca Historica 
Italica, which has just appeared, contains the 
“ Codex Diplomaticus ” of Lodi, edited by 
Signor Cesare Vignati. The documents whioh 
it contains extend from the year 759 to 1157, 
when Lodi lost its independence and fell under 
the power of Milan. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the early history of Lombardy 
and to that of the development of the Italian 
municipalities. It is rendered more valuable 
by an excellent Preface, in whioh Signor Vignati 
gives a graphic sketch of the history of Lodi. 

A new and more stringent code of regulations 
has recently been printed for the guidance of 
students attending the University of St. Peters¬ 
burg. It re-afflrms the statute of 1863, and 
prohibits the students from holding concerts, 
as also dramatic, reading, and other publio 
assemblies. Beside his residential ticket the 
student will reoeive a ticket of admission to 
the lectures, which he will be bound to carry 
always with him, and show, when required, to 
either of the university inspectors or members 
of the oity police force. The university police 
may from time to time visit the students* rooms, 
particularly in the event of their failing to 
attend lectures punctually. The students are 
prohibited from having in their possession books 
or prints of a seditious character and printed 
matter of an indecent kind. Out of regard for 
their good name, they are to refrain from visit¬ 
ing improper localities. They must be present 
in the lecture-room before the professor arrives, 
and remain till the conclusion of his lecture. 
If a student is absent more than three days 
from his class the cause of his non-attendance 
must be notified to the inspector. 

Dubing the coming winter, a young Russian 
historian, M. Gravirovski, intends to deliver a 
series of lectures in St. Petersburg on some of 
the more prominent episodes in the reign of the 
present Czar. 

r . Among communications whioh will appear in 
the Transactions of the Russian learned societies is 
one of some interest by M. Braun, on the Natural 
Resources of Northern Russia. It will embody 
the results of a visit made in the summer of last 
year, and attempt to explain the causes which 
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hare retarded the material progress of the 
northern districts of Russia. 

M. Turgenief intends passing the coming 
winter in St. Petersburg. It is said that he 
wishes to make himself more closely acquainted 
with the present aspects of Bussian social li/e 
than his residence in Paris permits. The an¬ 
nouncement also encourages the hope that the 
result may be yet another work from the pen 
of the famous Bussian novelist. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

M. BtTSS, a West African missionary, has 
recently paid a visit to the town of Salaga, on 
the Upper Volta, whioh was reached for the 
first time by M. Bonnat some three years pre¬ 
viously. M. Buss met with a friendly reception, 
and it is thought that there will be a favourable 
opening for Europeans at this place before long. 
Salaga is believed to contain 50,000 inhabitants, 
and, from its position, is a commercial oentre of 
some importance; at present, however, slave¬ 
dealing is the ohief traffic of the plaoe. 

The French Trans-Sahara Bail way Commis¬ 
sion are said to be considering plans for the 
exploration of Central Africa whioh will have 
to be carried out before any steps can be 
taken towards the commencement of the line. 
Measures are also to be taken for the develop¬ 
ment of the salt mines, whioh appear to be 
regarded as the key of the Soudan. 

It is in contemplation to utilise elephants for 
the transport of merchandise from the West 
Coast of Afrioa into the interior, and a company 
has lately been formed in Liberia for oarrying 
out the scheme. 

A periodical, which is to appear twice a 
month, has jilst been started at Paris under 
the title of Bulletin du Canal Inter ocianique, 
the mission of whioh will be to keep before the 
public the projects for cutting a ship-canal 
through the American isthmus. 

The Moscow Gazette states that a telegram has 
been received, via Peking, from Col. Prejevalsky, 
dated August 18 (30), in which he says that 
the expedition arrived at Shatohzho on June 
20 (July 2), having successfully traversed 
the desert of Khamisku, which latter has an 
average elevation of more than 5,000 feet. The 
oasis of Shatchzho, which has an elevation of 
3,500 feet, is, according to Col. Prejevalsky, 
very fertile. On the south it is defended by a 
rampart of mountains, extending from Lob 
Nor, on some of whioh there is perpetual 
snow. The expedition remained on these 
mountains till the end of July, afterwards pro¬ 
ceeding to Ehlassa. All its members were well, 
and the scientific work was progressing satis¬ 
factorily. 

Mgr. Hamer, the Vicar Apostolic of the 
Province of Kansu, has lately made an interest¬ 
ing journey across the extreme north of China 
Proper, in company with a party of Belgian 
missionaries, on his way to his diocese. He 
went in the first instance to Peking to obtain 
the necessary passports, and then made his way 
via Changchia-kow (better known as Kalgan), 
in the Qreat Wall, across a tract of country but 
little known to Europeans, to Lanohow-fu, the 
capital of Kansu. 

Mr. Favenc, who recently returned to 
Queensland from Port Darwin, is about to 
publish, with illustrations, an account of his 
successful journey across a large portion of 
Northern Australia when in command of the 
Queenslander expedition for the survey of the 
line for the proposed Transcontinental railway. 

In hisjust-published report to the Foreign 
Offioe, U.M.’s Consul at Saigon mentions a 
curious fact respecting the natives of the 
oountry, vis., that the great toe of eaoh foot is 


separated from the others like the thumb of the 
hand, and can be used in much the same 
manner, but of course in a limited degree. 
This is what is meant by the term Giao-chi or 
Kiao-tchi, the native name of the aborigines. 
It is still the distinctive mark of an Annamite, 
but it is not usually seen near Saigon, being 
now oonfined to the more northern districts of 
Indo-China, where the race has remained more 
distinot. This name and peculiarity are evi¬ 
dently of great antiquity, for they are men¬ 
tioned in Chinese annals so far back as 2300 b.o. 
as belonging to one of the four barbarian tribes 
on the frontiers of the Chinese Empire. 

Dr. Baxter, of the Church Missionary 
Society’s station at Mpwapwa, East Central 
Africa, has recently made a three weeks’ journey 
into Ugogo, and we believe that his account of 
his trip, as well as Mr. Last’s notes on the tribes 
between Mpwapwa and the coast, will shortly 
be made public. The Bev. J. C. Price and Mr. 
H. Cole nave lately left England to join the 
mission-station, the staff of which has been 
reduced to two, owing to illness and other 
causes. 

M. Paul Soleillet, having recruited his 
health, and delivered a course of lectures in the 
principal towns of France on the subjeot of a 
Trans-Sahara railway, has again started for 
Western Africa, in company with Col. 
Flatters and Capt. Bordier. The party are 
about to explore the country along the proposed 
route for tne railway from the Senegal side. 
Their operations will be carried on under the 
auspices of the committee recently appointed by 
the President of the French Republic, and it is 
expected that their journey will oooupy at least 
six months. 

The latest intelligence from the West Coast 
of Africa states that the gold mines at Axim, to 
which reference was made in the Academy of 
September 6, were still in active operation, 
though nothing is known as to the results of the 
workings. A dense bush surrounds the town 
itself, and the road to the mines is described as 
still a wilderness. There is undoubtedly gold 
in the neighbourhood of Axim, but at present, 
at any rate, it is only obtained with great diffi- 
oulty. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR THOMAS CUMBERWORTH’S WILL. 

Bottesfoid Manor, Brigg: September, lt7>. 

The accompanying will has been transcribed 
by me from a contemporary oopy in the Bishop’s 
Registry at Lincoln. Matthew Hutton copied a 
few lines of the early part into his collections, 
which now form Harleian MSS., vol. 6,952, and 
this fragment, which former antiquaries have 
taken for the whole of the document, was printed 
in The Topographer and Genealogist, voL i., 
p. 258, and again by me in my English Church 
Furniture, p. 181, as a note to the inventories of 
magnificent furniture which Sir Thomas Cumber- 
worth gave to the Church of Somerby, near Brigg. 
Had I been aware that what was before me was 
but a small and relatively unimportant fragment, 
I should either have omitted it or searched for 
the original, and given the document entire. 
I trust I should have followed the latter course, 
for it is one of the most curious and interesting 
English wills in existence. Probably no docu¬ 
ment of the time brings more clearly before us 
the state of religious feeling four oenturies ago 
with regard to death and prayer for the dead. 
The notices of books therein are of some impor¬ 
tance, and it is pleasant to know that the good 
knight possessed, as well as tomee of theology, a 
“ Boke of the Talys of Oanterbery.” 

There is much excuse for Hutton’s careless¬ 
ness in giving but a small portion of the docu¬ 
ment. I have never met with fifteenth-century 
writing which was more difficult to make out. 

Edward Peacock, 

i. 

“In the name of gode and to hys loveyng Amen. 
I Thomas Cumbyrworth, knyght, the xv day of 
ffeberjr the jer of owre lord M 1 cccc and 1, in cler 
mynde and hole of body, blessed be gode ordan my 
last wyll in this wise ffolowyng. ffirst I gyff my 
Sawle to gode my lorde k my redemptur my wrechid 
body to De beryd in a chitte 1 with owte any kyste* 
on the north yle of the paryche kirke of Someretbv 
be my wyfe, and I will my body ly still, my mowth 
opyn vnhild’ xxiiij owrys k after laid on bere with 
owtyn anythyng jiereopon to couer it hot a sheit & 
a blak cloth with a white crose of cloth of gold, hot 
I wyll my kyste be made k stand by k at my 
bereall giff it to hym that fillis my grave. Also I 
gif my blissid lorde gode for my mortuary ther I 
am bered my best hors with my best sadill and the 
hemas jiereto and at Stayn* k Arghum* a mortuary 
as law will. Also I give owre blissid lady k her 


1 A sheet. 

1 A coffin. In the churchwardens’ acconnt-book 
of Louth, Lincolnshire, for 1616, occurs a payment 
of xx 4 to “ Thomas Garfar [for] makyng iii kystes 
for corses of deede.” 

* Uncovered. A.-S. helan, to cover. 

‘ A decayed parish, now united with Withera, 
near Lonth. 

* Argam, or Ergham, near Bridlington, York¬ 
shire. 
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oolage at Lincoln, par to byde, a hole westment of 
red velnet cloth of gold and blak ]»led with white 
cloth of gold etwyne and both copis of the rate & 
my beet cote of armes. Also I gif to Sayn Katheryn 
and to hir hows of Lincoln* a cope with a white 
velnet with grene Brannche^ perem A with myne 
armee on the bode. Also I giff to the hone of 
Thornton’ a cope of redde Telnet opon satyn 
orfrade with white damaeke embrouded. Also I 
giff to the Charterhowe at Hull 9 my best chali 3 
gilte. Also I will principaly that my dettys be 
qwyt A acorded with and where that I haue done any 
wronge or extorsion A I not acorded perefor, that 
may be knowed reasonabily I wil it be amend in al 
the hast that . . . may. Also al my howsald 

seruants A out of owsald A al my tenantes al that 
pe have offendyd me A det they owe me nnoknane 
to any man, bot to pame A me. And of dettes of 
sernantes . . . A of the rent owyng to me of 

tenants, I will be for giffyne to some the to halfe, 
to some pe third parte or foute parte be disoreasion 
of my seotnres as they knowe I am holdyn . . . 
A myne affecon. I for giff all manner of men al 
that pe haue offendid me praying all men that I 
haue offendid to for giff me, A my secturs to aske 
for gifnys for me for charite when or where thay 
think it ned. Also I will that my lord cardinal of 
Yorke 9 hare a pare of bedya of gold meynghed 
with oorall, a tabelit of gold emperlid A enameld 
with emaugea with in. Also I will my lord of 
Santasae 10 haue a pare of bedya of xij bedya with 
the gaudys gilt which I gart make, with a litill 
round . . . ryng of gold to hing pam by, with 
halfe let? [sic] paron. Also I will my lord Crom¬ 
well” haue a pare of bedys of xij bedya with the 
gaudee pe whilk my lord Cardinall gaue me A a ryng 
with al of a litill Talo. Also 1 .will that euere man 
that has fee or doything of me haue a pare of bedys 
of pekok fedyrs or of bone or tre whilke I gart make 
A by tharfor, and all other gud frendes as far as 
they may strech, in remembrans to pray for me for 
charite. Also I will my chauntre preate haue my 
lityll ores [?] of gold, and ther successors with the 
pels of the croase perein, a peis of the peler that 
owre lorde was skowrged opon parein, a peis of the 
Rooke [?] pat owre lady mylk . . . 19 and the 

ele of Saynt Katheryn A of Sant heyght in glassis 19 
and I noil that the kirk of 8tayn have the littill 
halfe . . . that es with relikys. Also I will 
that the kirke of Someretby A my chauntre preates 
and ther succesaura haue pe chalis, bokya, vest¬ 
mentes, copvs, supplys, ij snperaltura, sensu res, 
orossys, candilstyks of laton or coper and gilt, as 1 
in my life deuided pam be indenture. Also I will 
that all the onornents ordend be me for ye auter of 


9 The Gilbertine priory of Saint Katherine in the 
south suburb of Lincoln.— Mon. Ang., vi., p. 968. 

’ The Augustinian canonry of Thornton-upon- 
Humber, Lincolnshire.— Mon. Ang., vi., p. 324. 

9 The Carthusian priory of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
founded by Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk.— 
Mon. Ang., t., p. 19. 

9 John Kemp, Archbishop of York 1426-52. 

10 Thomas, Bishop of St. Asaph. His surname, 
if he had one, does not seem to have been recorded. 
He succeeded to the see January 27, 1450, and was 
deprived January 28, 1463. 

** Ralph de Cromwell, Lord Cromwell of Tatter- 
shall, 1422-55. 

19 The milk of Our Lady was exhibited in many 
places on the Continent. There is a list of several 
of these in the Oentleman's Magazine, 1853, ii., p. 
332. Calvin said that there was hardly a town or 
convent where some of it was not to be found 
[Treatise on Relict, Eng. Trans., Edinb., 1854, p. 
209). It was to be seen m several places at Leioester 
(Brand. Antiq., ed. 1813, ii., p. 5), and in the chapel 
of Windsor Castle (Mon. Ang., vi., p. 1364). Some 
was shown to Erasmus at Walsingham. He tells 
ns that what he beheld was something enclosed in 
a glass vessel, which looked like powdered chalk 
tempered with white of egg (Coll Peregm. Religionit 
ergo). 

19 The legends tell us that after the martyrdom 
of St. Katherine, her body was carried by angels 
to Mount Sinai, and that from her bones a miracu¬ 
lous oil exuded. The relics of several other saints 
have been reputed to possess this property of giving 
forth holy oil. 
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the rode loft, for the orossis A for obetes with vest¬ 
ments A chalis A all othir things be indentur gyfen 
to my chauntre prest to kepe by pe awiss A owr- 
sight of myn hayres pai A it to worship A serue 
god in the qwer of Someretby kirke on heledays 
after the oraynall A . . . pereto I ordand, pe 

bokys A vestmentes ala velle, as to serue my chauntre 
preste dayle. And I will al this ordand to my 
chauntre A to worship gode with in the kirk A 
the quere of Someretby be kend be my chauntre 
prate as they er deuyded be indentur. And my 
said chauntre prate A peir successorea be at 
evynsonge, matins A messe in the said qwhere of 
heledays to do the for sad sendee with note as I 
have ordand. And I will ... to myne hayres 
of the kepyng of per part of pe godes gyuyne be me 
to pe chauntris A to pam A to peir successors 
deuidid. Also I will the parson of Someretby, 
Ergham A Stane A per successours haue the lands 
& rentis pat I haue gynyn pam for euer, paying my 
chauntre prate A per successorea peir annewete 
3 erely A pray for me A my wiff in pe messe A in 
the bede bedyng on sondays, A for al other as after 
the will of gode we ar beholdyn to gar pray for, 
A kep my obit A my wiffe 3 erely with derige A 
messe A belle ryngyng. And I wil it be doyn at 
Someretby with note be the parson A my chauntre 
prate if it may A that my said chauntre prate 
araye the autarus A owre sepultures with blak 
auterclothis A the couerlid of blak A the clothis of 
gold ordand pereto. I wil tha haue tham A finde 
ij serges 1 * burnyng opon owre sepultures [at] dereges 
A owre ij messe tymes A I will my chauntre presto, 
he of the trinitie auter haue my boke of grasdaw 
A he of owre lady autre my boke of q’dedew of the 
sowde, to pam and ther successorea And I will 
the parson of Someretby haue my gret boke of dauid 
sauter, as was the ffrerys, A ye parson of Ergham 
haue my boke of actif life A the parson of Stayne 
haue my boke of passion, thay Hkane [to] haue me 
in mynd and my meditacions A dan Will 3 am Gaun- 
sted will I haue my boke de vita Xpi. Also I will 
my lord of Welles 19 haue i hors worth iiij H or the 
walew A my maister Richard his sonne 9 a hors of 
iiij li or the valo, and John Standrop a hors of xl>, 
or the valo, A this mony to be paid for this hors if i 
haue none so gode of my nowne if the mono that 
my lord of wells awes me thay to fother A help my 
last will to be performed, of my landys as they 
promyst me. Item I will my chambre prates haue 
my trove [?] mylne A the thonne of pame pe to 
aimer A the totber of yame the tother almar 19 whilk 
i ordnid for kepyng of vestmentes and I will pat 
ai huselandes, renttys, annuetes, tenementea, that 
haue gyfyn pam A all thynges writtyn in this will 
ofor or devided be indenture to pame and peir 
successors for eure more. Also I will my nevew 
Robert Constabull hafe the blak bedys of xxij pat 
[I] oft wered be my girdill A ij old rynges with ij 
great salsers in pam A my blak buke pat my wiff 
wirkid for me A the gret boll of siluar with armys 
of Stayne on ye top, he to leue it to pe right hayres 
of Someretby A the best and bole armyng harass pat 
I hafe A mv best axe for werre, and I will he haf 
the whitte bede with merletes of silke with oonaturs 
pereto for the canibnl for the hall, for the chapill 
A the auter, A I will he hafe in Someretby mv Mat 
carte and j of my best cartbors A my best plogh and 
j of my best plogh horrs, A the best borde for the 
hye dese A all pe side burdes lyyng defsely in the 
hall A tbe best potte A panne in the kechyn A all 
the ledes standyng fast in the furaas so he haske 
noth of right nor travers not with my secturs, bot 
se A help pam my will par in like as I haue hordsnd 
him in pe maner of Sometby and vndyr the same 
condicion aforsaid. And I will my nese Annes his 
wiffe haue a pare of bedes of corail gawdid with 
gold A a ryng with a didemund perein A my boke 
of the talys of Canterbery. I will my nese 
dame Annes Constabull haue a payre of bedes 
of oorall and my neyBse Elizabeth her doughter a 
red gurdyll of gold A all the perill [»ic] on the gret 
clout [me] A all the whit pellin pat I haffe, A my 
neysse Janet hir doughter haue a blak girdyll of 


14 Large tapers. 

19 Leo de Welles, sixth Lord Welles, slain at 
Towton. His son, “ Master Richard,” the seventh 
lord, was beheaded in 1469. 

> • An almary, a cupboard or large chest. 
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gold, all thay to pray for me. And I will that 
Wiliam Constabull haue j hole harass of plate best 
next the baslard hamast pat I boght gilt. Also I 
will my newew Hugh Percy haue the baslard that 
his fader wichid me A the xl* that he haws me to 
by with a pare of bedes to him and a nodyr pare to 
my nese his wife, of gold, to pray for me. I wil 
scho haue pame or the mony and I will my newew 
his sone haue a hole harass of plate A a naxe of 
were A my nese his daughter pe pere A the opan- 
ges [?] of my wifys knyttyd to gedyr in a clowte. 
Also I will that hew erase pe fadyr baue my bor 
sper A my nese his wife hafe a pare bedes of gold 
A a gold ryng with a diademund par in A xfor 
Cresse a hors, best of my stabull safe iij A a hole 
harmor of plate A my swirde A I will his brodyr 
hugh Cresse haue a horsse of my stabull best next 
sane his brodyr A a habnrzion, ye best prikyng 

haxe psten [sic] pereto A my dagar. And I will 
his sister haue a . . . silke girdyll with gilt 

harass. Also the abot of Thornton 1 ’ hafe a pare 
bedes A v* iiij 9 pat he awes me A I will the abbot of 
Newsome , 19 of Haunby , 19 pe prior of Markeby , 90 
of Thomholm , 91 of Newslede 99 A of Elsam , 99 the 
prioris of Coton , 94 of Irford , 99 of Legbum" A of 
Grenefeld, 9 ’ haue . . . a par of bedys of corail 
as far as that I haue may laste, A after giff pam 
gette* 9 bedes. AI will that my nese Dam Elizabeth 
Melton hafe xl‘ of the iij pounds that she ows me 
to by hir a par bedes with to pray for me A she to 
giff as my maud to dam John Wade A dam Elizabet 
Thorp to ilkon vj> iiij 9 . . . to by pam bedea 

with to pray for me opon. Also I will thar be gyfyn 
to the v nones Ihon of Cumberworth doghtyrs A to 
my ij cosyns nones in Staynfeld A to dam Alys Bol¬ 
in an A to ilkon of pam a pare bedys of yete A of 
mony trebull of alms that shall be gyfyn to odyr 
nones, A I will the prior of Bridlington 99 hane the 
box for goddes body 90 with the coueryng oner hit 
that hings in the chapyll, A pe reclus of pe grae fote 

at Lincoln 91 haf my roll of prayers A vj 3erdes of 


11 William Medelay was elected Abbot of Thorn- 
ton-on-Humber in 1443, and died 1473 (Add. MSS. 
6116, fol. 631). 

19 Newsome, Newhouse, or Newhus, was the 
first monastery of the Fremonstratensian Order in 
England (Mon. Ang., vi., p. 865). It was situate in 
Lincolnshire, not far from Thomton-on-Humber. 
No list of the abbots is known. 

19 The Premonstratensian house of Hagnaby, 
near Spilsby, Lincolnshire. The place is still com¬ 
monly called Hannby. 

90 A house of Blaok Canons near Alford, Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

91 Thonholme Priory was an Augustinian house 
on the west bank of the River Ancholme, in the 
parish of Appleby, Lincolnshire. 

99 A Gilbertine house on the east bank of the 
River Ancholme, near Brigg. 

99 An Augustinian house, near Brigg. 

9 4 Nun Cottam, or Cotham, a Cistercian nunnery 
in the parish of Keelby, Lincolnshire. 

99 A Premonstratensian nunnery on the Lincoln¬ 
shire wolds. 

99 A Cistercian nunnery near Louth. 

99 A Cistercian nunnery near Alford. 

99 Jet. 

99 Most probably Robert Willy (Prickett, Hitt, 
of Priory Ch. of Bridlington, p. 85). 

90 The pix in which the Holy Enoharist was 
reserved. In this country it was usually in the 
form of a little cup of precious metal. Sometimes, 
though rarely, it was made in the shape of a dove. 
An engraving of the vessel and its oovering may be 
seen in Rock’s Church qf our Pothers, iii., part ii., 

p. 206. 

91 That is, the recluse of the grices or steps. 
There is now, and must have been from very early 
times, a long flight of steps at Lincoln leading from 
the upper to the lower part of the city. At the 
bottom of these steps stood tbe Church of the Holy 
Trinity, and here commonly dwelt an ankress. In 
1383 the ankress was called Isabella; in 1453 a 
woman called Matilda supplied her place. In that 
year one of the Tilneys of Boston oequeathed to 
“ Domine Matilde incluse infra ecelesiam Sancte 
Trinitatis at grasus in civitati Lincoln vj 1 viij 9 

rc. Instruc. for Parish Priests, E. EL Text 

, p. 88). 
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blanket k vj ^erdes of lynne doth k trebull of almea 

that a prions shall haue. Also I will that Robert 

■>1 

Gwdyk schall haue my litill rede Pm lynyd with 
blak bawdekyn k a ryng with a part of pe polar 
that owre lorde was skirged with k my best furred 

f owine and x akore shepe of the best at Someretby. 

; I will that John Bubnan haue my gret bedea of 
laumber'* with a ryng of vnicora home” by pam k 

my signet of golde k my furryd martill & y — 
scheepe of ye best at Stayne or Lymber or Bondby, 
k I will that John Broghton have schepe, halfe 

wedyrs,” halfe yowes” of ye best next k my ryng 
with the grene stone for the crampe” k my rede 
aawf lynyd with wdwet * my best dobull gowne. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh : Sept. 22, 1879. 

In your notice of our Library and Travelling 
Map of Scotland in your last number you 
state that our claim for having used private 
surveys in constructing the map falls to the 
ground, “ for the Ordnance survey of the whole 
of Scotland has now been completed.” As 
agents for the survey in Scotland, we trust you 
will oorreot this error. 

The one-inoh map will be comprised in 131 
sheets. Of these, seventy-four only are pub¬ 
lished, and the remaining fifty-seven sheets, 
consisting of the west and north of Scotland, 
are the very parts in our map for which we are 
indebted to private surveys. 

W. & A. K. Johnston. 


THE WEL8H LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. 

ROBERT JONE8, OF BOTHERHITHE. 

Loudon: Sept. 24,187*. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge have 
now completed their catalogue of the “ Welsh 
Collection ” of books formed by the late Rev. 
Robert Jones, Vioar of All Saints’, Rotherhithe. 
This collection, which I shall designate as the 
“Jones Rotherhithe Welsh Library,” is one of 
the most remarkable ever brought together. 
It contains over 1,900 octavos, 212 quartos, and 
eighty-seven folios, making a collection in all 
of 2,200 volumes on Welsh history and litera¬ 
ture—written by Welshmen, Englishmen, and 
foreigners, and comprising a large number of 
useful works of reference connected with the 
ALrmorioan Cvmry, Cornu-British, and Irish, 
Scotch, and Manx Celts. It contains “ exces¬ 
sively rare” and “scarce” copies of Welsh 
books, with autograph signatures of noted 
Welshmen and others, besides valuable MS. 
letters and MS. books of poetry by early dis¬ 
tinguished bards of Wales. It is rich in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth- century black-letter 
books. The trustees offer this collection in the 
first place to the Welsh nation, desiring that it 
shall be purchased en bloc for some Welsh 
institution, and therefore now bring it before 
the notice of any patriotic Welshman or 
Welshmen for others, I presume) for this 
end. In the event of the failure of this 
attempt the whole will be put up to auction 


31 Amber. 

” Unicorn’s horn was supposed to be able to 
to ward off poison. When Louis de Bruges, 
Seigneur de la Gruthuys, visited England to be 
created Earl of Wiltshire in 1472, the King gave 
him “a cuppe of golde, garnished with perle; in 
the myddis of the cuppe ys a great pece of an 
Vnicomea home ” ( Archaeologia , xxvi., p. 277). 

” Young female sheep. 

” Ewes. 

33 Rings for the cramp were formerly blessed by 
the Kings of E n g land. The service may be seen in 
MaakelTs Monumcnta Ritual, Reel, Anglic., iii., p. 
33$, 


in separate volumes and lots. I have no 
hesitation in commending this offer of the 
trustees to the immediate attention of our 
wealthy and patriotic Welshmen. It would be 
a sad national loss and misfortune to let this 
royal and unique Welsh library go under the 
hammer and get scattered into unknown hands. 
Rather than this shall take place I trust that 
some Welshman across the Atlantic will pur¬ 
chase it and remove it to the land which 
received poor “ Goronwy Owain.” It is not 
the intention, I fear, of the auctioneers or the 
trustees to print the catalogue, which I feel 
will be an inconvenience. Immediate com¬ 
munication and negotiation should be entered 
into with the auctioneers for inspection and 
purchase, as they have arrangements for 
numerous other sales in November. The 
books are not yet, I believe, placed on the 
shelves, and early enquiries should be'made. 
It may, perhaps, be proper to observe that this 
collection does not include the English library 
of the late Rev. Robert Jones at all. 

T. W. Hancock. 


SCIENCE. 

The Bata of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 

(Williams & Norgate.) 

Careful readers of Mr Spencer’s philosophic 
works must have looked forward with special 
interest to the appearance of the crowning 
volumes of the series which were to give 
the practical application of the doctrine 
of evolution to ethics or the science of 
conduct. The volume entitled Social Statics, 
published before the commencement of the 
System of Philosophy, hardly gave any 
hint how these practical problems would 
be dealt with. Yet the reader might divine 
to some extent the nature of these final 
deductions both from passing observations in 
the preceding volumes and still more from 
occasional articles on ethical topics. The 
author has now somewhat hastened the satis¬ 
faction of his reader’s curiosity by publishing 
a volume on the Data of Ethics out of its 
right place, that is to say, before the comple¬ 
tion of The Principles of Sociology. While 
naturally gratified to learn Mr. Spencer’s 
ethical opinions more fully, the reader will hear 
with deep regret that this deviation from the 
order laid down by the author in the pro¬ 
gramme of his System of Philosophy is due to 
an apprehension that health and working 
powers may not last out for the completion of 
this scheme. May these fears prove to be 
erroneous. 

Mr. Spencer approaches the subject of ethics 
after a fashion of his own. He aims at 
deducing rules of morality from principles 
underlying his whole system, and so, un¬ 
troubled by the disputes of the contending 
ethical schools, he quietly works his way to 
the discussion of right and wrong from a 
fundamental conception of conduct. All 
purposeful actions, he tells us, or adjustments 
of acts to ends, may be called conduct. The 
evolution of life is the gradual perfecting of 
such adjustments. The higher or morally- 
judged conduct consists in those adjustments 
of acts to ends which take into account the 
need of like adjustments in other creatures. 
Thus, “ ethics has for its subject-matter that 
form which universal conduct assumes during 
the last stages of its evolution.” These 
conclusions harmonise, he thinks, with current 
moral ideas. Things generally are called good 


or bad according as they subserve or do not 
subserve some end or purpose, and conduct is 
called good or bad when it answers or does 
not answer to the end either of personal or 
social life. From this it must follow that the 
best conduct is that which “ achieves the 
greatest totality of life in self, in offspring, 
and in fellow-men.” 

The evolutionist might be content with 
making life his summum bonum, and certain 
of this school seem disposed to place the pure 
idea of life in the forefront of ethical science. 
Not so Mr. Spencer. To him, to speak of life 
as a worthy end is unmeaning unless this 
life is conceived as bringing “ a surplus of 
agreeable feeling.” It is only qua pleasurable, 
then, that life is a good, and our author thus 
distinctly proclaims himself a hedonist. He 
even goes so far as to say that everybody does, 
consciously or unconsciously, make pleasurable 
consciousness the ultimate ground of worth. 
The optimist and the pessimist alike assume 
that the worth of life must be estimated by 
this standard, and no school of moralists can 
help “ taking for the ultimate moral aim a 
desirable state of feeling called by whatever 
name—gratification, enjoyment, happiness.” 
Mr. Spencer's argument is a bold one, and 
contrasts with Mr. Sidgwick’s guarded dis¬ 
cussion of the same subject. Ingenious though 
it undoubtedly is, it will, we fear, hardly suffice 
to drive an iutuitivist from the position that the 
only real intrinsically good thing is virtuous 
life, and that life is worth living just because 
it supplies the conditions of moral develop¬ 
ment. Questions of ultimate ends, as Mill 
reminds us, do not admit of the easy demon¬ 
strative solution which Mr. Spencer here 
attempts. 

Nevertheless, the full establishment of the 
coincidence between virtuous actions and 
happy consequences is an important step in 
the building up of utilitarian ethics, for, if this 
coincidence is made out, the intuitivist may 
reasonably be called on to account for it, and 
this demand would no doubt be an awkward 
one. Mr. Spencer supplements the very 
careful work of Mr. Sidgwick in this direc¬ 
tion by insisting on the necessary con¬ 
nexion between right living and joyous living. 
He thinks all moralists before him, including 
the utilitarians themselves, have erred in 
overlooking the idea of causation. It is 
not enough to recognise some relation 
between good and bad conduot and happi¬ 
ness and misery; we must recognise the 
relation between them before we can attain a 
completely scientific knowledge of moral 
distinctions. In other words, empirical 
utilitarianism must be transformed into 
rational utilitarianism. The principles of 
conduct reached by induction must be 
deduced “ from processes of life as carried on 
under established conditions of existence.” 
Mr. Spencer proceeds to make these deduc¬ 
tions, viewing conduct under a physical, a 
biological, a psychological, and a sociological 
aspect. Under the first head conduct is 
regarded as a mode of movement conforming 
in its evolution to the general laws of physical 
evolution. The biological view of conduct 
lays stress on the general correlation between 
pleasure and life-sustaining acts, and points 
out how commonly this fact is disregarded 
when admonitory pains are unattended to in 
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the excessively arduous pursuit of worthy 
objeots. The psychological view traces 
the growth of the supremacy of ideal 
motives over immediate impulses (which 
supremacy, as has just been hinted, is some¬ 
times excessive), and the gradual differ¬ 
entiation of moral control from political, 
social, and religious control. When this 
differentiation is complete, the moral motive 
will no longer appear as a feeling of obliga¬ 
tion to external authority. Finally, under 
the sociological view the author describes 
the process by whioh personal welfare has 
gradually become subordinated to social.wel¬ 
fare conformably to certain fundamental 
laws of associated activity. Mr. Spencer 
farther seeks to define his own theory 
of morals by criticising that common form 
of utilitarianism which proceeds by a direct 
comparison of pleasures and pains. This, 
be thinks, is impossible through a large 
part of the domain of conduct. Ben- 
tham was wrong in setting aside the 
claims of justice in favour of universal 
happiness, as though this were an end 
more easily defined and, consequently, better 
fitted to be the direct aim of action. The 
effect of evolution has been to erect means 
into ends, and the rules laid down by 
moralists, pre-eminently the principles of 
justice, represent the certain and indispensable 
conditions of happiness. Here Mr. Spencer 
interweaves the leading conception of his 
Social Statics. It follows that conduct is 
to be guided by “ innate perceptions of right 
duly enlightened and made precise by an 
analytic intelligence.” It strikes one that in 
this oritioism Mr. Spencer a little misappre¬ 
hends the drift of utilitarian teaohing, and 
overlooks the fact that writers like J. S. Mill 
and Prof. Bain have singled out as the most 
urgent ends of morals just those prime con¬ 
ditions of the general happiness (social security, 
guaranteed existence as distinguished from 
prosperous existence), which, under the name 
of justice, Mr. Spencer here rightly places 
in the front of ethics. 

The end being thus defined as happiness or 
pleasurable feeling, the question arises. Whose 
happiness is to be sought—that of the indi¬ 
vidual, of others, or of both ? On the question, 
What end is the individual consciously to aim 
at P Mr. Spencer has a good many new and 
valuable things to say. He first considers the 
claims of egoism, and shows how the pursuit 
of individual happiness is in a number of ways 
the condition of promoting the general happi¬ 
ness ; and his plea for a due manifestation of 
self-regarding impulses is particularly able. 
Conversely, when discussing the claims of 
altruism, the author makes prominent the 
fact of the dependence of a good deal of per¬ 
sonal gratification on a consideration for 
others. The attempt to make the maxim 
more pour autrui the sole guide to conduct 
(as with Comte and James Hinton) is here 
seen to be suicidal, and Mr. Spencer's ex¬ 
posure of. the untenability of this doctrine 
mutt count among the most brilliant as 
well as serviceable of recent contributions to 
ethical science. One only regrets that he here 
appears to confound the doctrine of Comte and 
Hinton with utilitarianism, whioh sets no 
value on the happiness of others qua others, 
and which is bound to recognise the nlnima of 


egoism so far as they contribute to the aggre¬ 
gate happiness. It seems needful to repeat, 
what has been often emphasised by utilitarians, 
that their idea of the general happiness stands, 
not for the motive consciously acted on by the 
individual, but for the ultimate standard or 
touchstone to which all motives as well as all 
actions are referred by that imaginary ethical 
legislator who, embodying the will of society, 
prescribes lines of conduct to its individual 
members. 

But if the claims of self and of others are 
alike valid, how are they to be harmonised ? 
Mr. Sidgwick, who thought each end, personal 
and general happiness, alike reasonable, de¬ 
spaired of effecting a reconciliation except by 
the help of some postulate not warranted by 
our present experience. Mr. Spencer, who 
goes further and regards the pursuit of per¬ 
sonal and of general happiness as alike 
obligatory, thinks he has found such a recon¬ 
ciliation. His solution of the much-vexed 
question is a psychological one, and rests on 
his conception of social evolution. AU plea¬ 
sure is relative to the existence of certain 
structures, also to a certain condition of these 
structures, and pleasure will be produced by 
the due exercise of any structure which the 
needs of existence may develop. At present 
we are in a state of transition from the pre¬ 
social or warlike to the social stage. The 
conflict between self-love and benevolence 
or egoism and altruism is due to the fact that 
the emotional structures answering to the 
later stage are not yet fully developed, 
whereas some of the structures appropriate to 
the earlier stage are not yet reduced to their 
proper dimensions. When this transition 
state is over, and men are perfectly adapted 
to the social rigime, personal gratification 
at the cost of other’s suffering will be an 
impossibility, there will be no room for self- 
sacrifice in any shape, and everybody will 
derive a considerable quantum of his personal 
happiness from an ample cultivation of sym¬ 
pathy with the pleasures Of others. The 
moralist must reason on the assumption that 
this ideal and perfect state is the normal and 
right one, and his reasonings will constitute a 
system of “ absolute ethios.” At the same 
time, since we are still some way from this 
desirable consummation, this “ absolute 
ethics ” must be supplemented by a “relative 
ethics ” which aims at determining principles 
of action suited to our present actual state of 
imperfection. This latter cannot attempt to 
compass rules of conduct which shall be 
purely felicific, like those of absolute ethics; 
it must content itself with trying to ascertain 
the kinds of conduct whioh are, on the whole, 
productive of the least pain. 

It is plain that if this delightful state of 
things is ever realised it will be a matter of 
indifference whether we call our ethical theory 
universalistic or individualistic hedonism, 
since the deductions drawn from the indi¬ 
vidual point of view of a rational egoism 
will exactly coincide with those drawn from 
the social point of view of utilitarianism. In 
other words, human nature being thus re¬ 
moulded, it will be everybody’s interest to do 
just that which best promotes the aggregate 
happiness. Such a simplification of ethics 
would gratify everybody, and the only ques¬ 
tion to be raised is whether we are really 


tending to such a perfect state. It is one 
thing to say that, on the whole, men are 
getting a little less selfish with the progress 
of the ages; another thing to say that by-and- 
by their selfishness will manage to confine 
itself exactly within the limits where it is 
innocuous to others. Is such a state of 
things really conceivable? Do not all our 
natural tastes and propensities now and 
again collide with regard for others, and 
how are such dissonances to be avoided in 
the golden future of which Mr. Spencer 
tells ? May it not be enough to know that 
by-and-by men will be capable of repressing 
personal feelings on occasion with the least 
amount of painful effort, without demanding 
that there shall never be any occasion for such 
repression ? And, again, may one not reason¬ 
ably doubt whether social progress is even 
such an asymptotic approach to a fixed line— 
in other words, suoh a gradual adaptation of 
the individual nature to permanent conditions 
in the environment as Mr. Spencer here 
assumes ? Does not progress continually 
alter the social environment itself to which 
the individual nature is to be adapted ? To 
give but an instance suggested by Mr. 
Spencer’s glowing picture of one side of the 
parental relation. Does not social progress 
necessarily work wider and wider divergences 
in opinion, so that to be out of intellectual 
sympathy with those nearest to us becomes a 
more and more common experience? Mr. 
Spencer will not say that the wish to be in 
sympathy with those to whom we owe most 
is one destined to die out. Yet, if not, how 
is the pain of intellectual antagonism to be 
other than an increasing quantity ? Difficul¬ 
ties like these will suggest themselves to a 
critical reader of Mr. Spencer’s optimistio 
reasonings. It is not a little strange that, at 
the very moment when Germany is uttering 
its doleful cry of pessimism, scientific writers 
in England are seeking to build up a theory of 
the future no less optimistic than the doctrine 
of human perfectibility preached at the close 
of the last century. There are many who 
would accept all the rich promise of evolution 
unfolded by these writers: only the sound of 
that cry in their ears makes them weak in 
faith. 

But perhaps it does not greatly matter 
whether this perfect state is destined to be 
realised. Mr. Spencer might say that the 
idea at least serves a useful function in ethics 
as a regulative conception. And we have 
seen that he allows, under the name of 
“ relative ethics,” the need of a moral control 
based on a knowledge of the actual present. 
As this control is to repose on a consideration 
of the least possible pain, it would appear 
that, after all, hedonio calculation is destined 
to play a considerable part in the future of 
ethics, not to speak of politios. Practically, 
then, Mr. Spencer is not so greatly at variance 
with older utilitarians as he seems disposed 
to think. In truth, utilitarians may weloome 
him as one of the most lucid and eloquent 
exponents of their doctrine. They should be 
especially grateful to him for the valuable 
contribution he has made to their ethical 
system by the application of the theory of 
evolution to certain moral questions. The 
conception of pleasure as a concomitant of 
the normal activity of a structure subserving 
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personal or social life, and of the gradual 
development of the social impulses in obedience 
to the requirements of associated life, is a real 
addition to ethical science; and though, for 
a long time to come, utilitarian ethics may 
have to proceed less by rigorous deduction 
from the laws of life, and more by the old 
way of empirical induction, than Mr. Spencer 
supposes, thoughtful adherents of the school 
will not fail to be grateful to him for holding 
up this conception of a scientific ethics as the 
ideal towards which they should strive. 

James Sully. 

THE ABYAN TOWEL-SYSTEM. 

Mimoire aur le Systems primitif des Voyelles 
dans lea Langnes indo-europeennea. Par 
Ferdinand de Saussure. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 
The views of M. de Saussure on the vowel- 
system of the Aryan languages are not quite 
new to the readers of the Academy ; but this 
is the first time he has undertaken to deal 
with the subject at length. The work is 
so technical and the reasoning so complicated 
that it is very difficult to give any idea of it 
excepting to those who have had a thorough 
training in Aryan glottology; but it may at 
once be said that it is the most important and 
epoch-making work that has appeared since 
Schmidt’s Vocaliamua was published. 

It consists of six chapters, and, as the 
question of the Aryan a forms the nucleus of 
the whole, the first chapter is devoted to 
clearing the ground, as it were, of cases of a 
of a later origin : so the second begins with 
the proposition that the a of the Teutonic and 
Litu-Slavic languages is of a double origin. 
The reasoning is summarised as follows by 
the author:—1. Teutonic u (or o) has no 
place in the discussion of the vowel a, as it is 
in all cases the outcome of a vocalic liquid or 
a vocalic nasal, excepting, of course, when it 
represents the ancient « of the Aryan parent- 
speech. 2. There remain, then, in the lan¬ 
guages alluded to, but two vowels to be con¬ 
sidered : that is to say, the e and what the 
author calls the a, the latter of which appears 
in Slavonia aa o; but that matters not, as 
this o is covered by the o of Lithuanian and 
the Teutonio languages, whence the com¬ 
plexion of this o is of no consequence. 3. On 
the other hand, the Southern group of lan¬ 
guages has three vowels— a, e, o. 4. The e 
of the Southern answers to the e of the 
Northern group, while the a and the o of the 
former, taken together, answer to the a of the 
latter. 5. It was shown in the preliminary 
chapter that when Greek a alternates with e 
in a root containing a liquid or a non-initial 
nasal, the a is hysterogen, and directly 
derived from the vocalic sound cognate with 
the liquid or nasal referred to—that is, from 

r, 1, n, or the like. 6. But roots of the kind 
0 0 0 

suggested are the only ones that show the 
alternation of a and t, and this means that 
Greek-Latin a and Greek-Latin e have no 
point of contact with one another. 7. On 
the contrary, the alternation between e and o 
in Greek, and originally also in the Aryan 
idioms of Italy, is absolutely regular, as in 
(tskov — rh-oxa, t6ko s, and tego — toga. 8. 
How, then, could the a and the o of the 
Southern group be the outcome of one 
and the same primitive a ? By what 


miracle could that ancient a have taken the 
complexion of o, and never that of a, in all the 
cases precisely where o is found side by side 
with e ? The author concludes that the 
duality of a and o in the classical languages 
is original, and that two vowels or phonemes, 
as he calls them, must have been confounded 
in the single a of the Northern group. 9. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
when a root containing a in Greek or Latin 
appears in the languages of the North one 
observes, first of all, that it shows the vowel 
as a in them; but further, and this is the 
important point, that its a does not alternate 
at all with « (or i) as is the case when Greek 
responds with an o. Thus the Gothic vagja 
— Greek d^ctu, hlaf = (««)icAo<£a, are accom¬ 
panied by viga and hlifa, whereas Gothic 
agis(a-) = Greek d^os, or else ala = Latin alo 
have no related form with e. The roots of 
this latter kind have in their turn a property 
unknown in the case of the others—namely, 
the faculty of lengthening their a, as in 
agia —og and dla — 61. This summary is 
closed with the following scheme, in which 
the author substantially adopts Brugman’s 
terminology:— 


Languages of the Aryan Parent- 

North. Speech. 

Greoo-Italio 

Languages. 

e a, 

e 

af 

0 

l 

a 


As one cannot be expected to operate with 
these vowels as mere symbols, perhaps one 
would incur no great risk of going wrong if 
one gave a„ a,, a, respectively the values of 
a in the English words man, want, and pass. 
Such distinctions as these are found to be 
troublesome by many a foreigner and many 
a provincial desirous of giving English words 
what is considered to be their correct pro¬ 
nunciation, and it is by no means surprising 
that the suggestion that similar distinctions 
existed in the parent-speech is enough to 
drive some of the older glottologists into 
something approaching rage. Of course it 
does not tend to soothe the feelings of be¬ 
reavement kindled by the sacrifice of many a 
pretty theory to find, that no sooner have 
they tried to reconcile themselves to the 
surroundings newly created for them but 
they are asked to repeat the process by the 
cruel man of science, who owns to no attach¬ 
ment to the idols of the past. 

This brings me to the opening of M. de 
Saussure’s third chapter, where he says “ that 
it was only for practical reasons he had up to 
this point treated the Greek-Latin o as a 
homogeneous unity.” So he distinguishes 
two kinds of different origins. The one is o„ 
which he treats as the equivalent of the 
Aryan s„ and defines as the vowel whieh, in 
the Aryan languages of Europe, regularly 
alternates with e, or a„ in one and the same 
root or suffix, while the Eastern Aryans 
oppose to it a in close syllables and d in open 
ones. The other Greco-Latin o, which be 
writes Q, occupies the rest of the chapter: 
he thinks he finds it in such words as Greek 
7r& <r«, Latin potis, as compared with Sanskrit 
piti. But this is the most tentative part of 
the work, and it will, I think, require to be 


carefully considered again before it can be 
regarded as satisfactorily made out. 

Chapter iv. is a short one on the proofs of 
the plurality of a’s in the Aryan parent-speech, 
and the next one is devoted to their role in 
the grammar of the Aryan languages; it 
takes up a great part of the book, and it 
would be impossible to give the reader of the 
Academy any idea of all its contents. The 
sixth chapter is devoted to phenomena relative 
to the sonants i, u, r,n,m ; and, among other 
things, it contains Borne valuable remarks on 
the Sanskrit verbs pundmi, bhanajmi, and the 
like. The volume ends with a list of addi¬ 
tions and corrections, followed by an index of 
the Greek words in the book. But why it 
has been confined to the Greek ones does not 
appear, excepting in so far as the whole bears 
evidence of having been printed rather in a 
hurry. Among other things, the author has 
modified his views during the printing, and I 
doubt not but that he will have to return 
again to discuss more at leisure many of the 
points he has raised. 

Among these I should, perhaps, have 
mentioned his treatment of the vowels of 
the Celtic languages, but that I am inolined 
to regard it as so difficult a subject that 
perhaps it would be better to prooeed with 
the consideration of those of the other Aryan 
languages, and leave the Celtic ones aside 
until a well-matured theory has been formed, 
by means of the cognate languages, respecting 
the vowel-system of the Aryan parent-speech. 
At any rate, the Celtic element in this book 
does not help the rest of the work much. For 
instance, while M. de Saussure says oxotos 
comes from a root skgt, and not sleet (p. 129), 
and rightly equates with it the Irish se&th, 
to which I may add the mediaeval Welsh 
i-agaud and the modem Welsh ey-sgod, 
“ shadow,” it is usually supposed that 
Celtic instances like these make for an a, and 
not o of any kind; but that this is not a rule 
without exceptions may be easily shown, 
especially in the case of Welsh, as in the 
borrowed word prof-i, “to prove or taste,” 
from the Latin prob-are, while the noun in 
Welsh is prawf, “ a proof.” There are 
parallels in native Welsh words, such as 
moli, “to praise,” mawl, “praise;" but 
the Irish is throughout mol-, and not mdU. 
Here it would seem that the Welsh vowels 
had undergone a comparatively modem 
change in prawf and mawl. But it is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence in the Welsh word 
of, which ooours in the Mabinogion in the 
sense of raw or not oooked, and is the reflex 
of the Greek mpos, which M. de Saussure 
derives from the same origin as the Latin 
amarvs, while he regards the <o as the regular 
representative of a, ; this last means a vowel 
contracted from a,A. In discussing the for¬ 
mation of the words rjur; and Latin aurora, 
the Celtic forms had better perhaps not be 
overlooked; the Welsh is gwawr (feminine), 
“ the dawn,” and I think I have met with the 
Irish in the corresponding form of fair, prob¬ 
ably an accusative of the same gender: the 
original which these come from seems to have 
been either u{s)ara or u(s)ora, which recalls 
one of the Sanskrit forms containing r, and 
not «, as its second consonant. The Celtic 
languages show several probable traces of a L 
and a, alternating in the declensions of nouns 
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of which the author is not aware; 
among others may be,mentioned the,name 
of Ireland, nominative Eriu, genitive JErenn, 
and the like, though one may contrast the 
declenion s of the Latin homo with that of 
the Old-Irish goba, genitive golann : I take 
it that goba —Welsh gof, “ a smith ”—is the 
same word as homo, in spite of the difficulty 
as to the meaning, which may be to a 
certain extent got over by the some¬ 
what parallel limitation which has taken 
place in the signification of the English reflex, 
which was formerly gurna, genitive gtman , “a 
man," but now groom, a man engaged in a 
particular employment. M. de Saussure will 
not, I think, be followed when he places Celtic 
with the Germanic and Litu-Slavic languages 
rather than with Greek and Latin. What he 
has taken as the rule is practically the excep¬ 
tion : it is true that, in the forms of the perfect 
of the verb, the vowel which the author assumes 
to have been a t is made into a, or rather d, in 
some few cases, but such instances as dare (from 
the same root as 8 tpxw) are not in point in 
ad-ehon-daro, “I have seen.” As a rule, 
Irish and Welsh distinguish between a, and 
a t , and the examples which the author him¬ 
self adduces show that they have not 
altogether confounded A with a,, though the 
fortunes of the former on Celtic ground have 
still to be studied. 

The work as a whole marks a distinct 
advance in Aryan glottology: till lately it 
had been assumed that the vowel-system of 
the Aryan parent-speech was a matter of plain 
sailing, if I may say so, between the three 
cardinal points a, i, u ; but even then those 
who, like Prof. Sayce, had given a good deal 
of attention to the question of the origin of 
language and the characteristics of early 
speech, suspected the whole of not beiog 
true to nature. M. de Saussure, Dr. Brug- 
man, and others have shown that the early 
Aryan vocalism was anything but simple: 
the difference between the two schools will 
be evident at a glance to all those of my 
readers who will take the trouble to look 
again at Mr. Snow’s theoretical specimen of 
the Aryan parent-speech, as published by 
him in a former number of the Academy, 
side by side with a Schleicherian and anti¬ 
quated version of the same. I might add 
that all this must needs considerably modify 
the hitherto accepted theories as to Aryan 
roots; but I will not enter on this question, as 
no glottologist, who wishes to keep himself 
up to the mark, will fail to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of M. de Saus- 
sure’s book, and to form his own ideas on 
the subject. Johit Rhys. 


PROF. B. VON COTTA. 

By the death of Prof. Bernhard von Cotta, 
which occurred on the 13th inst., Germany has 
lost one of its most active teachers of geology. 
Bom seventy-one years ago at Zillbach, near 
Eisenach, he was the son of a Thuringian who 
had himself made his mark as an authority on 
arboriculture. Young Bernhard, at the age of 
nineteen, entered the Bergakadomie of Freiberg, 
in Saxony—a school which was established up¬ 
wards of a century ago, and which had become 
illustrious by the teaohing of Werner. Here it 
was that Cotta was destined to become, for so 
many years, a central figure. His earliest 
geological work consisted in surveying parts of 


Saxony and Thuringia, but in 1842 he suooeeded 
Neumann as Professor of Geology in the Frei¬ 
berg Mining School. In this position he not 
only lectured on geognosy, but gave special 
courses on palaeontology and on the study of 
mineral veins. So fertile was his pen that his 
collected works would almost require an entire 
shelf to themselves. In this country he was 
best known by the two works whioh nave been 
translated into English—his Litholgy, which 
appeared in 1866, and his Treatise on Ore- 
Deposits, published in New York in 1870. But 
perhaps his most popular work was his Oeologie 
der Oegenwart, in which he showed the bearing 
of evolutionary hypotheses upon geological 
teaching—a subject peculiarly congenial to one 
who had always been among the most advanced 
thinkers of his day. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

M. Barrande's New Volume. — M. Joaohim 
Barrande, who has spent his life in studying the 
Silurian rocks of Bohemia, has just issued 
another part of his noble work, Systems silurien 
du Centre de la Bohime. The present portion, 
which is distributed through two volumes, is 
devoted to the study of the Silurian Brachiopods 
occurring in Bohemia. It is accompanied by 153 
quarto plates, containing several thousand 
ngureB, whioh represent every species that has 
passed under M. Barrande’s notioe. In the text 
the author dismisses the variations observed in 
the Silurian Brachiopods of Bohemia, the vertical 
distribution of these fossils, and the relation 
between the Bohemian Braohiopods and those 
of other countries. 

In addition to the books mentioned in another 
column, Messrs. C. Eegan Paul and Co. announce 
Dr. Lauder Lindsay’s long-promised work 
entitled Mind in the Lower Animals in Health 
and Disease, the general object of the author 
being to demonstrate that mind in animals is 
of the same kind as in man, and that the lower 
animals are liable to the same varieties of 
mental defect and derangement as man. We 
are also to have a small book by Sir Thomas 
Watson on The Abolition of Zymotic Diseases, 
and of other Similar Enemies of Mankind’, Prof. 
Corfield’s lectures on Hygiene and the Laws of 
Health-, and a new volume by Mr. Arthur 
Nicols, author of The Puzzle of Life, consisting 
of chapters from The Physical History of the 
Earth, introductory to the study of geology and 
alaeontology. The “ International Scientific 
eries,” which is published by the same firm, will 
be increased by the early publication of a volume 
by Prof. Huxley on The Crayfish: an Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Zoology, one by Dr. 
Charlton Bastian on The Brain as an Organ of 
the Mind, and one by the late Prof. Clifford, 
entitled The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences, as explained to the non-Mathematical. 
The new translations which will be added to 
the series are The Brain and its Functions, by 
Dr. Luys, and Dr. Semper’s General Physiology 
of the Animal Kingdom. 

The Satellites of Mars .—On Monday morning 
Mr. Common, at Ealing, succeeded in re¬ 
observing Deimos, the outer satellite of Mars, 
by means of his newly-erected silver on glass 
reflector of three-feet diameter, at present 
probably the most powerful telescope in England. 
According to the elements of the satellite’s 
orbit derived from the observations of 1877, it 
was expected that Deimos would be near its 
greatest elongation on the south preceding side 
of the planet on September 21 at 16h. 30m. 
Greenwich mean time. Mr. Common’s observa¬ 
tions, which were made about an hour before this 
time, indioate that the satellite is not quite so 
far advanced in its orbit as the prediction gave 
it, and thAt the computed period of revolution 
will have to be lengthened a few seconds ; but 


the true amount of the correction required can 
only be settled by subsequent observations, 
since the observed angles of position are not 
sufficient for the purpose. Asaph Hall, the 
discoverer of the satellites, estimated that they 
would be visible from October 10 to November 
29 in the present year. Mr. Common’s success¬ 
ful observation widens these limits of time con¬ 
siderably. Should it be found practicable to 
observe the satellites on December 16, or 
later, there is a good chance that they will 
be visible also at the end of December 1881 
for several weeks. Otherwise the hope of 
seeing them again must be deferred till 1890, 
when they may become visible to observers 
in the Southern hemisphere. The apparent 
orbits described by the satellites, round the 
planet are now rather flat ellipses, the semi- 
axes of which, expressed in semi-diameters of 
the planet’s disc, are for Deimos 6'94 and 1*15 
and for Fhobos 2'77 and 0-46, the direction of 
the great axes being in position angle 54° and 
234°. The nearest distance from the centre of 
Mars at which Deimos was observed in 1877 is 3-3 
semi-diameters, while the brighter Phobos has 
been observed at the distance 1'7, or about a 
third of the diameter of the diso from the edge 
of the disc. Assuming that the satellites may 
be seen when they are outside these limits of 
distance, Deimos is, in every period of about 
fifteen hours, visible for eleven hours and in¬ 
visible for four, while Phobos is in every half 
revolution of less than four hours visible for 
more than two. Deimos will be near its greatest 
elongation on the north following side of the 
planet on September 27 about lOh. 

At the request of the discoverer, the Berlin 
astronomers have selected names for the last 
four minor planets discovered by Palisa at 
Pola. No. 192 has been named Nausikaa, No. 
195 Eurykleia, No. 197 Arete, and the last, No. 
201, Penelope. 


FINE ART. 

Ten Lectures on Art. By Edward T. Poynter, 
R.A., Director for Art, Science and Art 
Department, late Slade Professor, Univer¬ 
sity College. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The excellent practical criticisms contained in 
Mr. Poynter’s Ten Lectures on Art make the 
whole book of value both to the student and 
to the public, but the lectures on Systems of 
Art Education, the Training of Art Students, 
the Study of Nature, and Objects of Study 
may be cited as especially full of interest. 

In the first of these, Mr. Poynter calls atten¬ 
tion to the great advantage whioh French and 
German artists have over English in their 
knowledge of the practical and technical parts 
of their profession; a knowledge which ren¬ 
ders them capable of treating as matters of 
course points which remain difficulties to 
be struggled with by an English painter of 
mature years. Scientific training generally 
confers on a French artist a thorough com¬ 
mand of the tools of his craft before he begins 
to paint pictures for exhibition. This training 
is based m the first place on a serious course 
of study from the living model; whereas with 
us, not only is much difficulty put in the way 
of an indispensable study, but our methods of 
teaching involve much needless waste of time. 
It is not only that our students, in the 
Academy and elsewhere, spend a long while in 
preliminary work from the antique before 
they approach nature, thus reversing, as Mr. 
Poynter tells us, the natural order of things, 
because it is impossible for anyone to under¬ 
stand the highly generalised forms of Greek 
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sculpture who knows not something of the con¬ 
struction of the human body from the living 
model. This is not the only grievance; the 
method of work is as mischievous as the order in 
which the work is pursued. The system which 
all but forbids the use of the stump and exacts 
the laborious performance of a long series of 
chalk drawings elaborately stippled results in 
the substitution of a habit of trivial finish in 
the place of a sound grounding in knowledge of 
form. 

The system which Mr. Poynter himself 
advocates is laid down in the chapter on the 
Training of Art Students—a chapter which is 
full of admirably clear hints as to methods of 
study and criticisms which touch with care¬ 
ful delicacy on the chief weaknesses of 
English work as shown in our yearly exhibi¬ 
tions. The subject is carried further under 
the head of The Value of Prizes, and finally 
elaborated in the eighth lecture, entitled 
Objects of Study, which is, perhaps, the 
most weighty, as it is the best-written, paper 
in the volume. It contains also (pp. 192,193) 
let it he said in passing, a very simple and 
noble description, the only fault of which is 
that it is too long to quote, of Turner’s paint¬ 
ing, The Garden of the Hesperides (National 
Gallery), and some valuable notes on Raphael 
and Michel Angelo, whose work Mr. Poynter 
has deeply studied. 

Frequent references, indeed, occur through¬ 
out the volume to this the greatest name of 
modem art history—to Michel Angelo, the 
man whose every work bears the impress of 
that heroic character which is the rarest 
aspect of human genius; and, in a chapter 
specially devoted to the subject, Mr. Poynter 
takes occasion to demonstrate the absurdity 
of Mr. Ruskin’s recent criticisms on a master 
whom he, as must every cultivated artist, 
holds in the deepest reverence. Mr. Poynter 
ingeniously refutes Mr. Ruskin’s later by his 
earlier criticisms—“ Out of thy own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant!”— 
and doses his paper by quoting at full length 
from Modern Painters the grand description 
of the Sistine Chapel, which is one of the 
most eloquent passages ever penned by Mr. 
Ruskin, who is certainly the most gifted 
rhetorician of our day. In doing this, Mr. 
Poynter has rendered a service which was all 
the more needed because, as he truly shows, 
Mr. Ruskin, although exquisitely sensitive to 
a certain class of external impressions, and to 
a certain order of sentiment and feeling, has 
absolutely no perception of “ beauty in art as 
distinguished from beauty in nature,” and 
consequently is a most dangerous guide in 
these matters to the young and enthusiastic, 
who are specially liable to be impressed by 
the moral and sentimental beauty of theories 
enforced, not perhaps, as Mr. Poynter kindly 
supposes, with what can be precisely called 
“ erudition,” but with profound feeling, a 
wide acquaintance with general literature, and 
splendid beauty of language. For the sake 
of his lay public, it is indeed to be wished 
that Mr. Poynter had been more exactly and 
fully explicit in treating the special question 
on which he here touches, namely, the dis¬ 
tinction existing between beauty in nature 
and beauty in art, for it is a most important 
distinction, and one of which both the edu¬ 
cated and the ignorant are generally unaware. 


But he, perhaps, felt that there is au aspect 
of this, and kindred artistic questions, which 
demands for its adequate presentment a 
certain habit and familiaritjr with metaphysi¬ 
cal ideas—a habit and familiarity which the 
claims of his profession must necessarily have 
prevented his acquiring, yet without which a 
complete development of his subject in a 
theoretical direction is impossible. 

The artist who writes on art has indeed 
this immense advantage over the critical stu¬ 
dent—he has a right to speak dogmatically; 
he has a right to ignore what may be called 
the scientific side of the enquiry; he can take 
for granted that the objective which he him¬ 
self has in view is the “noblest;” whereas 
the critical student ought at least to try to 
find a base, not only for his own convictions 
and preferences, but for those of others. The 
critical student could not permit himself, for 
example, to describe the so-called “ modem ” 
movement in the terms employed by Mr. 
Poynter (p. 197), however just he might 
think them; he would be under the obligation 
of at least endeavouring to place this mani¬ 
festation, to correlate it with the tendencies 
of the modem mind as shown in the litera¬ 
ture, the politics, and the social life of the 
day, and to ascertain whether the theoretical 
hypotheses on which he must necessarily 
work were prepared to accommodate this new 
fact; he could not simply dismiss the subject 
by saying that “the modernising of art 
merely means that it should be brought down 
to the level of ignorant people.” And, again, 
the critical student would be forced at least 
to attempt to give exact definitions of 
“style,” of “manner,” See., &c.—definitions 
of an order with which Mr. Poynter can dis¬ 
pense, for his lectures are addressed to a well- 
defined audience, an audience of art students, 
who may all be supposed to have a practical 
appreciation of that which these words repre¬ 
sent, and to whom his daily teaching and 
example might bring home and explain any¬ 
thing doubtful or wanting in the indications 
which appear in these pages. He is not, 
therefore, forced to find a logical basis for his 
decision, for, as he himself says in au inter¬ 
esting paper on Decorative Art which, 
together with one on Old and New, is pre¬ 
fixed to the series addressed to the pupils of 
the Slade School, the business of the artist 
“ is not so much to argue on what is beau¬ 
tiful as to take it for granted that what he 
considers beautiful is fit for his purpose.” 

From these ten lectures we learn, then, 
what are the lines by which Mr. Poynter 
works and directs the work of others; and it 
is plain that at no previous time have those 
willing to be taught ever enjoyed the teach¬ 
ing of a more sound, liberal, enlightened, 
and accomplished guide. 

E. F. S. Pattisok. 


art boors. 

The Industrial Arts in Spain. By Juan F. 
Biafio. (Published for the Committee of Council 
on Education bv Chapman and Hall.) Exoellent 
as are all the South Kensington handbooks as 
summaries of already published information on 
different branches of the arts, and distinguished 
as many of them are by fruitful original re¬ 
search, the present volume demands more than 
ordinary notice on acoount of the number of 


interesting facts which it brings to light for the 
first time. In all the various branches with 
which it deals—viz., gold and silver work, 
iron work, bronzes, arms, furniture, ivories, 
pottery and poroelain, glass, textile fabrics, and. 
laoe—it is not behind the latest authorities, 
while in many it may itself claim to be latest. 
In what is perhaps the most important of all 
with regard to Spain—gold and silver work— 
the author appears to have had access to the 
notes or MS. of the Baron Ch. Davillier, 
whose reoently-published monograph on the 
subjeot we noticed some weeks ago; and his 
own learning and opinions make this section of 
the work one of the most complete short studies 
we have ever read. For those who wish to go 
more deeply into the numerous interesting 
artistic and historical questions involved, Sen or 
Biano makes the path easy by his constant 
references to the bibliography of the subjeot. 
If the section on orfivrerie is the most ex¬ 
haustive, that on pottery and poroelain is the 
most novel, containing, as it does, what will be 
revelations to all but a very few as to the 
importance of the manufactory at Aloora from 
1727 to the beginning of the present century, 
with a list of over three hundred artists who 
were employed daring that period. Some of 
these have been claimed by Baron Davillier in his 
Histoire des Faiences et Poredaines de Moustiers, 
&c., as workers in France, and Senor Biano states 
that “ one of the most important results of the 
present study is the necessity of changing the 
classifications of a great number of specimens 
which have been believed to be manufactured at 
Moustiers and other localities in France, but 
which in fact were made at Aloora.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, till 1784 no special mark was used at 
Aloora, and the ware made was an imitation of 
Oriental, Dutch, French, English, German, and 
the lustre-ware of Manises. This will, we fear, 
render the identification of specimens difficult, 
though the fact that, from 1736 till the manufac¬ 
tory of porcelain in 1764, only Spanish artists 
worked at Aloora should be of some servioe, 
especially as some specimens were signed with 
the painter’s name and initials. The employ¬ 
ment of Francois Qaly, a Frenchman, in 1741, 
seems to have been at least one exception to this 
rule of the exclusion of all but native talent 
during this time, and we do not quite under¬ 
stand why some of the Spanish artists should 
have worked exclusively at Alcora, as Senor 
Riano seems to think they did. Of the 
manufactory at Buen Retiro, our knowledge 
is also increased by some new marks and 
a list of the directors and artists emploved 
from 1759 to 1808; and the acoount of His- 
pano-Moresque is a much-needed contribution 
to the puzzling study of lustred earthenware. 
Among the many interesting discoveries which 
Senor Biano has made in out-of-the-way books 
and MBS., few are more ourious than the receipt 
for lustre which he found in a MS. in the British 
Museum. The objects seleoted for illustration seem 
to us particularly well chosen and very well en¬ 
graved. We would specially mention the hilt 
of Boabdil’s sword, the “ Botioa de los Tem- 
plarios,” the Moorish casket of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury in the Cathedral of Pamplona, the oelebrated 
bronze Tenebrarium in the Cathedral of Seville, 
and the very ourious piece of embroidery repre¬ 
senting the Creation, &o., in the Cathedral of 
Gerona, as they are not only of unusual interest, 
but illustrate sections of Seiior Biafto’s work 
to whioh we are unable at present to do more 
than allude. It is to be hoped that the study of 
the rich art-history of Spain will in future 
receive the attention it deserves. The general 
ignorance with regard to it which has till lately 
prevailed is being gradually dispelled, but it 
will well repay muon more labour than has yet 
been bestowed upon it. Though as a race 
deficient in inventiveness, no nation has been 
more susoeptible of the artistio influences of 
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others than Spain, or has had (frequently 
against her -will) more opportunities of feeling 
them. Conquered, again and again, by Boman 
and Goth, by Moor and Frank ; subject to 
widely-different civilisations and religions; natu¬ 
rally fond of all that is splendid and luxurious; 
full-blooded, vain, chivalrous, and superstitious, 
the Spaniard has welcomed every art which could 
decorate his house, his horse, his person, or his 
altar. Tet throughout all changes of domina¬ 
tion and tastes, Spain has retained an individu¬ 
ality so strongly marked that a study of its 
rich assortment of artistic relics is interesting 
for the light it throws upon the national 
character no less than for that which it re¬ 
flects upon the history of the many nations with 
whioh from time to time its own has been closely 
united. To this fascinating study no better 
introduction exists than this handbook of 
Sefior Riano. 


OBITUARY. 

M. E. VIOLLET-LE-DTJO. 

On Wednesday, the 17th inst., M. Engine 
Viollet-le-Duc died at Lausanne, at the age of 
sixty-five. Making due allowance for the differ¬ 
ence between an official and a non-official 
position—which, indeed, in this oase, is not 
great, and indicates rather a national than a 
personal peculiarity—his place in French 
closely resembles that of the late Sir Gilbert 
Soott in English architecture. Each in his own 
oountry was the chief apostle of the “ restora¬ 
tion ” movement, and was more widely known 
as a manipulator of old buildings than as a 
designer of new ones. And each showed that 
neither great knowledge of, nor an infinite 
admiration for, old monuments is enough to 
prevent a man from doing irreparable damage 
to them from a lack of true appreciation of 
their historical value. M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“restorations” were what the English 
admirers of them call “thorough.” And it is 
enough to mention the Cathedral of Paris, the 
Abbey of Saint-Denis, and the Castle of Pierre- 
fonds. It is, however, not his executed works 
but his books which have given M. Yiollet-le- 
Duo a reputation beyond his own oountry 
such as has been enjoyed by few modern 
architects and certainly by no other Frenchman 
These books are numerous, and the subjects 
vary considerably. Besides architecture, and 
especially French mediaeval architecture, 
which was his special subject, he wrote on all 
the arts, oostumes, and customs of the Middle 
Ages, on the architectural antiquities of Mexioo 
and Russia, upon geology, and upon military 
engineering, which last, whether ancient or 
modern, seems to have been his favourite subject. 
Most of the books are illustrated by cuts drawn 
on the wood by himself, and the quantity and 
excellence of the work of this kind which he 
produced are really wonderful. The most im¬ 
portant are the Dictionnaire raisonni de t Archi¬ 
tecture franfaise, in ten volumes, and the 
Dictionnaire raisonni da Mobilier frangais, in 
six volumes. Mobilier is a wide term, and the 
book about it is a complete encyclopaedia of 
mediaeval furniture, dress, arms, games, and 
amusements, musical instruments, trades, and 
even workmen’s tools. The Entretiens sur 
VArchitecture is a series of leotures on the 
history and practice of architecture. Part of 
it has been translated into English, as also have 
several of the author’s minor works. 


MB. EDWIN EDWARDS. 

Bv the death of Mr. Edwin Edwards, which 
occurred last week, at a period of his life when 
middle age was only just passing into old age, 
we lose, not only a skilled etcher of some origi¬ 
nality in art, but a member of the art world 
respected where he was known, somewhat 


widely cultivated, a proficient in the art of 
music, an artist with interest in literature. But 
he has here to be mentioned chiefly by reason of 
attainments in piotorial art. He painted as well 
as etched, but his painting did not reach the 
excellence of his etching. Even his etchings 
never succeeded in impressing the great public. 
They lacked imaginative quality, and their 
author was too simple an artist to be carefully 
sensational. No bravado of executive audacity 
hid the faults or the deficiencies that were really 
in his work. Mr. Edwin Edwards etched with 
extreme diligence, producing prints of very 
various kinds. He rather lately exhibited a 
series of coast views, and these had at least his 
wonted merits of acourate observation and pains¬ 
taking delineation ; but he was more successful 
in the representation of domestic architecture, 
and had much feeling for its quaintnesses, its 
variety—if need be, its monotony. His etched 
illustrations of Old English Inns presented 
delightful combinations of line, and in the best 
impressions which we have seen an effect wholly 
piotorial and quietly impressive was attained. 
These records and the like of them will no doubt 
remain, and nothing is more likely than that 
the art of Mr. Edwards—gaining little in his 
lifetime through the advocacy of cliques—will 
be valued now more than it has hitherto been. 


The painter and engraver Theodore Valerio 
has lately died at Vichy, aged sixty. He was, 
like Cham, a pupil of Charlet, and attracted 
some notice at the Salon of 1838 by his Corps 
de Garde flamand. Since that date he has 
executed a great number of crayon portraits, 
water-colours, lithographs, etchings, and oil- 
paintings. On his return from travels in the 
East he began the curious ethnographical col¬ 
lection the water-colour studies for which were 
show a at the Universal Exhibition of 1853 and 
the Salons of 1857 and 1859. 

The New York Herald announces the death 
of the well-known American painter, William 
Morris Hunt, at the age of fifty-four. He 
studied in the Aoademy of Diisseldorf, and 
afterwards under Couture in Paris, where he 
became the friend of J. F. Millet. He remained 
abroad until 1855, when he returned to the 
United States and took up his abode, first at 
Newport and afterwards in Boston. He soon 
became famous, first as a portrait painter, after¬ 
wards in genre-painting, in histonoal composi¬ 
tion, and finally in landscape. He became 
eminent as a teacher, and drew around him a 
great number of pupils. “ Boston grew very 
proud of him, the one person who above all 
others has given impetus and worthy direction 
to the artistio impulse in New England.” In 
1859 he published a set of lithographs, executed 
by himself, representing various picturesque 
types of life in Paris; and during the Civil 
War he painted several pictures illustrative of 
its incidents, of which the best-known are The 
Bugle Call and The Drummer Boy. Of his later 
figure pieces, among the most satisfactory is 
that of The Laughing Girl. He was selected to 
decorate the walls of the Assembly Room in 
the new Capitol at Albany, and chose for his 
subjects Ormuzd and Ahriman and Ulysses and 
the Sirens. In 1875 he published his Talks on 
Art, which was reviewed at the time in these 
columns. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messes. C. Keqan Paul and Co. have in 
the press a translation of Drs. Woltmann and 
Woermann’s History of Fainting, in two large 
octavo volumes, edited by Prof. Sidney Colvin. 
The first volume, which deals with the painting 
of antiquity and the Middle Agee, with 140 
illustrations, will be published before Christ¬ 
mas. Mr. Wedmore’s Introduction to the Study 
of Genre-Painting, which we have before men¬ 


tioned, will be issued by the same publishers 
next month. 

An etching by R. W. Macbeth after Mark 
Fisher’s picture of Spring in the Grosvenor 
Gallery this year is given in last week’s number 
of L'Art, and a powerful rendering by John 
Watkins of "Watts’s Orpheus and Eurydice in 
the current number. The figure of Eurydice 
is perhaps less repulsive in the etching than in 
the original, but its exaggerated height and 
size of nmb are even more apparent. 

The New York Nation of September 11 
writes;— 

“Recent bulletins of the Treasury Department 
contain decisions of Secretary Sherman upon oertaia 
art matters that are interesting. The Customs 
officers at this port having charaed a duty upon 
engravings printed in this country from an American 
plate, but sent abroad for the signature of the artist 
who painted the original picture, appeal was taken 
to the Secretary. The decision was sustained on 
the ground that the engravings return in a different 
condition and with an increased value. This has 
led to the suggestion that foreign autographs, 
especially those of crowned heads, for collecting 
which some persons have a mania, ought not to be 
allowed the benefit of the free list, as they are at 
present, unless the receiver is prepared to make 
affidavit that they are not imported for sale. In 
Philadelphia Miss Sarah Hecker has been obliged 
to pay a higher duty on some pottery she imported 
because it had been decorated abroad, and so came 
under the head of decorated china-ware. In her 
appeal to the Secretary she set forth that this 
decoration had been done by an Amerioan artist, 
and that, therefore, her pots and jars should have 
been admitted as undecorated pottery, the duty on 
which is low. Her appeal, it is needless to say, was 
not sustained, and American artists residing abroad 
may heed the hint thus given them, and take care 
to paint only on American material if they do not 
wish to be suddenly summoned some day to pay 
the same duty as that charged on foreign pictures. 
The law, again, now allows the free importation of 

cabinets of coins, medals, and all other collections 
of antiquities, specially imported and not for sale.’ 
The last clause was added in 1874, and has, no one 
needs to be told, a prohibitory effect in many 
instances. Museums and galleries are proverbially 
poor, and it is impossible for them to watch Euro¬ 
pean opportunities to enrich their treasures. Such 
duties as have recently been imposed on classical 
antiquities will, of course, prevent their importation 
with any chance of disposal to any of the museums 
or private galleries. But it is evidently in vain to 
rely for relief on ‘a liberal spirit of interpreting 
the law,’ as the appellant usually does. In the 
words which generally deny his appeal, 'relief must 
be sought from Congress.’ ” 

Among the subjects which will be treated of 
in the new volume of the Magazine of Art are 
the following:—“Treasure-houses of Art,” in¬ 
cluding Lambeth Palaoe, Trentham, Althorp, 
Wilton, Knole; “ Animal Fainting by Old and 
Modem Masters," by J. Hungerford Pollen; 
“College Halls and Chapels;” “The Seven 
Great Pictures of the World;” “Japanese 
Deoorative Work,” by Henry Wallis; “ Stories 
of the Studios,” by John Oldcastle; “Some 
Provincial Museums of Franoe,” by S. W. 
Kershaw; “Art Work of Savage Nations;” 
“Stained Glass, Ecclesiastical and Domestio,” 
by N. H. J. Westlake; “ On Illuminating and 
Missal Painting,” by Albert Warren; “The 
Employment of the Grotesque in Arohiteoture,” 
by Gilbert R. Redgrave; “ Art in the Streets,” 
by Peroy Fitzgerald; “Artistio Iron Work,” 
by George Wallis; “Secular Architecture,” 
by E. Ingress Bell; “Wood Engraving since 
Bewick,” &o. The proprietors will offer for 
competition in January next the first of a 
series of prizes for art students. 

Mbs. Mf.rritt contributes an effective por¬ 
trait of Miss Ellen Terry as Ophelia to the 
October number of the Etcher, in which magazine 
there will also appear an etching by Mr. Huson, 
entitled “ A Breezy Day.” 
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The last number of the Chronique dea Arts 
gives, on p. 243, a tabular list of the. principal 
works of ancient sculpture now existing. The 
table is arranged in five columns, so as to show 
opposite each piece of sculpture its author, its 
date, the place where it now exists, and the 
year of its discovery, or, if not that, the date at 
which it came into notice. It is a pity that the 
order in which the sculptures are given is made 
to depend on the time of their discovery, when 
the natural order would have been the dates at 
which they were executed. As it stands, there 
is no real connexion in the order, and the im- 
ression it conveys is one of confusion. The 
etails are often very inexact, as when the 
Niobidea of Florenoe are ascribed to Scopas, or 
the Marayaa of the Lateran to Myron, without 
query. Praxiteles is credited with lie Anollo 
Saurodonoa and the Apollino, both of which 
may have been derived from originals by him, 
though there is nothing to prove it. Not a word 
is said about his Hmnea at Olympia. The 
sculptures of Fhigalia are put in the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C., though they belong to the fifth. The 
Thasos relief is placed in the fifth century, 
but really belongs to early in the sixth. Alto¬ 
gether the information of the table shows little 
acquaintance with any valuable modern source 
of information. 

The early religious school of Umbria, of 
whioh Raphael's early works may be considered 
the crowning examples, has lately received 
suitable homage in its native province. A 
collection has been made of a number of its 
works for a little exhibition now being held at 
Perugia. This exhibition comprises produots of 
modem art, industry, and agriculture; but it 
is also retrospective, and one part of it bears 
the name of “ The Pietro Vannucoi Museum.” 
Here are gathered together a large number of 
works by the delightful master Perugino, the 
head of the school, beside paintings by some of 
the mystical religious artists who preceded him, 
and by Pinturicchio, of more worldly beauty, 
who came after him. A few early works at¬ 
tributed te Raphael are also shown. It forms 
altogether an interesting and instructive collec¬ 
tion, though no works of any great fame are to 
be found in it, the examples having been mostly 
collected in the neighbourhood, and especially 
from the local university. 

The Sooidtd des Aquarellistes Nderlandais are 
now holding their fourth exhibition at the Hague. 
This select little society rejoices in a good 
deal of original talent, and its exhibitions are 
always interesting and noteworthy. T he names 
of many of the contributors this year are very 
familiar to us in England, such as H. Herkomer, 
who sends several Bavarian studies, and a head 
of one of the “ Chelsea Pensioners; ” M. 
Israels, who is represented by several subjects 
taken from his great picture, Lea Pauvrea du 
Tillage, whioh made so powerful an impression 
at the Paris International Exhibition last year; 
and Miss Clara Montalba, who contributes four 
charming views on the canals at Venice. Of 
artists whose fame is more confined to their 
own country may be mentioned M. Mesdag, 
who has, however, several times contributed to 
our London exhibitions; M. Weissenbruck, 
M. Mauve, MM. Jacob and Willem Maris, and 
M. Henkes, all artists of good standing, who 
contribute works of a high degree of merit. 

The Duchess of Colonna, better known under 
her artistic pseudonym of “Marcello,” has be¬ 
queathed all her art treasures to her native 
canton of Freiburg, on the condition that 
they be placed in a separate room of the 
Freiburg Museum, to be entitled the “ Museum 
Colonna.” 

Thebe is now open at Innsbruck an inter¬ 
esting exhibition of Tyrolese works of art dating 
from the earliest times to the present day. About 


500 paintings and 200 other objeots of art are 
exhibited. 

The project of the late Mgr. Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, for the decoration of 
Orleans Cathedral with ten painted windows 
representing scenes in the life of Jeanne d’Aro 
has met with more success than might have 
been expected. A sum of 125,000 frs. was 
quiokly subscribed, and a competition was 
opened to which all the glass-painters in Franoe 
were admitted. The result of this competition, 
as already mentioned, has been that the design 
of M. Lorin, of Chartres, has carried off the 
first prize of 4,000 frs., and that he is com¬ 
missioned with tiie execution of this splendid 
historical memorial. An exhibition of the 
various designs sent in has lately been held in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, after a previous 
exhibition at Orleans, and it is generally 
admitted that the competition produced very 
satisfactory results. M. Lorin’s design is 
everywhere spoken of as possessing remarkable 
merit. 

Cav. F. Fbasohebi, for thirty years Director 
of the Genoa Academy, who is now on a visit 
to this country, has made some notes on the 
restoration ana preservation of works by the 
old masters, with special application to those 
preserved in English galleries. They appear 
in the Norwich Mercury of the 18th inst. 

“Since I have been in England,” writes Signor 
Fiascheri, “I have visited many public and private 
gatlerieB, and have seen some great works of art, 
equal to any to be found in Florence, Genoa, Rome, 
and Venice. But, at the same time, I have been 
pained to see how mneh even the best have 
•offered from injudicious restoration and negleot. 
In the private houses of the nobility and gentry I 
have seen magnificent pictures literally crumbling 
to pieces from gross negligence. Others are drying 
np from the action of sun or stove heat, but by far 
the greater number are suffering from the effects of 
injudicious and coarse restoration. The pictures 
which have been injured by damp should be 
immediately re-canvased, and those by heat 
oiled and moistened, according to the prescribed 
process in such cases. The pictures which have 
suffered most are those of the Dutoh school, notably 
Rembrandt, Rubens, and Vandyke. I have made 
a study for many years as to the way of preserving 
the works of those masters, and also as to the reason 
why they decay. The Dutch masters used, I dis¬ 
covered, in the finishing of their paintings, vege¬ 
table colours—that is, colours produced from vege¬ 
table, and therefore corruptible, matters—and these 
they used on account of their superior brilliance, 
and over them placed varnishes—also containing a 
superabundance of vegetable matter. Of course 
the bulk of the colour used consisted of mineral 
colours, and hence the fact that the vegetable 
colour peals and cracks off so easily, leaving another 
coat of colour underneath. But if taken in time 
the pictures can be easily saved by careful restora¬ 
tion. This difficult task, however, must never be 
entrusted to the care of incompetent and ignorant 
persons. In truth, a restoration is a most difficult 
and hazardous task, and cannot be too carefully 
executed. It is rather a preservative than a 
renovating process. No pictures should ever be 
exposed to the heat of stoves or the light of the sun. 
The wall behind them should be dry, and it might 
be well if something were placed between the can¬ 
vass and the wall for the better protection of the 
work. It is a very foolish thing to entrust old and 
valuable paintings to ‘professional restorers.' I 
have seen a great gallery in Italy irretrievably 
ruined by the folly of a so-called restorer. Un¬ 
rivalled paintings by Vandyke were entirely spoilt 
in a few days; and although to the general publio 
they look new and brilliant, the artist can only too 
easily detect that the delicate shades had been for 
ever ruined. I cannot, in conclusion, be too earnest 
in recommending the immediate restoration of the 
old pictures in this country, especially those in 
ancient houses, which are allowed to go on as time 
has made them, from year to year, until before long 
nothing will be left of them, and they will be lost 
to coming generations.” 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton: 
an Historical Study. By the Honourable 
George Shea, Chief Justice of the Marine 
Court. (Cambridge, U.S.: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.) 

Chief Justice Shea, tells his readers in his 
preface that this book had its origin in *a 
monograph on Hamilton as an historical study, 
and that “the prosperity of that first step” 
induced him to undertake “ an elaborate ex¬ 
position ” of the early and least-known years 
of that statesman and of the great epoch to 
which be belonged. This announcement, no 
doubt, explains the otherwise unaccountable 
arrangement, or rather want of arrangement, 
which characterises these pages, of which 
142 at the commencement of the book 
would appear to he the “ Monograph ” in a 
revised shape, and the remainder to be the 
“ Life and Epoch.” The monograph deals with 
the personal character of Hamilton, with 
the opinions of his contemporaries as to 
his work as a statesman, explains up to a 
certain point what that work was, and in its 
concluding pages, reversing the logical order 
of events, places before the reader the nature 
of the situation which, a few years after the 
Recognition of Independence in 1783, afforded 
him the necessary field for the exercise 
of his peculiar talents. These concluding 
pages are made to lead up, in what it must 
be confessed is a very forced and unnatural 
manner, to that “ elaborate exposition" 
which Chief Justice Shea informs his readers 
in the preface the success of his monograph 
tempted him to undertake. 

That an American gentleman holding a 
high legal office, with the example of Chief 
Justice Marshall before him, should employ 
his leisure in studying the career of one 
who, all things considered, will probably live 
as the ablest of the founders of the American 
Republic, cannot be a matter of surprise. 
There is also much in the career of Hamilton, 
and in his real as well as in his supposed 
opinions, to make him the object of great 
interest to English readers, if not even of 
greater interest to them than to Americans. 
He was regarded, and correctly regarded, as 
the bead of the English as opposed to the 
French party in the United States. He was 
falsely accused of wishing to revert to prin¬ 
ciples falling little short of those of absolute 
monarchy or of high Toryism. The truth 
was that he asserted the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the Central Government in re¬ 
gard to certain objects over the separate 
sovereignties of the individual States—in other 
words, the doctrine of Federalism as opposed 
to that of Confederation—and saw the neces¬ 
sity of giving a permanence to the Execu¬ 


tive and to the Senate which should raise 
them above every changing caprice of the 
popular mood. In this he was opposed to 
Jefferson, who would have left as much power 
as possible in the hands of the State Legisla¬ 
tures with their democratic constitutions. In 
these matters history has decided in favour of 
Hamilton. Again, and also in opposition to 
Jefferson, Hamilton, though the parent of 
American Protection, opposed the policy of 
discriminating between English and other 
foreign goods in order to injure the former. 
These views he asserted in The Federalist 
and in other political writings, and, as a 
practical statesman, he enjoyed the rare 
felicity of being able to a great extent to put 
his own theories into practice. In every 
History of the United States Hamilton accord¬ 
ingly plays, and necessarily plays, a large 
part. His collected works have been published, 
and only so recently as 1875 an edition of 
The Federalist, as Chief Justice Shea him¬ 
self informs his readers, appeared, edited 
by Mr. John C. Hamilton, a son of the 
statesman, with a preface “ whioh is careful, 
candid, and full, and supplies all that seems 
to be desirable to elucidate its history and 
aid in its study.” 

The question therefbre arises, Does this 
monograph add anything to our knowledge of 
Hamilton, either as an author or as a states¬ 
man ? and it must be frankly answered that it 
does not. It is indeed difficult to see what 
object it fulfils beyond making clear what was 
abundantly clear already, viz., that many, or 
indeed every one, of the distinguished men with 
whom Hamilton, whether in America or in 
Europe, was brought into contact, formed the 
very highest opinion of his abilities. Therejis, 
in fact, a great parade of witnesses to character, 
which in the case of one whose merits have 
not' been forgotten, and whose career has, on 
the whole, been neither misrepresented nor 
misunderstood, would appear to be unnecessary. 
When the reader passes from the introductory 
monograph to the elaborate exposition of the 
early and least-known years of the statesman, 
it is to be feared that a criticism of a very 
similar character must occur to him. If the 
monograph contains little that was new and 
much that was unnecessary, it is difficult in 
the “ Life and Epoch ” to find anything about 
Hamilton at all, except quite at the begin¬ 
ning, where a few pages give an interesting 
sketch of his boyhood in a West India count¬ 
ing house and at college, and quite at the end, 
where some extracts from his controversial 
writings appear, and an account is given of 
the campaign during which Hamilton, then 
serving as an officer, was brought to the notice 
of Washington, and the foundation thereby 
laid of the friendship and confidence which ever 
afterwards united them. The matter contained 
in chapters v., vi., and vii. is simply the recital, 
not always very accurately given, of the chief 
events, civil and military, of the contest be¬ 
tween Great Britain and her colonies previous 
to the Declaration of Independence; and it 
is no disparagement to Chief Justice Shea 
to say that in all probability the reading 
public will continue to prefer the account of 
those events to be found in the histories of 
Lord Stanhope and Mr. Bancroft, and will 
probably not be able to see that these details 
have any necessary place in a biography of 


Hamilton, who had next to no personal con¬ 
nexion with them. Even as regards the 
concluding chapter, with the narrative of the 
first campaign in which Hamilton played a 
real part, every reader must wish that three- 
uarters of it had been left out. These 
etails resemble the 200 pages about the 
siege of Nottingham in that otherwise most 
delightful of books, The Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson, which, no doubt, prove the fore¬ 
sight, wisdom, and experience of the colonel 
as a commander, hut are intolerably long. 
The story, however, of the campaign of 
1775 proves very little about Hamilton, who 
had next to nothing to do with ordering or 
directing it. 

It has already been said that the account; 
of the controversy between England and 
the United States is not as accurate as 
might be wished. Fox, for example, is 
credited (p. 209) with being enrolled amongst 
the parliamentary opponents of the policy of 
Lord North at a time when he had hardly yet 
left the ranks of the Government. Shelburne is 
twice represented (pp. 96,138) as responsible 
for the issue of the Orders in Council relating 
to American trade in July 1783, he having 
left office in February of that year, and 
having been the author of the abortive Bill 
on this subject which elsewhere receives the 
commendation of Mr. Shea (p. 130). Lord 
Macaulay is made to say that Fitt was not a 
great statesman (p. 42), the fact being that 
he nowhere says anything of the kind. 
The aocount (p. 266) of the conciliation 
plan of Lord North, brought forward early 
in 1775, is defective, and, curiously enough, 
unfair to the colonists. The essential difference 
between the plan of North and that brought 
forward at the jmme time by Chatham was 
that, while the latter proposed to recognise 
the existence of Congress and to repeal all the 
vexatious statutes passed since 1763, the 
former would not hear of Congress, and 
only suggested that, should any single colony 
undertake to provide for the oommon defence 
and the civil government, and should that; 
plan be approved by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, Great Britain should abstain from 
imposing any tax within the province. Here is 
Chief Justice Shea’s account;—“ The Ameri¬ 
cans, so went this project, should arrange means 
for contributing their share to the common 
defence; the exercise of the right to tax 
might then, without hesitation, be suspended; 
and the privilege of raising their own allot¬ 
ment would be conceded to the colonists” 
(p. 266). The Duke of Cumberland is repre¬ 
sented (p. 265) as defending the cause of the 
colonists in Parliament in 1774. It is true 
that the Duke of Cumberland was a supporter 
of the Rockingham Whigs, but he died in 
1765 ; and the Rockingham Whigs were the 
authors of the Declaratory Act, one of the 
favourite objects of Chief Justice Shea’s 
animadversions. 

Chief Justice Shea also takes a melancholy 
pleasure in adorning his narrative with expres¬ 
sions which the author of The Federalist 
would have been the first to condemn. There 
is a terrible phrase, “ State household ”—bor¬ 
rowed,apparently, from the German—by which 
Chief Justice Shea describes what the world 
has hitherto been content to designate by the 
name of “ Government.” Such expressions 
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as “ fierce memorable opposition,” “ refined 
sensuous gallantry,” “ a remarkable career of 
libidinous delight,” too often occur. “ Irre¬ 
ligious antipathy ” is the curious term by 
which Chief Justice Shea indicates the fact of 
the inhabitants of Canada being mostly 
Catholic, and those of New England Protestant. 
The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill are brought on to 
the stage without the least regard to their 
connexion with the narrative. There is a 
very serious misrepresentation of a speech 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s on the right of search 
in a note at p. 140, which, coming from 
a judge of the Marine Court, is important. 
Lord Lyndhurst, on July 26, 1858, made in 
the House of Lords a speech upon the 
Declaration of Paris and the abandonment 
by England under that document of, inter 
alia, the claim that free ships do not make 
firee goods—in other words, the claim that the 
flag of a neutral should not protect the goods 
of a belligerent. In this speech Lord Lynd¬ 
hurst argued two things, and with irresistible 
force; first, that there was no distinction 
between the “ right of visit” and the “ right 
of search,” the latter term being simply the 
English translation of the French expression 
“ droit de visits,” and, secondly, that the 
admission by England of the doctrine of 
“ free ships making free goods ” in no manner 
constituted an abandonment by England of 
the right of search, that right being necessary 
to ascertain whether the ships professing 
neutrality were really neutrals or not, and 
whether, their neutrality having been ascer¬ 
tained, the goods on board were contraband or 
not contraband—the doctrine, in fact, laid 
down by Sir William Scott in the famous case 
of the Maria, a case with which Chief Justice 
Shea is probably familiar. But Chief Justice 
Shea (p. 140) positively represents Lord Lynd¬ 
hurst as asserting that “ no such right as the 
right of search ever existed,” that it was only 
the “ assumption of a right,” and that England 
had now wisely abandoned it. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Shea chooses 
he can write with terseness and vigour. The 
account of Livingstone (pp. 167-169), who so 
strongly influenced Hamilton’s early career, and 
of Seabury, the loyalist Bishop of Connecticut, 
Hamilton’s literary antagonist, are clear and, 
above all, impartial. The summary of Hamil¬ 
ton’s character (p. 19)—with the exception of 
the sentence about the State household—and 
of his personal appearance (p. 45) bring the 
great statesman, mind and body, with distinct¬ 
ness before the reader. Here and there are 
almost epigrammatic phrases, such as: “ when 
Liberty is on the wing. Crime need not be its 
associate a-foot,” or when we are told how 
Hamilton recognised that in politics “ it 
was by entering deep waters that shallows 
are best avoided.” 

The two following passages illustrate Chief 
Justice Shea’s style at its best. The first is 
a sketch of that mighty race of men who, in the 
camp and in the study, founded the American 
Republic:— 

“ The great characters who really guided public 
affairs and led to the establishment of the 
American Republic were not wild and en¬ 
thusiastic theorists. They sought fact and the 
philosophy of example, whenever and wherever 
they moyed in the mighty work which they 


undertook. Erratic imaginations were ohecked. 
The heat of zealots was chilled in the colder, 
dearer, and drier intellectuality, of those who 
gave shape and motion to the colonial proceed¬ 
ings. Such minds, calm and earnest, had no taste 
to masquerade and strut as Plutarch’s men, nor 
to speaa a language unknown to their simple 
sires. It oould not occur to them to new name 
spring, ‘the Eloreal,’ nor the glorious fall of 
the year, with its carnival of leaves, ‘the 
Fructidor.’ The old ways were to be their 
ways, as they had been those of their fathers. 
They cluDg to the constitution and laws of 
England as the paternal great charter of their 
liberties against Parliament and Sling. They 
never strayed into the alluring mazes of the 
eternal ‘ rights of man,’ nor presupposed the un- 
historical and unnatural doctrine of ‘ the 
social contract.’ The latter was instinctively 
rejected as chimerioal and unsupported by 
reason or experience, and its pernicious influence 
never ran into the more decorous forms of 
American politics. To them liberty was not a 
phrase or an hypothesis, but a living fact,Jin 
the light of which they had learned the reason¬ 
ableness of restraint by prescribed law, and the 
efficacy of obedience. They had learned ‘ how 
a free people gladly pays obedience to those laws 
which its conscience has recognised as the best 
expression of social and political justice.’ Such 
laws were theirs. Lawless and uncertain 
fancies are not among the lessons which the 
American Revolution taught Europe. The de¬ 
structive doctrinaires of Pranoe were not among 
the progeny of American liberty. Compare 
even the Girondists with the public men of the 
American Revolution, and the Girondists lessen 
in the comparison. Phocion was not more above 
the influence of the mob, nor the energy and 
discretion of William the Silent more commend¬ 
able ” (pp. 58-60). 

The following is an account of the condition 
of things which finally led up to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution—the great work of 
Hamilton, his permanent title to immor¬ 
tality ;— 

“ It was proclaimed, and circumstances led to 
the belief that the States had each achieved its 
independence for itself, that the Confederation 
was a league offensive and defensive, but not a 
Government. The States were unwilling to 
surrender that independence, and merge their 
existence into a common form, wherem eaoh 
would lose its individuality as waterdoes in water. 
The general Government held a barren sceptre. 
It could plead, but not enforoe. It could give 
judgment, but had no means to execute it. It 
was all head and no arms. It could devise, but 
not perform. It .could request the States, but 
not act upon the persons or property of the in¬ 
dividual inhabitants. The State stood between 
the Confederation and the people. The general 
Government had no fund, nor the power, in 
and by itself, to raise a fund. It had al¬ 
ready borrowed and created public debts. 
They were due, and owing to domestic and 
to foreign creditors. Yet the general Govern¬ 
ment found itself without requisite authority to 
lay taxes or, by imposts, to get in a revenue. 
The State Governments solemnly declined to 
oonoede such powers, notwithstanding the pres¬ 
sure. A publio credit of course could not exist; 
no sort of valid assurance oould be given to 
pay. Commercial jealousies and contentions 
among the States brought fearful bodings. 
Domestic peace was venly in danger. The 
general Government, unable to respond to its 
vicarious liabilities, became the object of positive 
assault. The army clamoured. The soldiers did 
not demand money, only that some reasonably 
sure provision might be made for ultimate pay¬ 
ment. Congress was unable even to give this. 
The States refused to aid. . . . Washington 


wrote a letter to Congress appealing to its sense 
of justice. The appeal was to an empty, hope¬ 
lessly bankrupt treasury; to a Congress with 
no power to fill it; to States too jealous of a 
national Government to make the grant. The 
‘justioe’ of the oountry slept on undisturbed 
by any emotions of gratitude; the claims of the 
soldiers were pushed aside and then forgotten. 
The continental army ceased to exist. The 
troops returned to their poverty-stricken homes. 
Happy the patriot who falls upon the field of 
glory. Rather the death of Leonidas than the 
doom of Belisarius ” (pp. 68-71). 

Chief Justioe Shea hints at the possibility of 
a continuation of this work, so as to embrace the 
later and better-known portion of Hamilton’s 
career. As Hamilton had then become a 
leader in American politics, there will no 
longer be any temptation to make him the 
centre of events with which he had nothing to 
do; and the result of Chief Justice Shea’s 
labours, on condition of a decent burial being 
given to the “ State household ” and “ the 
libidinous delights ” of the early American 
statesmen, may be awaited with interest. 

Edmond Fitzmatjrice. 


Babelaie. By W. Besant. (“ Foreign Classics 
for English Readers.”) (W. Blackwood & 
Sons.) 

Mr. Bes ant’s Babelait is perhaps the most 
useful and successful of the volumes in the 
series of “ Foreign Classics.” Rabelais is a 
writer so constantly referred to, that the 
peculiar public which never reads anything at 
first hand cannot but be curious about him. 
Again, he is not a writer who can be recom¬ 
mended to women, though Mr. Besant goes 
too far when he says that he “ can be appre¬ 
ciated by students only.” Every man of 
healthy mind who reads at all should read 
Rabelais. He may offend, but he does not 
corrupt; and in France, at least, every man 
who can read is another reader for the author 
of Pantagruel. Though the English publio 
may be curious about him, their curiosity can 
never be really satisfied. Rabelais cannot well 
be cooked into literary pap. Rabelais is a 
Sombre bouffon. The whole world lives in 
his pages; epitomes and extracts can never 
do justice to a writer so broad in style and so 
universal in matter. Mr. Besant aims at 
quite enough when he tries to show “ by what 
qualities Rabelais has drawn to himself, and 
continues to draw, the praise and admiration 
of those who study him.” He finds that 
Rabelais is 

“ that rarest of human beings—a man who has 
deeply studied, who is perpetually t hin k in g over 
the problems of life and death, birth, growth, 
and decay; who perceives the many disappoint¬ 
ments inevitable at every step of civilisation; 
who feels the silence of the universe; who 
ardently desires fuller knowledge, more light; 
and yet who maintains to the end of life the 
cheerfulness and the hope of youth.” 

Yes ; this is the charm of Rabelais. He saw, 
as we see it, the overturn of a world; the ruin, 
or what seemed the ruin, of a religion. He 
saw hope fail and force wasted, and Panta¬ 
gruel wept strange tears at the thought of the 
death of Christ. Yet Rabelais did not yield 
to the inconsolable regret d'un monde, and 
he never whined over the destinies of a race 
bom os this beautiful earth. Mirth and 
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patience were always with him, and with 
these and the friendship of good men and 
good books he needed no oracle to bid him 
enjoy. 

Mr. Besant brings out very clearly, it 
seems, this wise philosophy, which lies behind 
the grotesques of Rabelais’ work, and which in¬ 
forms his more serious thought and his poetical 
fancies. The description, too, of Chinon, the 
changeless little town where Rabelais was 
born, beside the pleasant waters of France 
and near the castles of her Kings, is very 
useful. Picturesque writing is not to be 
despised when it brings us closer to a great 
writer and to the world in which he lived. 
The recent researches of M. Fleury have 
made it possible to draw up a comparatively 
clear statement of the events in Rabelais’ life. 
Thus, in several essential points, the Rabelais 
is as good as sympathy, local knowledge, and 
the following of a recent and fairly accurate 
biographer can make it. One would gladly 
have heard more about Rabelais’ political 
ideas. There are, however, two or three 
points in which Mr. Besant appears to me to 
err, from following and even exaggerating the 
unsupported statements of M. Fleury. Preju¬ 
dice, too, has possibly clouded his narrative and 
made him unjust to some distinguished French 
poets and critics. As the readers of manuals 
and primers probably know little, ex hypothesi, 
beyond what their teachers tell them, the 
name and fame of dead authors should be 
treated, In such works, with cautious respect. 

In the first place, it is extremely difficult to 
understand Mr. Besant’s views about the 
relation of Rabelais to the Revival of Letters. 
He lays much stress on what he oddly calls 
Rabelais’ “ cloistership,” on hi3 long years 
of seclusion from the world. 

"It has been pointed out,” Mr. Besant says, 
" and needlessly insisted on, that Rabelais was 
bom at the very high tide of the Renaissance— 
that he was a child of that greatly hopeful time, 
when the discovery of a new world, of a new 
learning, of new thoughts, opened up endless 
vistas of happy and glad forelooking. It is 
only true so far as dates go. . . . Rabelais 
went, a boy, into the darkness of his cell, full of 
the old-world prejudices, ideas, and traditions, 
and came out of it, after many years of twilight, 
into a sunshine which dazzled him.” 

Rabelais has not exactly the air of a dazzled 
owl of the cloisters. It is not easy to under¬ 
stand how he got his knowledge of the new 
learning, but it is certain that learned he 
became, even while he lived among monks. 
Mr. Besant’s book adds nothing to our know¬ 
ledge, or rather does not enlighten our ignor¬ 
ance, concerning the life that was possible for 
a student in " the convent of La Baumette, 
near Angers,” where it is certain at least that 
the sons of great men were sent to school. 
In his later convent life, Mr. Besant says he 
read “ Latin, Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, French, 
. . . everything.” All this would have 
been impossible had Rabelais not been a child 
of the Renaissance. By a queer incon¬ 
sistency Mr. Besant makes Rabelais himself 
say as much, and calls him an author “ who 
has never ceased congratulating himself on 
being born in a time so favourable to scholars.” 
Thus Rabelais himself “insisted, on” the 
very thing on which Mr. Besant thinks it 
“ needless ” to insist. 


This is an inadvertence of little moment. 
It is a more serious error to confuse the facts 
about Ronsard, Joachim du Bellay, and that 
movement of learned men which gave France 
sonnets in place of ballades and odes in 
place of rondeaux. Mr. Besant greatly detests 
this movement. To our generation there 
certainly seems something pedantic, and even 
impertinent, in the attempt to alter, of con¬ 
scious purpose, the dictionof a language and the 
style of national poetry. One-sided and half- 
taught such attempts generally are, but they 
do their work and leave their mark; nor are 
Malherbe, Spenser, Ronsard, and Wordsworth 
to be despised because they were too much 
attached to their own ideas, too disdainful of 
national tendencies and the taste of previous 
generations. Mr. Besant "treads on their 
pride with still greater pride.” He calls 
Joachim du Bellay (the most original of the 
innovators) “a pedant and prig,” who “has 
written a great deal of verse which does not 
permit itself to be Tead and two or three 
poems of considerable sweetness and delicacy.” 
Well, Edmund Spenser could not only read 
du Bellay’s poems, but thought it worth while 
to translate them, and to call Mr. Besant’s 
“ prig ” the “ first garland of free poesie.” 
Mr. Besant may reply that the author of 
the Faery Queen was a “pedant and prig.” 
From such an authoritative judgment there 
is no appeal, but some people may still 
fancy that Spenser was as good a judge 
of poetry as Mr. Besant of priggishness. 
When Mr. Besant says that “ Rabelais was 
popular, Ronsard left alone and forgotten,” 
one can only marvel at the part which 
imagination may play in the history of 
literature. Mr. Besant has freely translated 
M. Fleury’s “ on abandonnait volontiers 
Ronsard a des travaux poetiques.” Ronsard 
Ronsard was then the King’s favourite com¬ 
panion, Bonet says, and his most trusted 
partner at lawn-tennis ( balon ) and other 
sports. Such people are not “ left alone and 
forgotten.” Ronsard, it |is needless to say, 
was the recipient of more splendid and 
princely honours and favours than any 
other artist of that magnificent age. As to 
popularity, many years after his death the 
guest; at a little country inn heard the maid 
humming “ an ode of old Ronsard’s.” Mean¬ 
while, Rabelais, according to Mr. Besant 
himself, “ led a wandering life, and was 
dependent on patrons’ wealth, failed to secure 
adequate support, and died in comparative 
poverty.” If du Bellay and Ronsard disliked 
Rabelais, and took a base revenge by writing 
rancorous epitaphs, they can hardly have dis¬ 
liked him out of envy of his success. M. 
Fleury has misled Mr. Besant into thinking 
that Du Bellay met Rabelais in Rome. Du 
Bellay did not go there till two years 
after Rabelais’ return. Mr. Besant’s other 
theory, that the rigmarole of the Limousin 
in Pantagruel “is a parody of the new 
French sought to be introduced by Ron¬ 
sard and his friends,” for which “ the 
school never forgave Rabelais,” rests on a 
blunder of the purest water. The first 
edition of the Pantagruel, in which the 
Limousin scholar “ talks the new Latinised 
French which Ronsard and his friends were 
endeavouring to introduce,” appeared in 1532, 
when Ronsard was eight years old! Rabelais 


should have hit a man his own weight, and. 
not a child of eight. Let us admire the 
Corsican revenge of Ronsard, conceived when 
he was an innovating babe of tender years, 
and gratified after such long waiting ! The 
“ school ” which makes Mr. Besant so angry, 
must have been, at most, an infant school. 
Mr. Besant’s error about a literary quarrel 
of the sixteenth century, would be of no great 
importance if it did not occur in a popular- 
manual. He has unluckily taken a side with¬ 
out troubling himself much about facts. A 
critic who says that Ronsard “ groaned and 
sneered ” translates Fleury’s “ Ronsard e/ait 
maigre et grave ” too loosely.' 

There is another small matter of bibli¬ 
ography which, perhaps, might trouble a re¬ 
viewer writing far from the books of Brunet 
and the good bibliophile Jacob. Mr. Besant 
says that Rabelais’ fifth book was not pub¬ 
lished till 1562. This is correct as far as 
the fragment of the IsleSonante is concerned. 
Otherwise the date is 1564. My copy of 
Rabelais, however, is entitled, Les CEuvres de 
M. Francois Rabelais, Docteur en Medecine, 
contenant cinq Litres, de la Vie, Faicts et Pits 
heroiques de Gargantua et de son Fils Panta¬ 
gruel : plus la Prognostications pantagrueline, 
avec V Oracle de la Dive Racluc et le Mot de la 
Bouteille, augmente des Navigations et Vile 
Sonanie, etc., etc. This copy is dated “ Lyon, 
par Jean Martin, 1558.” The fifth book has, 
like the third and fourth, a separate pagina¬ 
tion and index, but is referred to on the title- 
page. But M. Brunet, it appears, thinks 
that the date of this edition has been falsified 
by accident or design. A. Lang. 


Archaeologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the 
Parish of Adel, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire : being an Attempt to delineate 
its Fast and Present Associations, Archaeo¬ 
logical, Topographical, and Scriptural. By 
Henry Trail Simpson. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 
The village of Adel near Leeds possesses one 
of the most interesting Norman churches iu 
the North of England. Standing, as it does, 
in a place where early remains abound, it long 
ago attracted attention. Ralph Thoresby, 
the Leeds antiquary, a man of advanced 
knowledge for the time in which he lived, 
actually thought that it was a Roman temple. 
The late Mr. Simpson, the author of the book 
before us, was Rector of Adel. He evidently 
took great pride in his church and parish, and 
it would seem to have been one of his amuse¬ 
ments to collect everything he could find 
concerning the place and neighbourhood. 
Some of the facts lie has brought together are 
curious, and, considered as the undigested 
contents of a note-book, there are few of 
them that have not a certain value. It has 
been, however, a grave mistake to print 
the book as the author left it. Mr. 
Simpson was a local antiquary, not in 
any sense whatever an historian or a 
philologist. His speculations, therefore, on 
the derivation of the names of places can be 
of no value to anyone. It is next to impos¬ 
sible to arrive at the truth on such matters 
by mere guess-work, and yet guesses of this 
sort are taken up and believed in by the 
uninstructed with the same amount of trust 
as would be given to the reasoned con* 
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elusions of men who had devoted their lives 
to philology. We give one specimen of 
what we mean. It has been suggested that a 
Phoenician colony may have existed at Adel, 

“ and the worship of their goddess Aidan been 
established, and thus a name given to a 
lace which, generation after generation, has 
escended down to us as Adhill, or Adan-hill. 
Nevertheless, in the termination el we recognise, 
in Arabic and cognate dialects, a term given to 
the Supreme Being, via., El, Eloim, Allah, &c. 
Thus, Adel will signify the ‘ great’ or ‘ powerful 
God; ’ and if the last syllable of the word Adan 
be dropped, and El substituted in its place, we 
shall have, instead of Ad-an-el, the very word 
Ad-el.” 

Jacob Bryant’s Ancient Mythology was evi¬ 
dently a great favourite with Mr. Simpson, 
and had the effect of directing his speculations 
in an entirely wrong direction. We do not 
remember, however, even there to have come 
upon anything quite so unreasonable as the 
above. For a true parallel we must turn to 
Godfrey Higgins’ wonderful suggestion that 
Brimham near Itipon is the equivalent of 
Beth Bimmon ( Celtic Druids, p. 169). 

Local antiquaries of former days were com¬ 
monly unaware that the cross was ever used 
for any other object than as a symbol of 
Christianity. So it came to pass that when¬ 
ever they found any object or ornament on 
which a cross could be made out, it was at 
once set down as a relic of Christianity. This 
error has, it would seem, passed away, and 
left in its room a new delusion not one whit 
less absurd. Because the cross is found in 
Egypt, Mexico, and India used to symbolise 
non-Christian ideas, we are hy no means at 
liberty to conclude, without other strong 
evidence, that cruciform objects existing in 
this country are not of Christian origin. 
Certain early headstones of graves have been 
found in Adel Church, and these are orna¬ 
mented with crosses and circles. Such-like 
stones are by no means common, but they 
have been found widely scattered throughout 
England, and no antiquary of whom we have 
heard ever doubted that they were grave¬ 
stones. Mr. Simpson came to a different 
conclusion; he imagined them to be the 
upright stones of the central circle of a 
temple devoted to serpent worship. 

In the vestry of Adel Church, which seems 
to be a museum of parish antiquities, there 
are preserved twelve or fourteen querns for 
grinding corn. Mr. Simpson was unable 
to even guess their age; we are, however, 
furnished with sketches of six of them. Very 
little is at present known as to the variations 
in form of the quern in different ages. That 
they were used here in pre-Koman times is 
certain, and we know that they were imported 
into England as late as the time of the Pro¬ 
tectorate. They are yet employed in Faroe, 
and it is confidently stated that they were in 
use within the memory of people now alive 
in the “deep valley recesses” of Cumber¬ 
land. No arguments can therefore be con¬ 
structed out of them as to the race or culture 
of the former inhabitants of Adel. We 
believe that the conical querns are the most 
ancient, and that those which are flat, like the 
stones of a modern flour-mill in miniature, 
are cither Homan or very recent. 

Mr. Simpson has noted the fact that at 
Elmscliffe bonfires are still lighted on the 


1st of May, a practice which we feared had 
become obsolete in England. 

Edwabd Peacock. 

oeoege tickxoe’s spanisii eibbaey. 

Catalogue of the Spanish Library and of the 
Portuguese Books bequeathed by George 
Ticknor to the Boston Public Library; 
together tvith the Collection of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature in the General 
Library. By James Lyman Whitney. (Bos¬ 
ton : Printed by order of the Trustees.) 

The late George Ticknor, in the course of a 
life devoted more especially to the study of 
Spanish, accumulated a valuable collection of 
books relating to the literature of the Iberian 
peninsula. From his communings with them 
came that History of Spanish Literature on 
which his own fame mainly rests, and which 
remains a monument, not only of his untiring 
industry, but of his accurate and penetrating 
criticism. It is seldom that a man entirely 
succeeds in entering the inner circle of the 
thought and feeling of a language “ unto which 
he was not born ; ” and it was only by long- 
continued study that Ticknor acquired that 
profound and minute familiarity with Spanish 
literature by which he was distinguished. At 
his death he bequeathed his Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese books to the Public Library of the 
city of Boston, with a fund for its future 
enlargement. When the books came to the 
Public Library they numbered 3,907; the 
subsequent additions have increased them to 
5,355 volumes. These, added to the books 
of a like nature in the general collection, 
make a total of 9,845 books and pamphlets. 
Such is the numerical extent of the collection 
which has been catalogued. There are more 
Spanish books in the British Museum, in the 
Imperial Library of Vienna, and in the 
private library of Lord Holland ; but it may 
be doubted whether, on the whole, there is 
anywhere a more characteristic or interesting 
collection of Iberian literature. Mr. Ticknor 
began to collect these books in 1817, and had 
accumulated the bulk of them before the year 
1852. In that period, if there were many 
difficulties, there were also many prizes. His 
collection is naturally strongest in the depart¬ 
ments of history and general literature, and 
includes some of the rarest of Spanish books. 

The cataloguer’s notes are not only numer¬ 
ous, but show a minute acquaintance with 
Spanish bibliography, and bring to light data 
from unexpected quarters. Thus we have a 
reference to Tobin’s analysis of the Gitanilla 
de Madrid, which is buried in Miss Benger’s 
Memoirs of that once better-known dramatist. 
This trifle has necessitated three entries in 
the Catalogue (pp. 31, 335, 374), beside being 
referred to in a suggestive note on the Gypsies, 
in which the literary relations of Cervantes’ 
Gitanilla are iudicated (p. 167). Solis, 
Middleton, Weber, Longfellow, and it may 
be Victor Hugo and George Eliot, have all 
been more or less indebted to Cervantes’ 
charming gypsy girl. The note on Columbus 
is a brief guide to the best authorities on 
that great sailor, and indicates the attitude of 
each writer from the derogatory Goodrich, 
who abases him below Vespucius, to the 
eulogistic de Lorgnes, who desires his canoni¬ 
sation. There are similar useful notes on 


Calderon, Camoens, Cervantes, Cortes, 
Florida, the Inquisition, the Moors in Spain, 
Portugal, Lope de Vega, and many other topics. 

Under “ Spain,” the entries really con¬ 
stitute a select bibliographical guide to the 
history, antiquities, and literature of the 
country. The notes on Don Quixote appear 
to be the only MS. of Ticknor’s in the library 
(p. 372). Great pains have been taken to 
display the contents of miscellaneous books 
and collections. Thus, the works in the sixty- 
nine volumes of the Biblioteca de Autores 
espaholes are all enumerated (pp. 35, 423), 
and the contents of the Semanario erudito are 
given at length (p. 327); but the Bame treat¬ 
ment is not extended to the Revista de la 
TJnicersidad de Madrid and other periodicals. 

Looking to the composite character of the 
library, it is to be regretted that the books 
which formed Ticknor’s own collection have 
not been indicated by some mark to distinguish 
them from the more recent acquisitions. This 
is, indeed, often done by the MS. notes which 
Ticknor placed in many of his books. Some 
of these are now printed for the first time, 
and serve as a supplement to the History. 
Thus we learn Fernan Caballero’s disinclina¬ 
tion to send him the pamphlets written by 
her father in the somewhat stormy contro¬ 
versy as to the merits of the old dramatists 
(p. 41). Ticknor was on the look-out for 
them for twenty years ! Collectors will under¬ 
stand and sympathise with his exultation on 
their acquisition. Another of his notes in 
the Cancionero general shows with what a 
heavy hand the Inquisition dealt with litera¬ 
ture. The rare early editions have pages 
cut out and others defaced by the action 
of that strangest of literary tribunals (p. 58). 
Mariana’s seventy-three years did not save 
him from penance and imprisonment for pub¬ 
lishing at Cologne a volume containing an 
essay reflecting on the manner in which 
the currency had been debased by the Duke 
of Lerma (p. 215). So, when La Torre gave 
to the Spanish public the Agudezas de Juan 
Oven, he carefully omitted those epigrams 
offensive to the Church which gained Owen a 
place in the Boman Index (p. 256). In 
another note, Ticknor quotes from Porreno 
that Philip II., “ llamado, con justo razon, el 
prudente,” prided himself upon three things— 
“ having never worn any kind of loose breeches, 
never having ridden on a mule, and never 
having danced” (p. 278). Mr. Ticknor had 
a curious collection of modern Spanish folk- 
books, including subjects of legend, history, 
chivalrous fiction, and religious forgery. In 
these “a spirit of blind and extravagant 
credulity ” manifests itself, now in echoes of 
mediaeval romance and now in the “gross 
fiction of a letter of Christ found in His 
sepulchre” (p. 298). There are many miscella¬ 
neous curiosities, from the Giustiniani Psalter, 
with its biographical sketch of Columbus 
(p. 34), to the poems of Juan Latino, the Negro 
professor of Latin and Greek in the Cathedral 
School of Granada (p. 192). 

“This Catalogue,” says Mr. Whitney, “is 
not intended to be a bibliography of Spanish 
literature.” It is, however, a most important 
contribution to that most confused and obscure 
field of research. Wherever it is examined it 
willshow’Mr. Whitney’s scholarly care and in¬ 
sight. Nor has he forgotten that bibliography 
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has a purpose other than the description of rare 
books for the benefit of collectors, and should 
be a guide to real study. In this helpful 
quality the Ticknor Catalogue is worthy of the 
ripe scholarship and popular instincts of the 
man whose collection it records. It is an 
earnest that Ticknor rightly estimated his 
fellow-citizens when be dedicated his fine 
Spanish library to public uses. 

William E. A. Axon. 


NEW NOVELS. 

“ Haworth's." By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

2 vote. (Macmillan.) 

David Leslie. By S. S. Thorburn. 2 vols. 

(Blackwood.) 

“ Monsieur Love" By Ethel Coxon. 2 vols. 

(R. Bentley & Son.) 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret 

Harte. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Berkshire Lady. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. (Macmillan.) 

Mas. Bobnett’s new novel is more than 
merely readable. It is a very good and 
clever book, and the impression it produces 
is unmistakeably an impression of power. 
The story is simple enough, and is not, 
perhaps, so well and straightly told as might 
be; but even in Mrs. Burnett’s manner of 
narrative there is matter for praise, inasmuch 
as it abounds in suggestiveness, and conveys 
by implication a very great deal of what is at 
once exact and new. It is with singular 
delicacy and assurance, indeed, that Mrs. 
Burnett proceeds upon her way. Her prin¬ 
cipal aim appears to be purely psychological, 
though subordinate to it there is an intention 
of narrating a kind of history and of sketch¬ 
ing contemporary manners and speech, and 
her main interest is centred upon the figures 
of her two heroes, Jem Haworth and Hilary 
Murdoch. This is so far unfortunate, inas¬ 
much as theso two figures, for all the pains 
that have been bestowed on them, are prac¬ 
tically but spirited failures, neither of them 
being of nearly the value and interest that 
attach to old Briarley, who is intended at 
best to be but a comic supernumerary. 
Both are ably attempted, but neither is quite 
completely done, and in the story of their 
rivalry for Rachel Ffrench it is not possible to 
get up a very lively interest. Haworth, by 
fer the more effective of the two, has been 
drawn in boldly, and with a certain swashing 
energy, a certain rough sympathy, that are 
now and then not unimpressive. But even 
Haworth is not at all a man for men, he is 
only a lay figure for a novel, and Hilary 
Murdoch—his antipodes in every sense— 
has in this way much in common 
with him. 

With the women of Haworth's the case 
is otherwise. With these Mrs. Burnett is 
better able to deal than with commercial 
swashbucklers of the type of Haworth, or 
artists in mechanics like Hilary Murdoch. 
Everyone of them feels alive, and in none 
of them is there aught but what is right 
womanly and true. The list of them is a 
long one. There is Christian Murdoch and 
there is Janey Briarley, and the passionate 
reticence of the one is as right as the quaint, 


shrewd, half-pathetic precocity of the other. 
There is Rachel Ffrench and Mrs. Haworth-; 
and if Rachel Ffrench—cold, proud, heart¬ 
less, fearless, strong—is a triumph of skill 
and insight, the tender, tremulous, beautiful 
maternity of the old woman is a triumph not 
less great and not less splendid. Good 
enough, too, in their several ways to make the 
fortune of an ordinary novel are Mrs. Mur¬ 
doch, Mrs. Briarley, and Granny Dixon ; so 
that there is really not one of Mrs. Burnett’s 
many women but is from the first assured of 
sympathy and applause, so cunningly and 
delicately is each one handled, and so 
admirably autochthonic is the speech in 
which each one is made to unfold herself. 
That the more violent scenes of the novel are 
well and graphically written, I need not say ; 
Mrs. Burnett has approved herself already 
too good an artist in description. I will add, 
however, that the fight between Haworth and 
Reddy appears to me to be singularly tame 
and altogether unworthy of a book which 
contains such a capital bit of work as the 
attack on Ffrench’s house and the scene in 
which Haworth addresses his hands and quells 
the strike. 

David Leslie, which is written by a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, is some¬ 
what obligingly described as “A Story of 
the Afghan Frontier.” The fact is that it is 
not a story at all, the love affair of David 
Leslie and Mary Hay, which serves as a 
romantic excuse for Mr. Thorburn’s dis¬ 
coursing, being uninteresting and uneventful 
to the last degree, and the book itself being 
no more than a wordy and rather dreary set 
of sketches of Anglo-Indian and Afghan life 
and manners. As a contribution to the 
literature of the Anglo-Afghan question David 
Leslie is not, it may be, without a kind of 
interest; but as a novel it has no sort of 
attractiveness, and ’tis only on the impulse 
of a stern and awful sense of duty that one is 
able to reach the last page. It is like a 
square dance in the height of the season; 
everyone in it walks languidly through his 
share of the business, and when it is over and 
done you are puzzled to say that there has 
been any dancing at all. The fact that there 
is a background of wild hillmen to the 
dancers, and that these shaggy creatures 
now and then intrude themselves within the 
circle of the quadrille, is of very little con¬ 
sequence, for they behave with no more 
spirit than the white folk, and the noise of 
their shouts and protestations sounds far off 
and thin, as in a dream of old newspapers and 
notes by “ Our Special Correspondent.” The 
English of Surfuraz, both spoken and written, 
is amusing—indeed, the speech of that 
worthy in the name of the hillmen to the 
returning Deputy-Commissioner (i., p. 210) 
is really very pleasant fooling ; and here and 
there are sketches of Afghan life and 
manners that read truly if a little tamely. 
But David Leslie is none the less a dull book, 
and, as a novel, seems to have as little exist¬ 
ence as may be. 

It is not altogether a misfortune that any 
branch of that one of the Commandments 
which lies at the root of French fiction should 
be a thing unpardonable in England. The 
mind of the novelist is greatly and healthily 


exercised as to ways and means of producing 
an improper effect without any real impro¬ 
priety ; and in this manner the imagination 
of those who go down to Mudie’s in three 
volumes is perhaps more strenuously exerted 
than otherwise it would be. The triangular 
duel we know of has to be arranged and 
fought, but there is nothing in the pistols but 
powder, and, as there is no danger to any one 
of the combatants, a great deal of ingenuity 
has to be expended in getting up an appear¬ 
ance of danger, so that an interest in tho 
parties may be excited and, if possible, 
retained. Time was when every novelist saw 
in the problem an opportunity of bigamy, and 
in its solution a chance of murder. Of late it 
has become the fashion to love unlawfully but 
chastely, and to die as soon as possible of con¬ 
sumption or of a broken heart. Miss Coxon is in 
this sense something of a fashionable novelist. 
Her hero is a pure and spotless married actor, 
who is separated from his wife, and her 
heroine is a pure and spotless young lady 
who falls in love with the hero. Unhappily, 
the hero’s wife, who is an actress, is also pure 
and spotless, so that there is no way out of 
the deadlock but for the actor to take angina 
pectoris and die. This he does, and the 
heroine is left to lament him, and for his sake 
to live single all her days. The story is, as 
may be imagined, not very strong. Miss 
Coxon has done her best to be readable, 
however ; and she has “ created ” a good 
many characters which look vile enough at a 
distance, and written a good deal of dialogue 
which has an air sometimes of sprightliness 
and sometimes of passion, and is really as 
effective as could be expected. 

Of late Mr. Bret Harte has produced but 
little that is worthy of his old reputation. 
Indeed, with the exception, perhaps, of The 
Heiress of Red Dog, he has written little or 
nothing that recalls the hand that gave us 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat and How Santa 
Claus came to Simpson’s Bar. Judged by 
the standard of his highest work, The Twins 
of Table Mountain is not of extraordinary 
merit; but it is a great improvement on his 
later stuff, and will be read with pleasure, if 
without emotion. To say that its story is 
vague in itself, and made more vague in the 
telling, is no more than to say that Mr. Bret 
Harte is the author; and to add that the 
types it introduces are in a certain sense 
familiar, and of an old and well-worn strain, 
is to add no more than the truth. But if 
the story is loose and flimsy, it is excellently 
written and full of passionate suggestiveness 
and clever dramatic dialogue; if the types 
are old, they are presented to us under a new 
aspect; the effect of the whole thing is good, 
and there are passages in it of great merit. 
Altogether, it should prove a pleasant surprise 
to the large circle of readers who have faith 
in Mr. Harte, and whose faith, it may be, has 
had of late to bear up under a good many 
trials. 

Frances Kendrick, the “Berkshire Lady” 
of Mrs. Macquoid’s new story, is a lively and 
passionate young person who falls in love at 
first sight with Mr. Benjamin Child, and 
finding that he does not mean to propose to 
her—which, indeed, was scarce to be ex¬ 
pected of him after a first interview—pens 
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him a challenge with the intention of making 
him fight a duel. A scene ensues between 
a masked lady and a sprightly gallant that 
reminds you of the way they used to do in Con¬ 
greve’s days, and ends, as usual, in a mar¬ 
riage in the dark ; so that Mr. and Mrs. Child 
are made happy, and there is an end of them. 
The little story has not much in it, but it is 
freshly and daintily written, and will serve 
to while away an hour not unpleasantly. Of 
course, Mrs. Macquoid has not had the 
effrontery to write such romantics of the 
cotton-spinning age she has written them for. 
The date of her dream is among the “ tea-cup 
times”; her heroine wears a hoop and a 
head, and her heroes swear “ i’ faith 1 ” and 
“ ’fore George! ” with great ease and anima¬ 
tion; while her England is an England of 
oaks and merriment and primroses, and has 
a sort of morning hour upon it whose presence 
it is very comforting to feel. 

W. E. Henley. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Doctrine of the Apocalypse and its Dela¬ 
tions to the Gospel and Epistles of John. By 
Pastor Herman Gebhardt. Translated from 
the German by the Bev. John Jefferson. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) This work is 
a valuable contribution to the controversy on 
the genuineness of the Gospel according to 
John; but the greater part of the volume is 
occupied by an entirely independent study of 
the doctrinal position of the writer of the 
Apocalypse. De Wette’s dictum, that nothing 
can be more certain in criticism than that the 
fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse cannot have 
the same author, was long accepted by the schools 
both of Sohliermacher and of Baur, the former 
claiming the Gospel, the latter the Apocalypse, 
a s the work of the apostle. But of late a disposi¬ 
tion among competent scholars not to consider 
the identity of the authorship of the two 
writings as a foreclosed question has been 
manifesting itself both in Holland and Germany, 
and Gebhardt has here given a painstaking 
and elaborate study of an extremely difficult 
subject, the dogmatic standpoint of the writer 
of the Revelation of St. John. 

The Apocalypse viewed under the Light of the 
Doctrines of the Unfolding Ages and the 
Destitution of all Things By Charles B. 
Waller, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
Mr. Waller, in this devout, but wholly un¬ 
critical, commentary, endeavours to establish 
that the eschatology of the Apocalypse is “a 
sublime and luminous revelation,” “ giving us 
glimpses,” among other things, of the final 
“ restoration of all fallen spirits, whether of men 
or angels.” Very different is the carefuljudgment 
of Gebhardt on this question in the work just 
noticed. “ The religious ideas of the seer do not 
flow,” he declares (p. 290), “ into a restoration, 
but into an absolute dualism." “ The devil, hell, 
and the anti-ideal have been defeated. But the 
devil is not changed, hell is not purified, the 
anti-ideal is not idealised, nor are they destroyed 
in the sense of ceasing to exist.” The eschat¬ 
ology of the Pauline Epistles certainly yields it¬ 
self with less difficulty to “ restorationist ” 
theories than does that of the Apocalypse. 

Harmony of the Gospel Narratives of the 
Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our 
Blessed Lord, from the Vulgate , with English 
Dotes. By the Rev. W. J. Walsh, D.D., Vice- 
President and Professor of Theology, St. 
Patrick's College, Maynooth. (Dublin : M. H. 
Gill and Son.) There is no part of the Gospel 
history that presents greater difficulties to the 
harmonist than the narratives of the Passion. 


Dr. Walsh has ventured on the task, and has 
attained, perhaps, as much suocess as is possible 
in such attempts. The Latin of the Vulgate is 
the text exhibited, but there seems to be no 
disinclination to accept readings from the better 
Greek MSS. when they facilitate the work of 
the harmonist. The special feature of Dr. 
Walsh’s work is the elaborate manner in which, 
not only sentences and phrases, but even words, 
are presented to the eye in their precise 
parallelism, showing at a glance the extent to 
which each evangelist has contributed to the 
history. The typographical difficulties to be 
encountered so as to attain this result must have 
been considerable, but they are successfully 
overcome. We wish that Dr. Walsh would, for 
the sake of those who cannot set quite so high 
a value on the Latin Vulgate, reproduce his 
harmony, only substituting the Greek text. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools : The General 
Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, with Notss and 
Introduction. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Deighton, Bell and Co.) The Com¬ 
mentary for Schools : The Gospel according to 
St. John, with Commentary. By the Rev. H. W. 
Watkins, M.A. The Acts of the Apostles, with a 
Commentary. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians, with a Com¬ 
mentary. By T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. 
(Cassell.) The volumes of The Commentary for 
Schools are reprints of the notes on the three 
books of Scripture named above which appeared 
in The Commentary for English Deaders edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. As must be expected, the 
work of the several writers is of unequal merit. 
One may with confidence look for good 
work from Dr. Plumptre; but Mr. Watkins and 
Mr. Shore have also succeeded in producing 
serviceable commentaries on the parts allotted 
to them. On the whole, however, as intended 
for schools we doubt whether these , volumes 
will be found as useful as those of the 
series appearing under the name of The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, whioh was 
from the outset designed for its express 
purpose, while the commentary under Bishop 
Ellicott’s editorship appealed originally to a 
more general range of readers, and is here pre¬ 
sented without alteration. What, by-the-way, 
oan Mr. Shore mean by commenting on the 
words “ upon the first day of the week ” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 2) as follows:—"The Greok phrase (as 
given in the best MSS.) is literally on one of the 
Sabbaths ” ? We are curious to know what 
MSS. Mr. Shore reckons better than Codd. s, 
A. B. C. and Cod. Claromont. 

The Psalms: The Authorised Version in the 
Original Rhythm. By the Rev. W. Macdonald 
Sinclair, Resident Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of London, &c. (Hatchards.) "The idea of 
the present publication,” Mr. Sinclair tells us, 
“ is that the Psalms, analysed according to their 
sense and probable original structure, should 
explain themselves.” As simply following the 
verson of 1611 it does not, of course, pretend to 
possess any critical value, but the division 
into stanzas and the occasional brief words of 
comment will bo found helpful by those for 
whom it is intended. 

The Groundwork of Belief: being an Enquiry 
into the Origin and Foundation of the Religious 
Sentiment. By H. Candler, M.A. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) The persons whom he styles 
“ the orthodox ” vex the soul of this writer, 
and it is to them this work is addressed. There 
is much wholesome pressing home of the fact of 
the narrow limits of ascertained truth. But 
Mr. Candler is of a sanguine temperament if 
he hopes that his improved Niceneand Apostles’ 
Creeds will be accepted by any who desire to 
retain the name of Christian. The Nicene 
formula, with every essential insisted on at 
Nicea and Constantinople carefully removed, is 
a curiosity in Symbolik. 


Conscience and Faith (La Conscience et la Foi). 
Five lectures by the late Athanase Coquerel 
(Fils). Translated by J. Edwin Odgers. To 
which is prefixed a memoir of the author by 
Albert Rdville, D.D. (British and Foreign Uni¬ 
tarian Association.) The vivacious and somewhat 
thin rhetoric of Athanase Josud Coquerel is very 
fairly presented in thislittlehookto the “English 
reader.” M. Rdvilie’s appreciative sketch of the 
younger Coquerel’s career has already appeared 
in English in the Theological Review. 

The Mystery of Miracles. By the Author of 
The Supernatural in Nature. (0. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) L,etters to the Perplexed. By the Rev. 
H. H. Dobney. (James Olarke and Co.) The 
antagonism which _ is commonly assumed to 
exist between religion on the one hand and the 
results of physical science and the literary 
criticism of the Bible on the other, has given 
rise to much apologetic writing of a small kind 
in which " critics ” and “ philosophers ” have a 
hard time of it. From the general contents of 
a bundle of such literature now before us the 
two books named above are distinguished by 
real merits. Mr. Dobney’s Letters are 
characterised by a cogency of reasoning and a 
liberality of tone that are unusual in works of 
this kind. And the author of The Mystery of 
Miracles, whose field of discussion is more 
restricted than Mr. Dobney’s, if he does not 
always carry the reader with him, never dis¬ 
gusts him by a betrayal of ignorance of the 
scientific principles whose bearings on religion 
he so ably criticises. 

Seeking for Light. Sermons by the Rev. Alex. 
H. Craufurd, M.A. (0. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
These interesting sermons deal in a popular way 
with problems similar to those treated by Mr. 
Dobney. The argument from the existence of 
the spiritual faculty—“like a sixth sense ”—to 
the existence of corresponding objective realities 
is foroibly and eloquently put. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tiie second volume of the third series of the 
late George Henry Lewes’ Problems of Life and 
Mind is announced as in preparation by Messrs. 
Triibner. The two “problems” discussed are 
“ Mind as a Function of the Organism” and 
“ The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling.” 

The long-expected Prolegomena to the late 
Dr. Tregelles’ edition of the Greek Testament has 
now appeared, under the general editorship of 
Prof; Hort. It consists of extracts from Dr. 
Tregelles’ published works in explanation of his 
critical principles, and is followed by numerous 
and minute Addenda et Corrigenda, covering 
the whole extent of the Greek text, for which 
the Btudent is indebted to the zeal and learning 
of the Rev. A. W. Streane, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

A new novel by Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
will begin to appear in a serial form on 
January 1, 1880. 

TnE members of the Library Association 
were favoured at Manchester with a glimpse 
of the new catalogue of the library at Ohats- 
worth which the Duke of Devonshire has 
reoently had printed by the Chiswick Press. 
It is in four large octavo volumes; 250 copies 
have been printed on small paper, and fifty 
copies on large paper. The catalogue has been 
sent by the duke with great liberality to most 
of the libraries in England. Cannot the other 
members of the peerage rejoicing in the posses¬ 
sion of fine libraries be induced to follow the 
example of the Duke of Devonshire ? We 
understand that the compiler of this catalogue 
was Sir James Lacaita. 

Under the title of “Foreign Countries” 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. propose to pub* 
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lish a series of small volumes descriptive of the 
principal countries of the world, each country 
being treated of by a writer who from personal 
knowledge is qualified to speak with authority 
on the subject. The general aim of the series 
will be to present a clear and accurate idea of 
the actual state of the different countries, in a 
sufficiently popular form to prove interesting to 
the general reader, while at the same time it is 
intended that the works should be useful for 
educational purposes. Amongst the volumes to 
be first issued will be— Greece, by Mr. Lewis 
Sergeant; Denmark and Iceland, by Miss E. C. 
Ottd; Japan, by Mr. 8. Mossman; Persia, by 
Sir F. J. Goldsmid; Austria, by Mr. D. Kay ; 
and Russia, by Mr. W. R. Morfill. The editor 
of the series is Mr. F. S. Pulling, Lecturer at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

The Eev. S. Beal, Professor of Chinese, will 
deliver two lectures at University College on 
the 7th and 9th of Ootober, at three P.M., on 
“The 'Writings of Arvagosha, and the Light 
they throw on the Date of Anoka.” 

A NEW edition of Poems-, with addition!!, by 
Jean Ingelow, in two volumes, with vignette 
titles engraved on wood, is promised by Messrs. 
Longmans this month ; and a sixth edition of 
Tyndall’s Heat; a Mode of Motion, is in pre¬ 
paration. 

Messes. Longmans’ new publications for the 
coming autumn include the following -.—Selec¬ 
tions from the Literary and Artistic Remains of 
Paulina Jennyn Trevelyan, first wife of the late 
Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, edited by David 
Wooster, with twelve etchings and facsimiles of 
drawings ; Sunshine and Storm in the East; or. 
Cruises to Constantinople and Cyprus, 1874-78, by 
Mrs. Brassey, with maps and over 100 illustra- 
trations, chiefly from drawings by the Hon. 

A. Y. Bingham; The Pastor's Narrative: or, 
Before and After the Battle of Worth, 1870, by 
Pastor Klein, translated by Caroline Marshall; 
The Poem of the Cid, a translation from the 
Spanish, with introduction and notes, by John 
Ormsby, author of Autumn Rambles in North 
Africa ; Rural Bird Life: Being Essays on 
Ornithology, with Instructions for Preserving 
Objects Relating to that Science, by Charles Dixon, 
with a frontispiece in colours and numerous 
illustrations; Modern France, by Oscar Brown¬ 
ing; English Authors: Specimens of English 
Poetry and Prose from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, with references throughout to the 
fourth edition of the editor’s Manual of English 
Literature, edited by Thomas Arnold; Lectures 
on German Thought: Six Lectures on the 
History and Prominent Features of German 
Thought from 1750 to 1850, delivered in 
May and June 1879, at the Boyal Institution, 
by Karl Hillebrand; The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, by the Bev. Alfred Edersheim; 
A Handbook to the Bible: Being a Guide to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from 
Ancient Monuments and Modern Exploration, 
by F. E. Conder, author of The Elements of 
Catholic Philosophy, and Lieut. C. R. Conder, 

B. E., late commanding the Survey of Palestine; 
A Short History of Latin Classical Literature, 
by G. A. Simcox ; The Mathematical and other 
Tractsof the late Professor James M'Cullagh, edited 
by the Bev. J. H. Jellett and the Bev. Samuel 
Haughton ; a new series of Helmholtz’ Popular 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, translated by Dr. 
E. Atkinson, Staff College; the first volume of 
Annals of Chemical Medicine, including the 
application of Chemistry to Physiology, Path¬ 
ology, Therapeutics, Pharmacy, Toxicology, 
and Hygiene, edited by Dr. Thudichum; and 
a fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of Piesse’s 
Art of Perfumery, with eighty woodcuts. 

The same publishers announce among their 
forthcoming] school-books:—Books L, IL, and 
IIL of Natural Science Beading-Books, suited to 


the requirements of the Education Act for New 
Code Standards I. to VI., by Charles W. Merri- 
field, F.B.S., late Principal of the Royal School 
of Naval Architecture and Engineering; also in 
the series of “ Text-Books of Scienoe, by the 
same editor — Astronomy, by Prof. Robert 
Stawell Ball, Boval Astronomer of Ireland ; The 
Steam-Engine, by George C. V. Holmes, 
Secretary of the Institute of Naval Architects; 
and Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson; in the elementary series of 
“ London Science Class-Books ” edited by 
Prof. G. Carey Foster and Philip Magnus— 
Practical Chemistry: the Principles of Qualitative 
Analysis, by Dr. William A. Tilden ; Laws of 
Health, by Prof. W. H. Corfield; and Vibratory 
Motion, by Prof. J. D. Everett; also, Angiportus; 
or. Easy Exercises in Continuous Latin Prose, by 
C. S. Jerram and the Bev. A. N. Malan; Euclid 
for Beginners, Books I. and II., by the Bev. 
F. B. Harvey ; and Pope’s Essay on Man, with 
notes, &c., edited by the Bev. John Hunter, 
one of the National Society’s Examiners for 
Middle-Class Schools. 

Messes. Longmans further announce as in 
the press:— Correspondence of Gilbert Elliot, First 
Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, 
from 1807 to 1811,, edited by his grand-niece, 
the Countess of Minto (completing Lord Minto’s 
Life and Letters, published in 1874 in three 
volumes) ; Fifty Years of the English Constitu¬ 
tion, by Sheldon Amos; History of Ancient 
Egypt, by Prof. Bawlinson; Russia Before and 
After the War, by the author of Society in 
St. Petersburg, translated from the German; 
A Short History of Greek Classical Literature, 
by the Bev. J. P. Mahaffy j and Railways and 
Locomotives, a series of lectures delivered at 
the School of Military Engineering, Chatham— 
‘‘Railways” by John Wolfe Barry, “Locomo¬ 
tives” by F. J. Bramwell, F.B.S. ; besides the 
following works in preparation:—Volume IV. 
of Spencer Walpole’s History of England, com¬ 
prising the period from 1832 to 1841; Volumes 
IV. and V. of the English edition of Ihne's 
History of Rome, revised and translated by the 
author; and The Elements of Economics, by 
Henry Dunning Macleod. 

Mr. James Herbert Cooke, F.S.A., of 
Berkeley, has discovered, among some family 
papers which have lately come into his pos¬ 
session, a MS. account of a conversation 
between the Duke of Luxemburg, “ the hunch¬ 
backed dwarf who urged onward the fiery on¬ 
set of France,” and the Count of Solms, after 
the latter had been taken prisoner by the 
French at the Battle of Landin. As the remarks 
of the Count of Solms dear up several points 
relating to the Flemish campaign . of 
William HI., and throw considerable light 
upon the character and conduot of that King, 
Mr. Cooke has deoided to print the MS., 
with a short historical introduction, in the form 
of a pamphlet, to be published by Messrs. 
Golding and Lawrence. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s announce¬ 
ments for the coming season include the fourth 
and concluding volume of Mr. J. B. Green’s 
History of the English People ; the sixth and con¬ 
cluding volume of Prof. Masson’s Life of Milton ; 
the fourth and concluding volume of Lanfrey’s 
History of Napoleon I .; a third series of Historical 
Essays, by Mr. E. A. Freeman ; Essays on Art 
and Archaeology, by Mr. C. T. Newton; a volume 
on Reciprocity, by Mr. A. J. Wilson; a volume 
of Oxford Sermons, by Dr. Abbott; Dante’s 
Purgatorio, translated into English prose, with 
notes, by Mr. A. J. Butler ; Theocritus, Moschus, 
and Bion, done into English by Andrew Lang, 
with an essay on Greek idyllic poetry; Select 
Letters of Cicero, translated by Bev. G. E. 
Jeans; History of the Huguenots of the Dispersion, 
by Mr. Reginald Lane Poole; Money in its 
Relations to Trade and Industry, by Prof. Franois 
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Walker; House Architecture, by Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson; France since the First Empire, by 
Mr. James Macdonell; the first volume of a 
work on The Metaphysics of the School, by the 
Rev. Thomas Harpsr; and Life and Work of 
Mary Carpenter, by Bev. J. E. Carpenter. In 
the “ English Men of Letters ” series we are 
promised Milton, by the Reotor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford; Cowper, by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith; Hawthorne, by Mr. Henry James, jun.; 
Chaucer, by Prof. A. W. Ward; and Southey, bv 
Prof. Dowden. In the “Golden Treasury” 
series will appear Shakspere’s Songs and Sonnets, 
edited by Mr. F. T. Palgrave; Selections 
from Addison, edited by Mr. J. B. Green; 
and Selections from Shelley, edited by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. The first two volumes 
of The English Poets, a selection by 
various editors under the supervision of Mr. 
T. H. Ward, and with an introduction by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, will also appear before 
Christmas. In the way of fiction the same firm 
announce The Madonna of the Future, and other 
Tales, by Mr. Henry James, jun.; A Beleaguered 
City, by Mrs Oliphant; A Doubting Heart, by 
Miss Annie Keary; Magnum Bonum; or, Mother 
Carey’s Brood, and a volume of Tales, by Miss 
C. M. Yonge; and From Generation to Genera¬ 
tion, by Lady Augusta Noel. For children, 
Mrs. Molesworth, author of Grandmother Dear, 
has a new story, The Tapestry Room, illustrated 
as before by Mr. Walter Crane. 

Three important books of travel—Sir Samuel 
Baker’s Cyprus as I saw it in 1870, Commander 
Cameron’s Travels in Asiatic Turkey, and Mr. A. 
Leslie’s account of Prof. Nordenskiold’s Arctic 
Voyages— will also be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan in the present season. 

Among general educational books the follow¬ 
ing will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. before Christmas;— Economics of Industry, 
by Alfred Marshall and Mary Paley Marshall; 
A Class Book of British Qeography, by John 
Riohard Green and Alioe Stopford Green; 
Questions on Chemistry, by Mr. Francis Jones; 
a Handbook to Modern Greek, by Messrs. Edgar 
Vincent and T. G. Diokson ; Exercises in Arith¬ 
metic, by Mr. S. Pedley ; Cameos from English 
History, fourth series, by Miss Yonge; Mac¬ 
millan’s French Course, third year, by M. G. 
Eugene-Fasnaoht; First Lessons in Book¬ 
keeping, by Mr. J. Thornton; and A Short 
History of India, by Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler. 

The following claSsioal books will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Maomillan and Co. within the 
next few months A School Latin Grammar, 
by Mr. H. J. Roby; Selections from the Attic 
Orators before Demosthenes, edited, with notes, 
by Prof. B. C. Jebb; a new and thoroughly- 
revised issue, with translation, of Mr. J. S. 
Reid’s edition of Cicero's Academica. In the 
“ Classical” series will appear the Phormio of 
Terence, edited by Messrs. J. Bond and A. 8. 
Walpole; Cicero, Pro Roscio Amerino, edited, 
after Halm, by E. H. Donkin, M.A.; Xeno¬ 
phon’s Cyropaedia, Books VII. and VIII., edited 
by Prof. Alfred Goodwin; Select Poems of 
Propertius, edited by Mr. J. P. Postgate ; and 
Xenophon's Memorabilia Sooratis, edited by Mr. 
A. B. Cluer. In the series of classical writers 
edited by Mr. J. R. Green will appear Livy, by 
Bev. W. W. Capes; Sophocles, by Prof. L. 
Campbell; Vergil, by Prof. Nettleahip; and 
Herodotus, by Mr. James Bryce. 

The Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar 
Phrases which will shortly appear under the 
editorship of Mr. Alexander Nioolson, hootch 
advocate and sheriff-substitute of Kirkcud¬ 
bright, will contain 3,400 proverbs, while the 
first only contained 1,305. Publio report in 
Scotland has it that Mr. Nioolson will be 
appointed First Professor of Celito in Scotland 
if he chooses to accept the post. 
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Messrs. Trubner will publish in a few days 
thethird edition of Prof. Monier Williams’ Modem 
India and the Indiant, which the author has 
carefully revised by the light of all such criti¬ 
cisms as appeared to him just, and has augmented 
by a new chapter on “ The Villages and Rural 
Population of India,” and several other sections. 

Messrs. Trubner also announce for publica¬ 
tion in the winter the fourth volume, part ii., 
of J. Talboys Wheeler’s Hittory of India from 
the Earliest Ages, covering the reign of the 
Moghul Emperor Aurungzeb; the second volume 
of Lange’s History of Materialism, translated 
by Ernest C. Thomas ; and a Graduated Russian 
Reader, by Henry Biola, author of How to 
Learn Russian. They have in preparation The 
Great African Island: Chapters on Madagascar, 
by the Eev. James Sibree, of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society; a seoond edition of Mr. Edward 
B. Eastwick’s translation of The Gulistan; a 
handy Guide to Library Management, by William 
E. A. Axon; and The Hebrew Migration from 
Egypt. 

Messrs. Trubner announce the following 
additions to their series of “The Great Religions 
of the East,” being also part of their “ Oriental 
Series ”:—A new edition of Selections from the 
Ku-ran, by Edward William Lane, revised and 
enlarged, with an introduction by Stanley Lane 
Poole; and Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, by Dr. J. Muir, with an introduction, 
prose versions, and parallel passages from classi¬ 
cal authors. Both these will appear in the course 
of a few days. The works in preparation for the 
same series include Selections from the Talmud 
and the Midrash, by P. J. Hershon ; The Jaiaka 
Stories, by T. W. Rhys Davids; Chinese 
Buddhism, by Dr. J. Edkins; Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, by Prof. S. Beal; and a 
third edition of The Life and Legend of Gaudama, 
the Buddha of the Burmese, by the Right 
Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Of this last- 
mentioned work, the first edition appeared in 
1858 and the second in 1866, both at Rangoon. 
Very few copies of either reaohed Europe, and 
they are now entirely out of print. 

Messrs. William P. Nimmo and Co. (Edin¬ 
burgh) announce for publication this month six 
volumes of a series to be entitled “ Nimmo’s 
Library of Biography,” uniform with their 
“ Library of History, Travel, and Adventure.” 
The volumes are severally entitled (1) Risen by 
Perseverance : Lives of Self-made Men ; (2) Heroes 
of Invention and Discovery; (3) Lives and Dis¬ 
coveries of Famous Travellers; (4) Great 
Achievements of Military Men, Statesmen, and 
Others; (5) Eminent Philanthropists, Patriots, 
and Reformers ; (6) Gallery of Notable Men and 
Women. The same publishers also announce 
two new volumes of their “ Birthday Books,” 
the one compiled from Bums, the other record¬ 
ing the dates of the births, marriages, and 
deaths of over 1,000 eminent persons. 

The Story of a Demoiselle, by the author of A 
French Heiress, is the title of the next volume 
of Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s “Bluebell 
Series.” The scene is laid in Prance, and the 
contrast between the Prench and English 
modes of courtship and matchmaking constitutes 
the leading idea of the work. 

The Historical Library of the Town of Paris 
was opened to the public from October 1. The 
hours are from 10 to 4 in winter, and from 11 to 
5 in summer. 

Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity: a Narrative 
of Events from January 1560 to September 158J h 
whilst ' George Earl of Shrewsbury was the 
Guardian of the Scottish Queen, is the title of a 
work which Mr. John Daniel Leader, F.S.A., 
proposes to publish with George Bell and Sons. 
It is a volume of 600 pages, grown out of a 
pamphlet which originally appeared in 1869. 


Materials have been sought, not only in pub¬ 
lished works, but also among the MS. in the 
Public Record Office, the Heralds’ College, the 
British Museum, and the Lambeth Library. 
By the permission of the Marquis of Harrington, 
a copy of the famous portrait of the Queen of 
Scots, painted in 1578, during her sojourn at 
Sheffield, and now preserved at Hardwiok Hall, 
will be inserted as a frontispiece. 

A correspondent writes, with reference to 
“my lord of Santasse,” mentioned in Sir 
Thomas Cumberworth’s will (Academy, Septem¬ 
ber 27, p. 231) 

“ According to the Rev. Dr. R. Thomas’s History 
of the Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 223, the name of this 
prelate was Thomas Knight. Before his advance¬ 
ment to the see of St Asaph, in 1450, as successor 
to Reginald Pecock, he was prior of Daventry. It 
is stated that he was allowed to hold his priorship 
with his bishopric until 1460, ‘when he was 
deprived of the former for non-residence, and of the 
latter for his politics.’ If, as stated in Mr. Peacock’s 
note, he was deprived in 1463, the see must have 
been vacant for eight years, for his successor, 
Richard Redman, was not consecrated until 1471.” 

Mr. T. Wemyss Reed, the author of the 
Monograph on Charlotte Bronte which passed 
through several editions a few years ago, and 
the editor of the Leeds Mercury, has written a 
series of critioal sketches of living statesmen, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran under the title of Politicians 
of To-day. Mr. Reid has paid special attention 
to some of the younger men of Doth parties in 
the House of Commons, and has, we under¬ 
stand, obtained a considerable part of his in¬ 
formation from special and authoritative sources* 
Mr. 0. Pfoundes is preparing a volume on 
The Folk-Lore of Old Japan : a Budget of Notes 
about Nipon, which Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
will publish at an early date. Mr- Pfoundes 
has spent over twelve years with the Japanese 
people, has mastered the colloquial language, and 
has lived the native life amongst the intelligent 
better class in that country. Adopting that 
which is best in the classifications of the leading 
folk-lore authorities, Mr. Pfoundes does not 
profess to make an exhaustive collection, but 
simply to give under eaoh heading the most 
characteristic illustrations derived from the 
native literature and his own observations, in 
the hope that others may be induced to follow 
up this most fruitful branch of study. 

Messrs. Bemrose and Sons have in pre¬ 
paration Chronicles of the Collegiate Church or 
Free Chapel of All Saints', Derby, with oopious 
indexes of persons, places, and subjects, by J. 
Charles Cox and W. H. St. John Hope; How to 
Write the History of a Parish, by J. Charles 
Cox; At the Lion, by the author of An Elder 
Sister ; The Clergyman's Ready Reference Register 
of Services, Occasional Offices, Confirmations, 
Churchwardens' Accounts, Summaries, Parish 
Meetings, and Clubs, with private and miscel¬ 
laneous matter arranged on an original plan, 
by the Rev. Theodore Johnson; Daily Doings 
on my Little Dairy Farm, a book of practical 
hints showing how small farms may be made 
to pay, by “ One who has tried.” 

A correspondent writes to us to correct an 
error in the notice of the late Dr. Carlyle which 
appeared in the last number of the Academy. 
The endowment given by Dr. Carlyle to the 
University of Edinburgh, and called after his 
name, is not to promote the teaching of Italian, 
but for the foundation of certain medical 
bursaries. 

Among Mcssts. Crosby Lockwood and Co.’s 
announcements are treatises on Metalliferous 
Minerals and Mining, by Mr. D. C. Davies ; on 
Wood-working Machinery, by Mr. Powis Bale; 
on The Construction of Large Tunnel Shafts, by 
Mr. J. H. Watson Buck; An Aid to Survey 
Practice, by Mr. L. D’A. Jaokson; A Pocket- 


Book for Naval Architects and Marine Architects 
and Surveyors, by Mr. Clement Mackrow; A 
Handbook of Electro-plating, by Mr. J. W. 
Urquhart; and The Plant Propagator and Tree 
Planter: a Practical Manual, by Mr. Samuel 
Wood. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen’s October list of new books and new 
editions includes Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, 
vol i., translated and edited by J. S. StaUy brass; 
Alpine Plants painted from Nature, edited by 
Dr. A. W. Bennett; Tales from Scandinavia, by 
Gustaffssen and Alberg (illustrated); Kampen’s 
Fifteen Maps illustrating Caesar's Gallic War ; 
Vines' Textbook of Botany for Schools, with cuts ; 
The Captivi of Plautus, edited by E. A. Sonnen¬ 
schein, M.A. ; A Logic Primer, by Alfred 
Milnes, M.A.; A Primer of Mathematical 
Geography, with sixty cuts; Naegeli and 
Schwendener's The Microscope Theory and 
Practice, with 302 engTavingB; Weibe’s Para¬ 
dise of Childhood, third English edition, with 
additional plates; Moore’s Kindergarten Draw¬ 
ing Manual, with plates; besides several new 
school books and new editions of older ones. 

Mr. Alexander Wallace, a Scotch pro¬ 
vincial writer of poems and short tales, has just 
died at Dunfermline at the age of seventy-five. 
He was, perhaps, the most successful—Mr. 
Charles Gibbon excepted—of the many authors 
who have sought to translate popular songs like 
The Laird o' Cockpen into prose narrative. 
The Laird o' Cockpen itself is understood to 
have been written by Miss Ferrier, the novelist. 

The Mazarin Library at Paris has recently 
received from the office of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction the volumes composing the 
library of the learned societies, but as these 
volumes have not yet been classified or cata¬ 
logued they will not be available for publio 
reference for some time. 

The Revue Politique et LittSraire for September 
27 contains a sympathetic review of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s The Colour Sense. Also notices of The 
French Revolutionary Epoch, by M. Henri Van 
Laun; The Monks of Thelema, by Messrs. 
Besant and Rice; and The New Paul and 
Virginia, by Mr. Mallook. 

The same journal announces that M. A. 
Aulard, Professor of French Literature at Dijon, 
has just finished a translation of the Works 
in Prose and Poetry of Leopardi, which will 
shortly be published by Lemerre. This will be 
the first complete translation that has appeared 
in French. 

We have received part i. of the re-issue of 
Cassell’s Technical Educator, a popular work of 
proved merit, which appears opportunely at a 
time when the City and Guilds of London Insti¬ 
tute for the Advancement of Technical Education 
announoe their first examination for May next. 
The particulars of the announcement show that 
examinations will be held in twenty-six subjects, 
but nothing is yet said about the provision of a 
staff of teachers. 

The International Review (London: Trubner) 
for October contains articles by M. Talandier, 
Deputy for the Seine, on “ The Political Situation 
in France,” and by Dr. James R. Chadwiok, of 
Boston, on “ The Study and Practioe of Medicine 
by Women ”; also a review of Van Holtz’s 
History of the United States, by Mr. Lodge. 

University College, Bristol, will shortly 
commence its fourth session. The calendar, 
which is before us, states that there were 448 
Btudents in the college in the second session; 
and in the third 576, of whom 355 were men 
and 221 women; 172 came in the day-time, 
and 404 in the evening. The course for en- 
ineering is such that students oan pursue it 
uring the six winter months of eaoh year; and 
the Council of the oollege have arranged with 
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the leading civil and manufacturing engineers 
in the neighbourhood to receive in their offioes 
and workshops, during the summer months, 
students whose position relatively to the firms 
would be that of articled pupils. Many of the 
reoent developments in the scheme of instruc¬ 
tion in the college are designed to meet the 
wants of this department. Prof. Main will 
this year be assisted in giving the courses 
on engineering by Mr. H. S. H. Shaw, Whit¬ 
worth Scholar, who has been a student of 
the college since its first opening. The 
college is also giving, with the oo-operation 
of the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, 
instruction at Stroud in chemistry and in the 
textile industries. The subject of logic has 
been added to the curriculum this year; and 
lectures on it will be given by Prof. Fanshawe, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, who has recently 
been elected to the post of classical professor. 
The opening lecture of the session is to be given 
by him on Monday, October 6, on “The 
Conditions of Intellectual Progress.” 

Mb. Peacock writes to correct an error in 
one of his notes to “ Sir Thomas Cumberworth’s 
Will,” printed in the last number of the 
Academy. A wether is, of course, a oastrated 
ram all over England. Mr. Peacock was led 
into the error by J. E. Brogden’s Provincial 
Words in Lincolnshire, which gives “ Wether— 
a female Bheep.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We regret to learn that Pere Horner has 
recently been compelled by the enfeebled state 
of his health to return to Europe from Zanzibar, 
by way of the Cape, as he was unable to faoe 
the heat of the Bed Sea. Pore Horner has been 
connected with the Boman Catholic Mission in 
Eastern Africa for many years, and is well 
known as an explorer himself and for the 
valuable advice and assistance which he has 
always so readily placed at the disposal of 
travellers of all nationalities. 

By a private letter from Chicago we learn 
that the Earls of Wicklow and Caledon and 
Lord Bodney have recently passed through that 
city on their way to the Bocky Mountains. 
Though sport is, we believe, the main object of 
their expedition, it may be hoped that their 
journey may add something to our scanty 
knowledge of some of the rarely visited portions 
of this great mountain chain. 

Mb. J. F. Beoumton, of the China Inland 
Mission, who is stationed at Kweiyang-fu, the 
capital of the Kweichow province, has lately 
made a journey to Kweilin-fu, the chief town 
of Kwangsi, which province has only been 
twice previously visited by some of his enter¬ 
prising colleagues. Mr. Broumton followed the 
same route as Messrs. Fishe and Clarke took in 
1877, as far as Tuyiin-fu. He next visited 
Patsai-ting and Sankioh, whence he proceeded by 
water to Ku-chow and afterwards to Changan, 
passing on the way Hwaiyiian-hsien, the first 
town in Kwangsi. From Changan he reached 
Kweilin-fu by road in four days. He found 
the capital a large city and a oentre of com¬ 
mercial activity, owing chiefly to the facility of 
water communication with Canton. After 
spending three or four days in the place Mr. 
Broumton started on his return journey, and, 
passing through two small towns, arrived at 
Liuchow-fu in seven days; he next visited 
Kinyuan-hsien and Singfm-haien, in Kwangsi, 
and then returned to Kweiyang-fu. The people 
of Kwangsi behaved well on the whole, and 
presented a remarkable contrast to those of 
Kweichow in that they showed the greatest 
curiosity to see foreigners. 

Mb. H. M. Stanley left Sierra Leone on 
September 3, with his Zanzibar men, for Banana 
on the Congo, whenoe we may now hope soon to 


receive intelligence respecting the movements of 
the Barga expedition recently despatched by 
the International African Association. 

We learn from the Colonies and India that 
some of the aboriginal tribes of Australia have 
a curious custom of preserving the bodies of 
their dead and carrying them about until they 
can be buried in their native districts. Ex¬ 
plorers in Queensland occasionally meet with 
these mummies, whioh are carefully oovered 
with the bark of the tea-tree, and afterwards 
enveloped in green branches of the she-oak, 
being finally wrapped in blankets. Sometimes, 
however, the bodies are first painted over with 
a coating of ochre. During the wanderings of 
the tribe, these mummies are at night placed on 
a small stage ; and there seems reason to believe 
that they are, in some form or other, worshipped 
by the natives, at any rate in the case of 
deceased chiefs. 

_ The Bev. S. McFarlane, of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Sooiety, has recently been engaged in 
seeking out a suitable place for a central station 
in eastern New Guinea. After carefully exam¬ 
ining the villages along East Cape, and many 
of those in Milne Bay, as well as others on the 
shores of Heath and Hayter Islands, he fixed 
upon the small island of Samarai as being the 
best position. This island is fertile and thiokly 
wooded with timber suitable for building pur¬ 
poses, and contains an abundant supply of 
good water. It is situated about a mile and a 
naif from the mainland and the Bame distance 
from Heath and Hayter Islands. The anchorage 
is particularly good, as the islands and the 
mainland form a land-locked harbour, which is 
safe at all seasons. Mr. McFarlane has estab¬ 
lished the mission station at the level end of 
the island, where drainage will be easy, and 
where there are ooooa-nut, bread-fruit, and 
other valuable fruit trees. 

In the department of geographical study, 
Messrs. Longmans announce among their forth¬ 
coming publications Six Lectures on Physical 
Geography, by the Bev. Samuel Haughton, 
Prof, of Geology in the University of Dublin, 
forming a new volume ef the “ Dublin Univer¬ 
sity Press Series;” and The Public Schools 
Manual of Modem Geography, by the Bev. 
George Butler, Principal of Liverpool College, 
being a companion to the Public Schools Atlas of 
Modem Geography. 


LIBBABY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
The second annual meeting of, the Library 
Association began at Manchester, on Tuesday, 
September 24, at ten o’clock. There were present 
two of the vice-presidents, Mr. Alderman 
Baker, of Manchester, and Mr. J. T. Clark, 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library; Mr. George 
Bullen and Mr. Bichard Garnett, of the British 
Museum; Mr. Overall, of the Guildhall 
Library; Mr. Small, of the University Library, 
Edinburgh; Baron de Watteville, M. Armand 
Dumaresq, Dr. Seligmann; Principal Green¬ 
wood, of Owens College; Mr. James Crossley, 
President of the Chatham Sooiety ; Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor Christie; Mr. James Heywood, F.B.S.; 
Mr. Alex. Ireland; Mr. E. J. Broadfield, and 
Mr. Alderman Thompson. 

The ohair was taken by Mr. Alderman Baker, 
chairman of the Manchester Public Free 
Libraries Committee. After welcoming the 
members of the association to Manchester, he 
said that neither in London nor Oxford could 
the public free library system come so naturally 
under consideration as at Manchester. The 
establishment of the Chetham Library dated 
220 years back, and Manchester was the first 
town to take advantage of the Publio Libraries 
Act in 1850. During the last year the volumes 
issued to readers in the Beferenoe Library 
amounted to 173,137, and the number of 


volumes lent out in the several branohes 
to 568,541. For more than twelve months 
they had tried the experiment of opening 
the libraries from two o’clock to nine on 
Sundays. The change had been so arranged 
that it involved less work and increased pay to 
the attendants. The experiment had been very 
successful, 'and some of the libraries had been 
overwhelmingly full. They had also opened 
special reading-rooms for boys, and this experi¬ 
ment, too, had been very suocessfuL In con¬ 
clusion, the chairman stated that most of the 
literary institutions of the oity would be open to 
the members during their stay. 

The papers read the first day were devoted to 
the developments of the publio library system. 
A very valuable statistical report on the Free 
Publio Libraries of the United Kingdom was 
presented by the secretaries of the local com¬ 
mittee, Mr. 0. W. Sutton and Mr. G. L. Camp¬ 
bell. It oontains a list of seventy-four towns, 
and supplies minute and exhaustive information. 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson, Librarian of the London 
Institution, read a paper, in whioh he advooated 
the consolidation of the four Public Libraries 
Acts and the inspection of libraries. There 
should also be power to disestablish a library 
by a vote of three-fourths when it was unsuc¬ 
cessful ; and power might be given with 
advantage to levy an additional voluntary rate. 
Provision should be added against corrupt 
practices ; and the power of adopting the Acts 
should be extended to town councils, vestries, 
and boards of guardians. The case of London 
could only be provided for by special legislation. 
Mr. G. L. Campbell, of the Wigan Free Library 
Committee, read a paper on “ The Grouping of 
Populous Places for Library Purposes.” The 
writer pointed out that although the desirable¬ 
ness of grouping places for library purposes had 
been repeatedly recognised by Parliament, 
every attempt to federate neighbouring places 
had failed. The difficulty was that the word 
“adjoining’’ applied to outlying townships 
appeared to limit the permission to such of these 
townships only as actually touch the boundaries 
of the borough. He was afraid that further 
legislation was required to meet the case. 

A discussion followed upon these papers, in 
which some of the speakers advocated Govern¬ 
ment aid for the smaller towns; but others 
deprecated the idea that the difficulty should be 
met in this way rather than by an additional 
rating to the extent of three-halfpenoe or two¬ 
pence in the pound. 

After luncheon, Mr. Alderman Baker con¬ 
ducted the members over the new Town Hall. 
They were then conveyed to the interesting old 
edifioe in which the Chetham Library is housed, 
where they were very hospitably reoeived by 
Mr. James Crossley, the venerable and learned 
President of the Chetham Society, and its 
honorary librarian, who delivered a very inter¬ 
esting address. The members proceeded from 
the Chetham Library to Owens College, and 
were there received by Principal Greenwood 
and Professor Ward. After inspecting the 
various book collections, amounting, with the 
scientific and medical collections, to 52,000 
volumes, they returned to the Town HalL 

At the evening sitting at five o’clock, Mr. J. T. 
Clark, Keeper of the Advooates’ Library, took 
the ohair. Mr. Alderman Baker read a note on 
the Employment of Young Women in Publio 
Free Libraries. The experiment of employing 

oung women in libraries had (he believed) 

een first tried in Manchester. The results had 
been very satisfactory in every way, and at the 
present time they had thirty-one in their service, 
at wages varying from ids. to 18«. per week. 
There were few changes, and plenty of appli¬ 
cants for any vacanoy. The Bev. J. M. Guild- 
ing, of Beading, described how the sucoess of 
the Beading Public Library was due to a female 
librarian. 
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Mr. W. H. Bailey, member of the Salford Free 
Library Committee, then read a paper on 
“ Lectures in Connexion with Free Libraries.” 
A free library was the working-man’s university, 
and the question was haw to make them more 
useful to those willing to use them. One of 
these ways was (he thought) to supply readers 
with information on courses of reading. The 
best method of showing the publio what the 
library possessed was to make every library a 
basis for a series of lectures en the books which 
it contained. Such lectures, if afterwards 
inserted as an appendix in the catalogue*, 
would be the most valuable commentary on 
their contents. Mr. Cowell described the 
lectures given in connexion with the Public 
Free Library at Liverpool. Mr. W. H. Overall 
pointed out that what is wanted is not so muoh 
courses of lectures on such subjects as political 
economy, &c., but more direct introductions to 
the various books themselves. 

Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth, read a 
paper on “ The Relationship between the Free 
Public Library and the Board Sohool.” He 
suggested that in poor towns advantage should 
be taken of the Board schools which were now 
spread over the country, to provide at each 
school-building an evening reading-room with, 
if possible, a lending library attached. Much 
of the difficulty of providing libraries for poor 
districts, or branch libraries, would thus be met. 
All that was required was proper co-operation 
between the School Board and the Library 
Committee. In the discussion certain objections 
to the use of the Board sohools for library pur¬ 
poses were pointed out. 

Mr. J. Taylor Kay, librarian of Owens 
College, read a paper on “ The Provision of 
Novels in Rate-Supported Libraries.” He 
pointed out that in the larger publio libraries the 
proportion of issues in fiction consists of about 
seventy-five peroent., which was very much too 
high. The paper was a somewhat extravagant 
tirade against the reading of fiction, and 
excited a very warm discussion. The reader 
concluded by moving, “ That this meeting 
recommends to the consideration of the various 
Free Library committees of the kingdom the 
advisability of curtailing the expenditure of 
moneys collected under the Public Libraries 
Acts as far as regards such books as may come 
under the head of novels, tales, or romances.” 
Mr. Cowell urged that the higher class of fiction 
only should be admitted. Mr. H. H. Howorth 
and Mr. George Bullen pleaded strongly for the 
admission of fiction, the latter declaring that 
his happiest hours had been spent in novel¬ 
reading, and that he read all the novels that 
came out. Mr. Chancellor Christie thought it 
was not a question for librarians, who were not 
there as a set of moralists. Mr. E. B. Nicholson 
moved an amendment to omit all the words 
after “the advisability of,” and to substitute 
“limiting the supply of fiotion to the higher 
class of such literature, and stimulating the 
reading of other subjects.” Ultimately motion 
and amendment were both rejected, the associa¬ 
tion thus declining to make any formal sugges¬ 
tion on the subject. 

In the evening the members were entertained 
at a soirie in the Free Reference Library, 
invitations for whioh had been issued by Mr. 
Alderman Baker on behalf of the local com¬ 
mittee. 

The third sitting was devoted to local collec¬ 
tions. Mr. W. £. A. Axon read a paper on 
“ The Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire.” 
The libraries in the district include cathedral 
and parochial libraries, subscription libraries, 
scholastio collections, and free town libraries. 
The Chatham Library contains 40,000 volumes, 
and has helped many generations of Lancashire 
men. The largest grammar-school library in 
Lancashire is that of Leigh, founded in 1719, 
and containing 2,000 volumes. The period be¬ 


tween 1750 and 1850 might be called that of 
associated effort. Thus subscription libraries 
arose in Liverpool and Manchester about 1756, 
in Warrington about 1760, and in Rochdale in 
1770. Since 1850 the public library movement 
has been going on, and free town libraries are 
now more general in Lancashire and Cheshire 
than in any other counties of England. 

Mr. J. H. Nodal read a paper on “ Speoial 
Collections in Lancashire and Cheshire.” In 
the free libraries of Bolton, Manchester, Roch¬ 
dale, and Wigan there are good collections of 
local books, in collections on special industries 
Manchester has devoted itself to cotton, Rochdale 
to wool, and Wigan to mining and engineering. 
The Manchester Library possesses five or six 
speoial collections, including the library of the 
English Dialect Society, a collection of books 
on co-operation, and a remarkable collection of 
tracts and pamphlets. There were many private 
collections, although he regretted' that some 
fifty or sixty known collectors had not sent 
replies to his circulars. Col. Fishwiok collected 
Lancashire books, and Mr. Earwaker and the 
Rev. P. M. Herford Cheshire books. Mr. 
Salisbury, of Gian Aber, had a special collection 
of 18,000 volumes relating to Wales and the bor¬ 
der counties. Mr. OrossTey had a remarkable 
collection of Commonwealth tracts and news¬ 
papers. Mr. Alderman Baker two collections 
relating respectively to the Old and Young 
Pretenders and the risings of 1715 and 1745. 
There were many collections of the writings of 
single authors. Mr. Chancellor Christie had a 
Horace library of 750 volumes. Mr. Orossley 
possessed the finest known collection of Defoe’s 
writings. Mr. Alex. Ireland had the writings of 
Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, the works of Godwin 
(thirty-five volumes), Mary Godwin (fourteen 
volumes), Hazlitt (eighty-three volumes), and 
Leigh Hunt (ninety volumes). Mr. Alderman 
Baker had collected Fables and Fabulists, Mr. 
Chancellor Christie Aldines, Mr. Crofton Gipsy 
books, Mr. G. W. Napier Marprelate tracts, 
and sixteenth and seventeenth century books. 
Canon Toole Irish History, and Mr. Superin¬ 
tendent Gee (Manchester Police Force) had 
between 400 and 500 volumes by uneducated or 
self-taught English and Scottish Poets. Mr. 
Nodal, in conclusion, pointed out the importance 
of private collectors as the feeders of our large 
public libraries. 

Mr. J as. Crossley described bis own fifty years’ 
experience as a private collector. The collec¬ 
tion of tracts was the most interesting of all, 
since it was inexhaustible. He supposed that 
all these collections must gravitate to publio 
libraries at last It was very difficult to prediot 
the future of libraries, and he could not speak 
with any confidence as to the fate of his own 
collections. Mr. Timmins hoped that a similar 
paper might be prepared in each district in 
whioh the Association met. 

Mr. E. Baraish then read a paper on “ Co¬ 
operative Societies’ Libraries in three Northern 
Counties.” Many of these societies devote a 
percentage upon their profits to the Bocial and 
intellectual improvement of their members. 
There were now in the three counties thirty- 
six societies, with libraries containing 127,616 
volumes, and costing £9,231 per annum. 

The discussion on Mr. Walford’s paper on 
“ Fines in Libraries ” was taken at the after¬ 
noon sitting. Mr. J. Ashton Cross, Mr. 
Overall, of the Guildhall, Mr. Benjamin 
Lomax, of Brighton, and Mr. Alderman Baker, 
took part in it, dwelling chiefly on the advan¬ 
tages of discipline and the merits of particular 
inventions. A discussion followed on the 
technical subject of indicators, Mr. Cotgreave 
and Mr. Wright explaining their improvements. 
Mr. Parr (London Institution) described his 
very ingenious “Card Ledger,” by which all 
the purposes of the most elaborate book-keeping 
are answered without any writing at all A 


paper was read by Mr. Henry Wilson, of the 
British Museum, on “ Classification in Publio 
Libraries,” in the discussion on which Dr. 
Rogers attacked the British Museum Catalogue, 
which was defended by Mr. Bullen, Mr. 
Stevens, and Mr. Chancellor Christie. The 
Baron de Watteville presented to the meeting 
his report on French School Libraries recently 
published. The members then proceeded to the 
Salford Museum and Library at Peel Park, and 
after being conducted over the building were 
entertained at dinner by the Mayor of Salford 
(Mr. W. Robinson). 

The fifth sitting was given up to considering 
the reports of various oommittees which had 
been working on special subjects during the 
year. The reports on “Title-Entries” and 
“ Size-Notation ” were after a good deal of 
discussion remitted to the committees for 
further consideration, Mr. Bullen and Mr. 
Garnett undertaking to confer specially with the 
committee on Title-Entries. 

Mr. Thomas then read the report on a 
General Catalogue of English Literature, 
which, after criticising the Society of Arts 
report, recommending the printing of the 
British Museum Catalogue and Mr. Bond’s 
recent circular as to the printing of the 
accessions to the Museum Library, concluded 
by strongly urging the preparation of a general 
catalogue of English books by the co-operation 
of the leading libraries in the country. Mr. 
Overall moved, and Mr. Nicholson seconded 
the adoption of the report. Mr. Nicholson said 
that he quite agreed with Mr. Garnett that the 
books should be classified, and the lists thus 
published would be of much more general use 
than a mere alphabetical list of the books in the 
Museum. Mr. Bullen assured the meeting that 
his proposed catalogue of English books down 
to 1640 was still in progress, and had been 
adoptedbvthe trustees. Mr. Gamettonly wished 
that anything he might say could have any effect 
in stopping this proposed catalogue. As to the 
printing of the accessions, they Bhould be very 
glad at the Museum to receive suggestions as 
to how it could be best done. Simply for their 
own convenience, however, printing had become 
necessary in order to restrain the increasing 
bulk of the catalogue. He believed the scheme 
would be of great advantage to other libraries. 
In answer to Mr. Chancellor Christie, Mr. 
Garnett said the list would include all the 
copyright books they actually received, and it 
would thus put them upon their mettle to secure 
that they received all they were entitled to. 
Mr. Overall doubted whether librarians oould 
undertake the labour required to out up and 
arrange the entries. Mr. Henry Stevens said 
he had had a long conversation with Mr. Bond 
on the subject, and had suggested that all the 
copyright books ehould be printed onoe a 
month, arranged alphabetically. Other Eng¬ 
lish books should be printed in a separate list. 
He thought the scheme might be worked so 
as not to cost more than the present MS. cata¬ 
logue. The report was unanimously adopted. 

At the last business sitting the following, 
amongst other, officers were elected:—President, 
the Rev. H. O. Coxe; Vice Presidents, Lord 
Lindsay, Mr. J. D. Mullins, Mr. J. Small. 

Mr. Axon proposed a motion, of which he 
had given notice, in favour of the opening of 
public libraries for at least a part of every 
Sunday. Mr. Jas. Heywood seconded the 
motion, and a very lively discussion followed. 
Mr. Mullins (Birmingham), Mr. Plant (Salford), 
Mr. Overall, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Cowell (Liver¬ 
pool), Dr. John Watts, and other gentlemen 
took part in the discussion. Several of the 
speakers held that it was not a subjeot upon 
which the association should commit itself; 
and, finally, in deferenoe to tins feeling, Mr. 
Axon withdrew his proposal Some other 
| business motions were disposed of, including 
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one for the formation of a statistical depart¬ 
ment. Several votes of thanks followed, and 
the meeting separated after deciding, on the 
.proposition of the Treasurer and Mr. Bullen, to 
meet next year in Edinburgh. 

The meeting has been very successful, and 
the attendance larger than that at Oxford. The 
unofficial proceedings have been more social, 
not to say convivial, in their character than at 
the London or Oxford Conferences. It remains 
to be seen whether dignity or hospitality will be 
the prevailing feature when the association 
visits the “ Modern Athens.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TEXT OF PROPERTIUS. 

London: Sept. 20, 1879. 

In examining some Latin Dcflorationes in the 
National Library at Paris with the objeot of 
discovering whether they contained any ex¬ 
tracts from Ovid’s Ibis I incidentally fell upon 
a faot whioh I consider of some importance for 
the criticism of Propertius. MS. 15,155 of the 
Fonds Latin, written, I should judge, early in 
the thirteenth century, contains at the begin¬ 
ning of the volume a list, apparently con¬ 
temporary, of the authors from whom the 
flores had been copied which it originally 
possessed. I wrote this list out verbatim, and 
give it here. It is in parallel columns:— 


§ Flores Cathonis primi.* 
Aniani ueteris. 

Auiani noni, 

Maximiani. 

Claudiani. 

Stacii. 

Fanphili. 

Esopi. 

Thobie. 

Marcialis. 

Prudencii. 

Tibulli. 

Horestis. 

Boecii Enthetici. 
Anthiolaudiani. 

Architreni. 

Homeri. 

Sedulii. 

Propertii. 

Artis metrice. 

Yliados frigii daretia. 

Gethe. 

Comedie de alda. 
Bemardi Silaestris loci 
desciiptio. 

Math. Vindoc. loci de- 
scriptio. 

Georgicornm Galteri. 
Mathei de amore pro- 
terno. 

Math, de fortnna. 

Math, tempornm' de- 
scriptio. 

Math, commendatio pape. 
Commendatio militia. 
Commendatio sapientis. 


Vitaperinm stulti. 
Commendatio matrone. 
Commendatio pnlore 
mulieria. 

Oaidii epistolamm. 
uidii de arte. 

Ouict de remedio, 

Ouidii sine titulo. 

Ouict de fastis. 

Ouidii magni. 

Ouidii de tristibus. 

Ouict de ponto. 

Ouidii de medio, faciei. 
Ouict de nnce. 

Ouict de netnla. 

Ouict de.pulice’et somp- 
nio. 

Ouict in ybim. 

Virgilins in buccolicis. 
Virgilius in georgicis. 
Virgilii Eneydos. 

Oratii in poetria. 

Oratius in libro ser- 
monnm. 

Epistolarum oracii. 
Odarutn oracii. 

Iuucnalis. 

Persii. 

Lucani. 

Alexandri. 

§ De puero non pre- 
ferendo puelle. 

Versus troie. 

Cathonis seoundi. 
Contemptus mundi. 
Extractionea prouerbio- 
rum. 


Unfortunately, the leaves containing the ex¬ 
cerpts from Propertius, as well as the excerpts 
from the Ibis, are no longer in the MS., which 
in fact has retained only a part of what it once 
included.. But an examination of the MS. 
where it is still entire leaves upon my mind no 
doubt that the list of authors above given was 
correct, and that they followed in that order. 

This is of some importance. The text of snob 
anthologies or Dcflorationes often differs con¬ 
siderably from the text of the same passage as 

f iven in the complete MSS. of an author. 

hus, in a passage from the Ibis, where all the 
MSS. of the entire poem read 
“ Nec tibi sol darns nec sit tibi lucida Phoebe 
Destituant oculos sidera cl&ra tuos,” 

I have found in all the Deflorationes which I 
have examined, 

“Nec tibi sol calidns, nec sit tibi lueida Phoebe,” 
which is obviously the right reading. In fact, 
the Deflorationes were often drawn from sources 
either earlier or other than the source of the 
MSS. of the entire poem. In the case of the 
Ibis the oomplete MSS. go back to the end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth cen- 

* After this is written, in the same line, in a 
darker ink, and I think later, Thodoli, 


tury; and the fact that these MSS. do not pre¬ 
serve the right reading c alidus, and that the 
Deflorationes do, seems to me to prove that the 
latter were drawn from a more correot, probably 
an earlier, original. If so, it is not beyond 
possibility that some hitherto unexplored De- 
floratio may contain, as MS. 15.155 originally 
contained, excerpts from Propertius which may 
preserve the right reading as against the 
generally uniform tradition of the corrupt 
fourteenth- and fifteenth- century MSS. of the 
entire poems. At any rate there is no reason 
to suppose that MS. 15,155 was unique; and, 
as in the case of Tibullus, independent extracts 
from whose poems are not unfrequently found 
in mediaeval anthologies of early date, so in 
Propertius, careful investigation, particularly 
in the libraries of France, may yet bring_ to 
light matter of importance for the rectification 
of his so often corrupted text. R. Ellis. 


M.~COURRli:RE ON THE SLAVS. 

Oxford: 8«pt.2S, 1879. 

My attention has just been called by a friend 
to the letter of your correspondent, Mr. Fair- 
field, taxing me with too great leniency in my 
remarks on M. Courritra r s book. I suppose 
that a study of “Slavistic” during twenty-six 
years has made me more tolerant than the 
gentleman who has sent this notice. I will 
make a few remarks in detail on his objections. 

(1) Is it possible that he can imagine the 
affinities of the old Slavonic to be so conclusively 
settled by Miklosich, when Schleicher, till his 
death, adhered to the old Bulgarian theory, and 
two each eminent scholars as Leskien and 
Schmidt still remain unconvinced ? As long as 
the matter continues in this condition, I am right 
in speaking of M. Oourritre as only begging the 
question. 

(2) What stress can be laid upon the word 
SfcXo/StFixa ? Does Mr. Fairfield really think 
that it implies “Slovenish? ” He would prob¬ 
ably be surprised to find that it is the common 
word for Slavonic in the old MSS. as shown 
in the well-known passage from the Monk 
Khrabr, and many other places (see Bonslaev’s 
Historiad Grammar of the Russian Language, 
i., p. 26). 

(3) I am quite of his opinion that Cyril was 
a r Greek, hut it is as well to be moderate in one’s 
language when men of the calibre of Schafarik 
say, ‘ ‘ Wie man sagt, von griechisohen Aeltera,” 
and when we remember how many Slavs had 
adopted Greek names. 

(4) I am afraid Mr. Fairfield’s triumphant 

identification of Modern Slovenish with Croatian 
will hardly reoommend itself to Slavonio 
scholars. The preservation of the dual in this 
language, of the older form (as compared with 
Servian) of the past tense and other arohaisms, 
are not so easily got over. Certainly Dr. 
Ljudevit Gaj, in spite of his life-long labours, 
did not succeed in reconciling the Croats to the 
great incongruities of the Slovenish with their 
mother.tongue. There are many Slavonic 
soholars of eminence who still regard it as an 
essentially different language. I regret that my 
absenoe from Oxford has prevented an earlier 
reply. W. R. Morfill. 


SCIENCE. 

A Defence of Philosophic Doubt: being an 
Essay on the Foundations of Belief. By 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.A., M.P. 

The Bealistic Assumptions of Modern Science 
Examined. By Thomas M. Herbert, late 
Professor of Philosophy and Church His¬ 
tory in the Lancashire Independent College, 
Manchester. (Macmillan & Co.) 

That the scientific methods employed in the 
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analysis of nature and in constructing history 
rest not on consciously-reasoned principles, 
but on instinctive tact and divination ; that 
the universe as presented in the results of 
physical science contradicts that which phy¬ 
sical science assumes as the starting-point of 
its investigation ; that even in the sciences .we 
believe a great deal for which it seems im¬ 
possible to render a reason ; that a consistent 
scientific system has no right to range intelli¬ 
gence among scientific phenomena—are con¬ 
clusions which can scarcely be called novel, 
though they are seldom stated with the same 
distinctness, or supported with the same 
breadth of argument, as in the two works 
above named. Is science consistent with 
itself, and can the principles on which it rests 
be presented so as to command inevitable 
assent ? is the question asked by Mr. Balfour, 
and answered in the negative. Has physical 
science any evidence for the existence of 
consciousness among the phenomena of the 
nervous organism ? and is it, in the absence of 
such evidence, justified in refusing to recog¬ 
nise the efficiency of intelligence, human or 
divine, in the universe ? are the two questions 
asked by Mr. Herbert, and also answered in 
the negative. The two works differ from 
each other in tone and style. Mr. Herbert’s 
work is a posthumous publication. In general, 
it is written with great ability, and with an 
evident wish to do justice to opponents’ 
views ; yet it is largely redundant, and, by 
judicious revision, might have been reduced 
to two-thirds of its present bulk. Mr. Bal¬ 
four is a desultory writer, who suggests more 
than he discusses, and is occasionally betrayed 
into too obviously posing as the “superior 
person.” But the one work as well as the other 
is a contribution of sterling value to philoso 
phical criticism ; and if anything could shake 
the dogmatic slumbers of the ready writers 
and the easy readers in that labyrinth of 
verbal trivialities which so often does duty for 
a philosophy of the Kosmos and of human life, 
it would be the fresh blasts of scepticism 
stirring in the very foundations of the scientific 
creed. Of course such criticism of the scien¬ 
tific system and such apology as philosophy 
has attempted to supply will seem to the rank 
and file of the scientific world as needless as 
sceptical questionings and apologies seem to 
the ordinary crass believers In Christianity. 
To some it will be a recommendation, to others 
a defect, that both works have a thoroughly 
English and insular character. German 
science and philosophy are discussed only so 
far as they have prominently entered into 
English literature. 

Mr. Balfour has chosen the wider field and 
taken all the philosophy of science for his 
battle-ground. One after another the philo¬ 
sophic schools in England are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. First comes 
Mr. Mill, who, in his Logic, is supposed to 
have furnished the sciences with a philosophic 
account of their methods. But, as Mr. Balfour 
shows, the “ experimental methods,” no less 
than the Aristotelian syllogism, are in their 
subtilty far surpassed by the subtilty of 
nature. It is not the endless complexity of 
the actual world to which they can be applied, 
but only to a problem already simplified by 
eliminative instincts which cannot be reduced 
to method, and yet must be active if induction 


is to deal with facts. The same inadequacy of 
the rationale of scientific methods is seen in 
history. In the historical argument from 
present to past we can only get over the 
difficulty caused by the possibility of other 
causes, known and unknown, producing effects 
not distinguishable from the phenomena before 
us, if we act upon pre-suppositions and postu¬ 
lates which we could not logically defend, 
though we may feel that the probabilities are 
infinitely in their favour. Not merely, how¬ 
ever, does Mr. Mill’s theory of methods fail 
before the complexity of causes and effects. 
It gives really no exhibition of the ground on 
which we can draw an inference at all. For 
if all inference is from particular instances of 
perception, what are the conditions which 
render such an inference irrefragable, and 
what can justify us in drawing an inference 
at all with regard to causes ? To the first of 
these questions there is no answer given by 
scientific philosophy; or, if there be, it is more 
nearly a confession that an absolutely certain 
conclusion is unattainable. The second ques¬ 
tion refers us to the so-called law of causation. 
To establish universal causation, we are asked to 
fall back upon the universal experience of the 
race; and as causation is held to be only a 
species of sequence, we only get our proof by 
distinguishing between two kinds of sequence. 
But “ the distinction between sequences which 
are the result of direct causation and sequences 
which depend on the collocation of causes has 
no meaning unless we assume a universe governed 
by causation.” It is the old fallacy of circular 
argumentation which Sextus Empiricus is so 
fond of detecting in the dogmatic theories of 
antiquity. 

Granting, then, the premisses of the scientific 
system, it has been argued that we have no 
guarantee for the advance from perceptions to 
the general laws. But are the fundamental 
beliefs on which physical science is supposed 
to rest any better authorised ? We all believe 
in an external world—a world independent of 
and causing our eensations. Is this belief 
philosophically justifiable? To answer this, 
Mr. Balfour examines the chief opinions 
on the existence of persistent objects which 
have gained some acceptance among Eng¬ 
lish thinkers. He begins with the system 
of Kant, for which, after the fashion of 
the people who call Locke a “sensational¬ 
ist,” he keeps what in English is the comic 
name, transcendentalism. Now how does 
transcendentalism deal with such a question'? 
The method of the “ transcendentalist ” is to 
take one of the perceptions of experience on 
which all may be assumed to be agreed, and 
ask what is involved in that experience. 
Whatever is elicited from this experience by 
analysis is regarded by the transcendentalist 
as a universal law of thought. Of the value 
of this intellectual chemistry, Mr. Balfour 
holds but a slight opinion. If, he says, we 
may have these experiences before we have 
been brought to recognise the relations 
implicit in them, what right has the philo¬ 
sophical critic to say that such and such 
experiences must always imply and be founded 
on these relations? Just as much right, it 
may perhaps be said, as the chemist 
has to affirm carbon to be a necessary 
constituent of sugar, although, no doubt, we 
have enjoyed our sugar without any suspicion 


of its connexion with carbon. Mr. Balfour’s 
whole argumentation on this point, indeed, 
seems scarcely to go beyond a verbal disquisi¬ 
tion on the terms “ implicit ” and “ incapable 
of being thought” (pp. 102-4). But in the 
next place, even if we accept the method, 
Mr. Balfour argues that, as it is employed by 
Kant to refute idealism and to prove the 
permanence of substance or the law of causa¬ 
tion, it does not fulfil its promises; and 
this, with some qualifications, may be ad¬ 
mitted—the Kantian proofs, if they can stand 
at all, certainly require a large amount of 
explanation. If Kant cannot uphold the 
reality of the world of science. Sir William. 
Hamilton’s “ consciousness ” and “ common 
sense” will not fill the gap. This “ conscious¬ 
ness,” which Mr. Balfour styles “ one of the 
most singular fictions which has ever appeared 
even in metaphysics,” is not, however, peculiar 
to Hamilton. Ia another shape it enters 
into the philosophy of his critic, Mr. Mill, 
who exhibited all deference to the “ original 
deliverances of consciousness,” if only they 
could have been discovered; in the absence 
of which discovery he was content to show how 
the common belief in an external world has 
grown up out of somewhat unsubstantial 
elements—the “ permanent possibilities of 
sensation.” But on this hypothesis of the 
psychological school Mr. Balfour makes two 
remarks. 

“ Their psychology,” he says, “ so over¬ 
shadows their philosophy that, when they have 
once discovered to them satisfaction how a thing 
has come to be believed, they seem compara¬ 
tively indifferent to the more important ques¬ 
tions of how far and why it ought to be believed." 

And, secondly, even if we admit Mr. Mill’s 
theory, scientific men will scarcely accept the 
“ permanent possibilities ” as a satisfactory 
exchange for an independent material universe, 
from which sensation is only a late and rare 
development. Last of the philosophic theories 
which are supposed to recover that realistic 
view of the world which the followers of 
Berkeley have taken away comes the “ trans¬ 
figured realism” of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
This transfigured realism is an attempt to 
combine the scientific doctrine that the quali¬ 
ties of body are subjective affections with the 
popular belief in material bodies. But as Mr. 
Herbert, in accordance with Mr. Balfour, re¬ 
marks (p. 400), 

“the transfiguration which exempts Mr. 
Spencer’s realism from the inaccuracies [of the 
ordinary crude realism], empties it of all special 
significance, and so disqualifies him altogether 
from employing the old language, since he can¬ 
not affirm or deny anything of an objective 
existence, no mode of which is supposed to be in 
reality that whioh it seems.” 

Thus, it appears, no theory, whether of Kant, 
Hamilton, Mill, or Spencer, which is self¬ 
bound in the chains of idealism is able to 
break through to vulgar realism without 
obviously falling into contradiction with 
itself, or reaching a merely nominal agree¬ 
ment with the doctrines it professes to defend. 
A circumstance which need not cause unmiti¬ 
gated surprise. 

The main point which Mr. Herbert discusses 
in the second of the two books named at the 
head of this notice is the tenability of the 
ordinary account of sense perception. There 
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is gome agreement between his views and 
those of the late Prof. Grote. He endeavours 
to show that in this question the conclusions 
to which science leads with regard to the 
object of sensation are in utter contradiction 
with the realistic assumptions on which its 
explanations of the process of sensation are 
founded. As Mr. Balfour (here, as often 
elsewhere, in agreement^with Mr. Herbert) 
puts it:— 

“Unless the premisses be true, there seems no 
particular ground for accepting the conclusion; 
while, if the conclusion be accepted, it is evident 
that the premisses cannot be entirely true” 
(p. 251). 

The conclusions of science lead us to an 
idealism in which the only positive facts are 
mental phenomena, isolated, on the one hand, 
from consciousness; isolated, on the other, 
from the objects which, nevertheless, are 
assumed to cause them. A genuine positivism 
which avoids all metaphysical inferences in 
this question is a pure phenomenalism. It 
knows only one world—a world of appearances 
succeeding each other in the field of con¬ 
sciousness. What that field of consciousness 
itself is raises questions which carry us 
beyond phenomena. The distinction of mental 
and material has not arisen in it; it is strictly 
monistic. But the ordinary scientific theories 
of perception are not thus monistic. The 
single series of phenomena, neither material 
nor mental, is transformed by them into a 
series of mental phenomena (sensations), on 
the one hand, and a series of material phe¬ 
nomena (external objects), on the other. Herein 
lies the mistake. We may regard the phe¬ 
nomena as mental or as external—we cannot 
regard them as both, and make the one 
phase of the phenomena as causes produce the 
other phase as effects. By so doing, there 
arise insuperable difficulties. How can mind 
act upon body and body act upon mind ? At 
what stage in the process does a movement in 
the nervous organism become a thought? 
Where is the seat of consciousness ? It will 
not do glibly to say that consciousness is a 
function of some part of the nervous organism. 
The only functions of the nervous organism 
known to science are modes of motion. The 
fact is that the conclusion of Descartes in 
reference to the lower animals is equally 
applicable to man. To scientific standards the 
one as well as the other must be regarded as 
automata. The physical antecedent is accom¬ 
panied by the physical consequent in unbroken 
continuity; at no point in the chain does 
mind, consciousness, or purpose interfere to 
produce any alteration in the sequence. 

“ Man,” says Prof. Herbert, “to physical science 
is in the fullest sense a part of nature, and all his 
works natural productions as much as shells and 
clouds effected by bodily movements governed 
altogether by physical oauses, and incapable of 
the slightest modification by his directing intel¬ 
ligence ” (p. 142). 

Mind, in short, is excluded from the strict 
sphere of scientific enquiry. It cannot be 
co-ordinated with mechanical movements of 
material bodies; the two cannot be made 
members in one and the same scheme, for to 
do so is to count one thing as two. 

Yet at every step scientific language 
transcends such idealism. We constantly 
accept and act npon inferences which carry 
us beyond phenomena. 


“ Such inferences,” Prof. Herbert admits, 
“ must always be exposed to the attacks of 
philosophical criticism. And -the defence made 
against these attacks can never take the form 
of a crushing and final overthrow. The world, 
e.g., can never be proved to be external beyond 
all possibility of doubt. Nor can the veracity 
of memory, when it testifies to the past, ever be 
established by demonstration” (p. 353). 

The doctrines of both authors have a prac¬ 
tical application, and that application lies 
more or less in the interests of religion. Mr. 
Balfour, finding the scientific system little else 
than the prosecution of an instinct towards 
knowledge which is encouraged by a faith 
that the constitution of things is such as to 
render knowledge possible, concludes that, so 
far as philosophical justification of ultimate 
postulates and grounds of belief is concerned, 
science has no reason to claim that superiority 
to religion for which “ advanced thinkers ” give 
it credit. Mr. Herbert goes a step farther in 
detail. So far as scientific canons go, we 
cannot infer the existence of an external world 
as efficient cause of sensations, or the exist¬ 
ence of intelligence in other human bodies. 
Consciousness, strictly speaking, does not even 
in our own case bear witness to its conjunction 
with a material organism. Yet no one hesi¬ 
tates to admit and act upon inferences which 
transcend science. So long, therefore, as we 
accept the existence of mind in man and the 
efficiency of purpose in human life, so long 
we cannot dismiss, on the ground that it is 
unproven, the doctrine that there is a supreme 
intelligence in the universe, and that design 
or adaptation is operative in nature. The 
second thesis is no more beyond the scientific 
purview than the first. Such is the argu¬ 
ment of Prof. Herbert: a sort of modern 
Analogy of Religion to the course of nature. 
No doubt the author might have made his 
conclusions more perspicuous. As they stand, 
they cannot be pronounced convincing; yet, 
as suggesting that there are more things both 
in heaven and in earth than are recognised 
by our scientific philosophies, they seem to 
deserve more attention than they are at pre¬ 
sent likely to receive. Wm. Wallace. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Zoological Record. Yol. XIV., 1877. (Yan 
Voorst.) The Record is continued by the same 
staff of recorders as heretofore, under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. E. C. Bye, Librarian of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Prof. Liitken being 
unable to undertake so much work as formerly, 
the Vermes have been handed over to Prof. F. 
Jeffrey Bell, the translator of Gegenbaur’s 
Grundriss der Vergleichenden Anatomic, while 
Mr. S. O. Ridley records the literature relating 
to the sponges and Protozoa. Both these 

f entlemen are assistants in the zoological 
epartment in the British Museum. Prof. 
Liitken still undertakes the Coelenterata and 
Echinodermata. Mr. E. R. Alston notes, 
as among the most important additions 
made to our knowledge concerning Mam¬ 
malia in the year 1877, the discovery of 
the monotreme Tachyglossus beyond the 
limits of Australia, and Prof. Marsh’s dis¬ 
coveries in North America of miocene edentates 
and the oldest-known rhinoceros. Among the 
reptiles, perhaps the most interesting mono¬ 
graph the results of which Mr. A. W. E. 
O’Shaughnessy has to record is Dr. Gunther's 
account of the gigantio land-tortoises (living 
and extinct) in the collection of the British 
Museum. Dr. Gunther has most dearly estab¬ 


lished the distinctness from one another of the 
races belonging to the Aldabra Group, the 
Mascarene Islands, and the Galapagos Group 
respectively. In Prof. E. von Marten’s contri¬ 
bution on the Mollusoa, anatomy and embry¬ 
ology receive their due share of attention, though 
they are in many other sections of the work very 
little referred to. Interesting short summaries 
are given by the Professor of H. von Jhering's 
investigations, and also of Prof. E. R. Lankes- 
ter’s “Notes on Embryology and Glassification.” 
Geographical distribution is treated of in a 
separate series of paragraphs, as also in the case 
of the record of the Crustacea by the same 
author. Prof. Marten's records might with 
advantage be taken as models by his fellow- 
workers. The Rev. O. P. Cambridge gives a 
short reference to Peripatus at the end of his 
record of the Myriapoda, and makes the error of 
ascribing to Prof. Gegenbaur the reference of 
Peripatus to the Protracheata, which is due to 
Mr. Moseley, who placed the animal in that 
group in his original paper on the subject in the 
Philosophical Transactions in which he an¬ 
nounced his discovery that Peripatus was 
provided with tracheae. The insects, as usual, 
occupy a disproportionate share of the volume of 
the Record, a very large section of this portion 
being, as heretofore, from the pen of the editor, 
Mr. Rye. All naturalists are under great obliga¬ 
tion to the several compilers of this Record. The 
work is laborious, and, unfortunately, the re¬ 
muneration for it is necessarily so small as to be 
almost nominal. 

Birds of the Colorado Valley. Part 1st. 
Patseres to Laniidae. By Elliott Ooues. (Wash¬ 
ington : Government Printing Office.) This is 
another of the miscellaneous publications whioh 
appear so strange as outcomes of the United 
States Geological Survey of the Territories. 
Botany and zoology in these Surveys become 
subordinate branchesof geology, according to the 
classification of the scienoes by the United States 
Department of the Interior ; and Dr. Hayden's 
title as United States Geologist and Director of 
these branches may well be compared to that of 
the Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
who has the entire place under his control, 
including geology as well as botany and 
zoology. The book contains a preface by Dr. 
Hayden giving an account of the various 
publications which have appeared on the 
avi-fauna of the Western States and some 
reference to the distribution of birds within 
the region, and to the curious limitation 
of the range of birds in regions in the 
Western States where the desert is met 
by the mountain ranges. A single day’s 
journey will, at Fort Whipple, with an 
altitude of 5,335 feet, show differences in the 
bird-fauna comparable to those distinguishing 
Massachusetts from the district of Columbia. 
Dr. Cones’ work is illustrated by a series of 
woodouts of heads and feet of many of the 
species described, and by some of the entire birds. 
A great part of the book, whioh forms a thick 
octavo volume of 800 pages, is devoted to the 
habits and migrations of the birds, mostly de¬ 
scribed from the author’s own observations. 
There is a vast bibliographical appendix of ISO 
pages, with a separate index, consisting of a 
list of faunal publications relating to the whole 
subject of North-American ornithology. The 
accounts of the habits of birds are somewhat 
colloquial, and interspersed occasionally with 
personal incidents. The headings of the pages 
referring to the habits of shrikes may be cited 
as samples of the style. " Shrikes in a state of 
nature; the seal of the shrike order; the spirit 
of the shrike; the way the shrike carries him¬ 
self; that the shrike keeps a butcher’s shop; 
notions about the shrike’s shambles; is it a sort 
of storehouse? The fact is that we do not 
know.” There are still five more pages about 
, the shrike. The book contains valuable infor- 
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mation, and we hops Dr. Coues will be able to 
bring out tbe further continuation of it before 
long. 

British Birds. Systematically nrranaed in Five 
Tables, showing the Comparative Distribution 
and Periodical Migrations , and giving an Outline 
of the Geographical Range of 376 Species. Bv G. 
P. Moore, F.L.S., Captain R.SL.M. (Van 
Voorst.) The title sufficiently explains the 
nature of this series of tables, which are large 
and complete and well arranged for easy 
reference. There are some interesting general 
observations as an introduction, in whioh the 
different causes which lead various birds to 
perform migrations are briefly treated of. 

The Scientific Results of the Yarkand Mis¬ 
sion appear in a series of well-got-up quarto 
parts issued by the Government Printing Office 
at Calcutta, and illustrated with excellent plates. 
The reptilia and amphibia are described by 
Mr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., who summarises 
his results by stating that, so far as reptiles are 
considered, the countries traversed by Dr. Sto- 
liczka, on whose collections the monographs now 
under consideration are founded, lying between 
the plains of India and Kashgar, yield three 
entirely distinct faunas : (1) that of the Pun¬ 
jab Hills and Kashmir, comprising a majority 
of Himalayan forms with a few species common 
to the plains of India, and some types belonging 
to palaearctic genera; (2) that of Western 
Thibet; and (3) that of Eastern Turkestan, both 
the latter belonging to the palaearetio region 
but to distinct sub-divisions, only one species 
having hitherto been found in both areas, and 
even that is represented by well-marked 
varieties. The iothyology of the expedition is 
treated of by Mr. Francis Day, who gives a 
masterly summary of the relations of the fish- 
fauna of the region. A peculiar group of carps 
(Sohizothoracinae) is found in Yarkand and the 
adjoining countries, whioh has spread almost due 
east and west, but has been barred towards the 
south by the Himalayas. “If we look to the 
south,” writes the author, “ we see, as it were, 
that a wave of tropical forms of fishes has, at a 
prehistoric period, expanded over that portion 
of the globe where the Nicobars, Andamans, 
and the most southern portions of the continent 
of Asia, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago 
now are; that this fish-fauna has its northward 
progress arrested by some cause at or near where 
the Himalayas now exist and mark the division 
between the fish-fauna of India and that of 
Turkestan.” Mr. Frederick Smith describes the 
Hymenoptera. Of the sixty-three species com- 

C ing Dr. Stoliczka’s collection only nine had 
n previously described. The Neuroptera are 
described by Mr. B. MoLachlan, F.K.S., who 
states that their general aspect is European. 
The mollusca are treated of by Mr. Geoffrey 
Nerill. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Geology and Agriculture.—To the last part of 
the Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological 
Society, which has recently been issued, Mr. 
Balph Biohardson, the honorary secretary, 
contributes a highly interesting paper “ On the 
Connexion between Geology, Meteorology, and 
.Agriculture as illustrated by the Leading Agri¬ 
cultural Districts of Scotland.” The object of 
this paper is to prove the unsoundness of that 
favourite proposition which seeks to establish a 
direct relation between the fertility of the soil 
and the character of the underlying rock. He 
shows, in fact, that the finest wheat-growing 
distnota in Scotland are not confined to any 
particular geological formation, but are dis¬ 
tributed impartially over all the rocks which 
occur in the country. Having thus shown that 
the geological character of a district has little 
or nothing to do with its agricultural yalue, he 


turns to meteorology, and finds in the climatic 
conditions of different regions an explanation of 
their differences in fertility. Let the climate 
be favourable, and agriculture may be success¬ 
fully prosecuted in any district, whatever may 
be its geological character. 

Messrs. Macmiixan and Co.’s scientific 
announcements include Prof. Huxley’s long- 
promis-d Introductory Primer ; also A Treatise 
on Embryology, by Mr. F. M. Bslfour, F.R.S : 
Medicine. Past and Present and Natural History 
in the Bible, by Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. ; 
Early Man in Britain and his Place in the 
Tertiary Period, by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.B.S.; A Text-Book, Systematic and Practical, 
of the Physiological Chemistry of the Animal 
Body, by Prof. Gamgee, F.R.S.; A Manual of 
Geology, by Prof. Geikie, F.B.S.; Structural 
Botany on the Basis of Morphology, by Prof. 
Asa Gray; Blow-Pipe Analysis, from the 
German of J. Landauer; vol. ii., part ii., of 
Profs. Boscoe and Schorlemmer’s Treatise on 
Chemistry ; Studies on Fermentation, from the 
French of L. Pasteur; and a new and 
thoroughly-revised edition of Pharmacographia, 
by Messrs. Fliickiger and Hanbury. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Indian Antiquary for August commences 
with some “Folk-Lore Notes” by Mr. James 
Wilson, of the Bengal Civil Service, which are 
followed by No. LIV. of Mr. Fleet’s “ Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese Inscriptions.” This is a 
copperplate group from Sir W. Elliott’s collec¬ 
tion, purporting to be given by King Arivarma 
of the third century AD., but adjudged by 
Mr. Fleet to be a forgery of not earlier than the 
tenth oentury. Forgery as it is, it is yet not 
without historical value as a record of ancient 
tradition, and it has philological interest as 
evidence of the Canarese dialect of the time. 
The Bev. John Cain continues his detailed in¬ 
formation regarding the existing caste system 
among the Telugus. The last report on “ Ceylon 
Inscriptions ” by Dr. Muller, the new archaeo¬ 
logical surveyor in that island, is reprinted in 
full, containing, amongst other interesting 
matter, the curious details of the system of 
land taxation as set forth in the Dambulla 
Edict of the twelfth century. Mr. William 
Simpson then contributes an article on the 
“Buddhist Bemains in the Jelalabad Valley,” 
which have lately exoited so much attention, 
and there is a further instalment of Colonel Yule 
and Mr. Burnell’s “ Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Terms.” 

Mr. Nilkanth Janardan KIrtane has re¬ 
published from the Indian Antiquary of January 
and February his ahstract of Nayaohandra 
Suri’s Hammira Mahdkdrya, adding the original 
Sanskrit text in full (Bombay: Education 
Society’s Press). Though a comparatively late 
work, it is of interest as showing the enthusiasm 
of patriotic pride aroused by the Moslem inva¬ 
sion of India. Like Here ward against the 
Normans, Hammira fought bravely on to the 
last against the enemies of his country and his 
faith, hoping against hope, and scorning to bow 
his_ neck before the victorious oppressor. The 
Rajput prince has naturally, therefore, become 
a favourite hero of Indian poets, and the work 
now published is not the only poem in his 
honour. Mr. KIrtane has had only one manu¬ 
script from which to construct the text, but he 
gives good reason for believing it to be a 
transcript of the original copy. All who are 
interested in later Indian history will be in¬ 
debted to him for this careful edition of a work 
affording suoh satisfactory proof that the spirit 
of patriotism is not so foreign to the Hindu 
character as is commonly supposed. It is 
scarcely fair to the Indian Antiquary to have 
omitted all reference to the fact that the 


English part of the book is a reprint from the 
columns of that very useful journal. 

Dastur Jamaspi has brought out in Bombay 
(London : Triibner) the second volume of h£s 
Pahlavi Gujarati, and English Dictionary, con¬ 
taining pp. 169 to 440. As we have already 
noticed at length (Academy, 8th September 
1877) the first volume of this valuable record 
of the traditional interpretation of Pahlavi 
words, we need only call the attention of 
s'udents to the appearanoe of the second in¬ 
stalment. 


FINE ART. 

Notes and Memoranda respecting the " Liber 

Studiorum” of J. M. W. Turner. By the 

late John Pye, and by John Lewis Roget. 

(Van Voorst.) 

The engraved work of Turner, like the 
eograved work of Eembrandt, is destined to 
have a literature, and not the least useful 
contribution to the mass of fact and criticism 
now gradually accumulating is that which 
Mr. J. L. Roget has lately put forth in the 
comely little volume published by Mr. Van 
Voorst. It is not, we may say quite frankly, 
at the beginning, at all likely to be found of 
absorbing interest by those whose care for art 
is limited to a knowledge of contemporary 
painters, and a stroll through contemporary 
exhibitions. It appeals to the student, but it 
is not wholly for the expert and the connoisseur. 
One or two of the questions raised in it 
involve other points than those of technical 
knowledge, and, while raised ostensibly over 
the signification of certain lettering on the 
prints of Turner, bear largely upon the nature 
of his art, and serve to direct attention to 
such of its aims as are now perhaps under¬ 
rated, or now perhaps misunderstood. But 
in the main the book—consisting of John 
Pye’s notes and Mr. Roget’s arguments and 
criticism—appeals to those who have been 
drawn to the Liber Studiorum as the fullest 
and most varied representation of the power of 
the master. 

It was given to John Pye to live to be very 
old, but it seems that it wa9 not given to him, 
any more than to the youngest of us, to 
accomplish that which he desired. The 
eminent engraver had to abandon his schemes 
for substantial work in Art Literature. “ The 
characteristics of British Art, and how in their 
midst”—for that was his queer phraseology— 
“ how in their midst J. M. TV. Turner and 
Thomas Girtin arose,” exist only on a MS. 
title-page; but Mr. Roget, to whom the MSS. 
were all entrusted, found sufficient memoranda 
with regard to the great engraved work, the 
Liber , to lead him to put them into final 
form, accompanying them with his own com¬ 
ment and conclusion. Thus in connexion 
with the Liber Studiorum, John Pye is likely 
to be remembered, and not solely by reason 
of the great collection which he carefully 
amassed and eventually sold to the British 
Museum for a sum distinctly below its value. 
The story—not a very important one, but yet 
interesting—of the origin of the Liber is here 
confirmed. The Liber was projected at the 
house of Mr. Wells, draughtsman at Addiscomb 
—a fact which one or two recent writers have 
rightly been unwilling to acoept as long as it 
rested chiefly on the doubtful authority of the 
most easy-going of biographers. Mr, Thorn- 
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bury, however, is proved to have been here 
sufficiently informed. But there is another 
point in connexion with its origin which 
opens, or is connected, with a question after¬ 
wards much pursued by Mr. Roget. Liber, 
it appears, was “ to demonstrate that in a 
work of elementary composition and chiaro 
scuro,” Turner “could delineate everything 
that is visible beneath the sun.” The principles 
of chiaro tcuro as they were understood in 
somewhat old-fashioned criticism, which was 
yet not without sagacity and reasonableness, 
were much to be regarded in the mezzotint of 
Liber. 

Mr. Roget’s learned and, as 1 think, in¬ 
teresting discussion on the meaning of the 
letters “ E.P.” as affixed to certain prints of 
the Liber, though at first recalling to the 
uninitiated and the irreverent, Mr. Pickwick’s 
investigations—his theory as to the origin of 
tittlebats in the Hampstead ponds—would 
have undeniable value were it only because it 
draws attention, more pointedly than has of 
late been the custom, to the elements of ordered 
and, so to say, classic beauty in Turner’s 
work. Whether Turner meant, when he 
wrote “ E.P.” at the top of some fourteen 
plates, that they were landscapes of “ Elegant” 
or of “Epic” Pastoral, is not the whole 
question. The discussion serves to remind us 
of the aim of Liber, not as landscape record 
hut as landscape composition. Mr. Roget 
takes us hack to the accepted doctrines of the 
period at which Liber was conceived, when 
landscape art was concerned not chiefly with 
the chronicle of natural fact, nor chiefly with 
the chronicle of personal impression, but was 
of a kind more abstract and less intimate, and 
was fashioned in accordance with rules which 
were fettering, no doubt, but yet not wholly 
had. The division of Liber chiefly discussed 
by Mr. Roget—that calmer and more con¬ 
trolled landscape distinguished alike from the 
homely and from the savage by the appella¬ 
tion “elegant” or “epic”—has received 
from at least one master of criticism the 
scantiest share of praise. Owning, in some 
measure, the inspiration of Claude, and dis¬ 
playing perhaps too visibly Turner’s own pre¬ 
occupation with symmetrical arrangement 
rather than with Nature and fact, the Elegant 
or Epic Pastoral has not generally been the 
favoured class among the lovers of the Liber 
Studiorum. But it may be doubted whether 
we do not owe more consideration than we 
are accustomed to give to the designs which, 
after all, were designs most strictly. It may 
he doubted whether our modern poetic 
absorption in the beauty and force of Nature, 
or our content with the chronicle of fact and 
the record of impression, is not liable to make 
judgment biassed and one-sided. Seizing the 
greater truth, that it is the business of art to 
interpret Nature, it is possible we miss some¬ 
times the lesser truth, that art has something 
to add to Nature. The reaction from the 
demand for composition and form has perhaps 
been too complete since the days when 
Boucher (as Mr. Austin Dobson prettily re¬ 
minds us*) found “ the grass too green,” and 
the courtly Lancret was of his opinion too, 
“Je suis de votre sentiment: la Nature 
manque d’harmonie et de seduction.” 

• The Story qf Botina, 


The particular argument for the use of the 
word “ Epic” rather than the word “ Elegant” 
—which forms the greater part of the second 
chapter of Mr. Boget’s little book—we will 
not attempt to epitomise, as only the serious 
student will care about it, and for him it is to 
be found in the pages of the book, and is 
valueless without all available details. But it 
may be said here that the writer—acting on 
the hint given him by the Notes of Mr. Pye— 
has gone somewhat deeply into the charac¬ 
teristics of the “ epic” landscape of Turner’s 
early day ; that he quotes from a forgotten 
volume of John Varley’s passages making much 
in favour of his theory, and that he illustrates 
his book with diminutive but dainty reproduc¬ 
tions of the higher and lower form of Pastoral, 
as they are shown both in the work of Varley 
and in the art of Turner. Of greater practical 
interest to the large public—to the buyers of 
Liber, whether the many occasional admirers 
or the few diligent collectors—are the par¬ 
ticulars which Mr. Boget, as a consequence of 
his researches among the papers of Pye, is 
able to give of the money value of the Liber 
prints at very different times. Some seven- 
and-twenty years ago Pye was casting about 
to find what Libers were worth at that 
moment and what they had been worth at the 
time when Halsted, the first active dealer in 
them, began to buy them at the sales. Liber 
prints, it appears, were bought for half-a- 
crown a piece in 1841, and for fifteen shillings 
to a pound ten years afterwards. Nor during 
the succeeding ten or twenty years was the 
rise less remarkable. Later, there was a tem¬ 
porary check, followed by a further advance. 
In this matter of the varying values of 
the prints, and also in the matter of the rela¬ 
tions of Turner with the engravers of Liber 
Studiorum, with Thomas Lupton especially, 
Mr. Boget’s publication supplements the de¬ 
tailed Catalogue of Mr. Bawlinson. It is 
interesting and surprising too to be informed 
in a hitherto unpublished letter that the great 
print of the Solway Moss —the damp lowland 
and the storm-swept hill—so nobly engraved 
by Lupton, was Lupton’s first considerable 
piece of work, and done not only in his 
youth, but at the very first moment of his 
freedom from the restrictions of his appren¬ 
ticeship. 

In commenting upon the witness which the 
Liber Studiorum bears to Turner’s sense of the 
importance of certain old-world elements of 
art which Mr. Buskin has seemed not quite to 
appreciate—nay, has seemed sometimes to de¬ 
nounce—Mr. Boget has been led into the use 
of expressions liable to be misunderstood. But 
if one or two allusions to Mr. Buskin are at least 
open to the charge of ambiguity—as where 
Mr. Boget says that the etching of Severn 
and Wye is described by Mr. Buskin as “ quite 
useless,” the fact being that it is described as 
“ quite useless ” only for the purpose to which 
Mr. Buskin in the context is referring—it must 
be remembered that Mr. Buskin has once or 
twice laid himself open to misoonception. 
We are sure that the author of the useful 
and scholarly little volume before us has 
meaut to be rightly respectful to the greatest 
exponent of the mind of Turner. The refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Buskin’s possible interpretation 
of “ E.P.” is surely wholly playful. What¬ 
ever may be the feeling of certain practising 


artists, an English writer knows what is 
owing to a great master of English writing. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


THE LIVEBPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 

It may now safely be said that this annual 
exhibition has become a permanent and self- 
supporting institution. It is evident that it 
has found favour in the eyes of the artist- 
world, and that the exertions of friends and 
committee-men are no longer neoessary to 
ensure the presence of a sufficient number of 
attractive pictures on its walls. As was only 
natural, the first exhibitions contained a vast 
number of works of third- and fourth- class 
merit, or of no merit at all, alongside of a 
select few canvases of London and British 
reputation. The undertaking was not known 
and reoognisei, and individual exertion had to 
supply the place of general popularity. The 
patient work lavished upon the exhibitions has 
now borne its fruit, and, while there are quite 
as many works of pre-eminent beauty and 
value hung upon its walls as ever before, the 
general standard of exoellenoe is incomparably 
higher. There are few pictures, indeed, which 
the most fastidious oritic would wish unhung, 
and the presumption must be that many fairly 
deserving works have had to be turned away. 
Upwards of 3,000 piotures were sent in, and 
room could only be found for 1,355. 

There is a deoided increase in the quantity of 
works contributed by foreign and provincial 
artists, and Liverpool itself makes a very fair 
show. Thus it may be hoped that in the pro¬ 
vinces, where the example set by the Liverpool 
Corporation is being gradually imitated, the 
opportunities afforded of coming before the 
public and of effecting sales will enoourage 
artists to remain in and work in their native 
places. Nothing is more deplorable than a 
centralisation of the artistic spirit and faculty 
—for how can the bread be leavened throughout 
when the whole of the- barm is stored up in 
8t. John’s Wood and Kensington P A change 
for the better has set in, out the disastrous 
results of London pre-eminenoe upon the taste, 
the thought, and the trade of the oounties is 
only too apparent. Not a publio building oan be 
built, not a portrait painted, not a silver tankard 
repaired, not a fashionable garment, male or 
female, constructed, without the help of the 
metropolis. Surely it is high time that we 
should begin to think, to design, and to execute 
a little for ourselves, else, what with express 
trains and telephones, the cultivated and well- 
to-do among us will soon find it quite as easy 
and more agreeable to live in Middle¬ 
sex and Surrey than in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. To endeavour to make provincial 
towns habitable and attractive is the first duty 
of their citizens. If they look upon art as 
merely a pastime and an occupation for triflers, 
they run the risk of losing the jewel of existence 
and retaining a “ wilderness of monkeys.” 

The picture selected for purchase by the 
Liverpool Corporation is Mr. Croft’s On the 
Evening of the Battle of Waterloo, whioh, like 
Mr. Woodville’s Before Leuthen, attracted con¬ 
siderable notice at the Boyal Aoademy. 

Mr. Luminais, in his finely-painted work. 
The Death of Chramm, sins most heinously 
against the canon that horrors ought to be left to 
the imagination. The ill-fated chief is bound 
tightly to a bench, his lips blue and face 
swollen, “ staring full ghastly like a strangled 
man.” His daughters are struggling in 
the extremity of fleshly terror with the 
bonds that attaoh them to the roof-post 
of the room, which is filling with smoke 
and fire. We are disgusted, in spite of the fine 
painting and drawing lavished on this barbarous 
scene el cruelty, Contrast each treatment 
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with that, say, of Landseer in his hound watch¬ 
ing by the closed door, where nothing but 
a few blood-stains and a tom feather show that 
violence has entered in there. The feeling of 
horror and expectancy is raised to the utmost, 
and still no sentiment of good taste is violated. 

Mr. Fagerlin, of Diisseldorf, whose picture. One 
too Many, attacted so much notice in the Eoyal 
Academy, exhibits a most charming interior— 
Tee or No. A girl is seated in a fisherman's 
cottage mending a net, and at the door a young 
sailor stands waiting for his verdict. Nothing 
can be more charming than this little picture, 
with its quiet unassuming colour, its faultless 
drawing, and its delicate sentiment. It is 
very strange that so few of our great men 
seem inclined to treat genre, and that most of 
our attempts in this direction are either vulgar 
or mere society caricatures. We have changed 
since the days of Wilkie. 

There are two large English yewe-pictures ex¬ 
hibited here whioh, in spite of much conspicuous 
cleverness, are very heart-breaking. Mr. T. B. 
Eeid’a County Cricket Match in Sussex and Mr. 
Wollen’s Football, as they depict the two English 
national games, ought to be real specimens of 
English penre-painting. Of the latter picture it 
may truly besaid that the artist has given us the 
vulgarity and coarseness which characterise foot¬ 
ball to the life without any redeeming feature to 
cast a little glamour over the be-jerseyed, pant¬ 
ing, perspiring athletes. The Sussex Cricket Match 
is a confusion of apples, gingerbeer bottles, and 
inane rustic faces in the front ground, with a 
few “genteel” visitors in the middle distanoe, 
the game proceeding in a far-off corner. The 
picture might be appropriately engraved in the 
Pickwick Papers as an illustration to Dingley 
Dell, but it is not art. 

A yrnre-picture of another kind is Mr. 
Gussow’s The Old Man’s Treasure. Here an 
old German peasant is holding out a little 
kitten in his great, horny, work-worn hands, to 
the admiration of a group of countrywomen. 
It is a most masterly and forcible painting, un¬ 
compromisingly true, and executed with a brush 
which brings up recollections of the great 
Netherland colourists. Faithful as the canvas 
is to real life, there is nothing crude, nothing 
vulgar, about it. The faces are full of expres¬ 
sion—called forth by the action which is going 
on. They are not inanely conscious of the 
public which is looking at them, as so many of 
the countenances in surrounding pictures of a 
similar kind seem to be. 

Mr. Hemy’s fine contributions are one of the 
features of the exhibition. His Vespers is 
known in London through having been hung 
at the Eoyal Academy. Beside this, he has 
sent two sea-pieces of the highest quality, 
which have not been previously exhibited. 
These pictures, so thorough in their work 
and so pure and true in their sentiment, 
give a nobility to the rooms which oontain them. 

Very noteworthy is Mr. von Haanen’s Mask 
Shop in Venice. It depicts the interior of a small 
shop, round the walls of which masks and 
masquerading costumes are hung. In the 
centre sits a wrinkled old woman, evidently 
the proprietress—a harmony in brown from her 
tanned face to her reddish skirt; and peeping 
round a corner is a luscious Southern girl’s face 
•—half child, half maiden—with a wealth of 
blue-black hair and great lustrous eyes. The 
colouring is strong, but subdued and well 
balanced throughout. Whether the picture is 
viewed at a distance as a mass of harmonious 
tones, or considered closely in its fine gradations 
of low colours, it is equally a masterpiece. 

Mr. Dixie’s Evangeline has gained a new circle 
of admirers in Liverpool—and how could it be 
otherwise ? The critic and the most uncultivated 
mechanic alike must feel the beauty and poetry 
of this masterpiece—the rolling surf, with the 
moonlight making the heaving road to exile 


beautiful for the moment; the figure of the 
broken-down peasant, who cannot bear the 
parting from “la douoe contrde"; the sweet, 
mournful, tired face of Evangeline, who tries to 
comfort in vain; the stolid guard and the metley 
group on the pebbly bank. Near this chef 
it oeuvre hangs a very charming evening land¬ 
scape by Miss Ellen Olacy, entitled Flight. 
The Flight is a little boat with fugitives crossing 
a canal or moat, whioh just gives its name to a 
harmonious rendering of calm water, mossy 
stones, and pine-trees with the evening sun 
shining through their branches. 

Mr. Lawson’s Kent is too like a bean-field; it 
gives one the impression that Gulliver felt in a 
Brobdignagian grass-plot. 

Mr. Watts’ Paolo and Francesca and Mr. 
E. B. Browning’s Fish Market in Antwerp and 
Dinant are too well known to require criticism 
here. 

Mr. Bond, of Liverpool, has contributed a 
good view of the celebrated old place on the 
Meuse, and this is, unfortunately, the only 
pioture by this versatile and painstaking painter 
which has found its way into the gallery. 
Bemembering the good work he has so often sent, 
this is grave cause for regret. Mr. Finnie 
supports his well-earned reputation by several 
contributions both in oil and water-colour. 
His and Mr. Bond’s handling contrasts with 
that of the younger Liverpool men, much to the 
disadvantage of the latter—broad treatment of 
the masses of Nature’s colouring rendering her 
as she appears and not painfully endeavouring 
to stereotype her as she is. There are, however, 
a number of most excellent water-colours ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. Hampson Jones, Mr. Pedder, 
Mr. Towers, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Southern, and 
other men who are beginning to be prophets in 
their own country. Mr. Pedderis view of 
Orossens, Near Southport, and Mr. Towers' 
Autumn Evening are delightful drawings. 

Mrs. de Steiger, a Liverpool lady, has sent a 
picture of Cleopatra, which arouses the hope 
that the town may claim to have at least one 
good figure-painter to diversify the ranks of our 
landscape artists. The pioture is most carefully 
drawn and painted, nothing is neglected, no 
difficulty avoided. 

In conclusion, one word as to Mr. Leighton’s 
Elijah, which occupies a post of honour, and 
which has been munificently presented to the 
town by Mr. Kurtz. In spite of much that is 
unattractive in the picture, the figures are so 
well drawn that they will be of inestimable 
value to our students, and even if Elijah be a 
little too muoh like a “ Prometheus vinetus” 
there are not many pictures which display 
faultless anatomy, and the intrinsic merit of the 
work far outweighs suoh easy reproaohes as “ It 
is not my idea of Elijah; ” “ Whoever saw an 
angel with coloured wings P ” Angels seem 
never to be seen at all, and well-drawn pictures 
very seldom nowadays. 


OBITUARY. 

MB. POOLS, B.A. 

Another of our older Aoademioians has 
passed away. Mr. Paul Falconer Poole, whose 
weird and gloomy pictures have for many years 
excited a certain amount of interest and criticism 
in the exhibitions of the Eoyal Academy, died 
on the 22nd of last month at his house at 
Hampstead. Mr. Poole was bom in 1806, and 
first exhibited at the Eoyal Academy in 1880, 
though he had not been trained in the Academy 
schools, or, indeed, in any others, for he is said 
to have been almost entirely self-taught. This 
may account to some extent for his deficiency in 
drawing—a deficiency he sought to hide by 
peouliar effects of colour and light. His con¬ 
ceptions were often grand and poetical, and he 
delighted to dress Nature in the garments of 
the supernatural. Sometimes he really suc¬ 


ceeded and produced a picture of strange 
awesome power, but at other times it must be 
owned his art gave way, and while aiming 
at the sublime he fell into the ridiculous. 
In his early time, before the passion for 
gloomy and lurid storm effects had developed, 
ha painted pictures in the historical-yenre 
style then so much in vogue. Among these 
the most noteworthy are The Emigrant’s 
Departure (exhibited in 1838), his great 
pioture of the plague in London called Solomon 
Eagle Exhorting the People to Repentance (1843), 
and The Visitation of Sion Monastery (1846). 
This latter work gained him an associateship in 
1846, but he was not made full academician 
until 1861. Among the most powerful works 
of his later time are The Destruction of Pompeii 
(1865), A Lion in the Path (1874), The Meeting 
of Oberon and Titania (1876), and The Dragon's 
Cavern (1877). In 1878, returning somewhat 
to his former choice of subjects, he exhibited, 
besides a weird picture of Solitude and another 
of Harvest Time, an interesting and curious 
painting of Smithfield on the Morning after the 
Burning of Anne Ascue, and in the present year 
he contributed one of the many soenes he has 
painted from Shakspere, Imogen before the Cave 
of Belisarius, and a representation of May-day. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

At a great meeting of the Durham and 
Northumberland Archaeological Society, in 
conjunction with the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club, held at Durham Cathedral, on September 
25, the Eev. W. Greenwell, Minor Canon of 
Durham and President of the Durham Society, 
delivered an address on the history of the 
Cathedral, which was full of interest, and which 
attracted great attention. Many erroneous 
statements which have been current with regard 
to the dates of different parts of the buildings 
were corrected from original documentary 
sources and from the architectural characteris¬ 
tics which yet remain. We shall weloome the 
publication of the Transactions, in which these 
matters will appear in detail. The speaker 
referred, with hardly-suppressed emotion and 
indignation, to various times at which needless 
destruction of things venerable had been per¬ 
petrated, and work of a paltry character had 
been introduced. He also made some very just 
observations on the disadvantages of using both 
nave and choir of so vast a building at the 
same time. It was arranged that the Castle 
of Durham should be visited in the afternoon, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Longstaffe, of 
Gateshead, who was to read a paper illustrating 
its history and architecture, but that gentleman 
having been accidentally prevented, the Eev. 
George Ormsby read it for him. The Dean and 
Chapter of Durham were represented by only 
one member of Chapter, Canon Tristram, 
F.E.S., who, however, by the intelligent interest 
with whioh he threw himself into all the pro¬ 
ceedings, as well as by his genial hospitality 
and attention to strangers, did much to promote 
the success of this note-worthy gathering. 

Messrs. Longmans announce as in prepara¬ 
tion Japanese Arts : a Description of the Archi¬ 
tecture, Decorative Arts, ana Art Industries of 
Japan from Personal Observation, by Christopher 
Dresser, with numerous illustrations; and Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, a popular introduction to 
the history of Greek ana Eoman sculpture, 
designed to promote the knowledge and appre¬ 
ciation of the remains of ancient art, by Walter 
Copland Perry, also with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. 

The progress made by England during the 
last ten years in Ceramic art has awakened great 
attention and not a little commercial jealousy in 
France, a oountry which has always assumed a 
pre-eminence in this branch of art manufacture. 
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At the Universal Exhibition of 1878 especially, 
our English porcelain and pottery were so 
greatly admired that the Administration of Fine 
Arte have thought it worth while to charge 
M. Edouard Gamier, who for eight years has 
been attached to the Sevres Museum, with a 
mission to England for the purpose of studying 
English modes of manufacture, and making a 
report on the present state of the industry. 
M. Gamier will also examine all works of French 
origin that he may meet with either in publio 
museums or private oolleotions, especially those 
of soft paste, and report upon their manufacture. 

Sib Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, formerly in the posses¬ 
sion of the late Countess Waldegrave, has been 
bought, according to the Chronique des Arts, by 
the Duo d’Aumale, and will be placed in his 
magnifioent gallery. 

A correspondent writes 

“ It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the Museum at Boolak is being repaired and 
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the rule), and that Manette-Uey, who is spending j 
the summer in France, will replace the antiquities 
on his return to Egypt. So far, it looks as if the 
new Khedive took some interest in the collection. 
It is to be hoped that he will exert his authority 
for the promotion of the monuments, and not 
grudge a small annual subsidy for the continuance 
of the excavations which have, under innumerable 
difficulties and impediments, yielded such astonish¬ 
ing results within so few yean.” 

Dr. L. Julius communicates to the new 
volume of the Annali (p. 193 fol.) an article 
on the metopes of the Theeeion at Athens, 
principally on those of the east side, re¬ 
presenting the labours of Herakles, and, 
as a result of his study, oonfirms in detail 
the opinion which had been ventured before 
by others, but without proof—viz., that the 
sculptor was Myron, or, at least, some one so 
directly under his influence that every char¬ 
acteristic recorded of Myron applies perfectly to 
him. The hair and beards of the figures, such 
as exist, present the archaic carelessness attri¬ 
buted to Myron. The figures are distinguished 
by the excellence of their physical as compared 
with their spiritual qualities. Their action is 
full of variety and extraordinary vivacity. The 
motives are perfectly natural and simple. 
There is a dearth of dress, as if the artist had 
been one who preferred to show his skill in 
nude forms. Lastly, he was an artist who liked 
to sculpture animals, and succeeded with 
admirable truthfulness. No doubt everyone of 
these characteristics agrees perfectly with what 
Pliny, quoting from Yarro, says of Myron; but, 
after all, the interpretation of such a passage 
can never be more than relatively correct. It 
is scarcely possible that it should convey the 
same meaning to two minds. This difficulty 
again is increased when the passage is oompared 
with existing sculptures, as to whioh on their 
own merits there is a great divergence of 
opinion. Dr. Julius argues from the archi¬ 
tecture of the Theseion that it is older than 
the Parthenon, and on this acoount also would 
suit very well for Myron. 


The Qazzetta di Firenze for September 11 
gives a prominent place to a long ana interesting 
letter from “ Un Dilettante Straniero ” (Mr. 
0. Heath Wilson) upon the painted glass of 
the church of Santa Maria del Fiore in 
Florence. He has already written two letters 
containing protests against the proceedings of 
the architect of the new facade, to whioh atten¬ 
tion was drawn in the Academy for August 9, 
1879, by Mr. Wilson himself, who sent an 
extract from the “ Defence” of the local 
authorities, whioh only showed how lamentably 
unfit they are to be trusted with the care of 


priceless historical monuments. This third 
letter contains a good deal of unpublished in¬ 
formation as to the glass-painters of the 
cathedral, extracted from the local archives. 
It would seem that the Florentines are as yet 
in the stage of ignorant indifference to works 
of mediaeval art, not even attempting to 
“restore” them, but selling them off to the 
highest bidder in order to make room for the 
productions of the modern “ art-manufacturer.” 
Mr. Wilson has made two admirable sugges¬ 
tions—(1) That, works of art in churches being 
“ national property,” the sale of them to private 
individuals shall be null and void; (2) That a 
conservative society be formed on the spot, 
with publication of its proceedings and of essays 
such as this of his in the local newspaper and 
others calculated to interest and instruot the 
people, also advertising the names of officials 
and others who destroy or injure works of art 
which are publio property. These, we are in¬ 
formed, are chiefly official jobbers associated 
with the municipalities or otherwise publicly 
employed. We are inclined to think that more 
good would come of the latter of these propo¬ 
sitions than of the former. The education of 

E ublio opinion is generally better than legis- 
itive enactments. And in all repairs and 
re-fittings of churches whioh are neoessary 
from time to time there will be materials that 
have to be disposed of somehow. So long as 
the living church endures and retains possession 
of the fabrics and furniture, these cannot be 
absolutely let alone, as some seem to desire. The 
difficulty in deciding what shall be removed and 
what retained will always, we think, be most 
advantageously met by an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of all that is most valuable in the works of 
former days. It is well, too, that matters of this 
kind should be in the hands of competent 
persons on the spot, if such can be found, rather 
than in those of Government officials at a dis¬ 
tance. Some precious painted glass belonging 
to Le Mans Cathedral, including a represen¬ 
tation of the Ascension, being among the most 
ancient in Europe, was sent off to Paris in 
1873 by M. Boswitwald, the Government 
architect, in order to be “ restored.” It had not 
come back last July, and, so far as we could 
ascertain, no one knew when it would. Had it 
been entrusted to M. Hucher, of Le Mans, whose 
splendid work on the cathedral glass of that 
city is well known to archaeologists, it would 
long ago have been oarefully and lovingly re¬ 
loaded under his direction, and replaoed in the 
Lady Chapel, where so lately we looked for it in 
vain. We cannot too highly commend the sound 
judgment and independence shown by the editor 
of the Qazzetta di Firenze in publishing contribu¬ 
tions from as tranger which are of the most frank 
and plain-spoken character, and which are 
the true expression of enlightened publio opinion 
in this oountry. The same gentleman is the 
editor of the Qazzetta d’Italia, whioh from time 
to time has done ns the honour to quote from 
our columns. It is most gratifying to us to find 
ourselves associated with any members of the 
Continental press in stemming that tide of 
vandalism which haB already, whether in the 
form of absolute destruction or of unskilful 
“ restoration,” swept away so many ancient and 
beautiful works. With regard to painted glass, 
there is only one right oourse, and that is the 
preservation of every fragment in the church to 
which it belongs. Lf the leading be deoayed, it 
must be carefully renewed; any “ cleaning ” of 
the glass, in the decayed condition in whioh its 
surface is commonly found, is most hazardous. 
In connexion with this matter we may refer to 
an elaborate and comprehensive paper on 
“ Decay in Glass ” communicated by Mr. James 
Fowler to the Society of Antiquaries some three 
or four years ago, and already, we understand, 
in type, and to appear in the forthcoming part 
of Archaeologia. 


The learned German work on artist’s mono¬ 
grams known as Nagler’s Monogrammisten, 
which was begun many years ago by the in¬ 
dustrious lexicographer Dr. Nagler, and has 
been taken up since by various editors, has at 
last a good chance of being finished. Dr. 0. 
Claus is the present director of the work, and 
under his aotive superintendence it has now 
arrived at the fifth number of the fifth and last 
volume. 

Prof. Schilling’s model for his colossal 
statue of Qermania Victrix, which, as before 
stated, is to be set up as a national memorial on 
the heights of the Niederwald, overlooking the 
Rhine, has been sent to Munich to be oast at 
the Royal Bronze Foundry. Such is the size 
and weight of the various parts that eight goods 
trucks of the railway had to be employed for 
their transport from Dresden. It is estimated 
that this statue will take from two-and-a-half 
to three years in casting, and will require 
500 centners of metal. 

The frieze of wall paintings discovered on 
the Esquiline in 1875, referring to the 
legends of Aeneas and Romulus, is published in 
outline in the new part of the Monumenti 
(x. pi. 60-60a), with an elaborate article in the 
Annali, by Prof. 0. Robert, of Berlin. As 
regards Aeneas, it is clear that the painter has 
not followed Virgil. Prof. Robert thinks he 
must have followed a prose writer, as, for 
example, Fabius Pictor in his Annales, or Cato 
in his Originee. 

A VASE found at Corneto (Tarquinii) in 1876, 
and now in the Museum of Berlin, has just been 

f iublished in the Monumenti d. Inst. Arch. 
x. pi. 53), and described by Heydemann in the 
Annali (p. 222) among other representations 
from the Odyssey. On the obverse of the vase 
is Odysseus (inscribed OAY2SEYS) in the aot of 
drawing his bow. Behind stand two female 
figures watohing anxiously, the one with her 
hands olasped tightly before her, the other with 
her chin resting on her left hand. To see what 
has happened we must turn the vase round, 
and there an arrow has already hit one of the 
suitors in the back. Observing this two other 
suitors spring in dread to shield themselves from 
the next arrow. One of them seizes a small 
table to hold up before him. The oonfusion is 
general. On the same plate of the Monumenti, 
Heydemann gives the scene on an arohaio vase 
in the British Museum showing how Odysseus 
and his companions managed to put out the one 
eye of Polyphemus. 

AMBMORiALbustof the well-known Australian 
sculptor, Charles Summers, has been executed 
by Miss Margaret Thomas, and will be placed 
in the Shire Hall of the county of Somerset 
some time this month. A brief memoir of the 
career of Mr. Summers, by the same lady, will 
be published in a few days. 

In the east window of the church of St. Peter, 
Barton-on-Humber, are two small figures in 
painted glass, the one representing a pilgrim and 
the other a soldier. These have long been oalled, 
without sufficient reason, “ Henry Lord Beau¬ 
mont” and “William Lord Beaumont.” En¬ 
gravings of them under these designations were 
published by William Fowler, of Winterton, in 
1803 and 1806. The pilgrim wears a rough 
hairy overooat upon an underooat of blue, with 
a blue hat and scallop-shell. He walks bare¬ 
foot, with a staff in his left hand and a book in 
his right, having a scrip with scallop on flap 
slung round his left shoulder. The soldier is a 
good deal patched, but he is represented in 
armour, partly chain and partly plate, with 
pointed helmet In his left hand is a spear, 
and on his surcoat and shield he bears a red 
cross. A long sword in its sheath is girded on 
his right side. The heads are not mmbed, or 
they might with more certainty be attributed 
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to St. James and St. George. The figure of 
the pilgrim is especially interesting, and has 
narrowly escaped total destruction. When it 
was removed in order to be reloaded, some little 
time ago, the lead was so mnch decayed that it 
nearly fell to pieces, and the next east wind 
might easily have scattered it in fragments on 
the floor of the chancel. It is much to the 
credit of the vicar and churchwardens that 
these valuable specimens of ancient glass have 
been releaded in the best manner possible, by 
Mr. Knowles, of York, and plaoed where they 
wore before. 

Ik a field called “ Countess Close” on Aik 
borough Hill-top, in Lincolnshire, overlooking 
Hie meeting of the Ouse and the Trent to form 
tne Humber, is a rectangular enclosure which 
has been supposed by De la Pryme, Stukely, 
and other antiquaries to be a Homan camp. 
It lies with its four sides to the four mam 
points of the compass, and each side is about 
100 yards long. The west side, on the very 
edge of the hill, has now no vallum, but the 
hill-top has been prepared for something of the 
kind. The vallum and ditch on the other three 
sides are very perfect and of fair average 
dimensions. There are openings on the north 
and south sides, but not on the east. In the 
South-west corner are inequalities of Burface 
Indicative of foundations. There being no 
topening on the east side has told against its 
being a Homan work; but, in order to set the 
matter at rest, Mr. Goulton Constable, of 
Waloot, the owner of the field, has had the 

S ound opened in eight places. In none of 
ese were there any traces whatever of Homan 
occupation. Where the ground was uneven there 
Were remains of some building probably of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, but in most 
of the openings the soil appeared never to have 
been disturbed. In making a cutting through the 
vallum some years ago for a footpath, two silver 
coins of Queen Elizabeth were found, and also 
Some wroughtstones supposed to beElizabethan. 
It cannot be certainly ascertained whether these 
had been actually buried in the mound or not; 
but a cutting made in the course of the recent 
diggings, and carried through the vallum down 
to the level of the general surface, has revealed 
nothing but the earth and loose stones thrown 
out of the ditch. On the whole, it seems in the 
highest degree probable that the supposed 
Boman camp is a work of mediaeval or even 
later date. 

Several skeletons have been disinterred in 
the course of draining operations at Minching 
Farm, near Oxford. These have fortunately 
eome under the notice of Prof. Holleston. The 
fitrm-yard, where the skeletons occur, is on the 
site of the cemetery of the nunnery at Little- 
Zhore. 

A discovery of about 5,000 Roman coins has 
been made in Styria. They were found close 
by the high road, and only about a foot and a- 
half below the soil. The place might well have 
excited attention, for a correspondent of the 
Times affirms that several times coins have been 
found near it, apparently washed to the surface 
by heavy rains. Those now found were mostly 
contained in an earthenware pot, but many were 
lying scattered loose in the ground. They 
belong to the reigns of Severus, Gallienus, 
Claudius, Aurelianus, and Probus. 

The question is being agitated in Dresden as 
to what is to be done to show honour to the 
memory of the late architect, Gottfried Semper. 
Zurich has already inaugurated a Semper 
Museum. It is now proposed that the Town 
Council of Dresden shall undertake the publica¬ 
tion, in handsome form, of all Semper’s sketches 
and architectural designs. This is a sensible 
method of showing gratitude to an artist for the 
benefits his country has received from him. 


Ik the Zeitachrlft fur bildende Kunst the three 
articles we have already mentioned on ' ‘ Gottfried 
8empor,” “Gabriel Max,” and the “Picture 
Collections of Anhalt” are finished. The one on 
“ Gabriel Max ” gives an interesting history of 
that clever artist, and an appreciative critioism 
of his works. There are two etchings, one by 
Fischer from a painting by the Norwegian 
painter A. Tidemand, entitled The Grandparents 
Visit, and the other by Krauekopp from 
picture by Berokheyde, of Soldiers on Watch, 

A curious prehistoric relic has been dis¬ 
covered at a little village on the Lake of Neu 
chatel, in Switzerland. The lake is now so low 
that the banks are in danger of falling in at 
this part; and their examination has led to the 
finding of a strangely shaped pile or pillar, sur¬ 
mounted by a capital in the form of a cone. 
Beneath this capital five holes have been care¬ 
fully bored, which exactly correspond with five 
similar holes at the base. The purpose for 
which this pillar was intended is somewhat a 
puzzle to archaeologists. The most probable 
suggestion is that it was used by the ancient 
lake dwellers as an instrument for bending 
their bows, the size and distance apart of the 
holes being well fitted for this purpose. Of 
course this is only a conjecture, and other 
theories will no doubt be formed, but it seems 
tolerably certain that this singular pillar dates 
as far back as the stone age. It has been 
placed in the Museum at Boudry. 

The Sydney Exhibition, which was opened on 
the 17 th of September, although it is ohiefly of 
an industrial character, seems to make a good 
show in the section of fine art. England has 
513 fine art entries, including photographs, 
Germany 108, Austria 170, and France 168. 
The paintings sent from England, including 
those lent by the Queen and the Society of Arts, 
number 175 oil paintings, 111 water-oolours, 
and ninety-seven architectural subjects. 

We learn from the New York Herald that 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt is the purchaser 
of Alma-Tadema's Down the Ifiver, whioh 
attracted so much attention in the recent 
exhibition at the Roval Academy and that 
Judge Hilton, also of New York, has bought 
for 15,000 dels. (£3,000) A Visit to the Baby, 
by Munkdcsy, which is described as about half 
the size of that painter’s celebrated Milton. 

Ok the occasion of the Archaeological Con¬ 
gress held last week to celebrate the eighteenth 
centenary of the destruction of Pompeii, the 
following papers by eminent Italian archaeolo¬ 
gists and naturalists were sent as contributions 
to the large volume of artistio and scientific 
memoirs which is being prepared as a result of 
the meeting :—“ The Eruption of Vesuvius in 
the Year 79,” by Signor Ruggiero; “Fries and 
Elle, as figured in two paintings in Hercula¬ 
neum and Pompeii,” by Signor Coriascu ; “ Pan 
and the Nymphs in the Domus Cornelia,” by 
Signor Brizio; “ Vesuvius in the Time of 

Spartacus and Strabo, and the principal changes 
which took place in the year 79 of the vulgar 
era,” by Professor Palmieri; “The Sea Shells 
of Pompeii,” by Signor Tiberi; “ The Lightning- 
struck Houses of Pompeii,” by Signor Soacchi; 
“The Signification of the word Pluma in a 
Pompeiian Inscription,” by Signor Bruzza; 
“The Painting of Jason,” by Signor Ghirlandi; 

“ The Ovens and Bakeries of Pompeii,” by Signor 
Fulvio; “ The Monuments of the Villa 

Ecolanese,” by Signor Di Pietro; “Plants 
Represented in Pompeiian Paintings,” by Signor 
Comes ; “ The Villa of Pisoni in Herculaneum 
and its Library,” by Signor Comparetti; “ The 
Geodetical Works of Pompeii," by Signor Tas- 
cone, and “ Excavations in Pompeii in the Yean 
1867-79,” by Signor Viola. 
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No. 388, New Seriet. 

Thu Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters rega ling the supply of the paper, 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 

LITERATURE. 

A Ride in Egypt. By W. J. Loftie. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Mb. Lottie, having spent two previous 
winters on the Nile, rode last January from 
Siont to Luxor (a distance of some 200 miles), 
travelling with donkeys, tents, camp-furni¬ 
ture, and a retinue of donkey-boys. In this 
somewhat novel expedition, he was accom¬ 
panied by two friends whom he introduces 
as the Antiquary and the Collector; and he 
records their united experiences in an un¬ 
commonly pleasant little volume. These 
experiences were not all delightful; for the 
travellers’ way lay through the heart of a 
famine-stricken district, and they endured the 
pain of witnessing misery which they could 
do little or nothing to alleviate. Mr. Loftie’s 
manly and touching letter to the Times on 
this subject (March 13) awakened a wide¬ 
spread sympathy with the unhappy Fellaheen; 
but already some ten thousand had died of 
starvation, or of the diseases engendered by 
starvation. 

Without dwelling at unnecessary length 
upon horrors now past, Mr. Loftie, with few 
touches, draws a ghastly picture of the state 
of the country at the beginning of the present 
year. In the hamlets near which his party 
camped, their nightly rest was broken by the 
incessant wail of the death-mourners—“ a cry 
which hardly ceased as we went on, except in 
the open desert, till we were actually at the 
end of our journey.” They passed daily 
through villages full of starving people. They 
saw men chewing straw; picking over the 
dung in the streets for 6tray grains of corn; 
fighting like dogs for a dry bone. Things 
must nave come to a frightful pass when an 
Egyptian mother deserts her offspring; yet 
even this incident was not wanting. In 
common with all well-informed observers, Mr. 
Loftie opines that this great calamity must 
not be unreservedly charged upon the high 
Nile of 1877-78. 

“ Similar inundations had not caused famines, 
for the people had always a little store—some of 
money, some of oom. At the worst, neighbours 
could help eaoh other. But this year their 
stores had all been seized for taxes. The 
curious mud-bins whioh are built for holding 
corn and keeping it dry were lying tumbled over 
and empty in every village we passed through ” 
(pp. 296, 297). 

Food, in fact, was to be had by those who 
could pay for it, but the Fellaheen were 
utterly destitute; and when at length help 
came, it came too late. The famine was a 
money famine; and unless the new Khedive 
differs from Ismail Pacha in exercising more 
compassion towards his people, and more 
severity towards his native officials, there will 
be nothing to prevent these appalling scenes 


from being re-enacted whenever the river 
rises too high or fails to rise high enough. 

Not less sad, though sad in another way, is 
Mr. Loftie’s affecting account of the last 
moments of the late-lamented editor of the 
Academy, who died during the author’s short 
stay at Luxor. This part of his narrative 
will be read with melancholy interest, not 
merely by Dr. Appleton’s friends and fellow- 
workers, but by all who sympathise in that 
movement which lay so near his heart. 

The “ middle-papers ” on Egypt which 
have of late appeared from time to time in the 
Saturday Review prove to be from Mr. Loftie’s 
pen, and some of his present chapters are 
reproductions of those articles. Impressions 
of popular sights which have already been so 
often described as the Doseh, the return of 
the Pilgrims, and the performances of the 
Howling Dervishes were scarcely worth re¬ 
printing; but the papers on Meydoom, Abydos, 
the Pyramids, the Boolak Museum, and the 
fortresses of Babloon, El Kab, and Dakkeh 
well merit a second reading. That any 
traveller who is neither an excavator nor a 
professed Egyptologist should find something 
new to say on these and other similar subjects 
is at least noteworthy. But then Mr. Loftie 
is not what foreign hotel-keepers contemp¬ 
tuously designate as un Oookoopon voyageur ; 
rather is he a traveller “ of the best period.” 
He really knows a good deal about Egypt, 
both ancient and modern. He converses with 
the Fellaheen in their native Arabic. He can 
spell out a hieroglyphed inscription. He has 
mastered the chronological epochs and the 
succession of the dynasties. Above all, he 
sees with his own eyes, and thinks with his 
own brains; all of which, in a Nile traveller, 
is little short of phenomenal. His book, con¬ 
sequently, is never dull. It sparkles all through 
with shrewd guesses and original remarks. He 
conjectures, for instance, that the Column of 
Diocletian, familiarly known as Pompey’s 
Pillar, may be “ a rounded obeliskhe dares 
to differ from Mariette and Brugsch as to 
the remote antiquity of the Sphinx; and he 
suggests that the inscription on the Great 
Pyramid, which Herodotus understood to record 
the sums expended on onions and garlic for 
the masons, may have been simply the King’s 
name and titles, followed by that group of 
water-plants, with bulbous roots resembling 
the onion, which stands as the ideograph for 
Upper and Lower Egypt. This last is an 
ingenious conjecture, and it probably comes 
very near the fact; the Great Pyramid being a 
royal tomb, and the lotus essentially a funereal 
emblem. It constantly appears upon sepul¬ 
chral monuments in a doubled and interlaced 
form; not merely representing, as Mr. Loftie 
supposes, the King’s titles as lord of the 
Upper and Lower country, but also symboli¬ 
sing the upper and lower world. In other 
words, it commemorates the past life of the 
deceased on earth and his present life in 
Amenti. 

Mr. Loftie owns to a paramount interest in 
the ancient monarchy—a preference with 
which it is impossible not to sympathise. 
He lingers affectionately over all that relates 
to that very remote period, and believes it to 
have been an epoch of Arcadian peace and 
prosperity. Turning to the forms employed 
in the earliest inscriptions, he finds them 


indicative of the political condition of the 
country :— 

"A sickle, a guitar, a plank, a smoothing 
stone, a man’s mouth, a ball, an onion, a bent 
reed, a partridge—such are the hieroglyphic 
signs of the times. They show, if we may 
argue from them at all, that they were invented 
by an agricultural and peaceful people. . . . 

An axe is not necessarily warlike, out nothing 
more offensive or defensive is in this list [t'.e., 
the Tablet of Abydos] till we come down to the 
Eleventh Dynasty” (pp. 139-41). 

To this it would perhaps be hypercritioal to 
object that an arrow is an offensive weapon, 
and that the arrow-head appears as a hiero¬ 
glyph in the inscriptions in the tomb of Ti, 
a functionary of the Fifth Dynasty. Yet even 
the arrow might, of course, be in use for only 
purposes of sport. 

Equally well is it remarked (p. 141) that 
the great men of the ancient empire—the 
Shafras, the Tis, the Bahoteps—have Roman 
noses, and appear to be of a physiological 
type entirely unlike that of their serfs. 
Hence it seems fair to conolude that there 
may have been, even then, a dominant race of 
alien origin. The contrast is sufficiently 
obvious; yet I do not remember to have seen it 
observed elsewhere. Mr. Loftie is in error, 
however, when he says that “no writing or 
sculpture remains on any pyramid.” There 
are, if no Vandals have destroyed them within 
the last few years, some very remarkable 
hieroglyphs on the northern face of the 
Pyramid of Meydoom ; to say nothing of the 
name of Shufu, which Col. Howard Vyse 
found scrawled on an inner block of the Great 
Pyramid,and thenameof Unas (Fifth Dynasty) 
discovered by Mariette Bey in the pyramid 
known as the Mastabat-el-Faraoun. By 
another oversight, Rameses III. is described 
as “playing with his daughters” in the 
famous bas-relief at Medinet Haboo ; whereas 
Dr. Biroh settled that question fourteen years 
ago ( Revue Archlologique , vol. xii., new 
series, 1865), showing these scenes to be 
funereal and allegorical—a view fully accepted 
by Egyptologists, and quite recently quoted 
by Prof. G. Masp4ro and M. Revillout in 
their respective translations of the Romance 
of Setnau. 

Though mere note-book pencillings, and, 
for the most part, irrelevant to the text, the 
little Nile sketches scattered through Mr. 
Loftie’s book are, in their way, quite delight¬ 
ful. Note the richness of detail and the 
sense of distance conveyed by a few crumbling 
touches in “Dashoor,” and “The Pyramids 
from the Mokattem,” as well as the intensity 
of light and heat expressed in “ Tent Life at 
Luxor,” and in the tiny tail-piece at the end 
of the volume. Of the cover it is impossible 
to speak charitably; it is frightful. With 
regard to the author’s travelling companions, 
I confess to a profound disbelief in the Anti¬ 
quary. He is a mere peg on which to hang 
archaeological information. But the Collector 
who, in the heat of antiquarian enthusiasm, 
“patted an Arab all over ” in quest of con¬ 
cealed “ anteekahs,” is evidently a study from 
the life. Was not his purchase of that iden¬ 
tical green glass beaker announced by himself 
in a letter to this journal ? Above all, what 
was that other acquisition, whioh appears '] in 
an obscure glory of capital letters, and is 
described as “ such a treasure as few collectors 
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ban ever hope to find ?’’ It is cruel to say 
so much and yet so little. When Mr. Loftie’s 
JSidt brings him to that blissful “ baiting- 
place,” a second edition, will he not be 
mduoed to tell us all abont “ The Wonderful 
Thing ? ” Amelia B. Edwabds. 


xhb niriTXBsiTT or copbxhagex. 

KjSbenhavns Unioersitets Retshittorie 1479- 
1879. Effcer Konsiatoriums Opfordring 
udarbeidet af Henning Matzen, ord. Pro¬ 
fessor i Retsvidenskaben ved Kjobenhavng 
TJniversitet. Forste og anden Del. 
Fetttkrifler udgivne i Anledning af Uhiver- 
eitetets Mrehtmdredaarsfest, Juni 1879. 
(Gyldendalske Bogh. Forlag.) 

Although the Scandinavians of the Middle 
Ages were more famous for their daring raids 
and military prowess than for their achieve¬ 
ments in the more peaceful pursuits of litera¬ 
ture and learning, there were at no time 
lacking those among them in whose hands 
the pen proved mightier than the sword. 
From a very early period, studious Norsemen 
were to be met with at the more famous seats 
of learning in Southern Earope. The oldest of 
the foreign colleges in Paris was established 
by a Dane in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, and so numerous did the aspirants 
to a higher education become before its close 
that the necessity for a native university was 
widely felt. Oddly enough, it is with Erik 
of Pommerania, the unworthy successor of 
Queen Margaret as ruler of the three king¬ 
doms, that the first practical effort at founding 
a Northern university is associated. In 1419 
he obtained permission from Pope Martin V. 
to attach an institution for higher instruction 
to some cathedral church, but only on condi¬ 
tion that it Bhould be in working order within 
two years. This movement, however, came 
to nothing. Erik Was too much occupied 
with military affairs to be able to comply 
with the Pope’s stipulation as to time ; and, 
besides, it would have been difficult in those 
dayB to arouse much enthusiasm in regard to 
an institution from Which the teaching of 
theology was to be excluded. But the desire 
for a university, when once fairly awakened, 
did not die out. In 1438 the Swedish 
Council of State directed a certain Anders 
Bondesgon to give a course of lectures annually 
in Upsala after the manner followed by the 
masters of privileged universities, with the 
injunction that if he should fail to carry them 
on another should be appointed in his place, 
“ so that these lectures might be maintained for 
ever.” Some years later it was resolved that 
the archbishop and bishops of the Swedish 
Church should do their utmost towards 
obtaining for the country a stadium generate. 
But it was not until the reign of Sten Stare 
the Elder (1477) that the first Northern 
university was established at Upsala. 

In the meantime, Christian I., the founder 
of the House of Oldenburg, had paid a visit 
to Rome, and had induced Pope Sixtus IY. 
to issue a bull authorising the erection of a 
university in some suitable Danish town. 
There were several claimants for the honour, 
but Copenhagen was ultimately fixed upon 
by common consent. The King took an active 
interest in the success of his scheme, and 


issued an urgent appeal to the bishops to 
provide the necessary endowments. These 
responded liberally; but for fully three years 
the King delayed further action, and during 
that time not a little of the money collected 
is said to have escaped his “stringlesspurse.” 
At all events, when the doors of the univer¬ 
sity were at length thrown open on June 1, 
1479, it could only boast of poorly endowed 
chairs of theology, law, and medicine, to 
supply which professors had been brought 
from Germany. The influence of such a 
seminary was but slightly felt in the country; 
and to so great an extent did the sons of the 
better classes continue to pursue their studies 
abroad, that Hans, the successor of Christian, 
in 1498 enacted a law forbidding anyone to 
proceed to a foreign university before he had 
studied at least three years at Copenhagen or 
Upsala. But even this did not mend matters. 
Young Danes were still to be found at Paris, 
Cologne, and elsewhere who had received no 
academic instruction at home. For more 
than half-a-century, indeed, the University 
of Copenhagen was little other than a name. 

The troublous times of the Reformation 
brought the teaching, such as it was, to a 
complete standstill. A fresh start was made 
in 1537, and two years later Christian III. 
granted a new foundation charter, according 
to which there should be fourteen professors— 
three of theology, one of jurisprudence, two 
of medicine, and eight in the faculty of 
philosophy, including a teacher of music. 
The new constitution was conceived in a 
liberal spirit, and the King showed his zeal 
for the prosperity of the reformed university 
by bestowing upon it a considerable portion 
of his personal revenue. This good example 
was followed by his son, Frederick II., who 
further increased its resources by gifts of 
tithes and landed property. The university 
underwent further improvements in 1621 by 
the enactment of new statutes and the increase 
of professorships, for whose support various 
revenues from lands at one time belonging to 
the Church were set aside. About the same 
period the library was re-organised and largely 
augmented by a royal gift of books. The 
great fire of 1728 having reduced the buildings 
to ashes, and remissness on the part of several 
successive Governments having allowed the 
teaching in some of the faculties to fall into 
desuetude, still further reforms were called for 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. Ih 
the reign of Christian VI. new class-rooms 
were erected, a revised charter was granted, 
the salaries of the professors increased, and an 
additional chair added to the faculty of law. 
In the following reign a professor of political 
economy was for the first time appointed; and 
towards the close of the century even greater 
improvements were effected by another new 
charter, which, with numerous modifications 
in detail, is still in force. 

The university, which all through its his¬ 
tory has owed less than most others to the 
Church, is now a recognised institution of the 
State. The general management of its in¬ 
ternal affairs and discipline is vested in a Con- 
sistorium, presided over by a Rector Magni¬ 
ficat, and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Public Worship and Education. 
Its annual revenue from all sources exceeds 
£20,000, the expenditure of which is fixed by 


the annual budget of the kingdom. Besides 
this, a sum of about £7,000 is yearly avail¬ 
able for the support of the poorer students, 
as well as for scholarships and other subsidies 
for the encouragement of special studies. 
The professoriate is divided into five faculties 
—viz., theology, with five professors; law and 
political sciences, with eight; medicine, also 
with eight; philosophy (including history 
and philology), with eleven ; and the mathe¬ 
matical and natural sciences, with seven. In 
addition to the ordinary professors, there are 
several lecturers in connexion with the 
medical, philosophical, and mathematical 
faculties, and a number of docentt and 
privat docentt. The last mentioned require 
no other qualification than the degree of 
Doctor in the faculty in whioh they propose 
to teach. All the others are appointed by the 
Crown, on the recommendation of the Minister 
for Education, and need not necessarily be 
graduates. The salaries of the professors range 
from £180 to £337 10s. a year, and those of 
the lecturers from £135 to £292 10s. accord¬ 
ing to length of service. Over and above 
these modest sums a few of the professors 
have official residences and others receive an 
equivalent in money. The salaries of the 
docentt run from £67 10s. to £168 15s. per 
annum; the privat docentt are unpaid. The 
lectures are open to both sexes, and no fees 
are charged except at matriculation and 
examinations. The number of students in 
attendance generally exceeds 900. Gradua¬ 
tion having no direct bearing on practical life, 
few degrees are taken except in the faculty of 
medicine. Access to the Church, the bar, and 
other public employments is obtained by pass¬ 
ing final examinations in the respective 
faculties, and these are submitted to by a fair 
proportion of students annually. In addition 
to the library, whioh contains about 240,000 
volumes, the university possesses chemical 
and physiological laboratories, a botanical 
garden, museums of zoology and mineralogy, 
and an astronomical observatory. There are 
also four colleges, in the primitive sense of 
establishments for the gratuitous acoommoda- 
tion of the poorer students. 

, Such, in brief outline, is the history and 
present condition of the university in honour 
of whose fourth centenary the works men¬ 
tioned at the head of this article have been 
published. Chief among these is Profc. 
Matzen ? Retshittorie, quite as much from it$ 
intrinsic value as from the prestige it baa 
acquired by being produced under the special 
direction of the Consistorium. Nothing baa 
been found more appropriate to commemorate 
a university jubilee than an authoritative work 
on its past history, and so the numerous cen¬ 
tennials of recent years have all contributed 
their quota to this class of literature. There 
are, for example, the Liber Memorialit of Lidge 
by Le Roy (1869), the Geechichte and Urkvn- 
den of Miinchen by Prantl (1872), the Album 
of Leyden (1875), the Vrkunden of Tubingen 
(1877), and the as yet unfinished Historia of 
Upsala by Annerstedt. Copenhagen has before 
now been treated historically, but only in a 
fragmentary manner. The pre-Ref*>rmatiott 
period has been fully dealt with by Werlauff 
(Kjobenhavng TJniversitet fra dels Stifle!si 
indlil Reformationen 1850), and the succeed¬ 
ing epoch has received masterly treatment at 
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the hands of Rordam {Kjdbenhavns Vniversitets 
Historiefra 1537-1621 , stmt Aktstykker, Sfc., 
1868-70), who has opportunely published a 
little book entitled Fra TJniversitets Fortid. 
A complete general history on a large scale, 
however, has still to be written, for although 
Prof. Matzen traverses the whole ground he 
oonfines himself strictly to the legal history 
of the university, and only deals incidentally 
with personal and other details. The work 
forms two handsome volumes, beautifully 
printed in Roman type. In an Introduction of 
fifty-nine pages the author passes in review the 
nomenclature of universities, with special refer¬ 
ence to the use of the different terms—Athen¬ 
aeum,Academy, High School,and so on—in con¬ 
nexion with Copenhagen. The subject-matter 
is then divided into five sections, with the 
necessary sub-divisions. Section i. treats of 
legislation in regard to the university, 
from the foundation bull and royal letter of 
Christian I. down through the many new 
constitutions and revised charters to the last 
main legislative Act of 1788 and its subse¬ 
quent modifications. Section ii. is devoted 
to the government of the university—first as 
regards the superior authorities (Pope, King, 
Conservator, Chancellor, &c.), and second 
as regards the corporate bodies (Congre¬ 
gation, Consistory, &c.) and officials. In 
section iii. the university is dealt with 
as a political corporation, in section iv. as 
a teaching establishment, and in section v. as 
an institution with special funds. An Appen¬ 
dix to volume i. contains the bull of Sixtus 
IV., the original statutes, and other docu¬ 
ments ; and another to volume ii. furnishes an 
illustrated description of the university build¬ 
ing at various periods. The book belongs to 
the streng wisstnschafllich class. It is a 
model of objective writing and of the marshal¬ 
ling of facto in clear and intelligible order. 
Copious references to authorities and occasional 
paragraphs on matters common to all univer¬ 
sities are important features of the work, 
and give it more than a merely local value. 
The analytical table of contents to each 
volume leaves nothing to be desired, but the 
Index to both—a bare Personliste —is scarcely 
abreast of modern requirements. 

Of the Festskrifter, which form the bulk of 
the jubilee literature, one or more has been 
contributed by each of the five faculties. The 
theological contribution consists of a single 
treatise, by Prof. Sthyr, on the “ Lutherans 
in Franoe in the Years 1524-26,” written in 
a lucid and flowing style. The author, who 
is already known as a writer on the Reforma¬ 
tion in France, after combating the theory of 
D’Aubigne that it was independent of the 
movement in Germany and Switzerland, goes 
on to treat of the position and prospects of 
Protestantism in France up to the Battle of 
Pavia, of French Protestants outside France, 
and of the persecutions which followed the 
battle. An Appendix contains a brief account 
of the martyrdom of Berquin and of the last 
days of Le Fcvre, Bedda, and Roussel, 
together with a number of hitherto unpub¬ 
lished documents, which throw considerable 
light on the history of the period. The law 
faculty’s contribution is also confined to one 
treatise. It is an exposition of “ Singular 
Succession,” with special reference to Danish 
law, by Prof. Aagesen. In addition to four 


dissertations on professional subjects, the 
medical faculty presents a sketch of its 
origin and childhood {Oprindelse og Bamdom), 
by Dr. Panum, from which it appears that 
the first and only expressly appointed pro¬ 
fessor of medicine before the Reformation 
was a Dr. Alexander Kyngorne, described as 
a native of Scotland, and a relative of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. Shortly after 
the Reformation, another Scotchman, named 
Johannes Pomerius, acted for a year as col¬ 
league to Prof. Moraing, the real founder 
of the faculty of medicine. In the volume 
contributed by the faculty of philosophy 
there are three particularly interesting papers 
—one of an archaeological nature, on a 
curious double chapel at Ledoje, in Zealand, 
by Prof. Ussing; another on some funda¬ 
mental problems in philosophy, by Prof. 
Nielsen ; and the third on the constitutional 
and political views of Holberg. From the 
mathematical faculty there are papers in 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, &c., of a 
strictly scientific character. The number of 
festal writings emanating from outside the 
professoriate is not large. It will be enough 
to mention C. H. Scharling’s enquiry into 
Jacob Boehme’s theosophy; the Lykonsk- 
ningsskrifl from the Royal Library ; and the 
volume of dissertations from the Carolinean 
Medico-Chirurgical Institute in Stockholm. 

Viewed as a whole, the literature of the 
Copenhagen centenary, while not less volu¬ 
minous, will be found to be more solid than 
that hitherto produced by other Continental 
universities on similar occasions. There is 
nothing of that evanescence about it which 
characterised so many of the brochures 
poured forth at Jena some twenty years ago, 
nor of that self-gratulation so conspicuous in 
the Leyden “ Festreden ” of a more recent 
date. With, perhaps, only two exceptions, 
each Festskrift is a bona fide contribution to 
knowledge, in most cases worthy of a wider 
circulation than the Danish language is 
likely to give. It is, no doubt, to be regretted 
that political circumstances {graves causae 
cum dolore patriae conjunctae, as the learned 
Madvig has aptly put it) prevented the recep¬ 
tion of foreign guests, and thus lessened the 
splendour of the “Jubilifest” itself. But 
it must at the same time be a source of no 
small satisfaction to the senate to be able to 
send out to the world, in these commemora¬ 
tive writings, so much conclusive evidence 
that there are still among them men who are 
not unworthy of the few great names which 
have raised the University of Copenhagen to 
more than national celebrity. 

J. Maitland Andebbon. 


Bepresentative Statesmen: Political Studies. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.8.A. 2 vols. 

(Chapman Sc Hall.) 

Mb. Ewald has evidently bestowed a good 
deal of care and pains upon his political 
studies. The materials to which he has 
applied his mind have not been recondite 
documents, but printed records of fact and 
opinion known and read of all men who care 
for such things. Mr. Ewald cannot, there¬ 
fore, claim for his studies the merit of fresh¬ 
ness or novelty as regards matters of fact. 
Perhaps a more strictly accurate sub-title for 


his book would have been “literarystudies,” or 
“'studies in the art of writing,” for Mr. E wald’s 
object appears to have been not so much to 
add to the stores of political knowledge as to 
construct polished essays out of historical 
commonplaces. The form of his essays is 
elaborate. Each statesman is regularly intro¬ 
duced and regularly dismissed in accordance 
with a studied and symmetrical system of 
reflections. Freshness of style and freshness 
of thought are the only merits which could 
possibly justify the existence of a book which 
has no fruits of research to offer to the public, 
and does not even attempt to conciliate the 
busy by the bribe of an index. Mr. Ewald 
has apparently exerted himself to satisfy these 
indispensable requirements of the essayist, 
but it cannot be said that he has succeeded. 
Grammatical correctness is the highest praise 
which his essays can receive. 

The epithets which Mr. Ewald affixes to 
his “ Representative ” statesmen to indicate 
what it is that they represent are not all 
happily chosen. There is no fault to find 
with the first four of the series, Strafford, 
Halifax, Walpole, and Chatham. Strafford 
is “ the Despotic Minister,” Halifax “ the 
Moderate Minister,” Walpole “ the Minister 
of Peace,” and Chatham, “ the Minister of 
War.” A good deal of interest and enlighten¬ 
ment might be got by an ingenious writer 
out of a discussion of the respective merits of 
despotism and moderation in administration, 
or out of a comparison of the results of peace¬ 
ful and warlike policy, with due regard 
to difference of circumstances. One might 
reasonably complain that Mr. Ewald does 
not make as much as he might out of 
the leading ideas embodied in the titles of his 
essays on Strafford, Halifax, Walpole, and 
Chatham. They furnish him with a starting- 
point for his introductory reflections, the 
character of which may be judged firom two 
specimens. “ In the study and the history 
of administration,” he begins, in his essay on 
Strafford, “it is curious to observe the 
different means that have been adopted for the 
government of mankind.” The essay on 
Halifax opens with a reflection equally pro¬ 
found:—“From the days of Thales to the 
days of the latest interpreter of Comte, 
philosophy has never ceased to inculcate the 
advantages of moderation.” Mr. Ewald’s 
reflections seldom venture into deeper water 
than this. His comments on policy begin 
and end with the saying that Strafford was 
despotic or that Halifax was moderate. An 
ingenious essayist would have given greater 
variety to the illustration of these repre¬ 
sentative qualities, but it may be doubted 
whether any ingenuity could have derived 
either entertainment or instruction out of the 
epithets by which Mr. Ewald disti n guishes 
his other statesmen. William Pitt is to him 
a representative of “ the Disinterested 
Minister,” Lord Eldon of “the Deliberative 
Minister,” Canning of “the Brilliant Minis¬ 
ter,” Wellington of “the Conscientious 
Minister,” Peel of “ the Minister of Ex¬ 
pediency,” Palmerston of “ the English 
Minister.” Mr. Ewald, of course, does not 
mean that Lord Eldon was the only one of his 
statesmen that ever deliberated, or that the 
Duke of Wellington was the only one that 
had a conscience. Lord Eldon’s favourite 
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motto, “ Sat cito si sat bene,” and the 
Duke’s frequent references to “ duty ” are the 
reasons which have moved Mr. Ewald to 
ticket the one “ Deliberative ” and the other 
« Conscientious.” And we do not find in the 
accompanying essays that he maintains either 
that Lord Eldon always deliberated to good 
purpose, or that the Duke’s conscience pre¬ 
vented him from questionable behaviour in 
his relations with Canning. Mr. Ewald 
would probably not contend that Canning 
was a more brilliant man than Halifax, 
or that Sir Robert Peel had a greater 
regard for expediency than Walpole, or that 
Palmerston was more thoroughly “ English ” 
than Chatham. But this being so, he might 
as well have classified his statesmen by their 
height or by the colour of their hair. 

One excellent feature in Mr. Ewald’s studies 
is their conscientious effort at impartiality of 
spirit. In his desire to be impartial, how¬ 
ever, and to regard each man’s conduct from 
his own point of view, he sometimes allows 
himself to fall into singular contradictions. 
His essay on Walpole, for example, begins 
with some admirable reflections on the extent 
to which justice has been done by recent 
historians to the memory of men unfairly 
vilified. He speaks of the view which long 
passed current regarding Walpole, that he was 
sordid and interested, and schemingly selfish, 
as an exploded error. Yet wo find him again 
and again repeating a view of Walpole’s con¬ 
duct which it is bard to distinguish from that 
which he begins by reprehending. “Any 
step that would confirm his power, right or 
wrong, he advocated ; any measure that would 
put nis power in jeopardy, whether right or 
necessary, he rejected. Office, at all risks and 
in spite of all opposition, struck the key-note 
of his political conduct.” “When placed at 
the head of the nation his policy was guided 
solely by the light of self-interest.” “ With 
Walpole, the graver affairs of State and the 
utility of all measures had to give place to 
such selfish and interested moves as would 
maintain him in office.” “ He knew that the 
Jacobites were plotting against the reigning 
dynasty, yet he adopted no active and thorough 
measure to defeat their intrigues; nay, in order 
to secure their votes, he at one time made 
treasonable overtures himself to the Pretender 
at Rome.” It would be difficult to paint Sir 
Robert Walpole’s character in blacker colours 
than this. But though we find Mr. Ewald 
thus roundly denying that there was any 
patriotism in Walpole’s policy, he makes 
amends elsewhere for the imputation by ad¬ 
mitting that, “ wherever the real welfare of 
England was at stake, the Minister was not 
wanting in vigilance or precaution,” and that 
it was a principle of Walpole’s policy that 
“ any question which affected England’s mari¬ 
time interests, crippled her commerce, or 
directly interfered with her national prestige 
was vigorously to be dealt with.” In these 
last sentences, Mr. Ewald shows so true an 
appreciation of Walpole’s political aims that it 
is pity he should have devoted the bulk of 
his essay to producing an impression that 
Walpole was, in his opinion, incapable of any 
aims but the maintenance from day to day of 
his own power. If Walpole did what was best 
for his country, and left office a poorer man 
than when he entered it, what is the good 


of laying such bitter emphasis upon his 
“ selfishness ?” In the wish to get and to keep 
power, he was not singular among statesmen. 

William: Minto. 


Wanderings in the Western Land . By A. 
Pendarves Vivian, M.P., F.G.3. Illustratd 
by Mr. Bierstadt and the Author. (Samp¬ 
son Low & Co.) 

Me. Pekdaeves Vivian has been to “the 
happy hunting-grounds,” and, much the 
better for his visit, has returned to tell us the 
tale of his sojourn. The region in question 
is the mountainous country in and about the 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains situated within 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah, and Colorado. A 
few years ago the rash trespasser on this 
Indian-haunted portion of the United States 
would have run an excellent chance of 
travelling from it—bereft of his scalp—to 
another and more mythical “hunting-ground.” 
But by the progress of civilisation, the Indian 
—like the rest of the ground game—has dis¬ 
appeared from a great part of the country, or 
has been driven by the advance of the settle¬ 
ments on either side of the dividing ranges 
into the remote districts, where, for the time 
being, he finds comparative shelter. The 
red people have been collected on “ reserva¬ 
tions ” secured “ in perpetuity,” to them and 
to their descendants, until the white man 
envies these fragments of their ancient herit¬ 
age, and therefore finds it profitable to 
drive them farther into the wilderness, there 
to abide in hungry peace so long as the pecula¬ 
tions of the Indian Agents do not exasperate 
them to war and robbery. The wild animals 
have met the same fate as the wild men. 
The Indians, it was asserted by one of the 
controversialists at the “Autocrat’s Break¬ 
fast-table,” are mere “ provisional races ”— 
bundles of instincts on two legs—“ the red 
crayon sketch of humanity laid on the canvas 
before the colours for the real manhood were 
ready.” They exhaled carbonic acid for the 
use of vegetation, kept down the bears 
and the catamounts, enjoyed themselves 
in scalping and being scalped, and then passed 
away, or are passing away, according to the 
programme. And so it is with the game. 
The bison roamed the great prairies until they 
were required for the ox; the big-horn and 
and the moose cropped the grass until the 
sheep and the horse arrived to feed on it; and 
pintail grouse and prairie chickens were the 
proper poultry of the plains until, in the full¬ 
ness of time, civilised cocks and hens and 
tame turkeys needed the ground they cum¬ 
bered. The hunter condition of mankind is 
a lower and more primitive stage than the 
pastoral and agricultural one. Hence, as 
civilisation advances, the game must ueees- 
sarily retreat, being no longer requisite for 
the support of man in his higher and more 
artificial mode of life. America is, accordingly, 
except in some of the wilder parts of the 
region visited by Mr. Vivian and the wooded 
slopes of the Rocky, Cascade, and Coast 
ranges, fast ceasing to be a hunting-ground. 
During the early part of the eighteenth 
century, the walrus—now confined altogether 
to the Arctic regions—swarmed along the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and, on 
the opposite side of the continent, the sea 


niter, the fur seals, and the rhytina were 
equally abundant. The sea otter is now a 
beast of great price ; the fur seal is so rapidly 
getting exterminated that the laws in 
its favour will scarcely save it from utter 
destruction ; while the strange manatee, on 
which Steller and his companions feasted in 
their sore travail, has gone the way of the 
great auk, on which shipwrecked mariners 
used at one time to “ victual,” or sometimes, 
failing to find it, victualled on each other. 
The caribou is, in spite of Canadian sumptu¬ 
ary laws for its “ protection,” rapidly becoming 
thinned, and the moose—notwithstanding a 
three years’ close time in Nova Scotia—is in 
danger of altogether disappearing. It no 
longer inhabits New England or New York, 
and the bison has long ago ceased to range 
over the country between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Mississippi River. The 
fisher, the marten, the gray wolf, the panther, 
the black bear, and the beaver are now only 
common ferae naturae of the western half of the 
United States, or at least are rare in the country 
east of the Mississippi. Even the gristly, 
whom none but the boldest hunter is impru¬ 
dent enough to seek the near acquaintance of, 
is getting scarcer; while the polar bear is in 
Greenland so rare that not over half a dozen 
are killed in the course of a year. All the 
species of squirrels and hares, the musk rat, 
the racoon, the opossum, the white-footed and 
jumping mice—for civilisation decimates even 
such “ small deer ” as they—the weasels, 
the mink, and the beautiful but unsavoury 
skunk have rapidly become fewer than they 
once were. The birds have also decreased, as 
the farmer knows to his oost; and the war¬ 
fare against the smaller ones has been carried 
on so mercilessly—and senselessly—that to 
keep down the plague of insects the English 
sparrow and rook had to be imported. The 
former, indeed—with its wonted capacity for 
making itself at home—has increased so 
rapidly as to become a pest. After devour¬ 
ing the surplus caterpillars of Philadelphia, 
it contracted a taste for Indian corn, which 
has rendered it so objectionable an immi¬ 
grant that the regret now is that the hawks 
and other birds of prey, which would have 
given a good account of it, have been 
destroyed. The wild turkey exists in num¬ 
bers only in the least inhabited portions of 
the Alleghanies and the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States. There it is still so plentiful 
that in 1872 a puissant “hunter” bagged 
twelve birds from one tree on the Cimarron 
River; and a tradition exists that in Texas as 
many as twenty-six have been shot without 
the “gunner” changing his position under 
the tree on which they had perched for the 
night. At one time, before hunting had become 
a trade with so many persons, a few guns 
could obtain from only one turkey-roost ninety 
or a hundred birds. The turkeys have now 
been driven into Arizona, across the southern 
Rbcky Mountains, and, were it not that the 
Indians are debarred by superstitious motives 
from eating them, they could scarcely long 
escape annihilation. One of the curious 
effects of the peopling-up of the prairies 
is the way certain game birds are “ moved 
west,” just as those other wild animals, 
the Indians, are. A few years ago the 
sharp-tailed grouse was a stranger west 
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of the Kooky Mountains. Now it is 
found as near the Pacific as the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada. It has entirely disappeared 
from the Eastern States, and its place is taken 
by the prairie chicken, which follows civilisa¬ 
tion and is really benefited by it, for, being a 
purely prairie bird, the destruction of hawks 
by the settlers aids in preserving its broods. 
However, as tons of both birds are brought 
for sale into the frontier towns, this indirect 
protection afforded them by the progress of 
civilisation will soon be neutralised by the 
attacks of an enemy more destructive than a 
legion of hawks—to wit, the mighty army of 
pot-hunters. Other characteristic American 
birds are also experiencing what it means to 
he “ civilised off the face of the earth.” The 
red-headed woodpecker, the log cock, the 
cranes, the swan, the dusky grouse, the ruff 
grouse, the white pelican, the snow goose, the 
heron, and the noisy chattering Carolina 
paroquet, the sole representative in the 
United States of the order to which it belongs, 
are among the doomed avifauna of the New 
World. As for the bison, or buffalo, as it 
will in defiance of zoologists always be called, 
its days are numbered, both in the British and 
United States territories. It has been 
slaughtered since the establishment of the 
Pacific Bailroads for the sake of its hide and 
tongue to such an extent that it cannot long 
survive, unless the Governments of both 
countries step in and protect it. But game 
laws are not easily carried out in America. 
“ Close times ” have been decreed in most of 
the American States and Canadian Provinces. 
But there are wide districts in which such 
writs run not, and where it is neither 
the interest nor the inclination of anybody 
either to keep, or aid the law officers in keep¬ 
ing, these regulations. It is pitiful to read 
the accounts which Mr. Vivian gives of the 
way the great wild ox is slaughtered, facts 
perfectly well known to the authorities, as they 
were the subject of a report made by Dr. 
Joel Allen to Congress only three years ago. 
But the most inconsistent feature of the 
whole business is that, though Mr. Vivian, 
like Lord Dunraven, Gen. Marcy, Col. 
Dodge, and other writers, is indignant at 
this butchery, and appeals to Congress to put 
a stop to it, he aids in that process of 
extermination which be deplores—in others 1 
The “ buffalo skinners ” and professional pot¬ 
hunters have the excuse—whatever its value 
—that the slaughter of the wild animals puts 
money in their pockets. But the aristocratic 
sportsmen, like Mr. Vivian and his brother- 
in-law, Lord Dunraven—who seems to have 
“set the ball rolling” through the happy 
hunting-grounds—have not even that poor 
apology. Their bread is sure if they did not 
know the meaning of a “ robe; ” and their 
purses, instead of being filled by their sport¬ 
ing feats, are in three months depleted of 
more coin than the most successful hunter in 
Colorado could make in a year. Hence, we 
are compelled to infer that the anxiety such 
holiday-huuters affect about the destruction 
of the game of America, is not so much for 
the animals as for themselves. They are in¬ 
dignant that the buffalo and the moose should 
be slaughtered, but only because its slaughter 
spoils their amusement. Vet if such books 
as J,ord Pqnr&ven’s and Mr, Vivian’s had 


their legitimate effect they would so increase 
the number of wealthy sportsmen in the 
“parks” and prairies of Colorado and 
Wyoming that in ten years neither Indian 
nor white in that region would know the taste 
of “ wild meat.” A discreet botanist, when 
he discovers a rare plant, keeps the exact 
“ station ” to himself, lest the valued herb 
should be exterminated by less conscientious 
vasculiferi, who look upon the world as only an 
aggregation of “ specimens.” It would be well 
did the English sportsmen who raid with rifle 
and hound among the Bocky Mountain game 
imitate this kindly example, more especially 
as their books are rarely anything better than 
wearisome monotones to the venatorial glory 
of the writers. Of Mr. Vivian’s Wanderings 
very little need, or can, be said. It is better 
than the worst, and not so good as the best, of 
its order. It is not quite so well written as 
Lord Dunraven’s, but what it wants in literary 
dash it also lacks in the force of language 
which made that nobleman’s Great Divide such 
unimproving reading for family circles. On 
the other hand, it has not the wealth of know¬ 
ledge and the pleasant humour which dis¬ 
tinguish the works of Gen. Marcy and 
Col. Dodge, or even of Mr. Murphy, though 
the Rambles of the latter gentleman take a 
wider raDge, and are treated somewhat dif¬ 
ferently from the treatises of any of the 
authors named. Mr. Vivian passed some time 
in Canada, and he also “ did” the usual Pacific 
Bailroad tour to Sau Francisco. But it is in 
the Colorado “parks” that the interest of 
his book centres; although in chapters viii., 
ix., xvi., and xviii. there are some excellent and, 
as might be expected from so experienced a 
mine-owner, highly useful, if to the specialist 
not very original, remarks on mines and 
mining, while throughout the work are scat¬ 
tered Bhrewd observations on agriculture and 
other American “institutions.” He thinks 
little of the Mormons, believes in the Chinese, 
and returns, “ if possible, more English than 
he set out,” and “ more thankful to a kind 
Providence for casting his lot”—not in the 
United States. 

The author pleads that the book has been 
written in much “ broken leisure; ” but, as 
there was no urgent necessity for its being 
written at all, this is but a lame excuse for 
its shortcomings. Moreover, it has been 
revised by Lord Aberdare, though the result 
proves that the whilom Mr. Bruce shone more 
as a Home Secretary than he does as an editor, 
for the pages which have passed under his 
eye are disfigured throughout by much slang, 
neither expressive nor peculiar to Colorado, 
and by some rather doubtful grammar. The 
American phraseology, when it gives local 
colouring, we do not object to, but when it is 
both vulgar and inexpressive, as a great 
deal of Mr. Vivian’s is, the authority of 
even so amiable an editor as Lord Aberdare 
might have been judiciously exercised in its 
excision. Some of the trappers’ tales might 
also have been wisely omitted. These 
individuals are commonly arrant braggarts, 
and, imitating the guides to famous battle¬ 
fields, have prepared, lor the special delectation 
of more than usually verdant visitors, a 
pleasant little assortment of anecdotal 
curiosities of the “bar,” “Injun,” and “snake 
story ” description. There still seems a good 


deal of game left in spite of the army of 
“sportsmen,” and Mr. Vivian was both suc¬ 
cessful and indefatigable in slaughtering, 
“through heat and through cold, through 
wood and through wold,” his buffalo, antelope, 
wapiti, caribou, moose, and so forth—his only 
sorrow being that he could not kill more. 
Some of the feats he relates are, however, not 
unique. For instance, he tells us that two men 
in Este Park, killed in two months 112 black¬ 
tailed deer, seventeen wapiti, and twenty-six 
mountain sheep. In Washington Territory, 
a farmer has been known to shoot over a dozen 
deer from his bedroom window one evening 
by moonlight, and yet, such were their depre¬ 
dations on his corn, that he was compelled to 
scatter poison over his young wheat to stop 
further cervine tithings. In 1863, when I first 
explored Sproat’s Lake, in Vancouver Island, 
I have known my old friend, Quassoon, chief 
of the Opichesahts, kill on its shores, with his 
flint-lock “ trade musket,” seven black-tailed 
deer in a morning before breakfast. In those 
days, I have bought one—to eat—for a leaf 
of tobacco, or a charge of powder and shot 
and a ball. A salmon, when the spearing 
was brisk and the purchasers none, was priced 
to me at one fish-hook. After the expedition 
under my command discovered Leech Biver, 
only twenty miles from the town of Victoria, 
a single hunter, unassisted, killed in six 
weeks, and sold to the gold-diggers, 106 of the 
Cervus Cblumbianus, and so plentiful were the 
deer that autumn (1865) that other hunters 
were almost as successful. It need only be 
added that, take it as a whole, Mr. Vivian’s 
book is pleasantly written, perfectly accurate, 
and admirably illustrated by himself and by 
Mr. Albert Bierstadt, one of the best painters 
of Western scenery whom America has de¬ 
veloped. The book has also three good maps, 
but is, unpardonably, without an index. 

Bobert Brown. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Cloven Foot. By the Author of Lady 
Audley's Secret. (J. & B. Maxwell.) 

In Two Yeartf Time. By Ada Cambridge. 
(Bentley.) 

Making or Marring. By C. C. Fraser* 
Tytler. (Marcus Ward.) 

Lottie's Fortune. By Frederick Talbot. 
(J. & B. Maxwell.) 

Miss Braddon’s thirty-fifth novel has 
exactly the characteristics which a thirty- 
fifth novel might, perhaps, be supposed likely 
to have. It is charpenti with the skill of 
a practised workwoman. Although the 
reader may take no particular interest in its 
incidents or characters, it is extremely im¬ 
probable that he will lay it down until he has 
finished it. Why this should be so it would 
take a regular treatise on the theory and 
practice of novel-writing to explain, and such 
a treatise might perhaps be as well worth 
writing as another only that it is no busi¬ 
ness of ours here. Suffice it to say that The 
Cloven Foot is an excellent example of what 
mere conscientious work and attention to 
the details of a profession will enable anyone 
to turn out. At the same time, it is not by 
any means so good a specimen of this as some 
of its author’s later work has been. Miss 
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Braddon has contented herself in The 
Cloven Foot with a rechauffi of very old 
motives and incidents, and has either 
not attempted, or not succeeded in the 
attempt, to freshen up the familiar details. A 
will, in which somebody is ordered to marry 
somebody else on pain of losing a property, is 
surely not a device fit for the heroine of three 
dozen novels saving one to use. To double 
this with bigamy, and, what is more, with 
bigamy rendered harmless by the previous 
marriage of the first wife, is surely an even 
worse insult to the reader. These things are 
as it were tinned meats, and the guest who is 
invited to make a banquet off them cannot 
feel himself very much flattered at the trouble 
and expense to which his hostess has put 
herself. That a haut godt of murder and 
legal proceedings should be thrown in to make 
the mixture go down, does not mend matters 
much, for this spice, alas! has been lavished 
before, until the palates it is intended to 
tickle must surely be callous. Nor is there 
in The Cloven Foot , as there usuallv is 
in the work of the author of Lady Audley's 
Secret , any single character of sufficient 
freshness to rescue the staler matter. It 
has hitherto been a somewhat interesting 
critical study to see how economically and, 
at the same time, how skilfully a sufficient 
element of originality has been added to 
animate the whole, and, in conjunction with 
the technical skill before alluded to, to make 
the three dozen saving one, not merely read¬ 
able, but interesting. In The Cloven Foot 
this element is, we suppose, intended to be 
supplied in the person of a certain Edward 
Clare, an idle young man who supposes him¬ 
self to possess a poetical temperament, and 
who is capable of exceedingly mean actions. 
The idea is not quite a novel one, but it has 
capabilities. Unluckily, Miss Braddon does 
not seem to be by any means fully acquainted 
with the haunts and ways of the animal she 
is describing, and hence the result is not a 
success. We have no doubt that a large 
number of people will read The Cloven Foot 
with interest, but it is none the less one of 
its author’s least successful works. 

If we have seen Miss Cambridge’s name 
upon the title-page of a novel before we con¬ 
fess to having forgotten it. But In Two 
Years’ Time is a book showing something 
more than a 'prentice hand. It has, it is 
true, next to no story at all. An Australian 
girl gets informally engaged on the eve of 
the return of her parents to England, and 
has to stand the distracting effects of Europe 
and of bewitching earls who endeavour to 
make her forget her beloved. That is all. 
But the story, such as it is, is told in an 
extremely lively and pleasant way ; and the 
characters are, one and all, drawn with the 
touch which (in different measures, of course) 
is possessed by those, and those only, who are 
novelists and not chroniclers. It is indeed 
a pity that Miss Cambridge should have 
condescended a little to the very unen¬ 
gaging arts of those sister-novelists of 
hers who chiefly write the autobiographies 
of young women. “ I flounced past with 
flashing eyes and my nose in the air,” &o., 
Ac., is but a corrupt following of a very 
corrupt original. We fear, too, from this book 
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that the irritating affectation of constantly 
dragging in the word “ mother” very notice¬ 
able in American books must have spread to 
Australia. There has, we believe, sprung up 
lately, even in England, one of those mys¬ 
terious delusions which do spring up with us 
that to say “mother” instead of “my mother,” 
or “mamma,” is aristocratic, precious, and 
capable of distinguishing the speaker from 
bourgeois and middle-class people who are 
content to talk as good English society has 
talked since the beginning of the last century. 
However, these are but peccadilloes, and may 
be excused in a book which can be read with 
so much pleasure and even interest as In Two 
Years’ Time. Miss Cambridge will, let us 
hope, give us another novel soon, and not an 
autobiographic one. “ I stories," as the 
children call them, are for the most part very 
great mistakes. 

There are some authors whose books as one 
reads them suggest a constant undercurrent 
of question, “ Why is this not better than it 
is?” and the author of Mistress Judith is 
rather given to writing books of this kind. 
Making or Marring , a title of which we have 
altogether failed to sec the significance, is 
decidedly unsatisfactory in this way. The 
story is far from badly told, there are scraps 
of very attractive character-drawing and 
description here and there, and the tone of 
the book is on tbe whole agreeable, but yet 
it does not leave upon the mind the impres¬ 
sion that a good novel leaves. Perhaps it is 
that the heroine, who is represented in the 
text as extremely pretty, is depicted in two 
illustrations as one of the most hard-featured 
young women who ever afflicted masculine 
eyes with a sense of the difference between 
what they are and what they fain would be. 
Perhaps it is that the hero is one of 
those very faint hearts who require to be 
pushed into the arms even of the most 
willing fair lady. Perhaps it is that the 
conduct of another hero, who, on the way 
out to the seat of war, comes home at the 
summons of a telegram (forged, as it happens) 
saying that his wife is ill, is represented by 
the author as an amiable weakness, rather than 
a fault absolutely and for ever unpardonable 
in a man. More probably it is a combination 
of several li'Gj faults of taste, tact, or what¬ 
ever it may be called, which jar upon the 
reader of a novel very much, as they would 
jar in real life. We all of us know people 
who, with great merits and excellences, have 
an unfortunate lack of the power to discern 
the fitness of things. Something of this sort, 
translated into the language of literature, 
seems to be the matter with Miss Fraser- 
Tytler. 

We can very sincerely compliment Mr. 
Frederick Talbot on Lottie's Fortune. There 
may be some people who do not care for 
its style. But there are a great many 
more who do, and perhaps not a few of those 
who affect to despise it find amusement 
therein oftener than they choose to confess. 
Lottie's Fortum is a good, honest novel d la 
Gaboriau and Wilkie Collins, with plenty of 
bigamies, disputed titles, knockings on the 
head, subterranean searches for diamonds, 
battles, murders, and sudden deaths. The 
plot is kept up in the most bustling and 
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business-like manner, and the interest never 
flags for a moment. Such description as 
there is, is adequate and good ; and the char¬ 
acters, though of course neither fine spun 
nor carefully analysed, are human and at¬ 
tractive. The two heroines, Lottie Noble 
and Lucy Turner, are young women by no 
means of an ethereal order, but of an order 
which is very plentifully, and not at all 
unpleasantly, represented in this world. The 
hero—if, indeed, he be the hero—Frank 
Beecher, is a pleasing contrast both to the 
ideally good and the ideally bad hero of fiction. 
The real attraction of the book, however, is 
avowedly that of a story pure and simple. 
It does not pretend to be anything more, 
though, like some other unpretentious things 
and persons, it might perhaps make the claim 
with much more reason than more ambitious 
work. But it is emphatically of the “ can’t 
put it down till you’ve finished it ’’ class, and, 
as this class is far outnumbered by the “ can’t 
keep awake till you’ve finished it ” variety, 
representatives of it ought to be encouraged. 
Another great charm of this class is that the 
practitioner rarely wears himself out quickly, 
and can give us a dozen stirring stories while 
his more exalted brother is painfully elabor¬ 
ating one analytic study. Mr. Frederick 
Talbot, with good luck, ought to be a sure 
stronghold to the lovers of railway novels for 
many a year to come. 

Geobge Saihtsbobt. 


OUBHKNT UTEBATTOE. 

The Globe Encyclopaedia. Edited by Dr. John 
M. Boss. Vol. Yl. (Edinburgh: Jack.) As we 
have followed with care the course of this 
encyclopaedia from the publication of the first 
volume in 1876, we can honestly congratulate 
the editor upon the completion of his task. 
The same high level of excellence has been 
uniformly maintained, without any falling off 
as the final letters of the alphabet are reached. 
As a popular encyclopaedia, within the reach of 
all, the “Globe” has no rival. Its special 
characteristics are fullness of statistical infor¬ 
mation, copious references to standard autho¬ 
rities, and a general brightness of literary 
expression. The entire work of six volumes 
has only taken three years in publication, so 
that the first and last pages are not removed by 
an interval both in chronology and the progress 
of knowledge: but despite this, we understand 
that the earlier volumes have already undergone 
revision to bring them up to date. In the 
present volume it is to be noticed that such 
reoent events are duly incorporated as the con¬ 
clusion of the Afghan War and the deaths of 
E. M. Ward and C. J. Wells. If utility in 
reference be the special merit of an encyclopaedia, 
our own experience would lead us to give the 
“ Globe ” a high rank. Leaving to the new 
edition of the “ Britannioa” to register in large 
letters the high water-mark of contemporary 
thought, it is content to be aocurate without 
striving after originality. As compared with 
the well-known " Chambers,” it has the advan¬ 
tages of being later in date, and less prolix, and 
of avoiding the disproportionate treatment of 
certain subjects. We do not disguise from our¬ 
selves that we have found errors, both verbal and 
in substanoe. But, on the whole, the ordinary 
reader may trust what he is told; and at the 
worst, he is always referred to the standare 
authorities to be set right. As with the other t wd 
eocyclopaedias mentioned above, we owe tho 
“ Globe" almost entirely to Scotland and to 
Edinburgh, Tbe printers, the publisher, tfcq 
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editor, and a large proportion of the contributor* 
all come from that oity, 'which has not yet lost 
its traditions of literary rivalry with London. 

■' M. Gustave Hasson has done good servioe 
by his abridgment of Hr. Black’s transla¬ 
tion of Guizot’s well known History of 
France (Sampson Low and Oo.). If the latter 
portion of the original work suffered by the 
author’s death before he was able personally to 
supervise its reduction to a narrative form, it 
bears the impress of his mind all through, and 
ip, as a whole, well deserving of the popularity 
which it has achieved. To a large class of 
readers, however, the labour of reading five 
large volumes is an insuperable difficulty. H. 
Hasson has successfully achieved the difficult 
task of reducing these into a single volume 
without sacrificing the living interest of the 
original. This work may safely be recommended 
to young people who want something better 
than the dry bones of a handbook. 

' Under the title of Anecdota Bodltiana 
(James Parker and Oo.) Hr. Mao ray proposes to 
publish “ a few miscellaneous selections ” from 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, “ which deserve 
to be printed, but which are too small to oompose 
volumes.” Fortunately, the task of carrying 
out this idea has fallen into excellent 
hands, and there is no danger of seeing useful 
texts overwhelmed with rambling introductions 
or helpless annotation. The first number of the 
aeries oontains A Short View of the State of Ireland 
written in 1605 by Sir John Harington. Even 
after all that we have heard of the versatility of 
the men of the Elizabethan age, it is certainly 
strange to find that a country gentleman, who 
had served in the army, hardly thought it 
necessary to apologise for an application to be 
appointed Archbishop of Dublin and Lord 
Chanoellor of Ireland. Hr. Maoray points out 
the similarity of many of Harington’s views 
with those of Spenser. It is no less interesting 
to trace their resemblance with those which 
Chichester was at that time preparing to oarrv 
into praotice. The hopefulness with which 
Harington looked forward to the willing sub¬ 
mission of the great Irish ohiefa to the arbitration 
pf English justice had not yet been brought to the 
test afforded by the dispute between Tyrone and 
his vassal O'Cahan; still less had the relations 
between the English Government and the native 
populations been embittered by the colonisation 
of Ulster. Perhaps more generally interesting 
are the pages in which Harington explains the 
mode in which he would approach the religious 
difficulty of Ireland. Harington may almost be 
•aid to have been a Laudian before the days of 
Laud. We are probably inclined to over¬ 
estimate the clericalism of the Laudian move¬ 
ment. The gradual passing over to the side of 
the Reformation of the younger generation of 
Elizabeth’s reign must have brought with it a 
mass of floating sentiment hostile to Puritanism 
which was afterwards crvstallised by the dis¬ 
tinct teaching of Laud and his sohool. Anything 
Whioh throws light on this has a special value 
to the student of the intellectual currents of the 
seventeenth century. 

' Addresses, Political and Educational. By Sir 
John Lubbock. (Macmillan.) This is a com¬ 
panion volume to the Scientific Lectures, pub¬ 
lished by the author at the same time, whioh was 
reviewed in the Academy of August 30. It repre¬ 
sents the application of a mind trained in strict 
methods of enquiry to the practical questions of 
the day. But Sir J. Lubbock is not only a 
savant of the first rank, but also an hereditary 
banker. The Addresses which he here styles 
“ Political ” are, without exception, concerned 
with, the financial aspect of pnblio affairs. 
Politics, in the vulgar sense of party spirit, is 
altogether absent from these pages. The two 
educational addresses advooate more attention 
to physical science and modem languages, both 


in primary and public schools- The essay 
headed “ Egypt” is merely a popular description 
of the antiquities of that oouutry, showing the 
impressions left on the mind of an intelligent 
traveller. Altogether, this volume is character¬ 
ised rather by practical common sense, applied 
to matters of subordinate public interest, than 
by the minute study whioh the author displays 
in the departments of soience whioh he has 
made his own. It is well that a Parliament like 
ours should be leavened by the presence of so 
serious a thinker; but we cannot help feeling 
that, while our own political life may gain in 
tone, the edge of Sir John Lubbock’s mind is 
somewhat blunted by the denseness of the 
medium with whioh it comes into oontaot. 
Speeches, apart from their surroundings, are 
generally dull reading; and these speeches 
happen to deal with subjects whioh no eloquence 
could enliven. 

Tables statistiques des divers Pays de V Univers. 
Par G. Bagge. (Paris: Haohette.) A closely 
printed pamphlet of eighty pages, framed some¬ 
what on the system of our own Statesman’s 
Year-book, but more severely statistical. We 
have tested the sections dealing with England 
and India. On the whole, they are fairly accu¬ 
rate ; but by no means exempt from those mis¬ 
prints and minor absurdities of misstatement 
into whioh our French neighbours always fall. 

A Brief Digest gf the Roman Law of Contracts. 
By W. F. Harvey. (Oxford: James Thornton.) 
In legal literature the fashion is setting in 
favour of analytical digests, whioh skim the 
cream of voluminous text-books and oondense 
their information in a didactic form. Some of 
these digests have won a deserved reputation. 
It is, therefore, the more necessary to warn 
the publio against unworthy imitations. The 
present volume has been compiled, we should 
imagine, by a coach in the Law School at 
Oxford. It looks like the contents of a note¬ 
book, whioh may have been of use to its original 
owner, but possesses neither the logical 
arrangement nor the accuracy of statement 
required for a printed publication. It shows 
some reading, though but little dearness of 
thought and no originality. 

Lays of Ind, by Aliph Cfheem (Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink and Oo.), is an illustrated 
edition of a collection of short poems, well 
known in India, or, at least, throughout the 
Madras Presidency, descriptive of Anglo-Indian 
life. That life has a pathos of its own, as well 
as a shady side, and both aspeots our author 
has touched with equal truth, if not with equal 
discretion. It is with some misgivings that we 
recommend his always clever productions to a 
circulation in this country, for nis satire is not 
exaotly adapted to family reading. The illus¬ 
trations are uneven in merit, some of them, 
especially the bits of Indian scenery, being 
really good. They gain muoh from having 
passed through thejiands of Messrs. DalzieL 

The unrestrained joviality and exuberant 
recklessness which were so conspicuous in 
Charles Lever's sporting narratives may be seen 
intensified, to suit the exacting taste of “ horsy 
men ” at present, in Sporting Sketches at Home 
and Abroad, by “ Bagatelle ” (Sonnenschein 
and Allen). Originally printed for the most 
part in the Illustrated Sporting News, exaggera¬ 
tion appears to have been the chief quality 
aimed at by their writer. This literary artifioe 
speedily reooils upon itself, so that when onoe 
it is deteoted the reader knows what to expect 
in every story. Do the sporting characters 
depicted dine together ? The meal is sure to be 
followed by a “heavy” or a “ wet ” night, and 
when they drive home at least one party oarries 
away a gate-post or drives over a bank into a 
pond. Impossible fences are leapt when they go 
out hooting next morning, until the inevitable 


“timber,” whioh the reader has been waiting 
for, duly suoceeds and the most daring rider 5 
made to “ turn a turtle,” as this book expresses 
having a bad fall. Horses of preternatural vice 
are promptly tamed by intrepid riding, and the 
tables are turned upon the most orafty betting 
men in several rating stories. Do the friends 
go out shooting ? As soon as they reach the 
pheasant wood, we know instinctively that one 
of them will have his legs peppered by a short¬ 
sighted friend who has mistaken hu yellow 
gaiters for a hare. Of course the usual French¬ 
man, desirous of seeing our national sports, and 
the wide-awake Yankee Colonel are introduced, 
and it is easy to guess the oomic scenes whioh 
result. The fun, suoh as it is, is fast and frtrious 
from the first page to the last of this little book, 
until we lay it down with a sigh of thankf iilt^nM 
that after so many somersaults from runaway 
horses, so much knocking about in the Channel 
on board small yachts and the like, in a 
boisterous attempt to find sport amid all these 
mischances, we remain sitting safe and sound 
in our elbow-chair with the suave mart magno 
feeling strongly aroused within us. This per¬ 
petual straining after ludicrous incidents and a 
copious use of slang mar what might otherwise 
have been pleasant reading. The oonoluding 
ohapter of sporting proverbs is very dull and not 
particularly reverent. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A statement which appears in the Bookseller 
of this month, that the Academy “has now 
become the property of Mr. Seijeant Cox,” is 
totally without foundation. 

The Rev. Dr. Edersheim’s Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, a work on whioh the author 
has been engaged many years, is now nearly 
ready for press, and will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

Messes. Routledge will publish among their 
Christmas Gift Books Children of the Village, by 
Miss Mitford, with sixty-two original illustra¬ 
tions by F. Barnard, R. Barnes, M. E. Edwards, 
M. Kerns, 0. O. Murray, and other artists, 
arranged and engraved by J. D. Cooper; Summer 
Time in the Country, by the Rev. Robert Avis 
Wiilmott, with illustrations by Birket Foster, 
Harrison Weir, and John M. Oarriok; Soott's 
Tales of a Grandfather, with original illustra¬ 
tions by Cooper; Mrs. Beeoher Stowe’s Unde 
Tom’s Cabin, with illustrations by George H. 
Thomas, and a bibliography of the work by 
George Bullen; Tennyson’s The Miller’s 
Daughter, with illustrations on steel by A. L. 
Bond; and Harriet Martineau’s historiette, The 
Hampdens, with ten illustrations by Millais. 

Ws noticed about this time twelvemonth the 
formation of some evening classes to prepare 
students in oertain of the subjeots for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. It has 
been found that these blesses have helped to 
supply a long-existing need in London, about 
thirty ladies having availed themselves of the 
teaching thus provided. The teaohers have 
this year formed themselves, with some others, 
into an association, and issued a prospectus of 
lessons including nearly all the subjeots men¬ 
tioned in the Syndicate’s regulations. The 
association (Higher Local Lecture) will, as last 
year, rent rooms at 29 Queen Square, W.C. 
The honorary secretary, from whom all in¬ 
formation can be obtained, is Miss Luoy Wilson, 
Argyll House, Chelsea, S.W. 

We understand that Messrs. Maomillan and 
Co. have in the press, and will shortly publish, 
a new work by Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.8., 
treating the causes and prevention of diseases. 
It will make a volume of about 600 pages 
srown octavo. 

An English edition of M. Yriarte’s elaborate 
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work on Venice, 'which appeared in Paris two 
years ago, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
BelL We hear that some improvements have 
been made, with the author’s sanction, in the 
arrangement of the work, and a few new illus¬ 
trations added to the already numerous en¬ 
gravings which adorned the Frenoh edition. 

The Eev. Mr. Bum, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has in the press an abridged edition 
of his well-known work on Some and the Cam. 
pagna. His object has been to make a volume 
likely to be useful to travellers as a handbook 
to the ruins of the ancient city. There will be 
a large number of maps and plans, which have 
been reproduced or specially drawn for the book. 

Messrs. Bell have in the press A History of 
the Precious Metals, by Mr. Alexander Delmar, 
formerly Director of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, in which he traces exhaustively 
the history of the supply of silver and gold 
from the earliest historical period until the 
present time. 

Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, the well- 
known publishers of geographical works, have 
removed their London place of business from 
Paternoster Bow to 6 Paternoster Buildings. 

Messes. Griffith and Farran will issue 
immediately a new edition of the Bev. Went¬ 
worth Webster’s Basque Legends. The forth¬ 
coming edition will contain an appendix on 
Basque Poetry, and the very curious plays 
called ‘ ‘ Pastorales ”—perhaps the only remnant, 
with the exception of the “ Oberammergau 
Passion-Spiel,” of the mediaeval Mystery- 
plays. 

The Bev. G. J. Cowley-Brown, of Salisbury, 
has in the press a work entitled Daily Lessons 
from the Life of our Lord on Earth. The narra¬ 
tive, compiled from' the four evangelists, is 
divided into daily portions, each with a short 
commentary, forming a brief lesson intended 
for use in household prayer throughout the 
year. It will be published by Messrs. Bell. 

The same publishers have in preparation a 
small book, by Mrs. Menzies, on The Heroines 
of Creek Mythology, consisting of short tales 
from Homer and the tragedians adapted for the 
reading of young people. They are appro¬ 
priately illustrated by woodcuts from antique 
gems. Messrs. Bell are also preparing to issue 
popular editions of Capt. Marry att’s immortal 
stories, Masterman Ready and Poor Jack, which 
have hitherto been obtainable only in the more 
expensive form. Their well-known annual, 
Aunt Judy’s Volume, will appear in a few 
days, with illustrations by Messrs. Caldieott, 
C. Green, &c. 

We understand that the Bev. H. B. Haweis 
- has in the press a new volume, consisting of 
lectures on Tennyson, Longfellow, Browning, 
Wordsworth, Keble, George Herbert, and other 
poets. The course was delivered on Sunday 
evenings last winter, under the title of 
“Evenings for the People.” 

The November number of the Celtic Magazine 
the first of its fifth year, will contain the be¬ 
ginning of a “ History of the Macdonalds and 
Lords of the Isles,” by the editor, and also an 
historical romance of the times of Bruce, by 
Hugh Maogregor Campbell, entitled “Der- 
mond.” The Celtic Magazine, published at 
Inverness, is the only periodical in the 
United Kingdom which aims at rescuing 
from oblivion what is worthy of preservation 
in the history and traditions of the Scotch 
Gaels. 

Messrs. Olifhant and Co. (Edinburgh) 
announce for publication next month The Ages 
before Moses, by Bev. Dr. Monro Gibson; Phil's 
Champion, by Kobert Bichardson, author of The 
Young Cragsman, The Boys of Willoughby, and 
other stories for boys ; John Smith, and other 


Stories, by the author of A Sprig of Heather, 
Christmas Roses, &c. ; Adventures in Western 
A frica ; Sannyside Scliool, by Miss Brown ; and 
The Young Carpenters of Freibourg and The 
Siege of Vienna, two translations from the 
German. Also a new and oheaper edition of 
The Life of Chalmers. 

Mr. Bobert Charles Hope, of Scarborough, 
is editing, shortly to be published by subscrip¬ 
tion, a reprint of Naogeargus’s Popish Kingdoms 
. . . Englyshed by Barnabe Oooge. Mr. Hope is 
a young hand, but he has received encourage¬ 
ment from gentlemen whose names stand very 
high in connexion with the editing of Early- 
English texts. 

The latest Burns “relio” is the draught¬ 
board {Scottice, “dam-brodd”) which was used 
by the poet and his brother when they were 
engaged in farming together. It has been 
placed in the Kilmarnock Museum. 

Literature in Servia is at present suffering 
from the recent war, and the consequent econo¬ 
mical crisis. The restricted publio to which a 
Servian writer appeals has always been a cause 
of discouragement, and there are few cases in 
which an author succeeds in maintaining himself 
by literary work. But of late, publishers have 
become more than usually cautious, and the 
only mode of publication open to Servian 
authors not of the first order is by subscrip¬ 
tion. A few illustrative instances have oocurred 
lately. A well-known Herzegovinian leader, 
Liubibratich, having laid aside the now useless 
yataghan, has betaken himself to the peaceful 
walks of literature. He has translated the 
Kurdn into the Servian language for the use of 
the Mohammedan Serbs of Bosnia. A Croat 
publisher has offered to print the book; but as 
this would involve its appearing in Latin char¬ 
acters. M. Liubibratich has declined the pro¬ 
posal, being resolved that it shall be given to 
the world in its native Cyrillian dress. Prof. 
Svdtozar Nikesich, having compiled a Buaso- 
Serb dictionary, opened a subscription list with 
the view of getting it printed, but succeeded in 
getting only one signature. Tasa Stoyanovich, 
formerly rector of the Yalyef progymnasium, 
has also compiled a Busso-Serb dictionary 
under extraordinary circumstances. He is just 
now a prisoner in Toptchider, where he has 
devoted the intervals, when his hands were free 
from the shovel and spade, to the completion of 
this work. A Servian philologist, M. Danichich, 
is engaged in the composition of an explanatory 
dictionary of the Servian language. In order to 
get this work published he has resigned his 
chair in the High School of Belgrade, and 
removed to Zagreb (Agram), where it will be 
printed in the Latin character. 

The following is a list of papers to be read at 
the seventh session of the New Shakspere 
Society’s meetings at University College, 
Gower Street, W.O., on the second Friday of 
every month, from October 1879 to June 1880, 
at eight p.m. : —October 17, 1879—I. Discus¬ 
sion of the argument of Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Fhillipps, that the Midsummer Night's Dream 
was not written before 1696; II. “On the 
Dispute between George Muller, Glazier, and 
Trainer of Players to Henry VIII., and Thomas 
Arthur, Tailor, his Pupil, by G. H. Overend, 
Esq., of the Publio Beoord Offioe. November 
14—1. “On Hebenon in Hamlet, I. v. 62,” by 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson; II. “ Essex is not the 
Turtle-dove of Shakspere's Phoenix and Turtle,” 
by F. J. Furnivall, M.A.; III. “ Shylock 
defended; Portia questioned,” bp a Lady. 
December 12—I. “On the Evidenoe that 
Shakspere was, in Troilus and Cressida, re¬ 
writing an Old Play,” by J. W. Mills, Esq., B. A.; 
It. “Are the Pbilosophisings of Achilles in 
Troilus and Cressida, III. iii. 75-111, and of 
Aufidius in Coriolanus, IV, yi. 37-55, mistakes 


in Characterisation on Shakspere’s Part?” by 
F. J. Furnivall, M.A. January 23, 1880—1. 
“ On the Inconsistency of the Time of Shak¬ 
spere’s Plays,” by Edward Bose, Esq.; II. “ la 
there a Fifth Day in Romeo and Juliet ? ” by 
W. J. Bolfe, M.A.; HI. | ‘ There is not a Month, 
between Scenes ii. and iii. of Julius Caesar, Act 
I.,” by Hermann Linde. February 13—“ On 
Shelley’s Use of Shakspere,” by W. J. Craigs 
Esq., MA. March 12—A paper hy T. Alfred 
Spalding, Esq., LL.B. April 9 (probably)— 
“ Hamlet not a Pessimist,”by T. Holmes, Esq. 
May 14—" On Shakspere’s Treatment of Fate 
and Free-will in his Characters,” by F. D. 
Matthew, Esq. June 11—“ On the Seasons of 
Shakspere’s Plays,” by the Bev. H. N. Ella- 
combe, M.A. 

The following are some notes of forthcoming 
publications in Germany :—Tennyson’s Harold 
has found a German translator in Count Albrecht 
von Wickenburg, who will publish his transla¬ 
tion this autumn at Hamburg. Longfellow has 
long been a popular poet in Germany, where his 
works are eagerly translated and read. The 
Oolden Legend will shortly be added to the 
number of these translations. The translator 
is the Baroness Hohenhausen. The poet 
seen the work in MS., and has expressed his 
satisfaction with it. Paul Heyse is preparing 
a new volume to consist of verses and sketches 
on Italian themes. A selection from Bayard 
Taylor’s poems has been translated into German 
by Karl JBleibtreu with fair suooess. Helene 
von Baoowitza, Ferdinand Lassalle’s last love, 
is writing a novel. Dr. Hugo von Meltzl is 
preparing a German translation of Petofi'a 
Maniacs. 

Two new Dante works are promised from 
Naples— Le Armonie celesti nel Poema di Dante 
and Curiosa indagini copra il Poema di Dante, by 
Prof. Pier Giaointo Ohiozza. 

The centenary of the poet Oehlensohlager’s 
birthday is to be celebrated with great honours 
on the 14th of November at Copenhagen. His 
actual birthplaoe was at Frederioksberg, about 
twenty miles distant from the capital. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen have in the press a new edition, with 
several additions, of Mr. Darton’s Famous Oirle 
■who have become Illustrious Women, which will 
be brought out uniformly with Brave Boys wlut 
have become Illustrious Men, by the same author. 

An English edition of the Amerioan Sunday 
School Times will be issued every Wednesday by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, oommenoing on 
the 2 2nd'of October. 

A new and final edition (the fourth) of 
Mr. Bichard Heme Shepherd’s Bibliography of 
Ruskin, containing many additional items that 
have lately come to light, is, we understand, 
now ready for delivery to subscribers. It is not 
published in the usual way, but may be had, 
like the former editions, on application to the 
editor at his private address, 322 Fulham 
Boad, S.W. 

The London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching has just opened its new 
session with twenty-six courses of instruction, 
held at thirteen different centres, from the 
Tower Hamlets to Sevenoaka. Political 
economy, English history and literature, 
physical geography, and physiology are the 
subjeots most in demand; but at one oentra 
(Cowper Street, City Boad) there is to be a 
course in Latin. In the richer districts the 
scheme is for the most part self-supporting; but 
in the poorer neighbourhoods, such as the 
Tower Hamlets, Lambeth, Hoxton, &c., the 
fees are fixed at extremely low rates (in some 
cases only 3s. for a course), and the society iii 
therefore in need of funds to attain its full 
efficiency. 
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Messes. Botttledge aits Sons write to 
oorreot an inference that might be drawn from 
an announcement in the Academy of September 
27. Under the Window, by Kate Greenaway, is 
not a companion volume to The Baby’s Opera, 
but totally distinct both in size and treatment. 

A new “olerical, medioal, and art review,” 
entitled St. Luke, will appear for the first time 
on October 18. 

Mbs. Emily Bovell-Sturge, M.D., will 
deliver two oourses of leotures at Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, on “Human and 
Comparative Physiology.” These two courses, 
each of ten lectures, coincide with the Michael¬ 
mas and Lent terms 1879-80, and the first 
leoture will be given on October 15. 

On Saturday, the 4th of October, the Clifton 
Shakspere Society began the work of its fifth 
session. Mr. Nelson C. Dobson was elected pre¬ 
sident, in suooesaion to the Bev. A. B. D. Flam, 
steed, M.A. The society meets twice a month, 
at one meeting reading a play in parts allotted 
to the members, and criticising it at the next. 
The members have been through the plays once, 
and, in beginning again, have deoidea upon the 
following plays for this session in the order 
named:— 1 Henry VI., Love’s Labour's Lott, 
Comedy of Errors, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 2 Henry VI., 

S Henry VI., and Richard III. 

A hew monthly review will appear in Paris 
on November 10. The title is Le Livre, and the 
editor is M. O. Uzanne. 

Among American announcements for this 
season we notice The Life of Admiral Farra- 
gut, by his son (Appleton); Appleton’s Dictionary 
of New York, on the plan of Dickens’ Dic¬ 
tionary of London ; Letters from a Cat, by 
H. H., and Chequer Work, by T. G. Appleton, 

S Boberts Bros.); The Life of Benedict Arnold, 
»y his descendant, Isaac N. Arnold, of Chicago, 
who has made use of many hitherto unpublished 
family papers (Jansen, McOlurgandOo.); My 
Daughter Susan, by “Pansy,” illustrated by 
Miss Humphrey (Latbrop); and a translation 
of Zola’s The Conquest of Plassant, by John Stirl¬ 
ing (Peterson Bros.). 

We take the following announcements from 
the Revue Critique: —Dr. E. Breitschneider’s 
Recherches archtologiques et historiques sur Ptkin 
et see Environs, translated by M. V. Collin de 
Planoi, interpreter to the French Legation at 
Berlin (Leroux). This work forms the twelfth 
volume of the publications of the School of 
Living Oriental Languages. Other volumes 
of this series already in preparation include 
Histoire dee Relations de la Chine avec VAnnam 
(VUtnam) du XVP au XIX « Siecle, by M. G. 
Devdria; Ephemerides Daces ; ou, Histoire 
au Jour le Jour de la Guerre de Quatres 
Ant (1736-1789) entre let Turcs et let Russes, 
by Constantin Dapontds, both the Greek 
original and a French translation by M. 
E. Le grand; Receuil de Documents sur 
VAsie centrals, translated from the Chinese by 
M. Imbanlt-Huart; Histoire univeredle, trans¬ 
lated from the Armenian, by M. E. Dulaurier; 
Histoire du Bureau dee Interpretes de Ptkin, com¬ 
piled from original documents by M. Devdria; 
the Tam-tu-kinh, the text with the Annamite 
commentary, translated by M. A. des Michels. 
M. 0. Biemann will publish, in connexion 
with the Library of the Frenoh Schools at 
Athens and Borne, Recherches archtologiques 
sur let Get loniennes (Thorin), being the 
result of a voyage made to these islands 
in the summer and autumn of 1876; 
and M. Fernique will publish, in the same 
connexion, a memoir on the antiquities of 
Preneete. The last publication of the Hocidtd 
dee anciens Textes framjaia is the first volume of 
the oomplete works of Eustache Desohamps, 
pdited from a unique MS. in the Bibliotheque 


Nationals by the Marquis de Queux de Saint' 
Hilaire. This MS. oontains more than 1,000 
ballads. Le Chansonnier de Montpellier et Motets 
franpais du XII ’ et du XIIF Sikle, by M. 
Gaston Baynaud (Yieweg), will shortly appear 
in two volumes, the first containing the 
Frenoh portion, the second philological notes 
and a paper by M. Lavoix on the music 
of the age of St. Louis. M. Bend Kerviler 
has added to his series upon the Academy 
and the Academicians a new volume entitled 
Antoine Godeau, Evique de Grasse et de Vence, 
I’un des Fondateurs de VAcadimie frangaise: 
Etude sur ta Vie et ses Ecrits (Champion). The 
catalogue of the Arab MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationals, which was entrusted to M. Amari, 
of Borne, M. Hartwig Derenbourg, and the late 
M. de Slane, is now m the hands of the printer. 

The Magazin fur die Literatur des Auslandes 
(Leipzig) for October 4 contains a review, by 
Miss Helen Zimmern, of the following volumes 
of Maomillan’s “English Men of Letters” 
series:—Hume, Defoe, Goldsmith, Spenser, 
Burns, Thaokeray; and the October number 
of the Bibliothhque Univeredle et Revue Suisse 
(Lausanne) publishes Ouida’s Recompense of a 
Veteran, which has already appeared in an 
English magazine. 

The double number of the Library Journal 
for July—August oontains the proceedings, 
official and sooial, at the reoent Boston Con¬ 
ference of the American Library Association, 
and a first instalment of the papers read. The 
meeting was a very great success, and its close 
left the association with a largely-increased 
membership. Mr. F. B. Perkins, of the Boston 
Publio Library, read a paper on “ Classification 
in Dictionary Catalogues,” advocating, not a 
scientific classification of knowledge, but one 
partly by subjects and partly by forms of 
treatises. Mr. Cutter handled “ Classification 
on the Shelves,” and gave his divisions in 
detail under the letters of the alphabet plus the 
numbers 0 to 9. In the discussion Mr. Perkins 
suggested that, in view of the spelling reform, 
it might be well to secure a larger number of 
classes by using the enlarged alphabet. Mr. 
Cutter concluded with an earnest appeal for 
uniformity in classification. Mr. Hathaway, 
foreman of the bindery at the Boston Public 
Library, contributed a practical paper on 
“ Bindings for a Publio Library,” and suggests 
that perhaps a buckram may soon be made that 
will take the lead of all for durability and 
rough servioe. Mr. Clarke, a Boston bookseller, 
writes on precautions against “ Book Thieving 
and Mutilation; ” and Dr. Hagen, Professor of 
Entomology at Harvard, writes briefly on 
“ Insect Pests in Libraries.” Mr. W. F. Poole, 
of Chicago, treats of “ The Spread of Contagious 
Diseases by Circulating Libraries.” He thinks 
the risk very small, but has nevertheless 
recommended at Chioago that no books be 
lent to houses where there is any infec¬ 
tious disease, and that books returned from 
such houses be disinfeoted. Dr. Lincoln, 
of Boston, writes on the “ Ventilation of 
Libraries; ” Dr. Homes, the New York 
State Librarian, has an historical account of 
“ Legislation for Publio Libraries; ” Mr. 
Whitney offers some useful suggestions for 
the oheap printiug of “Catalogues of Town 
Libraries,” and Mr. Schwartz writes on “ A 
Combined Charging System.” This is an 
ingenious scheme for minimising the amount of 
writing required in library account-keeping, 
and in many respects it curiously coincides with 
the still more ingenious “ Card-Ledger ” devised 
during the last year by Mr. Parr, of the London 
Institution, to which we referred last week. 
The proceedings contain several important 
reports from committees on special subjects, and 
interesting accounts of visits to libraries and 
other plaoea of note at Boston and Cambridge. 


Mb. A. Lang writes to correct a criticism in 
his review of Mr. Besant’s Rabelais in last 
week’s Academy. The author’s statement with 
regard to the date of publication of the Fifth 
Book is perfectly oorreot. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

A voyage in Bnssia of an original and 
interesting kind is proposed for next year. 
The idea is for a party of tourists to charter one 
of the excellent steamers, or rather floating 
hotels, whioh ply on the Volga, and to slowly 
desoend that mighty river. Whenever a point 
of interest is reached the vessel will stop, the 
tourists will land, and under the guidanoe of a 
learned specialist they will comfortably make 
aoquaintanoe with the oity, or ruin, or historical 
scene, or geological curiosity, or Calmuck camp, or 
koumiss establishment, or whatever other objeot 
it is which merits their attention. Pundits of all 
kinds will be provided, as well as all sorts of 
provisions, and the voyager will be able 
tranquilly to float through a great part of 
Bussia in Europe, improving his mina as he 
goes, and having every attention paid to his 
oomfort. The charge for board, lodging, and 
instruction will be, if the programme is carried 
out, extremely moderate. Intending voyagers 
will find a useful guide in the chatty, lively, 
and well-informed book published some little 
time ago by M A. Legrelle under the title of 
La Volga ; Notes sur la Russie (Haohette). 

The ourrent number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography oontains two useful contributions, 
the one dealing with a portion of the survey 
operations of the Afghanistan expedition and 
the other with Madagascar. In the former, 
Capt. Gerald Martin snpplies in a somewhat 
crude form a good deal of information respect¬ 
ing the Kuram Valley, its inhabitants, their 
religion, marriage oustoms, &o.; while the 
latter is a more carefully written paper on the 
history and present condition of our geographi¬ 
cal knowledge of Madagascar by the Rev. James 
Sibree, who, we believe, has recently returned 
from that island. This paper is especially 
valuable for the information it conveys as to the 
maps of Madagascar, and the salient peculiari¬ 
ties in its physical conformation; it is illus¬ 
trated by a neatly executed map on whioh 
these are clearly shown. With the excep¬ 
tion of some details respecting the death 
of Mr. Keith Johnston, the geographical 
notes hardly seem to call for remark; that 
on Pemba Island, however, oontains some 
particulars in regard to a locality occupying an 
important position on the eastern coast of 
Africa. After obituary notioes of Dr. Mullens 
and Mr. George Long we have the report of the 
proceedings of the geographical section of the 
British Association. In this Mr. C. B. Mark¬ 
ham’s paper on the Valley of the Don appears 
to be given in extenso, and there is a full 
abstract of Col. T. H. Lewin’s interesting paper 
on the Trade Boutes from Bengal to Thibet; 
these are followed by brief notioes of the other 
papers read on the first two days, and the 
remainder will be dealt with next month. 

The London Missionary Society have received 
letters from Dr. Southon and the Bev. W. 
Griffith, Dr. Mullens' companions, giving an 
aooount of their journey from Zanzibar to 
Mpwapwa, with full details respecting the death 
of their leader, whioh, it would appear, was 
not wholly attributable to olimatio influence. 
There is indeed strong reason for believing that 
Dr. Mullens died from a severe attack of an old 
ailment, brought on by exposure, chills, and 
fatigue on the journey from the coast. Dr. 
Mullens, we learn, oaught the severe cold, 
whioh ended in his death, on July 5 at Kitange, 
150 miles from Saadani, after asoending a high 
hill for the purpose of taking observations, 
and in point of fact sacrificed his life in his 
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zeal for geographical science. Dr. Southon 
reports that, up to the time of reaohing 
Mpwapwa, the expedition had been singularly 
fortunate in one respect, having only lost three 
men by desertion, a great contrast to the expe¬ 
rience of previous travellers. In proceeding 
onward to Lake Tanganyika, Dr. Southon and 
his companion propose to follow the new route 
through Ugogo, recently explored by Dr. 
Baxter, and afterwards to visit Mirambo, King 
of Unyamwezi, who has possession of a large 
quantity of the society’s stores. 

Me. Frederic Speer has recently returned 
to this oountry from a two years’ exploration 
of the Biver Gambia in West Africa, in the 
course of which he penetrated higher 
up the stream than any European has 
ever done before. Though not a scientific 
surveyor, Mr. Speer was careful to take 
compass-bearings, and he has consequently 
brought home sufficient information to enable 
him to lay down the upper course of the Gambia 
with a considerable degree of aocuracy. Mr. 
Speer’s attention, however, was, we understand, 
mainly devoted to the study of commercial 
routes in the interior and their relation to the 
Upper Niger and the Gambia, with a view to the 
diversion of the internal trade of the oountry 
down the latter into British territory. He 
believes that Amadou, King of Segou, who de¬ 
clined to ai.ow M. Soleillet to pass through his 
countiy to Timbuktu, would gladly welcome 
travellers and traders of British nationality. 
He also reports that merchants from Timbuktu 
have lately reached Sierra Leone by a circuitous 
route, who expressed their surprise that British 
traders should have never attempted to open com¬ 
mercial relations with that place. 

It is announced from Singapore that the 
Government of Netherlands India have engaged 
the services of Mr. Karl Bock, a naturalist, to 
make a journey of scientific exploration in the in- 
teriorof Kotie, on theNorth-EastCoast of Borneo. 
Mr. Bock is instructed to follow the Kotie Biver 
as far as it is navigable, and to commence his 
zoological researches in the Dyak district. On 
the completion of his journey, which is expected 
to last Bix months, he will spend some time in 
drawing up a report on the country, &o., and 
will than return to Europe. 

We hear that Capt. A. H. Markham, B.N.> 
reached Tromso towards the end of last month 
on his return from his expedition to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. 
He has obtained a good deal of information 
respecting ice-movements, &c., in a region to 
which the next attempt at Polar exploration 
will most probably be directed, as his vessel got 
at one time within about eighty miles of Franz 
Josef la, d. 

The Jolos prints a letter addressed by the 
Italian traveller. Signor Beccari, to Prince 
A. A. Mescherski, and dated the 20th of March 
last, rela’ive to the state of health and present 
circumstances of the Bussian explorer, M. 
Miklukho-Maklay. Signor Beccari states that 
when he last saw him the latter was looking so 
ill that he scarcely recognised him. News of 
family losses had inflicted a serious wound on a 
constitution already worn out by all kinds of 
fatigue, by continuous hardships, and severities 
of climate. To add to his sufferings, he had 
been obliged to consign his anthropological 
collections, drawings, and scientific observa¬ 
tions into the hands of various bankers and 
merchants in seouri'y for certain advances with¬ 
out which he would have found it impossible to 
carry out the extensive project of exploration 
which he had eketohed out for himself. He 
was thus practically a prisoner, being destitute 
of means, deprived of his scientific property, 
and hopeless of receiving assistance from his 
family. Signor Beccari appeals to the Bussian 
people to make an immediate effopt to rescue 


the unfortunate traveller from his difficulties, 
and thus perhaps save to soienoe so valuable a 
life. This appeal will no doubt be energetically 
responded to by the varieus learned societies 
of Bussia, which must be presumed to have 
been entirely unacquainted with the straits to 
which their distinguished countryman has been 
reduoed. 

The Englishman’» Overland ifat^reoeived last 
week gives a long aocount of a lecture by Dr. 
Bellew on “ Kafiristan,” recently delivered at 
Simla. Dr. Bellew has done little but put 
together the old accounts given of this un¬ 
known land by second-hand authorities. No 
European has yet penetrated to it, and we 
suppose that the proposed expedition of Major 
Tanner, announced in these columns, has been 
abandoned under the pressure of recent events. 
Dr. Bellew once received from two natives 
whom he sent into Kafiristan specimens of the 
staple products of the oountry—a loaf of bread 
and a bottle of wine. The bread he describes 
as consisting of “dried mulberries, ooarsely 
compounded, and compressed into a tough cake 
the size and shape of a Dutch oheese. It was 
heavy and dough-like, with a sweet, mawkish 
taste.” Of the wine he speaks still more 
unfavourably:—"Though not wanting in 
strength, it seemed imperfeotly fermented, and 
tasted like bad Sauteme, with an extra smack 
of inkiness.” 

Father Defelohht, of the Jesuit mission 
to the Zambesi Biver, is understood to be pre¬ 
paring, in diary form, an aooount of the ex¬ 
periences of himself and his ten brethren. 


HEW DANISH AND NORWEGIAN POETRY. 

Taking into consideration the number of 
inhabitants in the two countries, we may say 
without exaggeration that there is at the present 
moment a more active life in Danish-Norwegian 
belles lettres than in German. Even if the 
average works of the former are not so good as 
the average German works, the best poetical 
productions are quite on a level with the best 
of the kind by German authors, and the literary 
movement which has oalled them forth is more 
intense than that of Germany. In the last- 
mentioned country there isat present no “church 
militant ” in literature; there is no group of 
young aspiring authors, who have to contend 
with the prejudices of an earlier generation; 
there are not, as in France, two antagonistic 
literary schools, which defend different prin¬ 
ciples of art. The German romantic school has 
long died out, and between Paul Heyse’sidealism 
and Hans Hopfen’s realism there is no ohasm, 
but merely the graduated transition from a 
delicate to a more robustly organised kind of 
talent. Matters are otherwise in the North. 
In the literature of that region, there is a 
genuine conflict of spirits. The view of life 
taken by the older generation is there slowly 
giving way to the point of view of the newer 
race; and the new-comers in literature, no less 
than those already recognised, feel the necessity 
of taking a side. Denmark and Norway had 
so long been oradledin a self-satisfied Chauvinism, 
and allowed their spiritual life to be fettered by 
theological orthodoxy, that the invasion of 
modern European ideas necessarily had some¬ 
thing of the character of violence. The eman¬ 
cipation began in Denmark, but in the course 
of a few years the movement extended to 
Norway, and has now become irresistible in 
both countries. 

A philosophical and theological controversy 
on the relations between religion and science, 
which extended from 1865 to 1869, had only in 
some measure prepared the minds of the edu¬ 
cated classes for a discussion of the dominant 
orthodoxy; the debate, conducted in philo¬ 
sophical terms, had not reached the mass of the 


people, and consequently, when the younger 
race, partly from the professorial chairs of 
the universities, partly through the monthly 
Beviews, sought to oarry it on in universally 
comprehensible language, public opinion, urged 
on in every way by the great conservative and 
orthodox party in the press, declared itself 
against the advocates of the new opinions. The 
Chairs became silent, and the Beviews, less 
through want of subscribers than from the 
intrigues directed against them, ware forced to 
yield. The battle of the conservatives seemed 
won. Meanwhile, the new generation in Den¬ 
mark had shown itself to be neither idle nor 
incapable. Numerous translations of modern 
foreign literature began to appear. Among 
English authors, Darwin, Tyndall, Stuart Mill, 
Herbert Spenaer, with Swinburne among the 
poets, exerted a deep influence in their trans¬ 
lated fofm. In French literature, Taine was 
first completely translated into Danish, and 
after him many of the modem writers, down to 
Flaubert, Goncourt, and Zola. The connexion 
with Germany, so long interrupted, was re¬ 
sumed, and Heyse and Spieihagen among the 
poets, Strauss and Haokel among the savants, 
were translated. The Bussian Turgeniew, from 
a certain harmony between Danish and Russian 
melanoholy, exerted a stronger influence than 
any other poet of the present day. The trans¬ 
lators gained the public ear for the new writers. 

Among these, the most gifted romanoe writer 
is J. P. Jaoobsen, an author of extraordinary 
wealth and delioaoy of imagination, with all the 
richness of poetical expression, and at the same 
time all the mannerism, of Keats. In his prin¬ 
cipal work, the romance Fru Marie Orubbe: 
Interiors from the Seventeenth Century —the 
Danish Madame Bovary —he depiots the Den¬ 
mark of that time, from the royal household to 
the drudge of the lowest of the people, with 
remarkable vigour of representation. From the 
correctly maintained diotion of the period, and 
from the luxuriant fanoy, which accommodates 
itself well to the fetters of the antiquated 
language, the book is at once a philological 
masterpiece and an attractive work of modem 
art. 

Toung Denmark possesses a lvriopoetof high 
rank, and an important novelist, in Holger 
Drachmann, who first appeared before the publio 
as a marine painter. In the Sturm und Drang 
period, after the time of the Commune, 
when Copenhagen was permeated by the Social¬ 
istic movement, he began to sound in concert 
the socialistic strings of his poetry. His talent, 
however, soon began to unfold itself in the most 
various directions. He, better than any other 
Danish writer, knew the sea in its changeful 
moods and aspects, and not only that, but the 
lives and customs of seamen and fishermen 
generally of the oommon people; and thus he 
was the poet of the sea and of the coast-folk, 
without, on that aooount, ceasing to be the 
singer of freedom. 

The collections of poems known as Dcempede 
Melodier, Sange ved Eavet, and Ranker og 
Roser contain beautiful songs full of feeling for 
Nature and modern eroticism, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, betray a childish tendency to self- 
glorification. The collection of novels Ungt 
Blod is distinguished by a characteristically 
fresh style of prose-writing and sharply-defined 
novel form. His book Derovre fra Qroensen, 
which, in the guise of a journey through Alsen 
and Diippel, re-awakens the memories of the 
war of 1864, enjoyt-d a particularly striking 
success from the patriotic nature of its subject. 
The poet, however, cannot altogether be 
acquitted of having worked with this effect in 
view. The best of his later works are Paa 
SSmands Tro og Love, a collection of simple 
popular stories of fisher-life in prose and verse, 
and Paul og Virginie under noralig Bredde. 

Beside? Drachmann, Sophua Sghandorph 
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maintains a prominent rank as a novelist. 
He also is particularly skilful in depicting 
the unlettered classes of the people. His 
works owe their influence to great freshness 
of diction, to a healthy, if at times somewhat 
coarse, power, and to a property not very 
abundant out of England—humour. His 
versification is excellent, and he displays equal 
facility as a writer of poetry and prose. His 
latest work is a story in verse— Unge Dage. 
Of his other writings. Fra Provinsen fa 
collection of novels) and Uden Midtpunkt (a 
romance corresponding to Turgeniew's Rudin) 
are the best. As a nee-thinking poet he has 
displayed his true oonvictions, a matter of no 
small import in a country where so many prizes 
are attached to the opposite character. Much 
attention has been excited this year by a new 
writer—Erik Skram, the author of a novel 
called Gertrude GoldbjSrnsen, distinguished by 
its just and delicate delineation of the char¬ 
acter of a typical Danish maiden. The book 
was a daring one, sinoe, in defiance of the 
conventionalities of Danish literature, it 
depicted with stern energy the unfortunate 
consequences of a hyper-idealistio and orthodox 
education of girls. In spite of something of 
the awkwardness usually found in the works of 
a beginner, it will maintain its place in 
literature as a psychological record. 

Another dibutant of promise, although 
apparently still in his early youth, who takes 
the name of “Epigonos,” has, in his novel En 
Idealist, depicted with much grace and wit the 
oharaoter of one of those too finely feeling and 
too tenderly cultured Danish youths who 
consume the best part of their youth in ethereal 
passion and theologioo-philosophioal subtleties, 
but who are useless in the real life of our 
century. An attractive melancholy is the 
prevailing tone of the little work, which contains 
some talented delineations of girlish oharacter. 
It is a pity, however, that the author has not 
yet been able to free himself from the over¬ 
powering influence of Heinrioh Heine, who 
marks so antiquated a stage in the literature of 
the present day; the numerous quotations from 
his works give the characters the appearance of 
wearing the fashions of 1850. 

A poetical controversy (carried on in verse) 
between Schandorph, as the advocate of the 
young naturalistic, and Kaalund, as the defender 
of the old romantio school, is the last appearance 
in Danish poetical literature. 

In Norway, also, new works and newpoets have 
recently arisen. The most celebrated of the Nor¬ 
wegian poets, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, who has 
only in his ripe maturity attached himself to 
the modern movement of thought, has recently 
finished two new dramas, whioh I have had an 
opportunity of seeing—Bet ny System and 
Leonardo,. * It is well known that the poet began 
his career as a writer of idylls, and or stories of 
peasant life, partly in a pastoral style, partly in 
that of the sagas. His works pleased from a power 
whioh was softened by graoe and loveliness, 
and from an old-fashioned churchly piety, and 
it was especially as the poet of peasant stories 
that he became known in Europe. At that 
time he stood aloof from the conflict of ideas 
that marks his oentury. Sinoe his fortieth year, 
however, fresh springs of poetry have been un- 
sealed within him, but nis new productions 
can by no means boast of the same unquestioned 
success that his previous works enjoyed. This 
proceeds from the fact that he is no longer 
sailing with the stream of opinion in his 
oonntry. Bjornson belongs to the political Left 
in Norway, while the capital city, Christiania, 
like the two other Scandinavian capitals (and 
like no other capitals in Europe), belongs to the 
Bight. _ Heis, moreover, a republican from 
conviction, in a country where monarohioal 
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opinions are so&roely less widely diffused than 
in England. Finally, he has in his later 
years completely renounced religious ortho¬ 
doxy, whioh had previously considered him as 
its most gifted defender—an abundantly sufficient 
reason for the display of a certain coldness 
towards him on the part of a large class of his 
countrymen. It mu9t also be added that, even 
for purely literary reasons, many prefer his 
older to his newer works. It is a universal 
feature in modern literary history that the mass 
of the public is displeased when a writer, noted 
for his graceful handling of trifles, engages in 
great and fiery ideas and questions. Thus many 
an honest German shook his head when Paul 
Hey so for a time abandoned his love stories to 
write Kinder der Welt. Thus there were many 
in Russia who plaoed Turgeniew’s Hunter's Diary 
far before his Fathers and Sons and New Land, and 
thus has it been in Bjornson's oase. It is so 
easy to place some graceful work of the author's 
youth in opposition with the manly works of his 
ripe age. I am the rather led to dwell upon this 
point because it is my oonviction that Mr. 
Edmund VV. Gosse, in his otherwise excellent 
Northern Studies, has allowed himself to speak of 
Bjornson with too much coldness and severity. 
Mr. Gosse considers Bjornson inferior to his 
great rival, Henrik Ibsen, and he has a right 
to think so; but it appears to me that he does 
not estimate the two by an equal weight and 
measure. 

The New System is a keen satire on sooiety, 
and at the same time a masculine and powerful 
work of dramatic art, such as Emile Augier 
delights in writing. Leonardo, a drama whioh 
treats only of love, is composed with much 
tenderness of feeling. In its external situations 
it has a distant resemblanoe to the subject 
of Scribe’s Bataille dee Dames, but among 
numerous other differences there is one 
to which it is impossible to ascribe too 
great an importance, viz., Bjornson is a 
poet, while Scribe was a mechanioal writer. The 
scene of the drama is laid among the upper 
middle classes in Norway. The principal figure 
in the piece is the great-grandmother, a refined 
and dignified old woman of eighteenth-century 
education, who has seen generation after gene¬ 
ration arise, observing with astonishment and 
sorrow each in turn more deeply buried in 
sooial prejudices and orthodox fanaticism, and 
who at last survives to see, with the rise of the 
last generation, a return to free humanity and 
independent morality. She concludes the pieoe 
with the fine words, “So, then, the time of 
great sentiments has returned.’’ Those who 
have read George Sand's drama L’Autre can 
form an idea, from the figure of the grand¬ 
mother in that piece, of the nobility and dignity 
with whioh Bjornson has invested his aged 
lady. 

Kristian Elster is the name of a solid, earnest 
novelist, who appeared some months ago as the 
author of the story Tora Trondal. The subjeot 
is as follows. The daughter of a country clergy¬ 
man, brought up in an abstractedly romantic 
view of life, emancipates herself from the dread 
of the actual, which is the natural consequence 
of such an education, through the attraction 
she feels for a man of reality and will, a clergy¬ 
man of peasant origin. All the melancholy 
earnestness of Norwegian nature broods over 
the novel. It depicts the typioal relation 
between the offioial families of Christiania and 
the country people as inharmonious, or rather 
as not existing at all. On the one side 
are the superficial culture* the literary in¬ 
terests, the impersonal education of a capital 
city; on the other, a cramped, illiterate, 
but solid and earnest individuality. The 
book is written in the spirit of Wergeland, 
for no one has so earnestly endeavoured to 
bridge over the chasm between the eduoated 
and uneducated classes of big country as that 


true and genuine “ people’s poet ” of Norway. 
Simultaneously with Bister’s book appeared a 
volume of Noveletter by Alexander Kjellend, a 
hitherto unknown author, which proves him to 
be.the possessjr of extraordinary and entirely 
original gifts. Kjelland is a direot contrast to 
Elster; he is the ohild of modern European 
culture, the man of intellect, full of youthful 
merriment, overflowing with wit and satire. 
Briefly and severely, with a precision whioh 
at times almost recalls Mdrimde, so biting 
and cutting is it, he lashes the evils of 
Norwegian sooiety in small, highly-finished 
pictures of life. Something of the satirioal 
blood of the Russian Gogol runs in his veins. 
We feel throughout the book the presenoe of a 
nature which nas long suffered in silence under 
all the trifles and conventionalities which are 
dominant in Norway, and whioh enjoys the 
revenge of laughing at them heartily, From 
this one example we may confidently predict an 
important future for Ejelland. TM>phile 
Gautier once expressed a wish to publish a 
collection of critiques with the title, Ceux qui 
seront ciUbres. Were I to publish a similar one, 
I should with oonfidenoe assign Kjelland a place 
in it. Geobg Bbandes. 


ATYS. 

Across the roaring ooean, with heart and with eye 
of flame. 

To the Phrygian forest Atya in an eager frenzy 
came : 

And he leapt from his lofty vessel, and he stood in 
the groves of pine 

That circled round with shadows Oybelle’s mystic 
shrine i 

And there in a frantic fury, as one whose sense has 
flown. 

He robbed himself of his manhood with an edge of 
sharpened stone. 

But as soon as he felt his body bereft of its manly 
worth. 

And saw the red blood triokle on the virgin soil of 
earth, 

With his blanohed and womanish fingers a timbrel 
he gan to smite, 

-(A. timbrel, a shawm, Cybelle, thine, mother, 0 
thine the rite!) 

And he beat the hollow ox-hide with a furious 
feminine hand. 

As he cried in trembling accents to the listening 
Gallia band : 

“Arise, {away, ye Gallae I to Cybelle’s lofty grove 1 

Together away, ye straylings of our Lady of 
Dindyma’s drove I 

Who have sought with me, like exiles, a far and a 
foreign home: 

Who have borne with me the buffets of the sea and 
the fleeting foam : 

Who have followed me, your leader, through the 
savage storms of night: 

Who have robbed your frames of manhood in 
dainty love's despite. 

Make glad the soul of our Lady with the rapid 
mazy danoe. 

Away with slothful loitering. Together arise, 
advanoe 

To Cy belle’s Phrygian] forest, to the Goddess’s 
Phrygian home, 

Where ring the clanging cymbals, where echoes the 
bellowing drum. 

Where slow the Phrygian minstrel on his reed 
drones deep and dread. 

Where theMaenad tosses wildly her ivy-enoinotured 
head, 

Where the mystic rites of the goddess with piercing 
shrieks they greet, 

Where our Lady’s vagrant votaries together are 
wont to meet— 

Thither must we betake us with triply-glancing 
feet.” 

As thus to his eager comrades the unsexed Atys 
cries. 

In a sadden shriek the ohorus with quivering 
tongue replies; 
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The hollow timbrel bellow*, the tinkling cymbal* 

Up Ida% elope* the Gallae with feveri*h footatep* 
spring. . 

At their head goes frantic, panting, a* one whoee 
senses rove, 

With his timbrel, fragile Atys, their guide through 
the glimmering grove, 

Like a heifer that shuns, unbroken, the yoke s un¬ 
accustomed weight: 

And with hurrying feet impetuous the Gallae follow 
straight. . 

So, when Cybelle’s precinct they reached m the 
inmost wood. 

With over-travail wearied they slept without taste 
of food. 

On their eyelids easy slumber with gliding languor 
crept, 

And their spirit’s fanatic ecstasy went from them 
as they slept. 

But when golden-visaged Phoebns with radiant eyes 
again 

Surveyed the fleeoy aether, solid land, and roaring 
main, 

And with mettlesome chargers scattered the murky 
shades of night. 

Then Atys swift awakened, and Sleep fled fast from 
his sight. 

(In her bosom divine Pasithea reoeived the trem¬ 
bling sprite.) 

So, aroused from gentle slumber and of feverish 
frenzy freed, 

As soon as Atys pondered in his heart on his pas¬ 
sionate deed, 

And with mind undimmed bethought him where he 
stood and how unmanned, 

Seething in soul he hurried back to the seaward 
strand; 

And he gazed on the waste of waters, and the tears 
brimmed full in his eye; 

And he thus bespake his fatherland with a plaintive, 
womanish ory. 

“ Oh, fatherland that bare me! Oh, fatherland 
my home! 

In an evil hour I left thee on the boundless deep 
to roam. 

As a Blare who .flees his master I fled from thy 
nursing breast. 

To dwell in the desolate forest upon Ida’s rugged 
crest : 

To lurk in the snows of Ida, by the wild beast’s 
frozen lair: 

To haunt the lonely thiokets in the icy upper air. 

Oh, where dost thou lie, my fatherland, in the 
ocean's broad expanse ? 

For my very vision hungers upon thee to turn its 
glance. 

While my soul for a little moment is free from its 
frenzied trance. 

Shall I from my home be hurried to this grove so 
far away ? 

So far from my goods and my country, from my kith 
and my kin shall I stray ? 

From the games and the crowded market, from the 
coarse and the wrestling-plain ? 

Ah, hapless, hapless Atys, thou must mourn it 
again and again. 

For what form or fashion is there, what sex that I 
have not known? 

I was a child and a stripling, a youth, and a man 
full grown : 

I was the flower of the athletes, the pride of the 
wrestlers’ zone. 

My gates were thronged with comrades, my thresh¬ 
old warm with feet; 

My home was fair encircled with flowery garlands 
sweet, 

When I rose from my couch at sunrise the smiling 
day to greet. 

Shall I be our Lady’s bondmaid ? a slave at Cybelle’s 
hand ? 

Shall J be a sexless Maenad, a minion, a thing un¬ 
manned ? 

Shall I dwell on the icy ridges under Ida’s chilly 
blast! 

Shall I pass my days in the shadows that the 
Phrygian summits cast. 

With the stag that haunts the forest, with the boar 
that roams the glade ? 

Even now my soul repents me : even now is my fury 
staged.” 


From the rosy lips of Atys such plaint forth 
issuing flowed, 

And straight the rebellious message rose up to the 
Gods’ abode. 

From the brawny neck of her lions Cybelle loosed 
the yoke, 

And, goading on his fury, to the savage beast the 
spoke: 

*• Up, up! ” she cried ; “ daah onward ! Drive back 
with a panic fear, 

Drive back to the lonely wilderness the wretoh who 
lingers here ! 

Who dares to flee so lightly from the doom that I 
impose! .... 

t-.l , bah thy side in anger with thine own im¬ 
petuous blows ! 

Let the din of thy savage bellowing roar loud on the 
startled plain, 

And thick on thy tawny shoulders shake fierce thy 
shaggy mane! ” 

So threatening spake Cy belle and loosed from his 
neck the yoke, 

Anri the brute, himself inciting, with a roar through 
the thicket broke: 

And he lashed his side in anger, and he rushed to 
the hoary main, 

Till he found the fragile Atys by the shore of the 
watery plain: 

Then he gave one bound. But Atys fled baok to the 
grove aghast. 

There all the days of his lifetime as Cy belle's thrall 
he passed. 

Goddess ! mighty Goddess ! Cybelle ! who rulest 
Dindyma’s height, 

Far from my home, O Lady, let thy maddening 
wrath alight 1 

Upon others rain thy frenzy ! Upon others wreak 
thy might! 

Grant Allin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

OLD SLAVONIC. 

London: Oot. 6, 1879. 

May I say a few words in rejoinder to Mr. 
Morfill’s remarks on my note in their order ? 

(1) If his citation of Schleicher, Leskien, and 
Sohmidt, as against Miklosioh, Gaj, and Kopitar, 
be decisive of the point at issue, he has, cer¬ 
tainly, oonvicted me of “ begging the question ” 
in the matter of “ the affinities of the old 
Slavonic.” But M. CourriJre’s onslaught on 
the “ Illyrians” is not confined to a statement 
that Schleicher and his disciples have had the 
better of them. He asserts, without qualifies* 
tion or reserve, that Mikloeich’s proposed iden¬ 
tification of Slovene with the dead language of 
the Orthodox Bitual is altogether devoid of 
reasonable foundation, and, therefore, prima 
facie idle and worthless. I say that thisoharge 
is wholly unjust; and that it is a misrepresen¬ 
tation of facts, not the begging of a question. 

(2) Equal “stress” may “he laid upon the 
word SkAc/Sefuccl in support of the identification 
of modern Slovenish with Croatian” and 
Servian, and in support of its claims to be the 
truest representative of old Slavonic. It is 
one of the most important links in the chain of 
evidenoe as to the historical facts. That evidence 
is briefly as follows:—In my former note, I 
referred to a passage in Prooopius (De Bello 
Oothico, 1. iii., c. 14) as affording the strongest 
grounds for believing that the two chiefeet tribes 
of Jornandes’ Slavonic world (whioh was confined 
to the triangle with its apex at Novogorod and 
and its base between the sources of the Vistula 
and the mouth of the Dniester), the Antae and 
Solaveni, had originally oalled themselves Sorbs 
= Serbs (Sircipovs). The same passage states, 
without reserve, that these tribes had “a 
common and very barbarous language.” These 
Sorbs were the first Slavonians with whom 
the unhappy people of the Eastern Empire 
made acquaintance. They had appeared as the 
allies of the Bulgarians in devastating the Bal¬ 
kan peninsula in the fifth, and as the subjects 
of the Avar Chagan in the lands of the old 
“Hungarian Crown” in the sixth, century. 
They appear to have had a permanent settle¬ 
ment in modem Boumania up to the middle of 
the seventh. At the same time there were 
others of their kin settled on the sea-coast of 
the Adriatic, south of Salona, and on the 
Aegaean; these were the Slavs whose boats 
took part in the two sieges of Constantinople 
by the Avars. On a partial break-up of the 
power of the latter following the failure of the 
line of Bajan (a d. 630), some of the Slavs 
escaped from their yoke to “ the realm of 
Christ and Caesar,” while those Antae-Sclaveni, 
who appear to have preserved their inde¬ 
pendence in Boumania, migrated south of the 
Danube about the same time, to be shortly 
followed and subjugated by the Bulgarians in 
Moesia. There, two centqries later, Cyrjl an4 
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Methodios found conquerors and conquered 
speaking the language which has become 
crystallised in the Slavonic Ritual. The Vita 
8. Clementis fixes the name of this tongue for us. 
The Slavs who had escaped from the Avar yoke 
in the reign of Heraolins oalled themselves Chro- 
bati in the tenth oentury ( Constantine , 29-33). 
They had spread themselves down the Dalmatian 
coast (whence they had expelled an independent 
Avar State) as far as the earlier settlements of 
those Slavs whom the “ exeorable Cbugan ” of 
the Chronicon Paschale used up so ruthlessly at 
the siege of New Rome, A.p. 620. There was, 
also, a migration of genuine and self-styled 
Serbs from Bido-Serblia, beyond Turcia (Hun¬ 
gary), to the devastated Roman Marches about 
the same time. Whatever doubts there may be 
as to whether these last-named people spoke pre¬ 
cisely the same language as the Slavonio settlers 
in Moesia, Macedonia, Epirns, and Dalmatia, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that all the 
latter spoke exactly the same language, the 
S*Xo/9cvi«a of the Antae and 8daveni. The 
next neighbours to the descendants of the 
westernmost of these Slovenio-speaking dans, 
the Chrobati. are called—alone among Slavonic 
tribes—by the name of the old “ common, but 
very barbarous tongue.” They, like the Chro¬ 
bati, were once subject to the Avars; but they 
have never been an independent people 
at any time of their history, having 
failed in shaking off the oruel yoke of the 
Franks like the more fortunate Chrobati of 
Dalmatia. They have also always had a non- 
Slavonic population, in Carinthia, Styria and 
Austria, between them and the northern Slavs, 
whose ancestors revolted against the Avars and 
withstood the Merovingians under Samo. My 
personal opinion is that they were merely 
Chrobati who were separated from their 
brethren by their ill-fortune in the national 
war against the Franks. Their language con¬ 
tains “ archaisms,” and scholars of the greatest 
eminenoe contend, on philologioal grounds, that 
it resembles the old Slavonio more nearly than 
any other Slav tongue. Aooording to the 
rules of evidence reoeived in pedigree cases, I 
think the desoent of these Slovenes from the 
same stock as the Slavs of Moesia is made out, 
and that their separation from the parent- 
stem occurred, at latest, in the sixth oentury. 
Under the circumstances, I think that laymen 
who have heard the experts may refuse to go 
behind the facts (as to which the evidence 
satisfies them) and say that their verdict is that 
the "incongruities of Slovenish,” with Croatian, 
are differences of dialect, and not differences of 
language. 

(3) My estimate of the Slowack partisan, 
Schafarik’s, “calibre” differs so widely from that 
of Mr. MorfiU that a qualification by that now 
somewhat obsolete authority of an admission of 
a fact as to which there is abundance of con¬ 
firmatory and absolutely no qualifying evidence 
has less terror for me than he seems to suppose 
it is likely to have. As to his own hesitations, 
I would urge that he appears to have ante-dated 
the state of affairs under the Macedonian 
dynasty as far back as the reigns of Irene and 
Nioephoras I., in one of which we may reason¬ 
ably plaoe tiie birth of the Senator Leo, the 
father of Cyril. At least, the Emperor Leo YI. 
(De Tactica, Const., 18, § 99) points us to suoh 
a conclusion. 

(4) Except so far as it is personal to myself, 
I think that I have replied to this under (2). 

A. R. Fairfield. 


TWO PLACE-NAMES IN NENNIUS. 

71, Barber Bead, Sheffield : Oot. S, 1879. 

In the Historia Britonum, commonly quoted 
as the work of Nennius, there is what professes 
to be a list of “ the anoient cities of Britain.” 


The list varies considerably in the different MS. 1 
copies, but in its fullest form it oonsista of 
thirty-three names. The historical importance 
of this document has often been absurdly over¬ 
estimated. It certainly does not afford any 
authentic information respecting the state of 
Britain prior to the Roman, or even prior to the 
Saxon, invasion. If, however, we consider it 
simply as an enumeration of the towns whioh a 
Briton of the tenth oentury regarded in a vague 
way as “ ancient,” and for which he was able 
to quote British names whioh were in use among 
his countrymen, this list may be found of some 
little interest, if not to the historian, at least to 
the student of local nomenclature. It is from 
this point of view that I wish to submit to your 
readers some remarks on the identification of 
two of the towns catalogued by Nennius or his 
redactor. 

The first of these is Gair Ghiin Truis, which 
has been identified, on no satisfaotorv grounds, 
with Norwich (Venta), Winwiok, Winchester, 
and other places. It is generally supposed that 
the reading of the name is oorrupt; ana certainly 
it is not easy to feel confident of the correctness of 
a proper name occurring only once in one M8. 
of Nennius. However, I am inclined to think 
that in this case the genuineness of the reading 
is established by the coincidence of the textual 
form with a certain modern name. If we write 
gain truis in modern Welsh orthography it 
becomes gwyn-drwyt. I can scarcely doubt 
that this is the original of the modern river- 
name Windrush. It is well known that 
British names of towns were often formed by 
prefixing caer to a name of a river. Unless, 
as is possible, there were other rivers oalled 
Windrush besides the one in Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire. I should look for Cair Gain 
Truis at Bnrford or at Bourton-on-the-Water. 

If the identification I have suggested be 
correct, it is scarcely possible that truis oan be 
anything else than a Oymrio word for river or 
stream ( gwyn-drwys, white stream). I am not 
aware that any suoh word is known in Welsh, 
but possibly a trace of it may exist in the first 
syllable of Ptolemy’s river-name Trisanton. 

The other name with regard to whioh I 
have a suggestion to make is Cair Luit Coit 
(city of the gray wood). Henry of Huntingdon 
identifies this plaoe with Lincoln, and this 
identification does not seem ever to have been 
questioned. I suspect, however, that it rests on 
no better foundation than the slight (and, of 
oourse, in any case quite accidental) resem¬ 
blance in sound between Lincoln and Luitooit 
It is true that Oaerlwydgoed is given in Welsh 
dictionaries as an equivalent for Lincoln. But 
this is probably a piece of archaeology of the 
same stamp as Gaerludd for London or Oaer- 
garai for Doncaster. If there be no better 
grounds than are known to me for the attribu¬ 
tion of the name Cair Luitooit to Lincoln, I 
would offer the oonjecture that the city to 
which it really belongs may be Lichfield, in 
Anglo-Saxon Licedfeld. The former part of 
this name is evidently British, and the deriva¬ 
tion of it from Lhoyd-goed does not seem to 
involve any great difficulty, although this may 
perhaps not be the only or the most obvious 
etymon whioh could be suggested. 

I presume it is phonetically impossible to 
identify the Leotocetum of the Ravenna Geogra¬ 
pher with Llwyd-gotd, otherwise we might be 
able to interpret the Lactodorum of the Anto- 
nine Itinerary as Llwyd-ddwr, gray water. 

Henby Beasley. 


THE LEIGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIBBABY. 

Ltigh, Lwouhire : Oot. 6, 1879. 

In the interesting paper by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon upon "The Libraries of Lancashire and 
Cheshire,” read at the recent meeting of the 
Library Association in Manchester, and quoted 


in your last issue, it is stated that “ the largest 
grammar sohool library in Lancashire is tnat 
of Leigh, founded in 1719, and containing 2,000 
volumes.” I do not know from whenoe these 
figures were derived, but the books in the Leigh 
Grammar Sohool are certainly very far under 
the number named. There is little doubt but 
that at one period the library was far more 
extensive than at present, until time and that 
still greater foe to boo ks, carelessness, have 
reduced the list to some 120 volumes only. A 
detailed catalogue of these was given in the 
first series of Lancashire and Cheshire Genealogical 
and Historical Notes (pub. Leigh Chronicle), and 
full particulars of the library may be gathered 
from areoent leoture by Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S. A. 

W. D. Pink. 


SCIENCE. 

storm’s ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

Engelsh Filoloqi. Anvisning til et viden- 
skabeligt studium af det engelske sprog, af 
Joh. Storm, professor i romannk ogengelsk 
filologi ved Kristiania universitet. I , det 
levende sprog. (Christiania: Cammer- 
meyer.) 

In 1871 a new linguistic historical examina¬ 
tion for teachers was introduced in Norway, 
consisting of five groups, one of which is 
English and French, which are put on a 
footing of perfect equality with the classical 
languages. For the English-French group 
the requirements are a sound knowledge of 
the languages and literatures, with a special 
study of one author or period in each language, 
and a knowledge of the history of both 
languages, and their development from Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon respectively. The present 
work is, accordingly, intended to indicate to 
students the best methods and books for a 
profitable philological study of the English 
language, both practical and historical. 

The general principles followed by the 
author are clearly stated in his preface. He 
starts from the living speech, of which the 
literary language is often but a corrupt and 
artificial reflection, and then proceeds to the 
study of the older stages, leaving historical 
and comparative grammar till the last. Here 
Prof. Storm is in direct opposition to the 
German school, as represented by Koch and 
Matzner, who throw seventeenth-, eighteenth-, 
and nineteenth- century English into one 
chaotic mass, and entirely ignore the distinc¬ 
tion between artificial or traditional literary 
forms and the natural speech of a given 
period. Matzner’s failure to distinguish 
between the artificial and arbitrary genders 
of higher literature, and the genuine personi¬ 
fications of the spoken language, is a striking 
instance. Here, as elsewhere, we may say of 
his book, that it is a valuable storehouse of 
facts and citations, but that it either gives no 
idea at all, or else a false idea of the structure 
of the language. The English language, in 
fact, as described by Matzner, is an impossible 
monstrosity. Koch, as Storm remarks, 
equally ignores the living language, but gives 
a far dearer view of its historical development. 
Storm himself has evidently clearly grasped 
the fact that the different periods of English 
are really distinct languages, and that the 
difference between Elizabethan and nineteenth- 
century English is the same, except in degree, 
as between English and Anglo-Saxon, or 
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Italian and Latin. At the same time he 
expressly disclaims any opposition to the 
historical school, and by no means falls into 
the error of those English philologists who 
ignore history altogether, and attempt to 
classify languages on a purely empirical basis, 
and think to settle all the ultimate problems 
of philology by a cursory inspection of living 
dialects. He is, however, entirely at one 
with this school in insisting on the necessity 
of observation, and consequently of the culti¬ 
vation of practical phonetics, which is nothing 
but the science of linguistic observation. 

Storm has long been known as the foremost 
authority on the pronunciations of the Ro¬ 
mance languages, and his practical command 
of sounds is, as far as my experience goes, un¬ 
rivalled ; while his pronunciation of English 
and command of its idioms is so perfect 
that an ordinary observer might converse 
with him for hours without suspecting him to 
be a foreigner. The sketch of general 
phonetics which opens his book will, therefore, 
prove of the highest interest, not only to those 
for whom it is specially written, but also 
for all students of phonology. We have here 
a comprehensive summary of all the general 
literature of the science. Storm not only 
reviews the works of Merkel, Brueke, and 
Sievers—to the excellence of whose Grund- 
ziige he does full justice—but also, what is a 
new feature in a Continental treatise, gives a 
full account of the labours of the English 
school founded by Bell and Ellis. He is the 
first foreigner who has mastered and appre¬ 
ciated Bell’s Visible Speech. Of Bell’s vowel- 
system, as given in my Handbook of Phonetics , 
he says : “ There still remain difficulties and 
obscurities in this vowel-system, which future 
investigation will have to clear up, but 
we feel, nevertheless, that we stand before a 
science; we have left behind us that stand¬ 
point where the vowels were determined 
merely by ear and subjective impressions.” 
What sirikes me in Storm's criticism is its 
cosmopolitan breadth and impartiality—he 
never withholds praise, and never shrinks 
from blame. He is, for instance, very severe 
on me for assuming that French accent is 
normally on the first syllable, as first pointed 
out by Rapp, and confirmed independently by 
Prof. Cassal. With characteristic impartiality 
he prints my protest in full in his Appendix, 
and continues the controversy there. Storm 
does not seem to appreciate the real value of 
the Roman-letter notations of which Mr. 
Ellis’s palaeotype is the parent; he com¬ 
plains of their cumbrousness, but does not 
snfficiently consider the paramount importance 
oi having a system which can be worked by an 
ordinary printing-office. He has himself em¬ 
ployed some new types which are good as far 
as they go, but does not appear to realise the 
complete breakdown which would result 
from any attempt to carry out his principles 
consistently. 

The review of the pronouncing dictionaries 
will give English readers a vivid idea of the 
enormous obstacles our present unphonetic 
and irrational spelling oppose to the study 
and extension of our language. This section, 
as well as that on dictionaries in general and 
practical handbooks, is full of valuable 
original observations; and this is still more 
the case with those which treat of colloquial 


and vulgar English—where also we find a 
sketch of the Alford-Moon controversy—of 
Americanisms, and of the distinction between 
eighteenth- and nineteenth- centurv English. 
It may be noted that Storm is entirely opposed 
to Moon, and condemns the excessive 
conservatism of Grant White’s views on 
Americanisms. 

The student is then led back to the 
Klizahethan period. Special praise is given 
to Clark and Wright’s Select Plays of Shak- 
spere, and the excellent notes, which Storm 
puts above all other English commentaries he 
has seen. The language of the Bible is also 
fully treated of, in its contrast both to the 
ornate style of Shakspere and that of the 
present day. 

Additions and Corrections, covering 100 
pages, conclude the work. The extent of these 
is due mainly to the length of time taken up 
by the printing, and the mass of new mate¬ 
rial collected by the author. The next part 
will treat of the history of the language. 

It will be seen that, in spite of his advocacy 
of phonetics and the study of the living lan¬ 
guage, Storm’s tendencies are conservative: 
he does not advocate any revolution in the 
method of study generally, but confines him¬ 
self to indicating the best use of the existing 
means. Tet it can hardly be denied that the 
present method is an almost complete failure 
from a practical point of view. In the 
German universities the teaching of pronun¬ 
ciation, elocution, and the command of the 
spoken language generally, is delegated to 
inferior teachers, although these subjects 
require far greater natural gifts and training 
than the purely theoretical, historical, and 
literary teaching of the professors. The 
only sound method would be to begin with a 
thorough practical mastery of sounds gene¬ 
rally, which could be acquired with the 
greatest ease in childhood or even in early 
youth, and then proceed at once to the study 
of the colloquial language, which should be 
taught exclusively by a purely phonetic nota¬ 
tion in grammar, dictionary, and reading-book. 
When the colloquial forms are indelibly fixed 
in the memory, the learner can proceed to 
literature, the ordinary orthography being 
studied simply as part of the history of the 
language. The common method reverses 
this process, and thereby violates all laws of 
association, impressing on the learner's mind 
spellings and forms which directly contradict 
what he hears from natives and unsuccess¬ 
fully endeavours to reproduce himself. 

But to return to the work before us, we are 
only doing literal justice to its merits when wc 
say that its author combines historical know¬ 
ledge, phonetic training, and the power of 
observation, with an Englishman’s practical 
command of the spoken and written language 
—a combination which has hitherto been 
attained by very few Englishmen, and by no 
foreigner. This book is one which cannot be 
neglected by any English philologist, and its 
publication is the greatest boon to foreign 
students that could well be conceived. 

Hekby Sweet. 


Etudes synthitiques de Giologie expe rimen tale. 

Premiere Partie: Application de la Methode 

explrimentaledV Etude de divers Phenomenes 

fologiques. Par A. Daubrde. (Paris: 

Dunod.) 

•‘Natube,” says Leibnitz in his Protogaea, 
“ is only Art upon a large scale.” Suoh an 
assertion carries peculiar comfort to the student 
of experimental geology: it is not merely an 
encouragement to him to persist in his re¬ 
searches, but it is the very justification of 
those researches. If the operations of Nature 
were altogether different from the operations 
of the laboratory, there would at once be an 
end to all experimental geology. Differences 
there unquestionably are in the two cases, but 
for the most part they are differences of degree 
rather than of kind-differences which result 
from the feebleness of our powers when 
measured against the strength of Nature, and 
from the limited duration of our experiments 
compared with the almost limitless length of 
many natural operations. Thus, the experi¬ 
mentalist after all his toil may not be able to 
produce a crystal large enough to be seen with 
the naked eye, while the natural crystals of the 
same substance may perhaps be weighed by 
the pound. Yet, if the experimentalist has 
had due regard to the conditions which are 
likely to have occurred in Nature during the 
formation of the mineral in question, he nas a 
perfect right to put forward his microscopic 
crystal, and, when twitted with the meagre- 
ness of his results, to take up the aphorism of 
Leibnitz and reply that Nature is merely 
magnified Art. 

Against all geological experiments there 
may be urged the very obvious criticism that, 
though the products of the laboratory may 
be identical with the products of Nature, yet 
it does not by any means follow that the 
results in the two cases have been attained in 
one and the same way. It is, of course, pos¬ 
sible to reach the same goal by different roads. 
Not only may Nature and Art have used dif¬ 
ferent methods to attain the same end, but 
Nature herself is much too wealthy in re¬ 
source to work always along the same lines. 
If the experimentalist is fortunate enough to 
prepare, for instance, a specimen of quartz in 
his laboratory, what right has he to conclude 
that his artificial quartz has been formed in 
the same way as a piece of natural quartz, 
or that every piece of quartz in Nature has 
been prepared in the same way ? The 
value of experimental results must obviously 
depend, in large measure, upon the sagacity 
with which the experimentalist has selected a 
combination of conditions not unlikely to 
occur in Nature. In this respect the well- 
known researches of M. Daubree possess 
peculiar value. 

M. Daubree's experiments have now been 
carried on during the lifetime of a generation. 
Some of his researches have become classical, 
while others are scarcely known to the younger 
geologists, and are well-nigh forgotten by 
the older ones. A few years ago the author 
summarised the results of bis labours in a 
Eapport sur les Progres' de la Geologic 
experimentale, but the present work is a 
much more ambitious undertaking. M. 
Daubree has, in fact, gathered up most of his 
scattered papers, extending over thirty years, 
and has arranged them in a connected form, 
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incorporating, at the same time, much of the 
earlier Report. Here the reader may follow 
him in his patient efforts to produce artificially 
that carious assemblage of minerals so char¬ 
acteristic of tin-lodes, whether in Cornwall or 
in 8axony; or he may watch the chemist in 
his heroic researches on the action of highly- 
heated water upon silicates under enormous 
pressure. 

But M. Daubree has done much more tbart 
simply prepare this or that mineral in his 
laboratory. He has wisely taken advantage 
of experiments which have been going on for 
centuries in certain mineral-springs, where 
ancient coins of gold, silver, and copper, 
where lead-piping, old bricks, and other 
objects have been exposed to the action of 
warm saline solutions since the days of the 
Roman Empire. In such cases he has had 
the benefit of studying experiments which 
have been carried on, under conditions 
tolerably well known, for at least sixteen 
hundred years, and iu some cases the results 
have been peculiarly instructive; he has, in 
fact, caught a number of minerals in the very 
act of their formation. Thus, at Bourbonne- 
leB-Bains he has found an assemblage of 
minerals identical with those which occur in 
many copper-lodes. Another class of sug¬ 
gestive experiments are those in which M. 
Daubree has made use of mechanical forces, 
and has imitated the formation of pebbles, the 
fracture of rocks, and other like phenomena. 

Bulky as M. DaubrSe’s volume is, it forms 
only the first moiety of his entire work. In 
the volume which is now before us he limits 
himself to terrestrial geology, but in the 
succeeding volume he intends advancing to 
the consideration of cosmieal phenomena. In 
fact, the author’s well-known researches on 
meteorites are reserved for that purpose. 
Those students who seriously address them¬ 
selves to the study of the present volume, and 
duly realise its value, will look forward with 
pleasure to the appearance of the companion 
part, and will be anxious to soar with its 
author to things celestial. 

P. W. RudlSb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A New Table of British Strata .—Geologists may 
be glad to learn that Mr. Stanford has just 
issued a coloured table showing the order of 
superposition and the approximate thickness of 
the various stratified deposits which occur in 
the British Islands. The 'section, or table, has 
been prepared by Mr. J. B. Jordan, of the 
Mining Record Office, who has had peculiar 
facilities for obtaining accurate information from 
the authorities of the Geological Survey. The 
seotiou is drawn on a vertical scale of 3,000 feet 
to one inch. While most other tables of strata 
show the average thiokness of the formations, 
Mr. Jordan’s section shows, as far as is known, 
their maximum thickness; and herein, we 
believe, lies the special value of the new section. 
If a geologist wishes to gain some notion of the 
time occupied in the deposition of a particular 
formation—in other words, to learn what frag¬ 
ment of the earth’s history is represented by 
the formation in question—it is clearly not the 
mean but the maximum thickness that he 
requires. 

Discovery of a Crannog at Ardmore, Co. Water¬ 
ford .—The discovery of the existence of man 
in the pleistocene eaves of Cappage, Co. Water¬ 
ford, has led Mr. B. J. Usaher to look elsewhere 


for the records of prehistoric man, and his 
researches have been rewarded by the discovery 
of a crannog, or old lake-dwelling, in the 
submarine peat of Ardmore in the same oounty. 
Prior to Mr. Ussher’s examination, the remains 
were regarded as those of ancient salmon weirs 
or similar structures, and his discovery con¬ 
sequently shows the desirableness of examining 
accumulations of a like kind elsewhere, 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. Emil Wills has published an interest¬ 
ing pamphlet (Berlin: Weber) on the muoh- 
debated IXcos sat <£o/3os in Aristotle’s Poetics. 
He points out very forcibly the objections to 
the view of Ueberweg, which has reoeived the 
weighty support of Zeller, that the “ fear ” is a 
fear of the sufferings which may still be coming 
on the hero, and the hardly less serious diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the more generally accepted 
explanation of Lessing, which, holding that 
fear for one’s self is necessarily involved in the 
Aristotelean oonoeption of f A.tos makes <^x>/3os an 
otiose addition. Dr. Wille’s own interpretation 
is that the ekeos is an unselfish compassion, auoh 
as is felt at witnessing the Sufferings of the 
innocent, and the <^o/3ov a fear for ourselves, 
acoompanied by and arising out of oompassion 
for one who is our like. In this wav he gives 
a full force to all Aristotle’s words. The mean¬ 
ing whioh is ascribed to Ikcot is established by 
a very happy quotation of a passage from the 
Rhetoric —not that whioh has been usually 
pressed into the servioe from ii. c. 5, but a more 
significant one from c. IS. The little essay is 
a really valuable and admirably written contri¬ 
bution to the interpretation of the passage. 
Dr. Wille does not touch upon the meaning of 
the Katharsis ; probably he accepts as adequate 
the evidence whioh has convinced most scholars, 
that it must be taken as a metaphor borrowed 
from medicine. 

Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt has issued the 
third and last volume of his Synonymik d-r 
griechischen Spranhe (Leipzig : Teubner). In this 
volume he adds nine more classes of words to 
the nineteen treated in the two previous 
volumes, and raises the total number of sets of 
synonyms to 150. We have the same astonishing 
industry and width of reading whioh charac¬ 
terised the earlier portions of this great work; 
and the synonyms discussed certainly do not 
yield in interest to those previously handled. In 
dealing with the first group, the names of 
colours. Dr. Schmidt finds oooasion for a very 
sharp polemio against the advocates of a recent 
development of the colour-sense, as represented, 
for instance, in Prof. Noirrf’s latest work. The 
distinctions drawn are always based, wherever 
this is possible, on the results of comparative 
philology; but, as Curtins has recognised, the 
conjectures of philologists need to be con¬ 
stantly controlled by the facts of the usage of 
words, and these facts are supplied in abundanoe 
in Dr. Schmidt's work. In a Preface, marked 
by the same quaint and somewhat touohing 
egotism as those to his earlier volumes, the 
author holds out the hope of a manual of Greek 
and Latin synonyms for schools. Such a work 
is greatly needed in a generation that still has 
to rail back upon the antiquated Doederlein, and 
it is to be hoped that the wonderful good health 
and capacity for work on whioh Dr. Schmidt 
dwells with pride may hold out until this also 
is completed. 

A circular has been issued inviting philolo¬ 
gists and all interested in the preservation of 
distinctive languages, manners, and customs to 
aid in the formation of a society for the pre¬ 
servation of the Lithuanian language, whioh is 
being rapidly superseded by German, Polish, 
and Russian. The first meeting of the com¬ 


mittee for the formation of the society will be 
held at Tilsit on October 14, and students of 
languages are requested to notify their approval 
or aid to Oberlehrer Voelkel at Tilsit. The 
provisional committee includes the names of 
Profs, von Miklosioh, of Vienna; Nesselmann, 
of Eonigsberg; Pott, of Halle; and Mannhardt, 
of Danzig. 

The September number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society (Stanford) contains a paper 
by Mr. E G. Ravenstein on “ The Celtic Lan¬ 
guages in the British Lies : a Statistical Studv,” 
whioh was read so long ago as April 15. This 
delay is probably to be attributed to the labour 
of reproducing four excellent maps, coloursd to 
illustrate the subject. Starting from the oensus 
returns of 1871 as his basis, Mr. Ravenstein has 
been able to fill up their outlines from a mass 
of private information, obtained by means of 
circulars addressed to all those who were likely 
to possess local knowledge. The result is the 
most complete and the most scientifically com¬ 
piled statement we have of the extent to whioh 
Celtic languages are still spoken in this king¬ 
dom. The total number of Oeltio-speaking 
persons is placed at a little more than two 
millions, of whom 887,000 are Irish, 12,000 
Manx-men, 309,000 Sootoh, and 996.000 Welsh. 
The Welsh are thus found to be in an aotual 
majority; and from the comparative compact¬ 
ness of their country, the fervour of their 
patriotism, and the influence of their religious 
pastors, there can be tittle doubt that Mr. 
Ravenstein is right in oonoluding that Welsh is 
the one Celtic language which is destined to 
hold its own, as it is the only Oeltic language 
which has a living literature. Of many other 
interesting points suggested by Mr. Ravenstein's 
paper, whioh deserves to be studied by all philolo¬ 
gists, we can only refer to his two maps show¬ 
ing dearly how the use of Erse has shrunk 
between 1851 and 1871. 


FINE ART. 

OBLBBBATION OF THB EIGHTEENTH CENTENARY 
OF THB DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII. 

Naples: Sept. SI, 1879. 

It is now three or four years since the question 
arose of celebrating, under the auspioes of the 
Government, the eighteen-hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the terrible catastrophe whioh in the 
year 79 of our era destroyed the flourishing 
oities of Campania. Although the difficulty of 
carrying such a project into execution proved 
insurmountable, it did not seem right that 
absolutely nothing should be done. 

To gratify as well aB possible this general 
desire, Cav. Michele Ruggiero invited the 
members of various congresses now assembled 
in Naples, with other savants, to visit the 
monuments and assist at exoavations. The 
record of the meeting was subsequently to be 
preserved in a book published for the oooasion, 
and destined for dissertations on Pompeian 
matters. Although the celebration, appointed 
to take place on the 25th of September, 
assumed much smaller proportions when thus 
carried out than was imagined and desired 
by many, the oonoourse of visitors was very 
large. I do not mean to say that there has been 
any difficulty of locomotion in Pompeii to-day. 
Three or four thousand people in a city which 
possessed over 12,000 inhabitants, although 
only the half of the oity itself has been cleared, 
do not form a orowd so great as to present 
muoh impediment. The correspondents of the 
newspapers have no doubt already despatched 
telegrams giving full information on the 
matter. I will only say that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the presence of many celebrities 
and the speech of Signor Ruggiero, nothing 
extraordinary has taken plaoe in Pompeii. 
The exoayations have yielded no relics of im- 
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portance. I have witnessed the removal from 
a shop of some small bronze vases, a few broken 
amphorae, some sacks of carbonised pulse, a 
bronze balance, the foot of a marble table, and 
similar objects, whioh are not worth exhibition 
in the Museum. Elsewhere were found some 
pieces of glass, the skeleton of a fowl, some 
agricultural implements—in short, everything 
was of a commonplace kind. On the other 
hand, the assemblage of illustrious men on 
the occasion is worthy of record. Besides 
Senator Fiorelli, who represented the Govern¬ 
ment as Director-General of Museums and 
Excavations, Prof. Henzen, accompanied by 
various young archaeologists belonging to 
the Institute at Borne, assisted at the com¬ 
memoration, as well as the members of the 
Congress of National History, among whom I 
observed the president, Oommendatore Bonghi, 
and the learned Prof. Villari; the archaeologists 
Minervini, Salazaro, Salinas, de Petra, and 
Lanciani; manv artists of merited reputation, 
members of Parliament, magistrates, and a 
great number of curioei. I have been told 
that while Oav. Buggiero was reading his dis¬ 
course in the Basilica, a gentleman, mounted on 
one of the columns whioh afford a slight 
elevation, began to declaim some verses, 
apparently improvisations, and I was also 
informed that they were good; but I neither 
saw nor heard anything of the matter, not 
having suooeeded in approaohing the point at 
which the voice of Buggiero was audible, and 
having consequently preferred to read the dis¬ 
course, wnich was printed and distributed. 

The discourse in question was exceedingly 
well written. Buggiero, who for so many 
years has lived ooncealed in Pompeii wholly 
intent on the oare of the buildings of which he 
first brought about the discovery, under the 
guidance of Fiorelli, belongs to the small 
number who still preserve the taste for elegant 
learning. He is a man of perfect refinement and 
singular modesty. He first observed that the 
honour of addressing so distinguished an 
assembly belonged by right to Oommendatore 
Fiorelli, whose name was deservedly associated 
with that of the resuscitated city. After briefly 
touohing on the history of the excavations, 
which were commenced in 1748, when, by order 
of Charles ILL, the site of the anoient Stabiae 
was being sraght for, and recording the manner 
in which they were in the first place carried out, 
he went on to speak of the improvements intro¬ 
duced since 1860—from the time, that is to say, 
of the Bevolution—when Fiorelli was plaoed at 
the head of the works. Buggiero afforded 
a fresh proof of his remarkable modesty when, 
without mentioning his own name, he recounted 
what had been effected under his own ad¬ 
ministration since 1875—from the time 
when, in consequence of the summons of 
Fiorelli to a higher office at Borne, the entire 
direction of the Pompeian exoavations was 
entrusted to Buggiero. Of some of these 
more recent works Buggiero has given a more 
extended aooount in the volume printed in 
memory of the oelebration. This work bears 
the following title: Pompei e la Regione totter- 
rata dal Vetwrio nett' anno LXXIX. Memoria e 
notizia pubblicnte doll' ufficio tecnico degli scaci delle 
provincia meridionale (Napoli: Giannini). It is 
dedicated to the Minister of Publio Instruc¬ 
tion, with the observation that it has been 
desired to indioate, by this publication, the 
effect of the wise and diligent direction of the 
excavations of antiquities whioh have taken 
place during the last nineteen years, which have 
been also the years of the new Government. 
Since only a few copies of this volume have 
been presented, and it will not be easy to obtain 
careful notices of it, as some time must 
neoessarily elapse before it is brought to sale, 
it will he advisable to say a few words about it, 
a copy being fortunately in my possession. 


'Hie book is composed of two parts. In the 
first are to he found dissertations by Signors 
Buggiero, Oorcia, Brizio, Palmieri, Tiberi, 
Galante, Scacchi, Brazza, Bertolini, Ghirardini, 
Comparetti, Gomes, de Petra, and Fulvio. In 
the second are papers by Tasoone, Viola, and 
Sogliano. 

Sogliano and Viola dwell particularly on the 
history of the excavations whioh took place from 
1873 to 1878; and this narrative is suooeeded 
by that of Senator Fiorelli, published on the 
occasion of the Universal Exhibition of Vienna, 
where he was honoured with the first prize. 
Prof. Brizio has undertaken the reproduction 
of a painting of the domus Cornelia, and other 
illustrations have been contributed by Signori 
Corcia and Ghirardini. Prof. Gomes then treats 
of all the plants represented in the paintings of 
Pompeii, and Signor Tiberi gives a catalogue of 
the shells in the same. Prof. Brazza and his 
especial friend, Bertolini, have written on 
questions of epigraphy. Finally, I perused 
with great profit to myself the monographs re¬ 
lating to topographic and historical questions. 

The work of Oav. Buggiero. entitled Bette 
Eruzione del Veeuvio nel LXXIX., is of the 
highest importance. After alluding to the 
great difficulty of fixing the precise time at 
which the catastrophe occurred, he enters upon 
the discussion of a very interesting question 
—namely, that relating to the position of 
the anoient shore of the sea in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the destroyed city. Aooording to the 
records of Pliny and Seneca, the sea near Pompeii 
curved inwards to a considerable extent, while 
at present it is necessary to traverse at least 
two kilometres of the plain in order to reach 
the shore. Buggiero remarked that the learned 
Bossini thought it possible to define with pre¬ 
cision the point to whioh the sea had extended, 
and did not hesitate to maintain that it had 
washed the walls of the city on the western 
side. Although his opinion, adopted by Mazois 
and by others, was opposed by Garruoci, he 
still maintained that the underlying plain of 
Messigna was formerly covered by the sea, 
founding the assertion on the fact that at two 
kilometres from the present shore the masts of a 
submerged vessel had been discovered beneath 
the earth. Buggiero related that in the year 
1831 the naval engineer, Signor Giuseppe Negri, 
had been deceived by taking for the masts of a 
ship some tranks of cypress, similar to those dis¬ 
covered at a little distance in the plaoe where 
the Biver Sarno was artificially conducted to 
its present ohannel; and spoke of spots which 
he had caused to he explored in the neighbour¬ 
ing oountry, where he had found traoes of 
earth cultivated in the year 79, and to which, 
consequently, the sea could not have extended 
at the time of the catastrophe. In the hollow 
nearest to the amphitheatre, as indicated by 
the plan, are found 1-60 metres of vegetable 
earth, 1-63 of ashes and sand, 2-73 of lapillo 
bianco (white flint P), 2-30 of vegetable earth, 
and, finally, 6-50 of exceedingly ancient or 
prehistoric lava. On approaching more nearly 
to the sea, vegetable earth is found above 
various strata of sand, with fresh-water shells, 
until, at no great distanoe from the line 
of the railroad to Oastellamare, sea shells are 
discovered. But, in the opinion of Buggiero, 
the water did not recede in the year 79 as a direct 
consequence of the catastrophe—that is, from 
its place being filled up by matter thrown out 
from Vesuvius—but the transformation was 
gradually effected in the course of centuries, 
the inundations of the Biver Sarno, which, till 
a few years back, flowed uncontrolled over 
the oountry, contributing to the result. 

I should have to repeat all the other 
patient observations made by Buggiero on 
the examination of the pulse and the fruits 
discovered in Pompeii in order to enter on the 
other question—that of the precise time at 


whioh the catastrophe occurred. He inclines to 
place it in the autumn season of the year 79, 
relying on the circumstance that, aooording to 
the objects discovered, the vintage had already 
taken plaoe. 

Nor oan I recapitulate in a suitable manner 
the other facta cited by him in demonstration 
of the manner in which the eruption took plaoe, 
and of the effects produced by it, in refutation 
of the opinions of those who speak of fire and 
burning matter as thrown forth by Vesuvius. 
Nevertheless, if many arguments tend to prove 
that the city was overwhelmed by flints and 
ashes, without fire of any kind, the fact that 
muoh glass was discovered distorted and 
crashed, and sometimes with stones adhering to 
it, andalso many walls of a yellow oolour con¬ 
verted into red by the action of fire, serves to 
oontradiot this opinion. In some additional 
observations he expresses his desire that further 
study should be made of the composition of the 
glass, and of the oauses, if there exist others than 
that generally assigned, which have effected the 
transformation. In the meantime, he records 
with pleasure the opinion of Prof. Guisoardi 
on the lightnings whioh are' frequent during 
volcanic eruptions, on whioh subject Prof. 
Soaoohi has written a letter of great authority, 
published in pp. 117-130 of the first part of 
the new volume. 

Prof. L. Palmieri, Direotor of the Observatory 
of Vesuvius, has contributed a note entitled, 
“ On Vesuvius in the Times of Spartaous and 
Strabo, and on the Principal Change which took 
place in it in the Year 79 of our Era,” demon¬ 
strating that Vesuvius was a single mountain, 
namely, the present Monte di Somma, beneath 
which extended a plain showing manifest indica¬ 
tions of the fires which had previously burned 
there, the mouth of the volcano having opened 
at that spot in prehistoric times. In the midst 
of this plain arose in 79 the present cone, which, 
continually rising by degrees, has thus attained 
its present height. 

Prof. Comparetti, turning his attention to 
Herculaneum, has written a monograph en¬ 
titled La Villa dei Pieoni in Ercolano e la 
eua Biblioteca (pp. 159-176). The profound 
study whioh he has devoted to the anoient 
writings found in Herculaneum has led him 
to the conclusion that the villa in which 
were discovered the papyri, among whioh pre¬ 
dominate the works of the philosopher Philo- 
demos, must have belonged to the friend and 
protector of the above-mentioned philosopher, 
viz., to Oalpurnius Piso, who was consul in the 
year 58 b.c., and whose portrait is identified by 
Prof. Oomparetti in the bronze bust (for a long 
time considered the portrait of Seneca) which 
was discovered in the villa itself. Here 
also was discovered that other bronze bust, 
with hair descending in small locks over the 
forehead, whioh was considered at first the por¬ 
trait of an Egyptian King, then of a Queen, but 
whioh Comparetti reoognises as the effeminate 
A. Gabinius, the colleague of Calpurnius in 
the consulate. The conclusions of Prof. Oom- 
aretti are based in great measure on official 
oouments relative to discoveries in the city of 
Herculaneum published by Prof, de Petra 
(pp. 251-271), who has added a plan of the 
villa, which is a truly magnificent one, and 
worthy of the noble family who were its 
possessors. 

Of great importance, also, is the work entitled 
Delle Fornaci e dei Eorni pompeiani (pp. 273-291), 
by the engineer Fulvio, who has accurately ex¬ 
amined all the varieties of these constructions 
existing in Pompeii in order to discover the 
urposes to whioh they were destined. Finally, 
ignor Cav. Tascone (part ii., pp. 3-6) has given 
his aooount of the geodetio and topographical 
works relating to Pompeii. F. Barxabei. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We hare pleasure in announcing that Mr. P. Q. 
Hamerton will be one of the candidates for the 
Fine Arts ohair in connexion with the Edin¬ 
burgh University. 

Db. Paul Richter has been oarefully study¬ 
ing the MSS. of Lionardo da Yinoi in the 
Boyal Library at Windsor, and has at length 
mastered the difficulty of the stenographic 
handwriting. He will give the result of his 
investigations in his promised Life of da Yinoi 
to be published in “illustrated Biographies of 
Great Artists.” * Some of fhe disooveries he has 
made are of considerable importance, and will 
be welcpmed by all who ere interested in the 
literature of art. 

Mb. William Terebuok has in the press, 
for parly publication, a pamphlet on William 
Daniels, an artist of the Rembrandt order, who 
has five portraits—one of Charles Kean as 
Hamlet—in South Kensington. 

A society of women painters has been 
formed at Manchester, where it is proposed to 
hold shortly an exhibition of the works of 
female artists. 

Messes. Bickers and Son will publish in 
October Pottery and Porcelain: a Guide to Col¬ 
lector*, by Frederick Litchfield, illustrated with 
numerous woodouts of ancient, Benaissanoe, and 
modem ceramics. 

The Prince Borghese is about, it is stated, to 
enlarge his celebrated gallery bv adding to it a 
• suite of rooms situated on the first floor of his 

£ ice. In these will be placed various works 
t have not hitherto been exhibited, and also 
some of the great master-works of the collec¬ 
tion, for it is feared that these latter may 
possibly suffer in the old lower galleries from 
the damp arising from the Tiber. 

We learn from the New York Herald that the 
American sculptor, Mr. J. 8. Hartley, has 
finished a model for a bronze statue of the poet 
Bryant which it is proposed to erect in the 
Central Park, New York. The figure is seated 
on a rustic arm-chair, and on the sides of the 
pedestal will be bas-reliefs taken from the poems, 
Thanatopsis and Tlw 8tream of Life. 

The working staff on mosaio of the national 
manufactory of Sfevres have recently been 
moved to the Panthdon at Paris, where they 
will be engaged, under the direction of M. 
Boggeei, on the decoration of the apse. The 
subject for reproduction in mosaio is a work by 
Hdbert, which depicts angels presenting Joan 
of Arc and Ste.-Gdndviuve to a seated Christ. 

The French Minister of Fine Arts has en 
trusted M. Fdlix Bdgamey, who will shortly 
start on a tour to Japan, with a commission to 
study the organisation of instruction in design 
in the United States. M. Bdgamey was 
formerly professor in the National School of 
Design at Paris, and is the brother of the 
military painter, Guillaume Bdgamey, who 
died last year. 

The administration of the Gobelins at Paris 
announces this year for the first time a prize of 
13,000 fts. (£600) for a pioture representing 
" the Genius of Arts, Sciences, and Literature 
in Antiquity.” The winning design will be 
reproduced in tapestry, and will decorate the 
Salle Mazarin in the National Library. 

M. J. Pereihe has lately presented to the 
Louvre a masterpiece of the Spanish school 
which came from the collection of Louis- 
Philippe. It is a picture painted and signed 
by Tristan, the pupil of Greco and the master 
or Yelasquez, representing St. Francis in Ecstasy. 

We have received a letter authoritatively 
correcting a statement in the last number of 
the Academy (which was expressly said to be 
given on the authority of the Chronique det Arts) 


that the portrait of the Duchess of Gloucester 
in the collection of the late Countess Walde- 
grave had been bought by the Duo d’Aumale. 
This picture was specifically bequeathed to the 
Duo d'Aumale by the countess. 

Mb. A. Lano brings to a conclusion in the 
current number of the Portfolio, to the regret 
of most of his readers, his clever and brilliant 
sketches of Oxford life under its many aspects 
and variations of character. Mr. Lang has 
shown much subtlety of perception in dealing 
with the various shades of belief and opinion 
that have had birth, growth, and death in Ox¬ 
ford ; and it is with dear insight that he recog¬ 
nises that at the present day “the age in 
Oxford, as in the world at large, is the age of 
collapsed opinions.” Scepticism is everywhere 
at work, and even Oxford enthusiasts are fain 
to acknowledge that “the world is wider than 
their system. The etchings given in this 
number are from a pioture called The Visit, 
by F. Defr egg er, and Tffley Mill, by Brunet 
Debaines. We have also a good Amand-Durand 
reproduction of Diirer's Melencolia, a oon- 
oeption we cannot agree with Mr. Hamerton in 
thinking “ spoiled,” even from the aesthetic 
point of view, by the confusion of objects that 
lie about The ladder, perhaps, as interfering 
with the weird view over sea and shore, one 
cannot help wishing away, but all the other 
objects contribute to the effeot as well as to the 
meaning of the plate. 

The second volume of Cassell's Magazine of 
Art is completed this month. We are glad to 
hear that this excellent little magazine has met 
with all the success that it deserves, for it has 
more than fulfilled the promises it made when 
it began. It is, in truth, a wonder how so many 
really good illustrations can be given at such a 
small cost, and the wonder is increased when 
we find the editor promising to enlarge the 
magazine by several pages next month without 
alteration of price. 

The model of the equestrian statue of 
Napoleou IH.j a grand work by the Chevalier 
Barzaglia, whioh is to be erected at Milan, has 
been deposited in the Galli foundry in the 
Yia Oavour at Florence, and will shortly be cast 
in bronze. 

In the Gazette dee Beaux-Arts this month we 
have again scarcely anything but continuations 
of artioles already notioed, a great part of the 
number being given to the exhibition of drawings 
by old masters at the Boole dee Beaux-Arts. The 
Marquis deChennevieres now finishes bis detailed 
criticisms of these, but not having been able 
to notice the works he had himself contributed, 
M. Charles Ephrussi has added an appendix 
describing about thirty drawings, mostly by 
Italian masters, from theOhennevidres collection 
M. Doranty, criticising the exhibitions of the 
Boyal Academy and Grosvenor Gallery, bestows 
but a scant measure of praise even upon our 
greatest artists. He finds M. Fantin-Latour' 
harshly realistic portraits of the Famille D. 
superior to all efforts at portraiture among our 
painters, though he acknowledges that Millais 
has painted Gladstone “aveo un admirable 
sentiment de la vie et du feu intelleotuel ohez 
l'homme.” The Scotch landscape painters also 
evoke a certain amount of admiration, and Mr. 
Cecil Lawson is pointed out as probably 
destined to become a great painter. 

A school of art was opened last week at 
Kidderminster. The building was erected by 
publio subscription, but the ground for it was 
given by a former mayor of the town, who has 
also presented the land for a future science 
school. Kidderminster already boasts of a 
number of art students, and it is hoped that this 
new school will give a further impetus to art 
training and conduce to the improvement of the 


great carpet manufacture for which the town is 
noted. 

The retrospective Exhibition of Fine Art at 
Florenoe, which was announced to be held next 
month, has been postponed until next year. 

An ancient recumbent figure, believed to be 
the effigy of an ancestor of the Penrhyn family, 
has been discovered beneath the ohapter-house 
of Bangor Cathedral daring the restoration to 
whioh this beautiful building is now being 
subjected. 

A congress of engineers is now being held 
at Naples, and an interesting exhibition 
occupies several of the halls in whioh the 
seotions meet. In the first hall are shown 
materials of construction of Italian origin; an d 
in the seoond numerous meohanical appliances 
and instruments, among them being a theodolite 
manufactured in Italy exactly on the model of 
one made in London, but at half the cost. 
The drawings are of considerable interest, 
being executed with admirable taste and skill. 
There are several by Yanvotella, the architect 
of the palace at Caserta; and there is a mag¬ 
nificent design by Signor Alvino for the fagade 
of Santa Mana del Fiore, thought by most people 
to be very superior to that now in course of 
erection. Besides these, there are drawings of 
bridges, plans of cities, and other topographical 
works having interest for engineers. The 
oongress will continue its sittings for some time, 
and it is to be hoped that during its course 
the members will resolve on doing all in their 
power to arrest the shameful destruction of 
works of art that is now going on through 
Italy, and which is bringing the country into 
discredit both at home and abroad. 


MUSIC. 

The Life of Mozart. Translated from the 
German work of Dr. Ludwig Nohl by Lady 
Wallace. 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

The translator of these volumes has placed 
English musicians under deep obligations by 
the valuable additions to the literature of the 
art contributed by her during recent years. 
As we have frequently pointed out, we cannot 
compare with either France, Germany, or 
Italy in the richness and variety of works 
relating to the history and the practice of 
music, although of late a disposition has 
manifested itself to make! amends for a long 
period of indifference and neglect. The sub¬ 
ject of the present volumes is one, however, 
that has seriously engaged the attention qf 
English bibliographers. The Life of Mozart 
by Edward Holmes is as good an example of 
musical biography as may be found in any 
language, and the new edition recently pub¬ 
lished under the editorship of Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout will be found more serviceable to the 
student than the work of Dr. Nohl now under 
notice. In his preface the present author, 
while paying a just tribute to the invaluable 
treatise of Otto Jahn, takes exception to the 
strictly scientific nature of that work, pleading 
the absence of such interest as accrues from a 
study of the inner life and personality of the 
man as an excuse for supplying that want in a 
new biography. As this is the avowed aim 
of Dr. Nohl, it would be idle to complain 
because the book does not furnish a clear and 
definite exposition of the steady development 
of Mozart’s genius as a musician, or does not 
add anything to that which we already know 
concerning the origin and history of his works. 
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The chief danger to be feared from handling 
the subject in the way here indicated is the 
temptation to degenerate into hero-worship, and 
incidentally to render injustice to others whose 
influence may have been accidentally inimical 
to the subject of the memoir. It cannot be said 
that Dr. Nohl has altogether steered dear ol 
this defect. That Mozart’s weaknesses were 
more of head than of heart may be gladly 
conceded. His joyous, careless nature lea 
him to regard life in any but a serious mood. 
His replies to the anxious advice respecting 
his monetary affairs and business arrange¬ 
ments addressed to him by his prudent and 
worldly-wise father are marked by insouciance 
and an air of easy confidence in his own 
powers. Not until the closing years of his life 
do we find him keenly alive to the stern realities 
of existence. But even in his latest corre¬ 
spondence there is, mixed up with sad con¬ 
fessions of failure and defeated hopes, ample 
evidence of surviving buoyancy of Spirit, only 
too ready to kindle into active life upon the 
slightest encouragement. Child-like as he 
was, however, in the every-day affairs of life, 
no more earnest woiker in his art ever 
breathed than Mozart, and not one of the 
great masters of music had a stronger convic¬ 
tion of the divine mission given him to 
execute. From the oft-quoted occasion when, 
as a child of four, he vainly endeavoured to 
execute a concerto of bis own composition in 
the presence of his father and Sebachtner, the 
Court trumpet-player, until the time ht 
bewailed his approaching death at a moment 
when he had discovered what could be accom¬ 
plished in music, we observe the same leeling 
of conscious strength. “ I am a great 
favourite here,” he writes from Munich (1777), 

“ and how much more so should I become it 
it were in my power to elevate the national 
lyric stage of Germany f And that I should 
certainly do, for on hearing the German melo¬ 
drama I felt a violent inclination to write.” 
A disposition simple in its very pride and 
loveable even in its faults may well evoke sym 
pathy and forbearance in tbe biographer; bu 
Dr. Nohl has committed an error in pre 
seiiting his hero as a species of demi god, pos¬ 
sessed of all the virtues, and worthy of pagi 
after page of extravagant laudation. Tfct 
stilted and rhapsodical style of utterano- 
adopted in this work is regrettable because it 
defeats its purpose—that of rescuing tht 
fame of Mozart from the calumnies invents 
by unscrupulous rivals and opponents in ai 
age remarkable for its lack of artistic morality 
In order to realise the almost unspeakabh 
depths of degradation to which musicians liar 
to descend in the last centuiy, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that in Germany there wai 
no musical public as we understand the term 
Tbe leading composers were generally pen 
stoners in the households of the nobility, ant 
were entirely dependent for support on tht 
whims of a clique of dilettanti. In Soutl 
Germany there was little or no national feelin> 
for music. The severe grandeur ol Bach wa: 
as yet unknown in Vienna, Salzburg, Mann 
heim, or Munich, and the Italian school, thougl 
far advanced in its decadence, still reigDed 
triumphant. To contend against this adverse 
current was the hard destiny of Mozart, and, 
though his genius eventually triumphed, the 
struggle cost him his life. Dr. Nohl would 


have rendered his work more interesting had 
be availed himself to a greater extent of the 
master’s correspondence, which depicts clearly 
enough the workings of his mind, and spared 
us some of his own speculative reflections. 
Especially vain is the attempt to gain an 
insight into a composer’s train of thought by 
an examination of his works. We are told, 
for instance, that “the energetic struggles 
with himself, the manly firmness battling 
with the passionate wish of his heart, are 
elearly portrayed in the first movement 
[of the sonata in A minor], which indicates 
the spiritual type of that struggle between 
inclination and duty with which Wolfgang 
was at that time assailed.” The probability 
is that no one would have been more astonished 
than Mozart himself at learning that his 
music conveyed all this. While dealing with 
points whioh seem to call for adverse criticism, 
it is necessary to call attention to certain 
typographical errors which may be expunged 
in any future edition of the book. Taking 
them in the order in which they occur, the 
first is the date of Mozart’s earliest travels 
with his father and sister, whioh is given as 
1772 instead of 1762. A letter written from 
Salzburg to Padre Martini at Bologna is 
dated September 4, 1770, instead of 1776. 
It was in July 1781, not 1782, that the 
composer received the libretto of Die Ent- 
fiihrung ; and a similar error occurs with respect 
to the date of a letter written to his father 
in which he disavows any intention of marry¬ 
ing. Chapter vi. volume ii., is headed “ The 
Marriage of Figaro, 1736,” instead of 1786. 
The salary offered him by the King ol Prussia 
was 3,000, not 1,000 dollars. We are told 
that the first performance of Die Zauberflote 
took place on November 30, 1791, with 
Mozart himself at the piano; and a little 
farther, that he died on November 6 in that 
year! The opera was actually produced on 
September 30, and the composer breathed his 
last on December 5. It is quite possible, ol 
course, that these misprints do not occur in 
the original German, and, in any case, it 
would have been advisable, in speaking ol 
musical works, to have adopted English 
nomenclature in the translation. We read ol 
the quartet in D sharp major, the concerto in 
B, and so forth. Still, in spite of the defects 
noted, this Life of Mozart is an interesting 

book. Theintenseearnestness,nay,enthusiasm, 

of the author shines in every line, and renders 
his work on the whole very pleasant reading. 
Certainly, musicians will not readily cavil at 
the estimate placed by Dr. Nohl on Mozart. 
I'o overrate the services rendered to music by 
the Salzburg genius would be impossible. 
Far as we may bave advanced since his time 
in the knowledge of the infinite capabilities 
of music, a wholesome lesson may be learned 
f»y reverting occasionally to the pure utterances 
of Mozart whenever our sense of beauty is 
in danger of being dulled. A noble monu 
ment to his gnatuess is even now being 
rai-ed iu the new and splendid edition ol his 
works ; snd in piesence of sm h a (act we can 
afford to forgive the folly of tho e who, when 
he lived, esteemed him lightly and i referred 
men of infinitely tuulltr cappci'.y. 

Hesit F. Frobt. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Key to Domesday, exemplified by an 

Analysis and Digest of the Dorset Survey. 

By Rev. R. W. Eyton, M.A. (Taylor & Co.) 
The Court, Household, and Itinerary of King 

Henry 11. By the same Author. 

That consummate antiquary, Mr. R. W. 
Eyton, the author of The Antiquities of 
Shropshire, has broken fresh ground in two 
fields of learning which hare hitherto been 
imperfectly explored, and has produced two 
quarto volumes of singular interest and 
importance to students of Domesday and of 
the eventful reign of Henry II. 

A Key to Domesday, showing the Method 
and Exactitude of its Mensuration . . . 

exemplified by an Analysis and Digest of the 
Dorset Survey, is one of those few books in 
which the text literally fulfils the promise of 
the title-page, for the precise meaning of the 
phraseology and technicalities of Domesday- 
book in general is deduced from a minute 
and elaborate analysis of the Dorset Survey of 
1086 compared with the Dorset Gheld-Roll 
of 1084, whilst the results are digested in a 
series of topographical and statistical tables 
which enable the reader to identify at a glance 
every hundred, borough, manor, and parish in 
Dorset, and at the same time to define and 
compare their ancient and modem conditions. 
The identification was beset with difficulties 
from the puzzling custom which prevailed in 
this county of calling all the villages which 
happen to stand on the same stream by the 
same local name. There are no less than 
thirty-five Winterbornes and fifteen Tarents in 
the Dorset Domesday, but Mr. Eyton’s in¬ 
genuity has discovered some clue in each case 
which has enabled him to distinguish them all. 

Domesday-book is a mine of information, 
abounding with materials for history, which 
has been so little worked by skilled explorers 
that a commentator with Mr. Eyton’s accu¬ 
rate knowledge of the period could scarcely 
fail to bring to light a mass of new facts to 
illustrate the social and political condition of 
England in the reign of the Conqueror. 
He has worked upon the sound and scholar¬ 
like principle that Domesday is its own 
best interpreter, and that the rules and 
methods which governed the Survey can 
only be understood by a close study of the 
record itself. The system pursued in different 
counties by different sets of commissioners 
was by no means uniform, and the contrasts 
are often as instructive as the parallelisms. 
He has, therefore, verified and illustrated the 
formulae commonly used in the Dorset Survey 
by reference to the Surveys of other counties, 
and his lucid explanation of the principles of 
mensuration of land, and of its distribution 
in hides for the purpose of assessment to the 
Danegeld, are positive additions to historical 


knowledge. The precise definition of the 
Domesday hide had hitherto been regarded as 
an insoluble problem, because it was assumed 
that the hide indicated a constant area. But 
Mr. Eyton has proved to demonstration that 
the hide was a term denoting fiscal value 
rather than areal quantity, and he has thus 
cleared up the difficulty arising from the 
enormous variation of the acreage in different 
hides which has always puzzled students of 
Domesday. For example, the little manor 
of Hammoon, containing 677 acres, was rated 
as five hides, whilst the great manor of 
Puddletown, extending over 4,126 acres, was 
assessed as half a hide, which can only 
be explained by the theory that the hide was 
a measure of assessment and not of acreage. 
Mr. Eyton’s demonstration of the system on 
which hides were reckoned amounts to a dis¬ 
covery and definition of the principles on 
which the surveyed land was assessed for 
taxation by the Anglo-Norman Exchequer; 
whilst the changes in the ownership of estates 
between 1084 and 1086 are suggestive of 
many genealogical details hitherto unsuspected 
by historians. But the most striking and 
original feature of Mr. Eyton’s essay is the 
mass of material which he has collected by 
actual calculation of the figures in Domesday 
to enable his readers to realise the population 
and distribution of Dorset in the reign of the 
Conqueror, and to compare them with existing 
conditions. The measurements of Domesday 
are more often lineal than superficial; but 
there is no substantial difficulty in this, for, 
although the lineal acre and its multiples, 
the quarantine and league, are no longer in 
use, they are easily translated into their super¬ 
ficial equivalents, and the superficial acre and 
perch of Domesday are identical with the 
modern standard. The Dorset of Domesday 
contained 632,900 acres, which were distri¬ 
buted in 2,650 hides or g-mm-hides. The 
hides varied considerably in extent in different 
hundreds, but the average hide of the whole 
county was represented by 239 acres, which is 
highly convenient for the purpose of rough 
calculations of Domesday rentals, as the 
average rent of mixed land in Dorset was 
Id. an acre, and therefore the whole number 
of hides produced a rental of as many pounds. 
The King was, as usual, the largest landowner 
in the county, and the royal demesnes in¬ 
cluded 365 hides, which are nearly one- 
seventh of the whole. Next to him came the 
Bishop of Salisbury, with 259 hides, and then 
the King’s half-brother, Robert Count of 
Moreton, with 159 hides. The Abbess of 
Shaftesbury, with 167 hides, and the Abbots 
of Cerne and of Milton, with 125 hides each, 
stood next in the scale; and many readers will 
be astonished to find that the Church pos¬ 
sessed considerably more than a third of the 
whole county, and that her patrimony was 
greater in value and extent than the estates 
of all the barons and tenants-in-chief put 
together. Expressed in decimals, the distri¬ 
bution of Dorset was as follows :— 

The King was the owner of .. 13-5 parts 

The Church .. 39' ,, 

The barons (thirty-three in 
number) .. .. .. 37- ,, 

The King’s thanes and small 
landowners.10-5 „ 

100- parts 


Mr. Eyton’s elaborate tables set forth every 
estate in the county with full details of men¬ 
suration and tenure, showing the English 
owner in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
and distinguishing the landowner named in 
the Gheld-Rolls from the Domesday tenant- 
in-chief. His calculations are so accurate 
and minute, and involved such enormous 
labour, that it seems hypercritical to complain 
of an omission; but it would have been a 
valuable and interesting addition to his 
parochial tables if they had contained another 
column showing the Domesday rental of each 
estate. For, although the 2,650 hides pro¬ 
duced a revenue collectively of as many 
pounds, the variation in value and extent 
makes it unsafe to rely on this test in par¬ 
ticular cases. I observe, for example, that 
the thirty-eight hides of Edward of Salisbury 
produced £70 per annum and the twenty- 
two hides of Ro.bert Fitzgerald £30 per 
annum, while the nine hides of Walscin de 
Douai produced only ' £6 per annum, the 
thirteen hides of William de Falaise only £8 
per annum, and the eleven hides of Ida 
Countess of Boulogne only £4 1*. These 
examples are taken haphazard, and there are 
others in which the average rent of £1 a 
hide is better sustained, for the ninety-two 
hides of William de Ow are valued at 
£90 10«. per annum and the thirty-six hides 
of Hugh Lupus Earl of Chester at £34. 

Mr. Eyton reckons the adult male popula¬ 
tion of Dorset in 1086 at 9,000. According 
to the census of 1871, the males of all ages 
in Dorset were 95,616. Taking off 50,616 
for infants and minors, the present number 
of adult males will be 45,000, so that the 
population in this county has only increased 
fivefold in eight centuries. On the other 
hand, the average rent of land has increased 
from about 1 d. per acre per annum to 2 Is. 
per acre, so that rent has increased at a rate 
nearly fiftyfold faster than population. This 
is understating the case considerably, for it is 
assumed that the money of Domesday was of 
only the same value as our own; wherea*, in 
point of fact, the Domesday shilling, which 
represented the rent of twelve acres of mixed 
land, would then have purchased two store 
sheep or a quarter of blended wheat aud rye, 
and would therefore have the same purchasing 
power as 35*. or 60*. of our own day, according 
as we measure the value of money by the price' 
of live stock or of cereals. The result is that, 
if we compare the Dorsetshire of 1086 with 
the Dorset of 1871, it will be found that the 
population has increased 500 per cent., the 
price of corn and cereals about 3,500 percent., 
and the price of live stock about6,000 per cent.; 
while the rent of land has risen 24,000 per 
cent, in denominational value, which must be 
multiplied by sixty if the real value is calcu¬ 
lated from the price of live stock, or by thirty- 
five if the price of com be taken as the basis. 
This remarkable increase in the value of land 
as compared with that of produce is a striking 
proof of the enormous improvement in point 
of cultivation and productiveness which agri¬ 
culture has effected in Dorset since the era of 
Domesday. 

The Court, Household, and Itinerary of 
King Henry II. is a book without precedent 
or example in literature from the novelty of 
plan and minuteness of detail with which 
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the events of the period are digested in annals. 
Mr. Eyton deliberately disclaims all preten¬ 
sions to be more than an honest and diligent 
compiler of facts, and therefore his History of 
the reign of Henry II. is strictly confined to 
a bare statement of accomplished facts and 
their dates, who did them, when and where 
they were done, and what was thought or said 
about them by contemporaries. He excludes 
all consideration of personal qualities or con¬ 
duct, and “ only affects to supply a broad 
basis of facts, references, dates, places, names, 
and documents for the use of some genuine 
and impartial historian who may come here¬ 
after to review the reign and biography of 
Henry Fitz Empress.” History written in 
this fashion is undoubtedly safe from the 
“ suspicion which attaches to essayists, 
sophists, and partisans; ” but these are 
negative merits, and the dry bones of history, 
divested of human interest, labour under the 
positive disadvantage of being absolutely 
repulsive to the general reader, while they 
are consulted for instruction rather than read 
for pleasure by the few who can appreciate 
their freedom from error. The patient inge¬ 
nuity and accurate learning which Mr. Eyton 
has employed in executing his labour of love 
can only be estimated by advanced students 
of history, who can measure the difficulties 
with which he has had to contend. The series 
of Patent Bolls, dated diurnally, which enabled 
Sir Thomas Hairdy to compile The Itinerary of 
King John, day by day, from dated docu¬ 
ments, does not exist for any earlier reign; 
and Mr. Eyton has been constantly compelled, 
by the silence of contemporary records, to 
guess the movements of Henry II. from the 
topographical and chronological clues supplied 
by scattered charters, of which he had no 
means of fixing the dates except from the 
names of the witnesses or other internal 
evidence. He has collected and arranged in 
order of date every record of the reign of 
Henry II. within his knowledge, printed 
or in MS.; and has appended to every 
charter the names of the attesting witnesses, 
so that his itinerary of the King includes, so 
far as they are ascertainable, the public life 
and career of every member of his household, 
Court, and Government, with details of every 
single legal and political transaction, chari¬ 
table donation, and religious foundation of 
which the record has been preserved. The 
critical examination of a mass of charters, 
now brought together for the first time, could 
not fail to result in discoveries and correc¬ 
tions of historical interest, and Mr. Eyton has 
been enabled to rectify various dates in this 
reign which had hitherto been accepted with¬ 
out challenge. For example, the legend that 
“Fa : r Rosamund” was poisoned by the 
“jealous Queen Eleanor” is disproved by 
chronology, for Rosamund was in high favour 
whin the Queen was committed to the 
prison from which she was not released 
until long after her rival had exchanged her 
bower at Woodstock for her grave amongst 
the nuns of Godstow. Mr. Eyton himself 
maintained in Antiquities of Shropshire that 
Rosamund’s son, William Longespee, was bom 
before King Henry’s accession, and that he 
was the Mansser who commanded at Alnwick 
when the King of Scots was taken prisoner 
on July 13,1174. But he has now discovered 


that Rosamund Clifford’s connexion with the 
King was antedated from the mistaken impres¬ 
sion that she was the mother of Geoffrey 
Fitzrov, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, who 
was in reality the son of a common harlot, 
and at least fifteen years older than Rosamund’s 
son. Again, the JRotuli de Dominabus has 
been misdated in 1185 by the editor, Mr. 
Grimaldi, for the contents prove that it 
belongs to 1186. The Liber Niger Scaccarii, 
edited by Hearne, is always assumed to have 
been compiled in contemplation of the marriage 
of the Princess Matilda with the Emperor in 
1167, but Mr. Eyton has shown that the 
returns embodied in the Liber Niger were 
ordered at the second Council of Clarendon to 
be brought in before the first Sunday in Lent 
(March 13), 1166, which was before the Prin¬ 
cess’s marriage had been agreed upon. The 
tradition evidently arose out of the circum- 
tances that the Aid collected in 1168 on her 
marriage was, in fact, the first Aid which was 
levied after these returns were registered at the 
Exchequer. Thefoot-notes abound with similar 
corrections of received dates, and the volume will 
be literally indispensable tofuturestudents and 
historians of this period. It is to be feared, 
however, that the scholarship and learning 
displayed in every page of these two volumes 
will command less attention than they deserve 
from the unattractive form in which they are 
presented to the reader, which is the more to 
be lamented because the author intimates in 
his prospectus that be has collected similar 
itineraries of the first four Anglo-Norman 
Kings, and that it depends on the encourage¬ 
ment which his present attempt receives from 
the general public whether they are printed and 
published. It would be a positive calamity to 
historical literature if books of suoh merit 
were suppressed from the want of popular 
favour. Edmond Chesteb Watebs. 


Les Chants historiques de V Ukraine, et les 
Chansons des Latyches des Lords de la 
Dvina occidentals : Periodes paienne, 
normande, tartare, polonaise et cosaque. 
Traduits sur les textes originaux par A. 
Chodzko. (Paris: Leroux.) 

M. Chodzko has done good service by render¬ 
ing generally available a considerable part of 
the contents of several valuable works which 
seemed to be destined to remain sealed books 
so far as most readers are concerned. One of 
these is the collection of Lett songs edited, 
with a literal Russian translation, at Yilna, 
in 1868, by Ivan Sprogis, a scholar of Lettish 
extraction. Another is the great collection 
of Little-Russian historical poems edited by 
MM. Antonovich and Uragomanof, the first 
volume of which appeared at Kief in 1874 
and the second in 1875. To this work M. 
Chodzko refers throughout as A. D., those 
letters being the initials of the names of the 
editors. Its full title is Istoricheskiya pyesni 
Malorysskago naroda. 

For illustrations of the “ pagan period,” 
M. Chodzko is indebted almost entirely to the 
Lett songs, which are remarkably heathenish, 
rich in references to the thunder-god, Perkuns 
(the counterpart of the Perun of Old Russia, 
and probably a relative of the Paijanya of 
ancient India), to Laimc, or Luck personified, 
and to the bud, the moon, and the morning 


star. They are often not a little hard to 
understand. Thu9, in one of them, a 
wanderer along the banks of the Dvina finds 
a bean, and plants it in a bed of roses. It 
grows and grows, until its branches touch 
the sky; np its stem climbs its planter until 
he reaches heaven and enters in. There ho 
finds one of “ the sons of God ” occupied in 
saddling his steed, who states that his divine 
parents have gone to the sea-side, but that 
he has remained behind in order to make for 
himself a sword out of a bee’s sting. With 
this he has slain, and has cut into nine 
pieces, the mother of the demon Yuda, whose 
diabolical blood has stained his mottled vest. 
Whereupon he calls upon Laimc to tell him 
where he can wash his raiment, and in what 
place he can preserve it when washed. In 
reply to which, Laimb sends him in search, 
first of a lake into which nine rivers fall, and 
then of a chest with nine locks. 

Of the specimens of Ukraine poetry 
arranged under the head of Pdriode nor¬ 
mande none can be said really to refer to 
the days of the Norsemen who, under Rurik 
and his companions, supplied the milder 
Slavonic tribes with hardy chiefs and war¬ 
riors. It is singular that, in the great 
collection of Little-Russian poetry from 
which M. Chodzko has drawn most of his 
illustrations, there is only one song which 
recah to mind the descriptions of the feasts 
given at Kief by Vladimir with which the 
“ builinas,” or metrical romances, of North- 
East Russia abound. Scarcely any recollec¬ 
tion of the old princely dwellers along the 
banks of the Dnieper appear to have sur¬ 
vived the massacres of the inhabitants of 
the Ukraine by the Mongols and other foes. 
But when we come to the “ Tartar Period,” 
we find it frequently referred to in the songs 
of the people, although they seem to belong, 
for the most part, to a later time than that 
of the Mongol yoke—to the long period 
during which there was constant warfare 
between the inhabitants of the Ukraine and 
the Tartars of the Crimea. As a specimen 
may be token the following, a song of which 
the variants are numerous:— 

“‘Oakwood green, wherefore so early dost thou 
munnur ? ’ ‘ How can I but murmur ? Through 
me pass Tartars, hewing my branches with 
their sabres. They bear away with them a 
Volhynian maiden, a young Ukraine girl. 
After her goes in pursuit her own old father. 
She gazes back, and waves her arms aloft. 
Turn back, my father dear ! Thou wilt never 
come up with me; vainly wilt thou fatigue thy 
steeds.’ ” 

A frequent theme of these popular 
romances is the sale of a maiden to the infidel 
by her relatives—at one time by a brother 
devoid of fraternal feeling, at another by a 
parent unable to withstand the charms of 
heathen gold, or capable of purchasing his 
liberty by the sale of his daughter. The 
purchaser arrives, and carries off his prey. 
But the captive baffles her unwelcome suitor. 
Under pretence of gathering flowers or foliage, 
she seeks a quiet spot in the forest, and there 
plunges a knife into her heart. Or she 
throws leaves and twigs into a river, and calls 
upon it to bear them to her home, as a token 
of her death; and then she plunges into its 
depths, and is seen no more. A cuckoo bears 
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to her Turkish lord the tidings of her untimely 
fate. And he grieves bitterly, wishing that 
he had out his own throat, instead ol 
giving her the fatal knife, or lamenting that, 
whereas in his far-off home she would have 
had every luxury around her, she is now 
stretched on the comfortless bed of the river, 
and has only “water monsters” to gaze upon 
her charms. Another favourite subject 
also is the long captivity among Turks 
and Tartars of a Ukraine youth. He sends 
to his father a touching appeal, imploring 
him to ransom his imprisoned son; hut the 
hard-hearted parent refuses, preferring his gold 
to his child. Then he addresses a similar 
prayer to his mother; hut she finds that cows 
in the cattle-yard are dearer to her than a son 
in a dungeon. So in the dungeon he lingers 
on until at last he has recourse to his sweet¬ 
heart. And she at once exclaims that neither 
money nor cattle are of the least importance 
in her eyes as compared with the beloved 
youth; so she provides the ransom, and the 
captive is set free. 

But a great part of the songs of the Cossack 
period are of a martial nature, describing vic¬ 
torious fights against the infidel, vaunting the 
prowess of the Polish leaders. Even when 
taken prisoner and cruelly treated, such a hero 
as the Hetman Dmitri Wiszniewieqki was not 
to be humbled. Flung from the summit of a 
lofty tower upon the iron hooks fastened into 
its walls, he is said by a contemporary Polish 
historian to have hung there, suspended in mid¬ 
air, for three days and nights, until at last an 
end was put to his sufferings by the arrows shot 
at him by the Turks, who could not endure 
the curses which he incessantly poured forth 
against their prophet. According to Little- 
Russian minstrelsy, the long-suffering hero 
hung suspended, “ not for a day or two, but 
for seven whole years.” During all this time 
he meditated vengeance, and at length he 
asked for a bow and arrows, promising to 
provide the Sultan with pigeons for his meals. 
At this point the poem quoted by M. Chodzko 
breaks off; the conclusion of the story is 
given only in the Appendix to his work. Ac¬ 
cording to Temberski’s chronicle, the request 
of the suspended hero was granted. But as 
soon as he had obtained the weapons he had 
asked for, he began to direct them with fatal 
certainty against the Turks who had assembled 
to witness his performance. One arrow he 
kept in reserve until the Sultan arrived, and 
then shot it at him. But by this time his 
strength had given way, and the dart missed 
its aim. So impressed were the Turks by his 
courage, says another chronicler, that they 
extracted the heart from his dead body and 
ate it, in hopes of becoming as brave as he 
had been. The idea of the hero remaining for 
years alive on his hook, without eating or 
drinking, seems to have been borrowed by the 
Slavonio singer from the poetic romance of the 
enemy, for similar incidents frequently occur 
in the songs of the Turkish tribes of South 
Siberia collected by Radloff, the hero being 
usually nailed to a tree, on which he hangs for 
years, somewhat emaciated, but still full of 
life, his eyes blazing at night like beacon fires. 
The atrocities, it may be observed, were not 
solely on the side of the Turks. Bielski 
relates in his Polish Chronicle how in the 
year 1675 Prince Bogdan Rosinski, by way of 


punishing the Tartars who had invaded the 
Ukraine, wrought havoc among their villages 
in the Crimea, “ his Cossacks burning their 
crops and their homes, slaughtering and im¬ 
paling, killing even the very children.” Of 
one of the laments about the Tartars M. 
Chodzko says, “Very probably this is the 
most ancient of all the songs in the collection,” 
for it refers to the old Slavonic custom of 
hiding from foes under water described by 
the Emperor Maurice in his Strategika. 
Beyond the river, says the song, burn fires. 
There the Tartars are dividing their booty. 
They have burnt the singer’s village, pillaged 
its stores, slain the old women, and carried 
off the maidens into captivity. In the 
valley resound the drums of the spoilers. 
Numerous are their captives, moving 
along with fettered limbs, cords fastened 
around their necks. Through the byways 
of the forest wanders the singer with 
his little ones. It is impossible to hide 
beneath the water, for the gull wheeling above 
would betray him. The Emperor Maurice 
described the Slavs as biding entirely under 
water, breathing by means of a long hollow 
reed, one end of which was held in the mouth, 
the other exposed to the air. But it seems 
doubtful whether the fugitive of the song in 
question referred to more than taking refuge 
in the water after an ordinary fashion, like 
many a hunted wild beast. 

The last section of the work contains a 
number of poetic reminiscences of Bogdan 
Chmielnifki, the Cossack leader who trans¬ 
ferred the Ukraine from the Polish to the 
Russian rule. They naturally lead the way 
to some discussion of the long-vexed questions 
as to the nationality of the inhabitants of the 
Ukraine, and the contending claims of Poles 
and Russians to consider themselves its 
rightful owners ; and M. Chodzko brings his 
interesting and valuable work to a close with 
an Appendix containing three articles bearing 
upon these subjects. The first, translated 
from the Polish of Sz&ynocha, is entitled, 
“ Les Conquctes de la charrue polonaise,” and 
gives an account of the agricultural activity 
in the Ukraine which remedied the sterility 
caused by the Mongol devastations, and of 
the positions successively occupied by the 
peasants and the nobles. The others, from 
the Russian of Kulish, describe “ The 
Cossacks and the Polish Colonies in the 
Ukraine.” W. R. S. Ralston. 


Church Work and Life in JEnglish Minsters. 
By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A, 
Precentor of Chiohester. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

A wish, not likely to be soon fulfilled, has 
often been expressed for a new edition of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. Mr. Walcott has 
given us in his second volume what may to 
some extent act as a substitute for the other 
text-book on English monasteries, Tanner’s 
Notitia Monastica, the difference being that 
the references appended to the account 
of each house are principally articles in 
printed books instead of records, as in Tanner. 
Many of these references are to papers in 
local archaeological journals, which are easily 
overlooked and difficult to find, and it is a 
great convenience to have the souroes of 


information for recent discoveries and descrip¬ 
tions indicated in this way. But, to echo the 
words of the art critic whose usual comment 
was that the picture would have been better 
if the artist had taken more pains, this 
catalogue of religious houses would have 
been of very much greater value if a little 
more information had been appended to the 
name of each house, and if Mr. Walcott could 
have spared space to add lists of the abbots 
and priors he would have earned the gratitude 
of all who have to work at historical subjects. 

The book has evidently been compiled from 
a quantity of detached notes made at various 
times, and sometimes the joints of the masonry 
are very apparent, producing an impression of 
inconsequence, and sometimes even contradic¬ 
tion. In one place it is said that oathedrals 
were always begun at the east end and built 
westward. But elsewhere we are told that 
the choir was usually built first, and then 
added to at each end. A little more care in 
revision would have prevented this and other 
similar awkward passages, such as the men¬ 
tion of Flambard’s church, at the junction of 
the Avon and the Stour, by its two names of 
Christchurch and Twyneham in the same 
paragraph, without any indication that the 
same place is meant. The following sentence, 
“At Norwich a library always formed an 
integral part of a monastery," is apparently 
an instance of a source of error very much 
commoner in MSS. than in printed books— 
the accidental incorporation of a marginal 
note in the text. 

There are also casual errors in dates. If 
Wolsey kept his Maunday at Peterborough in 
1536 it must have been his spirit, for his body 
had been sleeping at Leicester Abbey for 
more than five years. Nor was the Princess 
Mary troubled by the Protestant love-making 
of Philip Duke of Bavaria till nine years after 
1530, the date assigned by Mr. Walcott, at 
which time she had a prospect of going to a 
warmer clime than Germany as Duchess of 
Milan. But this is enough of fault-finding to 
put the reader on his guard against taking all 
the dates and figures in the book on trust. 

The author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, and his sympathy with it, have enabled 
him to construct a most graphic picture of 
the life of the past in the monasteries which 
once supplied such an important portion of 
English society as landlords, agriculturists, 
artists, scholars, and preachers. Among the 
Benedictines, the oldest and most important 
of the orders existing in England, no time 
was allowed to be wasted during the day, 
which was by no means entirely devoted to 
prayer, although the due observance of prime, 
tierce, sexts, nones, and complines did not 
leave any very long uninterrupted intervals 
for the manual labour whioh was enjoined on 
all the brethren. 

“Let us enter and observe the busy world 
within. See painting of tesselated pavements 
and burning of the colours at the kiln, the 
stained glass, carved work in wood and stone, 
the illuminated pages of the church books, the 
composition and transoripts of chronicles, the 
completion and repairs of the fabrio, the 

g raotioe of medioine and surgery. We shall 
ad that none of the officers are idle ;J the 
chamberlain is sorting his sheep and oat skins 
and lambswool for pelisses and quilts; his 
bales of robes or umiture for the oaken b d- 
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steads. There are the bath houses, the barber’s 
rastyr house for shaving, the sartory of the 
tailors, and the oourvoiserie of the shoemakers 
to be inspected, and the wages of servants to 
be paid. Hay and straw are wanted for the 
latnnes, rushes for floors, and oil or hog’s lard 
for greasing the boots. The kitchener is look¬ 
ing over the plates of herbs and pulse, and the 
well-spiced fish stews, or gives out broken food 
for the poor. . . . The refectorar sees that 
all the tables in the hall are laid in comely 
order. The unruly or sluggard chorister 
trembles at the footfall of the prior, who carries 
no idle terror in the scourge. . . . The 
cellarer is taking stock of his store of pro¬ 
visions, his buttery, the beer-cellars, the malt- 
house and bread-room, the brew and baking 
houses. If it be Lent, he will give honey to 
sweeten the hard pulse, and, if the precentor 
requires it, the best of ale, galls, gum, and 
copperas for his ink. He also presides at 
the turn—a small orifice in the cellarage 
through which a cup of wine or beer is passed 
to a weary monk. The infirmarer is visiting 
the sick and aged, or laying out cupping glass 
and candle for bleeding. He sees that each has 
a young companion to cheer him in his sick¬ 
ness, to sit with him in sunny nooks and keep 
all ill news from his ears. The almoner gives 
the dole to the infirm, the orphan, and widow, 
who stand at the gate. . . . The hostillar 
at the gate with courtesy receives the guests in 
the parlour, and then conducts them to their 
rooms in the guest-house. The president over 
the choral service and director of ritual, the 
preoentor, is training the choir, tuning the 
organ, or watching the labours of the writers.” 
All were busy, and almost all within the 
buildings. 

The Cistercians, or White Monks, on the 
other hand, were chiefly occupied in farming. 
Their houses, according to rule, were situated 
ten miles from a town, in what were looked 
upon as horrid solitudes, that the religious 
might always have the thought of death 
before their eyes. Now, partly from the 
change that has come over our appreciation 
of nature, and partly from the labours of the 
monks themselves, the sites of their ruined 
abbeys are to us some of the most beautiful 
spots in the island. Generally, architecture 
was the only art in which Cistercians were 
allowed to express their feelings of devotion. 
Even “the storied pane” was contrary to 
rule. 

Next in importance, and perhaps of greater 
influence than either order of monks, were 
the Franciscan Friars, whose houses were 
generally in the worst suburbs of large 
towns, where ignorance and disease afforded 
a fair field for the exercise of their chief 
duties as preachers and physicians. Their 
vows of poverty were fairly kept, but the 
abstinence from human literature, which was 
at first enjoined, was found incompatible with 
their work; and most of the names by which 
England maintained its position in the world 
of learning and science will be found among 
the roll of this order. Though monks and 
friars are often spoken of as if they were 
pretty much the same, the latter were gene¬ 
rally as much disliked by the former, whose 
wealth and luxury were rebuked by their 
greater strictness, as by the parish priests, 
whose ignorance—so great that even in the 
sixteenth century Archbishop Lee did not 
know of twelve secular priests in his diocese 
who could preach—made them jealous of the 
popularity which the itinerant friar gained 


by his sermons. In fact, the monks and the 
clergy despised and disliked friars very much 
as fellows of colleges and humdrum parsons 
of the last century disliked a Wesley or a 
Whitefield. 

The first volume is occupied with descrip¬ 
tions, historical and architectural, of the 
cathedrals, and a few plans are given. If any¬ 
one wishes to know what our cathedrals were 
like before Puritanism spoiled both the build¬ 
ings and the services, let him read the account 
of Easter at Durham, which is unfortunately 
rather too long for quotation and too good to 
abridge. C. T. Mabtin. 


DB. SEPp’s MISSION TO TYBE. 

Meerfahrt nach Tyrus zur Ausgrabung der 
Kathedrale mit Barbarossa's Grab. Von 
Prof. Dr. Sepp. (Leipzig: Seemann.) 

One of the most ingenious, and at the same 
time one of the most singular, projects to 
which German savants were incited by the 
re-foundation of the German Empire after 
the defeat of Napoleon III. was Dr. Sepp’s 
plan for discovering in the East, re-conduoting 
to Germany, and solemnly placing in the 
cathedral of Cologne, the corpse of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. This great 
Hohenstaufen Emperor was, during the cru¬ 
sade with Eichard Coenr de Lion in the year 
1190, drowned in the River Selef (Kalykadmus), 
near Seleucia, in Asia Minor; but as no one 
in Germany would then believe in his death, 
the legend (which has been immortalised by 
F. Riickert) arose that the Emperor was en¬ 
chanted in the mountain of Kyffhaiiser, in 
Thuringia, and sent forth his page from time 
to time; 

“ Geh vor das Scbloss, o Z werg, 

Und sohau ob noch die Raben 
Herfliegen um der Berg.” 

It was a universal popular belief during the 
epoch of the humiliation of Germany that the 
Emperor Barbarossa would once more restore 
the ancient glories of the empire. 

Prof. Sepp is well known as one of the most 
intellectual savants of South Germany; and in 
political life has, since the Vatican Council, 
been a partisan of Bismarck in his ecclesiastical 
policy. In May 1872, Sepp sent to Bismarck, 
at Berlin, a plan for the discovery of the bones 
of Barbarossa, stating that they had been 
placed in the cathedral at Tyre; and two 
years later he reoeived from Berlin a com¬ 
mission to set out for the spot, in company 
with Dr. Prutz, privat-docent of Berlin, and 
to institute excavations in Tyre with the 
object before mentioned. 

From the very earliest pages of Dr. Sepp’s 
work we discover that the mission of the 
German professors to Tyre was a complete 
failure. The account of the excavations is 
contained in pp. 249-71. It is written in 
the style of a journal, but naturally makes no 
very serious demand on the reader’s powers of 
attention. Neither Barbarossa’s bones nor 
his grave were found in the cathedral; and 
now, when, in addition to Sepp’s account 
of the expedition, that of his colleague Dr. 
Prutz has also been published, it even 
seems questionable whether they were sought 
for in the right place. The church in which 
these researches were carried out is believed 
by Prutz (I think quite incorrectly) to be a 


church of St. Mark, built by the Venetians; 
while De Vogue had previously maintained 
that it was built in the twelfth century. 
Sepp gives no countenance to this idea. The 
disputed point is of universal interest, since 
the remains of the church are the finest ruins 
to be found on the coast from Alexandretta 
to Jaffa. 

Sepp considers them (and, to my mind, with 
perfect justice) to be the remains of the 
Basilica of Paulinns, consecrated in the year 
321 with a sermon by the Bishop Eusebius, 
and completed by the Venetians at the time 
of the Crusades. Three apses of the building 
still remain, besides two huge square pillars 
formed of free-stone, and bearing the com¬ 
mencement of arches. In the course of the 
excavations, some few fragments of Western 
and Greek inscriptions were found, as well as 
a number of gigantic columus, among which 
are two singular double oolumns of syenite, 
heart-shaped in section. These must have 
been obtained from Egypt, and probably 
belonged first to a Phoenician, then to a Greek 
or Roman, and finally to a Christian temple. 
The decorations and ornaments discovered in 
the excavations are of no less importance. 
Several of them distinctly indicate the style 
of Byzantine art in the time of Justinian. A 
sarcophagus, with ornaments of an antique 
character, dug up in the church itself, 
is designated by Sepp as the burial-place of 
the patriarch Origen, but the necessary proofs 
of this attribution are not brought forward in 
his work. Among the various pictures, from 
sketches by the author himself, which are 
inserted in Dr. Sepp’s book, those representing 
these discoveries in the cathedral of Tyre 
are among the best and most interesting. 
They are an excellent supplement to the too 
brief descriptions. The best of the orna¬ 
ments, moreover, have been sent to the 
museum at Berlin, but it has not yet been 
thought worth while to unpack and arrange 
them. 

Sepp indicates a place in the cathedral 
where the celebrated Emperor may have 
reposed. Other authorities, however, con¬ 
sider it a matter of uncertainty whether 
he was actually buried in Tyre at all. 
While Raumer and Wieken advocate the same 
opinion as Sepp, R. Roehricht has recently 
pointed out ( Literar. Centralblatt, 1879, 
No. 15) that not only the heart and brain of 
the Emperor, as Sepp admits, but also his 
“ corpus ” and “ ossa ” may have been placed 
in St. Peter’s Church in Antioch, since the 
contradictory accounts of the old writers 
fully admit of that hypothesis. No one, 
however, seems to care to seekforthe Emperor’s 
bones in Antioch, after the fruitless result of 
the expedition to Tyre, and certainly it would 
be a still more adventurous undertaking. 
The Church of St. Peter in Antioch was one 
of the most splendid ancient Christian cupola 
buildings. Eusebius describes it minutely; 
and the Mosaic picture from it in the church 
of St. Mary at Bethlehem shows us, even at 
the present day, the magnificence of its adorn¬ 
ment. The search for the traces of this church 
would consequently well repay the trouble, 
but we doubt much whether its discovery 
is any longer possible. We confess that 
we sought it quite ineffectually for many days 
on the authority of old descriptions. It 
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would be necessary, in order merely to reach 
the level of the old city in the neighbourhood 
where the church was apparently situated, to 
make excavations of the same depth as that 
to which Mr. Wood was compelled to go in 
order to discover the Temple of Diana in 
Ephesus. 

The complete failure of Dr. Sepp’s literary 
researches, as well as of his expedition to Tyre 
in quest of Barharossa’s body, has deprived) 
the world of the romantic spectacle of the 
interment of Frederick Barbarossa in the 
cathedral of Cologne, and of admiring in Dr. 
Sepp, as the servant of Bismarck, the man 
who had given rest to the spirit imprisoned by 
enchantment in Kyffhaiisen. The cathedral 
of Cologne, according to Sepp’s plan, was 
evidently intended to possess the same political 
significance for the German nation with 
which Thiers has invested the Church of the 
Invalides in Paris. 

Dr. Sepp is best known in German litera¬ 
ture by his work on Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, a production treating, not only of Pales¬ 
tine, but of a thousand altogether different mat¬ 
ters. The first chapters of Sepp’s new book, 
Meerfaihrt nach Tyrus, constitute a sort of sequel 
to the former; but the combinations are in this 
instance, perhaps, still more daring, especially 
in the provinces of etymology, of mythology, 
and of religious history. On the occasion of 
his visit to Alexandria, for instance, Sepp 
relates that he went to the “ catacomb-church 
of St. Catharine.” We observe in passing that 
no church of this name exists in Alexandria. 
Sepp takes the opportunity of observing that 
“ the legend of this saint is perhaps the para¬ 
phrase of a still demonstrable historical event.” 
He narrates (p. 20) the story of her martyrdom 
and the legend that her body was carried by 
angels to the summit of Mount Sinai, on the 
highest peak of which a Wely Katprawani 
arose. 

Because the Greek King Atreus is called 
Kadreus in the Cretan dialect, and “ El Kadr ” 
is an Arabic appellation of the Prophet Elias, 
venerated on mountain summits, these three 
names must needs stand in a close relation to 
each other. Sepp goes still further:— 

" Let us rather say at onoe, to complete the 
discovery which actually astonished me; the 
highest point of the Sinaitio primeval range of 
mountains, the Duheb el Katharin, bears the 
name Kithaeron, as also the Hellenio enchanted 
mountain, the promontory Katharon in Libya, 
and Eytoron in Paphlagonia, were named by 
the Phoenicians.” 

He points out Monte Negro, and that 

“ the Semitic root Kadar, Kathar (dark), is also 
bestowed on rivers, as Kidron, Kydara, and 
Kydarut. The inhabitants of the Dalmatio 
mountain city Kattara are called Kattarini. 
But the night-wandering goddess who hovers 
over all mountains is named Kethura, as iu 
Crete the precipice-haunting Demeter is called 
Hekate; Kidaria and Aphrodite w/crtia or 
oicoria—Ky there.” 

In every chapter of the book we meet with 
several ingenious speculations of a similar 
kind. But they are frequently, as in this 
instance, only etymological quibbles, which 
may be taken without further consideration 
for mere scientific word-coinage. The ob¬ 
servations on contemporary history (on 
Egypt, for example, pp. 12 and 38) are more 


interesting, but several of them have evidently 
been written only with a view to the glorifica¬ 
tion of Bismarck, to whom the book is 
dedicated, and of the new German Empire. 
The greatest fault of the book, perhaps, is 
that it is so rich in material that an exact 
revision or examination of the numberless 
propositions contained in it demanded a far 
more extensive work than that of Dr. Sepp. 
The reader must exercise for himself the un¬ 
grateful office of the critic in details, yet no 
one will lay down the book without having 
derived from it much entertainment and 
instruction. This particularly refers to those 
parts of the work in which (juestions of 
history and of the advance of civilisation are 
discussed. Jean Patti. Richteb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. Marsham. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Oodwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Parson o' Dumford. By J. M. Fenn. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mbs. Mabshah has grappled feebly and in 
vain with a theme of twofold difficulty. 
Nothing short of the genius of antiqne tragedy 
should lend interest to the morbid feelings 
of a maiden who breaks with a youthful 
lover to nurse her fatal passion for the old 
bachelor friend of the family, and whose love 
blazes up into alarming but, of course, inno¬ 
cent conflagration when at last this elderly 
Bayard, with more than paternal caresses, 
and with eloquence whose extreme warmth is 
hardly cooled by its Scriptural piety, divulges 
both his-passion, and his scruples, and sud¬ 
denly reveals himself in the threefold character 
of her lover, her uncle, and a married man. 
Distressing as such incidents appear clothed 
in stately iambics, they are perhaps more 
flagrant, since more familiar, described in a 
mild and homely, not to say humdrum, style, 
and jarring as painfully as they do with the 
very genuine religious feeling of this book. 
The volume is short and the characters few and 
commonplace, the uncle and niece absorbing 
the whole interest. As usual, the plot is 
pinned together by those absurd reticences 
and secrecies by which the novelist delights 
to sow the seeds of promising misunder¬ 
standings and miseries. But if Mrs. Mar- 
sham has made a mistake, there is no reason 
why she should repeat it. The description of 
the orphan child clinging to the lady who 
oasually alluded to her dead mother is alone 
enough to show how gently and truthfully 
she could tell a simple and wholesome story 
if untrammeled by a design above her powers 
and beneath her feelings. 

Mrs. Spender enjoys a solid popularity; 
for if the virtuosi can afford to wait for 
artistic perfection, there are always plenty of 
customers for a sound and handsome article, 
and this demand she has again supplied in a 
novel, healthy in tone, warm in feeling, and 
rich in interest, without being too clever or 
abstruse for ordinary readers. Her heroine 
is a thoroughly good girl, and turns out an 
excellent woman, but we feel that “ with any 
other name”—even Sarah Jane or Jemima 
Ann—she would have sooner gained our 


sympathy. Had the mother’s maiden name 
been Jones instead of Godwyn, would Mrs. 
Spender have dared to call her heroine Jones 
Payton ? But why the one name should be 
as outrageously ridiculous as the other is 
delightfully peculiar we cannot see in the 
least. This concession to the strange mania 
for unfeminine names is somewhat surprising 
in a writer who has so little in common 
with the masculine rigour of Currer 
Bell. The Btory opens in India with the 
death-bed of Godwyn’s mother, a soene 
treated with becoming solemnity and good 
feeling. The shy, but helpful, orphan child 
finds a refuge in Devonshire under the roof 
of a self-indulgent old bachelor whose 
blindness to the wants and wickedness of his 
factory people soon becomes Godwyn’s most 
serious trouble. He has made his nephew 
Humphrey his sole heir, and the girl grows 
up unprovided for—the old man trusting to 
make all right by a marriage between his 
wards. At last Godwyn returns an accom¬ 
plished lady from her German school to find 
her boy-lover in the toils of a designing 
brunette and tbe old house ruled by a worldly 
aunt and her daughters. These ladies 
as well as the young squire behave with 
consistent rudeness and vulgarity; but 
curiously enough Mrs. Spender does not 
intend them as types of low society, and 
Godwyn, who is certainly all that a lady 
should be, seems alive rather to their unkind¬ 
ness than to their coarseness. Humphrey is 
a lazy dog, weakened in energy, and certainly 
little improved in breeding, by an Oxford 
course, and refuses to interest himself in his 
uncle’s business, cottagers, or ward. At last 
he has sense enough to break off his engage¬ 
ment with Olive, and returns to Godwyn, who 
very properly declines to marry a worthless 
idler. His house burnt down, his property 
lost, and the workmen on strike, combine to 
rouse him, and he begins life in earnest, and 
soon tracing out Godwyn, who had gone to 
share her father’s poverty, he is forgiven, and 
they are married. Here the book should 
have ended. A novel after all is but romance, 
and romance, at least in England, belongs to 
unwedded youth. The last volume, where 
Olive returns upon the scene as an intriguing 
widowed German countess, is but an un¬ 
conscious copy of The Sorrows of the Rev. 
Amos Barton, and Godwyn’s connubial joys 
and harrowing jealousies are not more interest¬ 
ing than Pamela’s nursery theories and Mr. 
B.’s infidelities, or even than the morbid 
domesticity of Mr. and Mrs. Halifax. The 
best feature in the book is Godwyn’s high but 
practical scheme of life, and her noble 
obstinacy in doing the little she could for the 
poor at her uncle’s gates. The authoress 
describes cottage life with unusual force, 
because she has the sense to discriminate 
between the involuntary and the self-inflicted 
miseries of the poor. We should add, too, 
that the book contains many bold adventures 
and incidents which, if exciting, are never 
improbable. 

We regret that tbe late Mr. Pierce Egan 
was not spared to appreciate and criticise the 
memoirs of a clerical “ Corinthian ” of such 
pugilistic prowess as The Parson o’ Dumford. 
The elision of the f by-the-way, is difficult to 
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account for, unless it be one of those endearing 
abbreviations in use among “ the fancy.” 
This curious book describes how the Rev. 
Murray Selwood, an ecclesiastic of birth, 
wealth, piety, beauty, strength, learning, and 
“science” (in the technical sense), in the 
course of twelve months pummels and bribes 
into morality and religion a savage and un¬ 
godly parish. In the first chapter, the new 
vicar, arriving on foot and surveying from 
the hills his future battle-field, has some 
altercation with a very big workman, or, as 
Mr. Egan would have called him, “ a man of 
Gath ; ” but this only ends in pipes, whisky, 
and sworn friendship, and his reverence at 
once descends upon his doomed flock, whom 
he finds in their normal state of strike and 
riot. After a casual look over the vicarage 
he falls upon them hip and thigb, and, as In 
books one gentleman is always a match for a 
dozen cads, we are not surprised to see the 
lambs go down like ninepins before their 
shepherd. As he begins he goes on, and, 
recalling in his daily ministrations the 
palmiest days of the prize ring, fights his way 
to universal adoration and the hand of the 
squire’s betrothed. Apart from the noble 
science, we fear Mr. Selwood was but a clumsy 
specimen of that bore of bores—the muscular 
clerical snob—very attentive and twaddling 
with the ladies, very elder-brotherly with such 
of the young rustics as were gigantic enough 
to deserve his patronage, and transparently 
clear in his conception of pastoral duty—If 
you do not succeed in converting your sinner 
by the recitation of copybook slips and the 
vice-like grip of friendship, then knock him 
down. Admirable as the vicar was in a street 
row or a drawing-room, we suppose he showed 
to less advantage in his church since we are 
only twice permitted to visit him there— 
first, and that not till the end of the second 
volume, when he preaches the wicked young 
squire out of countenance; and again at the 
forced wedding of his beloved Eve and 
the squire, when the young lady has the 
spirit to say “ I won’t ” instead of “ I will,” 
upon which the vicar whips off his surplice, 
bundles out the biidegroom, and takes posses¬ 
sion of the bride. Mr. Fenn’s work is indeed 
never of a high order, but possesses consider¬ 
able merit. His plot is intricate and dramatic, 
and his more exciting and sensational scenes 
have peculiar vigour. Only, as there is far too 
much plot and far too much sensation, the 
result is entirely artificial and stagey. Many 
of his characters are natural and drawn with 
much forcible brevity, especially his workpeople. 
The foreman, the silly mischievous demagogue, 
and still more his wife, are quite admirable 
pictures. If he fails it is because his first 
principles are inadequate or erroneous. He 
does not see that the vicar, upon whom he has 
spent such pains, is as a whole a monstrous 
impossibility, or that the real villain of his 
book is not the indulged young squire, but 
his indulgent and altogether detestable mother, 
or that his favourite characters are always 
acting badly or inconsistently to suit his plot. 
Careful reflection would enable Mr. Fenn to 
define and refine his aims, and would, we 
think, do much to remove the apparent coarse¬ 
ness and flimsiness of his work 

E. Purcell. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Oriental Religione and their Relation to Univer- 
tal Religion. By Samuel Johnson. Parti.— 
India. (Triibner.) This is one of those works 
in which a diligent reader of second-hand 
authorities attempts to expound for the 
general publio a subject which he himself 
very imperfectly understands. An evidently 
wide acquaintance with the literature of re¬ 
ligious beliefs, and a generous sympathy with 
opinions very antagonistic to his own theistio 
position, have not been able to preserve the 
author from numerous errors in matters of 
detail. And, in the frequent confliot of opinion 
among the modern authorities accessible to him, 
he has not seldom adopted as certainties things 
still very doubtful; or leaned rather to the view 
harmonising with his own theory than to that 
accepted by real scholars. The points on 
which all students agree are indeed sufficiently 
numerous to afford safe ground for some of the 
philosophical disquisitions to which Mr. John¬ 
son is so prone, and there are scattered through 
the lengthy reflections in which he indulges 
many happy expressions, and not a few passages 
of great beauty and even insight. But for the 
foundations of his arguments, he by no means 
confines himself to the facts which are un¬ 
disputed. He could scaroely hare done so, for 
controversy often still rages hotly round 
those most important and fundamental matters 
without some decided opinion on which no 
philosophical theory of religious belief in India 
would be complete. He has been compelled, 
therefore, to rest his conclusions to a great 
extent on very slippery ground; and it is 
soaroely probable that even a single soholar 
would endorse them. Mr. Johnson is, we 
think, richly endowed with some of those 
qualifications which are most neoessary to one 
about to commence an enquiry into the history 
of religion in India; and it is a pity that the 
trouble bestowed on an attempt to solve the 
problem had not rather been spent on the 
preliminary studies without which no real 
solution could be reasonably hoped for. 

On the Value of Human Life; or, the Present 
History and Possible Future of our Hospitals. 
By the Bev. J. Dodd, M.A. (Parker.) The 
author, if we rightly understand the above 
ambiguous title, intended to say something on 
the vexata quaestio, “Is life worth living?” 
but we are unable to find anything more than 
the assumption that life is of value and there¬ 
fore we should be at pains to preserve it. We 
do not quarrel with the conclusion, but the 
omission of the expected argument is important 
as indicating a habit of mind in the writer. 
His object is most praiseworthy, but he does not 
follow it with any definiteness, and the force of 
his arguments is lost by the want of method 
with whioh they are advanced. That much 
may be done to improve our hospitals, that 
infirmaries and dispensaries may gain strength 
by amalgamation, that letters of recommenda¬ 
tion are often abused, that there is increasing 
difficulty in obtaining funds to meet the 
augmented expenses of our hospitals — these 
are matters upon which there is general agree¬ 
ment, but what are the best means for render¬ 
ing our hospitals more efficient as schools of 
medicine and nursing, as well as institutions 
for the treatment of diseaso, is not so easily 
settled. We agree with Mr. Dodd that patients 
should be classified and should pay accordingly, 
and we also venture to think that the cost of 
maintaining our great—too great—hospitals 
might be largely curtailed without at all im¬ 
pairing their efficiency. The more the subject 
is discussed the better will the result be. 

John Brown, Working Man. (Routledge.) 
John Brown, who, though a good workman, was 
drifting towards pauperism in England, emi¬ 
grates to America and there learns the virtue 


of temperance and the pleasure of economy. 
He tells his tale for the benefit of his fellows 
still left “in Christian England,” where “ poor 
children are murdered by the score or maimed 
for life by brutalised parents; men and women 
living like animals, huddled together in filthy 
holes without respect to age or sex; young 
women who do not know what decency means, 
young men,” . . . &o., &c. English, or 

rather London, life as led by the working man 
is depicted in very black tints, while in the 
8tates all is couleur de rose; but in spite of its 
exaggerations we can recommend the book 
for parochial, and especially for workhouse, 
libraries, and it might sometimes be read aloud 
with advantage at mothers' meetings or work¬ 
ing men's institutes. 

The Science of Common Things. By John A. 
Bower, F.O.S. (Sunday-School Union.) A 
series of clearly-written papers upon oommon 
machines, and the principles on which they 
aot. Illustrations render the explanations 
easily understood, and the little book will prove 
a boon to many an intelligent lad, and form a 
suitable prize for the encouragement of soienoe 
in schools. 

The third and concluding volume of the 
translation of M. Guizot's History of England, 
as edited by Mdme. de Witt (Sampson Low 
and Co.), has just appeared. M. Guizot had 
the art of making everything which he wrote 
interesting, and this book forms no exception. 
Its main defect is the neglect of that Constitu¬ 
tional history which should form the skeleton 
of every historical narrative. Contemporary 
views on the American War are as much ignored 
as they are by Mr. Green. Wilkes’s Middlesex 
election is only casually mentioned, without any 
hint of its Constitutional bearings, and, stranger 
than all, Chatham is credited with consenting 
to the imposition of the American tea-duty. 

Carmarthen and its Neighbourhood. By 
William Spurrell. (Carmarthen.) Travellers 
whose acquaintance with Carmarthen is limited 
to its miserable railway station may be sur¬ 
prised to learn that, if they ascend the steep 
and dirty bank that overhangs the line, they 
will find themselves in a somewhat interesting 
town. In the streets there are more or less 
conspicuous monuments to Sir Thomas Picton, 
Sir William Nott (whose father kept the “Ivy 
Bush Inn ”), and to the soldiers of the Twenty- 
third Begiment (Welsh Fuaileers) who fell in 
the Crimean War; but it is in the fine old 
Church of St. Peter that the objects of interest 
are chiefly concentrated. The tomb of 8ir 
Bhys ab Thomas, with its recumbent effigies, is 
a very beautiful example of Tudor monumental 
sculpture, and the memorials recently erected 
for Bishop Ferrar (who was burnt at Carmarthen 
in the reign of Queen Marv) and for Sir Biohard 
Steele, the essayist, are also worthy of notice. 
Mr. Spurrell thinks it not improbable that Sir 
Bichard fell a victim to some epidemic whioh 
appears to have been especially prevalent in the 
town throughout the month of September 1729. 
The visitor will look in vain for the monument 
of Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex, which 
the writer of an article on “ Herefordshire ’’ in 
a recent number of the Quarterly states is to be 
seen there. The fact is that there neither is nor 
ever has been any monument to the unfortunate 
earl, who, however, was bnried in the parish 
church on the 26th of November 1576. “A 
large freestone flag under the arch separating 
the two chanct-ls, and forming a step between 
them, used to be pointed out as covering his 
vault. It is now covered by Sir Bhys ab 
Thomas’s altar-tomb.” The neighbourhood of 
Carmarthen includes a good deal of fine scenery 
and many objects of interest, but it will be well 
for the tourist to bear in mind that the rainfall 
is exceptionally heavy, and that a fine day, even 
in an ordinary year, is rare. Mr. Spurrell’s 
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hand-book almost reaches the dignity of a local 
history, and deserves a plaoe in every topo- 
graphioal library. 

College Recollections and Church Experiences. 
By Lindon Meadows. (Ridgway.) We are not 
told what “ College ” hew the honour of educat¬ 
ing Mr. Meadows, but we presume it was one 
of the numerous theologioal establishments 
which are supposed to equip a man for minis¬ 
terial work far more completely than the Uni¬ 
versities. The result, in the case of Mr. 
Meadows, scaroely justifies the belief, and we 
are inclined to attribute his unpleasant “ Church 
Experiences” to the unfortunate training whioh 
he underwent in his youth. The air whiob 
pervades the whole book oan only be character¬ 
ised as “ bumptious,” and we should not be 
surprised to learn that the author is still a 
curate—to his own surprise, but to the great 
advantage of the Church at large. If we have 
wrongly judged him, his own confessions are in 
fault. 

Mb. Morice, in his Pindar, the last in the 
useful series of “ Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,” has given a very fair risumt of the 
main points of interest connected with the poet 
and his writings. Two chapters on the form 
and matter of Greek choral poetry preoede a 
life of Pindar, as drawn from the four extant 
biographies — that of Eustathius, that of a 
MS. at Breslau, that of Thomas Magister, last 
and best, that of Suidas. Mr. Morioe shows at 
some length how very little relianoe can be 
placed on the assertions of these biographies, 
all of whioh seem to be based on Chamaeleon’s 
Book on Pindar, itself not earlier than the age 
which succeeded Aristotle. Some of them, in¬ 
deed, seem to be mere misinterpretations of 
the poet’s own language about himself, or to 
belong to the stock of floating legends which 
reproduce themselves in connexion with dis¬ 
tinguished names. The fourth ohapter gives 
an account of th9 Greek games—Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemean, Isthmian—with a brief 
description of the locale in which they were 
severally held. In the fifth, Mr. Monce, re¬ 
jecting chronology as a basis on which to 
group the Odes, prefers to classify them by 
their aotual contents, the myths and legends 
on which they dwell. In accordance with this 
principle he devotes six chapters in succession 
to the legends of Olympia, of Syracuse and 
Agrigentum, of the Iamids, of Cyrene, of 
Thebes and Aegina, of Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
Opus, Tenedos. A final ohapter discusses 
Pindar’s character as a poet. Mr. Morice’s 
translation of the Olympian and Pythian Odes, 
already reviewed in the Academy, long ago 
proved how carefully he had studied the lead¬ 
ing features of the prince of Greek lyrists, and 
his opinion comes with all the foroe which such 
a study, combined with the deepest sympathy, 
can claim. But we cannot help thinking that he 
fences about his commendations with so many 
exceptions as to leave an impression much 
below the real greatness of the poet. It would 
be no difficult task to prove, iu the same way, 
that Shakspere was, after all, a poet of the 
highest order. Nor oan we honestly say we 
find the book very interesting reading; it is 
lengthy, and would be better if it had been 
written in fewer words. Still less are the trans¬ 
lations, except here and there, adequate to 
represent Pindar in his stronger character¬ 
istics ; we see why he is often so tiresome, but 
fail to realise why he is so generally great. 
Yet the care with which it is written, and the 
variety of topios connected with the subject 
of which it treats, make Mr. Morioe’s little 
volume one of the more useful, though cer¬ 
tain ly not one of the lighter, contributions to 
Mr. Collins’ series. 

The Constitutional and Political History of the 
United States, By Dr. H. von Holst. (Triibner.) 


It would be impossible for any American to 
write the modern history of bis oountry without 
being suspected, and probably without injustice, 
of more or less personal and political bias. The 
axiom that we never see ourselves as others see 
us is not the less true because it was first pro¬ 
nounced by the humble poet of Scotland. A 
foreigner, dealing with undisputed historical 
facts, draws his conclusions far more safely, 
because he cannot be influenced by personal 
friendships or antipathies, or by partisan con¬ 
siderations. A careful examination of Dr. von 
Holst’s eeoond volume shows that he has his 
facts well in hand, and his discussions of their 
origin and results evince an extraordinary 
degree of impartiality. This volume deals 
mainly with the Administration of President 
Jaokson, but oovers the period from 1828 to 
1846, perhaps the most eventful one in the 
whole history of the Republio, for then fairly 
commenced the struggle between the Northern 
and Southern seotions whioh oulminated in the 
recent Civil War. The work may be profitably 
consulted on both sides of the Atlantio. The 
translation by Mr. Lalor is spirited and 
successful, and the appearanoe of the volume is 
creditable to the American publishers, Messrs. 
Callaghan and Co., of Chicago. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Toe change of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
its original antiquarian purpose into a modern 
light and amusing monthly has been often 
regretted by students of antiquity. Its late 
editor, Mr. Edward Walford, of Balliol, has 
resolved to start a new monthly, the Antiquary, 
to take the plan of the old Gentleman’s Magazine 
and also embrace a wider range of subjects. He 
has premises of help from all the leading 
antiquaries of England, and we hope his new 
venture will suooeed. Assuredly there should 
be room for it, even in these hard times. Mr. 
Elliot Stock, of Paternoster Row, is the pub¬ 
lisher, and the first number is to appear on 
December 20. 

Mb. R. Adamson, Professor of Logic in the 
Owens College, Manchester, who has con¬ 
tributed many philosophical articles of import¬ 
ance to the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, has prepared for the press the four 
leotures which he delivered last year as “ Shaw 
Philosophical Fellow” in the University of 
Edinburgh. They make a little volume, with 
notes and appendices, of somewhat over 200 
pages, and will be published in November by 
Mr. David Douglas (Edinburgh), under the title 
of On the Philosophy of Kant. 

Messbs. W. H. Allen and Co. have in the 
press and will issue shortly a work by Col. 
W. F. B. Laurie (author of Narrative of the 
Second Burmese War, Pegu, &c.) on our Burmese 
Wars and relations with that country, including 
an abstract of military and political operations 
in 1824-26 and 1852-53, with various looal, 
statistical, and commercial information on 
Lower and Upper Burmah. 

Messes. Rivington will shortly issue the 
under-mentioned theologioal works:—A new 
volume of Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford, 1868 to 1870, by the Rev. Canon 
Liddon; also, a new volume of Parochial and 
Occasional Sermons, by the late Canon Mozley; 
Sermons preached before the Benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn, by the Rev. F. C, Cook, chaplain-in¬ 
ordinary to the Queen, and editor of The 
Speakers Commentary on the Bible ; the 
Addresses delivered last Good Friday at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, by the Rev. V. S. Stuckey 
Coles, and published bv the request of the 
Dean; Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life, edited 
with a Preface by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
author of Church Doctrine Bible Truth, &o.; 
also a new edition of Lyra Apostolica, with a 


Prefaoe by Cardinal Newman, and the names 
of the authors of the poems; and a shilling 
“ people's edition ” of the Rev. E. H. Bioker- 
steth’s poem, Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever. 

The same publishers have nearly ready for 
publication the following classical and educa¬ 
tional works:— Hellenica : a collection' of 
essays on Greek poetry, philosophy, history, 
and religion, edited by Evelyn Aobott, Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Among 
the contributions are “ JEsohylus,” by E. 
Myers ; “ The Theology and Ethics of Sopho¬ 
cles,” by E. Abbott; “ System of Education in 
Plato’s Republic,” by R. L. Nettleship; 
“ Aristotle’s Conception of the State,” by A. 0. 
Bradley; “Epiourus,” by W. L. Courtney; 
“ The Speeches of Thucydides,” by R. C. Jebb; 
“ Xenimbon,” by H. G. Dakyns; “ Polybius," 
by J. L. S. Davidson; and “ Greek Oraoles,” 
by F. W. H. Myers. The Antiquities of 
Greece, translated from the German of 
G. F. Schoemann, by E. G. Hardy, late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and J. 8. 
Mann, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Caesar: De Bello Gallico, Books I. to III., 
also Book I. separately, edited with Prefaoe, 
maps, notes, &o., by J. H. Merryweather and 
C. C. Tancock, assistant-masters at Charterhouse. 
Short Readings in English Poetry, arranged, with 
occasional Notes for the use of schools and 
classes, edited by H. A. Hertz. Homer’s 
Iliad, Bonk XXII., edited with Notes, &o., by 
Arthur Sidgwick. Virgil, Georgies, Book IV., 
edited by 0. G. Gepp, Head Master of Xing 
Edward VI. School, Stratford-on-Avon, ana 
editor of Arnold’s Henry's First Latin Book. A 
Second Latin Writer, by G. L. Bennett, Head 
Master of the High School, Plymouth; this 
work, in continuation of the First Latin Writer, 
by the same author, will give hints on writing 
Latin prose for boys about to oommenoe the 
rendering of continuous passages from English 
authors into Latin ; there will be a large ool- 
leotion of exercises, graduated according to their 
difficulty, with Notes. A Practical Greek 
Method for Beginners, being a graduated appli¬ 
cation of grammar to translation and compo¬ 
sition, byF. Ritchie and E. H. Moore, assistant- 
masters at the High School, Plymouth ; the 
aim of this book, whioh is at onoe a grammar 
and exercise-book, is to seoure a uniform 
method of teaching grammar, and to afford 
abundant practice in inflection, &o., at the time 
the grammar is being learnt. 

Mb. T. Alfred Spalding’s Elizabethan 
Demonology, an essay on the belief _ in devils 
and the powers possessed by them, with special 
reference to Shakspere and his works, is all in 
type, and will be published forthwith by Ohatto 
and Windus. Mr. Robert Browning has 
accepted the dedication of the volume. 

We believe that Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, collector 
of Chittagong, is the author of the artiole in the 
October number of the New Quarterly Magazine 
entitled “ India’s Need and England’s Duty,” 
and that Mr. Justin McCarthy is the Home 
Rule M P. who contributes to the same number. 

Dr. Jdsseraod, the author of the able little 
volume on the English drama before Shakspere, 
is to have a whole number of the Revue Critique 
given up to him for his review of Prof. Skeat’s 
edition of the three versions of Piers Plowman 
published by the Early-English Text Society. 
Dr. Jusseraud takes a great many im¬ 
portant points hitherto overlooked on the life 
and character of William, the author of the 
poem, and brings forward evidence to show 
that he was a bondman, freed by entering a 
religious order, that he at first led a bad life 
in London, and was afterwards converted, and 
then condemned most strongly in others the 
sins of which he. had been himself guilty in 
his earlier days. 
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Dr. Jussbraud’s long article on “ Life on 
the Boad-pilgrimagea, &c., in England in 
Chaucer’s Time,” part of his future hook on 
Chaucer’s England, will appear in the New 
Quarterly. 

Mr. Henry Nicol’s critical review of Prof. 
Skeat's Dictionary of English Etymology will 
appear in the new German periodical, the 
Literaturblatt fur Germanische und Romanische 
Philologie. 

Mr. P. W. Flower, of Neath, has in prepara¬ 
tion a work on Tin Plates, giving a detailed 
account of the process of manufacture and a 
history of the nse, development, and present 
position of the trade. 

Mr. J. W. Zaehnsdorf, of Catherine Street, 
Strand, is about to publish a practical treatise 
on the art of bookbinding. It will be illus¬ 
trated by photo-lithographic copies of ten fine 
specimens of work ana numerous woodcuts. 

The subject for the “ Howard Medal ” of the 
Statistical Society for 1880 is the following :— 
“ The Oriental Plague in its social, economical, 
political, and international relations; special 
reference being made to the labours of Howard 
on .the subject.” Essays must be sent in by 
June 30,1880. In addition to the bronze medal, 
a money prize of £20 will be awarded to the 
successful writer. 

The subject for the next Harness prize essay 
at Cambridge is the first quarto of Hamlet, 1603. 
The competing essays are to be sent in at the 
end of next January. The facsimile of the 
Duke of Devonshire's oopy of this quarto, with 
Mr. FurnivallV Forewords on it, is published 
by Mr. Griggs, of Hanover Street, Peckham. 

Prof. W. Wagner, of Hamburg, is issuing a 
new Asher Edition of the Works of William 
Shakspere, in thirty parts, at 6 d. each, published 
by Earl Gradener, Hamburg. The text has 
been re-collated with the first folio and the 
quartos, and each play has critical notes and an 
introductory notice. The edition will contain 
the poems and the doubtful plays, and have a 
prefatorymemoir. The whole is in English, 
and Dr. Wagner has proved, by his former edi¬ 
tions of Elizabethan works, his competence to 
edit Shakspere. The type of the book is clear, 
and the paper very good for the low price at 
which the parts are sold. 

Mr. Charles Dioeens has just completed 
an exhaustive Dictionary of the Thames, some¬ 
what on the plan of his now well-known 
Dictionary of London. Besides full details as to 
fishing, rowing, and yaohting matters, articles 
are contributed by well-known specialists on 
the geology, ornithology, botany, art, and 
literature of the river. The business of . the 
port of London also receives a fair share of 
attention. The hook, which will be published 
forthwith, contains nineteen maps and plans. 

The Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg 
possesses a collection, unique in its kind, of 
Hebrew, Hebrew-Arabio, and Samaritan MRS. 
Whatever opinions or hypotheses may have 
been expressed regarding the date of some of 
the MSS., there can be no douht that many 
of them are of great' antiquity. The first part 
of a work by Dr. A. Harkavy, designed to 
make the publio better acquainted with these 
reoords, has just appeared under the title of 
Siudien und Mittheilungen aus der Kaiserlichen 
Oeffentlichen Bibliotek zii St. Petersburg. This 
volume contains the poetical works of a mediaeval 
Jewish author, Samuel Ibn Nagdilah, who 
oooupied a high position at the Mohammedan 
Court during the Moorish rule in Spain. These 
productions are of interest in their relation to 
the history of Hebrew literature, and at the 
same time illustrate the political history of 
Southern Spain during the first half of the 
eleventh century. 


The Deutsche Rundschau for October has an 
excellent article by Herr von Sybel, suggested 
by M. Taine’s Origines de la France con- 
temporaine, on “ The Old State and the 
Bevolution in France,” in which von Sybel 
points out the defects which he thinks attach to 
M. Taine’s method of looking back upon the 
revolutionary period in the light of modern 
France. He insists that a careful and thorough 
history of the reign of Louis XYI. is the primary 
necessity for the proper understanding of the 
French Bevolution. Herr Fiedler writes on 
“The Interests of Art and the Means of pro¬ 
moting them,” and raises a useful protest 
against the idea that art can be promoted by a 
revival or study of the arts of former times. He 
urges that art is an activity of the soul, and 
has a realm of its own which stands over against 
the real world, and art can only be a common 
possession when the general tendency of men’s 
minds is towards this imaginative realm. Hence 
he concludes that the current talk of pro¬ 
moting art is useless, and that art cannot be 
furthered by any efforts of those who have not 
the artistic spirit. 

The Bivista Europea for October has a study 
in military history by 8ignor Silingardi on 
“Mantua and the Wars in the Yalley of the 
Po,” also an extremely interesting article by 
Signor Cattelani on “The Learned Ladies of 
Venice in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” 
a subject which deserves more attention as 
regards Italy generally than it has yet received. 
An article that will interest English readers is 
“ Charming and the Unitarianism of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century” by Signor Sbarbaro, who claims 
Channing as the true follower of Sooino, and as 
carrying on the traditions of liberal religion 
which Italy first inaugurated. 

We take the following American announce¬ 
ments from the Nation: —Messrs. Bobert Clarke 
and Co. have in the press The Mound-Builders, 
with an investigation into the archaeology of 
Butler County, Ohio, by J. P. MacLean, 
copiously illustrated; a practical treatise on 
Etching, by Louisa M. McLaughlin; Insect- 
Lives, by Julia O- Ballard; and The Life of the 
Rev. Charles Nerinckx, a Catholio missionary in 
the United States in the first quarter of the 
present century. Messrs. A. S. Barnes and Co. 
will issue immediately Ancient and Mediaeval 
Republics, with a review of the causes of their 
decline and fall, by Henry Mann. Messrs. 
Porter and Coates announce The Posthumous 
Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. 

A new edition of the works of Ivan 8. Tur- 
genief has just appeared in Moscow in ten 
volumes. A Preface dated from Paris, in August 
of the present year, is prefixed to the third 
volume. This Preface contains some interesting 
particulars regarding the genesis of Turgeniefs 
principal works. In connexion with Nakanfine, 
which has been subjected to a good deal of 
severe handling on the part of Bussian critics, 
the author relates an episode of some interest in 
his literary life. During the year 1855, Tur- 
genief resided in the district of Mtsensk, govern¬ 
ment of Orlov. Among his neighbours was a 
certain Vasili Karateief, a young man of twenty- 
five years, of a romantic disposition, and very 
fond of literature and music. Karateief s father 
was subject to attacks of semi-insanity, which 
recurred at intervals of three years. His sister 
also, who was a remarkable person, became ulti¬ 
mately insane. The society of this young man 
was almost the only solace to the author during 
a period in other respects far from happy. As 
the war in the Crimea still continued, a detach¬ 
ment of troops was raised in the district, and 
Karateief was appointed one of the officers. He 
immediately called on Turgonief, and with an 
excited air declared that he did not expect to 
return from the Crimea, but that he would die 


there. Notwithstanding all attempts to soothe 
him, he persisted in these gloomy forebodings, 
and suddenly turning to Turgenief said— 

“ I have a favour to ask of you. You know that I 
spent some years in Moscow ; but you do not know 
that an incident happened to me there which 
awakened a desire to relate it, both for my own 
sake and for others! I made the attempt, but 
found that I had no literary talent. The upshot 
was that I wrote this MS., which I hand to you.” 

So saying, he took from his pocket a MS. of 
some fifteen pages, and handed it to Turgenief, 
with the request that he would make such use 
of it as would secure that it had not been 
written in vain. Seeing that a refusal was only 
likely to excite his friend still further, the 
novelist promised to comply with his request. 
It appeared from this composition that Karateiefi 
while living in Moscow, had become enamoured 
of a young maiden, who reciprocated his affec¬ 
tion. Afterwards, getting acquainted with a 
Bulgarian named Katranof, she preferred the 
latter, and accompanied him to Bulgaria. The 
story was told with sincerity, but without 
literary skill. Turgenief, however, was struck 
with the character of the heroine, Helena, then 
a fresh type in Bussian life, and she gradually 
shaped herself distinctly in his imagination. 
Karateief shortly left for the Crimea, whence he 
never returned. Not until the winter of 1858-59 
did the novelist enter on the task committed to 
him. For this purpose he renewed the impres¬ 
sions of his former acquaintance by a residence 
in the same locality. The plan of Nakan&ne 
gradually took shape in his mind, new types 
were added, and the work was completed. The 
novelist, in issuing this collected edition of his 
works, thinks it due to the memory of his unfor¬ 
tunate young friend to make the above circum¬ 
stances known to his readers. 

Mr. Charles Henry Carey, the chief 
representative of American political economy, 
died at Philadelphia on October 11. We hope 
to give, next week, some estimate of his life 
and works. 

On October 2 a monument was erected on 
Traitor’s Hill, in the State of New York, to 
Major Andrd, on the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
his execution. This memorial, which consists of 
a plain granite pillar with an inscription, has 
been provided by Mr. Cyrus W. Field. After 
the ceremony those present paid a visit to the 
De Wint House, which contains the room 
where Washington signed the death warrant; 
and also to Maby Tavern, where Andrd was 
tried and confined for eight days. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We understand that the long controversy with 
regard to the spelling of Indian names has at 
last been authoritatively decided. At a recent 
meeting of the Indian Council, it was resolved 
by the Secretary of State that the ‘ ‘ Hunterian,” 
or “modified Jonesian system," should hence¬ 
forth be adopted for all official purposes. This 
system is fixed in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
upon which Dr. W. W. Hunter is now engaged, 
and the printing of which is far advanced. At 
the same time Sir Barrow Ellis and Dr. Hunter, 
with others, have been appointed to represent 
India on the Committee of the Boyal Geographi¬ 
cal Society, which is engaged in introducing a 
similar measure of scientific uniformity into the 
spelling of names in the other countries of the 
world. 

News has been received that the Indian 
elephants presented by the King of the Belgians 
to the International African Association have 
reached Mpwapwa in safety, and have so far given 
satisfaction. It is believed that an endeavour will 
probably be made to use them at first for catch¬ 
ing and taming African elephants. There is 
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also a rumour at Zanzibar that Mr. Sanderson 
is to be invited to go over from India for a time, 
and to take with him his staff for the purpose 
of catching and training African elephants for 
the service of the Belgian expeditions. 

The forthcoming number of Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen oontams an interesting budget on 
Arotio exploration. The Willem Barents arrived 
at Hammerfest on the 24th of September, and 
Capt. de Bruyne telegraphs to the Geographical 
Sooiety at Amsterdam “ All well. Stormy 
weather during September. Erected memorial 
stone at Gape Nassau. Much ice in Kara Sea 
and to nortn of Novaya Zemlya. Not able to 
reach ice-haven. Beached Francis Joseph 
Land. McOlintock Island surrounded by ice. 
On return found ice east of long. 65°. Left 
IsbjOm in Matoohkin Shar.” The Ishjom, a 
small Norwegian outter, commanded by Capt. 
A. H. Markham, got within eighty miles of 
Francis Joseph Land to lat. 78° 24' N., when 
a barrier of ice compelled a return. Even less 
fortunate were the eight steamers who started 
for the Ob and Tenesei. Their efforts to pene¬ 
trate into the Kara Sea were continued to the 
3rd of September, and they all, with the 
exception of the Louise. Capt. Dalmann, have 
returned to Europe. The captain named may 
possibly have been rewarded for his perseve¬ 
rance. This much appears to be certain, that 
a more thorough examination of the Kara Sea 
and of its climatological conditions will have to 
be undertaken before a passage to the coasts of 
Siberia can be depended upon. 

Messes. W. and A. K. Johnston have sent 
us a new map of Afghanistan and the North- 
West frontier of India, which shows several 
improvements on comparison with the map 
issued by the same publishers last year. The 
Indus Valley State Bail way has been continued 
from Multan to Sakkhar, and the newly- 
discovered routes across the mountain are 
indicated. An inset map is added of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kabul; but this can only be trusted 
so far as it shows the general lie of the country, 
and is of but little help towaids following the 
recent fighting. Unfortunately, in order to 
make room for this addition it has been found 
necessary to cut down the large scale map on all 
sides, by whioh we lose the lower end of the 
Bolan Pass, the communication with the sea 
through Biluchistan, and on the north a wide 
extent of territory through whioh Bussia is 
supposed to be contemplating operations. But 
on the whole this map shows a laudable 
endeavour to improve cartography in company 
with the advance of knowledge. 

News has reached Lisbon that the Portuguese 
explorers, MM. Capello and Ivens, are now 
without any resources for the completion of the 
survey of the Biver Cuango down to its con¬ 
fluence with the Congo. An appeal has con¬ 
sequently been made to the Government to 
instruct the Governor of Angola to furnish them 
with whatever may be necessary for the 
successful termination of this important ex¬ 
ploration. 

M. Paiya he Andrada has just started 
for Mozambique, accompanied by a staff of 
engineers, to survey the banks of the Zambesi, 
ana to ascertain the possibility of exploring, on 
a large scale, the tract of country of which 
the Portuguese Government reoently granted 
him a concession. The matter has been taken 
up by a company, whioh proposes to establish a 
colony at Zumbo, about fifty miles from Tete. 
They have the exclusive privilege for twenty 
years of searching for and working mines of 
gold, coal, iron, copper, &o., and of exploring 
the woods and forests belonging to the State. 
In addition, the Governor-General of Mozam¬ 
bique is authorised to make them a grant of 
230,000 acres of land. 


Mr. E. Oolborne Baber, of Her Majesty’s 
Consular Service in China, is engaged in pre¬ 
paring a report on the trade and productions of 
Western Szechuan, and their bearing on the 
commercial capabilities of Chungking, and he 
proposes to supplement it with a full acoount of 
his explorations in Western China. Mr. Baber 
has been for some time stationed at Chungking 
under a special clause in the Chefoo Conven¬ 
tion, and has had exceptional facilities for 
acquiring geographical information in that 
almost unsurveyed region. He is already 
favourably known for his report on the route 
followed by the Hon. T. G. Grosvenor’s mission 
between Tali-fu and Momein, whioh was ac¬ 
companied by an itinerary and an elaborate 
map of the road from Yiinnan-fu. 

The Winnipeg Geological Survey Expedition 
are stated to have lately made important dis¬ 
coveries of coal and other minerals in the 
North-West territory of Canada. 

The Surveyor-General of Western Australia 
has just issued a valuable map of the northern 
district of that colony, compiled from the sur¬ 
veys made last year by Mr. John Forrest, the 
well-known explorer, who was assisted in his 
labours by Messrs. Alexander Forrest, H. S. 
Carey, and B. M. King. This map shows the 
general features of the country, the heights of 
mountains, &o., from the De Grey Biver to the 
Ashburton Biver. During the past half-year 
the heights of all the mountains in the region 
traversed by Mr. Forrest’s expedition have been 
calculated from the observations taken by the 
party, and it has been ascertained that Mount 
Pyrton, the highest, reaches an elevation of 
2,765 feet. 

The last mail from Australia brings intelli¬ 
gence of the discovery of an extensive and 
valuable deposit of cinnabar near Yass in New 
South Wales. 

The American Geographical Society have 
just published the annual address of their 
president, Chief Justice Daly. The pressure of 
his judioial duties having this year prevented 
him from giving an aooount of the geographical 
work of the world, Mr. Daly devotes his address 
to the early history of cartography, and explains 
at some length what we know of maps and 
map-making before the time of Mercator. The 
address is illustrated by facsimiles of Mercator’s 
and Sebastian Cabot’s maps of the world, which 
are of much interest as the best specimens of 
the cartographical art in the sixteenth century. 


OBITUARY. 

PETER HEISE. 

The Danish composer who is just dead held a 
peculiar position in art as a link between poetry 
and music. Few musicians have studied verse 
forms and verse effeots so carefully as Heise, 
and it is perhaps because he set his work so 
dutifully at the service of a sister art that his 
very delicate and original genius has failed to 
win recognition in countries where the lyrics of 
Oehlensehlager, Hertz, and Hauoh are un¬ 
known. Peter Heise was bom at Copenhagen 
on the 11th of February 1830, and died in the 
same oily on the 12th of last September. From 
his earliest years he was anxious to devote 
himself to music, but his parents insisted that 
he should undergo the customary training at 
the university, and it was not until 1847 that 
he began to study the theory of music pro¬ 
fessionally, first under Berggren at Copenhagen, 
and afterwards at Leipzig under Hauptmann. 
In 1856 he first came prominently before the 

S ublic as director of the conoerts given by the 
oandinavian students at Upsala and Stock¬ 
holm. Soon after this he was appointed 
organist in Soro Cathedral, a post he retained 
until 1865. In the retirement of his life in the 


little country town, he composed some of his 
most celebrated works—the overture to Marsh 
Stig, the cantata of The Autumn Storm, and the 
opera of Paschans Dotter, to whioh Hertz con¬ 
tributed the libretto. Heise also supplied the 
music to most of the poetical dramas brought 
out on the national Danish stage, particularly 
to Oehlenschlager’s Palnatoke, Ibsen's Kongs- 
emnerne, and Bichardt’s Tornerose. But his 
great work was the composition of songs, in 
whioh he was unrivalled by any Danish 
musician of the present or the past. His 
settings of Shakspere’s songs deserve to be 
more widely known among ourselves; they are 
often wonderfully original and felicitous. His 
literary instinct gave him peculiar insight and 
intelligence in the interpretation of poetic 
language, and Denmark has to mourn in his 
early death the loss of her greatest and most 
classic song-writer. 


FLORENCE LETTER. 

Floienoe: Sept. 37, 1873. 

At last we are able to announce the appearanoe 
of a long-expected work— Pino Campagni e la 
sua Cronica, di Isidoro del Lungo, 2 vols. 
(Florence: Lemonnier), and one of the fruits of 
the violent controversy which, as your readers 
will know, has raged for years iu Italy and 
Germany on the subject of the Florentine cnroni- 
oler. After the German critic Bernhardy had 
succeeded in proving that the Diurnale di Matteo 
di Giovinazzo, supposed to be one of the oldest 
of Italian chronicles, was a spurious composition 
of a much later date ; another scholar, Scheffer- 
Boiohorst, victoriously showed that the chronicle 
of Bicordano Malaspini, believed to be earlier 
than that of Yillani, was in fact a mere com¬ 
pilation of fragments of Villani’s work. And, 
as appetite comes with eating, the same learned 
critic next undertook to prove that the chronicle 
of Dino Campagni was also a forgery. But on 
this soore opinions were divided; and in the 
learned camps of Italy and Germany pens are 
still clashing in this dispute. Prof, del Lungo, 
of the Cruscan Academy, has just published the 
first half of his prefatory volume on Dino 
Campagni and his times, and the whole of a 
second volume, containing the chronicle itself 
enriched with copious notes and several ap¬ 
pendices. Without pretending to offer any 
opinion on a point that is puzzling so many 
learned brains, we will simply remark that Prof, 
del Lungo's previous essays testify his com¬ 
petence to deal with the question at issue. We 
may also say that, although Herr Scheffer- 
Boichorst declares the chronicle to be a falsifica¬ 
tion composed between the end of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth oentury, yet 
Prof, del Lungo now gives the world the fac¬ 
simile of an ancient MS. of the ohronicle dating 
from the fifteenth oentury, and comprised in 
Lord Ashbumham’s famous collection. 

Letiere e §critti inediti di Pietro ed Alessandro 
Verri, annotati e pubblicati dal Dr. Carlo Casati. 
Yol. 1°. (Milan: Galli.) The brothers Verri, 
especially Pietro the elder, are well-known 
personages in Italian literary history as mem¬ 
bers of that distinguished band of writers on 
political economy and social science who, in 
the period preceding the Frenoh Bevolution, 
laboured to promote important reforms in the 
Peninsula. In Naples, Filangieri and Geno- 
vesi; in Tuscany, that forerunner of Free 
Trade, Bandini, and others; in Milan, the two 
Verri, Carli, and Beccaria, were all zealous 
labourers in the same field of internal reform. 
The Terri brothers founded II Caffi, a well- 
written periodical devoted to eoonomio and 
social questions, and were the authors of other 
works on the same topics. Pietro was a man 
of great nobility and sweetness of character; his 
whole career one of unselfish and untiring 
patriotism. This first volume of correspondence 
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is full of varied interest, and its value is en¬ 
hanced by abundant biographical notes. Par¬ 
ticularly delightful are Pietro’s early letters 
written during his campaigns in Germany, and 
they introduce the reader to many curious 
scenes of the Seven Tears’ War. Count Yerri 
was aide-de-camp to Marshal Daun, Carlyle’s 
“tedious, slow-footed general.” and had but 
Blight opinion of his chief’s ability, considering 
his reputation usurped, his successes mainly 
due to other men’s wits. One letter gives us a 
graphic contemporary account of the famous 
Saxon mysteiy and the Menzel-Weingarten 
revelations. The younger brother’s corre¬ 
spondence affords amusing glimpses of Parisian 
literary society from an Italian point of view; 
but its main interest, at all events for Italian 
readers, oonsists in the explanation of the 
rupture of the Verris’ ardent friendship with 
their celebrated fellow-citizen, Cesare Beccaria, 
author of De' Delitti e dtlle Pene. 

Met orie di mia Vita, 1795-1859, di Giovanni 
Arrivabene, Senalore. (Florence: Barbara) 
Count Arrivabene, now ninety-two years of age, 
is the patriarch of Italian exiles and patriots, and 
numbers many friends in England, France, 
and Belgium. Without being a man of deep 
learning, he has earned the gratitude of his 
fellow-countrymen by his studies in political 
economy and his enquiries into public charities 
and popular education. As a witness of all the 
political metamorphoses this century has bro ught 
upon Italy, his book has been awaited with 
much eagerness. Unfortunately, the author has 
none of the garrulity of age, and contents him¬ 
self with giving the hastiest outline of events 
concerning which details from his pen would 
have had a special value. Perhaps, in the 
course of his long life, Count Arrivabene has 
seen how many books are made “by pouring 
the contents of one vessel into another,” and for 
that reason prefers to give a brief and un¬ 
adorned sketch of the vioissitudes of his 
honourable career. Or rather, let us hope that 
he is husbanding his strength for the second 
volume, which is to bring his narrative down to 
the present day. The memoirs open with an 
anecdote emphasising the changes eighty odd 
years have wrought in Italy’s political condi¬ 
tions. In the neighbourhood of the Arrivabene 
estates lay the principality of Gazzoldo, contain¬ 
ing some thirteen hundred inhabitants, and 
Count Arrivabene remembers attending a 
birthday festival of the ruler of this im¬ 
portant territory. After the banquet it was 
customary to make a general gaol delivery, and 
piteous cries of “ Grazia! grazia!" were heard 
as the potentate, attended by his guard of 
honour, drew near the prison doors. All the 
prisoners were peasants recruited the night before 
to act the part of pining captives ! The following 
year saw the principality swept away, and little 
Arrivabene went with his mother to Mantua to 
petition General Napoleon Bonaparte to recal 
nis decree for the confiscation of the family 
estates. In 1821 the author’s friendship with 
the Milanese patriots marked him for persecu¬ 
tion, and the account of his trial, and imprison¬ 
ment in the Fiombi and at Murano is the most 
graphic episode in the book. He obtained his 
release after some months’ captivity. But those 
were troublous times, and the blows of Austrian 
tyranny were rapidly hammering into shape 
the rough material of Italian national feeling. 
So it was necessary to secure safety by flight 
and take refuge in England, then the only land 
where political exiles could live unmolested. 
There the author's character, position, and 
attainments won him a large share of the 
warm sympathy shown to the Italian refugees 
of 1821; his studies in political economy gained 
him the friendship of many illustrious men, 
and his first literary effort of any importance 
was an essay on English philanthropic institu¬ 
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tions. He speaks enthusiastically of England 
and the English; everything pleased him, ex¬ 
cepting the olimate. In Paris and Belgium he 
made the acquaintance of La Fayette, Mdme. 
Rfceamier, Guizot, Edgar Quinet, and other 
celebrated personages of different generations. 
In 1843, at Turin, he already prophesied the 
future importance of the little sub-Alpine king¬ 
dom, and became the friend of Balbo, Gioberti, 
and Cavour. 

Vita. Studi e Lettere inediti di Luigi Ornato. 
By Prof. Leone Ottolenghi. (Turin: Loescher.) 
The subject of this monograph, though little 
known to the world at large, was a thinker who 
exercised an ennobling influence over his coun¬ 
trymen during the stormy twilight heralding 
the dawn of Italian independence. In the early 
part of this century, when Piedmont was but a 
French military department, a knot of earnest 
young men—Ornato, the brothers Balbo, and 
Luigi Provana—founded in Turin the Academy 
of the Oonoordi, a literary olub which was in 
faot a protest against Gallio influences, and aimed 
at even higher things than the emancipation of 
Italian literature from the yoke of Franoe. The 
accession of Yiotor Emmanuel I. seemed to hold 
forth promise of better times, but it was soon 
found that the young prince was a mere vassal 
of Austria. Luigi Ornato was the bosom friend 
of the heroic Santa Boss, and together they 
solemnly swore to conseorate themselves to their 
country and combat her foes by pen and sword. 
The lives of both men attest the fidelity with 
whioh they kept this vow. After the abortive 
revolution of 1821, 8anta Rosa fled to Switzer¬ 
land and Franoe, and Ornato voluntarily shared 
his exile, until the former, despairing of Italy's 
future, went to Greeoe and perished fighting for 
the cause of liberty in that oountry. Ornato 
gained a scanty subsistence in Paris by correct¬ 
ing Greek proofs for the publisher Didot, and, 
although he wrote very little, his profound 
classical learning, his elevated philosophy, and 
varied culture attracted to his garret in the 
Quartier Latin a knot of celebrated men, among 
whom Victor Oousin was one of the most 
assiduous. Prof. Ottolenghi is not an eloquent 
writer, but his work is interesting as the sketch 
of a very pure and noble life, and it is well for 
the Italy of to-day to be reminded of a man who 
spent his strength in upholding the standard of 
thought and patriotism. 

La Biblioteca Oorvina. Memoria di Alfredo 
Reumont. (Florence: Cellini.) Herr von 
Reumont’s valuable paper on the library of 
Mathias Corvinus, originally contributed to the 
Archivio Storico, has now been made accessible 
to the general reader in pamphlet form. The 
learned historian rectifies the curious exaggera¬ 
tions and misstatements current on the subject 
of this famous library, and gives his reasons 
for believing that even during the life of King 
Mathias it never contained more than three or 
four thousand MSS. 

We are glad to find the strong voioe of that in¬ 
dependent organ, the Rassegna Settimanale, raised 
in protest against the phyloxera poetica just now 
devastating the Italian literary world. No week 
passes without the issue of at least one volume 
of daintily printed, utterly worthless verse, 
teeming with hysterical indecency and shameless 
cynicism. It is difficult to understand to what 
section of the Italian public the “ shivers” and 
“ screams ” of these would-be poets are 
addressed, and it seems to us that—compared 
with such effusions—the sickly sentimentalities 
and turgid pastorals of the Arcadian sohool are 
positively pleasant and nutritious reading. 

II Tesoro dt Golconda. Di Anton Giulio 
Barrili. (Milan: Treves.) Signor Barrili is a 
clever and versatile writer, the author of more 
than a dozen very popular novels. All his 
books are eminently readable, his plots wel 
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developed, his style lively and unaffected, 
although occasionally flippant. After ransack¬ 
ing ancient and mediaeval history, as well as 
modern society, for themes for his pen, he has 
now taken a new departure by placing the scene 
of his last tale in India, with an English girl for 
one of his heroines. The story of the treasure 
is well told, the interest well kept up, though it 
is difficult to feel much sympathy with the too 
susoeptible and fatuous hero. Aware that he 
was breaking fresh ground for the majority of 
his readers. Signor Barrili was perhaps justified 
in explaining to them the terms sahib and bunga¬ 
low, but why mislead them by the astonishing 
statement that the dignity of esquire is equiva¬ 
lent to that of cavaliere, that the post of British 
Resident confers on its holder the title of Sir, 
and gives his wife the right to place that of 
Lady before her Christian name? Still, remember¬ 
ing the sins of native novelists where appella¬ 
tions are conoemed, it is easy to be lenient to 
an Italian author on this soore, but it is not so 
easy to forgive him when he further asserts that 
all Englishmen are devoted to gin, that with 
them “ gin is as good a oonductor of friendship 
as water of electricity.” It would bo interesting 
to know what authorities Signor Barrili has con¬ 
sulted on the intricate subjeot of English 
manners and customs. 

On the point of closing this letter, the mourn¬ 
ful news reaches us of the sudden death of 
Marchese Anselmo Guerrieri Gonztga. This 
is not the plaoe to record the eminent political 
services rendered by the deceased nobleman, 
but as the accomplished translator of Horace 
and Goethe he had won high standing in the 
world of letters. His version of Faust is by 
many critios considered the most faultless 
translation Italy possesses, and he waa the 
author of some original witty sonnets of very 
delioate workmanship. Linda Yillari. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SIR THOMAS CUMBEItWORTH’8 WILL. 

(Continued from p. 232.) 

II. 

Also I will Stevyn Chamberlain & John Hobson, 
John Grege, Harry Harde, havd ilker of pam j 
jekyn of yam a jak & a salad k a bow Sc xij a rot of 
the best next me jak Sc jekyn of yain, xl sohepe. 
Also I will that Richard and hys brodyr John 
Thymolby, Riohard Sargant hane ilkon of pam a 
jak Sc a salad Sc a swerde Sc a bastard or a dagar & 
xx sohepe and I will that all odyr yomen of my 
howsald Sc the gromes of the wardrope & of the 
bakhows hane ilkon of pam a bow Sc xij aras k a 
doblet Sc a hode or a hat of my weryng k on of my 
grehondes or spaniells k Hew Bakar my riding 
gowne & I will my child of the stabullhafe my 
botys and spores & the child of the hall my hosys 
& the child of the kechyne my netbir glofys & ilkon 
of this iij k a ohild in the achipen 57 a 3eryng calf 
and I will my scheperd hafe vj weder h gges k my 
swynnard iiij swynne schotes** of halfe 3ere old k 
I will ilkon of my hynes of manes age haf a qnye or 
a strike 5 " & myn . . . thedayacowe. And I 

will my iij bedmen hafe ilkon of pam a cowe k a 
pare of bedes. k I will the parish clarke hafe and 
llkan of the clarkes that I finde to the scole a 
longe gowne of myn dubull or ffnrrid k to ilkon of 
my nowne olerkes x yow hogs. Also I will that 
Wiliam Telby hafe a nax for wer with the hede and 
and a hand of yme k one of my smalest haknes. & 
I will John fferror hafe my girdill with my cnyffes 
k my pursse with the money that es perein to a 
horse. Also I will that Swalow k Richard Hornsch 
haf ayther of pam vj 1 viij d k iiij sohep. Also I will 
the abbot of Newsom bery my body k do the 
services, mease k deryge k hafe xx* k if j>ere come 
another abbot, than I will he hafe a nobyll to pray 

5 7 Probably the child attached to the sheep-pens 

55 Yonng pigs. 

*• Stirk ; a yonng bullock. 
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for me. ft I will that ilke prior and priores that 
cometh my beryall at pat day hafe iij* iiij 4 , & ilke 
chanon ft nnnne xij 4 ft ilke preete ft frere that 
comes to the deryge ft mease at my bereall liafeiiij 4 
k to ilke clerk ij 4 that helpyi to syng or sals at 
dirige, and ilke pore man chime k woman hafe iiij 4 
and all men that come to my bereall haf mete drynk 
with awylk stufe as was ordered for my howaald 
& with helpe of iij 11 of mony that I will be put 
pereto at nedys. Also I will the prior of Thym- 
holm, of Elsham, of Newated do my deryge k my 
mease on my vii day k haf a nobull and ilk of tham 
that comes with pam xij 4 k ilke preste k ffrere that 
comes to dirige k messe iiij, and ilk clerke that 
synges or says at dirige ij d k ilke pore man ij 4 & 
ilke man that comes met k drinke with swvlk stuffe 
of vetell as was prepardd for my howaald k with 
helpe of iij li of mony qnilk I will be putte pereto at 
nedys k I will hafe x torchis ilk of pam vii ii wax 
& . . . byrnyng opon me & about me at the 
said messes k diriges & I will the pore men that 
hold pam haf ilkon of pam iiij 4 beside dale of almes, 
and I will the interment be made at my xxx 
day & the abbot of Thoraeton do the messe 
derige k the exqnies k hafe xx* & the v* iiij 4 
that he ows me aforesaid, k I wil the abbot of 
Nevsom ft the abbot of Welhow yf thay both 
come to my xxx day haf athir of tham xii* 
iiij 4 ft ilke prior and prioris that oomes to the 
xxx day hafe vi* viij 4 ft Ilke chanon or none that 
comes to the said xxx day haf xx 4 ft ilke prest ft 
frere that comes that day to deryge ft messe haf 
iiij 4 ft ilke dark pat helpes to sing or say my dirige 
haf ij 4 ft I will ilke pore man that comes that day 
to pe dayll haf j 4 ft I will that the prestes haf 
xiij’ iiij 4 ft I will the ryngars hafe for pair ryngyng 
at ilkon of the iij days iij*. Also I will that ilk 
chanon of Lincoln Colage ft Beuerlay colage halding 
residens ft bydyng pere haue xx 4 ft ilk prest pat 
. . . haf vij 4 to pray for me ft do me a messe ft 

a derige for me in the mynster. Also I will that 
mayster Kere a Gray frere at London haf vij* viij 4 . 
Also I will the Chawrterhows of Wittam haf C‘ of 
mony ft the Chawrterhows of Hull C* of mony, and 
the Chawrterhous of London C* ft pe Chartyrhows 
of Epworth C* of pe x m c pat they awe me ft the 
hous of Bewarlly C* of mony, paying the hous of 
Wittam for cbarite, bot not chargyng pam ft the 
hous of Beuerlay to do emong pam alsmany messes 
as a prest myst syng in a Jer Tor Bom William Fitz 
William William aowle ft for his brothyr sowle if it 
like pam ft I pray pe hous of Hull of London ft of 
Epworth ilkon of pam for oharite bot not ohargyng 
pam, to do alsmany messes as a monk may sing in a 
jer for my wyfT saule ft for myne ft all Cristyn 
specyally after the will of god es we be haldon. 
Also I will hafe to syng for me a zero next after my 
dede, ar els sons as pa be gettyn x prestes, pat es to 
say 8. William Bekeby or on of his ordinance, 
S. John at Hill or on of his ordinance, frer More 
or on of his ordinance, frer Kichard or on of his 
ordinance, frer Welby or on of his ordinance ft 
iiij prestes seculers ft I will ij of pam syng at pe 
auter pere my wife ft my fadyr ft modyr ar bered 
and thyr ft prestes syng for my saule ft my wyfys 
and for al the sanies pat war in speciali be pe will 
of god be holdyn to gar pray for, ft that ilkon of 
pam haf C* to say the Trentall for hns in all the 
hast pat may be getyn pereto. Also I will pere be 

f pfyn to ilke parys of vij plws to the prest pat 
epys the oure vij 4 , to kyrk warke xx 4 ft to pe 
pore of pe parys xx 4 ft to lytyll psrysones of less 
plows, to pe prest pereof vij 4 ft to kyrke xij 4 ft to 
pe pore of pe parys xij 4 thorow owle Line, ft Lynde- 
say ft I will pere be gyfyne to ilke abbot xx 4 , prior 
and priores ft wardens xij 4 & to ilke chanon, monke 
ft frier ft prest in Lincoln ft Lind easy ft to hilk frer 
in Yorke, Hull, Beuerlay ft Boston vij 4 to ilk syster 
ft novys iij 4 and I pray hilk prest in the colyge of 
Lincoln to say messyg of oner lady ft ilk prest in the 
Cite to say ii] messys of pe trimte, ft ilke prest in 
pe enntre iij messes of requiem, ft ilke chanon ft 
monk iij messes of pe nativite of Ihu, ft ilk frere iij 
messes of pe holy goet, ft ilk prest of Beuerlay 
colage iij messes of all halows, ft ilke Hirer of 
Yorke iij meases of 8aynt John Baptist ft Saynt 
Katheren ft ilke nones pe sautre of Dauid ft ilke 
. . . frier ft sysfc-r pe saucer of our lorde ft pus 

pray pam in 3 orksohire alswell as in Lincolnschlre. 
Also I will that the minster wark of Lincoln haf 


xiij* iii 4 . Also I -will na kirk of Someretby, 
Ergham, ft Stayne hafe ilkan of pam xx 4 ft say for 
me a mease ft derige. Also I will pe townys of 
Walkington, Tibthorp, Budstan, Thiken, Hund- 
manby, Righton, Flixton haf ilk of pam vij 4 to pe 
prestes pat kepis pe cure, iij to pe kirke, iij* to pe 
pore of pe towne. Also I ordan at my xxx day to 
haf vij serges of v li byrnyng oure my body ft 
derege ft messe ft also ij . . . ilkon of xl li 
to brin at derege ft messe ft aftwarde to be gyvyn 
to pe pore kirkes, as was at my wiff xxx day. Also 
I ordan xxij li of mony with helpe of ordanyng of 
housalde to fede pam what come to my xxx day, 
Also I ordan xx iiij m of mony to clothing of 
sectures, my seruantes, my pore men pat schal hold 
the torchis. Also I will my nevew Robert Con- 
stabull haf 1 li of relage of tenantes in Yorkschire ft 
of odyr dettes whar it suffys not, my neses Eliza¬ 
beth his sister 1 iiij m of mony to her helpyng. 
Also I will S Xpofer Creese and Hugh Crease haf 
x li of mony ft Elizabeth pere eldyst sister xx iiij m 
of mony to her hepyng warde. And I will my 
nevew his eldest son haf C*. Also I will Robert 
Girdyk haf C li al of mony to do pe rereoharges pat 
I haf charched hym Also I will John Bulman haf 
of mony xx li. Also I will John Broghton haf of 
mony x li. Also I will my prestes haf xl* Also I 
will Stevyn Chambyelayne, John Hovson, John 
Grege ft Harry Harde, haf ilkon of pam iij* iiij 4 . 
Also I will at [sic] Wiliam Coke ft Richard his 
brother ft John of Thimolby baf ilkon of pam ij* iiij 4 . 
Also I will Wiljsm Telby, John Hardy, Richard 
Serjant, Hugh Bakar, . . . haf ilkon of pam 
xx*. Also I will Edmond Sikirton, George, John 
Warderop, Alan Andrew, alkon of pern haf vi* viij 4 
Also I will pat my iij pore clarkes, my iij pore men, 
litill Thom of pe halle, litill Will of pe stabull, my 
schepard, my Jum&n, pe carter ft iij of the beat 
plowmen hafe ilkan of pam iij* iiij 4 . Also I will 
tother iij hynys pat dryfys the plogh the swynnarde 
pe childe of pe keohyn ft my soepard of Stane haf 
ilkon of pam xx 4 . Also I will pat John Tailbusse 
haf viij*. Also I will pat Roberd Sohefeld haf 
v* iiij 4 , so pat pai ft al that aake oyth of my 
witword be fortheras to my last will ft pray for me. 
Also I will my tennauntes pat aw me rente haf 
forgyn pereof to some pe thred parte, to some the 
fourt part, by dyscrecon of my sectures, or of pe 
more part of pam. And I wold my howsald were 
holdyn forth a half yer after my dede with the 
revenue of my lyvelade, a half 3er with the resedeu 
of my dettes ft relage if it may. My executors of 
my last will make I Robert Gyrdyk, John Bulman 
ft George Broghton ft ye protectures ft suppowellors 
my newew Robert Constabull mv cosyn Talbusse ft 
Roberd Bchefeld, praying pern all for charite to tak 
pe deid opon pern. Also I wil pat Richard Girdyk 
haf all of myne with in the manor of Someretby at 
my . . . exoepte pe plate, whilk arnot vther- 
wisse disposid in this testament. Also I will pat 
John Bulman haf al my gude with in the manor of 
Stayn except plate or [sic] well ft gudes not vthir- 
wise disposed in pis testament. And I wil John 
Brotherton haf al the gudes in ye manor of Ergham 
except plate or gude vthurwise disposid in this 
testament ilkone for to helpe pam selfe with all, and 
do for me as pam self thynke pam be boldyn. Also 
I will my newew Robert Constabull hafe the 
gouernance of Thomas Witherwicke ft ye profet of 
pe rent ft lands pat I haf of his modyrs to fynd 
hym with ft to fynde a prest to syng for her saule 
as far as it may suffys beside, ft to pay Robert 
Girdyke vj* viij 4 yerly of Annewele. Also I will 
pat Steven Chambyrlayn, John Howsan, John 
Grige, Harry Hardy, Richard of Kichyn ft John 
Thymolbe haf all the stuf pat es in my place at 
London except plate or hamas platyd, to shift evyn 
emong pern to pray for me. Also 1 will that Eliza¬ 
beth Bulman haf al my lynne clothis ft kerchifs ft 
lynnyn pat es in my paynar in my cloth seke, 
exoepte lawne and 1 will pat all pe lawne within 
said payner ft al curtyns ft ... of lawne with 
a pare schetes of smal lyncloth pat es white, be 
cute in cherchiffes ft gyvyn to my seruantes 
wifes ft to my tenantes wifes, and pe blak 
curtyns of lawne be out in vailes ft gyfyn to 
pore nones. And if my thynges fal in trawers 
or ... of this my last will be twen my 
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sectures, I will it be expounded ft performed 
after the consart of my nevew Robert Constabull. 
Also I wil my nevew Robert Constabull baf al my 
qwhite swannes, if so be ho may recoyr the manor 
of Stayne his life, els al pai be sold be my sectures. 
Also 1 will al my aras be solde ft my bede of silke 
with curtyns be solde ft lede boght pere with to 
hill the qwere of Someretby ft pe body of Stayne 
kyrke. And the surples of any lede to by vest- 
mentes ft gar make to pore kyrkes aboute in pe 
cuntre. Also I wil that al my horsys be kepid to 
my xxx day be past for occupacion of myu inter¬ 
ment to it be vtterly done ft also to rekon of my 
seruantes haf peir fee for that quarter pat I dye in 
for a quarter after, if so be at pai will bide ft will 
be rewlid be my executurs.” 

Edward Peacock. 


OLD SLAVONIC. 

Oxford: Oot. 18, 1879. 

It is hardly possible to reply to Mr. Fairfield, 
who builds up theories upon a small basis of 
facts and has such a sovereign oontempt for 
many names held sacred in Slavonia philology. 
It would be idle to re-open in your columns the 
question of the Slovenish and Old-Bulgarian 
affinities with ecclesiastical Slavonic, as you 
could not afford ns space to fight out the battle. 
Moreover, all that oan be said on the subject on 
either side has been said by Miklosioh, who 
acknowledges in one of his latest publications that 
he is fighting single-handed, and by Sohleioher 
(see his 1st das A Ukirchentlawitch e A Itiloweniich f ), 
But I must take special exception to one or two 
parts of Mr. Fairfield’s letter. He seems to 
approaoh the subject only from the historical 
side, and to ignore its philological aspeot, in 
which his opinion is beset with the gravest diffi¬ 
culties. But it is more likely to be solved by 
glottology than by odd scraps from Byzantine 
historians. Again, the words “partisan” and 
“ obsolete ” applied to Qhafarik and his views 
are simply qnestion-begging epithets. Will he 
tell us when the great book on Slavonic anti¬ 
quities became out of date, and what work has 
superseded it P How is it that it is still quoted 
with such respect by the leading filavonio 
ReviewsP These are “brave words” of Mr. 
Fairfield’s, but they must be substantiated. 

W. R. Morftll. 


the lxioh grammar school libbaby. 

Bulk Cottage, Barton-on-Irvell: Oot. 18, 1879. 

The slip of memory whioh led me to exaggerate 
the size of Hie Leigh Grammar Sohool Library 
is the more notable beoause I have myself not 
only read the oatalogne and Mr. J. E Bailey's 
lecture named by Mr. W. D. Pink, but have 
examined every book now remaining of those 
bequeathed by Ralph Pilling. It will be a pity 
if this collection, with its relio of Cranmer’s 
library, is not taken better oare of in the pre¬ 
sent and future than it has been in the past. 

It is to be hoped that there is local patriotism 
enough to make these books the nucleus of a 
public library for Leigh. My error will be 
duly corrected in the official report of the 
Library Association. W. E. A. Axon. 


MB. MOBLEY ON BUBXE. 

83 Old Square, Lincoln’* Inn: Oot. li, 1879. 

With regard to my notice of Mr. Morley’s 
book on Burke in the Academy of September 6, 
and Mr. Morley’s “Word with Some Cntios” 
in the Fortnightly Review for October, let me in 
the first place disclaim any intention of bringjng 
a general charge of carelessness and blundering 
against Mr. Morley. I said, as plainly as 
possible, that for nine-tenths of Burke’s career, 
counting by years, I thought Mr. Morley’s 
biography complete and accurate. With regard 
to the remaining tenth part, I cannot think 
that it is. I state my reason, but I do not 
thereby ascribe to Mr. Morley the qualitie 
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whioh ho repudiates. I merely show cause I altered Third to First in the belief that the I fully admit that my Introduction, as it 
for the question to be re-opened, and for Mr. printers had made a mistake. I could not, stands, errs with Mr. Morley; and that, strictly 
Morley’s judgment to be reversed. And in however, account for such an error escaping the speaking, I had no right to draw this hidden 
doing this I cannot regard myself as the sharp eye of Laurence. My wilful falsification pebble from my pouoh and sling it at Mr. 
aggressor. When Mr. Morley prepared his haunted me. I could not but see that the Morley. The truth is that I rather expected 
sheets for the press he knew that I had taken commencement of the Fourth Letter plainly that his independent researches would have 
some pains with the Begioide Peaoe Letters; implied that the First and Second pre- thrown some light on the history of the com- 
that I had revised the text of them, analysed ceded it in order of date. One resource position of the Letters, and was disappointed, 
them, annotated them, and written a Prefaoe to suggested itself, and I looked out eagerly No reprint of my edition of the Begioide Peace 
them; and that the delegates of the Clarendon for Owen’s pirated edition of the first Letters has appeared sinoe I discovered the 
Press had, at my instance, published the Letters two letters, published under the title of mistake, or it should have been oorrected inwall 
thus edited and annotated in a series of classical “Thoughts on the Prospect of a Begioide its ramifications. 

English masterpieces. Mr. Morley.a well-known Peace.’’ I raked in vain over the rubbish- 2. Whether Burke intended to take the title 
authority both on Burke and on French politics, heaps of London. I at length turned it up in of Lord Burke or of Lord Beaoonsfield can make 
pronounces these Letters, in a very summary a rubbish-heap at Shrewsbury. It represents little difference, as he had the good sense to 
way, to be senseless rubbish. At p. 201 of his the two letters in the stage in which they were take neither. As Mr. Morley rightly says, both 
book he writes:—“There have been those in February 1796. It does not contain the names used to be mentioned in a loose land of 
[meaning, if anybody, the delegates of the criticism on events from March to October 1796 way. Bir Bernard Burke was a professional 
Press and myself] to whom these compositions (pp. 30-47 of my edition), but it does contain herald. He claimed kinship, I believe, with 
appeared to be Burke’s masterpieces. In fact, several pages that Burke afterwards struck out, Burke; he was keenly interested in the details 
they are deplorable.” And he says a good deal and among them is the first page of all, which of Burke’s biography; * he made enquiries with 
more to the same effeot. This is a serious oharge begins thus:—“Until the beginning of this the view of setting the point at rest; and in his 
to bring against those who undertake the task of session, notwithstanding many untoward ap- Landed Gentry, under the title “Burke,” he 
pointing out to students of literature and his- pearances, I still flattered myself that I should states that the title intended to be taken by 
tory what is worth study and what is not; and have no other than domestic afflictions to cloud Burke was, “ LOBD BUBKE, of Beaoonsfield. 

I hold that, in itself, it threw upon me the the evening of my life; but a state of things is LOBD BUBKE, be it observed, in capitals; 
burden of refuting it. Besides this, I felt, and threatened which, whatever private griefs may of Beaoonsfield, in italics. Sir Bernard thus 
do feel, that he has done injustice to Burke. I occupy, leaves a vast vacuity to be filled with set the mistake right, and explained it, by one 
admit that Burke’s latest policy has hitherto public sorrow ”—(“ Thoughts on the Prospect, stroke of his pen. If the patent of peerage was 
been a matter of dispute, and that no final &o.,” p. 1). really made out, as is alleged by Lord Stanhope 

judgment on that policy, based on a process of This “ domestic affliotion ” was the death of (Mr. Morley’s authority), a distinct record, which 
bringing it into connexion with the general young Burke (August 1794). The session in would settle the question, exists in the Heralds’ 
surroundings of the time, is as yet in existence, which the Begioide Peace was so furiously College. Neither Mr. Morley nor myself, prob- 
But my own Introduction to the Begioide Peace advocated and opposed, as I have described at ably, would give a guinea to inspect it. But 
was at least an imperfect attempt to throw light length in my Introduction (p. xvi-, seoond edi- I submit that in the circumstances above stated 
on that policy by bringing it into connexion tionhwasthesessionwhichcommenoedDecember the presumption is that a professional herald 
with those surroundings. Mr. Morley did not 30, 1794, and closed June 27, 1795. This intro- like Sir Bernard Burke, compiling a professional 
merely ignore my labours. He ignored the ductory paragraph therefore lets me into the work from the archives of the Heralds’ College, 
whole history of the period, and that he did so secret. Burke wrote the two first letters at did inspect it, and that it is as he states, 
is my gravest charge against him. It is a charge some time between these dates. He made 3. Burke's Pensions.—Prior, third edition, p. 
which he does not answer. The main point at many alterations in the MS. before it reached 489:—“ In October 1795, a grant . . . was 

issue between us is whether Burke was right in the stage represented by Owen’s revise, and at length awarded to his public services in a 

his war policy or whether he was wrong. This many more before Bivington published it in the pension of £1,200 per annum on the Civil List, 
is a question worth discussing; and Mr. Morley shape in which it now stands in the Works, but and afterwards another of £2,300 per annnm on 
has most courteously intimated to me that the the original Letters were written at some the 4} per cent. Fund.” 

pages of the Fortnightly Review are open to me time during the last six months of 1795. Prior for once is perfectly accurate. As to 

in case I feel inclined to fight this question out If people would only read a little more closely, Mr. Morley and myself, we both are right and 
with him. I accept his challenge, and, as time they would save a great deal of trouble. All both are wrong; and Mr. Morley is wrong in 
and occasion permit, I will do my best to break the while, I had'left unnoticed a clear and saying that the £1,200 was charged on the 
a lance with him on his own ground. As to the distinot statement by Burke himself, whioh 4$ per oent. Fund. The second pension was 

details whioh I have cited, perhaps with a stands as plain as a pike-staff in the fourth obviously made payable to Burke and his wife, 

lawyer’s instinct to seize upon trifles in support volume of Burke's Correspondence. This Letter and the survivor, and the executors of such 
of Ins argument (abeunt stadia in mores), I agree is dated March 12, 1796, i.e., in the middle of survivor, on some other life or lives than his or 
with him that they are hardly worth discussion, the next session of Parliament to that last her own. It was, I believe, sold for the pay- 
I may, nevertheless, state shortly the grounds mentioned, the session of 1795-96. This session ment of Burke’s debts. 

on which I questioned his occuraoy. If I am commenced October 29, 1795, and ended May In the list of places and pensions compiledi 
right, what follows ? Only that I have raked 19, 1796. Now, in March 1796, Burke describes from the parliamentary papers of 1830 and 
over rubbish-heaps somewhat more sedulously his Begicide Peace Letters (one and two) as 1831 , and inserted in the 1832 edition of the 
than Mr. Morley ; and that, while he prefers to having been commenoed at “ the beginning of “ Extraordinary Black-book ” (pp. 505-689), is 
pick up a bit of red rag, I prefer to pick up a the last session," i.e., about January 1795. This the following item (p. 517):—“ Burke, execu- 
bit of yellow rag, nothing more. agreed precisely with the conclusion to whioh tors of Mrs., pension on the 4i per cent. Fund, 

1. As to the date of the two first Begicide the Shrewsbury rubbish-heap had directed me. £2,500.” 

Peace Letters, I admit that Mr. Morley, in After describing the final part he had taken 4 . •< The Fourth Letter,” says Laurence, 
stating that they were subsequent in date to the in the Hastings impeachment (June 1794), and '■ . . . has been found complete as it was 

Fourth, followed all written authority, including his retirement from Parliament, Burke goes firat written. The friends of the author trust 
my own. Prior (third edition, p. 479) says that on :—“ When that work was done, my mind, by that they «ball be able to present it to the 
the “ Fourth Letter,” addressed to Earl Fitz- various publio and private afflictions [death of public as it came from his pen, with little more 
william, “though published only in his post- his Bon, August 2, 1794], was thrown into a state than some trifling alterations, &c.”—(Begicide 
humous works, was the first of the series begun not easy to be described, and from whioh I Peace Letters, my edition, p. 141). Laurence 
on that subject. Lord Auckland, therefore, has have merely a respite but by denying myself, minutely describes the condition of the Third 
the merit, indirectly, of having been the ocoa- which I have done for months together, all Letter as partly in MS., partly in revised 
sion of writing these able essays.” This reading of any public matter, even so much as proof. It is clear that the Fourth remained 
erroneous statement has been followed by the newspaper. About the beginning of the last f n MB. If it had been otherwise it would have 
everybody, and was first contradioted in my session I was roused from this melancholy sort appeared in Owen’s pirated edition. Owen's 
criticism in the Academy. Mr. Morley has of repose by finding that the Ministers began to piracy comprised precisely those sheets of which, 
followed it, and I had followed it (Introduction court a peace. I turned my thoughts to that as Mr. Morley correctly says, “ during the 
to Begicide Peace Letters, second edition, p. subject, and had written, and even printed, a spring of 1796 there was a steady transmission 
xxv.). On the strength of it, I had altered considerable part of a series of letters on that between the author, Dr. Laurenoe, and Wind- 
the text of Laurence’s Introduction to the subject (Correspondence,rol. iv., pp. 343,344). ham.” If it had been among these it would 
Third Letter (Begicide Peace, p. 141, line 3), These two passages preclude the possibility also have been included in Owen’s pirated 
whioh in my edition stands thus:—“The of any mistake, and explain all difficulties, edition. 

Fourth Letter, which was originally designed The firat two Letters were written in the first I fully admit that Windham might have seen 

for the First, has been found complete six months of 1795. The third cannot have _ 

as it was written.” Now, in the original been written before November, and was prob- * See the “ Double Sojourn of Genius at Beaoons- 

edifaon instead of First stands the word Third t ably written about Christmas. field,” in his Fieissitudes of Families. 
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the Letter in MS., but I do not think it probable. 
Walker King carried off most of the papers, and 
kept them in his possession, as soon as Burke 
died, and the “ Fourth Letter ” had then become 
a mere literary curiosity. Events had left it 

far behind. it 

5. [There is no No. 5 in Mr. Money s reply.] 

6. Mr. Morlev’s sixth paragraph, as he hints, 
forms part of the greater question in dispute 
between us. I therefore reserve its disoussion, 
merely remarking that the a priori argument m 
the first part of it almost savours of the old 
nonsense, whioh Mr. Morley and I nave long 
since agreed in rejecting, that Burke in his 
latter years went stark mad; and that temperate 
politicians do not charge the majority of the 
House of Commons with “ arbitrary tyranny 
because it passes Irish Coercion Bills. 

7. Gregories is on the road between Penn and 
Beaconsfield. The school, famous to this day in 
France as the Penn School, was over four miles 
from the latter place — a mere trifle, which I 
should never have noticed but for the fact that 
both places have always been within 

“My drily walks and ancient neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Morley says that he has only “ written 
Stock for Fund." But I think that any ordinary 
reader would think he meant to imply that the 
4J per cent. Fund was a portion of the funded 
debt of the kingdom, instead of an item of 
Treasury receipt. .... 

So much for these trifles from the rubbish- 
heap. If I am right in respect of them, all 
that I presume to claim is this—that I have 
studied the subject at least as closely as Mr. 
Morley, and that I have at least a bare right to 
have my arguments heard and considered when 
Mr. Morley is deciding whether the works 
whioh represent the last great effort of the 
mighty master whom we agreo in reverencing 
are utterly reckless, childish, senseless, and 
deplorable, or whether they are entitled to the 
worthier position which he assigns them in 
his biography contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. In conclusion, I disagree, and my 
review as a whole shows that I do, with the 
opinion of the Athenaeum to the effect that, 
looking at his work as a whole, Mr. Morley 
hag “ taken no pains at all proportioned to the 
importance of the subject.” I cannot even 
copy out that statement without repeating my 
own words that Mr. Morley’s account of nine- 
tenths of Burke’s life is to me complete and 
truthful, that I find in it no fault worth 
mentioning, that his ta c k could not have been 
better executed, and that the total result is 
a masterpiece such as Mr. Morley alone could 
have produced, and suoh as he may well con¬ 
template with satisfaction. E. J. Payne. 


SCIENCE. 

A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese 

Dialect. By Ernest John Eitel. Part II. 

K—M. (Triibner.) 

The present volume of Dr. Eitel’s Dictionary 
comes quite up to the level of the first part, 
and again brings into prominence the points 
in which the plan of his work excels that of Dr. 
Wells Williams’ Dictionary. The distinctions 
drawn between the examples in the classical, 
mixed, and colloquial dialects form a decided 
advance upon the plan of the older work, 
and both the meanings and examples given 
are fuller and more complete. The use of 
the Chinese characters in the examples quoted 
is also a great advantage, and will save much 
of the confusion that necessarily arose when 
the student had only the sounds given him 
as a guide to the characters which it was 
intended to indicate. 
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But while on all these points the volume 
before us is superior to its predecessor, there 
are evidences in its pages that the same care 
which was exercised by Dr. Williams in the 
compilation of his Dictionary has not been 
bestowed upon the present work. As the 
basis of his Dictionary, Dr. Eitel has, as a 
matter of course, taken K’ang-he’s Imperial 
Dictionary. But though this work is beyond 
comparison the most complete dictionary of 
the written language, it requires careful 
handling. Having been written by a Chinaman 
for Chinamen, it lacks that exactness which 
is regarded as essential in works of a like 
nature in European languages. It reproduces 
from ancient works meanings of words which 
it is difficult to justify, and the extracts 
quoted are not always accurately given. It is 
not, therefore, a book which can be safely used 
in an off-hand way. The authority,when given, 
for each meaning should be considered, and 
the sense in which the explanatory character 
is employed in the quotation which follows it 
should be carefully noted. For instance, Dr. 
Eitel gives, on the authority of K’ang-he, 
“ again ” as one of the meanings of the first 
character in the present volume, kd, “ to add.” 
On reference to K’ang-he it is found that, 
quoting from the Urh-ya, ch'ung, which has 
for one of its meanings “again,” is described 
as being an equivalent of kd, but a note is 
added to say that in this sense ch’ung is to be 
understood as meaning “ to pile up.” This 
note has escaped Dr. Eitel’s observation, and 
the consequence is an inaccuracy. 

The respect felt by Chinese scholars for the 
works of the ancients induced K’ang-he to 
draw on the Urh-ya far more largely than it 
was prudent to do. The plan of the 
Urh-ya was as little understood by him as it 
is by scholars of the present day. It is only 
by the exercise of unlimited faith that it is 
possible to accept as synonyms the lists of 
words there given in explanation of the char¬ 
acters, unless we assume that they represent 
tho ancient dialectical variations of sounds. 
K’ang-he had that unlimited faith, and the con¬ 
sequence was that he was put to great shifts to 
explain the explanations of the older work. On 
such uncertain ground translators should tread 
warily. As a case in point: In the Urh-ya, 
lo, “a road,” is given as an equivalent of 
ta, “ great.” Following this authority, 
K’ang-he gives ta, “ great,” as one of the 
meanings of lo. The Imperial editor evi¬ 
dently felt that this rendering required some 
support, but in no existing work, ancient or 
modern, was lo to be found used in this 
sense. He was, therefore, compelled to put 
up with the following quotation from the 
She king— Kilt shiny tsoi lo, lit.: “ Their 
cries filled the road {lo).” The meaning of 
this is, he adds, that their cries became great 
{ta). This is lame enough, but Dr. Eitel is 
more complacent than K’ang-he, and on the 
strength of this quotation gives “ loud ” as 
one of the meanings of lo. 

Again, the Urh-ya gives lam, “ a forest,” 
as an equivalent of kwan, “ a ruler.” Faith¬ 
fully following this authority, K’ang-he, 
among other meanings, explains lam by kwan. 
Dr. Eitel follows suit, but probably not having 
referred to Urh-ya, and possibly having the 
expression u lam, “ a forest of scholars,” in 
his mind, translates ktcan by “scholars,” a 
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misrendoring which further complicates an 
entanglement. 

A very common form of inexactness in 
K’ang-he’s Dictionary, and one which has led 
Dr. Eitel not unfrequently astray, is to 
describe a character as the name of a place or 
a thing when it in fact only forms part of the 
name. It is true that in the examples of its 
use which generally follow such explanation 
the meaning of the editor becomes plain, but 
it is easy for a translator to overlook these 
illustrations. The following is an example 
of our meaning as regards K’ang-he’s 
Dictionary, and it must also be said as 
regards Dr. Eitel’s hurried way of dealing 
with his subject. In K’ang-he’s work we are 
told that Kwai, “ Deceitful,” “ Malicious,” 
is the name of a star. This assertion, 
however, is qualified by a quotation from 
the Han Annals which runs thus :— See 
kwai sing ch'ut seifong, “TheSze kwai star 
[the star of malicious influence] came forth 
from the western quarter.” A commentator 
adds that this star had a tail and two horns. 
Coupling the original statement of K’ang-he 
with the information contained in the note of 
the commentator, Dr. Eitel tells us that Kwai 
means “ a comet,” which is about as correct 
as saying that Major means “ the Polar Star.” 
K’ang-he goes on to say that it is also the 
name of a city. This Dr. Eitel repeats, but 
from the quotation which follows we learn 
that Kwai is only one of three syllables 
which form the name of a city—Ch’eung-yau- 
kwai. We have said enough to point our 
remark that K’ang-he’s Dictionary requires 
careful handling. It is a work which contains 
an immense amount of information, but it by 
no means follows that all K’ang-he says is 
either true or exact, and it behoves, therefore, 
a translator to go to the sources consulted 
by K’ang-he, and to use his own judgment 
as to their relevancy or the reverse. 

Robert K. Douglas. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Summary of Meteorological Work. —We have 
repeatedly notioed Dr. Hann’s biennial reports 
on the progress of geographical meteorology, 
but have not had our attention drawn to the 

X ts which for some years past Prof. Cleveland 
has been publishing in Baird!s Annual 
Report at Washington. These summaries em¬ 
brace, not only meteorology, but also terrestrial 
magnetism and physical geology. The part for 
1877 has been widely distributed, in the hope 
that the recipients will send data to its author. 
The abstracts are very brief, but are well done. 

The Motion of Storms. —In SiUiman’s Journal 
for July 1879, Prof. Loomis gives his eleventh 
contribution to _ meteorology, in whioh _ he 
continues his discussion of the observations 
on Mount Washington as oompared with those 
taken on the plain below. He finds that in the 
msjority of cases in which an area of low 
barometer passed over the New England States 
its influence did not extend to the top of Mount 
Washington, so that the actual depth of the 
storm was less than 6,000 feet. In a few 
instances, however, this depth was exceeded. 
In these latter oases the storm, as shown by the 
setting in of the south-easterly winds, begins 
eleven hours sooner at the base than at the 
summit, and the shift of wind to west and north¬ 
west occurs five hours earlier at the former than 
at the latter level. The seoond part of the 
paper is taken up with the examination of 
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abnormal storm-tracks, of whioh two groups are 
studied—those moving northwards and those 
moving southwards. The former claBs are 
accompanied by heavy rainfall, which is not 
characteristic of the latter. In either case the 
unusual motion of the storm centre was 
associated with a great development of southerly 
and northerly winds respectively, which ex¬ 
tended to a height of above 10,000 feet, as shown 
by the observations at Mount Washington. 
This is exceedingly interesting, as it supports 
the idea that cyclones are swept along by the 
great currents of air. 

The Origin and Period of Storms. —Prof. 
Zenger published in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Bohemian Academy for 1878, a paper in which 
he argues for a connexion between storms and 
the period of a semi-rotation of the sun. He has 
combined these enquiries with investigations 
into solar photography, and he thinks that he 
can recognise the approach of disturbed weather 
by sun pictures, of which he recognises three 
types. (1) In very bright calm weather he finds 
the simple image of the disc with a faint 
development of light around it, reaching a 
maximum and a minimum respectively along 
two diameters at right angles to each other, as in 
the corona, and extending to twice the diameter 
of the sun. (2) If the sky is cloudy, but weather 
calm, one or two rings of 3° or 5° diameter are 
seen round the sun. These are clearly due to 
snow in the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
(3) In time of storms, even two or three days 
before, he finds absorption rings, circular, 
parabolio, or special in form. If these observa¬ 
tions be confirmed their value will be very 
great. 

The Diurnal Range of the Barometer .—In the 
Comvtes Rendu» for June 9 and 16 the veteran 
M. Boussingault gives a risumt of the early 
determinations of the diurnal range of pressure 
near the equator. There is nothing particularly 
new in the paper, and it only gives the ampli¬ 
tude of the range as determined by the different 
old observers. 

The Diurnal Rotation of the Wind —Dr. Hann 
has published in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Vienna Academy for January last a most 
elaborate paper on this subject, dealing, in 
the first place, with five years' records of a 
Bobinson’s anemometer at his own observatory. 
In addition to this discussion, he reviews all the 
former papers on the subject which he has found. 
There is no space here to follow him out, but a 
notice of his chief conclusions may be useful. 
Firstly, the daily period of velocity, showing a 
maximum about the hottest hour of the day with 
a minimum at night, is most strongly marked 
at inland stations and in level countries. The 
resemblance of this curve to that of magnetic 
declination is remarkable. It is very striking 
that this period appears in all winds. Secondly, 
the wind nas a general tendency to move round 
with the sun, with a predominance of easterly 
winds in the forenoon and of westerly in the 
afternoon. Dr. Hann then reviews the various 
theories which have been started to account for 
this rotation, none of whioh satisfy the observed 
facts. He points out that, as to force, the best 
explanation refers the phenomenon to the 
rarefaction of the lower stratum of the atmo¬ 
sphere at the hot time of the day, but that a 
satisfactory theory has not yet been started. 
As to the period of the direction, nothing like 
a sufficiency of material at present exists 
whereon to base a theory, owing in great part 
to the fact that the wind has only been resolved 
along two components, whereas the whole four 
components must be given, as von Oettingen 
has always pointed out. 

Or ay's Botanical Text-Boolc. (Sixth Edition.) 
The first part of this text-book deals with 
Structural Botany and the Principles of Tax¬ 
onomy and Phytography. The previous editions 


have become well known for their usefulness. 
In the present edition the compass of the book 
has been enlarged, and future parts are promised 
—one upon Vegetable Physiology and Anatomy 
by Prof. Goodale; another on Oryptogamio 
Botany by Prof. Farlow; while Prof. Gray 
himself “ rather hopes than expects ” to draw 
up a fourth, containing a sketch of the natural 
orders of Phanerogams. This first part oontains 
admirably clear and thorough instruction in 
the morphology of the vegetative and reproduc¬ 
tive organs; and the chapter devoted to Phy¬ 
tography is particularly valuable, sinoe on this 
subject especially students are constantly puzzled 
by the conflicting views incompletely expressed 
in so many text-books. 

The second half of the second volume of the 
Kryptogamen-Flora von Schlesien contains the 
Lichenes by Berthold Stein. The author, like 
most other systematic lichenologists, still 
resists Schwendener’s “ hypothesis.” as it is 
called, but of course this matters little so far as 
the systematic treatment is concerned. And, 
since there is a short account of the morphology 
by I)r. Schroeter (who will contribute the part 
devoted to the Fungi of Silesia and who is not a 
lichenologist), it is to be hoped that all parties 
are pleased. 

The second part of Nyman’s Conspectus Florae 
Europaeae has been published. 

At a recent meeting of the French Aoademy 
of Science, the secretary read a letter from 
Commandant Perrier announcing the successful 
completion of the triangulation survey joining 
Europe to Afrioa. This work, commenced in 
July of this year, was conducted by Com¬ 
mandant Perrier on the part of France and 
by Gen. Hanez on the part of Spain. The 
result is to extend the French meridian across 
the Mediterranean into the heart of the Sahara 
Desert with absolute mathematical accuracy. 
The suooess of the operations is attributed tn 
great measure to the use of the eleotric light, 
which enabled the surveyors to penetrate the 
thickest mists to a distance of more than 200 
kilomfetres. On many occasions the apparatus 
was worked at the height of 3,000 mitres, upon 
snow-clad mountains, with the thermometer at 
7° C. below zero. 

The next ordinary meeting of the Quekett 
Microscopioal Club will be held at University 
College on Friday, Ootober 24, at eight o’olock. 
A paper will be read by Mr. A. Martinelli on 
“ The Germination of a Seed.” 

We hear from Oxford that the additions to 
the chemioal laboratory at the museum are now 
open for the use of students, and that the new 
chemical laboratory at Balliol College has this 
term been opened to the undergraduates of both 
Balliol ana Trinity. Some gratification is 
expressed in scientific circles at the University 
that the opinion of oounsel (published in the 
University Gazette for Ootober 10) is adverse to 
the proposed scheme for creating a Faculty of 
Natural Soience. 


FINE ART. 

THKNEK’8 ETCHINGS FOR THE “ LIBER STUDI- 

ORUM” reproduced by the autotype 

COMPANY. 

The Autotype Company have done a good 
service to art by their reproduction of these 
rare and now much-prized etchings. Perhaps 
in no other work of Turner’s has he transmitted 
so directly and vividly the impressions made 
upon his mind by nature as in these rapidly 
etched plates, whioh were executed by him 
merely as outline markings to be filled in by 
the engraver with mezzotint. Original im¬ 
pressions of the plates in this state are now 
almost impossible to obtain ; and it is only by 
great good fortune that the Autotype Company 


have been enabled, by the courtesy of the Bev. 
8topford Brooke, to reproduoe twenty-two of 
them from fine impressions in his collection. 
They hope, however, to find other collectors 
who will kindly give them the same facilities 
for completing the series. With regard to the 
technical merits of these reproductions, it may 
be said that they leave nothing to be desired in 
point of faithfulness. If photography is valu¬ 
able for one thing more than another, it is for 
its reproduction of the drawn or etched line. 
Of course, in comparing these copies with the 
originals, a certain hardness is perceptible 
which is inseparable from all mechanioal work 
of the kind, but, apart from this, it is difficult 
to say in what respect the reproductions are 
inferior to the originals. They are indeed so 
like that a danger lies in their being passed off 
on the uninstructed as the etchings themselves, 
for they are exactly the same size and printed 
in the same way on fine drawing paper. To 
guard against fraud and mistakes it would 
perhaps be desirable that some distinguishing 
mark should be placed upon them, as is done 
by Amand Durand on his similarly deceptive 
copies. 

It is instructive to compare the oonnoisseur- 
ship which is now exercised upon the plates of 
the Liber with the little appreciation this great 
work met when it first appeared. The first 
plates of the series were issued by Turner, who 
was his own publisher, in 1807, and the issue 
was continued at irregular intervals to January 
1, 1819, when it stopped probably from want of 
encouragement, for only seventy-one plates 
were ever finished, whereas the plan of the 
work extended to a hundred. These plates 
were originally sold at the rate of five shillings 
each, and the price of the whole work was only 
£17 10«. But “ England of the iron heart,” as 
Buskin calls her, though recognising Turner’s 
genius at this time, had not yet learned the 
supreme worth of his work, and splendid im- 
ressions of the Liber were stored up in Turner’s 
ouse in Queen Anne Street, finding no pur¬ 
chaser. Indeed, Mr. P. G. Hamerton affirms, in 
his Life of Turner, that in the first quarter of 
this century their value was so little understood 
that "hundreds of them were used for lighting 
fires.” Now these same impressions sometimes 
fetch as much as £20 each, and a fine proof copy 
of the whole work is scarcely attainable. Nor 
is this merely owing to fashion and connoisseur- 
ship. The Liber Studiorum is in truth about 
the most valuable monument that Turner has 
left to his memory. For one thing, it is an 
enduring one; for while many of his paintings 
are fast becoming merely beautiful ghosts of 
pictures, the strong and delioate lines of the 
prints suffer no change, but remain the same 
to rejoice the eyes and instruct the minds of 
future generations. And this is especially the 
case with these etchings, in which Turner’s 
masterly knowledge of line and light is even 
more clearly perceptible than in the mezzotints. 
Nowhere, indeed, in the whole range of his art 
do we come so close, as it were, to his mind 
and thought as in these etohed sketches. Their 
reproduction is one of the many boons conferred 
upon us by photography. 

Mary M. Heaton. 


LETTER FROM SMYRNA. 

Smyrna: Oat 4,1S7>. 

The neighbourhood of Smyrna is rich in 
ancient monuments of all periods—both historic 
and prehistoric—but before speaking of them I 
will first jot down a few notes made during my 
excursion in the Troad. This excursion was 
made under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
as I had the advantage of the guidance both of 
Mr. Frank Calvert and of Nikola, the latter of 
whom Dr. Schliemann had kindly placed at my 
disposal. 
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First of all, I find it hard to understand hoy 
anyone who had actually examined the country 
could ever have fixed upon Bounar-bashi as the 
site of Homerio Troy. None of the data given 
by Homer suit it, and the early date of the 
remains upon it has now been finally disposed 
of by excavations which Bhow them to be all 
Hellenie. The fragment of “ Cyclopean wall ” 
first pointed out by Admiral Spratt is proved by 
the marks of the pick upon the stones of which 
it is composed to be also of the same date. My 
visit to the Troad has convinced me that, if 
Homerio Troy is to be found anywhere, it must 
be found at Hissarlik. Secondly, at Hissarlik 
itself, I discovered that two stone cities pre¬ 
ceded the brick city which Dr. Schliemann 
now identifies with Troy, and not one stone 
oity only as has hitherto been supposed. 
The evidence for this will be given elsewhere. 
The curious black pottery whioh characterises 
these two lower oities, as well as the oyster- 
shells and stone implements met with in them, 
have also been found in the Beshik Tepd, 
excavated by Dr. Scbliemann, and in the 
lowermost soil of the Khanai Tepd, partially 
exoavated by Mr. Calvert—plain evidence that 
they belong to the same age. Thirdly, it is 
clear to me that the Khanai Tepd itself, whioh 
I hope will be thoroughly excavated this 
winter, represents the site of the famous Temple 
of Thymbrian Apollo. There is no other site 
in the neighbourhood which corresponds with 
the requirements given by Strabo. Thymbra 
itself stood a little above the Tepd, oooupying a 
considerable part of Mr. Calvert’s farm, where 
a good many remains, mostly of the Phoeniko- 
Greek period, have been discovered. Among 
the pottery exhumed by Mr. Calvert from the 
necropolis of the ancient oity is a patera with 
handles characteristic of the pottery of Thymbra, 
and adorned with four characters which 1 recog. 
nised at once as Cypriote. Two of these charac¬ 
ters, which occur twice, on opposite sides of the 
patera, seem to represent the owner’s name, 
whioh may be read Leon. Here, then, we have 
another proof, in addition to those furnished 
by Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, of the early 
use of the Cypriote syllabary in the Troad. As 
two of the characters are employed merely as 
ornaments, I infer that during the Phoeniko- 
Greek period, say about 800 b.o., the Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabet was beginning to supersede 
the older syllabary. The Khanai Tepd itself 
was originally, it would appear, a sepulohral 
tumulus in the lower soil of which Mr. Calvert 
has found several interments. The leg-bones 
of the dead are pronounced by Prof. Virchow to 
be of the Malay type. Above this lower soil 
come the substructures of a temple, calcined 
stones, and about two feet and a-half of 
wood ashes—evidently the relics of sacrifices 
made in later days, when the tomb had been 
transformed into a shrine. Fourthly, I am 
inolined to place the site of Strabo’s “ village of 
the Ilians " at a spot a little to the south of 
Ghiblak, where there are remains of two oities, 
one large and the other small, on the flanks of 
a range of hills running parallel with that on 
whioh Hissarlik stands. It is not very far from 
the springs of Dfiden, whioh flow into the 
Soamander, and, as 1 found, enjoys a view of 
Ida, which is not the oase with the site of an 
ancient oity of small size which stood just above 
the springs, and iB identified with the village 
of the Ilians in Murray’s map of the Troad. 
The only other site whioh oould claim to be 
that meant by Strabo is Karayur, on an isolated 
hill at the eastern extremity of the range of 
which Hissarlik forms the western extremity ; 
but this, though dose to the Simois, is too far 
from the springs. Fifthly, I visiteid another 
Hissarlik on a steep and rugged mountain, 
facing Bounar-bashi on the opposite bank of 
the Soamander. Here we have the remains of 
many prehistoric buildings, and a circular wall 


of Cyclopeanmasonry, within which areanumber 
of stone oircles, or rather ellipses, of various sizes, 
and similar in form to the basement of Hector’s 
To nb. Mr. Calvert has excavated on the spot, 
on t found only two fragments of prehistoric 
pottery. The plaoe, however, would well repay 
further investigation. Sixthly, I must not 
omit to mention Chigri, whioh Mr. Calvert has 
identified with Neandria, in the hill-oountry 
south of the plain of Troy. The summit of the 
mountain is encircled with a long Hellenic wall, 
in a most perfect state of preservation. On the 
south side there are seven walls, rising one 
above the other, the lowermost wall being 
pierced by eight gateways, flanked with towers, 
and enclosing the remains of a temple, where I 
noticed the fragment of a fluted column. On 
the north side the Hellenic fortifioation, which 
is pierced by eleven drains, is joined by two 
walls of Pelasgio masonry. There are no traoes 
of inscriptions or of cement, and the Hellenio 
masonry belongs to the very earliest period of 
Greek architecture, the huge monoliths whioh 
constitute the door-posts and lintels of the gate¬ 
ways reminding me strongly of the Gate of 
Lions at Mykenae. The view from the acropolis 
is magnificent, extending as it does over nearly 
the whole of ancient Mysia. On my way to 
Chigri I slept at the village of Iki-Stamboul, 
and there oopied the following inscription 

mhicImepotI 
JeuohaprianL 
\PQNTIF'HA*TRIB)\ 
MeRYLUNvy. flamiI 

X Q'AEDIL'CON. JE| 

At Kalesoi-Ovasi, a village near the quarries 
from which the granite oolumns of Alexandria 
Troas were brought, I found a stone with the 
following inscription:— 

- - u —— i 

/ VS TO 

\TlfriPxn n ; 

in the act of being built into a house ; and an 
inedited marble fragment, from a tomb at 
Thymbra, has upon it the following name:— 
BP10QMI. I may add that on my way to 
Alexandria Troas, I noticed the remains of a 
Greek temple near the oemetery of Gheykli, and 
saw the marble torso of a female figure in the 
bath-house of Ligia. 

To pass now to Smyrna, I can do no more 
than give a few out of the many notes I made 
during two excursions through a little-explored 
oountry, one to Ephesus and the plain of the 
Maeander, the other to Karabel, Sardes, and 
Sipylus. Perhaps my most interesting visit was 
to Karabel, long famous as the ravine where the 
pseudo-Sesostris of Herodotus stands sculptured 
on the rock. I took two squeezes of the inscrip¬ 
tion which accompanies tne figure, and made 
for the first time an accurate copy of it. Every 
character turns out to be a well-known Hittite 
hieroglyphic, so that the Hittite origin of this 
and similar monuments in Asia Minor is now 
beyond dispute. But I was further privileged 
to see the second figure of Uesostris mentioned by 
Herodotus, which has so long been hunted for by 
travellers and savant in vain. Eighteen months 
ago it was discovered by Mr. Spiegelthal, and 
his indications enabled me to find it again on a 
monolith between the present path and the Kara 
or “ Blaok ” stream, about ten minutes’ walk 
from the other figure. I found traces of the old 
road running between it and the stream, but as 
the present path passes the blank side of the 
monolith the carving whioh was seen by the 
traveller in the days of Herodotus has hitherto 


escaped notice. It must have been this seoond 
figure which Herodotus describes, since the spear 
isheld in the right hand, pointing towards Sardes 
(not in the left hand, pointing towards Ephesus, as 
is the case with the other figure) and I oould find 
no traces of an inscription at the side, from 
whioh I conclude that the characters ran across 
the breast as stated by the Greek historian. 
Unfortunately, both breast and head are now 
mutilated, though when discovered by Mr. 
Spiegelthal the belt whioh crossed the breast 
was still visible. At the entranoe of the valley 
I discovered on the left-hand side an artificial 
tumulus, called by the Turks “The Treasure 
Mound; ” and a little beyond it a large niohe 
carved out of the rock. 

Sardes I explored thoroughly, and satisfied 
myself that the remains of the old Lydian 
capital still lie under the ground, though at a 
depth of something like forty feet, both above 
and below the ruins of the Temple of Kybele. 
A little above the temple a portion of a Roman 
sarcophagus has lately been brought to light, 
and above that again is a tumulus of early date. 
In a field to the east of the anoient oity, M. 
Miihlhausen discovered last year a chambered 
tomb containing gold ornaments and other 
objeots. On the aoropoli*, or rather what 
is left of the acropolis, I noticed an anoient wall 
running down the eastern slope of the hill, and 
further oopied all the inscriptions which have 
been built into the walls. They are all late. 

I spent some time in exploring the Gygaean 
Lake, where I observed, as Mr. Spiegelthal had 
observed before me, traoes of lacustrine 
dwellings, and also enjoyed a row upon it in 
one of the boats reoently brought to the lake 
by a Greek gentleman, M. Naoumi, who farms 
the fishing for 4,800 Turkish pounds a year. 
The boat was manned by some fair-skinned 
and light-haired Russians, who settled in the 
oountry in the time of Catherine, and still 
preserve their language and physioal type. At 
the south-eastern extremity of tbe plateau on 
whioh “ the tumuli of the Lydian Kings ” stand, 
on a chiflik or farm belonging to Aohmet Bey, 
I was shown an arohaio lion’s head of marble 
which had come from Sardes. 

I have made careful drawings of the “ statue 
of Niobe ” on Mount Sipylus, and notioed two 
points whioh do not seem to have been observed 
before. One is that the figure has shoes with 
turned-up toes, the other that the head is sur¬ 
mounted with a circle by way of ornament. I 
fanoy that the figure was originally intended to 
represent Kybele, though it is undoubtedly the 
image to whioh the Greek myth of Niobe was 
subsequently attaohed; but I cannot oonoeive 
why it was made to face the north-west. It is 
dearly very archaio, probably of older date than 
the Hittite sculptures at Karabel, and its 
features, so far as I oould make them out, seem 
to resemble those of tbe curious figure from 
Smyrna discovered by Mr. Spiegelthal and sent 
to the British Museum by Mr. Dennis. In 
front of the Niobe is a pit-tomb made of small 
stones. 

After visiting the Niobe we dined at Magnesia, 
and there heard from a waiter of another figure 
carved on a rock in a niche similar to that in 
whioh the Niobe stands, and at the distance of 
about half a mile from the latter. Accordingly, I 
started next morning for the spot, taking the 
waiter with me as a guide. Unfortunately, he 
lost his way among the rocks and brambles of 
the mountain, and, after several hours of clam¬ 
bering under a hot sun, I was obliged to return 
to Magnesia without having seen the objeot of 
my quest. My guide described it as a well- 
executed figure of an animal resembling a 
sheep, with the head, neek, ears, tail, and wool 
q lies perfect, but the legs so far injured as to 
mike it difficult to [say whether they are two or 
four. While hunting for this figure, however, 
I discovered the representation of a large 
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phallus, 'with two small niohes carved on either 
Bide of it and two pit-tombs in front, similar to 
that in front of the statue of Niobe. It stands 
about half a mile to the east of the latter, near 
the top of the mountain. It is plain that it 
must once have been a place of worship and 
pilgrimage, like a similar spot near Bidarray in 
the Basque Pyrenees described by the Rev. W. 
Webster. To the east of this curious monument 
on the very summit of the hill are three natural 
pyramids of stone, close to whioh, as I dis¬ 
covered, are two ohambered rock-tombs like that 
long known to exist at the foot of the mountain, 
besides a cistern hewn out of the rock. Other 
rock-tombs on the face of the mountain, as well 
as stone implements found in the neighbourhood, 
a few of which I have colleoted, show pretty 
clearly the prehistoric antiquity of these monu¬ 
ments. Mr. Spiegelthal has heard from some 
Yuruks of a monument similar to that of the 
Niobe as existing in the western part of Sipylus, 
not far from Smyrna. The small lake called the 
Tears of Niobe, just below the Niobe, is all that 
remains of an extensive body of water in which 
the ancient city of Sipylus is supposed to have 
been engulfed. Some columns belonging to a 
temple were found in it when the lake was 
drained about thirty years ago, and now serve to 
support the wall of a conduit. 

Want of time prevented me from visiting 
some “ old stones ” stated to exist in the village 
of Koralina on the eastern slope of Sipylus, not 
far from four tumuli (with traces of a fifth) 
which I observed by the side of the road from 
Oassaba to Magnesia. Nor was I able to climb 
to a building, or tumulus, called by the Turks 
Sevri-Hissar, and surrounded by an ancient 
wall, which stands on a peak of Mount Tmdlus, 
and was very visible through a glass from 
TJrghanlu. Mount Tmdlus would well repay 
careful exploration; while wandering over it 
Mr. Spiegelthal once came across the monument, 
inscribed with Persian cuneiform oharaoters, 
which, according to Pausanius, was erected there 
by Darius. 

On the way to Ephesus I noticed, on the left- 
hand side of the railway, opposite Eosbounar, 
and on a hill-top above the village of Belevi (not 
Beledi, as in Kiepert’s map), an artificial 
tumulus surrounded by a Cyclopean wall. On 
the northern slope of the same hill and behind 
the ruins of a mediaeval fortress are the remains 
of a Greek temple. Southward of Ephesus, 
again, and opposite Azizich is another tumulus, 
surrounded with a wall, first noticed by Dr. 
Hyde Clarke. The tumulus, however, seemed 
to me to be natural, though the wall en¬ 
circling it and built of small stones is un¬ 
questionably ancient. The limestone cliffs 
between which the Aidin Railway passes are 
full of caves which ought to be examined. The 
faot reminds me of a cave Mr. Frank Calvert 
told me he had once discovered at the foot of 
Mount Ida, whioh was opened by a landslip 
a few years ago. It contains at least three 
chambers, the roofs of which are blackened by 
pine-torches, some of which he found in the 
innermost chamber, partly covered by stalag¬ 
mite. The stalagmite was unfortunately very 
thiok, and he was consequently unable to break 
it up and examine the soil beneath. 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE ANTWERP SALON OF 1879. 

The exhibition held this year at Antwerp is 
certainly well worth visiting. Among the large 
number of works exhibited, some 1,300 m 
number, there is a considerable average worthy 
of notice. The rooms are numerous and well 
lighted, while the pictures are hung only two 
deep, and in this respect the exhibition contrasts 
favourably with our own Aoademy. The cata¬ 
logue, however, is poorly arranged, and it is 
next to impossible to find the position of any 


picture unless the visitor chances across it in 
wandering through the rooms. ThoseTiereafter 
noticed are therefore taken in the order in which 
they were seen, and without any attempt at 
classification. 

Le Retour (319), by M. Henri de Sachez, re¬ 
presents two lovers walking arm-in-arm along 
the ridge of a bare sandhill, behind whioh the 
sun is setting in a golden glow ; in the fore¬ 
ground, whioh is in shadow, are a few tufts of 
ooarse grass. Though simple in composition, 
the general effect is pte&dng. 

Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur exhibits two piotures, 
Le Rot de la ForU (99) and Compagnie de Sangliers 
en ForH (100). In the former the stag is stiff 
and not worthy of the artist, but the background 
of beechwood is admirably rendered. In the 
latter, the boars winding in and out among the 
boulders and ferns are excellent in drawing, 
grouping, and colour, and afford an excellent 
example of the immense power of the artist as 
an animal painter, but the landscape part is 
very poor, the ferns especially being of a crude, 
unnatural green, and there is a painful lack 
of distance. 

Le Dessert (769), bv M. Camille Muller, is 
a daring and splendid pieoe of still-life, 
powerfm in colour and well arranged. The 
gladioli in the vase on the table are carefully 
drawn, and, although brilliant in colour, are at 
the same time soft and harmonious. 

Un Four publique en Thuringue (672), by M. 
Willem Linnig, is a very truthful rendering of 
a commonplace scene. A girl is leaning over 
the table m the centre of the old bakehouse; 
people are waiting for the loaves whioh the 
baker is busy drawing from the oven, while a 
boy, already served, is leaving with a basketful 
on his back. The tone of the picture is quiet, 
and the figures are natural. 

Lavant la Venus, by M. 0. Gassow (482), shows 
great power of manipulation but a poor sense 
of colour. An old lady seated in a studio is 
washing a small statuette; behind her is an 
easel with a canvas just commenced; the walls 
are covered with sketches in crayon and penoil, 
and scattered about are all the paraphernalia of 
an artist. As a tour de force this part is remark¬ 
able. The crumbly look of the chalk and the 
shiny appearance of the penoil are given with 
wonderful accuracy. A small picture entitled 
Le Mendiant rust (483), by the same hand, is an 
excellent study, and altogether more pleasing. 

Of the piotures by M. van Beers, Lea 
LibSrateurs de la Flandre (1064) is by far the 
best. It is painted in imitation of the mediaeval 
school, and is divided into three panels. In 
the centre compartment the Flemish poet, 
Jacob van Uaerlant, is predicting from his 
death-bed to Jan Bredel and Pieter de Comine 
the deliverance of their country. The expression 
of the dying man sitting up in bed, his eyes lit 
witha strange glow as he gathers freshforoe from 
his enthusiasm to make a last effort for his 
country, is the best part of the painting; the 
other figures are stiff and unnatural, and the 

f icture as a whole is flat. His Charles Quint 
1066) is badly grouped, hard in outline, and 
orude in colour. 

A very favourable contrastis M. P. T. Neuken’s 
Mignon (786). An old man with a harsh look 
of merciless cruelty on his face sits whip in hand 
on a drum ; in the centre, Mignon, with tam¬ 
bourine uplifted, is danoing in and out among a 
number of eggs arranged in a pattern on the 
floor, while the violin-player in the corner 
regards her with ardent eyes. A monkey 
sitting by the old man’s side, and a boy in the 
corner of the room, both seem equally lost in 
admiration, tempered by a wholesome dread of 
the whip. 

Un Marche au XVI‘ Steele (188), by M. Theo¬ 
dore Cleynhens, is a good example of the evils 
of too coarse painting, as the composition is 
excellent. The old crumbling Gothic arcade, 


th/e timber-houses on the hill rearing their tall 
gables above the houses which surround the 
market-place, are well drawn and stadied; the 
crowd of buyers and sellers, the booths heaped 
with merchandise, are well imagined, but the 
strong black line with which everything is out¬ 
lined, and the careless manner in whioh the 
colours are laid on, give the pioture a spotty 
effeot and make it look more like a coloured 
print than an oil-painting. 

It was a pleasure to turn to M. Thdodore 
Yerstraete’s Dans les Polders (1216), a well- 
studied and carefully-painted work of cattle 
grazing in the marshes. The evening is 
evidently cold and perfectly still, for the breath 
of the animals in the foreground rises straight 
upwards ; in the dyke, whose banks are trodden 
down round the watering-place in the fore¬ 
ground, the faint glimmer of the crescent 
moon is reflected, and in the distance the sharp 
gables of a village just show among the long 
rows of trees. 

Une Parisienne (932) and Une Veuve (933), by 
M. Georges Saint-Cyr, are two charming little 
studies. 

M. KLinkenberg's Rotterdam (590) and Vieux 
Delft (591) both have a wonderful effect at a 
distanoe; but on approaching one finds the 
execution coarse beyond belief, th9 whole work 
apparently being done with a palette-knife. 

M. Eug&ne Brooht's scenes in the island of 
Rugen are very good, more especially one repre¬ 
senting a beach at low tide, with fishing people 
wending their way home. 

M. van der Ouderaa has a striking picture 
whioh would puzzle anyone not possessing a 
catalogue. It is called La Reconciliation 
judiciaire (1122), and represents a curious custom 
which existed at Antwerp in old days. The 
“ Mondzoen,” or legal reconciliation, might take 
plaoe after a murder had been committed. In 
virtue of the customs of Antwerp, it pardoned 
the oulprit and sheltered him from further 
publio proceedings. The Langeroede, first 
officer of the Amman, who carried as insignia of 
his office a long wand of justice, pointed out 
those oharged with the arrangement of terms 
between the two parties. These, on their side, 
eaoh appointed an arbiter. A touching cere¬ 
mony ratified the agreement. Before the 
Langeroede, surrounded by the arbiters, clerks, 
and inferior officers, appeared on one side the 
repentant murderer bareheaded and barefooted, 
wearing only a linen shirt and carrying a straw 
between his olasped hands; on the other side 
came the representative of the victim’s family, 
with his relations olothed in mourning. Then 
the oulprit humbly prayed the relations of the 
dead to grant him pardon in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and out of regard for the Passion of our 
Saviour. If the pardon was granted, the 
murderer kissed the representative of the family 
on the lips, and the clerk of the Langeroede 
dosed the strange and sad ceremony by reading 
the act of reconciliation. The composition of 
the picture representing this scene is excellent, 
but the painting rather lacks colour, the masses 
of black appearing too heavy. 

M. Theodore Tsoharner’s Morning and Moon¬ 
light (1047 and 1048) are truthful and well- 
rendered pictures of effects not too easy, and 
which, as a rule, are seldom well given. 

M. Eisman-Semenowsky’s Perles aux Pour- 
ceaux (783) is a most pleasing version of a well- 
known proverb. Four pigs are lying lazily 
stretched out at the back of the sty waiting for 
their meal, while before them unnoticed lie 
music and pamphlets, peaoocks’ feathers, roses, 
&o , emblems of the pleasures so greedily sought 
after in this world. The picture is very small 
and is highly finished; the drawing, however, 
is perfect, and in colour it is a little gem. 

It is impossible to comprehend how the 
committee could have admitted M. Manet’s 
contributions, whioh would surely have found 
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a more appropriate place on the walls of the 
cafta in which the artist has laid his scenes, 
exhibiting, as they do, the very worst features 
of the French impressionist sohool. 

Very different is M. Strays’ Deception (1024), 
bold in drawing but carefully painted. The 
foreshortening of the old woman’s arm as she 
holds out her hand to the passers by is excel¬ 
lent ; the colour, however, is somewhat sombre. 

Among the water-colours there is little 
noticeable, except a sketch of a windmill at 
Berchem St. Agathe (1000) by M. Henri 
Stacquet, represented standing out in the glare 
of a hot summer sun. 

Mention must also be made in conelusion 
of M. Ldon Mignon’s spirited bronze group, 
entitled, Combat de Taureaux Domains (746). 
Two bulls are fighting over the trnnk of a 
prostrate tree, the horn of one is buried in 
the flank of the other, and the latter lifts 
up his head with a terrible expression 
of agony. Bound the base runs a bas-relief 
representing a herd of cattle, the press and 
confusion of which are very natural, while the 
modelling is most carefully done. 

Maurice Howard. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The picturesque buildings of Old Edin¬ 
burgh have been fruitful in subjects for the 
pencils of artists, and have been illustrated in 
many interesting volumes, from Dr. Daniel 
Wilson’s Memorials to that sumptuous folio, 
recently published, of lithographs from the 
sketches of the late James Drummond, B.S.A. 
We understand that there is a prospect of 
another work of this nature being issued, 
consisting of reproductions from a series of 
forty-six drawings in China ink which have 
been recently unearthed among the archives 
of Gillespie’s Hospital, and arranged and 
described by order of the Merchant Company. 
They were bequeathed to the institution some 
ten years ago by the widow of the Bev. John 
Sime, a clergyman of antiquarian tastes, who 
held the post of chaplain to the Magdalene 
Asylum and the Trinity Hospital, two old- 
world charities of the city. The subjects of 
the drawings are treated architecturally with 
much precision, but with little feeling for 
picturesqueness; they seem to be all by one 
hand, but their artist is unknown. Their 
interest is antiquarian rather than _ artistic; 
they represent many historic buildings that 
have been demolished, and have a distinot 
value as records of the aspect of the city at 
the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present oentury. 

Mr. Cohens Carr has for some time been 
known as one very earnestly bent upon the ex¬ 
tension of State control in the affairs of art, 
and as very ill content with the present hap¬ 
hazard methods of art administration—the 
illogical growth of many times and of minds 
working often at cross purposes. But he has, 
perhaps, never expressed his views with so much 
of dearness and sequenoe, of conviction and 
moderation, as in the paper on “ Art Adminis¬ 
tration in England ” read lately at the Social 
Science Congress at Manchester, and but in¬ 
adequately reported in most of the daily prints. 
A copy of this essay has been sent to us, and we 
have read it with great pleasure, for it expresses 
well-matured opinions in limpid and agreeable 
English. Beferring only for a moment to the 
divergence of view which exists as to the advisa¬ 
bility of State interference in matters of art at 
all, Mr. Carr rightly assumes that a powerful 
majority are in favour of such interference 
within certain bounds, and proceeds then to 
show how—the principle of such interference 
being granted—we are yet immeasurably be¬ 
hind our neighbours of France in the methodical 
application of the principle, and farther to urge 


remedies. The first part of his paper is thus of 
the nature of an historical narrative, in which 
he takes slight but sufficient note of the oppor¬ 
tunities the Boyal Academy has neglected, 
and of the proposals for useful action which it 
has but curtly reoeived. The second part of 
his paper is constructive; in it he demands 
centralisation and unity, and seeks for adequate 
representation of the interests of art in the 
Government councils by the appointment of 
some high official charged with watchfulness 
over its interests. The slight historical portion 
is very interesting, the patronage and en¬ 
couragement successively under Church, 
Crown, and people being sketched with what 
seems to us, speaking generally, a very true 
appreciation of the conditions under which, at 
different times, art has been produced, Mr. 
Carr recognising in that “ patronage of the arts 
by the Crown,” which we owe, perhaps, in the 
first instance to Charles the First, “the first 
step towards their ultimate union with the 
State.” The writer then addresses himself to 
a sketch of the relations of the Crown and 
State with art in France, pointing out how, at 
the Bevolution, that business of fostering art— 
and art, we may say, that was ohiefly ministering 
to luxury—wnieh had belonged to Kings and 
nobles now devolved upon the representatives 
of the nation. The forwardness of France in 
understanding the duties of the nation towards 
art having been properly pointed out, Mr. Carr 
contrasts the effect almost inevitably produced 
by suoh prompt recognition of the particular 
art function of the State with that produced in 
England by the tardy and still incomplete per¬ 
ception of that which is required for substantial 
art advanoe. “The Boyal Aoademy,” he ob¬ 
serves, “has been foroed to witness without 
initiating the only comprehensive system of art 
education which we now possess”—a system 
the imperfection of which Mr. Carr would, 
we trust, be minded to admit. The Academy is 
further blamed for its “attitude of jealous 
isolation”—very specially in the past. It is 
reproached—and here we think without suffi¬ 
cient oause—for “virtually excluding the 
representation of water-oolour painting.” Such 
virtual exclusion does indeed take place, but 
the Old Water-colour Society, in whioh many 
individual Academicians have co-operated, has a 
right and position of its own. Finally, Mr. 
Carr is humorous in his inevitable mention of 
the absurdity of the existence, not of trustees, 
but of certain ex-officio trustees, at the British 
Museum—the labours of the Prime Minister 
and of the Archbishop of Canterbury in their 

B spheres being so insignificant that the 
on of great art institutions is required by 
them as reasonable outlet for their natural 
energies. There is, after all, but very little in 
this thoughtful paper of whioh we oannot quite 
heartily approve. 

In Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s series of 
“Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists” 
the new volumes shortly to be published 
are Lionardo da Vinci, by Dr. Paul Bichter; 
The Figure-Painters of Holland, by Lord Bonald 
Gower; Hogarth, by Mr. Austin Dobson; and 
Rubens, by the Bey. 0. W. Kett. 

An opportunity is at present offered for a 
olose inspection of some of the principal Italian 
pictures in the Louvre, by their being tem¬ 
porarily placed on easels in the other galleries 
while the great gallery of the Italian school 
is undergoing restoration. It is intended, we 
believe, to make considerable changes in the 
arrangement of these pictures when they are 
replaced; meanwhile, M. Edmond Turquet has 
issued an order that the works now being 
carried on in the gallery shall be proseoutea 
without delay. 

The Dresden Gallery has aoquired several 
important pictures by modem artists from the 


Munich exhibition. Among others the Chroniq ie 
des Arts mentions a fine painting by Kaulba ih 
called A Family in a Park, The Peasant Woman 
by W. Leibl, View of a Fortified City at Sunset 
by Th. Hagen, and The Day of Contributions by 
Denisohen. The commission charged with the 
selection of these works have also purchased 
several others of considerable value from various 
sources, so that altogether the Dresden Gallery 
seems likely to receive an important addition to 
its famous collection. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore, in a recent letter 
to the Standard, calls attention to a subject of 
practical importance connected with the British 
Museum Print-room. He points out that 
among the valuable art stores that have been 
accumulated here by purchase and bequest are 
a large number of duplicate prints that are 
practically useless for any purpose of instruc¬ 
tion or comparison. By the conditions impose 1 
upon the Print-room, the sale or exchange of 
suoh works is, however, absolutely forbidden. 
Everything that once enters its department 
must stay there, however little it may be wanted. 
And this, while funds are so scarce that it is 
often “ a very difficult problem to provide what 
is necessary without running into serious debt.” 
Of oourse the sale of any works from the 
national collection, even of such works as 
duplicate prints, acquired by purchase, should 
only be effected under the strictest precautions, 
but, these being observed, it becomes a question 
which, as Mr. Wedmore says, “ is at all events 
worth raising,” whether power should not be 
given to the acting authorities of the Print- 
room to sell what is not wanted in order to 
acquire means for purchasing what is wanted 
very much. The Pnnt-room is becoming every 
day more known and more valued by all lovers 
and students of art, and while its visitors are 
constantly increasing, it is surely desirable to 
increase the utility of its collections for purposes 
of instruction. This can only be done by 
gaining as many examples as possible of the 
works of different masters, not by preserving a 
large number of duplicates of the works of some 
particular master. 

The Buskin Society opened its session last 
week by a lecture by Mr. Hall Oaine on 
“Buskin and Bestoration.” The leoturer 
claimed for Mr. Buskin the merit of having 
done more than any man living to prevent 
“the dishonouring and false treatment of 
ancient buildings.” The society met at the 
Old Town Hall m Manchester. 

A correspondent of L'Art makes known a 
grave danger that is at present threatening 
Andrea del Sarto’s beautiful and oelebrated 
work known as the Madonna del Sacco, painted 
above the entrance door of the old church of 
the Annunziata in Florence. He writes that, 
owing to the bad condition of a water-pipe 
outside the wall upon which the Madonna del 
Sacco is painted, a serious infiltration has taken 
place in the wall itself) and that unless 
measures are immediately taken to remove the 
fresco from this wall its utter destruction is 
inevitable. Already the head of St. Joseph 
“only exists as a remembrance,” and the 
marvellous figure of the Virgin is “ to be 
divined rather than seen.” This state of things 
is aggravated by every day’s delay, so that 
very soon, as the sacristan coolly informs his 
visitors, this magnificent fresco will probably 
disappear altogether. L'Ahrt points out that this 
is a matter for the immediate intervention of the 
“Deputation consultative et conservatrioe des 
Monuments et (Euvrea d’Art. 

According to the Odessa Vyestnik, an in¬ 
teresting discovery has resulted from the 
archaeological exoavations begun in 1877, 
at the expense of the Holy Bynod, on the 
site now occupied by the Monastery of 
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Kherson—Byzantine Kherson—where in the Nachtmusik and ballet-music to Idomereo I Tharan. He has also written many songs 
year 988 the Grand Duke of Kiev, Yladimir I. by Mozart, will be performed for the first time pianoforte pieces, &o. The title of the 
Bvyato Slavish, received the rite of sacred at these conoerts. A “ Schubert programme” symphony and the headings of the various 
baptism. The' members of the committee will commemorate the anniversary of Schubert’s movements justify us in speaking of it as 
appointed by the Imperial Odessa Society of birthday (January 31). One of the concerts programme-musio, and, though the composer 
History and Antiquities have opened out the will be conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie, and does not confine himself to any very definite 
foundations of two anoient basilicas and a ohurch the programme will inolude Mendelssohn’s programme, we may expect to be able to traoe 
With mosaio floor; near the latter they found, Antigone, the choral parts to be sung by Leslie’s the salient points of the Swedish saga on which 
during the present year, a stone pedestal on celebrated choir. With this exoeption, all the it is founded. Thus in the first movement 
which a bronze statue had once rested, with concerts will be conducted, as usual, by Mr. (allegro con fuoco ) the opening theme is un- 
a very ancient Hellenic inscription in two A. Manns. Of novelties we note the following: doubtedly intended to depiot the earnest, noble 
Columns of fifty lines each. The inscription —Hofmann’s Frithjof symphony, Raff’s Spring and proud warrior Frithjof, and the’second 
belongs to the second century after Christ, when symphony (No. 8), Liszt’s Symphonic poem theme (allotted to a clarinet solo aooompaniei 
the celebrated Mithridates YI. (Dionysius) (No. 12), Wagner scenes from Die Meistersinger, by a tremolo of stringed instruments), the 
Eupator reigned on the Bosphorus (his reign Rubinstein’s Symphonie Dramatique, Ponohielli’s gentle, pure, and beautiful Ingeborg. ’ The 
being assigned by the evidence of coins to the Danza delle Ore (from La Qioconda), besides fatter in its orchestration instinctively recals 
years 123-163), and contains particulars of a others by Berlioz, Gounod, Saint-Saens, &c. 
war carried on by the Khersonites with the The English sohool will be represented by 
nomad Scythians in their neighbourhood. De- Sterndale Bennett, G. E. Davenport, A. 0. 
tails of this important discovery and a transla- Mackenzie, and C. H. H. Parry, and an instru- 


homad Scythians in their neighbourhood. De- Sterndale Bennett, G. E. Davenport, A. 0. 
tails of this important discovery and a transla- Mackenzie, and 0. H. H. Parry, and an instru- 
tian of the inscription will be published shortly mental piece by eaoh of the four composers who 


by the Odessa Society of Antiquities. 

M. REvtllout, the Keeper of the Egyptian 
Museum at the Louvre, is making arrange¬ 
ments for affixing to the monuments, statues, 


have held the Mendelssohn Scholarship—viz., 
Dr. Arthur Sullivan, Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, 
Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. P. Oorder. There 
will be altogether twenty-three conoerts, eleven 


iuuuw wuAuia io mu muuu iuuuvoi owa.bu.vo. . . , “ , _ p*,, . . m . 

hnd papyri under his charge, labels indicating Wore and twelve after Christmas. The season 

the subject, character, and source of the several tbus blds . fair *® « interesting one; and if 

objects. we ma y °* the performances by the two 

1_ ’ which have already taken place, the Crystal 


We learn from the City Press that Mr. Deputy Palace orchestra and conductor will continue to 
Harttidge, who has for many years been con- merit their well-earned reputation, 
nected with the management of the Guildhall The flfgt cono0rt took laee on 0(jtober 4 

coUsctum tWy-rne flumes of engravings bea ^ o^takinSfsiearft 0 

and woodcuts, illustrating the history and topo- greeted Mr. Manns on taking his seat at the 
graphy of London. This collectio/is an addi- eonductor s desk The marvellous performance 
5 J™, of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto by Maurice 

faon to twenty-five volumes previously given, D 0ngremon f; ( a boy 0 f twelve years) was the 
descriptive of incidents more closely connected ? }- Tf ■/ 

with the life of the Corporation. 1 ° 


gentle, _ pure, and beautiful Ingeborg. The 
latter in its orchestration instinctively recals 
the “Agathe” theme of the overture to Frey- 
schiitz. Again, the second movement (adagio), 
entitled ‘‘Ingeborg’s Lament,’’ adequately 
represents her grief at Frithjof’s departure. 
After this the legend is almost abandoned. 
True, the last two movements are entitled re¬ 
spectively “ Elves and Giants ” and “ Frithjof’s 
Return,” but they are mere names, and the 
musio must be judged almost as abstract musio. 
We certainly do not find fault with it on this 
account; but as these last movements appear to 
us inferior to the first two, we are disposed to 
think that, had the composer continued more 


Palace orchestra and conductor will continue to closely his scheme of programme-music, what - 


speak too highly of the wonderful meohanism 


seated by the Government to the Museum at 
Boulogne. 


ot intellectual and emotional powers, which are 
generally only acquired by time and long 
experience. His second solo (variations on 


Fob some little time past the Olympia themes of Haydn, by Leonard) was no doubt 


Exhibition in Berlin has been dosed in order 
to re-arrange the collection. On October 9 
it was re-opened, and the aspect of the whole 
is now far finer than before. The recently 


selected merely to display his marvellous feats 
of execution. 

The novelty of the day was a ballet entitled 
Sylvia, by M. L6o Delibes, a French composer 


discovered fragments have been refitted into °f acknowledged merit, who was born in 1836, 
their places, so that the main groups present a studied at the French Conservatoire, and corn- 
more animated and complete appearance. The menced his theatrical career with an operetta 
Nike has gained a foot, and altogether there is a entitled Deux Sous de Charbon. He brought out 


ever interest had been created by the first part 
would, to say the least, have been maintained 
till the close of the symphony. Between the 
wooing and final winning of the fair Ingeborg 
intervenes a long period of trials and misfortune i. 
Elves and giants oertainly abound in Scandi¬ 
navian fiction, but the saga tells principally of 
storms, night-spectres, battles, and terrors of 
every description. And then, again, happiness 
only returns to the humbled ana penitent hero 
after the solemn soene in Balder’s temple, with 
its mystio rites and smoking incense, its harps 
and chaunting maidens. We have ventured on 
these details because we feel that the third 
movement might have been more dramatio, and 
especially that the fourth would have gained in 
interest by reserving the joyous element till the 
latter part of the movement. The “temple 
scene ” represented by solemn musio would at 
least have afforded contrast, and prevented a feel¬ 
ing of monotony which pervades the movement. 
The themes are not of absorbing interest, and the 


less fragmentary aspect about the whole. A ma uy 8l p a ll Pisces at the xsouffes Panamas and 
selection from the most recent explorations has the Thdatre Lyrique, but his first great suocess 
also been added. The fifth working season at wa8 the charming ballet La Source produced at 
Olympia commenced on the 13th of this month. the Opdra in 1865. This was followed by other 


entitled Deux Sous de Oliarbon. He brought out conclusion, though fine, is somewhat marred by 

_ 11 •__ A. Al_ _ TO _ T»_a.S • _ . _ V «« __ _ CL _A mi- - IT • J J 


an overstraining after effect. The third move¬ 
ment (intermezzo) is well written; the themes are 
graceful, and here well contrasted; the orches¬ 
tration is especially showy and effective, 
but we consider the adagio, with its plain- 
tivo melodies, its sombre tone-colour and 
delicate coda, to be the most successful portion 
of the work. The other movements, in spite 


Olympia commenced on the 13th of this month. the Opdra in 1865. This was followed by other [ration is especially showy and effective, 
A list has been made of the discoveries of the four works in 1867, 1870, and 1873. At last, in but we consider the adagio, with its plain- 

S revious seasons, with the following results:_ 1876, he produced the elaborate ballet entitled tivo melodies, its sombre tone-colour and 

larble and stone sculptures, 1,328 piooes; Sylvia; or, the Nymph of Diana. M. Delibes delicate coda, to be the most successful portion 
bronzes, 7,464; terra-cottas, 2,094; inscriptions, bas arranged this ballet for concert purposes, of the work. The other movements, in spite 
696; coins, 3,035. and presented it in the form of a suite in four of their clear form and tonality, their ingenious 

, , ,, , , movements (prelude, intermezzo and slow combinations and developments, their ever- 

, A Roman c ^ oaoa bas been unexpectedly found wa ltz, pizzicati, and Cortdge de Baochus). The varying and highly effective orchestration, 
at Batisbon near the spot where the Roman mU8 j 0 extremely light and graceful, though fail to give thorough satisfaction on account of 
Palatium stood. It is a colossal piece of gomew i la {; lacking in originality. It is ourious the lack of individuality in the subject-matter, 
masonry, firmly constructed, one metre and that the name of M. Delibes is not to be found The work was magnificently performed and 
t m “ el gbt, and sixty oentimitres in either in Mr . Grovo - B Dictionary of Music was well received. 

bread tn. and Musicians or in Mendel’s Musikalisches Mdme. Montigny Remaury played Beethoven’s 

The death is announced, from Rome, of the Conversationslexicon. concerto in 0 major, and afterwards, with Miss 


Palatium stood. It is a colossal piece of 
masonry, firmly constructed, one mitre and 
a-half in height, and sixty oentimitres in 
breadth. 

The death is announced, from Rome, of the 
German soulptor, Emil Wolff. 

MUSIO. 


fail to give thorough satisfaction on account of 
the lack of individuality in the subjeot-matter. 
The work was magnificently performed and 
was well received. 

Mdme. Montigny Remaury played Beethoven's 
concerto in 0 major, and afterwards, with Miss 


The programme included besides, Moz**t’“ Marie Wurm, Saint-Saiins’ olever variations for 


crystal palace CONCERTS. afternoon. ' 

These excellent concerts were resumed on Satur- At the second concert, October 11, was 
day, October 4. Before noticing the two which produced, for the first time in England, 
have already taken place, we will refer to the Heinrich Hofmann’s Frithjof’s symphony (op. 
prospectus of the twenty-fourth series. All 22). The composer is a native of Berlin, and 
Beethoven’s and Schumann’s symphonies are to wsc born in 1842. His Ungarische Suite was 
be given in chronological order, the former at performed at the Palace in 1877. — ’’ * 

the last nine concerts of the series. The first, production of the symphony at Be: 
movement of an unfinished violin concerto by he has written a cantata entitled 
Beethoven is announced for the fourth concert, grand opera Arminius (produced a 
Xiro symphonies by Haydn, and Sine K T eine 1877), and a second one entitled A 


ever-welcome Zauberfliite overture and Schu- two piano3 on a theme by Beethoven. Mrs. 
mann’s symphony in B fl st (bp. 38). Miss Osgood was the sole vocalist of the afternoon. 
Emma Thursby was the sole vocalist of the The concert concluded with Sterndale Bennett’s 

fantaisie-overture, Paradise and the Peri. Thus 
second concert, October 11, was the concert, which opened with Hofmann's 
for the first time in England, symphony, commenced and concluded with a 


performed at the Palace in 1877. Since the 

E reduction of the symphony at Berlin in 1874, 
e has written a cantata entitled Mtlusine, a 
grand opera Arminius (produced at Dresden in 
1877), and a second one entitled Aennchen von 


symphony, commenced and concluded with a 
specimen of programme-musio. 

Mdme. Remaury will be the pianist again at 
the next concert, and will perform Schumann’s 
concerto in A minor. J. S. Shedlock. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1879. 

No. 890, New Series. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond, with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ifc., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editoe. 

LITERATURE. 

The Historians of the Church of York, and 
its Archbishops. Edited by James Raine, 
M.A., Canon of York. YoL L (Rolls 
Series.) 

Canon Raise is so well known as an accom¬ 
plished student of mediaeval history that it is 
almost an impertinence to say of anything re¬ 
lating to his own times and subjects that is done 
by him that it is well done. We do not be¬ 
lieve there is any other person who has such 
minute knowledge as he of the men and 
things of old Northumbria from the day the 
Gospel light first shone there until the period 
of the Reformation. It is fortunate for those 
who care for history in its undiluted form, as 
it came from the hands of those who made it, 
not as it has been doctored to suit the modem 
palate, that the Master of the Rolls has been 
able to secure his services. We hope that 
this volume is but the first of a long series, and 
that the words historian and York' may be 
interpreted liberally, so that we may in time 
possess a complete series of the contemporary 
historical memoirs of the York diocese from 
the days of Paulinus until the time when 
England became permanently severed from 
Rome. 

The present volume contains all the early 
evidence we are ever likely to possess con¬ 
cerning St. Wilfrid and St. John of Beverley. 
For both, but for the former especially, we 
cannot be too thankful. Wilfrid was a man 
of strong passions and some grave fruits of 
character, which later partisan writers have 
not been moved to treat with too much 
tenderness; but when all deductions are made 
he comes before us as one of the purest and 
most heroic souls that the Anglo-Saxon 
Church produced. Whatever our feelings 
may be in relation to the life-long battle he 
fought—a controversy which under some¬ 
what changed war-cries rages around us at 
this hour—it is the shallowest ignorance not 
to understand that Wilfrid’s acts have in¬ 
fluenced the lives of every succeeding genera¬ 
tion of Englishmen in a manner that it is 
not easy to exaggerate. His life is therefore 
an object of special interest for those who 
set themselves to learn how the inhabitants 
of this island, whether Celt or Teuton, came 
to be what they are; for this reason we 
are very thankful that we have had given 
to us in one volumo what is known of 
Wilfrid, in a text as good as can be 
constructed. Only diligent stndents can 
realise the painful labour that is inflicted on 
one who has to work out the minute facts of 
biography from half-a-dozen separate memoirs, 
. printed in as many different volumes, with 
too often a dense fog of textual corruption 
intervening between the author and the 
reader. We could wish that Canon Raine had 


followed the example of some of the other 
editors in the Rolls; Series, and given in his 
Preface a more extended sketch of Wilfrid’s 
life and work. This defect has been, however, 
atoned for beforehand by certain pages in 
the Fasti Eboracenses, which are among the 
most scholar-like and exhaustive in that 
singularly beautiful book. 

John of Beverley was by no means so great 
a man as Wilfrid, and his life is therefore less 
interesting. It may seem a paradox, but we 
believe it, in this case, to be simple truth, that 
the things recorded of him which are manifestly 
coloured by the imagination are more interest¬ 
ing than the authentic facts which we know 
concerning him. The history of his body after 
death would be a most curious and amusing 
narrative if told in sufficient detail. The 
Miracula Sancti Johannis and other like 
documents printed here would be a great help 
towards it. He was buried in St Peter’s 
Poroh in the old minster of Beverley, and 
soon became an object of popular worship. 
Canonisation followed, in due course, the 
popular sentiment, his bones were taken from 
the dust and enclosed “ in a precious shrine 
which was radiant with gold, silver, and 
jewels,” and Beverley became one of the 
most noted sanctuaries and places of pil¬ 
grimage in England, if not, indeed, in the 
North of Europe. In the popular imagination 
it ranked only below Compostella and Canter¬ 
bury. It was not affection for the “ north 
countree ” but genuine historical insight 
which impelled the author of The Cray 
Brother to make his penitent ask— 

“ O come ve from east, or come ye from west, 

Or bring reliques from over the sea, 

Or come ye from the shrine of St. James the 
divine 

Or St. John of Beverley ? ” 

Holy oil was said to flow from his tomb as it 
did from that of St. Katherine on Mount 
Sinai, and to be, like that of the virgin 
martyr, effective for the healing of sick folk. 
When King Athelstan was on his way to 
fight the Scotch, Peter Langtoft says that— 

“ He went to Beuerlay, 

And prated to the bisshop Ion in fertre ther he lay 
That he wild bede his bone, vntille the Trinity,” 

and left in pledge his naked sword, which he 
redeemed on his victorious return with rich 
gifts. An old tradition affirms that he also 
granted to the minster that right of sanctuary 
which it so'long enjoyed. William the Nor¬ 
man, Edward I., and many succeeding Kings 
and nobles were patrons of the shrine, and 
the Battle of Agincourt was even said by the 
victorious King to be due to John’s powerful 
aid ; as a consequence, his festival was ordered 
to be kept all over England “ cum regimine 
chori, ad modum festi unius confessoris et 
pontificis,” and the King and Queen made a 
solemn pilgrimage to the shrine to show tbeir 
gratitude. 

No wonder that with such associations the 
miracle-tales which grew up were many and 
wonderful. In former days editors, when 
they did not leave such things out altogether, 
as was often the case, were in the habit of 
treating them as of little account, or finding 
in them only ground for that sort of mirth 
which is provoked by the Ingoldsby Legends. 
A wider knowledge of the human mind, and 
of the purposes for which history is worthy of 


study, has changed the views of all intelli¬ 
gent people on thus subject, but still we some¬ 
times hear, in private, politicians and members 
of Parliament of the more stupid sort, com¬ 
plaining that public money is expended on pub¬ 
lishing what is not strictly true. It might be 
explained to such persons, were it worth while, 
that impossible events, once firmly believed 
in by a people, are as much, though of 
course in a different sense, a part of that 
people’s history as are those which really 
happened. The mind of the Middle Ages 
must for ever remain a puzzle or a blank to 
those who do not take some pains to under¬ 
stand its childlike faith and abject supersti¬ 
tion, and that the two were by no means 
separated by a sharply defined fine like the 
characters in the Holy and Profane State of 
Thomas Fuller, but that the heathenism 
blended with the Christianity in a thousand 
fantastic forms, and that the very men and 
women who at one time seem, from our stand¬ 
point, but little intellectually raised above 
their forefathers who worshipped Woden 
and Thor, were at another influenced by 
the most exalted Christian feeling. The 
miracle-stories are important also from a 
widely different point of view. They often 
furnish glimpses of domestic life and personal 
manners such as we seek for in vain in other 
quarters. Canon Raine draws attention to 
one of these legends, which shows that the 
wearing an iron girdle by way of penance 
was not, as has sometimes been suggested, an 
individual freak of James IY. of Scotland. 
We are told that a certain Frenchman who 
was a fratricide wore one of these chains, 
and that while he was in the church of Bever¬ 
ley the iron cracked. The author, who was 
present at the time, heard the report of the 
fractured metal. 

The last life in the volume is undoubtedly 
the most important. It has never before been 
printed, and its editor has the authority of 
the greatest living historian for saying that 
it is “an invaluable and almost unknown 
evidenoe for the reign of Edgar and Ethelred.” 
It is a life of St. Oswald, written by a monk 
of Ramsey, who was, it has been conjectured, 
a foreigner. His Latin has certainly a char¬ 
acter about it far different from that which 
was commonly produced in this country. The 
other extant lives of the great and holy Dane 
will be given in the forthcoming volume. 

Edwabd Peacock. 


Up the Amazon and Madeira Fivers, through 

Bolivia and Peru. By Edward D. 

Mathews. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

If our civil engineers have not many railways 
to show as the result of their surveys in the 
countries above mentioned, the records of 
their travels at all events afford a good deal 
of information. It seems hardly possible 
that railways can soon compete with the vast 
water highway of the Amazon, which is 
navigable for vessels of 1,000 tons to within a 
few hundred miles of the Pacifio coast, or 
indeed with its principal tributaries; but 
the water transit can obviously be often 
usefully supplemented by a railway. The 
rivers are so regularly tortuous that the 
Indians on their banks estimate a dis¬ 
tance by so many “bends” of a river. 
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As regards the Madeira, the great southern 
affluent of the Amazon, and the natural outlet, 
as Mr. Mathew# tells us, of the produce of 
Bolivia, the navigation of its upper waters 
is impeded by a long series of rapids 
only passable by means of canoes and portages. 
The object of the author’s journey, accordingly, 
was to examine this district with the view of 
making a railway to oonnect the lower course 
of the river with its upper confluents, and 
with the high lands of Bolivia generally, a 
step whioh he considers—and he gives 
substantial reasons for his belief—must 
lead to a great and benefioial development of 
the countries concerned. He subsequently 
crossed the Andes and descended on the 
Peruvian coast, and now offers his experience 
of the journey to travellers who may be tired of 
the more beaten tracks. To such the book will 
beespeciallyuseful. Beside givingtheexpenses 
of the journey, it contains much valuable 
advice as to the provision of stores and 
other requisites, the arrangements to be 
made with the boatmen and muleteers, and 
the like. These, with other details transcribed 
from the author’s diary, the home reader will 
probably pass over lightly; but they help at 
least to fill in, even for him, the picture of 
the traveller’s daily life and impressions, the 
record of which somewhat more than fulfils 
the modest end which the author proposes to 
himself. There is, he tells us, a boundless 
field for canoeing on the vast network of rivers, 
the chief drawback being the mosquitoes— 
except, indeed, on the Rio Negro, where the 
production of insect life is checked, it is 
supposed, by the tannin imparted to the 
water by certain trees. The natives are also 
dangerous in some parts, but they have often 
an ancient score to settle with the intruders 
on their solitudes. Mr. Mathews openly 
advocates their extermination, and blames 
the Brasilian Government for not allowing 
this to be carried out. In an Englishman 
capable of holding such views, we need not 
perhaps wonder at the absence of sufficient 
tact to avoid offending his countrymen by so 
cynically expressing them. The natives, too, 
with whom he came in contact do not seem to 
have been very bad specimens of humanity, and 
he admits that their education in the schools 
of the Roman Catholic Church makes satis* 
factory progress, notwithstanding the immoral 
and degraded lives of the priests who teach 
them. 

Mr. Mathews met with much helpful 
kindness when in difficulties from his Bolivian 
fellow-travellers, and he describes their hospi¬ 
tality as almost invariable ; but even though 
thus predisposed in their favour, he finds little 
else to praise. The few towns at which 
he halted, with their comparative com¬ 
fort and social attractions, seemed naturally 
like oases in the desert, but their con¬ 
tempt for all sanitary arrangements is 
described as horrible; their whole civilisa¬ 
tion, indeed, is stagnant, or worse; and their 
politics, which resolve themselves into ques¬ 
tions of personal friendship and private 
advantage, are a libel on the science. Mr. 
Mathews hopes great things for the Bolivians 
from the opening of his railway. Certainly their 
present position is singularly isolated; and, in 
so far as civilisation consists in the use of 
European luxuries, it is a great disadvantage to 


have to transport every piano and mirror and 
case of champagne on mule-back across the 
Andes. A mule, we are told, whioh can thus 
carry a piano is highly valued, and dis¬ 
tinguished as a pianero. But we cannot 
forget that the author’s verdict on Bolivian 
society and politics would apply to any 8tate 
in South America with the exception of Chile 
and Brazil, and, to some extent, the Argentine 
Republic. 

The volume contains a few’ portraits of 
natives, and other useful illustrations, and a 
good map of the Amazon valley and the 
countries to the southward. 

Coutts Tbotteb. 


MOHAMVADAK THXOLO&Y. 

Eggai sur VRUtoire de VIslamisme. Par R. 
Dozy, Professeur & l’Univ. de Leyde, Ac. 
Traduit du Hollandais par Victor Chauvin, 
Professeur h l’Univ. de Liege. (Leydes 
E. S. Brill.) 

Histoire deg Philosopheg et deg Thiologiens 
musulmang (de 632 a 1258 de J. (?.). Par 
Gustave Dugat. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) 

Expose de la Reforme de TIslamisme com¬ 
mence au Illeme Siecle de V Re give par 
Abou-’ISasan Alt El-Ash'an, et con¬ 
tinue par sen Ecole. Avec des extraits du 
texte arabe d’lbn Aeakir. Par M. A. F. 
Mehren. (Leyde: E. S. Brill.) 

The appearance of a French translation of 
Prof. Dozy’s essay on Islamic history deserves 
more notice than is generally accorded to 
translations, because the original work was in 
a language which is intelligible to very few 
even among the scholarly ckss. Theologians 
will, or ought to, learn Dutch so long as they 
care to keep themselves alive to the progress 
of Biblical criticism; and Orientalists may 
perhaps do more than apply their German 
scholarship to the. interpretation of the bril¬ 
liant productions of the Leyden school if the. 
learned of Holland will persist in resusci¬ 
tating a dialect that might well be suffered 
to expire as a literary instrument. But that 
class of readers for whom a popular history of 
Islam is intended, being mostly neither theo¬ 
logians nor Orientalists, have probably lacked 
that increment of general information which 
Prof. Dozy’s book would have supplied them 
had it been written in one of- the great 
European languages; and M. Chauvin’s re¬ 
production of the work is, therefore, almost 
equivalent to a first appearance. That M. 
Dozy destined the work for this class of 
readers is obvious from internal evidence. 
The Eggai sur VRistoire de VIslamisme con¬ 
tains perhaps nothing that is new to the 
specialist; it is nothing if not popular. 

Taken, then, merely as a popular sketch of 
the various phases through which the religion 
of Arabia has passed, M. Dozy’s Eggai may 
be safely recommended to all who care to 
trace the intricacies of a non-Christian the¬ 
ology, and wish to understand how many dif¬ 
ferent things Islam in the course of thirteen 
centuries has come to mean. It is not a 
work of genius, but it is painstaking and 
readable, and the name of its author is a suf¬ 
ficient guarantee for its accuracy. 

M. Dozy’s former works in the field of 
Moorish history led us to expect something 


more than this; but the disappointment with 
which we laid the book down is perhaps 
explained by the inference which we cannot 
help drawing from his pages, that the author 
has entered upon his task without any heart 
for it, that he dislikes the subject too much 
himself to make it interesting to others, and 
hence the results which attend all work that is 
not a labour of love. It is perfectly natural 
that it should be so. There are few dryer or 
dustier subjects than the controversies of 
theologians, especially when the debaters are 
Mohammadan doctors, and the points of dis¬ 
agreement the createdness of the Koran and 
the like. But there are phases in the history 
of Islam that must impress any reader forcibly 
if set before him in their full meaning, and 
one must regret that M. Dozy has not made 
the most of these. Islam and its develop¬ 
ments cannot afford to be made dryer than 
they are of necessity; and the Orientalist 
who wishes to see the growth of an interest 
in Eastern things will do his best to place 
them in the most enticing light they can 
truthfully wear. M. Dozy, on the other hand, 
is unsparing in his demands on the reader. 
He expects more knowledge of Eastern his¬ 
tory than is generally to be looked for in 
ordinarily edueated people; he crowds his 
pages with Oriental names; and he gives 
detail after detail, without showing how they 
bear on the general line of thought, so that 
it would be difficult for anyone unacquainted 
with the subject to gain any oomprehensive 
idea of the religious history of the great 
Mohammadan world, which is the subject of 
the book. 

The Eggai begins at the usual beginning— 
a sketch of the state of the Arabs before 
Mohammad’s time. M. Dozy has already 
written this, and written it admirably, in his 
Histoire des Musulmant d'Espagne , but a 
rigumi was none the less necessary here. It 
must, however, be urged that the author seems 
to have gone needlessly out of his way to 
embarrass his readers when he states that the 
views he gives of the early Arabs are not 
satisfactory to himself, though accepted by 
most students of the subject, and that his 
own ideas, whioh could not be properly set 
forth in a few pages, are in fact “ diametrioally 
opposed ” to those he here lays down. Oriental¬ 
ists will understand what the author of the 
Israeliten te Mekka means by this reservation; 
but to ordinary readers the caution that they 
are not to believe what the author states, but 
likewise does not believe, in the very first 
chapter of the book, will scarcely prove an 
encouraging commencement. Prof. Dozy 
might have either abstained from casting a 
doubt on thealmost universally accepted view 
of the early Arabs, or have stated his own 
hypothesis, for which a little compression of 
a not particularly concise book might have 
easily furnished the needful space. 

The account of the Arabs before Islam 
leads through the Hanifs naturally enough to 
Mohammad, and his life is told in the two 
following chapters. The wonderful story of 
the Arabian prophet has been often told 
before, and it needs some new matter or new 
point of view to make it worth while to devote 
nearly a hundred pages to so well-worn a 
theme. If Prof. Dozy felt an enthusiasm for 
the prophet, one could excuse an unnecessary 
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lingering over the familiar details of his hero’s end, giving under each reign some details really valuable materials for a history, is not 
life; but since he is eminently unsympathetic of the theological contests that were ever itself a history of the great philosophico- 
in his view of Mohammad, we cannot see raging between the different sects and schools, religious controversies of Islam. It entirely 
why we should be dragged through two long notably between the orthodox theologians lacks breadth, method, and coherence. None 
chapters—more than a sixth of the book—in and the Mo’tezilis or Broad-Church party, the less is it a very useful addition to the 
which the facts that everybody knows are After this come lives of seven leading library of the student of Islam. It is the 
retold without the slightest attempt to secure thinkers—Avicenna, El-Ghazzali, and five result of considerable reading, and contains 
our interest, and the aim of the author seems orthodox doctors; a section on the methods much collected information which would other- 
to be to make us as weary of the prophet as employed by the various sides of the debaters ; wise have to be laboriously extracted from the 
he is himself. The life of a great man must an essay on the influence of Sufism on the original authorities. 

be written by one who can appreciate great- controversies between the orthodox and the p ro f. Mehren’s Exposi de la Edforme do 
ness. The dry bones of biographical facts philosophic; and a summary of the causes TIslamisme par El-Ash’ari is one of the 
need some breath from the writer’s soul to which led to the final ruin of philosophy p aperg ^ at t tj 6 third Congress of Orien- 
body forth a living man. In Prof. Dozy’s under the Eastern Khalifate. To which talists, which was held at St. Petersburg. It 
chapters, Mohammad is not a man but a succeeds a magnificent Index, an absolute jg atk account of the life and work of the man 

biographee. necessity. who discovered the secret of defeating the 

The book improves as it grows. The It may be doubted whether M. Dugat has unbelievers and heretics, and who brought 
author warms to his subject a little when he done wisely in revealing to the publio all the about the triumph of orthodoxy in the 
gets more into the domain of political history, indignation of a rejected prize-essayist; but countries of Islam. upon Ibn- 

His chapters on the Koran and on the teach- he has certainly thereby contributed to their 4sakir, from whom considerable extraots are 
ing of Islam are, indeed, as inappreciative and amusement. He informs us in his Preface appended in Arabic text, Prof. Mehren’s 
dull as his life of Mohammad j but he begins that the work was written in answer to a wor ]£ contains enough of new or newly-put 
to be interesting when he plunges into the series of questions put forth by the Academie information to make it a useful companion- 
complicated politics of the century succeeding des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of the volume to Dr. Spitta’s Zur Oeschichte Abu- 
Mohammad’s death. Regarded as a strict French Institute, which were held invitingly l-Hasan Al-Ash‘ari. El-Ash’ari is one of 
history of Islam, a want of proportion may before the eyes of the learned world for several the most prominent figures in the history 
be detected in the seventh and eighth chapters, years without evoking any respanse, or at' 0 f Islam. His training in the dialectic of 
where the important result of Greek influence, least without obtaining any worthy answer, the freethinkers was the preparation for 
Mo’tezilism, is very inadequately treated; The Academy, however, persisted in its his reform of Islam. He discovered the 
but, as M. Dozy does not propose to do more endeavour to stimulate the ambition of young remedy for the weakness of the orthodox 
than furnish a series of sketches of Islam in Orientalists; and in response to the invitation party, and, fitting them with the weapons of 
its various stages for the benefit of the un- of 1873, which included the promise of a their opponents, he gained them the day. 
learned, he was doubtless right in reserving double prize, M. Dugat deposited the present Orthodox Islam in the present day 
his strength for the more striking develop- work in the hands of his judges—among whom among the thinking classes, Islam expressed 
ments which the Isma’ilians and Sufis exhibit, were MM. Henan, Defremery, and J. Deren- i n the philosophical terms and explained by 
The chapters on these two phases are the best bourg—and in the end the prize was still not the philosophical methods of this Aquinas of 
in the work, and are certainly not deficient in awarded. The commission admitted that El-Basrah. Prof. Mehren’s third chapter, on 
interest. In the following chapter, on Islam M. Dugat had shown some learning, but the doctrine of El-Ash’ari, is well worth 
in the West, Prof. Dozy is at home; and considered that he had not followed the studying by all who care'to know what 
it is not surprising that he should be more natural and logical method laid down by the thoughtful, yet orthodox, Islam means, and his 
successful in describing the comparatively programme. Whereupon M. Dugat, with sketch of the reformer’s life is interesting 
unimportant invasions upon orthodoxy in unnecessary violence, attacks first the wording enough, although he does not make the trite 
Spain than he is in depicting the struggle of the programme, or the commission’s point (as M. Dozy does) of the sheykh’s ass 
of the oreeds at Baghdad. A sketch of the interpretation of it, and then abuses the sticking in the bridge. What with this essay 
progress of Islam among the Turks and the judges themselves and the critical spirit in and M. Dugat’s, and the works of Steiner, 
Mongols, in India and China (in which the general. He admits that learned bodies Spitta, Dieterici, Guyard, and others, the 
Chinese section is somewhat scanty), and must be diffieiles, but has grave doubts about history of Mohammadan thought is in a fair 
a notice of Wahhabism, bring us to the the application of the principle in certain way to be written. Sx. Lanjb Pools. 

concluding chapter, “ L’Etat aotuel de individual cases. Academicians may be too _ 

l’lslamisme,” in which M. Dozy takes stock critical,he thinks, without knowing much about ~ 777! ” 7" 

of the present condition of Mohammadanism thematter: “paraitredifficileestunartquicon- "° 88 ,. l * Arabella Stuart. 

in Russia, Persia, India, the further East, duit facilement a etre cru.” And he concludes wu \ ^ Lvnne. Tasso. (Ellis & 

Turkey, and the rest, and concludes with a this hint to the commission with a pungent White.) 

parallel between the religion of Mohammad quotation from an article of Daudet’s “Apropos Coincidbntly with the signs of a wider and 
and the Latin Church, which embraces the de G. Planche, cot eunuque de la littdrature.” stronger movement for a national theatre 
idea that if Catholicism should survive to M. Dugat apparently wishes us to believe that evinced in the Manchester Congress, appears a 
the time of Macaulay’s New Zealander, then his essay was robbed of its crown from per- worthy earnest that, given a locus in quo and 
also that notorious savage Bhall still hear aonal motives; but he generously adds that meet exponents, the native land of Shakspere 
the voices of the muezzins proclaim from the Academy, in spite of its treatment of him, is not likely to lack genius for the production 
countless minarets the old prayer-call of Islam, ghall yet have the glory of opening out the of dramas of genuine pathos, subtle plot, and 

way to philosophical enquiries on the Moham- human interest. Ross Neil’s new plays exhibit 
M. Dugat’s book is a sort of biographical madan East. “In spite of its imperfections, so assured and sound a progress in dramatic art, 
companion to Prof. Dozy’s history, but it my work will draw the attention of young suoh careful work, albeit under the veil of 
accompanies it only to the thirteenth century. Orientalists to those difficult subjects, and so ease and spontaneity, such subordination of 
It is, in fact, a very minute and careful the programme of the Academy will survive vagrant fancy to the exigencies of soenio con- 
account of the principal theologians and by stimulating fresh researches in this branch sistency, that one is emboldened to believe at 
philosophers of Islam up to the end of the of study.” All this is really very needless last in the advent of the bom and ideal play 
Khalifate at Baghdad. It begins with the from a public point of view. The grumblings wright who is to retrieve the failures of our 
origin of theological disputes in Islam on the of rejected addressers are seldom entertaining, modem “ makers ” that have ventured on 
death of Mohammad, briefly sketches the and M. Dugat’s would be insufferable but for dramatic poetry. Something more than pro- 
characteristics of the chief seots—the Shi’is, the vein of quite unconscious humour which mise shone out in Lady Jane Chrey and Lord 
Kharigis, Murjis, Kadaris, Jabaris, Sifatis, runs through them. The Academy had prob- and Lady Russell, treated by Ross Neil with 
and Mo’tezilis—and then carries us ohrono- ably excellent reasons for not awarding the historical faithfulness, no less than with artistic 
logically through the reigns of the ’Abbasi prize. It is quite evident that M. Dugat’s conception and sympathy. Elfinella, if its fibre 
Khalifs, one after the other, to the bitter book, while it furnishes a vast quantity of proved too delicate and spiritual for apprecia- 
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tion by a Loudon audience* at least bespoke 
its author’s inventive faculty, commending 
itself to the sympathy of the poetic nature, 
where perchance it insufficiently accommo¬ 
dated itself to the fetters of the acted 
drama. . In the new plays we have a three¬ 
fold choice, and in each of the trio tokens 
that the author has profited by experience. 
No sulnect could have been devised to win 
the heed of English ears more touching than 
the tragedy of Arabella Stuart, familiar to 
them, as if by a rending of clouds of 
mystery, through one of the pleasantest of 
Isaac Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, to 
say nothing of the more elaborate researches 
of Lodge; and Ross Neil has transmuted the 
mixed ore and dross of annalist and historical 
portrait-painter into the refined metal of 
dramatic poesy. To this process the story lends 
itself, having abundance of incident, marked 
variety of dramatis personae, and situations of 
pathos so abundant that the dramatist’s dis¬ 
crimination is taxed, though it sustains the test. 
The characteristic cunning of the fox, King 
James, in forcing the secret of the stolen 
marriage of the heroine to Seymour in the 
second act is a touch of which the author 
deserves all the credit, albeit the invention 
is due to a profound study of the pedant 
prince’s petty character. His invitation of 
his captive cousin to be spectator of a 
“ comedia ” at which Salisbury and the 
Lords of the Council assist, and Seymour, 
a “ prisoner brought in by guards to say 
his last' farewell to his new-wedded wife,” 
extorts involuntary betrayal from the wife, 
defiant confession from the husband, and 
from Salisbury’s shrewd self the flattering 
unction— 

“The best advice 

Since Solomon gave judgment, worthy none 

Save Israel’s wise majesty, and yours ”—(p. 32). 
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At least I have been told so oft enough— 

That is, of blood which never yet ran cold 
In a great task or peril; nor shall now, 

If well I know myself ”—(p. 53). 

So also, when in the fourth act an officer and 
guards board the escaping ship, which has 
not Arabella’s heart in it since Seymour’6 
safety is unassured, her nobleness speaks 
out in abridging the service of the warrant. 
Rising and coming forward, she exclaims :_ 

“ Enough, enough 1 I thank you, but here let 
All bootless torment end. Sir, I am she, 

The Lady Arabella, that you seek, 

Who, were I what by attire I ape to he, 

Had sold my liberty to-day as dear 
As English prince did ever. But I came 
Into the world for sorrow, and, that sorrow 
Should have on me full power, ordain’d a woman. 
So therefore do I yield (p. 70). 

The fifth act introduces us to Arabella, well- 
nigh at the end of her weary seven years’ 
durance in the Tower, worn out in body and 
mind, but wandering with the latter to where 
Seymour dreams of her in sunny France. As 
the denodment approaches, her physician in¬ 
troduces to the dying captive a brother of his 
craft, to whom she speaks of her husband, 
and explains that it were best for him she 
should die, so that he might return from 
exile. One more quotation will suggest the 
end. It is Arabella who speaks:— 


In the sequel of this scene, where the culprits 
whose sin has been a union of lives bom too 
near a throne are awaiting their sentence, the 
author touches a poetic key where Arabella 
says— 

“ Doth it not seem to you that once before, 

In some dim past, we have lived through this 
hour?” 

and Seymour answers— 

“So well-nigh could I deem—perchance because 
What now we suffer strikes so deeply down 
That ’tis become already part of us, 

Familiar ere the time, and charged with tones 
Of past and present blended.” 

The characters of Salisbury, of Lady Shrews¬ 
bury, of the ship’s eaptain who assists, with 
full insight into the peril of conniving at 
treason, the flight of “ these two doves from 
their cotes, which shook with such con¬ 
sternation the gray owls of the Cabinet,” are 
in their several ways so many reliefs to the 

more thorough portrait of the heroine_a 

gentle, timid woman, alive to happiness in 
others, sympathising in the nuptials of folk 
of lower grade, and endued with the spirit, if 
not the physique, to do and dare, which she 
lays claim to in the third act, where she 
accepts the proposition of disguise and escape 
in the words— 

„ . , “ Fear not for that: 

My sickness was the sickness named despair. 

Now I am well, and, being well, am strong ; 

See here how firm I stand, how firm I walk. 

What. am I not of England's royal blood ? 


“ Deem not I fear to die—in good sooth no. 

Could I but die, I might be bora a gain 
In another world, where princesses are not, 

And royal blood ne’er heard of : there might I, 

A lowly shepherd’s daughter, meet with him, 

A neighbour shepherd’s son, in the fresh fields, 
All daisy-starred, with nought ’twixt us and 
heaven : 

There might we woo, there wed, with loving faoes 
Of dear friends round us, and yet each to each 
More dear than all; there live our lives for love, 
As to be lived they were given. 

[Seymour (who is the second physician) breaks into 
sobs.] 

Hark ! his voice— 

His—tell me not—I know—his, his—’tis he ! 
[Rushing towards Seymour, who stands with his face 
buried in his hands.] 

Look on me ! Look ! What, will you shut me 
out? 

Out of thine arms in the darkness and the cold ? 
Open, and let me in. 

Seym. Ay, to thy home, 

Thy home upon my heart. My wife, my love ”— 

(p. 85). 

From hence to the close, as indeed through 
so much of the play, the dialogue and action 
are so “ pitiful,” in Shakspere’s and Aristotle’s 
sense of “ pitiful ” as an element of tragedy 
that we are bound in gratitude to Ross NeU 
for the relief, in the next play, of a lively 
comedy, wherein plot, incidents, and characters 
subserve the copious admixture of the comic 
vein ; while the introduction, in by-plot, of a 
deus ex machina, as the hero’s saviour was 
reckoned in Greek plays, involves, as it turns 
out, no supernatural agency,but an ascendancy 
won by woman’s devotion, wit, goodness, and 
forethought. The “ Heir of Linne,” in Ross 
Neil’s hands, is truly the unthrifty Lord of 
Linne of Percy’s Beliques, with the same John 
and Joan of Scales, the parvenu steward and 
his vulgar wife, ousting him from his ancestral 
halls only to taste the position of nouveaux 
riches, until his good genius helps the some¬ 
time prodigal to the secret reserved for the 
hour of need by a father’s foresight. It should 
be a recommendation of this second play that, 
to parody a line or two of Sheridan Knowles’ 


Lovechase, the theme is “ an English one, a 
downright English ballad, old as ‘When 
good King Arthur ’; ” but it is more to the 
point to note that the characters are modern 
worldlings, valetudinarians, fops, and fashion- 
able damsels, selfish, heartless, and mercenary, 
who unfold themselves, with one accord, in 
the winter of the heir’s fortune, and display- 
marvellous toleration for the vulgar scrivener 
when the inheritance passes for a critical 
twenty-four hours into his dirty hands. It is 
not our purpose to unravel the plot; but, as a 
superficial glance at the earlier scenes will 
show that the Lady Geraldine is of other mind 
and mould than to be true to a lover who is 
proclaimed by his own lips a bankrupt, thus 
much may be whispered, that pretty, modest 
Lilias, ever shy and distant towards Lionel, the 
heft, and ever engaged in menial toils for John 
and Joan, her uncle and aunt, is almost the sole 
character in sympathy with his fortunes, the 
sole possible representative of the “ White 
Maid, ’ who is a legend of the House of 
Linne, yet not one of the dramatis personae. 
It would be robbing readers of a lively 
pleasure'to evolve the plot of this bright 
drama and show where the schooled and 
sobered heir, albeit tempted by the hollow¬ 
ness of false friends and followers, finds at 
last a refuge from a misanthropy like Timon’s 
in a flesh-and-blood creation, and no 

“ Bright impossible maid, some counterpart 
That never was nor ever yet shall be 
To a youthful foolish heart—say in the pause 
Twixt day and night that a spring twilight brings, 
W hen hawthorn blossoms rook themselves to sleep 
And no sound stirs save from the nested birds 
A. twitter here and there, and the faint stars 
Steal forth from the paling sky, and in our souls. 
All else being lulled to rest vain year-nines 
wake —(p. 103). 8 


The subject of Ross Neil’s third drama— 
Tasso —is perhaps the grandest and most 
poetic. It is certainly richest in scenic 
pageants, striking effects, and fine poetic 
speeches. In its skilful working out, too, is 
displayed, perhaps in a degree beyond its pre¬ 
decessors, a subtle contrasting of characters— 
as, e.g., in the delineation of Laura’s burgher 
father, Fabrizio, and the gnat-like courtiers of 
the Duke of Ferrara—which introduces a 
comic element, and in the antithesis of the 
heartless Circe, Leonora, with the blameless. 
Madonna-like Laura, which in the action con¬ 
stitutes the tragedy of the poet’s life. Warned 
by his true love to beware, 

“ Lest Fame herself 

Should be the false Armida of your life. 

Indeed, I cannot think Fame worth so much— 
Being neither peace nor yet true happiness— 

That in her quest all else should be passed by 

(p. 218)— 

and counselled by his friend, Scipio Gonzaga, 
that 

t “ For an unarmoured heart 
There s deadly danger in a woman barred 
By policy from mating, yet by blood 
And vanity and heavy-hanging hours 
Pricked on to play at love "— 

the passionate and unstable genius rushes 
upon humiliation, which the dramatist con¬ 
nects with an interview with his temptress in 
the gardens of Belriguardo, where it so chances 
that Laura and her father are unseen wit- 
nesses of his broken fealty. Though in an 
acted drama Ross Neil’s Tasso would probably 
demand compression of the fourth and fifth 
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acts into one so as to avoid the repetition on 
the stage of the real awarding of a crown of 
laurel by the Pope, of which Tasso’s vision 
has forestalled the details, it must be owned 
that in perusal the play rather gains than 
suffers by the field thus afforded for tragic 
incident and dialogue, as well as in the first 
scene of act v., for the comic talk of the 
sight-seeing orones and citizens, which might 
have been moulded from the gossips of 
Theocritus. We are well assured that Boss 
Neil will be met again in paths tracked with 
such merit and such success. 

James Davies. 


Catharine and Craufurd Tait, Wife and Son 

of Archibald Campbell , Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. A Memoir, edited by the Rev. 

W. Benham, B.D., Vicar of Margate. 

(Macmillan.) 

This record of two lives, conspicuous chiefly 
for practical piety, is almost too sacred for 
criticism. The only remark we care to make 
is that, though the story is one of touching 
interest—one which will draw tears from the 
eyes of most readers—it is altogether free 
from that tone of morbid sentimentalism 
which pervades many religious biographies. 
Among that class, indeed, we ought not to 
reckon these memorials, for the employment of 
such a term would suggest something different 
from the informal, simple narrative which the 
Archbishop and Mr. Benham have, with rare 
wisdom, offered to the world. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
former consisting of the Archbishop’s own 
recollections of his wife and son ; the latter 
of such biographical details as the editor has 
collected from various sources, and thought 
essential to the due completion of his task. 
Probably the first section will be read with 
the greater amount of interest, because of 
the light it throws upon the narrator's own 
character; but the biography would have 
suffered by the omission of Mr. Benham’s 
supplementary chapters, and especially of Mrs. 
Tait’s own narrative. 

“ It soothes my sorrow to send you some 
recollections of my wife and son,’’ says the 
Christian prelate. “ Infandum, regina, jubes 
renovare dolorem,” says the Roman poet. 
The contrast is suggestive, and is one which 
every page of the volume brings out. 

Catharine Tait was the youngest daughter 
of Archdeacon Spooner, a Warwickshire 
clergyman of the Evangelical school who led 
what even sixty years ago was thought to be 
a life of retirement. “The connexion with 
the world without was kept up only by the 
Cousins at the hall and the brothers returning 
from college sometimes bringing their friends 
with them, and by the accounts of those more 
distant visits which the father and mother 
and elder daughters occasionally made.” 
Piety of the sober, old-fashioned type pre¬ 
vailed at Elmdon, and enthusiasm, except in 
a strictly Protestant direction, met with no 
encouragement. Yet “the Oxford move¬ 
ment” was not wholly unfelt even at the 
parsonage, and to its influence was due that 
marked love for the ceremonial of the Church 
which Mrs. Tait ever retained, and with which 
she taught her husband in some degree even 
to sympathise, 


Her marriage to Dr. Tait, then Head 
Master of Rugby, took place in 1843, and 
was as complete a reversal, not merely of 
former habits of life, but also of former habits 
of thought, as one can well imagine. The 
contrast between Elmdon, around which the 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century still 
lingered, and Rugby, where all the latest 
speculations of theology and philosophy were 
rife, might have upset the balance of a weaker 
mind, as the laborious duties would certainly 
have overborne a less vigorous constitution. 
Happily, Catharine Tait was endowed with 
mental and physical powers of rare excellence. 
She could hold her own firmly but gracefully 
in the intellectual circle around her; she 
could give and receive equal pleasure at the 
table of the rich and the bedside of the poor, 
and her skill in business matters proved at 
the outset and throughout life a gift of the 
highest order. 

“ From her first return home,” says the Arch¬ 
bishop, “ she relieved me entirely of the care of 
my acoounts. These were complicated enough, 
even when confined to my own household ex¬ 
penses and those of the school-house, which she 
regulated with the utmost accuracy. But far 
more complicated were the general school 
accounts, in the supervision of which she acted 
for me. The accurate division of the accounts 
of the different masters and myself was no light 
matter. One master in particular, who had 
the reputation of great financial ability, besides 
all his other brilliant qualities, was the chief 
director of the complicated scheme on which we 
proceeded, and great were his astonishment and 
her feeling of triumph when one day the young 
wife of twenty-four oonvicted him of a serious 
mistake in his calculations, and brought him to 
rectify the accounts accordingly.” 

With the boys in the school-house she was 
a great favourite. Her bright, kindly smile 
won their hearts at once, and the tenderness 
with which she nursed them in sickness and 
sympathised with them in sorrow will never 
be forgotten by those who knew her in their 
boyhood. She herself used to say that the 
Rugby time was the happiest in her life, and 
there certainly seems to have been but one 
passing cloud to mar its uniform brightness. 

In 1849, Dr. Tait, whose health had in 
some degree failed, was appointed Dean of 
Carlisle, and exchanged the busy life of a 
head master for the dignified ease of the 
cathedral cloister. But neither he nor his 
wife could be satisfied with the mere discharge 
of routine duties. While she devoted herself 
to the service of the poor, and made the 
deanery a centre for sympathy and help, he 
found congenial occupation in re-organising 
the grammar school and restoring the cathe¬ 
dral fabric. For seven years life passed 
peacefully and happily, but then there fell 
upon the family circle a stroke of calamity 
which shattered everything except faith in 
God’s love. How, one by one, five out of the 
Dean’s six daughters fell victims to that 
terrible scourge, scarlet fever; how the death¬ 
beds of each and all were brightened by 
touching evidences of simple faith; how the 
bereaved parents bore the orushing load of 
sorrow—all this is detailed with a minuteness 
which shows how every little incident was 
treasured in the mother’s memory. 

We can well believe the popular opinion 
that Dean Tait’s elevation to the Bishopric of 
London at this juncture was due to the 


Queen’s sympathy with him in his bereave¬ 
ments. She desired to spare him the further 
trial of returning to a home from which the 
brightness had passed, and perhaps also knew 
that hard work in a new field is the best 
solace for an old sorrow. 

Dr. Tait’s appointment to the bishopric 
took place in September 1856, and in the 
following year Bishop Blomfield died, and his 
successor took possession of Fulham Palace. 
N 8t there only, but also at London House, Mrs. 
Tait’s tact and urbanity soon made themselves 
felt, and the clergy found in her an ever ready 
advocate for any practical scheme of benevo¬ 
lence. The outbreak of cholera in 1866 called 
forth the highest qualities of her nature, and 
her personal ministrations among the sick bore 
witness alike to her courage and her devotion 
to Christian work. She accompanied her 
husband regularly in the visits he paid to 
the infected districts, feeling that her volun¬ 
tary presence in these scenes of distress would 
not only inspire others with new strength, 
but would also enable her the better to appeal 
for help elsewhere. 

“ I can see her now,” says 'the Archbishop, 
“ standing in one of the large wards of tne 
hospital for Wapping and St George’s-in-the- 
East, quietly soothing the sufferers, while one 
poor girl seemed to be seized with the last 
agonies; and the Rev. 0. F. Lowder, who 
attended us, stepped quietly to the bed of the 
poor patient and gave her such help as, by 
God’s blessing, resulted in her final recovery. 
I can see her in the well-ordered hospital 
extemporised by Miss Sellon, near Shoreditch, 
encouraging the sisters who had ventured their 
lives from the pure air of Asoot into that 
infeoted district; and in the Middlesex Hospital, 
where other well-known ladies had undertaken 
to assist the permanent staff. I remember the 
real danger to which I thought she was exposed 
near Ratcliff Highway, when, unexpectedly, 
she was summoned to try and guide the some¬ 
what irregular efforts of the clergymen of the 
parish to distribute relief among a miscel¬ 
laneous orowd of those whose families were 
suffering from the plague.” 

The visitation of the cholera led to what her 
husband calls the crowning labour of her life— 
viz., the establishment of St. Peter’s Orphanage, 
originally formed at Fulham for the reception 
of girls whom the cholera had left alone in 
the world, and subsequently removed to the 
Isle of Thanet, where, with the addition of a 
Convalescent Home, it has become a most 
valuable institution. 

In 1868 Bishop Tait succeeded Dr. Longley 
in the Archbishopric of Canterbury, and for 
ten years much of the happiness of their early 
married life seems to nave been renewed. 
Time, the great consoler, had done his work, 
and, with other consolations, they had the 
satisfaction of seeing their only son, Craufurd 
Tait, developing just that simple, manly 
character, instinct with unaffected piety, which 
such parents would foster and love. That he 
should have been cut off at the very outset of 
his promising career involved suoh an anni¬ 
hilation of all earthly hopes that we cannot be 
surprised that the mother never recovered from 
the blow. He died in May 1878; she followed 
him in December. The expressions of 
genuine sorrow which this event called forth 
from all quarters are abundant evidence that 
her life had not been spent in vain. That 
this record of it will bring comfort to many 
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an aching heart we are well assured, and 
others beside the bereaved may from it 
know how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 
he strong. Charles J. Robinson. 


Chartulary of the Cistercian 'Priory of Cold¬ 
stream, with Pelatice Documents. Edited 
by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., Ac. 
(Printed for the Grampian Club.) 

The Coldstream Chartulary has long been 
known to historical students, though never 
before printed in its original form. It was on 
the list of books proposed to be issued by the 
Surtees Society some half-a-century ago, but 
it has never made its appearance among their 
publications. Nor has it been included in 
their more recent lists of proposed volumes. 
In a Report of the “ Grampian Club ” for 
1878 we find it announced for 1879, as 
“ edited by Major-General Stewart Allan, 
F.S.A. Scot.; ” but it would seem that since 
then the responsibility of editing has fallen 
to the lot of the secretary, Dr. Rogers, who 
has written, or edited, or assisted in editing, 
since November 2, 1868, no less than nine 
out of fourteen works issued by the club, in 
addition to which eleven works “ have been 
issued by the secretary, generally in a size 
uniform with the club’s series, and are 
supplied by him to members at the prices 
annexed” (from 2s. 6<7. to £1 Is.). When 
an editor and secretary has such a prodigious 
amount of work on hand, it would be scarcely 
reasonable to expect the whole of it to be 
well done, and certainly the first page of the 
Preface to the Coldstream Chartulary is not 
much calculated to inspire confidence. “ The 
order of Cistercian monks,” we are told, 
“ was so designated after one of its earliest 
monasteries, Cistercium (Citeaux), in Bur¬ 
gundy.” This sounds very much like saying 
that the Norman Conquest was effected by 
William, “ one of our earliest Norman 
Kings.” Surely Dr. Rogers must know 
that Citeaux was the common mother of 
all Cistercian houses, and that it was 
not until 1114, sixteen years after she 
herself came into being, that she gave birth 
to Pontigny, her first daughter house. Then 
we are told that the monks “wore white 
vestments, with black cowl and scapular." 
The term “ vestment,” in ritual or ecclesio- 
logical use, is now generally restricted to the 
chasuble; or, at any rate, by “vestments” we 
usually mean those employed in the celebra¬ 
tion of the Eucharist in accordance with 
the famous “ Ornaments Rubrio ” of the 
Church of England. But, granting that 
the term may rightly be applied to the 
monastic habit, is it the case that the cowl 
and scapular were usually black ? The early 
Cistercians followed the Benedictine rule 
interpreted in a very strict sense. And so, 
while the Benedictines, by custom, wore a 
black habit, from which they were called 
“Black Monks,” the Cistercians, regarding 
dyeing as a superfluity, wore undyed wool, 
generally white or sometimes gray, from 
which they were called “ White Monks.” 
According to the Benedictine rule itself, 
monks were not to trouble themselves as to 
colour or thickness, but take what the place 
afforded, “ secundum qualitatem loeorum ubi 


habitant,” only to be more warmly clad in 
cold places than in hot. In the next sentence 
to this about “ vestments,” we have a seeming 
distinction made between monasteries and 
convents, and immediately afterwards “ con¬ 
vent” appears to be used as synonymous 
with “ priory,” and as if a monastery were for 
men and a “ convent ” or “ priory ” for women 
—a use of terms which is new to us. The 
word “convent” properly means the assembly 
of monks or nuns inhabiting any monastery; 
but, in later times, it has, like the word 
“ church,” and even “ chantry ” and “ chapter,” 
come to be applied to a building, in this 
case one for “ religious ” of either sex. The 
most astonishing thing is a notice of a charter 
granted “to the friars of St.Cuthbert’sChurch, 
Durham,” and “ St. Cuthbert’s Church ” is 
indexed as if it were something different from 
the cathedral. As we are informed in a 
note that the charter is preserved by the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham, we conclude 
that it must have been granted, not to any 
manner of friars, but to the monks of 
Durham Abbey. 

The rest of the Preface seems to be com¬ 
paratively free from slips of this kind, and to 
contain a good deal of information about the 
House of Gospatric—the chief founders of 
Coldstream Priory. If this has been looked 
over by Mr. Dunbar, of Northfield, who is 
mentioned on p. xxxv., it may be depended on 
as accurate, for that gentleman is a lineal 
representative of the Gospatrics, and has 
made a life’s study of their history. It seems 
that no vestige of the convent remains, 
though an orchard is said to occupy the site 
of the original pomarium. There is a tra¬ 
dition that “ the bell ” (the Cistercian rule 
required two ) was carried by the English 
to Durham and hung in the cathedral. 
Curiously enough Durham is also accused of 
having had one of the bells of Paisley Abbey, 
if not others, in like manner. There is no 
possibility of verifying these traditions from 
any bells now in Durham Cathedral, as they 
were all re-cast in 1693. 

The Chartulary itself is an unusually small 
one, containing only sixty charters. It is a 
notarial transcript made in 1434, at the re¬ 
quest of the prioress and convent assembled 
in chapter, they being at the time in fear of 
an English invasion and loss of their evi¬ 
dences. The editor is indebted to Mr. Joseph 
Bain, F.8.A. Scot., for the transcript from 
the Harleian MS. which he has used in the 
present volume. It is not stated by whom 
the transcript was made, but it seems 
to have contained some curious mistakes, 
which are not always corrected, nor, when 
a correction is given in the list of “ Errata," 
is it always a very happy one. Thus, at p. 
9, line 13, we have “ nos compellere quamlicuit 
quum cohercitacione voluerint,” Ac., and we are 
told for “ quamlicuit ” to read “ qualicunque.” 
This seems a step in the right direction, but 
we are not told what to do with the “ quum,” 
and we suspect that a reference to the original 
MS. might clear the matter up still further; 

“ cum” for “quum” would make sense with 
“ qualicunque.” On p. 28 we have as a heading 
to a charter—“ item (?) carta hec cum 
carta precedents,” and in the “ Errata ” 
we are told for “ Item ’’ to read “ Ista,” and 
or “hec” to read “babet.” We should have 
f 


thought rather “ Istam cartam habent,” Ac. 
“Ista carta habet cum carta precedente” will 
not construe by any rules with which we are- 
acquainted. “Swardy,” pp. 16, 24, looks- 
odd ; surely it should be “ Siwardi ” or pos¬ 
sibly “ Sivardij.” On p. 9 we have “archi- 
diacorum ” and “ pospositis,” which word?,, 
we think, can scarcely have been found in the- 
original. We have not hunted them t>p r and* 
cannot say how many more there may be off 
the same kind, which better correction would? 
have set right. As to extraordinary spelling; 
found in the MS., as also the original punctua¬ 
tion, we think it a great merit in the editing 
of the present work that they are scrupulously 
retained. When a book is printed from a 
single ancient MS., all the peculiarities of the 
original, even scribe’s blunders, ought, in our 
opinion, to be represented as far as possible; 
much more variations in spelling which may 
have a philological value, and which at least 
show that some pains have been taken to 
make an accurate copy. Again, we are 
inclined to doubt the right of any editor to 
insert his own stops, however convenient they 
may be to the reader. With the mediaeval 
stops he is no worse off than is anyone who 
has to read a modern legal document* 
which has no stops at all. It is well known* 
however, that on these points there is great 
difference of opinion, scarcely any two editors- 
agreeing as to where the line is to be drawn, 
in departing from the letter of the original. 
But as we have felt compelled to point out* 
some faults, so here we have great pleasure in, 
expressing our approval of the accurate- 
manner in which (but for some mistakes) tha 
MS. has been copied and printed. 

The two latest charters are in Northern 
English or “ Scotch,” as are a charm “ for 
blud stanchyn,” and a note on “ dayiss— 
most perellus and contrar,” scribbled on a 
blank leaf of the Chartulary. We quote these 
as specimens of northern folk-lore, such as 
we suppose passed muster among the nuns of 
Coldstream:— 

“ Lord has yow was don on rud throw ye my 
fulnes stem yis blud, Fadir, and Son, and Haly 
Gast, stem and stanch yis blud in hast, sucht 
fast lord in persons thre, I nam yis nam in nam 
of ye, an yan say ye man or woman nam and 
yat ilk a forbyddyn for byd I ye. yat Ihn 
partit land and fe and yan say v Pater Nosters 
and v Awe Maryas and a owrd. and say yie 
oryson thris, and ilk tym wyth v Pater Nostris- 
and v Awe Maryas and a owrd, and gif it 
stanchis not quhan it is said thris, yan say it- 
ix tymis.” 

It will be perceived that this charm is 
rhymed. “Land and fe” should surely be 
“land and se” (sea); but what is “owrd?” 
We would suggest “creed,” which may have 
been misread, especially as the writing is 
“scribbled.” 

The three perilous days for letting blood or 
engaging in other important matters are the 
first Monday in August, the “next,” or second, 
in December, and the third in April. But the 
memorandum contains several words which we 
cannot understand as printed, so we will not 
give it in full. 

After the Chartulary comes an Appendix 
of original charters, Ac., from the Register 
House, Edinburgh, and elsewhere. This is 
followed by an abstract of the charters in the 
Chartulary and Appendix, and a supplement qf 
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original documents possessing considerable 
interest, such as an estimate, in Old French, 
of the damage done by the English army, 
March 28, 1296. The nuns of Coldstream 
fared no better during the frequent wars 
between England and Scotland than did their 
neighbours the monks of Newminster, or 
other people who had the misfortune to live 
near the border. In this supplement we have 
also a letter to the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
on the election of a prioress, probably the last, 
in 1587-38. The charters in the main part of 
the volume relate chiefly to lands granted by 
the Gospatrics and others, and to common- 
rights, Ac., assigned by later benefactors. 
We find the usual curious rents mentioned, 
such as a pound of cummin, a pair of hawk¬ 
ing gloves, and the like. 

It has been mentioned that nothing is left 
of the buildings. They were “ burnt to the 
ground,” it would seem, in 1545, by the Earl 
of Hertford. If literally taken, this would 
imply structures of wood; but the meaning 
probably is that they were first set fire to and 
then pulled down. 

The Chartulary itself could not, of course, 
supply any information as to the succession of 
the estates after the destruction of the priory 
and dispersion of the nuns, on which point, 
as on some others, we think that something 
more might well have been said in the Intro¬ 
duction than has been said (p. xxxii.). But 
whatever defects there may be in this part of the 
volume, the original charters and other docu¬ 
ments certainly contain a great deal of valu¬ 
able material. We see what landed property, 
common-rights, Ac., were possessed by a small 
house of Cistercian nuns on the northern 
bank of the Tweed. The recent publication 
of the Newminster Chartulary by the Surtees 
Society has shown what friends the Cis¬ 
tercians of the North found in the family of 
Gospatric; here we have a more striking 
illustration of the same point—the third Earl 
Gospatric appears as chief founder. Nor was 
this the only Cistercian nunnery that rose at 
his bidding. He founded also that of Eccles, 
in the same county of Berwick. The history 
of such quiet retreats could hardly be other¬ 
wise than uneventful; and that of Coldstream, 
except for troubles in times of war such as 
have been referred to, seems to be a blank 
until we come to the period of approaching 
dissolution. In that anxious time, Dame 
Isabella Hoppringill (Pringle), the prioress, 
found a good friend in Queen Margaret, 
through whose influence with her brother— 
Henry VIII. of England—an edict for the 
rotection of her and of her convent was issued 
uly 1, 1515, which protection they enjoyed 
for many years. Dame Isabella died January 
26, 1537-38, and was succeeded by one Janet 
of the same surname, who was probably the 
last prioress. This information, which in its 
further details will be found to be intimately 
connected with the general history of the two 
countries, and not less the valuable original 
letters in which it is contained, testify to the 
attention which has been bestowed in collect¬ 
ing all materials illustrative of the history of 
the convent, and our best thanks are due to 
the editor for the pains and judgment shown 
in this part of his work. J. T. Fowlbb. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Longevity of Man: its Fads and its 
Fictions. By William J. Thoms, F.S.A. 

S Frederic Norgate.) The author of this work 
ias long been known as the most uncom¬ 
promising and sceptioal of the enquirers into 
cases of alleged centenarianism, ana he is not 
unfrequently quoted as a disbeliever in the 
possibility of human life ever being protracted 
beyond the limit of a hundred years. A careful 
perusal of what he has written on the subject 
will show that this is a mistake; in four cases, 
at least, he has satisfied himself that the olaims 
put forward on behalf of centenarians are 
justified by the evidence adduced. He grounds 
his scepticism, not on a priori views concerning 
the possibility of the human frame resisting 
natural decay for a longer or shorter period of 
time; this aspect of the question he leaves to 
physiologists, and confines his attention solely 
to a critical examination of the evidence on 
which particular individuals are asserted to have 
outlived a century. Under his searching analysis 
the evidence almost always melts away; and, as 
the details of each case are fully given, his 
readers are enabled to judge for themselves of his 
impartiality. In four cases, as already stated, he 
admits the claim; in four others, he suspends his 
decision; while twenty-four, including those of 
Old Parr, Henry Jenkins, and the Countess of 
Desmond, break down altogether under a rigorous 
investigation. The importance of the problem, 
indeed, is quantitative rather than qualitative. 
It is the proportion of centenarians to the total 
population, rather than the mere possibility of 
centenarianism, on which information is now re¬ 
quired. But the elements necessary for a solu¬ 
tion are wanting. After our present system of 
registration has been in force for another hundred 
years the question will have settled itself, and 
enquiries like those of Mr. Thoms will possess an 
interest only for the curious. 

Graf von Wrangel, kSniglich Preussischer 
Qeneral-Feld-Marschall. Von F. v. Meerheimb, 
Oberst in Nebenamt des Grossen(General-8 tabes. 
(Berlin: Mittler.) A highly interesting sketch 
of the life of the famous Prussian gener St, whose 
age, stature, services, and wit made him, in 
recent years, a popular favourite in Berlin, 
in spite of his antecedents of 1848, when it 
was his task to “ restore order ” in the Prussian 
capital and the Marches. Even those who are less 
conservative than his biographer is must allow 
that Wrangel proclaimed the state of siege, 
dissolved the national guard, and had “ that 
bauble ” taken away, with a moderation very 
creditable in a junker “Major-General.” As 
the “beloved Berliners” knew what “Father 
Wrangel" meant when he said in an address to 
the soldiers and public—“The troops are good, 
the swords fine-set, and the bullets in the 
barrels,” he was able to write six months 
later, “Berlin is as quiet as a village.” We 
do not know whether Col. Meerheimb means 
sarcasm when he says that, after the daily staff 
dinner, Wrangel used to send round with the 
coffee the Berlin placards and oaricatures, 
especially those which related to himself. 
Some great Prussians have set an example very 
different from that. Wrangel refused to die 
till eighty-two years after the grant of his first 
commission, and his enormous longevity made 
him at last somewhat of an incubus to the 
higher powers. In 1866 he insisted on follow¬ 
ing his regiment of cuirassiers to the war, 
and was with difficulty kept out of harm’s way. 
In 1870 he asked leave to serve as a trooper, but 
this time the King was immoveable, telling the 
old man the truth, tenderly but plainly, in a 
note which, with the rest of the royal corre- 
spondence contained in this capital biography, 
is a pleasant illustration of Hohenzollern 
character. 

Paul von Fuchs, tin Brandenburgisch-preus- 


sischer Staatsmann. Biographischer Essay von 
F. V. Salpius. (Leipzig: Dunoker und Hum- 
blot.) A useful contribution, baaed on solid 
study in archives, to the history of the trans¬ 
formation of the electorate of the " little Mar¬ 
quess of Brandenburg ” into a powerful 
monarchy. The proceedings of Fuchs as 
postmaster, as “ Oeremoniarius,” as founder 
of the University of Halle, as a pamphleteer in 
macaronic German, will hardly strike a foreigner, 
as they do his biographer, as being of oosmio 
importance; and of the details of his activity 
in the “ Schweibusser Saohe” most of us may 
advantageously remain ignorant. He belongs, 
however, to European history in his ospacity 
of confidential adviser to the Grand Eleotor 
Friedrich Wilhelm and King Friedrich I., in 
whose international transactions, from the in¬ 
vasion of Holland byLouisXIV. to the formation 
of the Grande Allianoe, Fuchs played a leading 
diplomatic part. The Grand Eleotor’s patriotism 
and honesty were compatible, at home as abroad, 
with some “ spirality " of behaviour, and he did 
not hesitate to strengthen his power by passing 
the sponge over the local liberties of his subjects 
when convenient. Salpius talks of “ the 
insubordinate egotism ” of the Estates of Cleve, 
Mark, Preussen, and Brandenburg, much as 
the German “reptile press” talks of the re¬ 
calcitrance of the Liberals in the Beiohstag 
now, and admires Fuchs for stopping the 
“ insolence ” of the Estates of Preussen when 
they stuck to their budget-right. The behaviour 
of the Estates of Brandenburg in a similar 
question reminds Salpius of the oool attempts 
of certain modem Legislatures to evade sub¬ 
mission to the coeroion of the service of the 
State. Salpius thinks Fuchs was like Prince 
Bismarck. It is true that protectionist argu¬ 
ments of the following sort (when the Bran- 
denburgers complained of monopolies) have the 
real Yarzin twang: the Elector’s object is— 
“by the introduction and establishment of 
all sorts of manufactures, and traffio in wares 
produced here at home, so to benefit trade and 
commerce that our money be not drained away 
to foreign nations, and many thousand people 
may find occupation.” 

The Cruise of the “ Florence ;” or, Extracts 
from the Journal of the Preliminary Arctic 
Expedition of 1877-78. Edited by Capt. H. W. 
Howgate, U.S.A. (Washington; J. J. Chap¬ 
man.) The Florence, as was recorded at the 
time in the Academe, sailed from New London 
on August 3, 1877, and this little volume oarries 
the account of her voyage down to her arrival 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on September 26, 
1878, her return having been necessitated by 
the niggardliness of Congress in refusing to 
vote the comparatively small sum of money 
required for the equipment of the main expedi¬ 
tion, whioh was to have put into execution 
Capt. Howgate’s scheme of Polar colonisation. 
The extracts from Capt Tyson’s journal desoribe 
the outward voyage to Cumberland Gulf, the 
winter there, the journey from Annanatook to 
Disoo, and thence home. Among many matters 
of general interest with which Capt. Tyson 
deals in these pages, are seal fishing, Esqui¬ 
maux manners and customs, Ac. The expedi¬ 
tion was to have paid its own expenses by the 
proceeds of a return cargo of whalebone and 
oil, but, through the soarcity of whales, it has, 
we regret to find, proved a failure from a 
financial point of view. The scientific results 
of the voyage will shortly be made publio, as 
the report of the naturalist is passing through 
the press, while that of the meteorologist is 
nearly ready for the printer. 

San Remo and the Western Riviera. By 
Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. (Longmans.) Dr. 
Hassall has issued this volume very oppor¬ 
tunely, for more than ever this year, and 
especially at this season, will those who haye 
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time and means at their command be turning 
their thoughts from our inhospitable shores in 
search of a milder olimate, whether they be 
invalids or pleasure-seekers. Though the book, 
dealing, as it does, with the subject mainly from 
a climatic and medical point of view, is written 
more particularly for the former class, we com¬ 
mend it equally to the attention of the latter; 
indeed, that peculiar product of our age, the 

g eneral reader, will be very hard to please if 
e cannot be brought to take an interest in the 
varied information which it oontains. Dr. 
Hassall bases his notes on the tract of country 
between Nice and Genoa on his personal obser 
vations during two winter seasons, in which he 
explored the whole district, and visited all the 
towns which he mentions in his work. He has, 
of course, got together a good deal of meteoro¬ 
logical information, but, to our thinking, the 
natural history and botanical notes are the most 
interesting feature, especially such as relate to 
the olive-tree and the manufacture of the oil, 
and similar matters. The volume contains some 
fair woodcuts and a map, on which the latitudes 
and longitudes are not given. 

GtschicMe der Erwerbung der Krone Gross- 
britanniens von Beiten des Houses Hannover. Aus 
Akten und TJrkunden des Archives zu Hannover 
und den Manual-Akten Leibnitz’s. Yon 
A. F. H. Sohaumann, Dr. jur. etphil., Stattrath 
a. D. (Hannover: Biimpler.) The former 
archivist of Hanover had opportunities such as 
no ordinary student could enjoy for acquiring 
a minute knowledge of the circumstances attend¬ 
ing the accession of the Elector’s House to the 
British Crown. Dr. Schaumann has no doubt 
mastered his subject, but has unfortunately 
aspired to compile an original narrative of the 
transactions in question, instead of printing or 
indexing new documents. The author does not 
indicate the extent or nature of his personal 
discoveries; and, as he systematically eschews 
references, even a Eemble or a Macaulay could 
hardly tell where he is relying on archives and 
where on books. He attempts to be precise 
with respect to the part taken by Leibnitz 
as the Electress Sophia’s political counsellor in 
the affair of the Succession, but contrives 
to be provokingly vague. He gives some 
personal notes of the great philosopher, on 
Prince George, Marlborough, and various 
English and Scotch visitors at the Electoral 
Court. They are dull and trivial, a descrip¬ 
tion inapplicable to a diatribe on the Peace 
of Utrecht (addressed to whom ?), in which the 
great man seems to have accumulated nearly all 
the verbs, substantives, and adjectives or the 
dictionary of political vituperation (the new 
“ d. devilish ” excepted). Lord Stanhope 
repeated too many of the old ravings on 
that subject, but, while finding fault with 
the abandonment of the Dutch Catalans, he 
did not accuse Bolingbroke of being “ le plus 
dangereux des sdducteurs,” or of having been 
guilty of “ la plus noire des trahisons’’ and 
“ la plus atroce des perfidies.” Similar charges 
have been current about other statesmen and 
treaties, and it is likely enough that posterity 
ruay judge them as we judge the imprecations 
of Leibnitz. 

Friedrichs des Orossen Lehren vom Kriege und 
deren Bedeutung fur den heutigen Truppenfiihrer. 
Von A. v. Taysen, Major im Orossen General- 
Stab.'(Berlin: Mittler.) The great Friedrich 
declared that no general could achieve great 
things in war unless inspired by a “ noble 
enthusiasm.” The German soldier’s feu sacri, 
says Major v. Taysen, will be best nourished by 
“ devotion to the eternal and mysterious truths 
of the Christian faith,” &o., the ohief subsidiary 
stimulus being the study of history, in particular 
that of “the great King.” Friedrich was too 
confirmed an agnostic to be quoted as an 
example of the major’s theological sentiment, 


but his professional works have still a high scien¬ 
tific value, although, as they necessarily contain 
much that is antiquated, they are in many 
respects a sealed book to the student, except 
under the guidance of an editor or lecturer com¬ 
petent to indicate their applicability to the 
present conditions of the art of war. This 
small book gives a complete, historical, lively, 
and critical sketch of all the said writings, the 
poetical Art de la Guerre included, which do not 
belong to the category of technical instructions 
(in the special sense), dispositions, codes, and 
rules. But the author has utilised the avail' 
able bulk of the last named, as well as those 
of the other category, in four chapters, which 
set forth Friedrich’s practice and principles in 
tactics and strategy. The main operations of 
war, offensive and defensive, are taken in order 
and illustrated by Friedrich’s own words, as 
well as by references to recent experience. 
Bemarking that the murderous efficacy of our 
present small-arm fire has made attacks in 
heavy masses impossible, and brought about a 
reaction from the (closed) Napoleonic to the 
(extended) Friederician system of infantry 
advance, Major Taysen quotes the King's poetic 
assertion of the impotence of the column in spite 
of the seeming certainty that 

“Trois range ne peuvent rien contre un corps si 
massif.” 

Friedrich says:— 

“ Mais le canon, Monsieur, ce foudre des guerriers, 
Ecrase la colonne et flctrit sea lanrers, 

Elle est detruite avant que d’agir — je m’en 
moque.” 

The Duke of Wellington arrived theoretically 
at the same result, and, before he went to Spain, 
expressed his oonviction that no columns could 
break through our “ thin red line.” 

Cutturhistorische Studien von A. Britckner. I .— 
Die Russen im Auslande im 17. Jahrhundert. II. 
—Die AusUinder in Russland im 17. Jahrhundert. 
(Riga: Deubner.) Although St. Petersburg and 
Moscow are the centres of an active historical 
movement, few of us know more of the books, 
Reviews, and archive serials in question than if 
their plaoe of publication were Cabul or Kashgar. 
In France M. Rambaud occasionally comes to the 
rescue; in the Baltic Provinces, Herr Bruckner, 
whose present object is to illustrate from 
original texts that gradual invasion of Western 
ideas and manners which transformed the virgin 
soil of old Byzantine Russia into a State with 
quasi-European forms of civilisation and culture. 
The first part of Bruckner’s book, which is based 
on the Russian diplomatic correspondence of 
the time, shows the impressions produced on the 
Muscovite mind when the several ambassadors 
and attachSs came into contact with the wonders 
of Frenoh, English, and Italian civilisation, 
thus furnishing an historical parallel to the 
“ lettres persanes’’ of Montesquieu. Bruckner, 
who seems to think that modem diplomatic 
agents are given to careful political and 
statistical study of the countries where they 
reside, is much too hard on the representatives 
of old. Muscovy for having been almost entirely 
occupied with mere trumpery like etiquette, 
amusements, clothes, and fites. Their chief care, 
conformably to their instructions, was to inform 
themselves accurately on the subject of foreign 
titles—an important matter in days when John 
Casimir declared war against Karl Gustav for 
only giving him two et ceteras. Their studies in 
this department resulted in such fruits as 
“ Diopoldus ” for Leopold, “ Aluys the 4th ” for 
Louis XIV. Among their other ideographs are 
Karmarsia for Oarlsruhe, Dymudyrdys for 
Madeira, Wgrawsegt for Gravesend. It seems 
that the Schuvalof of Cromwell’s time mentions 
the House of Commons, and describes the 
Speaker as a member who “ spoke for the others.” 
Tschlmodanof, envoy to Italy in 1656, who ex¬ 
ceptionally attended to politics, seems to have 


had intimations of nineteenth-century doings, for 
he reported, on the authority of certain Greeks, 
that the orthodox believers of the Balkan 
peninsula were looking to the Czar as to a 
second Alexander of Macedon, and confidently 
expecting him utterly to smite the enemy of 
Christendom. However, there was then no 
Panslav Committee to fan this idea, with which, 
as may be seen from the historian Zinkeisen, 
Venetian diplomacy was familiar at a much 
earlier date. Clever modern diplomatists who 
grumble when fools are promoted over their 
heads, and when they are ruined by the 
expenses of their career, may be comforted to 
know that they only suffer more majorum, for 
Bruckner shows that the better the service the 
Russian agents did the State the worse the 
consequences to their lives and purses from 
the delays and injustice of office. The 
second division of Bruckner's book is entitled 
“Foreigners in Russia in the Seventeenth 
Century.” It is not so amusing and novel as 
the preceding part, but has perhaps more serious 
value; the details illustrative of Peter the 
Great’s efforts to breach the Chinese wall which 
shut off his empire from European culture 
are carefully selected and weighed, and they 
throw invaluable light on his character and 
achievements as a cosmopolitan reformer. 

The Abolition of Zymotic Diseases. By Sir 
Thomas Watson, Bart. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
This little volume contains three essays (re¬ 
printed from the Nineteenth Century) designed 
to advocate certain practical measures for the 
suppression of communicable diseases. The 
author is a firm believer in the doctrine of 
specific infective principles, and lends no 
countenance to the theory that all or any of the 
maladies belonging to the zymotic class may be 
generated de novo. All that external conditions 
can supply is a favourable nidus for the de¬ 
velopment and multiplication of an imported 
seed or germ. Consistent upholders of this 
view—and its opponents grow weaker and less 
numerous every day—cannot but look forward 
to a time when, by the thorough adoption of 
preventive measures, the propagation of the 
specific fevers will be altogether stopped. 
Closely allied to these in its mode of origin, 
though widely different in its pathology, is the 
singular disease known as rabies in the dog, 
as hydrophobia in the human subjeot. There 
seems every reason to believe—first, that the 
disease always originates in the canine species; 
secondly, that it never arises in them spon¬ 
taneously, but always as a result of inoculation; 
thirdly, that the contagion, when received by 
them, never remains latent more than a few 
months. Suoh being the case, the plan 
advocated by Mr. Youatt and Sir James Bardsley 
and to which Sir Thomas Watson lends the 
whole weight of his authority, of subjecting 
all the dogs in Great Britain te a quarantine 
of several months, during which period all 
suspected animals should be destroyed, might 
reasonably be expeoted to free this country alto¬ 
gether from a pest which is unquestionably on the 
mcrease. Considering the irremediable nature 
of the affection, and the anxiety—nay, anguish— 
of mind so frequently produced by the un¬ 
certain period of its incubation, it may be hoped 
that the plan in question will some day be 
carried into effect. Its accomplishment cannot 
be more surely promoted than by putting the 
facts before the general reading public with the 
exquisite clearness and charm of expression for 
which the venerable author of these papers has 
long been famous. 

Serbien in seinen politischen Beziehungen insbe- 
sondere zu Russland. Ein historischer Essay 
von H. Wardi. (Leipzig: Barth.) Although 
Prince Milan and M. Bostic oocnpy a con¬ 
spicuous place in the daily telegrams, few of 
us know more qf Servift than we do of Afghan- 
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iatan. Belgrade is on a river, and so is Cabul, 
and the Russians have been intriguing in both. 
Least of all have any of us heard of the trans¬ 
actions revealed in Herr Wardi’s sketch of 
the reoent policy and diplomacy of the Princi¬ 
pality, from whioh it appears that the great 
troubler of the Danubian -waters has been— 
France! In 1874 the French Government dis¬ 
suaded Prince Milan from visiting Berlin, and, 
about the close of that year (the author is very 
exaot in his dates I) urged him to agitate 
among the Slavs of Turkey so as to stir up a 
movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina whioh. as 
France was good enough to explain, would lead 
to the dissolution, or weakening, of the Triple 
Imperial Allianoe, and the destruction of Ger¬ 
man hegemony in Europe. Little as statesmen 
who have not read Wardi know it, Prince Milan 
obeyed these injunctions from Paris, and started 
the Slav insurrections of 1876! While thus 
mastering the secrets of the Elysde, this pro¬ 
found writer hasforgotten to ascertain the nature 
of the Omladina, which his readers would gather 
to be a specifically Servian society, or band of 
Belgrade carbonari, whereas it is Serb in the 
generic sense, its membership extending to the 
Montenegrins, the various Turkish and Austrian 
Serbs, and the Croats. 


NOTE a AND NEWS. 

A treatise on Ceremonial Government by 
Mr Herbert Spencer is now in the press, and 
will be published in a few weeks It consists 
of half-a-dozen essays on the philosophy of 
ceremonies and manners which appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review in 1878, together with three 
or four additional chanters. The volume forms 
part iv. of Mr. Spencer’s great woTk on 
Sociology, and will be followed in close succes¬ 
sion, if the author’s strength hold out, by 
three complementary treatises on Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Industrial Government. 

Prof. Max Muller’s presidential address, 
“On Freedom,” delivered last Monday at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, will be 
published in the November number of the 
Contemporary Review. 

Mr. Alexander Anderson, the “ Surface¬ 
man ” poet, has made some translations from 
Heine. Some of these are in the Scotch dialect, 
and will probably be incorporated in a new 
edition of his poems whioh were recently 
reviewed in the columns of the Academy. 

Mareette-Bey’s Voyage dans la Haute Egypte, 
of whioh the' first volume is just issued by 
Mourds, of Alexandria, makes a magnificent 
dihit. It appears in folio size, illustrated with 
permanent photographs taken under the super¬ 
intendence of the author; and it promises, when 
complete, to be oae of the most sumptuous 
travel-books ever given to the public. The 
letterpress, written with all Mariette-Bey’s 
accustomed charm of style, is conoeived less 
from the scientific than from the literary point 
of view. The work is, in fact, an oeuvre de luxe 
on a large scale, inaccessible to all but the 
wealthy few. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have in the 
press for early publication the following volumes 
of verse:— Gaslight and Stars, by the Bev. F. 
Langbridge; Waifs and Strays, by Mrs. Alfred 
M. Munster; Songs in Exile, by Hereward E. 
Clarke; and an idition de luxe, illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, of The Frithjof Saga; or. 
Lay of Frithjof, translated from the Swedish bv 
the Bev. W. Lewery Blackley. They will 
also shortly publish a novel by the author of 
Mick Callighan, M.P.. entitled Dowdenham ; a 
tale of a boy’s life in Norfolk, Julian Cloughton, 
by Greville J. Chester; and a story for young 
people by E. Lloyd, The Langdales of Langdale 


The earliest grammar of the Welsh language, 
that by Griffith Roberts, is now being reprinted 
at Paris for M. Gaidoz, as a supplement to the 
Revue Celtique. Some correspondence has 
recently appeared in Byegones on this curious 
relio. Only one perfect copv is known, that in 
the possession of Sir Watkin W. Wynn, but there 
is one nearly complete in the British Museum. 
The place where the grammar was printed has 
been a matter of considerable discussion, owing 
to a strange theory started by the late Sir A. 
PanizzL Griffith Roberts was resident at Milan, 
where he was the confessor of St. Charles 
Borromeo. The grammar appeared without 
any imprint, and merely the date, “ 1567, Primo 
Marti j.” There is, however, the express testi¬ 
mony of his contemporary, Hr. J. D. Rhys, that 
it was printed at Mediolanum, the Latinised 
form of the name of the oity where Roberts is 
known to have been resident.. The book has, 
moreover, all the aspect of Continental typo¬ 
graphy. Panizzi. however, insisted that it had 
been printed in Wales at the Mediolanum named 
in the'Antonine Itineraries, a locality not pre¬ 
cisely settled by modem antiquaries. The 
letters of Sir A. Panizzi and the Bignt Hon. C. W. 
Wynn are given in full in Byegones, and show 
the odd spectacle of an Italian bibliographer 
contending that the Griffith Roberts grammar 
was printed in Wales, against the universal 
opinion of the Cambro-Britons that it was the 
product of an Italian press. The question was, 
however, set at rest by the late Mr. Thomas 
Watte, who has decisively confirmed the belief 
that Italy gave birth to the first systematic 
treatise on the language of the bards and 
Druids. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will shortly 
publish a new novel called Little Miss Primrose, 
by the author of St. Olave's, and Through the 
Storm, by Charles Quentin. 

Messrs, W.' Swan Sonnenscheen and 
Allen have in preparation a series of manuals 
to be entitled Industrial Geography Primers, 
intended for the use of schools, the titles of 
which give an idea of the purpose for whioh 
they are to be brought out. It has often been 
felt by teachers that a great deal more might be 
made of this branch of geographical knowledge 
than has so far been done, as the questions 
which it concerns and the interests it touches 
upon are of the deepest importance to all. and 
it is thought that an elementary survey of the 
subject is well adapted to the school course. 
Mr. G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S., is to be the 
editor of the series, and the first little volume, 
Great Britain and Ireland, will appear in a few 
weeks. The whole series will contain about 
fifteen volumes, among whioh will be the British 
Isles, Franoe, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and Sicily, Russia, Nor¬ 
way and Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
America (in three volumes), the British Colonies, 
&o. 

Mr. Stanford will shortly send to press the 
MS. of a new gazetteer, on which various 
geographical specialists have been engaged. 
The editor is Mr. John 8. Keltie, who has 
contributed much, anonymously and direotly, 
to the scientific literature of the day. He is 
assisted by Mr. A. H. Keane. 

The editor of Good Words, Dr. Donald Mac- 
leod, is likely soon to remove from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh, where he will aooept a ministerial 
“ oharge.” 

Messrs. Kerby and Endean will shortly 
issue, as a class book for students in French, 
books i. and ii. of La Fontaine’s Fables and 
art i. of Viotor Hugo’s Orientates, translated 
y Mr. J. N. Fazakerley. They are also prepar¬ 
ing William Pigg, Esq., M.P., and his Adventures 
in Ham{p)shire, in a series of artistic sketches 
by the Hon- Charlotte Ellis, with humorous 


letterpress by the Rev. H. A. Martin; a new 
cookery book by “ Short,” author of Dinners at 
Home, entitled Breakfasts and Luncheons at 
Home-, and The Stepping Stones, an allegory, 
bv the author of Are any of our Protestant 
Churches to be done away with t 

Mr. G. C. Boase has printed, for private 
circulation, twenty-five copies of the rules and 
regulations of the cordwainers or shoemakers 
belonging to the fraternity of the Holy Trinity 
in St. Miohael’s Church at Helston. Every 
brother and sister was ordered to hear dirgee in 
the church for the souls of the brethren on the 
Saturday after Trinity; on the following day 
they were enjoined to hear mass on Trinity 
altar, to dine together “in worship of the 
Trinity,” and to pay the annual rente. There 
are stringent rules for the settlement of any 
differences whioh might arise between ‘ * brethren 
or sisters,” and for the government of the ap¬ 
prentices, who were to be supplied with “ suffi¬ 
cient shoes, four pair by the year.” One of the 
regulations might be observed by traders with 
advantage at the present time. It is ordained 
that “ no man buy no false stuff for oovet of 
bargain, for dread of deceit of the oouutry and 
displeasing of God.” The date of the document 
is supposed to be not later than the middle of 
the fifteenth century. It will be observed that 
women as well as men were members of the 
guild. 

Herr Constantine Jirecek, the Chesk 
scholar, till lately Privat-dooent in the Uni¬ 
versity of Prague, has accepted the post of 
Minister of Education in the new Bulgarian 
State. On his way thither, he stopped a short 
time at Ragusa to continue his researches in 
the archives of the ex-Republio, out of whioh 
he has recently published some interesting 
data illustrating the intercourse of Ragusa 
with the Wallachian or Rouman populations of 
Western Illyria in the Middle Ages and the 
commercial and mining industry of the Free 
City which planted Ragusan ooloniee throughout 
Bosnia and Serbia. Herr Jirecek, who has 
now left for Timovo, stands already—though 
only twenty-six years of age—in the foremost 
rank of contemporary Slavonio historians, and 
his Geschichte der Bulgaren has secured for him 
a European reputation. All those who take an 
interest in Eastern Europe and the Southern 
Slavs, or who realise the intimate connexion 
that once subsisted between the Illyrian lands 
and Western Europe, will be glad to learn that 
one so eminently fitted for the task has already 
oonceived the design of executing a general 
history of the Slavonic peoples of the Balkan 
Peninsula. The new Bulgarian Minister will 
certainly seize (this favourable opportunity of 
dragging what ancient Bulgarian records have 
escaped the destroying zeal of the former 
Phanariot hierarchy from their obscure lurking 
places in the monasteries of the Balkan. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will, in the 
course of a few days, issue a second edition of 
Problemata Mundi, being ninety-one homiletic 
sketches on the Book of Job, by David Thomas. 
D.D., with an Introduction by Dr. Samuel 
Davidson. 

The committee of the Sunday-Sohool Union 
purpose bringing out their present serial, Kind 
Words, as a penny weekly for boys and gi^ls 
under the title of Young England. The first 
number will be ready before Christmas. 

Prof. Huxley will open the series of Monday 
afternoon lectures at the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, on December 1, taking for his 
subjeot “ Snakes.” Mr. Crookes will begin the 
Thursday evening loo tares on December 4 with 
an “ Experimental Demonstration of Recent 
Researches in Radiant Matter.” The other 
lecturers will be Lord Reay (“ Social Democracy 
in Germany Sir John Jubbook (“ Emits 
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Seeds ”), Sir Travers Twiss, Captain Abney 
(“ Solar Badiation ”), Profs. Armstrong 
r‘ Chlorine ”), Bentley (“ Epiphytes and 
Parasites Boyd Dawkins (“ The Man of the 
Caverns”), Monk(“ Some Predecessors of Baoh 
and Hiindel”), Morley (“ Future of the English 
Stage ”), Odling (“ ABecent Application of Or¬ 
ganic Chemistry”), Sayce (“History of 
Writing”), Monier Williams (“Indian Be- 
ligious Life”), the Bev. H. B. Haweis (“Origin 
and Influence of Music”), the Bev. J. O. Wood 

S " Hibernation, Aestivation, and Migration ”) 
)r. B. W. Richardson (“ Health and Dress ”), 
Messrs. W. E. Ayrton (“ The 100,000th of a 
Second ”), W. A. Barrett (“Christmas and Other 
Festival Carols O. Phillips Bevan (“ Waves 
and Currents of Industrial Progress ”), J. E. H. 
Gordon (‘‘The Leyden Jar”), Frederio Harri¬ 
son (“A Course of Beading in History "), H. N. 
Moseley (“Hydroid Corals”), F. J. Palmer,, 
B.N. (“ Life-saving Apparatus ”), Ernst Pauer 
(“ English Composers for the Pianoforte ”) 
Walter Severn (“Sketching from Nature”), 
H. H. Statham (“ Elements of Architectural 
Design ”), E. B. Tylor (“ History of Inven¬ 
tions”), E. J. Watherston (“ Place of Jewellery 
in Art ”), Frederick Wedmore (“ Living English 
Painters”), and H. B. Wheatley (“Two Cen¬ 
turies of Shaksperian Acting ”). 

The October Statement of the Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund contains notes on the Topography 
of the Sea of Galilee and other short notes, by 
Lieut. Conder, and two freshly written papers 
on the site of the Tomb of David, and on 
Nehemiah’s Wall and David’s Tomb, by Mr. 
Birch ; also papers from the Zeitschrift of the 
German sister-society, by Schick on his journey 
into Moab and on new discoveries in Jerusa¬ 
lem, by Goldziher on Mohammedan traditions 
respecting Joshua’s sepulchre, and by Sepp on 
the stone Hat-toim on the Ecce-Homo arch. 

Mr. Edward F. Sandeman will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
an account of his travels in South Africa, under 
the title of Ten Months in an Ox-Wagon: 
Reminiscences of Boer Life. A special feature 
of the book will be the description of the 
home-life of the Boers and their chief charac¬ 
teristics, and it will contain half-a-dozen 
chapters of shooting experiences in the country 
to the far east of the Transvaal, with accounts 
of the various big game of that region. A 
visit to the gold fields is also described, and 
some account will be given of the life of the 
miners. The volume will contain a map of the 
country. 

Prof. Karl Bartsch has been ocomued for 
some years in collecting the folk-loreof Mecklen¬ 
burg and studying the manners and customs 
of its people. He has now collected his material 
into book form, of whioh the first volume, 
dealing with the Miirchen, superstitions, &o., is 
ready, and the second, dealing with the customs, 
will be issued by the end of the year. 

After a series of efforts extending over more 
than half-a-centurv, a Lycde has been erected at 
Bayonne, on a noble site close to the ruins of 
the historio Chateau of Marracq. The opening 
ceremony took place on October 8. The build¬ 
ings have all the best modern appliances, and 
the masters have been chosen with especial care 
from the most promising graduates of the 
University and of the Eoole Normals. A great 
need to the cause of education in the frontier 
provinces of Western France andjSpain is thus 
supplied. 

We understand that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. will have The Life of Mr. 
Gladstone, by Mr. Barnett Smith, ready for 
delivery the first week in November. 

“A Letter from Boyalty; or, the Wrongs 
of the Bajah Bung Jung JeUybag,” is the tide 
phosen by Mr, George Augustus Sals for his 


contribution to Bow Bells Annual. The story 
will be illustrated by John Proctor, and will be 
published early next week. 

Dr . Otto Lehmann, of Hanover, who has just 
published an excellent paper “ On the Omission 
of the Belative Pronoun in English, with 
Speaial Reference to the Language of Shak¬ 
spere,” is about to translate into German Mr. 
Fumivall’s “ Introduction to the Leopold 
Shakspere,” on Shakspere’s life, and the order 
of, and. links between, his plays. 

Mr. W. J. Bolfb, of Cambridgeport, Massa¬ 
chusetts, has just added Twelfth Night to his 
“School and College Series of Shakspere’s 
Plays.” In his Prefaoe he effectually defends 
himself, on the one hand, from Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s sneer at “ sign-post criticism,” and, on 
the other, from Mr. Hudson’s charge of giving 
too many verbal and critical notes. It is the 
specialty of Mr. Bolfe’s editions to combine the 
aesthetic, textual, and verbal criticism of the 
plays. The notes are posted up to the latest 
date, having the account of the “new map” 
and Mr. Daniel’s time-analysis of the play 
from the New Shakspere Society’s Trans¬ 
actions. The “ Critical Comments ” are from 
Hazlitt, Mrs. Jameson, C. Knight, Yerplanck, 
and Fumivall. 

' The firm of Henninger (Heilbronn) have 
republished an amusing brochure of the seven¬ 
teenth oentury, OPiZii Jocoserii Dissertatio 
juridica de eo quod justum est circa Sjiiritus 
familiares foeminarum, hoc est, pulices. Mar¬ 
burg, 1G83. It is one of those elaborate jokes 
in whioh lawyers have always takefl delight, 
and its humour consists in an application of the 
principles of civil and canon law to the 
rights of the particular class of vermin whioh 
the title denotes. It discussss solemnly the 
limits of hunting and the power of punishment, 
and applies much learning to solve such ques¬ 
tions as “ Omnes vestes meas tibi legavi, an et 
pulices in iis legasse videor ? ”. The book was 
the work of Otto Philip Zaunschiffer (hence its 
title, OPiZii) ; and the editor, Dr. Sabellious, 
gives in his prefaoe an interesting acoount of 
its bibliography, the strangest fact about it 
being that in 1823 an attempt was made to 
father this treatise on Goethe, and represent it 
as a jeu d'esprit written for the amusement of 
Frederika 1 

Mr. J. G. Herr, of Philadelphia, has put forth 
some scattered Notes on the Text of Shakspere 
(IV. 0. Wilson and Co.), containing emendations 
whioh are not worse than the ordinary run of 
such things. Take three samples:—In Julius 
Caesar, I., ii., for Cassius’s “ Were I a common 
laughter,” Mr. Herr would read lover (as has 
been suggested before ); for Hamlet’s dram of 
eale, &c., “The dram of base Doth all the noble 
substanoe oft weigh down”; for Imogen’s “jay 
of Italy whose mother was her painting,” Mr. 
Herr reads colour. 

Messrs. Trubner and Co. are preparing for 
publication a second edition of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia, whioh will immediately 
appear. 

The new serial story about to appear in Social 
Notes, under the title of “Barberina: a True 
Story,” is, we believe, a translation from the 
Italian Una fra Tante. The authoress, although 
she in this instance writes under the pseudonym 
of “ Emma,” is a lady well known in Italian 
circles of distinction, and is the cousin of a late 
Home Minister. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Hopes have for some time been entertained that 
Prof. Nordenskiold would arrive in England in 
time to give an account of his late expedition at 
the opening meeting of the Boyal Geographical 
Society onNov?mber 10, after the usual address 


on the progress of geography and the prospects 
| of the session by the president, the Earl of 
Northbrook. News has, however, been received 
that he does not expect to reach Europe till the 
end of March. 

The Intelligence Department of the War 
Office have issued, as an appendix to Major 
F. O. H. Clarke’s work on the statistics and 
geography of Turkistan, a detailed account of 
Col. Maiefs routes in 1878, which has been 
specially translated from the Bussian by Oapt. 
Marshall. In this are included some interesting 
notes on the topography and productions of 
some of the Begships of Eastern Turkistan. 

The Oentralverein fiir Handelsgeographie und 
Forderung Deutsoher Interessen im Auslande, 
which was established in Berlin early in the 
present year, has just commenced publishing a 
paper, entitled Export, devoted to the interests 
of commercial geography. 

The new number of the American Geogra¬ 
phical Society’s Bulletin opens with a paper by 
Mr. James Douglas descriptive of a journey 
along the west ooast of South America from 
Panama to Valparaiso, which, though it con¬ 
tains nothing new from a geographical point of 
view, is interesting and pleasantly written. Mr. 
Frank Vincent follows with an acoount of the 
wonderful ruinB of Cambodia, a subject which 
in this oountry has been treated of by more 
than one writer. Mr. B. G. Jenkins, F.BA.S., 
contributes some notes on terrestrial magnetism; 
and the number concludes with a full report of 
the Arctic meeting held at Chiokering Hall as 
far back as January 31 of last year for the 
reception of the Earl of Dufferin, when Capt. 
H. W. Howgate unfolded his plans for the ex¬ 
ploration of the Arctic regions. 

The attention of the International Congress 
of Commercial Geography, which met at Brussels 
at the end of last month, was chiefly directed to 
the work of the International African Associa¬ 
tion and the proposed inter-oceanic canal. The 
latter subject was fully discussed in the first 
section, under the presidency of Dr. Naohtigal, 
and a resolution, whioh was afterwards adopted 
by the Congress, was passed, calling upon all 
geographical societies and commercial and indus¬ 
trial associations to do their utmost to bring 
about the speedy accomplishment of the project. 

Mr. A. J. Harvey is urging the necessity of 
establishing provincial geographical museums, 
with a view to the instruction of the people at 
large, a result which he thinks would not be 
obtained from provincial geographical societies. 
He' especially advocates the desirability of 
having such institutions at seaport towns, where 
popular lectures should be delivered every 
week for the dissemination of geographical 
knowledge. 

The current number of the Bulletin du Canal 
Interocfanique, the establishment of which was 
recently alluded to in the Academy, contains 
sketch-maps, on the same scale, of the routes 
that would be followed by a ship-canal through 
Nicaragua and across the Panama Isthmus. 
They are accompanied by sections of the oountry 
that would be traversed in each case, showing 
very clearly the physical difficulties which have 
to be overcome. 

We hear that the Lisbon Geographical Society 
have resolved to request the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment to permit the publication of the acoounts 
of the explorations and journeys of Portuguese 
travellers whioh are now lying in the archives 
of the Marine Department, and doubtless 
contain geographical matter of the highest 
interest. 

In February last Mr. J. H. Gubbins, Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Yedo, paid a visit to 
Naga, the capital of the Looohoo Islands, and 
availed hinjself of tfee opportunity of acquiring 
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information respecting the islanders and their 
country. Since his return to Japan, he has, 
we hear, drawn up a voluminous Report on the 
religion, laws, language, productions, &o., of 
the islands. As there appears to be some 
danger of China and Japan ooming to blows on 
the subject of the suzerainty of the group, such 
a Report from a qualified hand will be most 
interesting, and it may be hoped that Mr. 
Gubbins’ notes will be made public without 
unnecessary delay. 

The Japanese Government, ever anxious to 
keep abreast of the time, has charged Dr. E. 
Neumann, a son, we believe, of the famous 
German mineralogist, with making a systematic 
geological survey of the empire. £12,000 
annually has been granted for that purpose 
for twelve years. A “Geographical Society," 
recently founded at T6kio, proposes to devote 
its energies more especially to the elucidation 
of the geography of Japan. Most, if not all, 
of its members are Japanese, among them being 
several high dignitaries of State. 

The forthcoming number of Fetermann’s 
Mittheilungen contains an account of an ascent 
of the Fuji-no-yama by Dr. J. Rein, illustrated 
with an elaborate map of the environs of 
Tokio, based on Japanese sources, translated by 
Mr. Tadashi Banda, secretary of the embassy 
in London; the first part of an extended paper 
on Dr. A. Begel’s travels in Central Asia 
(1876-79); and the ooneluding portion of Dr. 
Emin - Bey’s journal of a visit to TJnydro. 
The last, more especially, will be read with 
interest, for the author has succeeded in pene¬ 
trating the mysteries of the private life of the 
Negroes of Equatorial Africa, and largely 
supplements the information furnished by 
Baker, Speke, and Grant. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mb. Al. Lang’s critioism of Prof. Max Muller's 
view of Fetishism rightly occupies the first 
place in the current number of Mind. As 
against the veteran philologist’s theory that 
fetishism is a “ corruption of religion,” the 
writer seeks to maintain its primitiveness in 
religious development, and makes a distinct 
point in reminding us that the hymns of the 
Rig - Yeda, to which Prof. Max Muller so 
constantly appeals, are not at all really early 
documents or adapted to throw light upon 
primitive, untutored religious sentiment. It 
may be doubted whether Mr. Lang is equally 
successful in his attempt to show that 
religion arises not so muoh from the sense of 
the Infinite as from the idea of power— 
the worshipper being “not contemplative 
so much as eager to gain something to his 
advantage; ” but he does at least show that 
Prof. Miiller is too fond of introducing modern 
ideas, or at least modern expressions, into 
the mind of the primitive worshipper. After 
Mr. Lang’s lively criticism, Mr. G. A. Simcox’s 
“Empirical Theory of Free-will" seems stiff 
reading; but anyone who will expend in read¬ 
ing the labour which Mr. Simcox has spared 
himself in writing will find it full of a subtle 
dialectic. The writer’s main point is that, 
while the idea of freedom is not contained in 
many of our actions, the consciousness of free¬ 
will does manifest itself in many of our resolu¬ 
tions, and this from the fact that we carry with 
us, as it were, an unexpended store of energy— 
so that the consciousness of free-will is the ‘ ‘ con¬ 
sciousness of that part of the sum total 
of our energy which we feel just coming into 
play not yet taken up—as much, if not most, is 
—by habit, desire, or circumstance." If this 
account of free-will be “empirical,” we may 
perhaps employ the same term to characterise 
Mr. Shad worth Hodgson's paper on “ Causa¬ 
tion.” Mr. Hodgson holds, as readers of The 


Philosophy of Reflection will expect, that the 
question of causation oan be rightly studied 
only by a philosophy “ which is content with 
simple analysis of phenomena on their sub¬ 
jective side;” and he throughout insists that 
we “must go back to the peroeptual instead 
of keeping to the conceptual order.” More 
intelligible than Mr. Hodgson’s analysis of 
the efficacy and the rule which form the 
constituents of oausation is Mr. E. Gurney’s 
attempt to show, ohiefly against Mr. Mott, that 
all artistic work oontains an element of beauty 
which lies beyond the reaoh of formulae and 
conscious analysis; but the general reader will 
be more attracted by Prof. Bain’s continuation 
of his notes on Stuart Mill. The present 
instalment of these notes will be found to throw 
Very considerable light upon Mill’s literary 
labours; and, if it might be wished that Mr. 
Bain had kept himself a little more in the 
background than he has done, it may be said, on 
the other hand, that this personal element attests 
the more the writer’s competence to discharge 
his task and enables him to provide the more 
materials for biography. The oritioal notioes 
inolude a review of Mr. Herbert Spenoer’s Data 
of Ethics by Prof. Bain, who seeks to show that 
utilitarianism is not neoeearily in such antagon¬ 
ism to the ethios of evolution as Mr. Spenoer 
supposes. 


OBITUARY. 

ME. HENRY CHARLES CAREY. 

Mr. H. 0. Carey, who died at his native town 
of Philadelphia on Ootober 12, may be regarded 
as the founder of a national school of political 
economy in the United States. Born in 1793, 
he followed his father's trade of a bookseller 
and publisher until he had reached his forty- 
third year. He then retired from business with 
a considerable fortune, and forthwith commenced 
his well-known writings on political eoonomy. 
His first and chief work, Principles of Social 
Science, appeared in 1840; and among his latest 
publications was The International Copyright 
Question Considered (1872). Though scarcely, 
if ever, read in this country, Carey’s works 
have not only profoundly influenced American 
opinion, but have been translated into many 
European languages, being especially popular 
in Russia. From the point of view of political 
economy as a scienoe, it may be said that the 
negleot of English students is deserved; but 
if we regard Carey only as a publicist, his 
theories are more worthy of attention. When 
the English reader has once become reconciled 
to the violent antipathy to this oountry which 
permeates all Carey’s writings, he will find a 
second principle upon whioh he raises the entire 
superstructure of his economical system. This 
principle Carey himself embodies in the word 
“decentralisation,” by which he meant to 
express the process of artificially encouragmg 
many independent centres of production. Pro¬ 
tection with him is that prooess, advocated, not 
on the ground of immediate cheapness to the 
consumer, but as tending to make a State 
“ self-sufficient ” in the Greek sense of the 
term. In justioe to Carey, it must be stated 
that he supported protection, not only for the 
United States as a whole, but also for each 
separate member of the confederation. Con¬ 
cerning the general tone of his references to 
England, it is unnecessary now to say any¬ 
thing. 

We regret to see reoorded the death of Dr. 
Arthur Beared, author of some books of travel 
in Marocco, and of Lady Lubbock. Both were 
occasional contributors to these oolumns. 

The death is likewise announced of Jacob 
von Rupp, author of Nummi Hungariae, a 
Topographical History of Buda-Pesth, and a 
Topographical History of Hungary ; and of Dr. 


Adalbert Muller, librarian to the Prince of 
Thurn and Taxis, and author of a description 
of the Bavarian Forest, &o. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MRS. PIOZZI, 

About three years after the death of her 
first husband, the brewer, Mrs. Thrale, as all the 
world knows, married Piozzi, an Italian singer 
and musio-master, in whom, according to 
Macaulay, “ nobody but herself could find any¬ 
thing to admire.” And he goes so far as to oall 
her affection for the Italian “a degrading 
passion.” Croker, too, agreeing for onoe with 
Maoaulay, terms the marriage “ lamentable,” 
and no doubt it was so regarded at the time by 
the friends of the wealthy widow. Baretti, who 
had spent many a day under her hospitable 
roof at Streatham Park, indulged in brutal 
jests on the occasion; Johnson insulted her by 
calling the union ignominious, and saying that 
she had forfeited her fame; and the ‘ ‘ society 
journals” of 1784 thought the marriage one 
fitted to excite the mirth of the publio. 

There was in reality nothing to laugh at 
and nothing seriously to reprehend. From the 
standpoint of worldly wisdem this marriage 
with a music-master appeared foolish enough, 
but assuredly it was not degrading, and in her 
reply to Dr. Johnson’s animadversions the lady 
seems to have the best of the argument. “ The 
birth of my second husband,” she writes, “ is 
not meaner than that of my first; his sentiments 
are not meaner, his profession is not meaner, 
and his superiority in what he professes acknow¬ 
ledged by all mankind. It is want of fortune, 
then, that is ignominious." This was not 
the whole of her defenoe. Thrale, if we may 
credit the lady’s statements elsewhere, had been 
neither a fond nor a faithful husband, her chil¬ 
dren did not love her—an admission which 
points to some serious fault on the mother’s 
part—and Piozzi by every evidence did. He was 
not a fortune hunter, though no doubt he 
fully appreciated his change of position; the 
man’s character was, we believe, irreproachable, 
and he proved an affectionate husband. Indeed, 
Miss Thrale (afterwards Lady Keith), opposed as 
she naturally was to the marriage, spoke of 
Piozzi latterly as a very worthy sort of man. 
The whole story may be read in Jfr. Hayward’s 
admirable account of Mrs. Piozzi’s life and 
writings prefixed to her literary remains; and 
there, too, whioh oonoerns us more at the present 
moment, may be read how she adopted one of 
her husband’s nephews from Lombardy, and 
was resolved to give him a sound education. 
Mrs. Piozzi’s maiden name was Salusbury, and 
she writes that “ as he was by a luoky chance 
baptized in compliment to me John Salusbury, 
five years ago, when happier days smiled on his 
family, he will be known in England by no 
other, and it will be forgotten he is a foreigner.” 

Nineteen letters relating to this boy, and 
written in the dear handwriting of whioh she 
was so proud, have been placed in my hands by 
the owner, who has kindly allowed me to make 
what use of them I think fit. Of these letters, 
seventeen are addressed to young Salusbury’s 
master, the Rev. Reynold Davies, who kept a 
school at Streatham, or, as the writer oalls 
it oddly enough, a university, and two to 
the lad himself. The dates commence 
with January 1795 and end with Sep¬ 
tember 1804, and the greater number of the 
letters are dated from Brynbella, Mrs. 
Piozzi’s estate in Denbighshire. In this retire¬ 
ment she craves for news of how the world goes, 
how people like “ the new arrived Princesses 
of Wales and of Orange,” and what is doing at 
the play-houses. “ We know nothing,” she 
writes, “and depend wholly on charitable 
contributions for supply of every-day chat. 
You used to be a good forager for intelligence. 
Pray consider us as inhabitants of a towq 
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besieged by frozen stupidity; ” and sbe gives 
as her share of news, what would be pleasing 
intelligence in our day, that mutton was selling 
for 3£rf. a pound and fine turkeys and geese at 
2s. 6 d. a-pieoe, adding, “ and our old inhabitants 
complain how dear that is." In the next letter 
she notes how the Italian idiom “ sticks with 
Salusbury, even though the accent is gone. 
“ He would say, ‘ He bid me Mr. Davies to be 
a good boy,’ instead of Mr. Davies bid me be a 
good boy.” She observes that to make him a 
good scholar, or, “ as he himself says, 1 a great 
man,’ ” no saorifioe on her part shall ever be 
grudged. To have sent her poor little exiled 
nephew to a boarding school when but five years 
old seems scarcely kind, but she observes that his 
early acquaintance with the bustle of life had 
made him hardy and helpful, and that he was 
not backward in his acquirements. “ On a map 
of the whole world he can name the four 
continents, pointing them out; he oan oount 
twenty in English, repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
and ory God save Sing George 1 with the loudest 
of his companions at the university.” 

When the child had been at school three or 
four years, the request is made that he should 
be taught “ to manage the sword,” which “ is 
always the mark of a gentleman.” It may be 
observed here that her ambition, which seems 
to have been centred on the boy, was probably 
net disappointed. He proved, as she hoped, 
“ an active member of the state he had been so 
early called to ”—became sheriff of his county, 
and received the honour of knighthood. 

Writing on April 5, 1799, she wishes Mr. 
Davies “a merry Christmas, for except at 
that season such weather as we now have 
did I never see. One. cannot stir out, so 
nursing a gouty husband and turning French 
epigrams afford small proof either of wit or 
virtue.” The epigram she turned on this 
occasion runs as follows:— 

“ Iris ! Alas, my pretty dear 1 
What metamorphosis is here ! 

From plump to lean so quickly grown, 

The hues, too, and roses flown ! 

Call for your glass—and haste t’obey 
This warning sent from Heaven—to say 
That Ceres takes her ripening tint 
Just as the husbandman is sent; 

Then wait bat three months more at farthest, 
You’re just turned yellow for the harvest.” 

Mrs. Piozzi expresses her admiration for 
ublic school life when she remarks, “ An Eton 
oy is fit for the hustings of a contested 
eleotion ; a home boy feels all his nerves dis- 
traoted,” but there is a dark side to the picture 
as it presented itself to the writer in the month 
of May 1800. “ The accounts of London dis¬ 

sipation,” she writes, “ are dreadful, and what 
they tell me of boys gaming for guineas at Eton 
sohool would fright many a wise woman from 
sending her child to such a plaoe.” If London 
and Eton suffered from an excess of dissipation 
in those days it was not owing to the prosperity 
of the country. In Wales the poverty of the 
people approached starvation. The cottagers 
are represented as tearing the thatch from their 
roofs to feed the cattle. “ No workman has a 
ohanoe to keep himself bv his labour, and the 
small farmers are worse off, their cows starved, 
their horses unable to draw, and themselves 
without a penny to purchase com for sowing.” 
The previous summer of 1799 appears to have 
been as remarkable for drought as the present 
season for wet. “ Nothing has been done,” she 
writes on the 9th of November in that year, 
“except oomplaining of the weather, which 
has been really unexampled. Our poor 
neighbours “ have scarcely got in their har¬ 
vest yet;” and, still hungering for news 
and society, she complains, “ Our little 
stream of talk runs very low here, like our 
rivers,” and Mr. Davies is implored when he 
Visits them to bring “ a great packet of political 


and literary anecdotes for chat.” “ We hear so 
seldom from Streatham,” and “pray, pray, some 
literary news,” seem to show that the retire¬ 
ment of her Welsh home, although “ the Snow¬ 
donia looks very majestic from Brjnbella,” did 
not always satisfy the once fashionable town 
lady and wit. Dr. Johnson’s name occurs 
but once in these letters. Some rent due from 
Streatham was not forthcoming, and Mrs. Piozzi 
quotes a pertinent saying of the doctor’s, evi¬ 
dently wishing that Mr. Davies should act upon 
it:—“ If the fellow is refractory, sir, send a 
rough attorney to him, and all will be well.” 

One passage in the MS. letters occurs also 
in the printed correspondence, and the repetition 
is not surprising. The saying of Selden that 
marriage is the aot of a man’s life whioh least 
concerns his acquaintance, and yet is the very 
aot of his life which they most busy themselves 
about, was likely to be remembered by Mrs. 
Piozzi, whose own marriage had been treated by 
the town as an ofienoe against society. 

There is little of significance in the letters 
addressed by Mrs. Piozzi to the Rev. Reynold 
Davies, but the writer was a conspicuous figure 
in her own day, and as long as Englishmen 
read their Boswell her memory will be green. 
I hope, therefore, that the passages selected, 
slight though they be in substance, are of 
sufficient value to merit a place in the columns 
of the Academy. John Dennis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WHITSUNTIDE, WITSTJNTIDE, WHITSUNDAY, 
WITSUNDAY. 

London: Oot. 20, 1879. 

While I was oocupied some time ago iu reading 
Wydiffe's old Biblical translation, I met with 
the word “ Witsuntide ” without the h, in 
verse 8, chapter xvi., of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Pentecoste, in other Biblioal pas¬ 
sages, is rendered by Pentecost, and no other 
translation, except the Genevan of 1557, presents 
“Witsontide” or “ Witsuntide ” so spelt. The 
toot of this orthography being very old suggests 
to me the idea that white possibly has nothing 
to do with “ Witsuntide,’’ and that the intrusion 
of the h, not only in English, but also in the 
Anglo-Saxon “ Hvitan Sunnan dseg,’’ and in the 
Ioelandio “ Hvltasunnudagr,” took place under 
this double influence:—(1) The notion, which 
still prevails, that this festival was so called 
from the admission of the catechumens to the 
sacrament of baptism, these appearing at 
church in white garments between Easter and 
Pentecost; (2) The ecclesiastical denomination 
“ Dominica in albis ” given to the first Sunday 
after Easter in the Latin Church. 

Now, as the form “ Witsuntide” cannot very 
well agree with such an etymology on account 
of the absenoe of the h, I ask whether wit, in 
the primary meaning of “ mind, intellect, under¬ 
standing,” and corresponding to the Anglo- 
Saxon vitt, and not hint, “white,” is not a word 
more in accordance with the meaning of ‘ ‘ wisdom 
Sunday,” of whioh “ Witsunday ” might be an 
equivalent. I do not deny that white, too, is 
a word conveying the idea of “wisdom,illumi¬ 
nation,” bat it seems to me that wit is more 
directly related with suoh an idea. It is also to 
be remembered that the white garments of the 
catechumens were used from Easter until the 
first Sunday after this festival, and not on the 
Sunday of Pentecost. 

I think it, after all, very possible that 
“ Whitesunday,” properly speaking, was origi¬ 
nally the name of ” Dominica in albis,” and 
“ Witsunday” that of Pentecost. 

With regard to the opinion of those who derive 
“ Whitsundav ” from the German “ Pfingsten ” 
through “Whingsten,” I do not consider it 
worthy of being discussed, since it is contrary to 
all the English laws of permutation. 

L. L. Bonaparte. 


MB. MOBIOE’S “PINDAR.” 

Bugby: Oot. 20, 1879. 

In your notice last week of my Pindar for 
English Readers (Blackwood) there are two 
points on whioh I should like to say a word. 

1. It would appear from the review that I 
consider the Biography of Pindar by Suidas to 
be the “ last and best ” of the extant four. 
This does not at all represent my view. Far 
from describing it as last and best, I have 
expressly stated that it is “ probably the earliest 
of all, but extremely meagre and unsatisfactory.” 
If the tradition which these biographies embody 
rests on any solid ground of fact, there oan be 
little doubt (I should imagine) that the Life by 
Eustathius is worth all the outers put together. 
I de§wlw it in my book as “probably best,” 
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and I might have spoken more strongly had I 
oared to argue the question. 

2. I am described as “fenoing about my 
commendations of Pindar 'with so many excep¬ 
tions as to leave an impression n.uoh below the 
real greatness of the poet.” I should be truly 
sorry to leave such an impression as this on the 
generality of my readers. If I have been unfor¬ 
tunate enough to do so, may I plead, in my 
excuse, that I have tried to answer a mass of— 
as I think—very unfairly disparaging criticisms 
of Pindar by modern writers, and that, in so 
doing, I have felt obliged to state fairly the case 
of my opponents as a preliminary to attempting 
a refutation of itP When an author is very 
generally taxed by critics of note with obscurity, 
prolixity, pomposity, and want of method, the 
writer who desires to repel these charges is com¬ 
pelled to examine seriatim the grounds on which 
they have been made. And it seemed to me 
that I should render better service to the fame 
of the groat poet by a careful and considerate 
attempt in this direction than by mere unquali¬ 
fied panegyric of those qualities in his poetry 
which all critics have agreed to admire. When 
the current of prejudice runs as strongly against 
Shakspere as in many quarters it has run 
against Pindar, it will no doubt (as your critic 
says) be "no difficult task,” but neither will it 
be a superfluous one, "to prove that Shakspere 
was, after all, a poet of the highest order.” 

T?. D. Mobice. 


ME. LOITIE’8 " BIDE IN EGYPT.” 

Weatbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire: Oct. 18,1879. 

Mr. Loftie writes to me that he has examined 
the Pyramid of Maydoom with a view to dis¬ 
covering the hieroglyphs named by me in my 
book A Thousand Miles up the Nile, and again 
referred to in my review of his Side in Egypt 
(Academy, October 11), and that he has 
failed to discover any inscriptions what¬ 
ever. He therefore requests me to give 
my authorities, and to embody that informa¬ 
tion in a letter to the Academy ; which I have 
much pleasure in doing. I have not been dose 
to the pyramid myself, and consequently have 
not seen the hieroglyphs with my own eyes; 
but I have not the slightest doubt that they 
exist. Ampdre saw them and copied them in 
1845; and they were yet visible so lately as 
1872 or 1873, when Mr. Andrew MoCallum 
visited the pyramid and made a careful exami¬ 
nation of the inscription. He described it to 
me as very ourious, the hieroglyphs being 
incised and filled with red stucco. If they are 
not now to be found, it is probably because the 
debris has accumulated some feet higher round 
the base of the pyramid. Amp!;re says in his 
Voyage en Egypte et en Nubie, under date January 
2, 1845—“J’ai vu la Pyramide de Meydoom, 
dtudid sa structure, relevd sea rares hidro- 
glyphes.” Again, in his Report to the Minister 
of Public Instruction (March 23, 1845), he 
describes the inscription as situated " au dedans 
du revetement de la faoe nord” (by this I 
presume he means on the flat of the first stage, 
or platform, then above the mound), states 
that the hieroglyphs are red. and translates them 
as “ King of Lower Egypt.” It is very unlikely 
that this title should stand alone without an 
accompanying cartouche; and it is muoh to be 
wished that due search should be made under 
the dibris till the hieroglyphs are again un¬ 
covered. If, as there is every reason to believe, 
the Pyramid of Maydoom is the tomb of Senoferu. 
the above title, showing that he was King of 
the Lower Country only, is of great historical 
value. Amelia B. Edwabds. 


ME. MOBLEY ON BURKE. 

S3 Old Square, Linoola’s Inn: Get JO, 1879. 

Two errors have crept into my letter in the 


Academy of October 18. P. 286, col. 2, line 
46, for last read first. Same page, col. 3, line 48, 
dele the statement that Mr. Morley inoorreotly 
says that the pension of £1,200 was charged on 
the 4J per cent. Fund. Mr. Morley states, 
quite correctly, that it was oharged on the Civil 
List E. J. Payne. 

HARINGTON ON MATRIMONY. 

5 Woroeiter Terrace, Clifton: Oct. 15, 1879. 

There is a remarkable work on matrimony, 
printed at the instance of Polydore Vergil, 
Archdeacon of Wells, by a canonist named 
William Harington, ostensibly for the purpose 
of giving information on its nature, its duties, 
and impediments. The oolophon bears date 
July 24, 1528. It was simultaneously issued 
from three London presses. The copy from 
which the following extract is made is that of 
John Skot. 

After speaking of the impediments of con¬ 
sanguinity and affinity, he says if 

“the one of them die, and after that a dispensation 
is purchased that the other may be married to one 
of the blood of him or her which is dead notwith¬ 
standing the impediments, if affinity alone and no 
word spoken of the other impediment, they may 
not by that dispensation many, and therefore let 
such as labour for a dispensation In affinity caused 
by fleshly knowledge in marriage make also 
mention of the impediment of public justice, or 
else the dispensation will not serve. This impedi¬ 
ment may be also concurrent with both the impedi¬ 
ments of consanguinity and affinity, as when by 
dispensation one marrieth his kinswoman.” 

Now it does not seem at all likely that this 
information would be of any use to the 
inhabitants of the diocese of Bath and Wells. 
And it very exactly represents the case of the 
celebrated dispensation grant ed by Julius II. 
for the marriage of Henry VIII. with his 
brother Arthur’s widow, which dispenses with 
the impediment from affinity but says nothing 
of that of public justioe. It corresponds exactly 
with the time when the King was drawing up 
his own book to justify his separation from 
Catharine, and probably the author was set on 
to write the treatise simply for the sake of pro¬ 
viding reasons why the marriage was not valid. 

It is remarkable that the work is so soarce 
that there is no copy of either of the three 
editions in the British Museum. Neither do I 
know of any other copy than that from which 
I have made the extract here printed, which 
was put into my hands a few days ago by its 
present possessor. 

It may be that this short notice may elicit 
some information on the subjeot. 

Nicholas Pocock. 

SCIENCE. 

Colour. Blindness: its Dangers and its 

Detection. By B. Joy Jeffries, A.M., 

M.D. (Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 

The subject of colour-blindness has within 
the last two or three years passed from a 
position of great scientific interest to the 
physiologist and diagnostic value to the 
ophthalmologist into one of some public im¬ 
portance. The small share of attention 
hitherto given to the subject depended mainly 
on the soantiness of the data, which again 
resulted from the want of any test of colour- 
perception combining the requisites of cer¬ 
tainty, rapidity, and easiness of application. 
It is chiefly to the introduction of such 
a method by Dr. Holmgren, Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Upsala, that 
the present interest in the subject among 
medical men—an interest which is beginning 
to spread to the lay public—-is attributable. 


The recent examination, for the most part by 
Holmgren’s method, of from sixty to seventy 
thousand persons, in various countries of 
Europe and in the United States has, in 
general terms, confirmed the statements of 
earlier writers, based on far smaller data, that 
a proportion of from two or three to about five 
per cent, (averaging 4-2 per cent.) of the 
male population is from birth more or less 
colour-blind. 

All true tests of colour-perception are based 
on comparison, on the power of distinguishing 
between different colours without reference to 
their names, or, what comes to the same thing, 
on the ability to match colours correctly with 
each other. This principle was recognised 
and practised by Seebeck and Wilson, but has 
been worked out independently by Holmgren, 
in accordance with the Young-Helmholtz 
theory of three primary colour-sensations, in 
such a manner as to render it more efficient 
and far more rapid. Holmgren’s test is, 
however, equally applicable on Hering's 
theory of four primary colours—red and 
green, yellow and blue. For the practical 
purpose it is intended to serve, it is, by 
almost universal consent, better than any 
other. Very briefly stated, Holmgren’s 
method consists in giving to the examinee a 
small skein of Berlin wool of a particular 
colour, and asking him to match it as nearly 
as possible with other skeins from a large 
series of selected colours and shades placed 
before him. If his colour-perception be 
normal, he will of course match the test- 
skein only with colours whioh resemble it to 
the normal eye ; if colour-blind, he will 
match it also with colours which to the 
normal eye are totally different. Various 
modifications of Holmgren’s method have 
been adopted by other observers. Dr. Stilling, 
of Cassel, has introduced a method based 
on the theory of four colours, and consist¬ 
ing of complementary couples, red and green, 
blue and yellow, his plan being to print 
coloured letters or patterns on a ground¬ 
work of the complementary colour, so that, 
to one who was unable to distinguish 
between red and green, the red letters on a 
green ground should be indistinguishable. 
Dr. Stilling deserves great credit for the per¬ 
severance with which he has attempted to 
overcome the practical difficulties of executing 
his lithographed test-sheets, but it cannot be 
said that hitherto he has succeeded in per¬ 
suading others either of the reliability or the 
convenience of his tests. 

Surprise is often expressed at the success 
with which the colour-blind are able to con¬ 
ceal their defect, and of the possibility of its 
being unknown even to themselves; a success 
so complete that no one who did not know 
the facts would ever suspect that to three or 
four out of every hundred men around him 
green and red were more or less indistinguish¬ 
able from each other. The colour-blind le%m 
to compensate for their defect in a very sur¬ 
prising degree, in the first place, and chiefly, 
by attending to differences of shade, the 
varying degrees of darkness and brightness, 
of coloured objects, while much collateral aid 
is given by peculiarities of surface, texture, or 
outline, and by other circumstances. In fact, 
the colour-blind generally succeed in attaching 
the right colour-name to ordinary coloured 
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objects in virtue of associated attributes. A 
colour-blind engine-driver or steersman may, 
in more than ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, distinguish correctly between the 
red and green signal-lights, because one looks 
to him “brighter’/ than the other; but give 
him a red and a green wool of equal bright¬ 
ness, and he will think them alike, or will 
confuse one of them with some entirely 
different colour, such as gray, brown, or 
black. It is, obvious, however, that reliance 
cannot safely be placed on mere differences 
of shade in any circumstances where decision 
must be prompt, or where changes of 
weather or other unavoidable occurrences 
are liable to interfere with the brightness of 
the lights employed. The distance at whioh 
the colours of objects of a given size can be 
recognised under different kinds and degrees 
of illumination is a subject still under active 
investigation, especially by Cohn of Breslau,* 
although a standard has been already laid 
down by Donders. 

That few if any accidents by rail or sea 
have as yet been proved to depend on colour¬ 
blindness shows but little, since the tests 
employed by railway and marine officials have 
until quite lately been universally almost 
worthless. When it is added that by far the 
commonest defect is inability to distinguish 
between red and green, which for practical 
reasons are the only colours generally avail¬ 
able for night signalling, the reality of the 
danger, especially at sea, becomes sufficiently 
striking. No one who knows the facts can 
feel comfortable under the charge of a guard, 
driver, or steersman whose colour-sense has 
not been properly tested, for it is precisely 
under the most trying circumstances that the 
difference of colour between the signals (apart 
from all other qualities) constitutes their value. 

A reasonable alarm about colour-blindness 
on the part of all who are responsible for the 
selection of railway officials, seamen, and 
soldiers is thus certainly to be desired as alone 
likely to lead to the adoption in our country 
of efficient tests for eliminating those who 
are defective, tests already adopted with 
characteristic promptitude by several Conti¬ 
nental Governments. It is, however, very 
desirable to avoid needless and exaggerated 
fears, and especially to distinguish carefully 
between congenital and acquired colour-blind¬ 
ness. Congenital colour-blindness is entirely 
independent of any other defects of sight, 
always affects both eyes, and is quite incur¬ 
able. Its seat and causes are unknown, but 
the defect is hereditary, and is very much 
commoner in males than females. It is 
stated by Magnus to be commoner in the lower 
than in the better-educated classes. Sexual 
selection has been suggested as the possible 
explanation of its excessive rarity in women. 
In many diseases of the optic nerve a greater 
or less degree of colour-blindness comes on. 
In these cases, however, the defective percep¬ 
tion of colour constitutes only one of the 
symptoms, and is almost invariably associated 
with such defective perception of form, or 
blunting of sight, as is of itself a disqualification 
for work. Hence men with acquired colour¬ 
blindness are very seldom so placed that their 
colour defect is per se dangerous to others. 


* British Medical Journal, October 4, 1879, p. 531. 


Dr. Joy Jeffries' work, being] oomposed 
very largely of translated extracts from 
the works of Helmholtz, Holmgren, Danders, 
and other modern scientific workers at 
the colour question, and containing the 
result of his own examination of 18,000 
persons in the United States, will be 
welcome to those who wish to get the leading 
facts in an easily accessible form. The short 
chapter on “ Colour-Blindness from Disease or 
Injury ” is certainly one of the least satisfac¬ 
tory in this otherwise very useful volume. 
Those interested in the subject may also 
be referred to Holmgren, De la Oiciti de* 
Oouleurs (pp. 144; 1878); Hermann Cohn, 
Studien u. angeborene Farlenblindheit (pp. 288; 
1879); Hugo Magnus, Breslau, Histoire de 
VEvolution du Sen* de* Couleurs (French 
translation by Jules Soury; 1878) ; Die Far- 
benblindheit, ihr Wesen und ihre Bedeutung 
(1878); and Bericht in die elfte Versammlung 
der Ophthalmologischen Oesellschaft (Heidel¬ 
berg, 1878) ; and to an excellent article by 
Dr. Berry in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

E. Nettleship. 


Etudes tur les Idiomes pyriniens de la 

Region frangaise. Par A. Luchaire. 

(Paris: Maisonneuve.) 

The critic’s task is sometimes a very un¬ 
grateful one, and it is so especially when he 
has to do with a class of books of which the 
present is one—books which are, as it were, 
pioneers into a new country. In such a case 
the writer, like the pioneer, is so occupied 
with overcoming or removing the obstacles 
through which he has to force his way that 
the path he actually pursues is seldom the 
best which subsequent experience shows might 
have been traced. Those who come after 
him, without a tithe of his genius and perse¬ 
verance and toil, find it easy to give a better 
direction here and there, to level asperities, to 
fill up hollows, and to keep to the right track 
where the leader may for a time have alto¬ 
gether lost his way; and this will happen 
without any fault or just blame attaching to 
the original pioneer of the route. 

So it is with the work before us. Like the 
celebrated essay of W. von Humboldt, of 
which, as regards the Basque, it is in some 
sort the complement, no amount of errors in 
detail or of failure in the application of 
the method, no future corrections, however 
numerous, can wholly rob the author of the 
merit of having been the first to apply the 
principles of modern phonetic science to the 
study of Basque mythology and toponymy. 
The Gascon dialects, too, have been hitherto 
strangely neglected by those who have worked 
the Provenfal and Languedocian idioms with 
care. It is for this reason that M. Luchaire 
deals so unequally with les idiomes py- 
reneem. Two-thirds of the work, 192 pages, 
are devoted to the Basque, 137 pages to the 
Gascon, and only twenty-nine to the remain¬ 
ing idioms of Languedoc, Rousillon, and 
Catalonia. 

M. Luchaire endeavours to deduce the pho¬ 
nology and the laws of the permutation of 
letters in Ancient Basque from an analysis of 
the names of men and deities found in the 


inscriptions, almost always Latin, of the 
Pyrenees. He tries, moreover, to interpret 
some of these names by applying to them these 
phonetic laws. But we must not forget that 
these names are found in Latin inscriptions, 
and at least eighty per cent, of the men who 
set up these tablets themselves bear Homan 
names. Now (1) anyone who compares the 
entirely different kind of knowledge which we 
have of the Scandinavian deities, obtained 
through the report and traditions of native 
Northmen, although these traditions were 
mostly collected subsequently to the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity, with the vague information 
which is given us by Roman writers of the 
Keltic (Druidic) and Teutonic mythology, will 
not expect to glean a very definite knowledge 
of Basque mythology from these inscriptions. 
(2) The original or native orthography of these 
Latinised names must always remain more than 
doubtful. It is not always that we can be quite 
certain what the original language was, and 
the lection is often anything but clear; and 
thus even the best methods of interpretation 
can attain at most the probability, seldom 
more than the bare possibility, of being right. 

The whole endeavour to base the phonetic 
laws of a language on its proper names, espe¬ 
cially when the older forms of these names are 
known Only by their introduction into docu¬ 
ments of a foreign language, seems to us to be 
almost a hopeless one. Even in comparatively 
modem documents, if written by the half- 
eduoated, proper names are seldom correctly 
spelled. We have before us three Basque 
MS. Pastorale? of from 1770-90, and in two 
of these we find proper names written thus, 
in the same handwriting and on the same 
page:—Guilen, Guillen, Guilhen ; Polonioa, 
Pollenissa, Polanisa; Atala, Atalla, Attalla; 
and the borrowed French word, notere, 
notaire, notaria, noterea ; nay, the same man 
signs both his own name and that of his native 
place differently on the only two occasions on 
which we meet them.* Now how can any¬ 
one be justified in forming phonetic laws from 
any one of the separate names given above, 
and asserting that a Latin t or l is redupli¬ 
cated in Basque, or that a Greek k is repre¬ 
sented by *8? Yet M. Luchaire, in the 
application of his method to proper names 
that occur only once, is not unfrequently com¬ 
pelled to do this. 

In the chapters whioh treat of more modern 
Basque toponymy, M. Luchaire is on firmer 
ground; only here, we think, he has sometimes 
failed from a want of classification of those 
Basque terminations which he treats as suffixes 
toponymiques. The French models which he 
gives (p. 147) are La Frenaie, Fren-ois, 
Fren-euse, Fresn-e, Frayssin-et, endroit* abon- 
dants enfrenes. But there are two classes of 
his Basque suffixes toponymiques which do 
not at all correspond to this model. First, 
there are those in which the so-called suffix is 
really an agglutinated word. We do not in 
English consider the last syllable of Oxford, 
Portsmouth, Blackpool, to be suffixes at all 
in the same sense as those of Whitby, Rumsey, 
Dulwich, and others. Baita in Basque has no 
more claim to be a suffix than chez in French to 
bean affix. Secondly, those forms which answer 

• Even in the present volume we find (p. 314) 
Oormidene, Comudene, in a very short Gascon docu¬ 
ment. 
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to cases in inflectional languages, and which 
mark possession or locality, genitives and 
locatives, should form a separate class. Then, 
thirdly, come those which really correspond 
to the model given. But many of this class, 
ss given by M. Luohaire, we should reject. 
Sometimes, as in the terminations aur and 
aun, a monosyllable is treated as a dissyllable; 
and others, such as ea, ia, are simply different 
forms of orthography, like notaria, noterea-, 
bidartea, ia, “ the middle way,” has no to- 
ponymic suffix at all. 

Of the Romane dialects we have left our¬ 
selves little room to speak. We are surprised 
that our author does not notice that the 
reluctance of the Gascon to begin a word with 
r (p. 208) is probably due to the influence of 
the Basque. The English to sound which 
M. Luchaire notices in u, as cantauo ( cantabo ), 
is not nearly so evident to our ears as in ua, 
uay, and especially in ue, ue, uey, as ueyt 
(oeto), nueyt ( noctem ). We cannot pretend 
to criticise many of the specimens of the 
dialeots given, but that of the Anglet patois 
(p. 268) does not coincide either with the 
orthography or the pronunciation of the late 
J. Larrebat, one of the best poets and au¬ 
thorities in that dialect. 

In conclusion, we fear that the above 
remarks may make this book appear of less 
value than it really is. With all its possible 
mistakes in detail, we can still cordially 
recommend it to any visitor of South-west 
France who may wish to learn something of 
the language of the populations among whom 
he sojourns. It cannot be used entirely with¬ 
out reserve, but we believe its method to be 
intrinsically right, and it will serve at least 
to stimulate thought and to give a right 
direction to further researches into the subject 
of which it treats. 

WxNTWOBTH WeBSTXE. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Me. Chaeles Smabt Bot, M.D., of the Edin¬ 
burgh University, has been eleoted to the 
George Henry Lewes Studentship. 

A New Jurassic Mammal. —Prof. Marsh has 
lately obtained from the Jurassic beds of the 
Rocky Mountains a small lower jaw whieh 
appears to represent a new genus of marsupial 
mammalia, it is proposed to bestow upon this 
fossil the name of Tinodon bellus. Although 
the characters of the dentition suggest that the 
creature may have been an insectivorous mar¬ 
supial, yet the strikingly elevated coronoid 
process, coupled with the absence of any per¬ 
ceptible inflection at the angle of the jaw, 
would seem to throw some doubt upon its 
marsupial characters. It may, indeed, have 
belonged to a placental mammal. Should it 
prove to be the representative of a new family, 
the distinctive name of Tinodontidae is sug¬ 
gested. Prof. Marsh has described and figured 
this fossil in the American Journal of Science. 

Instructions for French Meteorological Stations. 
—Prof. Masoart has published his instructions 
for the French observers, whioh do not very 
materially differ from those in use in other 
countries. We regret, however, to see that he ad¬ 
heres to the use of the Montsouris thermometer 
screen, which allows very free scope for radiation, 
and is moreover set up under the shade of trees. 
It need not be said that the use of this screen 
renders thermometrio data for France essentially 
different from those obtained in other countries 
where precautions are taken to guard against 


radiation. Prof. Masoart includes in his 
instructions directions for meteorological tele¬ 
graphy. 

Mountain Observations .—In an appendix to 
the Zeitschrift of the Deutsoh-Oesterreiohischen 
AlpenYereins, Dr. Hann, than whom no one 
has devoted more attention to the subject, has 
published a series of notes on the observations 
whioh are most required from elevated stations. 
He begins by saying that isolated observa¬ 
tions taken during an asoent are! perfectly 
worthless for olimatological purposes. It is 
not until the reoords extend over a long period 
that they possess any value. The most impor¬ 
tant part of the paper is taken up with instruc¬ 
tions for barometrical hypsometry, and with the 
theory of the Fiihn and of local hill-and-valley 
winds notioed in many Alpine districts. If our 
own Alpine Club would publish a translation of 
these instructions great good would result. 

Db. Juwxeb has presented to the St. Peters¬ 
burg Academy of Soienee a number of objects 
collected by him during his three years’ journey 
in Africa. This donation is one of the most 
important ever received by the Academy, and 
is of special value to the reoently established 
departments of anthropology and ethnography. 
Tim museum possesses good collections from Asia, 
America, ana Australia, but has hitherto been 
very defective in its African section. This 
important blank has now been filled up by Dr. 
Junker’s timely gift. 

Two important contributions to Russian 
science are announced. M. Happen is preparing 
a Quids to the Native Fauna of Russia, and M. 
Hevert a Guide to the Geography of Russia. 
Part of the latter work has already been com¬ 
municated by the author to the Geographical 
Society. He has utilised in its composition the 
arohives and libraries of the Geographical 
Society, the Academy of Science, and Head 
Quarters Staff. Beside these, he intends also 
to pass under review the archives of the 
Ministry of Marine, the Hydrographio Depart¬ 
ment, the Ministries of Finance, Foreign 
Affairs, Imperial Domains, &c., having obtained 
free access to these sources. 

Olland’s Telemeteorograph .—About four years 
ago, at the suggestion of Prof. Buys Ballot, the 
Dutoh Academy sanctioned a grant for the 
construction of a meteorograph which should 
oonvey, by means of a single wire, a record of 
pressure and wind from the top of the cathedral 
towers at Utrecht to the Meteorological 
Observatory. Olland, of Utrecht, has solved 
the problem, and his apparatus at the point of 
observation bn the tower only requires winding 
up twice a year. M. Snellen, who is now 
Director of tne Meteorological Institute, has 
published a description of the apparatus in the 
Archives Nterlandaises, volume xiv. The baro¬ 
meter is a balance barometer, like that in 
Ring’s barograph, and has, therefore, no 
temperature correction. The apparatus is far 
cheaper than any others that have been pro¬ 
posed, such as those of Theorell and van 
Rysselberghe. 

Pbof. Aiiohibaxd Geikib, the eminent 
Scotch geologist, is now on a visit to the 
United States of Amerioa. He arrived at New 
York Oitv on August 12, and started immediately 
on a geologioal tour to the Western territories. 
He visited the Yellowstone National Park, 
spent about a week in the Uinta Mountains of 
Utah, a few days at Salt Lake studying the 
glacial phenomena of that region, and returned 
to Boston, Massachusetts, on October 3. He com¬ 
menced a course of leotures before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston on the evening of Ootober 
6, on the subject of “ Geographical Evolution.” 
His geologioal notes are very numerous and 
valuable. He leaves the United States for his 
home on Ootober 26. 


Fossil Insects .—The last number of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Geologists’ Association is almost 
entirely occupied by a paper in which Mr. 
Herbert Goss describes the insect fauna of the 
mesosoio or secondary period. He gives a brief 
review, in descending order, of such formations 
of this period as have been found to oontain the 
remains of insects, and describes the nature of 
these fossils, with their systematic position. 
The results are summed up in a list, whioh 
enumerates all the insect-remains that have been 
detected in rooks of secondary age, not only in 
this oountry, but on the Continent of Europe 
and in Amerioa. 


On the Recurrence of Solar Eclipses, with 
Tables of Eclipses from B.C. 700 toA.D. 2300.— • 
In part i. of the “ Astronomical Papers prepared 
for the Use of the American Ephemerie and 
Nautical Almanac,” Prof. Newcomb, the present 
superintendent, avails himself of some properties 
of the eighteen years’ eclipse oyole for the forma¬ 
tion of tables whereby the solar eclipses within 
a period of three thousand years may be deter¬ 
mined and approximately computed with great 
rapidity. The tables are founded on the mean 
motions and other elements of the sun and moon 

S 'ven in Hansen’s Tables, the mean motion of 
C moon and of its nodesbeing corrected to accord 
with the results deduced in the author’s Re¬ 
searches on the Motion of the Moon. It has been 
known from ancient times that solar and lunar 
eclipses generally repeat themselves in a cycle 
of eighteen years and eleven or twelve days, 
known as the Saros. At the end of a Saros of 
223 lunations, not only are the sun, the moon, 
and the nodes of the moon’s orbit found nearly 
in their original relation, but, in oonsequenoeof 
the moon’s perigee having made very nearly 
two revolutions, all the larger inequalities of 
the moon’s place also have approximately the 
values which they had at the beginning. The 
corresponding eclipses in successive cycles are 
subject to a progressive change. A series of 
such eclipses commences with a very small 
eclipse near one pole of the earth. Gradually 
increasing for about eleven recurrences, it will 
become central near the same pole. Forty or 
more central eclipses will then recur, the oentral 
line moving slowly towards the other pole. 
The series will then beoome partial again, and 
finally cease entirely. The whole duration of 
the series will be more than a thousand years. 

A new series commences, on the average, at 
intervals of thirty years. All eclipses may 
be divided into sets, the eclipses of each 
set being separated by intervals of one 
eighteen years’ cycle, and extending through 
sixty or seventy oycles. Moreover, from 
the elements of the middle, or central, 
eclipse of oach set, those of any other of the 
same set may be readily found by applying the 
changes corresponding to the number of intervals 
which separate it from the central one. New¬ 
comb has utilised this circumstance by the 
formation of a series of tables, by whioh the 
approximate elements of any solar eclipse 
between the years 700 B.C. and a.d, 2300 may 
be found by a few minutes’ calculation. The 
data he considers to be of suoh accuracy that 
they will generally allow the prediction of the 
phases of an eclipse within one or two minutes 
of time, and of the central shadow-path within 
part of a degree of latitude. The occurrence 
of eclipses approaching the maximum length of 
totality is a subject of special astronomical 
interest Newcomb finds that, in order to come 
to a set of great eclipses preceding the series 
now in progress, which includes the eclipses of 
1830, '50, ’08, ’86, &c., we have to go back more 
than athousand years—to the eclipses of699,681, 
663, &o. The conditions favourable to great 
length of totality will be more closely fulfilled 
than they have been for at least twenty oenturies 
in the eclipses of the years 2150, 2168, &o. As 
an example, Newcomb computes from his tables 
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Che shadow-path of the much-discussed eclipse 
of 585 B.O., the so-called eclipse of Thales. 
The shadow-track given by the tables is between 
4° and 6° south of the region within which the 
celebrated battle must have been fought which 
was supposed to have been stopped by this 
eclipse. This large deviation is due to the 
corrections which have been applied to Hansen's 
mean longitude of the moon. If these corrections 
are well founded, the sun set upon the com¬ 
batants about nine-tenths eclipsed. The question 
must for the present be considered an open one. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Corpus Inscriptionwn Indicarum, Notice par 
M. E. Senart, is a reprint of the lengthy review 
of the first volume of Gen. Cunningham’s 
great work which M. Senart contributed to 
the Journal Aeiatique. The writer passes in 
review many important questions which were 
Taised by the Director-General, including the 
now celebrated Dated Inscription, the language 
of Asoka’s Edicts, and the origin of the alpha¬ 
bets in which they were inscribed. On the first 
point, he refuses to follow Dr. Buhler’s explana¬ 
tion of the terms Vivutha and Saia as referring 
to the Buddha; and, like Prof. Pisohel ana 
Mr. Bhys Davids, considers it very doubtful 
whether the date used refers to the Buddhist 
era at all. On the question of the alphabets, 
M. Senart is unable to agree with Gen. 
Cunningham’s theories of tne independent 
Indian origin of the Jat alphabet. Though 
admitting that the question is not yet ripe for 
solution, M. Senart maintains the much greater 
probability of the Indian alphabet having been 
derived from the same Phoenician source as 
that from which all the alphabets now in use 
throughout Europe and America are descended. 
Turning, then, to the details of the Edicts them¬ 
selves, he points out that the process of redis¬ 
covering the value of the characters used is not 
so thoroughly completed as has been generally 
supposed. Id this connexion, he suggests a 
new reading of a modification of the character 
for P, hitherto regarded as of no distinctive 
value. He proposes to read it PB, instead of 
simply P; and, by a complete examination of 
all the instances in whioh it occurs, makes out 
a very strong case indeed for his suggested 
emendation. He makes use also of the new 
reading of this sign to aid jn a fresh restoration 
of the First Edict, which he discusses at length. 
The very interesting and instructive review 
closes with a generous tribute to the useful 
labours of the distinguished Director-General 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

Dr. Hultsch has published at Leipzig 
(Breitkopf und Hartel) his Prolegomena zu d. 
Vasantaraja Sabina, a mediaeval Sanskrit work, 
based on much older authorities, on the omens 
to be drawn from the appearance and actions of 
animals, and especially of birds. The author 
first discusses the references to kindred beliefs 
in the Yedic, Epic, and General Literature of 
India (pp. 1-38), and then proceeds to give a 
very complete abstraot of the oontents of Va- 
santa Baja’s work, including the text of chapters 
iv., viii., xiv., and xv. in full. This oareful 
and scholarly monograph should attract the 
notice, not only of Sanskrit philologists, but 
also of the students of folk-lore. It Bhows that 
the belief in omens, notwithstanding the scorn 
and opposition of Buddha, was developed inde¬ 
pendently in India into a complex system rival¬ 
ling that of the astrologists. Dr. Hultsch 
quotes some curious passages in whioh Vasanta 
Baja speaks of the rival superstition with bitter 
contempt. 

We learn from the BoUettino Italiano degli 
Studii orientals that in recognition of the 
assistance lent by the learned of India to last 
year’s Congress of Orientalists at Florence, the 
Accademia Orientals of that city has eleoted to 
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its ordinary membership Dr. Gerson da Kunha, 
of Bombay; Bajendralala Mitra and Surindro 
Mohun Tagore, of Calcutta; and Bam Das Sen, 
of Berhampoor. 

The study of the Kurdish tongue is progress¬ 
ing, as is seen by the appearance of a new 
edition of Jaba’s Kurdish-French dictionary. 
The results of Garzoni’s labours have been 
greatly increased by the researches of Bussian 
scholars, such as Lerch and the well-known 
Consul of Erzerum, whose dictionary, whioh 
was somewhat deficient in the view of high 
philology, has been edited and improved by M. 
Ferdinand Justi, and published by the Si 
Petersburg Academy of Scienoes this year. 

M. Lfiow be Bosny has communicated to the 
Socidte d’Ethnographie, of whioh he is president, 
an interesting paper on the people known to the 
ancient Chinese. It appears in the MSmoires, 
new series, i., 5. 

In the Italian BoUettino , M. Steinsohneider 
concludes his first article on [Arabic MSS. in 
Hebrew character. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Numismatic Society. —( Thursday, Oct. 16.) 

John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. A paper was read by Mr. Edward Thomas, 
in which he Bought to give an explanation of the 
ancient symbol occurring on coins and elsewhere, 
and called by the Indians swastika (mystic-cross). 
With this emblem Mr. Thomas connected the 
triquetra of the coins of Lycia, that of Sicily, 
&o., and even the cross-like labyrinthine pattern 
of the early coins of Cnossus in Crete. In all 
these devices the writer saw embodiments of the 
primitive idea of solar motion, associated with its 
rolling or wheel-like projection. He traced the 
history of the representation of the sun on the 
monuments of Chaldaea and the East generally, 
from the simple ring to the wheel, and the rayed 
orb. On the terra-cotta discs brought by Or. 
Schliemann from Hissarlik, Mr. Thomas traced 
several of these forms. The triquetra of legs was 
ingeniously connected with the Vedio tradition of 
the three steps of Vishnu, supposed to indicate the 
rising, the meridian, and the setting sun. A paper 
was also read by Or. Aquila Smith on the Irish 
silver coins of Henry VIII. 


FINE a ART. 

ABT BOOKS. 

The Idealism of Art. By the Bev. A. B. Goldie, 
M.A., Vicar of Elvaston. (Pickering.) This 
little book begins well. It opens in these 
words:— 

“The Fine Arts are divided by Kant]into three 
sections, analogous to the three ways we have of 
communicating our thoughts to each other. We 
use speech, gesture, and tone; accordingly there is 
an art of language (eloquence and poetry); a figu¬ 
rative art (soulpture, painting, and ornamental 
gardening); and the art of external sensible im¬ 
pressions (music and colour).” 

From this opening paragraph, the reader is led 
to expect that the writer is capable of treating 
his subject rationally, if not scientifically; but 
the reader who forms any such expectations as 
these will be grievously disappointed. Should 
he, however, be willing to exchange them for 
the hope of amusement, he will probably find 
Mr. Goldie’s treatment of Idealism in Art more 
than entertaining. In the last chapter, “The 
Idealism of Art realised,” Mr. Goldie handles 
the question in a way which to [laymen may 
appear somewhat irreverent. 

“Jesus Christ,” says Mr. Goldie, “realised in His 
Person the Ideal of Beauty in Form and Design, as 
well as the Ideal of Colour. . . . Symmetry (in¬ 

cluding symmetry of feature) and Complexion sum 
up all that is beautiful in man. With reference to 
the latter, the three primary colours. Bed, Blue, 
and Yellow, exist in the Complexion, Bed natu¬ 
rally being the predominant tint. . ■ . Our 
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Lord’s appearances after His Resurrection reveal 
nothing extraordinary in the way of aesthetic reali¬ 
sation. But they are instructive as showing that 
the primary colours form part of the glorified body 
as well as of the natural body.” 

Mr. Goldie thinks that this much, at any rate, 
is proved, because the two disciples whom He 
joined going to Emmaus noticed nothing 
“ wonderful or striking in His Countenance; ” 
but he adds— 

“There is another reason for concluding that Art 
will be hereafter realised in the way above described 
—one taken from the Rainbow. The special covenant 
between God and Man, I have already said, is one 
of Colour. The number Three is the mark of the 
Godhead, the mark of the Bainbow, and the mark 
of Man.” 

We need cite no more. This “ conclusion ” must 
“show” any intelligent reader whether Mr. 
Goldie can be regarded as an authority on the 
idealism of art. 

A History of the Castles, Mansions, and 
Manors of Western Sussex. By Dudley George 
Cary Elwes, F.S.A., assisted by the Bev. 
Charles J. Robinson, M.A. (London: Long¬ 
mans and Co.; Lewes: Alex. Bivington.) The 
third part of this work, of whioh the first was 
issued some years ago, brings it to a conclusion. 
The authors describe it as an “unambitious” 
one; and, as it comprises less than 300 pages, it 
was not intended and must not be regarded as 
an exhaustive history of the portion of the 
county named. Its contents are almost 
exclusively oonfined to brief descriptions of the 
various manors and estates, and their desoents; 
but a great deal of valuable and sometimes 
curious information is compressed within the 
text and the copious notes, much of which is 
evidently the result of careful and laborious 
research. The volume is profusely illustrated, 
not only with original full-page views of the 
various residences described, but also with smaller 
woodcuts reproduced from the volumes of the 
Sussex Arcnaeological Society. Altogether, it 
is a highly creditable production, as might be 
expected from the character and attainments 
of the authors. The one serious objection to 
be made to it is the prevalence of inoonvenient 
folding pedigrees, always to be condemned, and 
for which there was no necessity. There is no 
pedigree so extensive that it cannot be printed 
on the ordinary pages of any volume. We think 
also that it would nave been well to have given 
a new title-page, as the only one furnished 
with the first part dates several years baok, 
names a different publisher, and, in reference 
to one of the authors, states a fact whioh no 
longer exists. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE FRIEZE OF THE 
PARTHENON. 

In the Academy, vol. iii., p. 283, and vol. 
viii., p. 365,1 gave a list of fragments of the 
frieze of the Parthenon, of which casts had been 
recently adjusted to their original place on the 
marble (see also Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1873, p. 
550). Since the date of that communication 
other fragments have come to light from time 
to time, and a careful examination of these has 
enabled me to make the following additions to 
the composition of the frieze :— 

On the east side, tbe head of figure No. 59, 
slab viii. (Michaelis, pi. 14, No. 60); the left 
foot of figure No. 47 (Miohaelis, pi. 14, No. 
48); part of the legs, at knees, of figure No. 
41 (Michaelis, pi. 14, No. 42). 

On the south side, the shoulders of a figure 
bearing a tray has been assigned to a place 
between the present Nos. 79-80 (between Nos. 
103-106 in Michaelis, pi. 11); part of the neck 
of the horse of figure No. 57, slab xxii. 
(Michaelis, pi. 11, No. 56). 

On the north side, the head of figure No. 
102 (Michaelis, pi. 13, No. 126); the horse’s 
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head of No. 57, slab xxiv. (Michaelis, pi. 13, 
No. 75); marble fragment of the shield and 
figure of an apobates found to hare been broken 
from left side of slab xxiv., where Michaelis had 
oonjecturally assigned it; the head of the apo¬ 
bates of slab xxiii. (Michaelis, pL 12, No. 68 ); 
three pieoee of dab xv., forming part of the 
body of a chariot and of the forelegs of horses 
(Michaelis, pi. 12, xv.-xvi.); three pieces of slab 
iiL, being the head of figure No. 5 (Michaelis, 

E l. 12, No. 6), and two parts of legs of draped 
gure No. 6 (Michaelis, pi. 12, No. 8). 

The following fragment of the north side has 
been identified, but not yet fitted to its plaoe 
Upper part of left arm, draped, of figure No. 
16 (Michaelis, pL 13, No. 19). 

Tn this list reference is made in the case of 
each fragment, not only to the figures as num¬ 
bered in the work of Michaelis, but also to the 
numbers painted over the frieze as it is 
now exhibited in the Elgin Room. It should 
be observed that all the fragments in this list are 
represented in the Museum by plaster oasts from 
the originals at Athens, with the exception of 
the fragment of slab xxiv. on the north side, 
whioh was brought from Athens with the rest 
of the Elgin collection, and is engraved in the 
vignette, part viii. of Museum Marbles, title- 
page. Two of these fragments, Nos. 47 and 41 
of the east side, are of special interest, because 
they belong to figures in the frieze which are 
now only represented by bad oasts, the 
original marble having been destroyed. These 
two fragments have been now let in to the 
previouuy extant casts, together with a frag¬ 
ment of the drapery of No. 40 (Michaelis, 
pi. 14, No. 41), the discovery of which I 
announced in the Academy, vol. viii., p. 
365; and their deoision of line forms a 
strong contrast to the blurred and feeble 
modelling of the oasts in whioh they are in¬ 
serted. It is not known when these casts were 
made, but it was probably not long after Stuart’s 
visit to Athens in the middle of the last century. 

The untrustworthy character of the surface 
in these casts may be accounted for if we sup¬ 
pose them to have been made up from a squeeze 
la olay and afterwards retouched and tampered 
with. The person who made them was probably 
the same person who mutilated and broke up 
these and other figures in the eastern frieze 
with a view of reduoing them to portable frag¬ 
ments. It is clear now that two of these 
figures, Nos. 40, 41 (Michaelis, pi. 14, Nos. 41, 
42), werebrokenup on the Akropolis; their heads 
may have been carried off by some traveller, and 
may still exist unrecognised in some publio or 
private collection. I would, therefore, here 
reiterate the last sentence of my previous note 
in the Academy, “Who shall say how many 
more such precious relics still sleep in the 
oblivious dust of private collections ? ’’ 

0. T. Newton. 


KARL BERNHARD STARE. 

After a short illness Karl Bernhard Stark, 
Geheimrath and professor in the University of 
Heidelberg, died on Sunday, the 12th of this 
month, at the age of fifty-five years. This 
event, so unexpected and so sad for his intimate 
friends, will be felt as a severe blow by the 
many whose interest was in the work he did—at 
the present, most of all, in his Handbuchder 
Archiiologie der Kunst, the publication of which, 
it was hoped, would proceed rapidly now that 
a beginning had been made after long years of 
preparation. How far the material of it may 
be in order we do not know, but, unless it is 
well forward, the death of the author must be 
regarded as a disaster, since, just as no one but 
he oould have undertaken the task, so no one 
else could finish it well. As early as 1852 he 
had shown the necessity of such a book by his 
Archiiologitche Studien zu finer Revision von 
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Miiller’e Eandbueh, and in doing this had 
proved his capacity for the work. This was 
confirmed again and again by such artioles as 
his Jahresbericht for 1873 in the Philologus, had 
such confirmation been needed by those who 
knew his Niobe und Niobiden, his reoent Fest¬ 
schrift on the portraits of Alexander the Great, 
or, to come to more modern art, his studies on 
Lionardo da Yinciand Diirer. For the duties of 
his professorship led him into these fields also. 
Of his great work, the Eandbueh der Archiiologie, 
only half of the first volume has been pub¬ 
lished. It was to extend to three volumes, and 
these were promised in quick succession. 
Everyone must deplore the loss of a life so 
useful. To very many it is a grievous personal 
bereavement. A. S. Murray. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Those of our readers who have visited the 
ruins of St. German’s Cathedral, within the 
precincts of Peel Castle, in the Isle of Man, and 
those who hope to visit them, and all persons 
everywhere who, like Bunyan’s Mr. Fearing, 
“love much to see antient things and to bs 
pondering them in their mind,” will hear with 
regret, or even with disgust, that there is a 
project on foot for “restoring” them. If a 
cathedral is really wanted in the Isle of Man, 
let one be built where it can be of use, not out 
of most people’s reaoh. But, in any case, let 
the old ruins be untouched. They have a 
special interest and beauty of their own, and a 
sanctity that ought to be respected. The 
“ restorer ” is not to be trusted near them. Let 
them be preserved from those false friends who 
would make them as good as new, or rather as 
bad as new. With regard to many buildings, 
it seems likely that posterity will think more 
gratefully of those who let them alone than of 
those who “restored” them. The “restorer” 
has too often been a destroyer—a respeotable- 
looking person, but in fact a Vandal. Is St. 
German’s Cathedral also to be delivered into his 
hands P As it stands now it is lovely with the 
loveliness of the century that gave Europe 
Westminster, Salisbury, Notre Dame, Amiens; 
and the decay of parts makes keener our sense 
of the beauty of what still remains. Time him¬ 
self has bestowed on it a fresh oonsecration. 
Who will may worship there at “the temple’s 
inner shrine.” A surplioed choir is not wanted 
everywhere; even a bishop may be at times 
(Heaven save the mark !) an intrusion and a 
bore. “ Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard are sweeter.” We sincerely trust that 
no funds will be forthcoming for the proposed 
work of reconstruction, for it is really a work 
of desolation. If the Manxmen are wise, not 
one penny will they contribute to the spoiler. 

We learn that the Duke of Athole has not 
only consented to the proposed bridge over the 
Taarf where Mr. Bedford lost his life, but also 
has suggested that the bridge should be of 
stone instead of trees as originally proposed. 
Mr. Holiday has offered to prepare, at his own 
expense, a bas-relief on a marble slab, and Mr. 
Walker, head master of St. Paul’s School, will 
write the inscription in memory of Mr. Bedford. 
Mr. Hugh Mitchell, banker, Pitlochry, N.B., 
has become treasurer of the fund, and the 
Union Bank of Scotland, 62 Oornhill, London, 
will also receive subscriptions, to be paid to the 
credit of the “ Glentilt Bridge Fund.” 

The Gazzetta di Firenze of September 29 con¬ 
tains another of Mr. 0. Heath Wilson’s valuable 
artioles on the painted glass of Florence. 
Speaking of the glass of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth oenturies, he calls attention to the fact 
that, whereas canopy work in the glass of 
Northern Europe is generally almost wholly 
white, in imitation of our stonework, in Italian 
glass it is much richer in colour, as if taking 
its tone from the coloured marbles and mosaio 


of the canopies in the buildings around. If 
these papers were to appear in an English dress 
in some specially archaeological publication, 
they would be read with great interest. 

M. G. Monod has just published with 
Messrs. Fischbaoher a brochure on Les Beaux- 
Arts cl VExposition universelle. 

Herr Uitterd ijk announces in the Rotter¬ 
dam Nieuwsblad the discovery of a remarkable 
artistio volume. It is a folio in parchment, on 
the first leaf of which, within an oval surrounded 
by ornamental figures, the followingautograph 
inso ription by Duke Philip IL of Pomerania, 
traced artistioally with a pen and painted in 
colours, maybe read;— Allerhand Viersierungen 
van Conterfeijten und Geschichten von Guten 
Meistem gecolligiert Ao. 1607 in alien Stetins in 
Monat Julio. Philippus II. Dux Pomeranorum ‘ 
manu propria. This unique and valuable work 
contains more than a hundred original portraits 
1 painted and drawn by the most famous masters 
of the time. It is at present the property of 
the bookseller Laurens van Hulst, of Kampen. 

The last number of L’Art — that for 
October 19—will have peouliar interest for the 
rare students of the Frenoh school in England: 
that school of the eighteenth oentury gener¬ 
ally so little recognised in this oountry. M. 
Burty’s article is slight, though perfeotly 
readable and sympathetic, but the illustrations 
—whioh, by-the-by, do not include ohe single 
elaborate etching paid for with heavy cash to 
the engraver—are exceedingly happy renderings 
of the most characteristic works they aim to 
reproduce. We have the reproduction of a 
drawing by Watteau, a famous “ mezzotin ” 
executed in red ohalk, or red and black chalk 
—for the meohanical prooess cannot render the 
second oolour, and we are not told whether it 
is present or not. The drawing is not the one 
we should ourselves have selected as illus¬ 
trating better than any other, among those at 
the recent exhibition at the Beaux-Arts, the 
manner, grace, and genius of the master—for 
Watteau is greatest in his sketches of women 
—but it is at all events an unmistakeable work, 
evincing Watteau’s power of precise and 
aoourate draughtsmanship, if hardly all his 
entranoe into the subtleties of character. 
Happier, however, is the choice when it falls 
upon the reproduction of a pastel of L*tour— 
one of those vivid preparations of the keen and 
forcible master of portraiture. These may be 
seen most abundantly at St.-Quentin, or they 
may be seen at the Louvre, or in the private 
collections of the men who have known bow 
to appreciate their remarkable art, long neg¬ 
lected and ignored. A little information, and 
oertain happy words of criticism about Latour 
may be gathered from the artiole in L’Art, but the 
fullest source of information respecting him is 
in the work of the brothers de Goncourt; and 
this particular reproduction of his pastel, whioh 
illustrates the publication of which we speak, 
is due to the cleverness and the sympathetio 
appreciation of Jules de Goncourt, the orother 
now dead. The plate, it must be said, is no 
longer in the condition in which it is to be 
found in the collected issue of Julesde Gon- 
oourt’s plates, but the foroe and vividness of 
the portraiture are by no means gone. After 
Latour there must be mentioned Boucher, a 

are little appreciateffo 6 England, and are, no 
doubt, at the present moment somewhat over¬ 
valued in France. A very happy drawing of 
Bouoher here finds reproduction. It is an 
acadfmie de femme —the study of a nude figure 
seen from behind. The model stands, her feet 
crossed lightly, and the undulation of the 
figure followed by a pencil, scarcely skilled, 
indeed, in the correctness of “high art,” but 
very appreciative of lusty movement and 
dimpled contour. The drawing here repro- 
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LITERATURE. 

Quienne: Notes of an Autumn Tour. By 
Algernon Taylor. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
The author of this little book may be con¬ 
gratulated on the possession of two or three 
qualities, not very showy, not very likely of 
themselves to attract public attention, but 
agreeable to the reader, and which the most 
cultivated reader is the most likely to appre¬ 
ciate. His style is clear and intelligible; 
and although it sometimes looks rather diffuse, 
it very seldom is so in reality, because he so 
contrives to pack his phrases with expressive 
details and epithets that the attention they 
require is usually fully rewarded. The worst 
fault of Mr. Taylor’s present style is a ten¬ 
dency to circumlocution, which sometimes 
makes the critic regret that he has not the 
unpublished MS. before him, with liberty to 
erase a line or two here and there, instead of 
the printed book. The following instances 
will show what I mean, and they are not the 
worst in the volume:— 

“Wehave seen that several Orders positively 
prohibit all instruments whatever, the plainest 
style of chant alone being admitted among them. 
For an example of such a household, carrying 
its asceticism even into the stem simplicity of 
its music—the subject under our immediate 
consideration—we may revert for a moment in 
imagination to the famed city to which Gari¬ 
baldi has lately assigned the substantive title 
of ‘ The Superb,’ deeming that epithet alone 
enough to dispense with the necessity of naming 
it.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be far simpler and mair wiser 
like,” as the old Scotch lady said, “just to 
ca’ it Genoa ? ” 

Again, when writing about Cahors, Mr. 
Taylor says— 

“ Nor can Cahors be send to lie altogether out¬ 
side the pale of modem, and even current, 
history, inasmuch as the foremost politician in 
France—the recently-elected President of the 
Assembly—is a native, not only of Guienne, but 
of Cahors, where his father settled and married, 
after leaving behind him an Italian sky and 
home, where several of the great Ox-Dictator's 
family yet abide.” 

If the reader will analyse this sentence, he 
will perceive that Mr. Taylor first calls Gam- 
betta “the foremost politician in France,” 
and next “ the recently-elected President of 
the Assembly,” and finally “the great ex- 
Dictator,” simply to avoid calling him Gam- 
betta. This power of circumlocution will be 
very useful to Mr. Taylor if ever he gets into 
Parliament, but in literature it is less desir¬ 
able. Nothing can be more curious in the 
way of sentence-making than those elaborate 
phrases by which Mr. Taylor avoids a pro¬ 
noun or a name. Rather than say “ me ” he 
will call himself “ the wanderer whom chance 
alone had brought within the parish.” He 


has the same difficulty in telling a plain tale 
without the introduction of well-rounded and 
formal phrases. For example, this is the 
way he tells us that the vintagers gave him 
plenty of grapes for nothing— 

“Hardly did he find himself within the en¬ 
closure than there were pressed upon him 
copious handfuls of grapes, comprising a dozen 
or so large bunohes, whereof he could not in 
civility refuse to accept a part, although unable 
to prevail on these hospitable vintagers to 
receive any acknowledgment of their oourteous 
bounty.” 

Really, this is very like Mr. Casaubon. But, 
notwithstanding this fault, Mr. Taylor’s style 
has some excellent qualities. He is a very 
observant man, and knows bow to note down 
his observations in such a way as to charge 
his writing with them without making regular 
catalogues of things; and this is a great 
merit. He has been in a part of France not 
much visited, and he succeeds in giving a 
very clear impression of it, with one pecu¬ 
liarity, which is that, although he describes 
his foregrounds well, and peoples them effect¬ 
ually with figure.’, his descriptions always 
become vague as he gets into the distance. 
Without asking Mr. Taylor to attempt elab¬ 
orate landscape-painting in words, which few 
can do satisfactorily, we may remark that he 
ought always, in describing a mountainous 
country, to give a clear account of the forms 
and elevation of the mountains. Modern 
English is quite copious enough for very 
accurate descriptions of this kind, which 
convey at once, to the mind of anyone who 
understands mountain scenery, a conception 
of its special nature in particular localities 
only to be surpassed by that conveyed by 
painting itself. 

Mr. Taylor puts his reader at once in a 
very out-of-the-way place, the little town of 
Conques, in the department of the Aveyron. 
Like many English writers, he seems to 
have a dislike to the modem French depart¬ 
ments as lacking poetical and historical 
associations, and prefers the old provinces 
and districts. This is a harmless fancy ; but 
it may be observed that the French them¬ 
selves, when they want to be clear and precise, 
usually give the name of the department, 
which, for convenience, is by far the best. 
We have not room for the entire description 
of Conques, but here is a part of it:— 

“ Conques is, in some respects, a typical example 
of the French bourgade, or big village. A very 
townlet in scale, yet a tiny local capital—the 
residence of a paid justice of the peace, and a 
station of constabulary—with a colossal church, 
that dates from the eleventh century, in the 
heart of an artistic pile of tumble-down habita¬ 
tions, you have presented to you a fair specimen 
of that smaller type of country town suggested 
by the term bourgade, such, at least, as it is to be 
seen in secluded mountainous districts. At the 
same time, however, that to a certain extent it 
may be called typical of a class of mountain 
townlets, this is a place bristling with distinctive 
characteristics of its own at every step and turn. 
Built on successive low-lying ledges of rock 
dominated by an amphitheatre of overtopping 
hills, its series of sparsely inhabited lanes and 
alleys are so steep as to be practically impervious 
to wheeled vehicles, and not a little rugged even 
for the pedestrian. An unmistakeable air of 
mediaeval ism, too, hangs over its antique houses, 
some even of the better sort being without 
glass to the windows, and displaying gabled 


roofs, projecting stories, and walls which, with 
massive beams of oak let into them, seem as if 
built to weather the storms of time and chance. 
The irregularity they present is heightened by 
the narrow slips of streets standing on such 
different levels, the view from the uppermost 
among them—that of the hospital—as you look 
down upon the buildings below, being hardly 
less precipitous than the Roman Forum seen 
from the Tarpeian Rock. Several antiquated 
and crumbling gateways—the one on the north 
set off by a tower or two—fill up the pioture of 
a hill-town of the feudal ages; while on every 
hand rise hills and mountains, capped here and 
there by rocky peaks, but yet with sides verdant 
with vineyards or long stretches of oheBtnut 
woods. And in the valley beneath, the rushing 
torrent of the Louche discharges itself with fret 
and foam into the broader Dourdou; the latter 
more considerable stream flows past Conques in 
a strong current from south to north, joining 
the better-known waters of the Lot a league or 
two lower down.” 


Mr. Taylor is at least as fond of architec¬ 
ture as of landscape, and describes it with a 
just sense of the importance of its dominant 
features. Thus, while speaking of the fine 
Norman minster at Conques, he gives a clear 
account of its very remarkable triforium:— 


“But it is only on passing' within that you 
begin to realise the true grandeur of the build¬ 
ing, due in large measure to the triforium, 
which is developed to unusual proportions and 
with rare beauty of effect. In few pointed 
ohurchea do we see the feature in question ex¬ 
panded so as to become the main characteristic 
of the edifioe. Here, however, we have a noble 
specimen of the architectural prototype of the 
modern 1 gallery ’ in a triforium whose arcade, 
opening to the nave at a dizzy height above it, 
is supported on pairs of tall slender columns, 
with sculptured capitals,^ both arcade and 
gallery being carried round the entire building, 
so that the ranges of columns follow, not only 
the course of the nave, but likewise the transept 
and chancel. Looked at from below, the view 
is that of a double tier of arches, one above the 
other, the lower tier forming the arcade of the 
nave and the upper tier that of the triforium, 
two arches of the latter filling a space equal to 
the broader arch of the nave.” 


Mr. Taylor tells us that, in the restoration 
now going on, the piers which support the 
roof of the choir are being replaoed by new 
ones which seem not inferior to the original 
work, while the stone for them is drawn 
from the same quarry. Still he regrets the 
substitution historically and archaeologically. 
No doubt these repairs are to be regretted 
from the archaeological point of view, but 
they give the edifices a chance of lasting 
many centuries longer. They are not so 
necessary, generally speaking, in Romanesque 
buildings as in Gothic, because Gothic archi¬ 
tecture is weaker and more exposed to decay 
than the other, but, if these repairs had not 
been undertaken, many fine edifices would 
have been mere ruins in one or two hundred 


years. 

Our author had long been acquainted with 
a literary monk belonging to the Premonstrant 
Order, which has a monastery close to the 
grand abbatial church at Conques, and, thanks 
to this acquaintance, he took up his residence 
for a while in the monastery itself, and says 
that he knows no more agreeable quarters 
where a man disposed to take the world as it 
goes could spend his time. 

“ He has the variety of a large household 
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without the bustle of an inn; the cheerfulness 
of a table cCMte free from the vulgarity of a 
travelling mob; and the society of a body of 
gentlemen who entertain you with the quiet 
courtesy of well-bred hosts.” 

“ The present Bishop of Bodez, bent on re¬ 
storing the historical monastery of Ste.-Foy, 
placed in it a oolony of oanons regular of Prd- 
montrd from the Abbey of St. -Michel de Frigolet 
in Provence. These recluses, as they flit about 
the aisles of their colossal minster in white 
gowns and with shaven heads, or make it echo 
with their anthems, contribute a marked feature 
to the strange mediaeval aspect of the whole 
place. And if, from the stately church, you 
stroll into the adjacent convent gardens, and 
look down over the parapet into the ravine at 
foot, you descry a wild torrent—the Louche— 
which, rapid and furious, discharges itself, as 
has been seen, all foam and uproar into the 
neighbouring Dourdou. On the farther bank 
of the rivulet, with their feet dipping into the 
clear though noisy stream, rise mountains pin¬ 
nacled with craggy peaks; yet not so abrupt 
but that the toiling peasant has clothed their 
sides with vineyards, which in September ex¬ 
hibit myriads of purple clusters of grapes, to be 
Boon succeeded by the russet hues of autumnal 
leaves. And should the moon, with falling 
night (as happened more than once to the 
writer), peer above jagged hill and dusky dell 
and sombre Norman tower—causing light and 
shadow to alternate with one another, while the 
torrent below speeds in the darkness over its 
rooky bed—a lovely and romantic scene will 
unfold itself to the view, not soon to be eflaoed 
from the memory.” 

Mr. Taylor gives some mildly interesting 
sketches of life in the monastery, such as 
this in the library— 

“ The brotherhood assemble nightly ‘ pour la 
lecture spirituelle,’ as they say, when, by the 
glimmer of a single hanging lamp, one of their 
number reads aloud for the common edification. 
The brethren are seated round the room; their 
garb is white, their attitude attentive; and the 
whole scene—with the stars glimmering in 
through two uncurtained windows, which, from 
their elevated position, command a magnificent 
view—might afford materials, both as to fore¬ 
ground and background, for a curious and 
effective picture: a scene that would now and 
then be varied by measured words of counsel 
and instruction from the lips of the prior, who, 
occuiyinga chair at the fop of the chamber, 
would substitute a brief oral discourse for the 
usual lecture out of a book.” 

The length of these extracts does not leave 
much space for criticism. I have just seen a 
short notice of the book in a weekly contem¬ 
porary, in which the critic says that Mr. Taylor 
would have done better to keep his notes 
unpublished. This is ill-natured and un¬ 
deserved. Mr. Taylor’s little volume is a 
distinct addition to our information about a 
little-known part of France, and, though the 
style is formal, it is certainly not dull. In 
substantial qualities, the work bears some 
resemblance to Mr. Stevenson’s Travels with 
a Donkey in the Cevennes, though the 
writer has not Mr. Stevenson’s originality of 
perception or lightness of hand. Taken 
separately, such little books as these may 
seem of slight importance, but, if many intel¬ 
ligent tourists published their observations in 
the same way, a bookshelf filled with such 
volumes would be of very great value to 
readers who take a lively interest in a foreign 
country. Their value would be greatly 
enhanced by illustrations, which need not 


have much artistio pretension. Travellers 
should all learn to practise a simple and ser¬ 
viceable kind of sketching, both for their own 
satisfaction and the more complete enlighten¬ 
ment of their readers. 

The ground covered by Mr. Taylor is not 
too extensive, and'this restriction adds to the 
unity of his book. He begins, as we have 
seen, at Conques in the Aveyron, then goes 
to Rodez, the chief town of the same depart¬ 
ment, from whence he passes to Perigueux 
and Thiviers, in the Dordogne, and thence to 
Cahors, Figeac, and Capdenac in the Lot. 
After that he moves homeward by Marcillac 
in the Aveyron and Aurillac in Cantal. This 
is far from being a complete exploration of 
the vast old province of Guienne. It would 
have been well to give a map, explaining 
clearly the relation of the old duchy, with 
its provinces, to the modern departments. 
Very few Frenchmen even can remember 
with any accuracy these complete territorial 
changes. Every educated Frenchman knows 
the modem departments, and he knows old 
districts by name, but he does not know their 
boundaries. We find a page or two of geo¬ 
graphical information at the beginning of 
chapter xii., which ought to have been at the 
beginning of the book. There is a wonderful 
extent of interesting country to explore in 
the French highlands, very little known to 
tourists—regions inferior to Scotland and 
Irelandfrom the lack of large expanses of water, 
but equal to them in mountain grandeur, and 
greatly superior in what may be called the 
human picturesque, that is, the picturesque of 
romantic little towns and villages, magnificent 
ecclesiastical architecture, and remnants of 
feudal times in some grand castles and many 
an isolated tower. P. G. Hamebton. 

Card Essays. By “ Cavendish.” (De la 
Rue.) 

The Chess Monthly. By L. Hoffer and 
J. H. Zukertort. Nos. I. and II. (Dean 
& Son.) 

Mb. Heney Jones is well known in whist 
circles as an accomplished player, as the 
author of the most deservedly successful 
treatise on whist, and as the gentleman who 
for years has answered questions on all games 
of chance and skill, from pitch-and-toss to 
manslaughter, in the columns of the Field 
newspaper. In the Card Essays, published 
under his nom-de-plume of “ Cavendish,” he 
gives, under the head of Card Table-talk, his 
personal experience at cards or in connexion 
with card players during the last twenty 
years, and has produced a most amusing col¬ 
lection of whist anecdotes, many of them 
already more or less known, but which will 
afford very pleasant light reading to every 
whist player. The bulk of the book has been 
made up with some Decisions by the late Mr. 
Clay—which would command the respect of 
all players, and interest such as make a study 
of disputed points in whist law—and a col¬ 
lection of Card Essays reprinted from maga¬ 
zines, which opens the volume, and does not 
afford an inviting introduction to the really 
amusing portion of the book. These essays 
are dull, and most of them, such as that on 
the morality of card playing, with its quota¬ 
tions from Middle-Age divines, can be fairly 


characterised as solemn trifling. It is a pity 
that the exigency which required the addition 
of 120 pages to make up a volume should 
have required the republlcation of articles of 
no special interest as an introduction to what, 
without them, would have been a most 
amusing collection of whist chat. Card 
Table-talk—the really original matter in the 
book—is lively, and to card players suffi¬ 
ciently interesting to have been able to 
stand alone. It would not be fair to 
“ Cavendish ” to steal his plums, and quote 
some of the first-rate personal anecdotes with 
which Card Table-talk abounds. The author 
closes it with statistics of his own play, which 
are interesting, and perhaps consolatory to 
muffs. He tells us that in eighteen years he 
played 30,668 rubbers, on which total he won 
a majority of 628 rubbers, or about two per 
cent. The series may be long enough to 
eliminate luck, but this is doubtful. “ Caven¬ 
dish ” may be a lucky as well as a skilful 
player, though he naturally attributes his 
percentage of success to his proportionate 
superiority of skill, premising that he plays 
for choice only at tables where the play is 
good. If more statistics of this kind were 
available I think it would be found that some 
players far weaker than “ Cavendish ” might 
show a better average, and others of equal or 
superior skill might even come out as losers. 
It is true that a long series eliminates chance, 
but such a series must be very long—longer 
even than art—while we know how short is 
life. 

In the first of his essays Mr. Jones com¬ 
pares whist with chess, naturally to the ad¬ 
vantage of the former. There is no doubt 
about whist being the more fascinating game, 
on acoount of the element of luck involved. 
Where the two games are played together, 
whist kills chess, and I believe that rarer 
faculties are required for high excellence in 
the former game, though the latter requires 
more study, and a certain amount of skill is 
harder of attainment. The real difference be¬ 
tween the games is that whist is one of inference, 
and chess is pure analysis; with the former 
theory goes but a small way, in the latter it 
is omnipotent, and hence whist can never have 
much of a literature, while chess admits of as 
complete demonstration as an exact science. 
Chess games have now been recorded for a 
century, while “ Cavendish ” was the first to 
apply the system to whist, of which the play 
of specimen hands can often be studied with 
interest. But whist does not admit of rigid 
analysis, and I doubt, however much its 
study may progress, whether its literature 
can ever make much advance. It would be 
impossible to produce a whist monthly to 
place beside the Chess Monthly which Dr. 
Zukertort is now bringing out for the delight 
and instruction of all chess players. 

When chess games were first recorded, the 
notes appended consisted only of remarks ap¬ 
proving or disapproving of the move made, 
such comments being generally spiced with 
slang of more or less vulgarity. The late 
Mr. Staunton was the first to introduce any¬ 
thing like real analysis in his notes, which 
were, however, unfortunately too much dis¬ 
figured by personal egotism, and an irrepres¬ 
sible instinct for the glorification of himself 
and depreciation of his chess rivals. Lowen- 
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thal waa probably a more painstaking analyst, 
and had certainly a more generous apprecia¬ 
tion of the skill of other masters. Mr. 
Steinitz in the columns of the Field devotes 
to the analysis of the games published in 
its columns not only that intuitive insight 
which has made him the greatest living 
master of chess play but a painstaking con¬ 
scientiousness which the German intellect 
displays in every field of research. With a 
full appreciation of Mr. Steinitz’s chess 
genius, I am inclined to rank Dr. Zukertort 
yet higher as an analyst. He once re¬ 
marked to me, when we were discussing such 
subjects, “I think that Steinitz analyses 
below his practical strength, while perhaps I 
analyse above it.” The remark I believe to 
be alike modest and true, and there is no 
doubt that in the Chets Monthly Dr. Zuker¬ 
tort has reached the high-water mark of 
chess analysis. 

I would specially refer to the notes on three 
games of the old match between Morphy and 
Anderssen in proof of this opinion. These 
games have been so threshed out by commen¬ 
tators that one would have thought no possi¬ 
bility was left for the discovery of novelties at 
this day. It will be consolatory to the ordi¬ 
nary player going over the notes of these 
games to find that not only did those great 
masters often go astray, and sometimes 
overlook moves that would have at once 
decided the contest in their favour, but that 
for twenty years all the examination of innu¬ 
merable commentators had failed to hit the 
blots which Dr. Zukertort now points out for 
the instruction of chess students. Let any 
chess player compare Mr. Staunton’s notes on 
the games in the match between De la Bour- 
donnais and M‘Donnell, which he republished 
after the same lapse of years in the Chess 
Flayer't Chronicle, with Dr. Zukertort’s notes 
on the Morphy and Anderssen games, and he 
will see the immense strides that have been 
made in tbis department of chess literature 
since 1840, and will feel the debt of gratitude 
due to the hard labour that has raised chess 
analysis to its present position. 

In the numbers of the Chess Monthly that 
have as yet appeared, Dr. Zukertort has not 
published any of his own games. It is true 
that his analytical skill, like the alchemist’s 
power, can transmute metals, and by the 
variations which he appends can give an 
interest to the poorest games. The Tate Mr. 
Staunton was much flouted for filling his 
Chronicle with his own games; but no student 
now regrets that he did so, and the interest in 
the Chronicle greatly ceased from the time 
that Mr. Staunton abandoned the arena as a 
player, and felt that his own chance games 
were no longer worthy of publication. It is, 
of course, the games of the great masters that 
are most worthy of record; and it will be a treat 
to all chess players if a match can take place 
between the two great opposites, Steinitz and 
Zukertort, and the games appear with their own 
annotations in the pages of the Chess Monthly. 
Chess has not stood still since Morphy flashed 
like a meteor over the chess world; and in this 
match, to which all chess players are looking 
forward, whoever might prove the victor, the 
games would be accepted by all as the highest 
example of living chess skill. 

Jambs Iottes Mihchin. 


Handbook of the Madras Presidency. Seoond 

Edition. By E. B. Eastwick. (Murray.) 

In the famous series of “Murrays" which 
have done so much to increase knowledge 
among the multitudes who, as was predicted 
of old, now pass to and fro over the earth, 
this second edition of the Handbook of the 
Madras Presidency holds a worthy place. It 
is indeed a capital example of the fullness of 
detail and aocuracy of information which 
characterise this modern branch of literature. 
No pains have been spared to meet the speci¬ 
alities of every class of travellers. The anti¬ 
quary, the historian, the ethnologist, as well 
as the lover of the picturesque and romantic, 
will find their requirements efficiently provided 
for in this volume. From useful advice as to 
travelling, clothing, and diet, to vocabularies 
and dialogues in the difficult Dravidian 
tongues, notices of castes, and lists of the ancient 
Indian dynasties, all admirably correct, there 
is hardly any subject on which it may not be 
profitably consulted. 

With every nook of Europe and Lesser Asia 
now familiar, and the Gangetic valley and 
Upper India so well known through the events 
of the last twenty years, where can the 
traveller of culture and observation better 
betake himself to-day than to that ancient 
peninsula which alone of all regions of the 
Farther East, heard the preaching of an 
apostle, and where native genius, working in 
hardest granite, has rivalled the skill and 
fancy, the boldness and solidity, of Gothic and 
mediaeval architecture? .Especially if, as 
recommended in the Handbook, he goes in 
the season between November and March, 
when the air is cooler and the sun’s rays least 
overpowering. Just now the face of the 
country has assumed its most luxuriant 
aspect. Over the wide-rolling plains of 
the interior the many kinds of crops are 
waving thick and high; the tall cholam 
lifting its rich heads of clustered grain over a 
horseman’s head, the long seed-spikes of the 
kambu covered with delicate purple bloom, 
the gracefully drooping ears of millet deli¬ 
cately green, so unlike the dry yellow 
bunches hanging in shops for bird-food ; the 
broad-leaved castor-oil plant, now often grown 
ornamentally in gardens—these and numerous 
other growths diversify mile after mile of the 
undulating champaign, while in the hollows 
gleam tanks bordered by vivid green rice- 
fields and clumps of cocoa-trees and palmyras, 
amid which a gray pyramidal temple-tower 
often gives notice of a village. Even the 
stony uncultivable uplands are now tinged 
with green and enamelled with small bright 
flowers; and along the western coast, which 
the south-west monsoon has been deluging 
for the last four months, a deep mantle of 
brightest green has overspread hill and plain 
—rocks and banks, walls and roofs, all 
covered with plumy grasses and delicate ferns. 
Such is the aspect of the country at this 
season; later in the year, when the dry 
north-east wind has drained earth and air of 
moisture, vegetation fades into the white-and- 
yellow sere. 

The Handbook guides the visitor over the 
city of Madras and its sights, which are not 
many compared with the sister-capitals. 
There is the fort with its memories and 


relics, including St Mary’s Church, now 
200 years old. In the quarter called St. 
Thome the once-doubting apostle is, with a 
good show of reason, believed to have sealed 
his faith by martyrdom; and in the carious 
church at the Little Mount, four or five 
miles distant, pilgrims discern the marks of 
his knees and feet where he knelt in prayer. 
Passing into the interior, well-devised routes 
conduct the traveller to all that is best 
worth seeing. The remarkable sculptures 
of unknown date and origin at the Seven 
Pagodas, the forts of old renown, and 
the vast and magnificent temples which 
so specially distinguish Southern India are 
carefully described. The finest and nearly 
the oldest of these immense edifices, the 
Great Temple of Tanjur, has become also the 
most important since the long inscriptions 
round its base in archaic eleventh-century 
Tamil have yielded to the unrivalled skill and 
learning of Dr. Burnell. These inscriptions 
oommemorate ViraChola (a.d, 1064-1114), 
certainly the greatest of Hindu mouarchs, 
who alone could claim the title of King of all 
India, his conquests extending from Oudh to 
Ceylon. In his reign gold was a common 
metal; the mines whence the enormous 
amounts of it must have been drawn have 
lately been re-discovered. The visitor to 
the great South-Indian shrines—Chillambram, 
Kameshwaram, Madura, Shrirangam, and the 
rest—will be continually amazed at the infinite 
variety and elegance of the stone-work, 
pillars and porches, facades and ceilings of 
endless devices, covered with ornamentation, 
always original and tasteful. European 
mediaeval workmen may have equalled the 
Indian designers in these qualities, but they 
wrought in softer stone, while the Hindus 
worked in hardest granite. The old battle¬ 
fields and scenes of the early struggles 
between the British and the French, or : 
Haidar and Tippu, are well described, and 
those often-repeated engagements at fearful 
odds clearly recounted, the remembrance of 
which has now become dim, and thrust 
farther back by the still fiercer struggle of 
the great Mutiny. A century hence the 
stories of Lakhnao and Delhi will perhaps 
only serve to recal, like the sieges of 
Trichinapalli, Seringapatam, and Mangalfir at 
present, the memory and renown of British 
tenacity and determination. 

Nowhere is scenery more beautiful and 
temperature more delicious than on the 
ranges of Southern India—“ the sweet half- 
English Neilgherry air," as the Laureate 
styles it; but in truth the days are rare in 
England that recal the climate of Indian 
hills. The Handbook conveys a generally 
good idea of those delightful regions, though 
we think something more might have been 
said of the rose and geranium hedges, the 
wealth of flowers, the hanging woods and 
verdurous dells of Kunur and Utakamund. 


We regret to gather that the cuisine of the 
hills is not so satisfactory as at least it used 
to seem when the mountain air sharpened 
appetite too keenly to allow the visitor to 
enquire curiously what was set before him. 


The often-discussed tribes of the Nilgiris find 
full and interesting notices in this volume. 
It seems to have escaped remark that the 
Hulikal Durg and the Gagnniohi Fort, de- 
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scribed at pp. 286 and 291, are one and 
the same. The cautions to travellers pro¬ 
ceeding from Utakamund to Calicut via the 
Sisparah Gh&t are unfortunately superfluous. 
Since the railway was opened to the Mala¬ 
bar coast that most romantic and grandest of 
passes has been forsaken and overgrown by 
jungle; the travellers’ bungalow at the 
head of the gh&t was burnt down some 
years ago, and the tourist in search of sport 
and sublime scenery must take tents, and 
would find December and January the most 
favourable months, being clear and dry, not 
“ rainy,” as stated in the Handbook. 

The great Animalai range, which, with its 
ofT-shoot, the Palni, stretches a long moun¬ 
tain barrier on the south, facing the Nilgiris, 
with the wide plain of Koimbatfir between, 
has hitherto been imperfectly explored ; prob¬ 
ably not more than twenty Europeans have tra¬ 
versed the highest part of the range, including 
“Michael's Valley” (pp. 280-81). We think 
the anthor mistaken in saying that “thehigh 
lands of the Animalai are quite capable of 
cultivation, and are as habitable as the 
Nilgiris, though less cool and 2,000 feet 
lower in elevation.” In point of fact, the 
High Animalai is uninhabited and unculti¬ 
vated from the same cause as the Kundahs, 
or south-western portion of the Nilgiris, 
which protects the latter from the full force 
of the monsoon, just as the Animalai shields 
the Palni plateau, which, as well as the 
Nilgiri, is studded with villages; while the 
Kundahs and the Animalai are wholly unin¬ 
habited, being insupportably swept by the 
south-west monsoon. With respect to eleva¬ 
tion, we believe that Michael’s Valley and the 
great Akka Peak which overlooks it are little 
lower than Utakamund and Doddabetta; and 
tiie last-named summit, long regarded as the 
highest in the Presidency (8,610 feet), has 
now been dethroned by the Animudi— 
Elephant-ridge—which, separated from 
Michael’s Valley by a tremendous ravine, 
rises from a lofty plateau in a long hump, 
just across the Travankor boundary, probably 
to close upon 9,000 feet. Difficult to ap¬ 
proach or to scale, this great eminence, sur¬ 
rounded by precipices and profound ravines, 
commands a prospect unmatched for pic¬ 
turesque wildness; a mighty forest, stretching 
far as eye can reach, covers a labyrinth of 
lower hills and ranges, with here and there a 
rocky ridge or grassy knoll breaking ^through 
the leafy canopy. 

Passing along the western or Malabar 
coast, the Jain remains in South Kanara re¬ 
ceive a fitting notice. It is remarkable how 
Jain architecture and sculpture excel the 
work of any other Hindu sect; the graceful 
and beautifully decorated monolithic pillars 
at Mulki, Mudubidri, and Karkal in Kanara 
are, we believe, unrivalled in India. It is 
strange what different impressions may be 
conveyed by the same object. Of the gigantic 
image at Karkal of Bahubalin, a Jain saint, 
not Gautama Swami, as stated in the Hand¬ 
book, the author writes:— 

“ It requires but a little stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion to suppose that some hellish monster has 
descended from the dark mountains in the dis¬ 
tance to prey on the fair country around. One 
cannot but feel a sickening sense of the folly 
and hateful impiety of idolatry while gazing at 
this demon form ” (p. 304). 


This mighty colossus, forty-one feet and a-half 
high, stands erect on a bowl-shaped, rocky hill, 
enclosed by a crenellated wall, over which it 
looks like the giant in an enchanted castle of the 
fairy tale. Looking up to its placid expression 
and calm gaze directed to the sunny line of 
the Western Ghats, no thought of a hellish, 
demoniac monster suggested itself to us, and 
“ hateful impiety ” seems a hard expression to 
apply to the mild and philosophic Jaina creed. 
This prodigious statue, the raising of which to 
its upright position is an inconceivable mechani¬ 
cal feat, with its two brethren, one still greater 
at Sravana Belgola in Maisur, and another 
smaller at Yenur, twenty-five miles east of 
Karkal, not mentioned in the Handbook, are 
the three greatest free-standing monolithic 
statues in India, and probably in the world. 
There must be some confusion in the state¬ 
ment that the very remarkable four-sided 
temple under the statue on the Karkal hill, 
with a massive projecting portal on each side, 
each enclosing a life-size triad, not of “ black 
marble,” but of burnished copper, is of the 
same shape as the great temple at Mudubidri, 
which is oblong, and has but one portal. 

Farther to the north the magnificent four¬ 
fold Fall of Gerseppa is adequately described, 
and deservedly declared to be second to 
none of its kind in the world; all the sub¬ 
limity and beauty, the awfulness and 
splendour of falling water are incomparably 
blended in this marvellous spot, which an 
artist has declared well repaid him for a 
journey from Europe undertaken for the 
express purpose of beholding it. The 
Handbook observes that these wonderful 
falls are still but little visited; and the 
author does not appear to have heard of the 
“ Lushington Fall,” twelve or fifteen miles 
farther north on the Taddri River that runs 
into the sea at Kumpta. Though but a 
single fall, it is a magnificent shoot of water, 
rushing down a rocky cleft, and leaping with 
a mighty plunge of nearly 500 feet into a 
deeply wooded ravine. In the same neigh¬ 
bourhood is the extraordinary assemblage of 
rocks known as the Yeni rocks—towering 
marble spires, crags, and obelisks rising in the 
most fantastic forms from luxuriant forest. 

The volume ends with an account of 
Haidarabad and the Nizam’s Dominions, in¬ 
cluding the Elura and Ajanta caves, with 
accurate descriptions of the paintings which 
are now exciting so much attention. Here, 
as elsewhere, the traveller can have no better 
and more convenient guide than Mr. East- 
wick. M. J. Walhouse. 


Specimens of Homan Literature: Passages 
illustrative of Roman Thought and Style, 
selected from the Works of Latin Authors 
from the Earliest Period to the Times of the 
Antonines. By C. T. Cruttwell, M.A., and 
Peake Banton, B.A. (Griffin.) 

This work forms an excellent pendant to 
Mr. Cruttwell’s History of Homan Literature. 
It falls into two main parts—the first, Roman 
Thought; the second, Roman Style. The 
former sub-divides itself into three groups— 
(i.) Passages on Religion, (ii.) Philosophical 
and Scientific, (iii.) Artistic and Literary. 
The latter is similarly sub-divided into (1) 


Descriptive Passages, (2) Rhetorical, (3) 
Passages of Wit and Humour. 

It will be seen from this abstract that no 
branch of Roman enquiry has been neglected 
by the compilers. In fact, they have drawn 
their materials from the whole range of 
Roman literature. This alone would make 
the book useful to that numerous class of 
students who want either the time to study 
out-of-the-way writers or the means to pro¬ 
cure their works. Schoolmasters and tutors 
will be grateful for a volume which sup¬ 
plies them at once with passages of every 
shade of difficulty for testing the most dif¬ 
ferent capacity, or which may be read with 
advantage in the higher forms of schools 
when the continued re-perusal of the ordinary 
school course has produced a feeling of 
monotony. Some idea of the extent of the 
work may be formed by anyone who looks at 
the chronological index of authors on pp. 
651-53. It begins with Naevius and ends 
with Apuleius, from 240 b.c. to 180 a.d. 
Nor, though thus comprehensive, is it incon¬ 
venient or bulky. It might be taken to the 
fire or read in an easy-chair. There are 
no notes; but to each passage a heading is 
prefixed which explains briefly and well its 
drift and purpose. 

Of the selection I can speak very favour¬ 
ably from personal examination. The pas¬ 
sages, whether prose or poetry, are always 
interesting, and illustrative, not only of the 
authors whence they are drawn, but 
of the epoch to which they belong. Mr. 
Cruttwell’s own wide reading, which his 
former work has so satisfactorily proved, 
has been reinforced and supplemented 
by that of a Cambridge scholar, Mr. Peake 
Banton. On the whole, I believe that there 
is no other book of the kind in this country 
which can be more safely recommended, 
either for its breadth, cheapness, or interest 
to the most varied classes of readers. It is 
of course not free from misprints, and it might 
be suggested that a list of these be inserted 
at the beginning or end of the volume. 

R. Ennis. 


M. Kovalevskago Obstchinnoye Zemlevladenie, 
Prichini, Khod i Posledstvia ego Razlo- 
zhenia. Ghost Pervaya. [“ The Commu¬ 
nal Tenure of Land : its Causes, Progress, 
and the Consequences of its Dissolution.” 
By M. Kovalevski. Part the First.] 
(Moscow: Th. Muller.) 

The subject of the communal tenure of land 
was brought prominently forward and forced 
upon the notice of our countrymen by the 
state of society which they found existing in 
India. Attempts to explain what seemed such 
an abnormal condition of things were made 
by Colebrooke in his Essays and by James 
Mill in his History. So little, however, did 
the latter understand the system that he com¬ 
pared the position of the Hindoo in this 
respect with that of the barbarous tribes of 
Africa (i., 210, where see Horace Wilson’s 
note), and considered that the only real pro¬ 
prietors of land in India were the sovereigns 
in the different provinces of the country. 
The same mistake was made by Anthony Pos- 
sevin, the Jesuit sent to draw Ivan the 
Terrible to the Church of Rome, as Prof. 
Kovalevski reminds us when speaking of the 
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tenure of land in Russia: “ Ea re sit ut nemo 
fere dicere possit sibi quicquam esse proprii et 
(velit, nolit) quisque ab nutu principis pen- 
deat. . . . Pagos et agros, si cui addititii 

ad posteros non perveniant, ni oonfirmentur a 
prinoipe ” {De Moscovia, 1630). Prof. Kova- 
levski speaks somewhat severely of the 
incapacity of James Mill to understand any 
tenure of land which was not based upon 
private ownership, “ an incapacity,” he adds, 
“which he shares with all the Bentham 
school of jurists.” 

Similar communal tenures existing in 
Europe were described a few years ago by 
Sir Henry Maine in his Ancient Law and 
Village Communities in the East and West, 
and Prof. Stubbs in his Constitutional Mis- 
tory has something to tell us of the same 
customs existing among our own forefathers. 
And, lastly, the Russian institutions have 
formed the subject of a valuable article in 
Macmillan’s Magazine and several pages in 
his work on Russia by Mr. Mackenzie Wallace. 
It is in this condition that we find the 
question—to omit some important names for 
which there is not space—when we have the 
elaborate work of Prof. Kovalevski cited at 
the head of our article. 

The author in his Preface confesses his 
great obligations to Sir Henry Maine for 
information obtained from his published! 
works and received in private conversations, 
but differs from him as regards the influence! 
of artificial causes in breaking up the com¬ 
munal system of land tenure by the introduc¬ 
tion of private ownership and the system of 
rents. This, then, is the subject to be treated 
in the present volume, which is but the first 
part of a larger work. It discusses the 
effect produced upon these original tenures 
by the Spaniards in the West Indies, the 
English in India, and the French in Algeria. 
Prof. Kovalevski has proposed to himself 
an extensive task, and he intends to carry it 
out by means of the comparative historical 
method. He considers that the subject has as 
yet been handled in little better than a 
dilettante fashion, and has accordingly got 
together a great amount of materials where¬ 
upon to base his inductions. He has visited 
many of the public libraries of Europe for this 
purpose, especially that of the India Office in 
London, where he has read through a great 
deal of correspondence, frequent references to 
which will be found in his notes, although he 
avows at the beginning that he intends to be 
very chary of quotations, so as not to swell the 
bulk of the volume. His applications for in¬ 
formation from Switzerland, where the com¬ 
munal system exists in many of the cantons— 
Uri and Unterwalden among others—were on 
the whole successful. 

“Favourable answers were not slow in making 
their appearance; a categorical refusal was only 
met with in the case of some of the communes 
of the Forest cantons, which jealously guarded 
their internal arrangements from the oontrol, 
as they imagined, of the Federal Government.” 

He has accumulated about 200 statutes refer¬ 
ring to communal customs in Switzerland alone. 

My readers will see at once that this promises 
to be a work of the greatest utility to all those 
engaged in the study of Aryan institutions. 
I hope that it may speedily find a translator 
apd be used as a text-book in our universities. 


That the communal tenure of land existed at 
one time throughout Europe is pretty generally 
known. To say nothing of Switzerland and 
Russia, previously mentioned, we have traces 
of its prevalence among the Celts, and it is 
still recognised in some of the Slavonic coun¬ 
tries subject to Austria. There are remains of it 
to be found at the present day even in our own 
country, in the “ lot meadows ” or “lammas 
lands” in many counties. Here, during a 
certain part of the year, the land is allowed to 
be common property. 

The Introduction to Prof. Kovalevski’s 
book takes a thoroughly scientific survey of 
the question. He traces the rise of the ele¬ 
ments which break up the commune, the 
growth of the aristocratic and sacerdotal 
classes, followed by that of the artisans, and 
the gradual conceptions of inheritance and 
succession. Communism as existing among 
the Red Indians is then examined, their 
system of distribution of booty gained in 
hunting and fishing, &c. For this the author 
has laid under contribution the most valuable 
works which have recently appeared on the 
aborigines, especially that of Bancroft. Among 
the Esquimaux there is a threefold division 
of property—personal, family, and communal. 
Under the first class come clothing, the 
fishing boat with its belongings, the imple¬ 
ments necessary for whaling, an awl, and 
some ropes made out of whaleskin. Many 
tribes of Indians, without altogether abandon¬ 
ing their nomad life, betake themselves to the 
cultivation of the earth at particular seasons. 
They sow a little piece of prairie land with 
maize, and when they have gathered the crop 
they occupy themselves in hunting again. 

The second chapter treats of the policy of 
the Spaniards toward the conquered inhabit¬ 
ants of the West Indies and on the American 
continent. The terrible depopulation which 
these countries underwent in consequence of 
the cruelty and selfishness of the invaders 
is discussed, with copious references to the 
original Spanish authorities. The chapter on 
communal lands in India will be especially 
interesting to English readers. The author 
has evidently mastered the contents of many 
of our most important Indian documents. 
Concerning the dissolution of the village 
community in that country, he says (p. 85) :— 

“In this wav, in the process of its gradual 
destruction, the village community in India has 
reached the same condition as we find prevailing 
in mediaeval Germany, England, or France, 
and, in the present time, is constantly met in 
Switzerland. I mean that in which plough¬ 
land and meadow-land have been irrecoverably 
ceded to private individuals, and only the so- 
called profits continue for the common inherit¬ 
ance of all or each of the holders.” 

He then proceeds to enumerate these profits 
or easements from an article in the Calcutta 
Review. Want of space compels us to pass 
over the chapters on Indian land tenure under 
the ancient Rajahs, and the changes intro¬ 
duced by Mussulman occupation. In that 
which deals with the English conquest of 
India, he speaks favourably of our treatment 
of subject races, but at the same time con¬ 
siders that in many instances we have failed. 
“ England is far from looking at her colonies 
from the same point of view as Spain or France 
does. She seeks in them, not so much new 
settlements for her superfluous population, as 


new markets for her goods. Her personal 
interest, therefore, makes her labour for the 
material _ prosperity of the natives. If her 
attempts in this respeot have been unsuccessful, if 
the result appears to be not so muoh the encou¬ 
ragement of the universal prosperity of the 
country as the development of sooial contrasts, 
the accumulation of great quantities of real 
property in a few hands, and the formation of 
a proletariat in the midst of a formerly opulent 
community, the cause of this lies entirely in her 
want of appreciation of the conditions of sooial 
life, in the violent disruption of the foundations 
of ages, and the imposition on a country of ne.w 
forms of society, completely foreign to her 
history, and formed only on Western European 
models.” 

I have translated these remarks of Prof. Kova¬ 
levski at length because it is just this part of 
the book which has a special interest for us 
Englishmen. Probably everybody has not 
realised that one of the causes of the depressed 
state of India has been our disturbance of its 
land tenure. Colebrooke, in one of his essays 
written as far back as 1804, had distinctly 
recommended the creation of a land-holding 
aristocracy as one of the duties of, and best 
means of security for, the English Govern¬ 
ment. To this cause, among others, Prof. 
Kovalevski traces the constant famines which 
of late have devastated the country. 

After India and the British occupation, he 
turns to Algeria and the French, remarking 
that, with the exception of India, no country 
has preserved so many traoes of old forms of 
land tenure as Algeria. He has made use of 
the valuable mimoires published in Franoe on 
the condition of the Arabs and Cabyles—pub¬ 
lications concerning which he quotes the 
remark of Renan, that they are so important 
as to furnish to a certain extent an excuse 
for the French policy in the conquest of that 
country. Throughout the book there isaeertain 
tone of contempt for the opinions on property 
of the school of Adam Smith and Bentham. 

Of many of the laws of political economy, 
he tells us that no one believes them, although 
they are on everyone’s lips (p. 25). Most 
readers will agree with the view of Sir Henry 
Maine, that the existence of several properly 
is closely identified with civilisation. He has 
told us in his Village Communities of the ob¬ 
stacles to agricultural improvements whioh such 
a state of society creates. We may reason¬ 
ably expect that a Russian belonging to a 
country where the system is in daily opera¬ 
tion will have many valuable things to tell 
us about the communal tenure, and, to judge 
by the present instalment of his work, we are 
not likely to be deceived. Prof. Kovalevski 
has already written on the condition of our 
own labouring classes during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and is one of the joint- 
editors of the Kriticheskoe Obozrenii (“ Criti¬ 
cal Review ”), which appears twice a month 
at Moscow, and contains articles on the most 
prominent works in English and other foreign 
literatures. 

As it seems de rigueur that a reviewer must 
find some faults in the book of which he 
writes, I will remark upon two trifling errors 
which Prof. Kovalevski has made. He in¬ 
variably mentions Prescott the historian as a 
Spaniard, and quotes the English translation 
of his works. W. H. Prescott was, as is 
pretty generally known, a solicitor of Boston 
in the United States. Secondly, he re T 
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f eatedly writes of the Governor-General of 
ndia at the close of last century as Lord 
Cornwall (p. 161, &c.); he must certainly 
mean the Marquis Cornwallis, or Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, if you will. 

William R. Moeful. 


saw novels. 

Madge Dunraven. By the author of “ The 
Queen of Connaught.” (R. Bentley & 
Son.) 

Cousin Henry. By Anthony Trollope. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Jteoords of a Stormy Life. By the author 
of “ Recommended to Mercy.” (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

High Spirits. By James Payn. (Chatto & 
Windus.) * 

Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No. 
XVIII. (Blackwood.) 

Powbb and pain are the leading characteristics 
of the new Irish story by the author of The 
Queen of Connaught. Such an amount of 
physical suffering and mental agony has not 
for many a year been compressed within the 
three volumes of an English novel. Nearly 
every character in them is in a state of 
torturing struggle — Madge Dunraven, the 
heroine, with her oath to a homicidal outcast; 
the good-natured squireen, her uncle, with 
Irish poverty and English conventionalities; 
Conn, her cousin, with death and his love for 
a perjured “ Madonna-like ” sensualist; that 
heartless beauty, Rosamond Leigh herself, 
with her fear lest her secret indulgence in 
warm embraces should be discovered, and her 
terror for the just wrath of the man whom 
she has betrayed almost to death. The most 
wretched creature of all is the outoast, 
Matthew Dalton, who has been at war with 
Fate all his life, and whom, even at the last, 
Fate disappoints by making an accident of 
the death at his hands of the man who has 
ruined his sister. This account of one of his 
numerous plights may be said to be the key¬ 
note of the novel:— 

“The lightning flashed into his eyes, and 
almost blinded him; the heavy rain fell like a 
torrent npon his threadbare coat; the thunder 
pealed loud above him. For a moment ho 
veiled with his hand his dazzled, half-blinded 
eyes, then, as the light quivered and faded, 
leaving the prospect dank and blackened by the 
heavy streams of rain, he thrust himself farther 
under the hedge, in the hope of finding shelter. 
But the heavy raindrops penetrated the thick 
hedge and soaked his akin; the dusty road was 
already thick with brown mud; every rustle of 
the boughs shook down an additional shower. 
Still, there was no better shelter nigh, and to 
make his way now towards the village would be 
madness. So he drew up his knees, crept 
closer beneath the rain-sodden hedge, while the 
water ran in a stream around him from the 
turned-down brim of his old felt hat.” 

If, however, this story is till nearly the close 
one vast wilderness of woe, there are no 
weaknesses in it. Madge and Conn are true 
to the life, and smack of the soil, superstition, 
and fervour of Ireland. Rosamond Leigh— 
a Cleopatra without the full courage of the 
flesh, at least in these volumes—though 
repulsive, is powerfully drawn. The most 
psatisfactory character is Rector Aldyn, the I 


English uncle of the young Dunravens. In the 
first volume he is simply a weak, fanatically 
circumspect, and not very warm-hearted man, 
and it is inartistic to make him degenerate in 
the third into little better than the hypo¬ 
critical “old rogue” and “devil" that the 
soured and soaked Dalton would make him 
out to be. The trial of Conn for murder is 
in style an advance on anything that has yet 
been given us by the author of The Queen of 
Connaught , who moreover proves that she 
has not lost her art of describing the reck¬ 
less ways, and entering into the soft hearts, 
of the Irish peasants. 

Cousin Henry is a story of petty and 
linked misery most unconscionably long- 
drawn out in Mr. Trollope’s characteristic 
manner. No other novelist could have 
racked through two volumes a shivering 
coward who has not the courage either to 
destroy or to give up a will unfavourable to 
himself which he has accidentally discovered. 
Miss Isabella Brodrick, the cousin of this fly 
which Mr. Trollope takes such a time in 
breaking on his wheel, is an old friend 
with a new name, one of those sensible, 
tantalising young women who, when they 
give their hearts away, are not, as one of 
them says, “ missish or coy in their love,” 
but who must surrender only after all rela¬ 
tions with their social circle have been satis¬ 
factorily adjusted and with the family banners 
flying. Certainly William Owen is not ono 
of the men who justify an elopement of the 
Lochinvar order; he is one of those clerical 
lay-figures on whom Mr. Trollope throws 
away far too many pleasing girls. The best 
character in a novel with as thin a plot as we 
have seen for a long time is Mr. Apjohn, a 
Welsh lawyer; the only really good scene is 
that in which, with strong arm and stronger 
epithets, he pins Henry Jones to the floor. 
Sentence-spinning to point a moral rather 
than to adorn a tale threatens to become Mr. 
Trollope’s besetting sin as an artist. It is 
very marked in Cousin Henry. 

The author of Recommended to Mercy is 
not improving; and she must be recom¬ 
mended to study human nature, good models, 
and the English language. The Records of 
a Stormy Life is a long school-girl shriek 
in Frenchified English about less than 
nothing. Margaret Barham has two lovers, 
who become in turn her husband—Bryan 
Effingham and Alan Carruthers. The one is 
a maniac, who ought to have been confined in 
an asylum conducted on principles approved 
of by Mr. Charles Reade ; the other is a cross 
between a wallflower and an “ atomy,” just 
as Margaret herself is a compound of Blanche 
Amory and Amelia Sedley. Still, she and 
Carruthers contrive to get up a little second- 
class Parisian excitement at the end of the 
third volume, for we are told “ she, as she 
finds herself pressed against his wildly beat¬ 
ing heart, while kiss after kiss close fast the 
lips which quiver with a passion new to her 
as it is sweet, recognises in him her master.” 
All things considered, too, Carruthers must 
have been gratified to learn from his wife, 
in what may correspond in speech to her 
biographer’s italics, that “a virgin heart is 
that which throbs beneath the pressure of her 
lover’s fond caress," This author should 


learn, further, not to talk about “semi¬ 
measures,” should be more sparing with her 
poetical quotations, and not overwhelm us 
with gracieuseti, even although “ in a chdte- 
laine it is so indispensable.” But for the 
presence in this work of what in the slang of 
the day is called “ potentiality,” it would not 
have been worth noticing at all. That 
“ potentiality ’’ may develop into power. 

High Spirits naturally suggests that 
“stories written in them” will be full of 
fun of the riotous and elder Blackwood 
sort. It is not so much this as quiet humour 
poked at common-life blunders and the scien¬ 
tific fads and social enthusiasms of the time 
that characterises Mr. Payn’s readable and 
chirruppy volumes. When he tries to get— 
we can scarcely say “ rise ”—into the Aytoun 
mood, as in “ A Mayfair Mystery,” provoked 
by the visit of the Shah, he is not very suc¬ 
cessful. But such stories as “A Mediaeval 
Mistake,” “Simpson of Bussorah,” “AQuiet 
Rubber,” and “ Patient Kitty ” are in their 
several styles very much above the level of 
the ordinary Christmas or seaside “ number.” 
Mr. Payn, however, should eschew two things 
—punning and moralising on every-day trifles. 
Byron is hopelessly doomed to misquotation ; 
still it should be borne in mind that it is 
“ ten thousand fleets,” not “ a thousand 
ships” (vol. ii., p. 199) that sweep over 
Ocean in vain. No novelist of the time is 
ripening so rapidly as Mr. Payn. These 
stories indicate admirably how far the process 
has gone. 

Lord Winchilsea’s ballad of “ Lord Hatton ” 
is sprightly and not devoid of humour ; and 
“ Adventures with Peter Schlemihl ” is a 
capital piece of grave funning. “ Rapping 
the Question ” looks like Aytoun run to seed. 
The other contents of this number of the new 
series of “ Blackwood Tales ” do not call for 
notioe. William Wallaob. 


OUBEENT LITBBATUBE. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael 
Angelo, and Vittoria Colonna. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) It would seem that at the present day 
Italian sonnets are taking the place which in the 
last generation was held by Horace, and that no 
one now feels justified in holding the position of 
a gentleman and a soholar without translating 
a few Italian sonnets. Translation is a harm¬ 
less amusement and possesses great fascinations; 
but we venture to think that, if it is done, it is 
well that it be done on some principle, and that 
the translator should seriously undertake a 
definite work and try to improve on his pre¬ 
decessors. In the present case, the anonymous 
translator has flown over the field of Italian 
literature, and no doubt has given his friends a 
great idea of his versatility, but he has not even 
attempted anything that was worth doing. He 
has translated scraps of the Divina Commedia, 
and of everything else, even to Petrarch’s 
Latin epio of “ Africa.” Moreover, the trans¬ 
lations themselves are nerveless, and read like 
the productions of a novice who can never forget 
the difficulties of making things rhyme. The 
following well-known sonnet of Petrarch, 

1 Moveei’ 1’ Veochierel,” may be taken as a 
sample of the volume. The reader will see that it 
hasnttle poetry, andis confused in itself, through 
the displacement of the various parts of the 
picture as they follow one another in Petrarch’s 
lines. In faot, apart from the original, it ig 
almost unintelligible. 
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“ jU when tome poor old mu, grown pale and par, 
Sets out bom where he lived his whole life- 
tide, 

And from his little household terrified. 
Foreseeing their dear father’s quick decay. 

While his last time elapses, day by day. 

He still drags on from home his anoient side 
As best he can, with strong will fortified. 
Broken by years and weary of the way.” 

The fourth line is a particularly unfortunate 
rendering of the original, which oontains no 
notion either of foresight or decay, but is simply 
“ Che vede il caro padre venir maneo.” 

The Cause of Colour among Places and the Evo¬ 
lution of Physical Beauty. By William Sharpe, 
M.D. (Bogue.) A pamphlet with suoh a title 
naturally leads us to expect something like a 
scientific treatment of the problem with which 
Dr. Sharpe professes to deal. Instead of “ dry 
light,” however, we are merely treated to the 
author’s own subjeotive notions respecting the 
loveliness of white as “ a symbol of purity and 
truth,” and its consequent fitness to “ temporal 
states of future human attainment.” The 
probable hue of “the Adamite” is seriously 
discussed, and the exegesis of the ourse of Ham 
introduces sundry reflections upon the presumed 
relation “between intensity of oolour and a 
certain indifference to the nude condition.” So 
far as Dr. Sharpe has any physical conception 
on the subject at all, we take it to be that man 
was originally black; that the black pigment is 
connected with a power to resist exposure to 
sun and air; that the xanthochroio race has 
been evolved from the melanochroio partly by 
the use of clothing and partly by natural selec¬ 
tion; and that reversion to the unclothed 
condition tends to reproduoe the original 
blackness. But we may be translating Dr. 
Sharpe's dialect into our own a little too freely. 
There are some difficulties in the way of aooepting 
this view, suoh as the presumably light oolour 
of the primitive Celts and Teutons; while on the 
other hand there are facts which certainly 
favour it, such as the contrast between the 
naked Fuegians and the skin-clad Esquimaux. 
But then the Esquimaux are typioal Mon¬ 
goloids, and the Fuegians typioal low-caste 
Americans; so that race and heredity compli¬ 
cate the problem. On the whole, we should 
like to see Dr. Sharpe’s thesis maintained with 
fuller knowledge by a competent anthropologist. 
The only interesting new fact (if it be a mot) 
which we notice in his pamphlet is the state¬ 
ment that Albino-Hindu children “ must be at 
all times clothed from infancy,” while their 
normally black brothers and sisters can run 
about naked with impunity. Dr. Sharpe has 
resided in India, but it would be desirable to 
see his observation corroborated. Writers of 
his type are a little apt to be carried away by 
their preoonoeptions into serious fallacies of non¬ 
observation. With them, above all other men, 
it is true that inttantia contradictoria non movet. 
Though “essay” comes from the Low-Latin 
exagium (see Littrd and Burguy), and not 
exagmenare, as Prof. Meiklejohn says it does at 
p. 120 of his edition of King Lear; though 
“ sweetheart ” is not “ corrupt for eweetard ” (a 
fancy form), p. 1*9, as the usage of Chaucer 
and other Early-English authors amply proves ; 
though “ty thing” (the Anglo-Saxon tecrS-ing, 
tit-ing) does not oome “ from ty, the Danish 
for ten ”• (p. 138), as Mr. Meiklejohn asserts it 
does ; and though there are some more slips in 
his little book, yet Mr. Meiklejohn’s school 
edition of King Lear (W. and B. Chambers) 
may be pronounced a good piece of work. His 
carefulness of statement about Shakspere’s use 

* “ This is the ty found in twenty,” add* Mr. 
Meiklejohn. Does he, then, conceive that the 
Modem-English twenty was imported from Denmark, 
where it is tyve, and that the twenti of the Saxon 
Chronicle is not the Anglo-Saxon twentig ? 


of words is a pleaungoontrast to Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s recklessness. We are glad to see, too, 
that though his prefatory note states that “ the 
analysis of character ... it has been 
thought better to leave to the teaoher," he does 
yet rightly give in his Introduction a good 
though rapid sketch of the characters of Lear, 
Goneril, Began, Kent, the Fool, and Edmund, 
and of the lesson of the play. It is a pity 
that the sketoh is not fuller. The “Plan of 
Study for Perfect Possession” of the play is 
excellent, and so is the direction: “ The student 
ought, first of all, to read the play as a pleasure; 
then to read it over again with his mind upon 
the characters and the plot; and, lastly, to 
read it for the meanings, grammar, &o.” 

Figurative Language: its Origin and Constitu¬ 
tion. By Leo H. Grindon, author of Manchester 
Banks and Bankers, &o. (James Speirs.) This 
work, the Preface tells us, is “essentially a 
revised edition of one printed under the same 
title in 1850”—printed, not published. We 
are quite of opinion that it would have been 
better if the “revised edition,” too, had been 
only printed, if printed at all. The fact is, Mr. 
Grindon is not equal to his subject. For its 
adequate treatment a moderate amount of 
scholarship and learning is really necessary; 
and it is impossible to turn over these pages 
without seeing that their author is very meagrely 
furnished in this respect. 

“ The object of the book being to show that the 
study of figurative language introduces us, by new 
avenues, to the noblest themes on which the mind 
can employ itself, very frequent references are 
made to Scripture. Being written, not for the 
vulgar and superficial, but for the well taught and 
aspiring, I have not hesitated either to print the 
Greek words required for illustration in their proper 
classical character. To those who are unacquainted 
with the Greek letters, I have simply to recommend 
the learning—a matter of few hours only.” 

A grotesque passage this. What point is 
there in learning the Greek characters if 
one knows no Greek ? The deep suspicions 
as to Mr. Grindon’s Greek scholarship exoited 
by this odd way of speaking are miserably 
justified by his blunders when he does 
not hesitate to print Greek words. There 
is no such word in Greek as Kara ppdcrcrw ; it is 
inaccurate to say that “ the old Greek name 
for the honey-bee was indifferently melissa and 
melitta" ; Aids8’ bthcuropovXg does not mean 
“ the will of God decreed it,” &o., &o. And 
what shall be said of this sort of thing: “ The 
verbs fo be, bide, and abide are also originally 
derived from ab, father, sinoe being, that is, 
life in its highest quality and vigour, is in 
paternity naturally implied ” ? What can be 
said exoept that it is a sheer waste of type and 
paper? 

We have to thank the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press for placing within everybody’s 
reach a fourteenth-century translation of the 
New Testament. It is the later of the two 
Wycliffite versions—that is, Wyoliffe’s version 
as revised by Purvey, somewhat awkwardly 
described on the title-page as “According to 
the version of John Wycliffe, about A.D. 1380, 
and revised by John Purvey about a.d. 1388.” 
Both the Wycliffite versions are given in the 
splendid work edited by Forshall and Madden, 
1850; the earlier, at least a part of it, in that 
by Bosworth and Waring, 1885; the later in 
Bagster’s Hexapla, 1841; to say nothing of 
earlier issues. Now for the first time Purvey’s 
version appears by itself in a handy and inex¬ 
pensive form (Lewis’ edition of 1731 was in 
folio, and the reprint of it, 1810, in quarto), 
well and carefully printed. Scarcely to be ex¬ 
aggerated is the service done to the study of our 
language, not to speak of other things, by thus 
making generally accessible one of itsmostimper- 
tant specimens. The true way no w to accelerate 


progress in that study is not talking about our 
old writers but letting them talk for themselves. 
The true way of making progress is not listening 
to what is said about them, but listening to 
themselves. More first-hand knowledge is 
wanted. Our handbooks of literature are 
commonly filled with second- and third- hand 
learning. Yet there is a world of difference 
between reading of a work and reading it. 
There is not a page in this excellent reprint 
that is not full of information and suggestion 
for the intelligent scholar. Certainly not less 
than Chaucer’s is the Wycliffite language “a 
well of English undefiled,” whose waters it ia 
good to drink. Prof, tikeat points out in the 
Introduction seme of the differences between 
toe earlier version and the revised. Purvey’s 
own words might well have been quoted in 
illustration. His theory of translation was far 
in advance of Wyoliffe’s, and his practice is 
bettor. It is a curious sign of the vigorous 
intellectual movement of the age we may call 
the Chaucerian that a version of about 1388 
should so much surpass in mastery.of the trans¬ 
lator’s craft one of about 1380. That “one 
simple creature of God," as Purvey quaintly 
styles himself, considered well and profitably 
what he had to do. 

“ It is to know,” he writes in his Prologue, “that 
the best translating ont of Latin into English is 
to translate after the sentence and not only after the 
words, so that the sentence be as open, either 
opener,’ in English as in Latin, and go not far from 
tne letter; and if the letter may not be sued 
[followed] in the translating, let the sentence ever 
be whole and open, for the words owe to serve to 
the intent and sentence, and else the words be 
superfluous either false.” 

dearly Purvey deserves to be better known 
than he is among the thinkers and scholars 
who are the crowning glory of “ Middle 
English.” We strongly recommend this 
volume to everybody. 


Attic Nights, by Mr. Charles Mills (Chatto 
and Windus), is an attempt to continue the 
Nodes Ambrosianae of Wilson. The old persons 
of these noisy/dialogues are made to disouss 
modem books’' and theories. They have lost 
their humour, and left their Toryism in Hades. 
The result is that we have Mr. Mills’ rather 
commonplace views of outworn topios cut up 
into lengths and attributed to North and the 
Shepherd. Sufficient for the century are the 
Nodes Ambrosianae of thepast. Mr. Mills will 
find the method of A. Kt H. B. more nearly 
within reach of his imitation, though a cursory 
perusal of his book reveals to us no reason why 
he should write at all. He may find an audience, 
however, and it is oertain that his book oan do 
his readers no harm. 

With the Armies of the Balkans and at Galli¬ 
poli in 1877-78. By Lieut.-OoL Fife-Cookson. 
(Cassells.) This volume gives a good insight 
into the general condition of the Turkish troops, 
and the manner in which they are shifted and 
handled by their pashas in the face of a for¬ 
midable enemy. It contains, moreover, a 
spirited acoount of some particular movements 
during the late Busso-Turkish War, and 
especially of two remarkable “situations,” of 
which the scene of one is laid near the Shipka 
Pass, and of the other at Kamarli, or the base 

? oints east and west of the triangle of which 
’levna is the apex. Col. Fife-Cockson was 
appointed an additional military att ichi to Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople in May 
1877, and found himself, at forty-eight hours’ 
notice, leaving London by rail with three other 
well-known British officers, all bound for the 
city of the Sultan. After employment, in the 
first instance, amid the indoor archives of the 
“ Ohanoellerie,” and, seoondly, in an outdoor 
inspection of Gallipoli, he received the ambas¬ 
sador’s instructions “to join the head-quarters 
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of the army of the Balkans, and report upon its 
movements, organisation, and every subjeot of 
military interest connected with it.” Thither 
he proceeded accordingly, falling in with 
Sulaiman Pasha at the little station of Kara 
Bunar, accompanying him into Eski Zara on 
the capture of that place, and subsequently 
moving on with his force to Yeni Zara ana 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Shipka. 
A week’s fighting at the latter pass in August, 
and the Turkish assault upon the Bussian 
works there on the 17th of September, are 
described with the clearness and precision of a 
professional critic. Summoned to the Embassy 
again in October, he took advantage of passing 
through Adrianople to make the acquaintance 
of Ahmed Vefik Pasha, the governor. In 
pronouncing his excellency to be “a person of 
the highest cultivation,” he has merely con¬ 
firmed the verdict of Europeans who have been 
intimately associated for years with this dis¬ 
tinguished official. Late in November, Col. 
Fife-Oookson was despatched to the army at the 
Orkhanie Pass, westward of his former position; 
and on the 2nd of December he had joined 
Mehemed Ali’s camp at Kamarli. The pasha in 
command was apparently a man of despondent 
mood; yet his Turks were capable of much, 
and could prove their devotion as well as capa¬ 
bility in soldiering. He was eventually 
relieved bv Shakir Pasha; but at the close of 
the year 1877, the Russians pressed on more 
closely than ever to their opponents, and 
probabilities, such as the passage of the 
Balkans and advance to Adrianople became, 
as it were, imminent realities. Our author’s 
orders were to “ avoid being surrounded and 
captured”—a proceeding which might entail 
inconvenience on the Embassy—so he had no 
resource but to quit the camp, which he did on 
the 30th of December. His journey to Gallipoli 
is interesting and well told,| but the war was 
then virtually over, for there was no longer 
any speculation possible as to the winning side. 
The chances of victory or defeat had been de¬ 
clared in favour of Russia. One brief passage 
may be extracted from the book, referring to 
Lady Strangford’s hospital at Sofia:— 

11 It was a model of cleanliness, comfort, and 
cheerfulness, and was evidently fully appreciated 
by the Turkish sick and wounded who were so 
fortunate as to be treated there. Muoh has been 
■aid regarding the prejudice of the Turks against 
amputation. Dr. Stevenson, Lady Strangford’s 
physician in charge of the hospital, who was good 
enough to accompany me, informed me that it 
almost entirely depended upon the way in which 
the matter was explained to the wounded man by 
the interpreter. Dr. Stevenson had found that 
all the mtn asked by one interpreter consented, 
while those asked by another had refused to un¬ 
dergo the necessary operation. Of course the more 
persuasive interpreter was always employed in 
such cases after this was observed.” 

We recommend Col. Pife-Cookson’s book all 
Ore more earnestly from the spirit in which it 
is written. In his criticism of men and 
measures there is no ungenerous or offensive 
condemnation; and, if he tells unpleasant truths, 
we feel that they are truths and that it is well 
they should be told. His plain and unadorned 
style is admirably Buited to a soldier’s narrative. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Rev. W. Houghton has just completed a 
little book entitled How to Teach Botany, which 
will form part of a series published by the 
National Society. 

Messes. Piokebing have in the press a 
volume of Songs of Society from Anne to Victoria, 
selected and arranged, with notes and intro¬ 
duction, by Mr. W. Davenport Adams. The 
Volume, which will be devoted to the poetry of 


fashionable life, will contain numerous pieces 
by living authors. 

The Hibbert Lectures of 1879, being Prof. 
Le Page Renouf’s lectures on “ Ancient Egypt 
and its Religion,” are in the press, and will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate, uniform with Prof. Max Muller’s 
lectures in the Chapter House at Westminster. 

The revision of the Singhalese version of the 
Bible is stated to be now nearly completed. 

Prof. Hodgson is understood to be busy 
with his long-promiBed edition of Samuel 
Bailey’s collected works. 

Golden Childhood, the successful magazine 
for children issued by Messrs. Ward, Lock 
and Co., will appear next year in an enlarged 
form as a halfpenny weekly publication of 
eight pages, with illustrations. The monthly 
arts, price threepence, will be further enriched 
y the addition of coloured pictures. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
in preparation a work which will be of much 
interest to the public who are already familiar 
with their recent edition of Finlay’s History of 
Greece. Its subject is Italy and its Invaders, 
and the aim of its author, Mr. T. Hodgkin, 
Fellow of University College, London, has keen 
to trace the effect on the history of Italy of the 
successive waves of barbaric invasion which 
swept over the country between the age of 
Theodosius and that of Charles the Great. The 
first two volumes, which are nearly ready, and 
which cover the last century of the Western 
Empire (a.d. 376-476), deal respectively with 
the Yisigoths and with the Huns and Yandals. 

The winter session of the RuBkin Society 
of Glasgow (the Society of the Rose) was opened 
on Tuesday evening by an address from the 
president, Mr. William Smart, on “John 
Ruskin : his Life and Work.” 

Messes. Lee and Shepaed announce Who 
Wrote it ? by the late Mr. William A. Wheeler, 
revised and edited by Mr. Charles G. Wheeler. 

We are informed that Mrs. H. Bennett- 
Edwards, author of A Tantalus Cup, &c., has 
in the press a new novel entitled In Sheep’s 
Clothing, to appear early in the present month. 

In addition to previous announcements 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish the 
following between the present time and the end 
of the year:—A popular treatise On the Use and 
Preservation of the Eyesight, with diagrams, by 
K. Brudenell Carter, M.D., F.R.S.; a revised 
and .enlarged issue, with illustrations, of Prof. 
Ray Lankester’s lecture on Degeneration de¬ 
livered at the British Association meeting in 
August; and a new book entitled The Manliness 
of Christ, by Thomas Hughes, Q.G., author of 
Tom Brown's[Schooldays. 

Amono the Christmas gifts for the present 
year, one of the most popular can scarcely fail 
to be the “ Handy-Volume ” edition of the 
complete works of Charles Dickens. Messrs. 
Bickers and Son have arranged with Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall for the sale in the country 
and colonies of this edition, which will be 
printed from a new fount of type by Messrs. 
Clay, Son and Taylor, and will be ready im¬ 
mediately. 

Messes. Geiffith and Faeean will shortly ' 
publish a book entitled On the Leads ; or, What 
the Planets say. The object of the work is to 
bring the planets of our system into nearer 
acquaintance, making each give an account of 
itself to a little girl who watches them through 
her father’s telescope on the leads of the house, 
their mythological character being made the 
mouthpiece of their astronomical and physical 
history. It is written and illustrated by Mrs. 
Butson. 

Messes. R. Lkyeand and Son, Corn Market, 


Halifax, are about to publish by subscription 
twenty-five views of ancient buildings, illus¬ 
trative of the domestic architecture of the parish 
of Halifax, by John Leyland. Its size will be 
oblong folio, uniform with Mr. Homer’s Build, 
ings in the Town and Parish of Halifax, 
published by them in 1835. Views of the 
following buildings, with others, will appear:— 
Barkisland: Barkis land Hall; Elland: interior 
of New Hall; Erringden : Great House; Greet- 
land: Clay House, Sunny Bank from the north¬ 
west; Halifax: Mulcture Hall (as it was), Swan 
Inn and adjacent houses (now destroyed), 
ancient building, old market (restored!; Midg- 
ley: Kershaw House, Broadfold (now de¬ 
stroyed), interior of Brearley Hall (restored); 
Norland: Binroyde, Norland Hall; Southow- 
ram : Shibden Hall from the court-yard, ancient 
house in the park; Sowerby: Hollinhey, interior 
of upper room Bentley Boyd; Soyland: Swift 
Place. The book will be ready in December. 

The new number of the Journal of Philology 
has an important feature in the first instalment 
of the notes on Aristophanes collected by the 
late Mr. W. G. Clark, for the edition of that 
author on which he was engaged for many 
years, but which was, unhappily, never com¬ 
pleted. The notes now published are on the 
Achamians, and contain, beside valuable 
textual and grammatical criticism, a good deal 
of illustrative commentary on points of history 
and archaeology. 

The Cambridge University Commissioners, a 
correspondent writes, are said to have agreed on 
their statutes for the reform of the university. 
We regret to hear that they only propose to 
devote less than a tenth of the income of the 
colleges to university purposes. The proportion 
should surely have been a fourth. But with 
this “less than a tenth” a good deal in the 
right direction will be done—new professorships 
will be created, old ones more largely endowed; 
a new class of professors’assistants or “readers” 
will be made, who will obviate the necessity of 
students having recourse to private coaches; the 
inter-collegiate lecturers will be affiliated to the 
university as university lecturers. There will 
be one ohief Counoil of Studies, and each 
faculty will have its own board. The income 
of the professors will be substantially increased, 
and that of the readers will probably be about 
£400 a-year, in addition to the fellowships 
that most of them will probably hold. Sine¬ 
cures and non-residence are not allowed. The 
future of the university is placed in the hands 
of its Council of Studies, and if only broad¬ 
minded men are elected to that all will go 
well. 

At the next meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society Mr. Fumivall will read a short paper 
on Puck’s “I do wander everywhere swifter 
than the moon’s sphere,” a passage which 
seems not to have been rightly explained by 
any editor of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
At the same meeting will be given the results 
of Mr. Pulling’s application of Prof. Ingram’s 
“ speech-ending test ” to twenty of Shakspere’s 
plays in all of his four periods, according to the 
text of the Leopold Shakspere. Mr. Pulling 
has resigned his professorship of English 
history and literature in the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, and is now one of the lecturers at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Ms. Sayce writes to the Times :— 

“ May I venture to appeal to the pnblic on 
behalf of a tour of exploration in Biblical lands, in 
which Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen is at present 
engaged ? Through the kindness of a few friends, 
funds have been raised to carry him as far as 
Beyrout, whence he hopes to travel through 
Northern Syria and the Tigro-Euphrates Valley, 
visiting and examining on his way the sites of 
Carchemish and other Hittite cities, Nineveh, 
Calah, Assur (the ancient Assyrian capital), 
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Bslawat, and Bagdad. Bagdad will be a centre for 
exploring Ur (the birthplace of Abraham), Erech, 
and other Babylonian cities. The success of the 
expedition will, of course, largely depend on the 
funds at Mr. Boscawen’s disposal, and 1 venture to 
hope, therefore, that he will be assisted in his 
work by those interested in the archaeology of the 
East. Subscriptions will be received by the 
treasurer of the fund, Mr. Edmond Beales, Osborn 
House, Bolton Gardens South, South Kensington.” 

Prof. Mayor, of Cambridge, has given the 
Philological Society’s dictionary the benefit of 
his famed collection of rare words, and has 
sent the editor references for several of the 
curious—nay, outrageous—coinages in the list 
of Dictionary Desiderata in the last number of 
Notes and Queries. We shall be curious to see 
the authorities for some of the worst specimens. 

Part H. of Prof. Skeat’s English Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionarg (Dor.—Lit.) was expected by 
November 1. 

Mr. Charles H. Eden’s novel, Ula: a Tale 
of Cetewayo and the Zulus, which has reached a 
second edition in this country, is being trans¬ 
lated into Italian. 

During the winter months lectures will be 
delivered at the Cavendish Booms every Sunday 
evening at tpght o’clock by one section of the 
Positiv^t fcommunity. Dr. Bridges, Prof. 
Beeslf, M£-/Frederic Harrison, and Mr. Vernon 
Lusbingfen will be the lectureis. Dr. Bridges 
will deliver the first lecture on November 2, and 
Mr. Harrison will deliver a New Year’s address 
on January 1 at five o’clock. 

“ A Country Parson” writes:— 

“ If Prince L. L. Bonaparte will take the trouble 
to look at so common a book as Procter’s History of 
the Book of Common Prayer he will find that the 
etymology which he suggests for Whitsunday is by 
no means new—dating, m fact, from the fourteenth 
century.” 

Herren Schmidt und Guenther, of Leip¬ 
zig, announce as in preparation Indien in Wort 
und Bill: eine Schilderung des indischen Kaiser, 
reiches. by Emil Schlagintweit, with about 
400 illustrations. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen will issue immediately Kate Freiligrath- 
Kroeker’s Fairy Plays for Children, containing 
the authorised dramatisation of Mr. Dodgson’s 
Alice. The publication of the book has been 
somewhat delayed by the engraving of Miss 
Sibree’s drawings which are to accompany the 
work. 

Mr. Albert Alberg’s collection of Swedish 
tales for children, translated, will also be pub¬ 
lished shortly by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Allen. Its English title will be Chit Chat 
by Puck: Tea-time Tales for Young Little Folks 
and Young Old Folks, and it will contain about 
twenty-five illustrations. 

The same publishers also announce as in pre¬ 
paration the second volume of Giimm’s Teutonic 
Mythology, of which volume L was issued last 
week ; and series ii. of Dr. Bennett’s Alpine 
Plants painted from Nature by Seboth, to con¬ 
tain 100 coloured plates. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran, whose name 
since the time of Oliver Goldsmith has been 
identified with the production of books for the 
young, intend to begin with the coming year 
the publication of a new penny weekly entitled 
The Union Jack: Tales for British Boys, edited 
by Mr. W. H. G. Kingston. The venture will 
have the distinctive character of being devoted 
entirely to the publication of serial tales, and 
it will thus, it is hoped, enter more directly into 
competition with the pernicious literature 
supplied so liberally in that form to the rising 
generation. 

Mb.. Bobert Giffen, whose writings on 
financial subjects are well hnowp, has in the 


press a volume entitled Essay) in Finance, 
which will deal with such subjects as “The 
Cost of the Franco-German War,” “ The De¬ 
preciation of Gold since 1848,” “ The Liquida¬ 
tions of 1873-76,” “ Foreign Competition,” 
“Taxes on Land,” “The Reduction of the 
National Debt,”, &o. Messrs. Bell and Sons will 
publish the volume. 

Mr. P. A. Daniel’s “Time Analysis of 
1 Henry VI.” (read with the time analysis of 
the other histories before the New Shakspere 
Society on June 13) was read before the Clifton 
Shakspere Society on October 25. Mr. John 
Williams read “ A Brief Summary of Opinion 
on the Authorship of 1 Henry VI." and Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths a uote “ On the Words * Braves ’ 
(ni.ii. 123), ‘ Gleekq ’ (III. ii. 123), ‘Either’ 
(IV.Yii.21).” 

The trustees of the British Museum may be 
congratulated on their public spirit in trying, 
during the past fortnight, a course of experi¬ 
ments with the electric light from apparatus 
constructed by Messrs. Siemens and Halske, of 
Berlin. Four burners have been suspended from 
the roof of the Beading-Boom, and are lit from a 
few minutes before five until seven o’clock. The 
volumes in the Beference Library ranged on the 
shelves around the room are available for all 
readers until the minute of closing, but no books 
can be obtained from the interior of the library 
after half-past four o’clock, and all volumes 
taken out before that time must be returned at 
least half-an-hour before the time of shutting 
the building. These regulations will be un¬ 
avoidable until the electric light shall have been 
introduced into the remotest recesses of the in¬ 
terior of the Museum, and the trustees would not 
be justified in incurring the large expense for this 
improvement, however desirable it may seem to 
most scholars, until the light itself shall have 
been brought to a greater state of perfection. 
At present it varies not unfrequently in colour 
and steadiness, showing at times an improper 
tendency to “ start into life and make the 
readers start.” If the experiment should appear 
to the trustees of sufficient public advantage to 
justify its continuance in its existing form, 
they might probably be induced to allow readers 
of considerable standing to ask through the 
medium of the post for any books which they 
may desire. On one of the evenings during 
this week more than a hundred and fifty readers 
might be seen within the Beading-Boom at a 
quarter to six, enjoying the advantages which 
toe liberality of toe trustees has extended to 
them, and it is evident that, as the knowledge 
of toe alteration in the hours of the Museum 
attains greater publicity, this number will in a 
short time be considerably augmented. 

M. l’Abbe Albanes has brought out at 
Marseille La Vie de Sainte-JDouceline, Fondatrice 
des Biguines de Marseille, written in Provencal 
in the thirteenth century, and now first pub¬ 
lished, with a French translation. 

The Library of the Learned Societies is now 
in course of removal from the Ministry of 
Public Instruction to the Institute. It con¬ 
tains about 15,000 volumes of the Proceedings of 
all the learned societies of France and the 
oolonies. 

M. Ulysse Bobert has published (Paris : A. 
Picard and H. Champion) the first fascicule of 
his Inventaire scmmaire des Manuscrits des 
Bibliothiques de France dontles Catalogues n’ont pas 
ett imprimi, dealing with the libraries of Agen, 
Aire, Aix, Ajaccio, Alen^on, Algiers, Arbois, 
Argentan, Arles, and the Arsenal at Paris. 

The reception of M. Taine at the French 
Academy has been postponed to January 15. 
That of M. d’Audiffret-Pasquier will probably 
take place shortly after. 

Charles Kingsley's Life and Letters are 
being translated into German, Adolf Seubert 


is translating Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philas- 
ter, &o. 

In the last number of the Nuova Antologia 
Signor Bonghi has published an amusing and 
learned article, “A spasso per T Engadina,” 
in which he discusses the Romanian and 
Ladin dialects of the Engadine, and gives lively 
descriptions of this ourious little territory. 

Lessing’s Laocoon has just appeared in 
Italian; toe translator is Signor Persico. 

Alexandre Dumas is at work upon a new 
comedy which is to deal with a nineteenth- 
century Tartu lie. 

We understand that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. will have ready for publication 
during the course of next week Mr. Escott’s 
England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 

The widow of Adolph Strodtmann, toe bio¬ 
grapher of Heine, desires it to be known that 
she is in possession of a lock of hair that was 
cut from toe poet’s head after death, and also of 
an oil-portrait of Heine painted by Ludwig 
Gassen, of Munich, representing him in his 
twenty-eighth year. She is anxious to part 
with these two relics to amateurs of toe poet, 
for “amateur prices’’—whatever that may 
mean. Offers are to be addressed to her, care 
of Dr. Engel, 35 Koningin-Atflgusta Strasse, 
Berlin. 

Encouraged by toe orders received in ad¬ 
vance for the revised reprint of Sir W. Har- 
court’s speeches (the issue of which has been 
unavoidably delayed), Mr. H. J. Infield, of 160 
Fleet Street, announces a pamphlet, uniform in 
size and price, containing a reprint of the 
addresses delivered in Manchester on October 
24 and 25 by Lord Harrington and Mr. Bright. 
The pamphlet will be produced as soon as°the 
revision of toe addresses by toe respective 
speakers will permit. 

The AIt-Preussische Monatsschrift has an 
interesting article by Dr. Strebitzki on the 
social condition of Northern Europe in toe- 
middle of toe seventeenth century. Tlfe article 
is founded on the journal of toe Frenchman 
Ogier, who visited those regions and especially 
stayed in Danzig; his journal was published at 
Paris in 1656. Herr Blell-Tiingen has an 
article whioh will interest archaeologists on 
“ The Frankish Shields of the Sixth Century.” 
He discusses their shape, manufacture, and 
ornamentation, and illustrates toe life and 
warfare of the Frankish tribes in early days. 

The Council of the Folk-Lore Society have 
now made arrangements ior holding a session 
of evening meetings for the reading and discus¬ 
sion of papers. The print of the Aubrey MS. is 
nearly ready for final revision, and toe Folk. 
Lore Record, vol. ii., is also nearly through 
the printers’ hands. This volume will contain, 
among other papers, one by Mr. H. C. Coote on 
the “ Neo-Latin Fay”; on “Cuckoo Super¬ 
stitions,” by Mr. J. Hardy; and four transcripts 
made by toe late Thomas Wright for one of 
Mr. Thoms’ early publications. 

In the Rivista Europea of October 16, Signor 
Bariola begins an article on Cecco d’ Ascoli 
and the growing literature of Italy at toe end 
of the thirteenth century. 

Messrs. James Blackwood and Co. have 
in preparation My Wanderings in Persia, with 
illustrations and a map showing the boundary 
line of Russia in Central Asia and tbo English 
eastern lino; and A Sinful Woman, by the Rev. 
J. T. Wollaston. 

We have received Literatur der sogenannten 
Lehnin'schen Weissagung, dargestellt von Dr. 
E. W. Sabell (Heilbronn: Henninger); On 
Plithxsis and the Supposed Influence of Climate, 
by W, Thomson (Melbourne; Stillwell) ; 
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Geschichte der chriatlichen Religiontphiloaophie 
serf der Reformation , von G. Oh. Bernhard 
Ptinjer, 1. Bd. (Nutt) i Blackie’s Comprehensive 
Sohool Series, Fourth Beader (Blackie); the 
Battersea Series of Standard Beading Books for 
Boys, compiled by Evan Daniel, Books V. and 
VI. for Standards V. and VI. (Stanford): Guide 
to tie Choice of Classical Books, by J. B. Mavor, 
second edition (Bell); Vaccination Tracts, Pre¬ 
face and Supplement (W. Young); The Casket, 
by Bichard deHopwas (Tamwortb); Education, 
and What it ought to Consist in (Glasgow: Por- 
teous Bros.); Mr. Swinburne's “Elat Bur¬ 
glary ” on Shakspere, bv F. J. Furnivall 
(Triibner ); Wafer for Nothing, bv Shirley 
Hibberd (Effingham Wilson); Posting-Proofs 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co .); Pages from the 
Autobiography of a Convert to Rome, by W. N. 
(Williams and Norgate) ; Three Sermons, by 
John Morgan (Newmau); Die Skonomische Lage 
der Armenier in der Tiirkei. von Dr. K. Arzruni 
(St. Petersburg); Proceedings of the Boyal 
Artillery Institution, Woolwich, Vol. X., No. 
7 ; Der Gott des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, von 
E. Oelsner (Nutt); &o. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Wb regret to learn that, in consequence of a 
protracted and severe illness, partly due to our 
inhospitable climate. Major A. de Serpa Pinto 
has been compelled to return to Portugal. 
Before his departure he had completed a portion 
of his account of his journey across Africa; but, 
having regard to the impaired state of his health 
and the time that will necessarily be occupied 
in translation, we fear that it will hardly be 
possible for him to publish his work this year. 

Stanford’s Library Map of the World, on 
Mercator’s Projection, and in four large sheets, 
is a useful publication, supplying avast amount 
of information in a clear and perspicuous 
manner. The British possessions stand forth pro¬ 
minently in red; the ocean mail routes and 
submarine telegraphs are shown. The regions 
of trade winds and monsoons are clearly indi¬ 
cated bv tints. Special oare has been devoted 
to a delineation of the ocean currents. Mr. 
Stanford has abandoned the broad belts of our 
ordinary maps, and adopted instead the short 
wavy lines first introduced, we believe, by the 
Hydrographical Office. This method may be 
less showy than the conventional one in use 
hitherto, but, being far more pliant, ifadmits 
of greater accuracy in the delineation, and is 
certainly deserving the preference in all cases 
in which it is desired to give something more 
than the broad faots of oceanic circulation. 
Prof. Nordenskiold’s last map of the north coast 
of Siberia has been utilised, although else¬ 
where we might point out a few sins of omis¬ 
sion or commission hardly to be wondered at 
when we consider the time a work of this kind 
must have been in hand. The nomenclature 
is “popular”— i.e., devoid of system. In the 
Paoific, for instanoe, a preference has, as a rule, 
been given to the names bestowed by European 
navigators. In the case of a map intended for 
popular use this system, or rather want of 
system, has much to recommend it; but we do 
not see why Mr. Stanford should spell Okotsk, 
Nijne, or Iakutsk instead of Okhotsk, Nishni, 
or Yakutsk, which) is )more correct without 
being pedantic. 

Stanford’s Tourist's Map of the Isle of Wight, 
on the scale of one inoh to a mile, will render 
good service to visitors to that delightful island, 
more especially as it is accompanied by thirty 
pages of descriptive letterpress, which supplies 
ample information on all points likely to interest 
the bulk of holiday-makers. 

Peek Dotarquet, who has travelled for 
some time in that part of Western Africa which 
Ijpg to the north of the Orange Biver, is now 


engaged in forming a mission station in Ovampo' 
land, a tract of country to the south of the 
River Ounene between 14° and 18° east longitude. 
Concurrently with the receipt of this news, the 
new number of the French Geographical 
Society’s Bulletin has come to hand, containing 
the first instalment of an account by the Abbe 
Durand of Pore Duparquet’s journeys in South 
Africa based on his own letters. It may also 
be mentioned that the same Bulletin contains 
the Abbd Desgodins’ notes of his journeys 
between Taohionlu and Bathang in Eastern 
Thibet. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar has, we hear, been 
making some attempt to open out the coal region 
in the south of his territory on the mainland. 
The ooal is found on the upper portion of the 
Bovuma River and on its tributary, the Liende; 
but, as the deposits lie to the west of the rapids, 
which are only passable for native canoes, and 
probably 160 miles from the -coast, it is feared 
that they oannot be turned to profitable 
account. 

Just before his departure for Zanzibar last 
spring, the late Dr. Mullens compiled for the 
London Missionary Society an aooount of the 
mission in Central Africa from the letters and 
journals of the missionaries, which he illustrated 
with a portion of Mr. Stanley’s large map, 
corrected by himself according tolater authori¬ 
ties. 

MM. Hachette bt Cie. send us M. Viotor 
Largeau’s work on his travels in the Algerian 
Sahara, entitled Le Pays de Rirha Ouargla: 
Voyage A Rhadamis. The tract of country to 
the exploration of which M. Largeau has for 
some time devoted himself in the face of great 
difficulties lies at the south-east of the French 
Algerian possessions on both sides of the border, 
and we learn from the concluding lines of this 
volume that M. Largeau is contemplating a 
third expedition as soon as he can raise the 
necessary funds, so that there will soon be but 
little left for future travellers to do in that 
quarter. The present work contains several 
illustrations ana a map of the central and 
northern Sahara. The portion of the book 
which is of the greatest general interest is that 
dealing with the present condition of the desert, 
M. Boudaire’s inland sea, and the Trans-Sahara 
Bailway. 

Le Trans-Saharien is the title of a brochure 
published (Paris: Perois) by M. Gazeau de 
Yautibault, president of the commission ap¬ 
pointed by the Paris Sooiety of Commercial 
Geography to deal with the question of a rail¬ 
way across the African desert. 

The Colonial Government of Viotoria have 
just published an excellent large-scale map, 
entitled Continental Australia, which is based 
on the most recent information and materials 
supplied by the Survey Departments of the 
various colonies. On it are shown railways, 
electric telegraph lines, and the routes of over 
forty exploring expeditions between 1817 and 
1878. The late date to which the information is 
brought down will be readily understood when 
we mention that Mr. Yere Barclay’s survey 
last year of the absolutely unknown tract of 
Central Australia between Alice Springs, on 
the overland telegraph line, and the Queens¬ 
land border is laid down in detail. This im¬ 
portant map has been constructed and engraved 
at the Department of Lands and Survey, 
Melbourne, under the direction of Mr. A. J. 
Skene, Surveyor-General of Yiotoria. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Theological Review has a good article by 
Mr. Solly on “ Political Economy for Questions 
of the Day,” denying that the claims of politi¬ 
cal economy to the character of a true scienoe 
are breaking down, but pointing out the possi¬ 


bility and the necessity of good sense and liberal 
judgment in applying its principles to the prac¬ 
tical eoonomic problems of our age. “ Colenso 
on the Pentateuoh ” is now, on its completion, 
reviewed by Mr. Bussell Martineau, his com¬ 
mendation of the work being almostjunreserved, 
with the one important deduction of the bishop’s 
adherence to the traditional view that the 
Elohistio narrative is older than what the 
reviewer calls the “ Jhohistio.” “ Samuel 
Butherford the Covenanter” is not as well 
treated as one might have expected it to be by 
Mr. B. B. Drummond. The title of the article 
indicates its great fault; the real interest and 
importance of Rutherford’s figure does not de¬ 
pend on the part he took in the bitter polemios 
of his time, but on the tender personal piety 
united with this bitter polemical temper, and 
this element in his character the writer seems 
unable, to appreciate. 

The Dublin Review has some good historical 
articles. The best, in a literary sense, is Mr. 
E. M. Clarke’s “ The Age of Dante in the Flo¬ 
rentine Chronicles.” But the most instructive 
to ordinary English readers are the seoond part 
of Mr. Lilly’s “ Eighteenth Century ” and Dr. 
Neville’s “ Theology, Past and Present, at May- 
nooth.” The opponents of Jesuitism and Ultra- 
montanism need to be reminded that the 
alliance of the Jesuits with Louis XIV. was 
only an episode in their history; that before and 
after his time they were generally opposed to 
absolutism, which was, in fact, one of the worst 
of their crimes in the eyes of the English 
Caroline divines; and. again, that the disavowals 
of Ultramontane olaims by the English Roman. 
Catholics of the period of Emancipation were not 
due to their being “ Englishmen (or Irishmen) 
before they were Catholics, but to their being 
brought up under foreign influence—by Galli- 
oans exiled at the Revolution. The paper on 
“Our Elementary Sohools and their Work” 
displays a good sense and liberality of spirit 
whioh raises it to something more than the 
character of a piece <f occasion, 

Piices d'occasion, on the other band, take 
up most of the new number of the Church 
Quarterly Review. The article on “The 
Works and Faith of Pheidias ” is disap¬ 
pointing. It would be profoundly inter¬ 
esting to have Greek religion treated sym¬ 
pathetically, yet from a distinotlv Christian 
point of view ; but the writer, while he has a 
fair knowledge of the history of Greek art, has 
neither the literary nor the philosophic power 
required to treat his subjeot adequately. And 
the articles on “ Diocesan Synods ” and “ The 
Doctrine of the Fathers on the Beal Presen oe ” 
are the work of men who have learnt noth ing 
and forgotten nothing sinoe the days of the 
Oxford Tracts, though the former at least shows 
research. 


OBITUARY. 

The sad news that Canon Ashwell was lying 
seriously ill at Chichester was quickly followed 
by the announcement of his death on me 23rd of 
October at the comparativelyearly age of fifty- 
three. Arthur Bawson Ashwell entered himself 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1843, but 
migrated to Oaiu* College in 1846 on obtaining 
a foundation scholarship in that sooiety. In 
the following year he attained to the distinction 
of being fifteenth wrangler, and in due course 
was admitted to the degree of B.A After 
holding several unimportant curacies, he was 
appointed in 1851 Viee-prinoipal of Ht. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea. He oocupied this subordinate 
post for a very short time, and in 1853 became 
the Principal of the Oxford Diocesan Training 
College at Oulham. Daring his residence in the 
diocese of Oxford Mr. Ashwell published a 
Report on the Inspection of Schools (I860) and a 
pleasing address on Schoolrmstert’ Studies (I860), 
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He resigned this appointment in 1862 on being 
licensed to the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, 
Conduit Street. 'While resident in London he 
published a collection of Forms of Morning 
and Evening Prayer for Parochial Schools 
(1863), and a series of sermons entitled 
God in His Work and Nature. From 1865 
to 1870 he held the post of prinoipal of the 
training college at Durham, and in the latter 
year was drawn away by the present Bishop of 
Chichester to hold a similar position in the 
Southern city, accompanied by a residentiary 
canonry in the oathedral. In 1877 Canon Ash- 
well preached a oourse of Septuageeima lectures 
at Ail Saints’, Margaret Street, which were in 
the same year collected and published by 
Mozleys. He contributed several sermons to 
Mr. Edmund Fowle's volumes of Plain Preaching, 
and delivered at the church of St. James, 
Piccadilly, in the winter of 1875-76, a lecture 
on the Theologica Oermanica, which was after¬ 
wards included with the other lectures delivered 
in the same church in the volume of Companions 
for the Devout Life. Canon Ashwell was a con¬ 
tributor to the Quarterly Review and to other 
periodicals, and continued until his death to be 
responsible for the editorial supervision of the 
Church Quarterly Review, he was likewise to 
be the editor of the new Literary Churchman. 
The first volume of his Life of Bishop Wilberforoe 
held the place of honour in the long list of 
Mr. Murray’s announcements for the present 
season whioh appeared in the Times of last 
Saturday. 

Ms. John Blackwood, editor of Slackioood’s 
Maganne, died at Strathtyrum House, near St. 
Andrews, on the 29th ult., in his sixty-third 
year. 

Dr. David Johnston, a physician retired 
from praotioe, and long residing m the midst of 
tiie literary society of Bath, died at 13 Marl- 
borough Buildings in that oity, on the 17th 
ult., after a week’s illness. Dr. Johnston was 
a gentleman of considerable learning, endowed 
with a keen enthusiasm for classical studies. 
He was one of the many Englishmen who have 
ventured upon translating Dante’s Inferno. His 
version appeared at Bath in 1867. Three years 
ago he printed at Bath, for private circulation, a 
translation into English of Corneille’s play of 
Polyeuete. In October of the same year he col¬ 
lected and edited, for presentation to his friends, 
all the translations whioh have appeared in our 
language of the famous verses addressed by the 
Emperor Hadrian to his soul and uttered by the 
Emperor just before his death. In this volume 
(Hadrianus Moriens : Translations, Literal and 
Free, of the Dying Hadrian’s Address to his 
Soul) were inoluded translations by ninety-eight 
living writers, which Dr. Johnston had obtained 
from his wide circle of literary acquaintances. 
He married in 1837, Anna, the seoond daughter 
of the late Joseph Carne, F.B.S. 

The distinguished Bussian historian, Prof. 
S. M. Solavief, died at Moscow on October 16. 
He was a native of that oity, having been bom 
there in 1820. When a student at the uni¬ 
versity, his favourite studies were historical, 
and during a subsequent three years’ residence 
abroad he devoted himself specially to researches 
connected with the history of .Russia. A dis¬ 
sertation on The Relations between the Princes of 
the House of Riurik led to his appointment, 
first as extraordinary, and then as ordinary 
Professor of Bussian History at the University 
of Moscow. The first volume of his great 
work, The History of Russia from the Most 
Ancient Times, appeared in 1861. During its 
composition he from time to time communicated 
to the Sovremennik and Otechestvenniya Zapiski 
articles embodying the result of his researches 
into specially interesting epochs of national 
history. His aim was, as he expresses it, “ not 
ft bre$k up Bussian history into sections 


and periods, but to unite these together; not 
to separate its elements, but to exhibit them in 
their mutual relations.’’ In this way he con¬ 
sistently maintains the strict continuity of his 
subjeot, providing the reader, for the first time, 
with a clue to guide him through what Karamzin 
has oalled the “ dark forest ” of Bussian history. 

We regret to record the death, in the General 
Hospital of Munich, of Ferdinand Kurnberger, 
a most original and remarkable author, too little 
known beyond the oonfines of Germany. His 
most important work was a novel, Der Amerika~ 
miide, the hero of which was the unfortunate 
poet Lenau. He has also written dramas, be¬ 
side novelettes and essays sparkling with wit, 
though full of biting cynicism. 

The death is likewise announced of Dr. 
Ludwig Spaoh, Director of the Publio Archives 
at Strassburg, and hon. professor in the uni- 
versity; of Mr. 0. P. Edison, nephew of the great 
American inventor, aged twenty-four; of Dr. 
Eugen Diihring, author of theKritische Oesehichte 
der allgemeinen Prindpien der Mechanik, &c.; 
i and of Emilio Frullani, the Florentine poet. 


THE HITTITES IN ASIA MINOR. 

Queen's College, Oxford: Oct. 28, 1879. 

I find I have been led into error by Mr. 
Spiegelthal as regards the discovery of what we 
may term the seoond pseudo-Sesostris in the 
Pass of Karabel. It was discovered as far back 
as June 1875 by Mr. Carl Humann, who has 
been superintending the German excavations at 
Pergamos this summer; and the discovery was 
described by Prof. OurtiuB in the Archdologieche 
Zeitung for 1875, pp. 50, 61, as well as by 
Dr. Hyde Clarke in the Athenaeum of October 
16, 1875, pp. 616, 617. The drawing of the 
figure, however, inserted in the ArchOologische 
Zeitung is not correct, nor does the old road run 
along the east side of the stream as there 
stated. On the contrary, I found clear traces 
of it on the western side of the stream, between 
the water and the monolith on which the figure 
is oarved. As the base of the niche in which 
the figure stands is not more than a foot above 
the level of the old road, it would naturally 
strike the attention of a passer-by in the age of 
Herodotus. 

I am sorry that I did not examine more 
oarefully the niohe I found cut in the rook 
between the first pssudo-Sesostris and the 
tumulus I discovered at the entrance of the 
pass, on the next ridge but one to that on which 
the tumulus stands. I now think that the 
niche may have been out to receive a Hittite 
inscription similar to the one found by Perrot 
at Pterium (Boghaz Keai), and that traces of 
the characters may possibly be still deteoted. 

However this may be, the characters accom¬ 
panying the first pseudo-Sesostris prove beyond 
question that the Hittites onoe penetrated as far 
as Lydia and the shores of the Aegean, as stated 
in my letter to the Academy of August 16. 
Visitors to the British Museum may see precisely 
the same characters on the two monuments 
brought this summer from Jerablua or Car- 
chenush, the ancient Hittite oapital. Two 
figures, almost identical with the two at Karabel, 
were discovered by Perrot sculptured on a rock 
at Ghiaur-Kalessi, nine hours to the south¬ 
west of Angora, and near the villages of 
Hoiaja and Kara-omerlu. The rook on whioh 
they are carved forms part of a prehistoric 
fortress whose “ Cyclopean ” walls are identical 
in their structure with those of Pterium. As 
M. Perrot remarks, this fortress would have 
commanded the old road from Anoyra to 
Pessinus by Gordium. 

Besides the two Hittite monuments discovered 
by Mr. Davis in Lycaonia, mentioned in my 
letter of August 16,1 heard from Mr. Edward 
Calvert at Constantinople of another similar 
monument in the same looality near Frahtin, 


a village whioh does not seem to be very distant 
from Ibreez, or Ivris (as the name is also 
written). Some years ago Mr. Calvert was 
informed by a native pedlar of a sculpture on 
the rook he had seen in this neighbourhood, con¬ 
sisting of three figures in bas-relief. The largest 
of these stood on the right in a peaked tiara 
and shoes with turned-up ends; facing it were 
two smaller figures on the left. The sculpture 
was accompanied by hieroglyphs, one or two 
of which Mr. Calvert fortunately remembered, 
and enabled me -to determine their Hittite 
origin. 

Perrot’s photographs and drawings satis¬ 
factorily settle the Hittite character of the 
sculptures and other remains at Eyuk. near 
Boghaz KeuL Among the figures here deline¬ 
ated is a man with a monkey, which reminds us 
of one of the Assyrian bas-reliefs from Nimrud. 
This represents a captive of Assur-natsir-pal, 
dressed m a peaked tiara and shoes with turned- 
up toes, followed by an attendant who wears 
similar shoes and is carrying two monkeys. 
Monkeys are also represented on the Blaok 
Obelisk of Shalmaneser, associated with tribute- 
bearers who wear the distinctive tiara and 
pointed shoes. The epigraph states that they 
were brought from Muzri, whioh, in spite of 
Gutsohmidt’s doubts, I must still persist in 
localising in Western Armenia. 

The proper names of the Hittites found in 
the Assyrian inscriptions agree with those of 
the neighbouring tribes of Cilicia and Cappadocia 
as well as with those of the undeciphered 
Vannic inscriptions. I believe, therefore, that 
the Hittites wereethnologioally and linguistically 
related to the surrounding nations, whether 
Mmnians, Moschi, Tibarem, Samalli, Patenai, 
Comagenians, or Cilicians, and that a similar 
culture prevailed among them alL The “ white 
Syrians” of Cappadooia were really Hittites 
from Northern Syria, and not the Semitio 
Arameans of the same diatriot. They pushed 
their conquests westward bv two roads, the one 
followed by Kroesus when he marched against 
Kyrus, which passed through Pessinus, Ancyra, 
and Pterium, and the other through the Oilician 
Gates by Iconium—the road, in fact, afterwards 
traversed by Xenophon and the Ten Thousand. 
Both roads met in Sardes. The Hittites brought 
with them the worship of the Assyrian Aphrodite, 
and legends of the Amazons, the ministers of 
the goddess, sprang up in their footsteps. Can 
Omphale be the Hittite name of the great 
Asiatic deity P 

However this may be, the Hittites would 
seem to be the missing link between the art and 
culture of Assyria and those of Lydia and the 
Aegean. While, on the one hand, we may com¬ 
pare the forms of the bull and lion copied by 
Perrot at Eyuk (plate 67) with those found on 
objeots from Mykenae and Spata, we may, on the 
other hand, oompare the general character of all 
the Hittite sculptures with that of the bas- 
reliefs from Nineveh. How far the artistio 
influence of the Hittites extended we shall 
perhaps learn when the remains of the old 
Lydian oapital find an excavator. 

A. H. Sayoe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

GRIFFITH ROBERTS’S WELSH GRAMMAR. 

6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W. : Oot. 25, 1879. 

If the belief that Italy gave birth to the first 
systematic treatise on the language of the 
hards and Druids requires confirmation (see p. 
304 of the Academy of this week), this is 
supplied by a book I possess, and which I 
believe to be quite unknown. 

The author of this little work, whose title is 
not to be found in William Rowlands’s Cambrian 
Bibliography , is Griffith Roberts, who is also the 
author of the Welsh Grammar. His name, 
“ Gruphydd fab Ehobert,” or “ Griffith son of 
Robert,” appears at the beginning of his dedi-, 
catory letter to M. Morys Clynoc. and the 
title of the book is Athrawaeth Orutnogawl, 
&o., or “ Christian Instruction,” &o. The place 
where this small octavo pamphlet was printed 
is clearly stated, firstly, at the end of the dedi¬ 
cation, by these words: “ O dref, Fylen, noswyl 
8 . Nicolas,” or, “ From home, Milan, eve of St. 
Nicholas; ” and, seoondly, at the end of the 
last page, by the following: “ Tmylen, 1568, 
dywgwyl S. Nicolas," or, “At Milan, 1568, 
festival of St. Nioholas.” 

This small work oontains seventy-one pages, 
eight of which are not numbered, and both its 
type and orthography are identical with those 
of the Grammar above mentioned, and printed 
at Milan, notwithstanding the name “ Mylen ” 
does not appear in it. The letters dd, ff, 11, 
and ro are in fact replaced, in both works, by the 
underdotted d, 1, «, and bv the ph. 

Loitis-Lucien Bonaparte. 


A BURNS DISCOVERY. 

Middle Temple: Oot. 28, 1879. 

The Rev. William N. Dodds, chaplain to the 
Crichton Royal Institution, Dumfries, has in his 
possession an odd volume of an edition of the 
works of Sterne, published in Dublin in 1779, 
which was once the property of Robert Burns. 
On the margin of its pages are annotations, 
some in ink and some in pencil, but all unmis- 
takeably in the poet’s handwriting. A few 
are fresh evidences that Bums occasionally 
“thought aloud” in commonplace—for example, 
“ Whim enters deeply into the composition 
of human nature—particularly of genius," 
and “ the more love in a woman’s com¬ 
position, the more soul she has.” Here, 
however, “ anent,” as the Scotch used to say, 
Count Gleichen’s happiness with his two wives, 
is a conceit—and something more—“Query: Is 
love like a suit of ribbons, that one cannot share 
it among womankind without lessening the 
quantity each should have ? ” 

Byron’s view of excessive alooholisation, 

“ Man being reasonable, must get drunk ; 

The best of life is but intoxication,” 
may now be compared with Burns’s, for he has 
expressed it thus— 

“ I love drinking now and then. It defecates the 
standing pool of thought. A man perpetually in the 
aroxysms and fevers of inebriety is like a half- 
rowned, stupid wretch condemned to labour un¬ 
ceasingly in water; but a now and then tribute to 


Bacchus is like the cold bath, bracing and in¬ 
vigorating.—R. B.” 

Mr. William McHwraith, a Dumfries admirer 
of the poet, who has made these annotations 
publio, deserves the thanks of two sections of 
Burasians—of the men who, with Mr. Carlyle, 
give him the special licence accorded to all 
Titans, and of the other people who, like 
“R. L. S.” in this month's number of the 
Comhill Magazine, ask us to notioe that his feet 
were “ of clay," and that he was a “ professional 
Don Juan." William Wallace. 


THE ANCIENT REMAINS AT BOUNARBASHI. 

64 Lincoln’! Inn Fields: Oot. 2), 1S79. 

Prof. Sayce, in his letters from Smyrna, 
refers to the “fragment of Cyclopean wall ”,at 
Bounarbashi as having the marks of a pick on 
the stones, this proving their Hellenic character, 
and finally disposing of the old acropolis at 
that place with regard to any claim it might 
have to rank as the Homeric Ilium. What the 
professor says is perfectly true in relation to 
the long wall on the north side of the hill, but 
I would submit that it is not so if applied to 
the fragment of wall at the south-west comer. 
Here the stones show no more evidenoe of having 
had a tool applied to them than those of Tiryns 
or Mycenae. Like the walls at these places, 
this has large interstices between the stones, 
these being in some parts filled up by small 
fragments similar to what is found in the 
older Cyclopean walls. The largest block is 
about four feet in its longest dimensions. The ex¬ 
istence of this pieoe of masonry points to another 
and a very opposite conclusion to that whioh has 
been based on the later portion of the remains 
at this ancient acropolis. In the Illustrated 
London News of the 30th of Maroh 1878 may 
be seen a sketch of this part of the walls whioh 
resulted from my visit. Consul von Hahn, who 
explored the acropolis in 1864, also gives a 
sketch of the south-west comer. He adds his 
opinion that “ theold walls on the south-west 
corner of Balidagh make it possible that the forti¬ 
fied place existing here reaches back to pre¬ 
historic or prehomeric times, while, on the other 
hpnd, the absence of coins of a date later than 
the seoond century B.c. shows that it had not 
been inhabited after that time ”—(p. 24). 

I might also remark that the use by Prof. 
Sayce of the word ‘ ‘ fragment ” leaves the reader 
with rather an indefinite idea. I have stood on 
the Great Wall of China, andif I used that as my 
mental standard I might describe all other 
walls as fragmentary. According to von Hahn’s 
plan, the later wall of Hellenic masonry is 
represented as extending over a space of 
something like 400 or 500 feet; and in some 
places, if memory serves me, portions about five 
feet in height still remain. As this and other 
efforts at the depreciation of Bounarbashi mean 
the exaltation of Hissarlik, I may again make 
reference to Consul von Hahn’s plan, where it 
will be seen that the acropolis at Balidagh 
extended to over 600 feet, thus showing that 
its size was, if anything, rather larger than the 
lately explored so-called Pergamus of Hissarlik. 

Although I have found myself in the mflie 
of this modem war of Troy, I have declared 
myself as being neither a Bounarbashite 
nor a Hissarlikite. Having visited the Troad, 
and read a few of the works relating to 
the subject, the tendency in my mind is to 
agree with those who think that neither of 
the rival sites will ever be made to agree with the 
tale of Homer. The author of the Iliad was 
neither a surveyor, an archaeologist, nor 
even a special correspondent, whose professed 
duty would be to supply accurate infor¬ 
mation. The rhapsodists who evolved the 
story were popular performers, who recited or 
sang tho piece as the drama of the period, and 
the details were xio doubt adapted to the neces- 
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sary conditions of the profession. I hare lately 
had a personal experience which suggests how 
matters of this kind would be treated. In 
November last I witnessed the operations con¬ 
nected with the taking of Ali Musjid in the 
Khyber Pass. Sinoe my return home I 
have seen a newspaper account of how this 
event was represented to a publio audience in 
Baikes’ Hall Gardens at Blackpool. The 
manager of that place becomes in this case the 
Homer of the event, and his treatment with a 
view to the audience and the means at his 
command is, I think, valuable as an illustration. 
If his tale should ohance to be the only one 
left of the taking of Ali Musjid some two 
thousand years hence, the questions of topo¬ 
graphy and history connected with it will 
be very doubtful indeed. This Iliad of our 
own day at Baikes’ Hall begins with a repre¬ 
sentation of “the tented field in the Khyber 
Pass,” where “Highland dances” are given, 
and the Sootch song, “ Com Rigs are Bonnie,” 
is sung—all this in defiance of the fact that 
there were no Highland troops in Sir Samuel 
Browne’s oolumn. “ The night scene is splen¬ 
did,” while “the bugles sing truce, the night 
clouds lower,” and “ sheeted lightning plays 
among the hills.” Here, as a contrast to 
all this, I may mention that our only 
night in the Khyber Pass before entering 
Ali Musjid was spent without tents, every 
one sleepmg on the bare ground, all calm 
and quiet; but as no one had any covering 
beyond what he carried, the cold was something 
to be remembered. Instead of the wily Afghan 
bolting from the fort, which was what really 
took place, a night attack is thrown into the 
performance. Then comes a grand review 
“with the salute to General Sir Samuel 
Browne,” after which the troops all maroh 
forward, the “artillery drawn by elephants.” 
In this last bit of detail our Homer is so 
far faithful to accuraoy, for a moment at least, 
but he marches the whole force up to “ the 
foot of the frowning eyrie-like fort of Ali 
Musjid,” and the battle begins, and suoh a 
battle according to the description—all 
ending in the “lurid flame of war!” If Sir 
Samuel Browne should ever visit Baikes’ Hall 
Gardens, I am sure he will feelvery “small” when 
he sees what he ought to have done. If such 
travesties can take plaoe in our own day, what, 
it might be asked, were the rules by which the 
rhapsodista in the past constructed their pieces ? 
I fear that for the future, when I read strained 
efforts to make Bounarbashi or Hissarlik agree 
with Homer, Ali Musjid and Baikes’ Hall 
Gardens will be recalled to memory. 

William Simpson. 


THE GABOON DIALECTS. 

Pari*: Oct. 33, 1879. 

I read in Mr. W. Webster’s review of a 
recent book by M. Luchaire (Academy, 
October 25, p. 306) that “ the Gascon dialects 
have been hitherto strangely neglected by those 
who have worked the Provencal and Langue- 
dooian idioms with care.” Allow me to say, in 
contradiction to this rather sweeping statement, 
that the South-Western dialects of Franoe, in 
their modern form, have been studied in various 
books, among which it will be sufficient to 
mention M. Hespy’s well-known Qram.ma.ire 
btarnaise ; (2) that, in their mediaeval form, the 
same dialects, or at least some of them, have 
been described and characterised with some 
acouracy before the publication of M. Luchaire’s 
book—see, for instance, Romania, III. 433-42 
(1874), V. 367-72 (1876). Paul Mbyeb. 

WHITSUNDAY, WITSUNDAY. 

Taylor Institution, Oxford: Oct. 2S, 1879. 

May I be permitted to vindicate the original 
form and meaning of Whitsunday with an h. 


and to point out that in Anglo-Saxon “ Hwitan 
Sunnandseg ” by no means represented exactly 
our Whitsunday or Day of Pentecost, but de¬ 
noted most probably the first Sunday after 
Easter,called “ Dominica in Albis” ? The same 
first Sunday after Easter, as deserves to be noticed 
here, is still called by the Roman Catholics in 
the South of Germany “ Weisser Sonntag,” 
being devoted to the confirmation of the girls, 
who then appear at church in white gar¬ 
ments. As soon as this name was transferred 
by the English Church from the first Sun¬ 
day after Easter to the Day of Pentecost, 
it could not but lose its first sense and assume 
its actual meaning. The reason why the name 
of Whitsunday was applied to Penteoost seems 
to have been satisfactorily given by Prof. Earle 
in his edition of the Saxon Chronicles. “ Pen¬ 
tecost,” he remarks, “ being a few weeks later 
in the year was preferable in our climate for 
baptism; and accordingly it bore away the 
name of White, whioh Continental practice 
had associated with Eastertide ”—(c/. p. 347). 

H. Kbebs. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR. NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. 3, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

Tuesday, Not. 4, 8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ Excava¬ 
tions and Discoveries in Assyria," by Hormuzd Rassam ; 
“ Le Ddcret de Ptah Totunen en Favour de Rambfes II. et 
de Ramses III.," by E. Naville. 

Wednesday, Nov. 5, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Anatomy," 
I., by J. M ar s hal l . 

8 p.m. Geological: 44 On the Probable Tem¬ 
perature of the Primordial Ocean of our Globe,” by R. 
Mallet; “ On the Skull of Argillornis longipennit, Ow.," 
by Prof. R. Owen ; “ On the Fish-Remains found in the 
Cannel Goal in the Middle Goal-Measures of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire," by J. W. Davis. 

Thursday, Nov. 6, 8 p.m. Linnean: “ On the Origin of the 
(so-called) Soorpoid Cyme," by the Rot. G. Henslow; 
** Instinots and Emotions in Fish,” by Dr. F. Day : “ On 
the Development of the Vegetable Embryo," by H. M. 
Ward. 

Fxiday,^No^ 7^8^ p.m. Royal Academy : “ Anatomy,’ * n., 

8 p.m. Philological: 41 On the Oldest English Texts," 
by H. Sweet. 

SATuaDAY. Nov. 8.3 p.m. Physical: " On a Standard Cell 
by Gapt. R. Y. Armstrong, R.E. 


SCIENCE. 

The Electrical Researches of the Honourable 
Henry Cavendish, F.R.S. Edited from 
the original MSS. in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., by J. Clerk 
Maxwell, F.R.S. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 


to other men of science is shown by the 
external history of electricity.” 

The only two papers he published were 
entitled “An Attempt to explain Some of 
the Principal Phenomena of Electricity by 
Means of an Elastic Fluid ” and “An Account 
of Some Attempts to imitate the Effects of 
the Torpedo by Electricity,” in 1771 and 
1776 respectively, both communicated to the 
Royal Society and printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions. Beside these, however, he left 
behind him a number of MS. essays on mathe¬ 
matical and experimental electricity, which 
were entrusted by the Earl of Burlington to 
the late Sir William Snow Harris. The 
latter, who makes several references to them 
in his work on Frictional Electricity published 
in 1867, did not live to edit the MSS. them¬ 
selves. At the instance of Sir William 
Thomson (who had been struck by the mar¬ 
vellous accuracy of some of Cavendish’s 
experimental results communicated to him 
by Sir William Snow Harris) and other men 
of science, the Duke of Devonshire placed 
the MSS. in the hands of Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell for publication. 

The volume before us, an octavo of over 
500 pages, contains, beside the hitherto un¬ 
published matter left behind by Cavendish 
and reprints of the two published papers 
mentioned above, an Introduction by the 
editor, and a quantity of Notes occupying 
ninety pages at the end of the book. In the 
Introduction we have some biographical 
matter, followed by a clear and sufficiently 
detailed account of Cavendish’s electrical 
writings, while the Notes form a most im¬ 
portant and valuable part of the volume, and 
make us rejoice that the work has fallen into 
the hands of so competent and, at the same 
time, so sympathetic an editor. The principal 
subjects of investigation in Cavendish’s re¬ 
searches are here discussed seriatim, and the 
mathematical theory in most cases given. 
By comparing his experimental results with 
the numbers deduced from modern theory, 
the editor makes clear to us the wonderful 
precision and accuracy of Cavendish’s experi¬ 
ments and the precautions he must have been 


Though seventy years have elapsed sinoe the 
death of Henry Cavendish, and a century 


always careful to take. 

The leading idea ^which distinguishes the 


since his principal electrical researches were electrical researches of Cavendish from those 


carried out, we learn now, for the first time, 
what many of them were about, and we learn. 


of his predecessors and contemporaries is in 
the introduction of the phrase, “ degree of 


what many of them were about, and we learn, the introduction ol the phrase, “ degree ot 
also, how profound and accurate the whole of electrification,” with a clear scientific defi- 
his electrical work was. Though he appears nition, which shows that it is precisely 
to have taken an active part in the evening equivalent to what we now call poten- 


meetings of the 
temporaries were 


Royal Society, his con- 
ignorant alike of the 


tial. He measured it by means of an 
electrometer consisting of two pith balls sus- 


methods of research he employed and of the pended by linen threads, Henly’s electro- 


important laws he had succeeded in demon¬ 
strating. Cavendish cared more for investiga 


meter and Bennett’s gold leaf electrometer 
not having been at that time introduced. To 


tion than publication. He would undertake— bim is entirely due the idea of the capacity 
in the solitude of his laboratory in Great °f a conductor as a subject of investigation, 
Marlborough Street—“ the most laborious nothing of the kind being found in the writings 


researches in order to clear up a difficulty 
which no one hut he could appreciate or was 


of Coulomb or any other of his contemporaries. 
His unit of capacity was that of a sphere 12*1 


even aware of, and we cannot doubt that the inches in diameter, made of paste-hoard, and 
result of his enquiries, when successful, gave covered with tin-foil. This globe has addi- 
him a certain degree of satisfaction. But it tional historical interest from the fact that it 
did not excite in him that desire to communi- formed part of the apparatus by which he 
cate the discovery to others which, in the established that the force of electric repulsion 
case of ordinary men of science, generally varies inversely as the square of the distance, 
assures the publication of their results. How He made for himself, besides, a set of “ Leyden 
completely these researches remained unknown vials,” which consisted of glass plates with 


vials,” which consisted of glass plates with 
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circular coatings of tin-foil, one on each side. 
With these he formed a graduated series of 
condensers of known capacity, such as is now 
recognised as the most important apparatus 
in electrostatio measurements, and which 
enabled him to measure the capacity of 
every piece of his apparatus, from the little 
wire which he used to connect his coated 
plates up to his battery of forty-nine jars. 
When he spoke of a conductor containing so 
many “ inches of electricity," he referred to 
the diameter of a sphere having the same 
capacity as the conductor. His inches of 
electricity are, therefore, directly comparable 
with our modern measurements, our unit of 
capacity being that of a sphere one centimetre 
in radius. 

In note 13, Prof. Maxwell discusses the 
mathematical problem of the electrical capa¬ 
city of a long narrow cylinder, and gives a 
formula which he applies to certain cases 
investigated experimentally by Cavendish. 
These are some of the results :— 


Capacity by formula. 

5- 668 

6- 775 
6-007 


Al measured by 
Oarendifth. 

6-669 
5 754 
6-044 


One cannot fail to be struck by the remark¬ 
able agreement of the calculated and measured 
values. 

Cavendish made some investigations on the 
influence of the substance separating the 
coatings of a condenser, and not only an¬ 
ticipated Faraday’s discovery of the specific 
inductive capacity of different substances, but 
measured its numerical value in several sub¬ 
stances. He noticed that the apparent capa¬ 
city of a glass condenser was greater when 
it continued charged a good while than when 
it was charged and discharged immediately, 
a phenomenon called “ eleetric absorption ” 
by Faraday ; and he studied also the effect of 
temperature on the capacity of a plate of 
rosin. 

At the same time that these experiments 
on electrical capacity were in progress, 
Cavendish was conducting another course of 
experiments on electric resistance, a knowledge 
of which now, for the first time, comes to 
light. It is almost incredible that, without 
galvanometer or standards of resistance, he 
should have measured the conducting powers 
for electricity of such substances as iron, sea¬ 
water, rain-water, and distilled water. Yet 
such is the case, and with results not far from 
the truth. When in his paper on the Torpedo, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, he stated 
that iron wire conducts 400 million times 
better than rain or distilled water, his bare 
statement (for he never divulged the method 
by which this result was obtained) was 
accepted at once, such was his reputation 
for scientific accuracy. We learn now that 
his galvanometer was his own body. To 
compare the intensity of two currents he 
caused both to pass through his body, and 
estimated, by the sensations he felt in his 
wrist and elbows, which of the two shocks 
was the more powerful. The source of 
electricity in these researches consisted of one 
or more Leyden jars of known capacity charged 
to a known “ degree of electrification.” Prof. 
Clerk Maxwell remarks with regard to this:— 


“ The accuracy whioh Cavendish attained in the 


discrimination of the intensity of shocks is truly 
marvellous, whether we j udge by the consistency 
of his results with each other or whether w e 
compare them with the latest results obtained 
with the aid of the galvanometer, and with all 
the precautions which experience has shown to 
be necessary in measuring the resistance of 
electrotytes. ’ 

The recent investigations of Eohlrausch 
have taught us that the electrical resistance 
of water is enormously diminished by the 
presence of a ' minute trace of impurity. 
Exposure to the air of a laboratory for a few 
minutes is sufficient to spoil it for a deter¬ 
mination of resistance. Cavendish, with the 
imperfect appliances at his disposal, had 
shown that the resistance of pump-water was 
four and one-sixth times less than that of 
rain-water, and that of rain-water 2 4 times 
less than that of distilled water. He also 
noticed that the resistance of a liquid 
diminishes as the temperature rises, and even 
measured the variation in the case of a solu¬ 
tion of common salt. This, indeed, is charac¬ 
teristic of all Cavendish’s work—he never 
merely observed a phenomenon. With him 
science was measurement, and with such 
knowledge and skill were his experiments 
conducted as to lead him to results at whose 
accuracy we are at this day lost in wonder 
and admiration. A. W. Reimold. 


THE HEW TESTAMENT OE THE STOCKHOLM 
“ GIGAS.” 

Die Apostelgeschichte uni die Offenbarung 
Johannis in einer alien Lateinischen Ueber- 
setzung aus dem “ Oigas librorum ” auf der 
koniglichen Bibliothek zu Stockholm: zum 
ersten Mai herausgegeben von Johannes 
Belsbeim, nebst einer Vergleinhung der 
iibrigen neutestamentlichen Bucher, etc. 
(Christiania : P. T. Mailings.) 

Mb. John Belsheim, the Norwegian scholar, 
to whom we owe the valuable edition of the 
Gospels from the Codex Aureus of .Stockholm, 
has this year presented us with another, and 
in some respects more important, work of the 
same kind. 

There is in the Royal Library at Stockholm 
an immense MS., which, when open, covers 
about a square yard of surface, and requires 
two or three men to lift it, a very “ Gigas 
librorum ”—the name by which it is usually 
called. It consists of 309 leaves of thick 
parchment, probably of asses’ skin, and con¬ 
tains the Old Testament, the Antiquities and 
Jewish Wars of Josephus, the Origines of 
Isidore, a medical work of Johannicius 
Johannes Alexandrinus, the New Testament, a 
curious picture of the devil, Cosmas’ Bohemian 
Chronicle (f 1125), a Calendar, and other 
miscellaneous matter. 

It belonged, as far back as we can trace its 
history, to a small Benedictine monastery at 
Fodlazic, in Bohemia; and tradition (no 
doubt connected with the picture just men¬ 
tioned) asserts that it was written in one 
night, with the devil’s help, by an imprisoned 
monk. Several notices in the Calendar enable 
us to fix the date of its transcription pretty 
decisively to the period between 1224 and 
1239. From Podlazic it passed to the more 
wealthy community of Braunau, and late in 
the sixteenth century it was taken to Prague, 


from whence it was carried off by the Swedes 
as part of their spoils in the last year of the 
Thirty Years’ War (1648). Since then it 
has been in its present home. 

A manuscript like this of the thirteenth 
century, however remarkable in appear¬ 
ance, does not at first sight eeem very 
promising as a treasure-house of Qld-Lstin 
texts. It is true indeed (as Mr. Belsheim 
remarks), that ths Codex Colbertinus of the 
eleventh century contains the four Gospels, 
mainly in an Old-Latin version, and the rest 
of the New Testament in a later text. The 
example of the Codex Claromontanus in the 
Vatican, though curious, is not so true a 
parallel. The Gigas is remarkable, however, 
as being much later than the Codex Colber¬ 
tinus ; and shows that we must not give up 
our search for such materials till all MSS., 
however late, have been examined. It con¬ 
tains the Acts in a version which is decidedly 
not Hieronymian, and a text of the Apoca¬ 
lypse which, though less unique, presents 
many curious features. The rest of the 
New Testament is vulgate, with a certain 
number of earlier readings, especially perhaps 
in St. Mark. 

The text of the Acts is the most interesting 
portion of this volume, inasmuch as it differs 
largely from any previously known existing 
in MS. It seems from internal evidence that 
the convent of Podlazic only possessed St. 
Jerome’s version of the other books of the New 
Testament, and that the scribe at first left a 
space for the Aots hoping to fill it in after¬ 
wards, but was not able to do so. This is a 
fair inference from the fact that the latter 
portion of the Acts, from chapter xxi. onwards, 
has many more abbreviations than the rest of 
the New Testament, and that rather more 
than chapter xxviii. is written on a slip of 
parchment inserted between two of the ordi¬ 
nary leaves. 

Mr. Belsheim has not devoted much time 
to the examination of the text, but implies 
rather loosely that it is the same version as 
the Latin of the Codex Bezae (d) and Codex 
Laudianus (e). But, so far as I have been 
able to gather from a partial collation, it 
differs more from them than from the 
Vulgate, while it is very far from being a 
vulgate text. It is, so far as I can judge, 
the version used by Lucifer Calaritanus, 
with such differences as there are between 
two MSS. Of different families. This 
opinion is founded on a collation of all the 
passages quoted by Lucifer (a considerable 
number), and a comparison of a passage of 
eighteen verses (chapter v. 12-29) with 
Codices d and e and the printed Vulgate. In 
this passage there are 290 words: Lucifer differs 
from the Gigas (y) in nineteen words (in¬ 
cluding transpositions) ; the Vulgate in 115; e 
in 125 ; and d in 155. This numerical com¬ 
parison may, of course, be rather misleading 
if used by itself as a criterion; for the 
character of the Greek text from which y is 
translated is nearer that of D and E than it 
is to the Greek text used by St. Jerome. On 
the other hand, in verbal structure it re¬ 
sembles the version current in the Church, on 
which his revision was founded, more than d 
and e do. It is, in fact, in my opinion, an 
unrevised text of the Aots of the same type 
aa the Codex Veroellensis of the Gospels, and 
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I believe the first of the kind which has ever 
been published. It is far more unlike the 
Vulgate than the Selden Acts is, which is 
simply St. Jerome’s revision with a number 
of old readings scattered through it. 

Its agreement with Lucifer may be seen in 
such readings as “ barihesn (bariesuban L) 
quod interpret dtur paratus,” xiii. 6 (a curious 
gloss, arising from a confusion of ’EAv/ras 
and tToipos, which is also found in Codex 
Demidovianus; cf. D and d, v. 8) ; “ praedi- 
cant teotam, quam non licet nobis recipere,” 
xvi. 21 (also in Codex Toletanus); and “reg- 
num domini ihesu ,” xx. 25, which is, I believe, 
found in no other known authority. But 
these are only specimens of a verbal identity, 
sometimes extending without the slightest 
variation for several verses, but more often 
exhibiting a substantial agreement under a 
number of minor differences. 

The text of the Apocalypse has less claim 
to be considered a distinct version, though it 
has a large number of variations both from 
the Vulgate and the text of Primasius as 
given by Sabatier. Among these must be 
noticed the constant use of sedes for thrown 
to which Mr. Belsheim draws attention in his 
Preface, p. xix. The phrase “calcat lazam 
vini,” xix. 15, is ourious. I conjecture that 
lazam is a secondary corruption of LACUco 
(locum, Iren., iv. 20), being first misread 
LACIAOD (laciatn), and then pronounced with 
a 8 ibilant sound. Perhaps those conversant 
with Bohemian Latin may be able to point 
out some analogies to this process. 

The rest of the New Testament is repre¬ 
sented by a collation with Tisohendorfs edition 
of 1864. If this is made correctly (as there 
is every reason to believe), the Gigas has 
many excellent readings. I have collected 
the following ex silentio :— 

Luke x. 30— suscipiens autem Jesus dixit 
(not euspiciens). 

John vi. 23—gratias agente domino (not 
agentes). 

Bom. iii. 8—sicut aiunt quidam nos dicere 
(not nos quidam). 

Bom. vi. 16—servi estis eiuscui oboeditis 
(not oboedistis). 

Rom. vii. 6— morientet in quo detineba- 
mur (with Am.*, instead of a lege mortis in 
qua. Am.**, Fold. Cav. Tol.). 

Rom. xvi. 25, 26—mysterii ... in 
cunctis gentibus cogniti (not cognito). 

Eph. vi. 13— omnibus perfecti stare (with 
Am.: the right reading is omnibus perfectis, 
but most MSS. have in omnibus perfecti). 

1 Tim. ii. 15—Si permanserint in fide (not 
permanserit). 

1 Pet. iii. 18— mortijicatus came, vivificatus 
autem spiritu (not mortificatos , . . vivi- 
ficatos). 

1 Pet. iii. 22— om. deglutiens mortem ut 
vitae aetemae heredes efficeremur, with Fuld. 
and a Wolfenbiittel MS. (see Tregelles’ 
Prolegomena , ed. Hort., p. xxv., just issued). 

Mr. Belsheim would do us a service if he 
would verify these and other passages where 
the notes to TischendorPs text show that the 
Codex Amiatinus or the majority of old MSS. 
have a wrong reading. 

The Gigas omits the “ heavenly witnesses ” 
in 1 John v. 7, 8, but has the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, which comes last of all the books 
of the New Testament, the order being 


Gospels, Acts, Catholio Epistles, Apocalypse, 
and St. Paul’s Epistles in usual order. The 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, of which Mr, 
Belsheim very properly gives the full text 
(p. xiii.), is very corrupt as tested by the res¬ 
toration of it made by Dr. Lightfoot. It has, 
e.y., “Et quod est optimum dilectissime 
[ i.e ., dilectissimi],” with the inferior copies. 

We have not space to refer to the other 
noticeable points of this book, which we re¬ 
commend all interested in the subject to 
procure for themselves. It is of real value in 
its particular department, and, being extracted 
from a Norwegian theological journal, is likely 
to become scarce in a few years. As Mr. 
Belsheim has spent so much time upon the 
Gigas he will probably not object to looking 
further into it. It would seem quite worth 
while to examine the text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, in which he may be fortunate enough 
to find a book or two in an old version. The 
collation of a chapter in each book would not 
take very long, and might lead to as important 
results as M. Delisle’s investigations at Lyons. 

In conclusion, I would direct the editor’s 
attention to the following misprints or mis¬ 
readings which have caught my eye:— 
Acts viii. 11, for magus read magiis ? xii. 23, 
exspiram.it read exsptravit; xiii. 2, vocam read 
vocavi ; and xx. 31, cessam read cessavi. 

John Wobdswoeth. 


OBITUARY. 

A. H. GABBOD, F.B.8. 

Not only the Zoological Society, but the whole 
body of scientific men, have to deplore the 

f reat loss which has been inflicted upon them 
y the early death of this already well-ko own 
investigator. Prof. Garrod took every advan¬ 
tage of the exceptional position which he occu¬ 
pied as prosector to the Zoological Society, and 
the restate of his continuous and steady work 
on the zoological anatomy of birds and mammals 
are to be found in the papers, some of very 
considerable importance, which he published in 
the Journals of that body. His work was not, 
however, always zoological in character, nor 
were his earliest studies confined to biology. 
Born in 1846, he received his earlier education 
at King’s College, and did not proceed to Cam¬ 
bridge till he had occupied the position of 
house nhysioian at King’s College Hospital, 
and had rendered assistance to his father in the 
more chemical portion of that well-known text¬ 
book, Garrod’s Materia Medico. During his 
university career, which he ended in 1871 by 
heading the first olass in the natural science 
tripos, he performed a large number of those 
very remarkable and ingenious experiments on 
the sphygmograph and on the characters of 
the different constituents of the pulse wave 
which stamped him, not only as a physiologist 
of great originality, but as a mechanical genius 
of the very first rank. These investigations 
seem hardly to be as well known as their author 
hoped that they would have been, and we find 
him, in the last communication which he 
addressed on the subject to the Royal Society, 
regretting that since he first commenced his ob¬ 
servations he had never had the good fortune to 
hear of any other experiments either in support 
of or in opposition to his views. Herein lay 
probably the only cause for disappointment in 
a singularly bright and gladsome life; but we 
are thankful to learn that during its last year 
he received from an American physiologist of 
the name of Keyt an account of that observer’s 
investigations, which exhibited a very remark¬ 
able agreement with his own. We have left 


ourselves no space to speak of his luminous 
accounts of difficult experiments; of his leotures, 
in which all was clear; or of his unflagging 
energy. It is impossible in a publio journal to 
put adequately on record our sense of the deep 
affection which he inspired in so many of 
his acquaintance, or of the regret caused by the 
fatal results of a cruel phthisis; but it is some 
satisfaction to know that, on a painless death¬ 
bed, he exhibited that same tender and generous 
care for the feelings and wishes of others which 
was so peculiarly beautiful. a point in his 
character. 

Beginning in 1872 to work at the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens, he became, in 1874, Pro¬ 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy at King’s 
College, in 1875 he was elected Fullerian Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology, and in 1876 F.R.S. and an 
examiner in the University of Cambridge. On 
October 17, 1879, there came to an end a life 
full of activity in the cause of science, and of 
genial happiness in the duties of society. 

F. Jeffrey Bell. 


JOHN MIEE9, F.R 8. 

John Miehs, F.R.S. (born in London August 25, 
17 89, died October 17, 1879), was one of the most 
laborious systematic botanists of this country. 
In his early life he spent many years in 
South America, mid on his return to England in 
1825 published his Travels in Ghiliand La Plata. 
He subsequently lived in Brazil for eight years, 
during which he formed large botanical ana 
entomological collections. His most important 
botanical work is contained in his Illustrations 
ef South-American Plants, Contributions to 
Botany, and his numerous papers in the Trans - 
actions of the Linnean Society. In his work 
there is to be seen a tendenoy to needlessly 
multiply species, genera, and orders. The 
statement which has appeared in several con¬ 
temporaries that Mr. Miers controverted the 
received belief as to the nature and function 
of pollen is calculated to convey a very inao- 
curate impression. In the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society, vol. xxv., p. 467, Mr. Miers 
says that, if certain arguments hold their ground, 
“ it is not the pollen tube, but simply the fluid 
material contained in the pollen-grain and 
emitted from its tubes, which is the direct agent 
in the process of fertilisation.” Shortly, he 
believed that pollen-tubes could fertilise without 
contact with the ovule. His herbarium has 
been left to the British Museum. 

Geo. Mubbay. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Db. Trimen, of the Department of Botany of 
the British Museum, has been appointed 
Direotor of the Botanic Gardens of Peradeniya, 
in Oeylon. The authorities are to be con¬ 
gratulated on obtaining as successor to Dr. 
Thwaites, Gardner, &o., a botanist to whom 
the scientific reputation of the offioe may so 
safely be trusted. 

The Origin of Hail. —The Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle for June and July contains two papers on 
this vexed question. The first, by M. Oltramare, 
is not of much importance, but the second, by 
M ; Colladon, is of very great interest and 
originality. M. Colladon undertook the enquiry 
in order to test the truth of Faye’s theory that 
hailstorms and cyclones were descending vor¬ 
tices, and he deolares himself directly against 
such an idea. After citing most of the older 
authorities he describes his own experience, 
that nimbus clouds, when rain is falling, are 
highly electrified, as he proves by Franklin’s 
method with a kite. He then adduoes evidence 
to show that, when hail or rain is falling, there 
is set up an in-draft towards the upper part of 
the cloud to fill up the vacuum produced, and 
that the particles carried by these ourrents are 
strongly eleotrified. This influx of fresh 
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electricity supplies the enormous quantity 
required for a long thunderstorm, and the 
hailstones are carried horizontally by the 
violent motion, and grow in their passage. 
He shows that in hailclouds passing over an 
observer the existence of rapid horizontal 
currents has been noticed. He has obtained a 
most novel and interesting confirmation of the 
existence of the in-draft caused by falling water 
by observations at the well-known waterfall at 
Sallenohes, near Martigny. He has ascended 
■the gallery beside the fall, and close to the top 
has observgd a violent upward motion of drops 
<n water just outside the falling sheet. This 
direct observation goes far to controvert Faye’s 
theories, of which M. Colladon, even on other 
grounds, is no adherent. 

A New Geological Glossary. —A little glossary 
of geological terms, prepared by the late Dr. 
Oldham, has just been published by Mr. Stan¬ 
ford. The work has been edited by Mr. R. D. 
Oldham, the writer’s son, who has lately been 
appointed to a post on the Geological Survey of 
India. This glossary is put forth, not as a 
oomplete dictionary, but simply as a slender 
vocabulary to aid the student in his geological 
reading. For this purpose it seems to be 
admirably adapted. As the common error 
which explains the word Keuper as meaning 
“ copper ” is repeated in this glossary, it may 
be well to give what we believe to be the true 
explanation of the term. Let us borrow a 
paragraph from Mr. Dallas’s translation of Dr. 
Hears Primaeval Switzerland : —“ In Coburg 
Keuper or Koper is the name given to a variegated 
checked stuff; and from this, no doubt, a 
variegated rock belonging to the Trias, which 
occurs there, has received the same name." 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Bore Gift Boohs. (Moxon.) Four volumes 
illustrating the four Arthurian legends on which 
Tennyson based the first four of his Idylls of the 
Kin/f are before us. They deal with Paid, 
Elaine, Vivien, and Guinevere. M. Dore’s 
illustrations are those, we believe, which ; have 
been wont to adorn the Idylls themselves, but 
now, at a price less considerable than that 
originally charged, they may be had together 
with the legends narrated in prose. Perhaps 
this is hardly the moment for criticising m 
detail Doro’s genius and his terrible deficiencies, 
but Apropos of these, which are certainly among 
the most popular though not among the most 
foroible examples of his art, a word must be 
said. His power, as it is shown here, is greatest 
in landscape. In The Wandering Jew, in the 
illustrations to the Contes Drolatiques of Ealzac, 
and in those to The Ancient Mariner, human 
expression counts for more; but such facial 
expression as he has introduced into the designs 
of these Arthurian legends is comparatively 
weak and insignificant. He has relied upon 
landscape. But in landscape his imagination 
has carried him away. There is an utter 
absence, we must deem, of the science which, 
at all events since the art of Turner, we have 
been habituated to demand in our more pre¬ 
tentious landscape artists. Dord has a great 
power of indicating spaciousness in landscape : 
he can suggest distance and depth. Moreover, 
nearly all of his landscape is immediately 
striking, but much of it is pitiably sensational. 
His mind is full of images of savage grandeur. 
He is fertilp in conceptions of terror. But one 
tires rather easily of the tragic, and still more 
easily of the melodramatic, order of design. But 
Gustave Dord has done serviceable work. His 
name is a name to conjure with. And a big 
public exists, as the booksellers well know, very 
ready and eager to be supplied with his designs. 
The present impressions are by no means in¬ 


variably good. We suppose the plates have 
been very considerably used. And the manner 
of their engraving was never very meritorious. 
But, in whatever state they present themBelves, 
they will be welcome to many. 

Mb. Cosmo Monkhottse’s contribution to the 
“ Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists ” 
—Turner —is one, not only very creditable to 
the series, but which will add distinctly to the 
reputation of the writer. It is a sane, sagacious, 
and pleasant book; written without extrava¬ 
gance; not without appreciation. Mr. Monk- 
house truly remarks, in the first words of his 
Preface, that “the late Mr. Thombury lost 
such an opportunity of writing a worthy bio¬ 
graphy of Turner as will never oocur again.’’ 
His very partial success—or rather his 
attempt, successful or not—has hampered other 
writers. No subsequent attempt has had the 
importance even of Mr. Thornbury's faulty 
though well-intentioned book. Mr. Hamerton 
got together hardly any new facts, but re-cast 
Thornbury’s facts and set them among his 
own individual and interesting, but not always 
quite truly appreciative, criticism. Mr. Oosmo 
Monkhouse was fettered by the conditions 
of the popular little series to which his work 
belongs. He had not the opportunity of 
being exhaustive. But his book fulfils its aim 
singularly well, and does more than fulfil what 
we understand to be the aim of the series gener¬ 
ally, for it includes the result of no inconsider¬ 
able amount of personal investigation, and puts 
to rights much that has been wrong hitherto. 
And what it puts to rights is of two kinds— 
looseness of statement and error of oriticism. 
Many of Mr. Thornbury’s inaccuracies had 
hitherto received no contradiction, and much 
of exaggerated eulogy and, lately, of inefifioient 
dispraise had been allowed to go unquestioned. 
But Mr. Monkhouse’s work has not been wholly 
destructive. On the contrary, he has shown 
himself very able to appreciate the facts already 
gathered, their due importance, and the justice 
of much of the comment already made. From 
Euskin downwards—from the first work of the 
graduate of Oxford about forty years ago, 
down to the latest utterances of our day—all 
has been assimilated and laid under contribu¬ 
tion. Much has been said for and against the 
accuracy of Turner’s versions of the natural 
scene. Did he, at a given period of his 
life, altogether throw over any care for the 
adherence to fact ? We think not. We think 
he preserved, almost to the very last, his power 
and his will to put the essentials of the scene 
depicted into his most imaginative composition. 
But here it is summed up in particularly ex- 
ressive and terse words chosen from the great 
ody of Mr. Buskin’s work : “ Observe gener¬ 
ally, Turner never, after this time (1800) drew 
from nature without composing. His lightest 
pencil sketch was the plan of a pioture; his 
completest study on the spot a part of one.” 
Mr. Monkhouse himself puts in quite the right 
light, as we conceive, and puts very happily, 
the position of Turner as a rival of the great 
painters who had preceded him. He was not 
only—it is too much apt to be forgotten, 
owing perhaps to the immense prominence of 
the Liber Studiorum —he was not only the rival 
of Claude, but the rival, at divers moments, of 
Titian, of Eembrandt, of van de Yelde, of 
Wilson, even of Gainsborough. And all this 
rivalry was only a part of the particular 
ambition which prompted Turner to take up 
every method of artistio work—to be not 
painter in oils only, but painter in water¬ 
colours, etcher, engraver in mezzotint. Of 
Turner’s character Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
takes as sensible a view as of Turner’s art. He 
sees the inevitable combination of qualities and 
faults seemingly discordant, but in truth the 
proof of the greatness. Turner knew good and 
evil: understood the noble as well as the mean. 


Mr. Ruskin has always insisted upon this* 
There are many anecdotes of the painter’s life 
which prove oonolusively his tenderness, his 
frequent self-saorifioe, his extreme, his almost 
quixotic consideration for the feelings of other 
people. He had no tones black enough to paint 
the burial of Wilkie, whose death he had felt 
profoundly. He did not hesitate to withdraw 
from an exhibition a picture of his own when a 
beginner of promise might be compromised by 
exclusion. He loved his patron and friend, 
Fawkes, of Famley, so much that he would 
never go near his patron’s countryside after his 
death, and yet we have heard that he signified 
to his patron’s daughter, years afterwards, that 
an artistio question had to be accompanied by 
the tender of a fee. But these things—these 
merely apparent inconsistencies of character— 
are well known. We need not detain our readers 
with them. The book before us is so good that 
we could wish its illustrations were at all 
events tolerable. 

Visual Art; or, Nature through the Healthy 
Eye, with Some Remarks on Originality and Free 
Trade, Artistic Copyright, and Durability . By 
William Noy Wilkins. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
Such is the title of a partially illustrated octavo 
of 150 pages which we confess puzzles us 
completely. Why its title should be Visual Art 
we cannot understand, for is not all pictorial art 
visual? Nor can we understand what the 
author is advocating, or of what he has to 
complain, although all through he seems to 
suffer under a burden of unacknowledged 
superiority. At p. 101 we find a new com¬ 
mencement in the shape of a “List of the 
Author’s Works in Oil Fresoo, from 1853 to 
1878.” These are for the greater part small 
landscapes a foot square or so. Now, as fresco 
is essentially painting in fresh water on fresh 
lime, there must be some confusion of ideas in 
the mind of Mr. Wilkins. 


OBITUARY. 

CHARLES HENRY JEERS. 

All true artists will hear with sorrow of 
the death of C. H. Jeens, the line-engraver. 
He had been ill for a long time previous with 
a painful oanoerous disease; but this did not 
prevent him from working up to within a few 
weeks of his death. Such was the love that he 
bore to his art that he always declared it to be 
his greatest solace in life apart from his family 
ties, and in consequence he worked as long 
as his hand could hold a graver. His works 
are so many that it would be impossible 
to give an analysis of even the chief ones 
here. He was, doubtless, one of the most 
painstaking engravers that have lived in 
this century, all his work being characterised 
by extreme carefulness and neatness. But he 
was no mere mechanic. There is real genius 
in his work, as the most cursory inspection of 
any of his plates will show. Where most en¬ 
gravers would consider an engraving finished 
and ready for the printer, Jeens would work on 
it at odd moments for weeks after, adding a 
touch here and softening a line there. His 
draughtsmanship was particularly firm and 
decided, but also very fine, delioate, and full of 
life. 

From the year 1860 he was closely connected 
with the firm of Macmillan and Go., and for 
them much of his best small work was done. 
The exquisite vignettes that adorn the 
well-known “ Golden Treasury Series ” are all 
engraved by him, and he also executed a large 
number of portraits for them. Many plates 
engraved by him have appeared in the Art 
Journal. For the Art Union he engraved one 
plate in 1877, Joseph and Mary, after the 
painting by Mr. Armitage, and we believe he 
was engaged on another plate for them at the 
time of his death. He also engraved an 
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extremely beautiful plate of Eomuey’s Lady 
Hamilton (Spinning Wheel) for Messrs. Gol- 
naghi, of Pall Mall. 

In his private life few could resist the charm 
of his manner or fail to sympathise with his 
intense love of his art. Those who have spent 
an evening with him in his studio will not 
easily forget his wonderful knowledge, not 
only of the practical side of his art, but of its 
history; nor how he would sit and talk—smoking 
meanwhile a pipe almost indecent in its brevity 
and blackness—and illustrate his discourse by 
means of his’large and well-chosen collection of 
prints. Even to within the last few weeks of his 
life he was ever pleased to aee and talk with his 
more intimate friends, although the pipe was 
put by and he had no longer strength to sit 
in his studio. He was buned on Tuesday at 
Highgate Cemetery, and was followed to his 
last resting-place by a large number of his 
relations ana friends. 

The New York Times records the death, in 
his fifty-seventh year, of William H. Powell, the 
historical painter, whose Discovery of the Missis¬ 
sippi by De Soto, in the Botunda of the Capitol 
at Washington, is regarded as one of the finest 
masterpieces of historical work with American 
subjects in the United States. Among Mr. 
Powell’s earliest historical productions were 
Salvator and the Brigands, and the episode, so 
often found in old school-books, in which the 
future disooverer of Amerioa explains to Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella of Spain his project of find¬ 
ing a new passage to India. For the State of 
Omo he produced The Battle of Lake Erie, with 
Commodore Perry as a central figure. This was 
repeated in the Capitol at Washington by com¬ 
mission from the Government, ana now adorns 
the gallery of the Senate. The Landing of the 
Pilgrims belongs to Marshall O. Roberts. 

The Russian historical painter, Gustav von 
Dittenberg, died in Mosoow on October 15, 
aged eighty-five. 

The death is announced of M. Jean Best, the 
well-known wood-engraver, and contributor to 
the Magasin Pittoresque and the Illustration. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Bishop of Truro has withdrawn his name 
from the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, of which he was one of the earliest 
supporters, being also a member of the general 
committee. We understand that this step was 
taken by the bishop in consequence of an enquiry 
addressed to him oy the society with regard to 
the ohuroh of St. Mary, Truro, which it was 
rumoured was about to be pulled down to make 
Wav for the new cathedral for the diocese about 
to be erected from the designs of Mr. Pearson. 
The churoh is an extremely interesting struc¬ 
ture. It is built of granite, and, although of 
a late date, is of good design, and might 
easily be incorporated as part of the cathedral. 
On hearing that it was proposed to pull down 
this building, the sooiety wrote to enquire of 
the bishop whether there was any truth in the 
rumours that had reached them that it was 
intended to destroy the church. The bishop 
appears to have resented this enquiry as an 
imputation upon his good faith as a member 
of the society, and although the society assured 
him, in reply to his remonstrance, that there 
was no intention to offend him, the bishop 
refused to reconsider his determination to with¬ 
draw his name from the list of members. A 
local paper (the West Briton) states that the 
demolition of St. Mary’s Church will be com¬ 
menced soon after Christmas ; but it is under¬ 
stood that the chancel, to the preservation of 
which the efforts of the sooiety were mainly 
directed, will not be pulled down. 


both, South Kensington (Male and Female), and 
West London Sketching Clubs took place on the 
28th ult. at the Dudley Gallery. The subjects 
were—for painting, Fugitives (figure), After 
Rain (landscape), and A Struggle (animals); 
and for sculpture. Victory. 

The building erecting at Sunderland for the 
joint accommodation of the Natural History 
Museum, the Free Library, and the Sohool of 
Art is now completed, and the interior fitted 
up. Eaoh of the two first-named institu¬ 
tions is already partially arranged, and the 
opening of the entire building will take 
place next month. Attached to the back, and 
entered direct from the central hall, is an 
immense conservatory for a winter garden. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond began his first course 
of lectures as Slade Professor at Oxford on 
Wednesday last. It is understood that Mr. 
Richmond will likewise give practical instruction 
in art to such Oxford students as may desire to 
receive it. 

It will be remembered that the models and 
casts left by the late soulptor, Mr. Lough, were 
not long since given by his widow to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, his native town. Sir M. W. Ridley 
has just added to these several marbles by the 
same artist, a gift whioh makes the collection 
nearly complete. 

The exhibition of modern pictures in the 
same town, the metropolis of the North, has had 
a successful season, the interest excited having 
been satisfactory ; but the amount of sales has 
scarcely been equal to expectation. 

It is pleasant to see so fine a print published 
at this dull season as the Anxious Moments of 
Jacob Israels, which has been admirably etched 
by Mr. Leopold Lowenstam. The latter artist 
is quickly attaining a very perfect mastery 
over his etching-point, every successive work 
from his hand showing brighter and clearer 
light and shade, as well as a more direct and 
richer texture of execution, and the pathos 
of the original is ably reproduced. The 
subject is a cottage door by the sea, with a 
young woman and an old one—the wife and 
the mother—watching and waiting for the 
return of the fisherman. It is morning, and no 
sign of his return has yet been eeen. The 
difference between the intense anxious gaze of 
youth and the unobservant hopelessness of 
age is poetically felt and expressed. The 
publishers are Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefdvre. 

For a few Sundays the Aldersgate Gallery of 
Paintings will be open from two till five p.m. 
at Hamsell Street, Jewin Street, E.C. This 
collection, a temporary one, consists of works 
by and after the old masters which have been 
generously placed at the disposal of the com¬ 
mittee of tiie Sunday Sooiety. On Sunday 
next, in connexion with the opening of this 
the fifth of the series of Sunday Art Exhibitions 
inaugurated by the society, the Rev. Wm. 
Rogers, Rector of Bishopsgate, will deliver an 
address. A catalogue has been published by 
the committee, ana, as on former occasions, 
the exhibition will be open to the public by 
free tiokets, which will be issued to those 
applying by letter, enclosing a stamped and 
addressed envelope, to Mr. Mark H. Judge, 
19 Charing Cross, S.W. 

M. Dent u has in preparation a sumptuous 
work on La Femme et la Fills de MolUre, by M. 
Arsene Houssaye, which will be illustrated with 
numerous engravings and etchings by Hddouin, 
Flameng, La Guillermie, Hanriot, and others. 

An international exhibition is to be held at 
Madrid in May 1881. M. Colibert, a French 
architect, has been requested by the Spanish 
Government to furnish a design for the building 
to be erected. 


The competition between the Gilbert, Lam- A national historical exhibition of Belgian 


art is being organised in Brussels to be held 
some time next year. It will be strictly limited 
to the works of Belgian artists residing either 
at home or abroad, and to those of foreign 
artists domiciled in Belgium. 

An exhibition of fine art will be opened at 
Nice on January 15 next. 

Tiie frescoes we have before mentioned as 
having been discovered in the Farnesina have 
now been safely transported to the old Orto 
Botanioo of the Lungara, where the Museo 
Tiberino is to be installed. They are for the 
most partin an exoellent state of preservation, 
with colours still fresh. They number as many 
as fifty altogether, some of them being immense 
works measuring many metres in length. It is 
proposed to set them up on the walls of a long 
gallery, which was formerly divided and used 
as a hot-house. 

A monument in honour of Francesco Mazzola, 
known as “II Parmigiano,” was lately in¬ 
augurated at Parma. 

The Americans are large buyers of French 
pictures. The New York Herald states that 
Mr. William Astor has recently purchased at 
Paris an important work by Meissonier, still on 
the easel, representing a grand seigneur re¬ 
ceiving guests at his chdteau in the time of 
Henri II. The price is said to have been 
140,000 frs. (£5,600). In addition, Mr. Astor 
will take home with him Gdrome’a The Harem 
Bath, Jules Breton’s La Sifste, and examples 
of van Maroke, Troyon, Corot, Heilbuth, and 
Toulemouche. 

Mr. R. S. Poole will give a course of five 
lessons on “ The Art of Coins and Medals ” at 
the College for Men and Women, 29 Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, on Tuesdays, beginning 
November 4, at eight f.m. He will first deal 
with principles ; two leotures will then be de¬ 
voted to Greek coins ; the fourth will treat of 
Roman coins and medals, and the fifth of medals 
of the Renaissance. 

The hall in the Pavilion de Flore, where the 
Municipal Council of Paris are henoeforth to 
hold their meetings, is now in process of being 
adorned with a number of paintings. Among 
these are Delaroche’s Taking of the- Bastille, and 
a picture of the (Republic, by Gdrome, which 
has hitherto been little known. 

In the competition for the great statue of the 
Republic which is to be erected by the 
Municipal Council of Paris, the models of MM. 
Gautherin, Morice, and Soitoux have been 
selected for execution on the full soale; and 
the ultimate decision is postponed till April of 
next year. 

A good illustration of what may be done, 
even in a comparatively small (country town, 
towards providing facilities for art teaching, is 
afforded by the prospectus for 1879-80 of the 
Watford Sohool of Art which is now before us. 
This institution, of whioh Dr. Wilson Hes, 
a leading local physioian, is secretary, 
possesses over 170 casts, many sets of models, 
and a large number of oopies and chromo-litho¬ 
graphs for the use of students. The course 
includes all the branches of artistic instruction, 
from linear geometry to painting from the 
living model; and in summer a sketching class 
is held. 

M. Ch. Marionneau will publish at Bordeaux 
next spring a work on whioh he has been long 
engaged, entitled Victor Louis, Architects du 
Thtdtre de Bordeaux : sa Vie, ses Travaux et sa 
Correspondancs ( 1731-1800). Among Louis’ 
correspondents were Mdme. de Genlis, Joseph 
II., Beaumarchais, de Oalonne, the Duo de 
Chartres, and other notable persons of his day. 

The King of Italy appears to be extremely 
anxious to do all in his power for the en¬ 
couragement of fine art in his kingdom. 
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Aoeording to the Uazzctta d' Italia, he has com¬ 
municated to the Syndic of Turin his intention 
of purchasing a number of carefully selected 
works at the National Exhibition that is to be 
opened at Turin on April 26, 1880. These he 
will distribute, as may be deemed fit, with the 
especial object of forming collections that shall 
illustrate the history and progress of Italian 
art. He will also at the same time give com¬ 
missions for other works to artists whose ability 
shall hare been made manifest at the exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Ws have before mentioned the intention of 
the French Government to turn to account that 
curious storehouse of lumber and works of art 
from the royal palaces called the Qarde-Meublt. 
This intention has now been carried out, and 
an exhibition has been organised of the vast 
stores of tapestry and rich furniture that have 
lain here for years hidden from view. It is 
difficult to conceive how such an immense 
amount of tapestry could have been accumu¬ 
lated ; but it seems that Louis X1Y. had a 
perfect passion for this rich mode of wall 
hangings, and, in order to employ the Gobelins 
manufactory which he had instituted, he had 
tapestries fabricated in such enormous quantities 
that the State still possesses about eight hundred 
works of this kind of his ordering. Three 
hundred of these are now dispersed in the Louvre 
and in other public buildings; but five hundred 
still remain unused at the Garde-Meuble, some 
of which the conservator has now had hung in 
two large talles, furnished besides with consoles, 
tables, cabinets, &c., of the reigns of Louis XIV., 
Louis XV., and Louis XVI., which will shortly 
be thrown open to the public. Besides these 
two tallet of exhibition there has also 
been formed a library in which the old 
inventories of the royal palaces, official docu¬ 
ments, drawings of various public ceremonies, 
royal marriages, burials, &c., and many other 
works extremely valuable to the student of the 
history of culture may be consulted, and another 
large aallc, called the' ‘ Salle de Travail,” devoted 
to the service of artists, artisans, or amateurs 
who may desire to copy or study any of the 
models set before them either for the purpose 
of reproduction or simple instruction. An in¬ 
teresting account of the wealth of the Gardt- 
Meuble was lately given in the Dix-neuviimt 
Steele, which also stated that the exhibition 
would be open in about three weeks. 

The excavations which are now being carried 
on at Maastricht, on the site of a lioman settle¬ 
ment, have just brought to light a beautiful 
Homan villa. Several chambers have been un¬ 
covered, and a number of artistic objects, 
sculptures, vases, &c., and some^Jcoins have 
been taken out of them. 

An interesting addition to the list of stamps 
of lioman oculists was made last June by tne 
finding at Bheims of the stamp of M. Claudius 
Martinus and M. Filonianus. The inscription 
has just been published in the J&tvue Archeo- 
loyique for September with an interesting com¬ 
mentary, in the course of which it is mentioneo 
that a Lucius Claudius Martinus was previously 
known from a stamp lound at Naia ^Ddparte- 
ment de la Meuse). Whatever the relationship 
may have been, tnis Lucius Claudius Mar tin m- 
had a different partner in the person of M. 
Junius Taurus, whose name is well known 
among those of Boman oculists. Quite recently 
the British Museum has acquired two of hit 
stamps, published in Grotefend, Die Stempel dvr 
rtimisc/ien Augeniirzte, Nos. 66, 67. Grotefend s 
reading is correct except at the end of line 2 oi 
No. 66, where it should be L1P FIT instead ol 
TjTP P- No. 66 reads:— 

“Q. Jun(i) Tauri anodynum ad omn(em) Lip- 

pit(udinem) 

Q. Jun(i) Tauri dialiban(u) adJauppurat(iones) ex 

ovo.” 


No. 67 reads:— 

“Juni Tauri crocod(es) sarcofagum ad asprit(udines) 

Juni Tauri oro(oodes) dialap(idos) ad cioatric(es) et 
scabrit(iem) 

Juni Tauri crocod(ee) diamisy(os) ad diatheses et 
rhe(um atis epiphoras). 

Juni Tauri croood(es) Paocian(um) ad cicat(rioes) 
et rheum(a).” 
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MUSIC. 

Mb. Suthebland Edwabds is well known 
as an authority on Russia. He is also at 
home .in all that concerns music. Last Monday 
evening he thoroughly amused, and instructed 
not a little, a select audience on that truly 
cosmopolitan institution, the opera. He made 
no attempt to combine his information upon 
those two subjects, though what was evidently 
intended as a joke about prime donne visiting 
“ all civilised hiurope, and Russia besides,” was 
taken up by some of the audience as an inten¬ 
tional attack on that empire, and applauded 
in a fashion whioh evidently somewhat dis¬ 
comfited the lecturer. It was possibly an 
indignant Russian who about this period of the 
perlormance quitted the hall witn quite un¬ 
necessary loudness. But the rest of the 
audience testified, by their appreciative atten¬ 
tion, to the pleasure they received from a lecture 
which was unusually full of information con¬ 
veyed in the most agreeable of manners, and 
rendered specially attractive even to persons not 
addicted to music by the vein of quiet humour 
which ran through it from first to last. All may 
uot entirely agree with the lecturer that we trace 
in “ opera, nut a natural growth from below like 
the spoken drama, but an artificial creation from 
above; ” for such lyrical dramas as the ‘ ‘ Khoro- 
vods,” or dances to song, of those Russian 
peasants whom Mr. Edwards knows so well 
are in themselves operettas of purely popular 
growth, and like perlormances may still be 
witnessed in many parts of Europe — in 
Greece, for instance, or in Servia. Per- 
napa, moreover, a closer examination of 
caves tenanted by prehistoric man may pro¬ 
duce relics of an autediluvian opera quite as 
genuine as many objects figuring in archaeo¬ 
logical museums. And some critics may demur 
to any prevalence in England of a “ love of the 
Commonwealth for this style of dramatic work, 
oy reason of its uninteliigibility.” But from 
me lecturer’s remarks about the present and the 
luture of the operatic stage few will be inclined 
10 dissent, unless it be tenors who object to his 
classing them—as if they were mammoths, or at 
ail events dodos—with creations of a past age. 
With every word which he uttered about 
operatic performances in general all will agree 
who wish to see rnusio seriously cultivated as a 
science, not rendered the mere handmaid of 
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frivolity or the degraded slave of dull dissipa¬ 
tion. Mr. Ldwards repeats his lecture this 
Afternoon (November 1) at the Stemway Hall, 
wnere also ne will discuss “ Compacts with the 
c'lend ! Notes on Remarkable Larsons who 
aave had Dealings with the Devil,” on Tuesday 
evening, November 4. Though probably 
lacking the element of personal knowledge 
which rendered his former lecture so attractive, 
yet the latter performance is sure to interest it 
only it abounds m the humour whioh made its 
predecessor so pleasant. It would be well if the 
leoturer would allow himself more breathing 
times and his audience more intervals for 
applause, and would less frequently adopt the 
attitude in which a Roman poetaster prided 
aimself on composing centuries of v«se. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Economics of Industry. By Alfred 
Marshall (Principal of University College, 
Bristol) and Mary Paley Marshall. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Ah eminent scholar lately said to the writer 
that he preferred the old kind of review, 
which simply told what a book contained. 
The preference is intelligible on the part of a 
man who likes to know the gist of every new 
book, and to judge for himself of its sound¬ 
ness. The system would save readers both 
money and time. For threepence they might 
get the pith of a number of new works in a 
weekly review. Yet there are objections to 
this definition of the province of the reviewer. 
The editor of a famous journal, who knew 
his public well, used to tell a new writer when 
sending him a book that he wanted an original 
article on the subject, not a mere review. 
Competent oritics, indeed, would not be con¬ 
tent to write summaries, a business which 
could be done by mere drudges. Nor is it 
quite fair to an author to sell a little com¬ 
pendium of his work. Even a reader may 
sometimes object. The novel reader, as well 
as the novelist, has no such enemy as the 
reviewer who tells the whole story in a few 
words. We shall therefore not attempt to 
summarise the contents of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall’s work. Mr. Marshall has been 
known for several years, though less widely 
than if his pen had been more active, as one 
of the most accomplished and learned econ¬ 
omists in England; and Mrs. Marshall 
bore a high reputation as lecturer at Newn- 
ham Hall, Cambridge. The theory of the 
economics of industry set forth by two such 
authors is not to be compressed into a few 
columns, to say nothing of the right and duty 
of criticism. 

The book before us makes greater changes 
in economic method and doctrine, compared 
with previous text-books, than might be per¬ 
ceived at first sight, for they are made without 
sound of trumpet, and for the most part 
without controversy. Sometimes, indeed, 
they seem to us made without sufficient 
warning to call the student’s attention. Still 
the authors have, in their statement of general 
principles, adhered to the main lines of the 
economio system hitherto generally followed in 
England. Like a lecturer, the writer of a text¬ 
book ought to put the reader in possession of 
the system hitherto in vogue, ana may find it 
necessary to begin with propositions which 
he afterwards subjects to such qualifications, 
exceptions, and limitations that they turn out 
to be mere introductory observations and pro¬ 
visional assumptions; though, unfortunately, 
it is the custom in political economy to dig¬ 
nify preliminary generalities of this sort with 
the title of laws. 
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One characteristic merit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall’s work is that they do not make use 
of provisional doctrines or generalisations of 
the class just referred to as premisses from 
which trains of deduction can be made, but 
as starting-points for the investigation of 
actual phenomena and the ascertainment of 
the presence and operation of their actual 
causes and conditions. Thus the “ theory of 
normal value”—a term, indeed, the appro¬ 
priateness of which we shall have to question 
—which assumes the equalisation of wages and 
of profits and the conformity of prices with the 
expenses of production, is only used by the 
authors “ as the starting-point from which we 
must set out to explore all the various ir¬ 
regularities and unevennesses of market 
values.” A provisional assumption that 
competition tends to equalise the earnings of 
labour in the same trade in different localities 
may, for example, lead to the discovery of 
the causes of their actual inequalities. Sup¬ 
pose agricultural wages more than fifty per 
cent, lower in Dorsetshire than in Yorkshire, 
the inference from the assumption in question 
would be that there are obstacles to the 
migration of labourers, and the causes deter-, 
mining the actual market rates in the two 
counties might be thence ascertained. The 
discussion of local variations of value, of 
market fluctuations, and of the influence of 
trade unions on wages in Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall’s • book is admirable, and, among 
other results, ought finally to dispose of the 
doctrine of the wages fund. 

“ The whole net annual income of the country,” 
say the authors, “ consists of all those com¬ 
modities and conveniences of life whioh are re¬ 
placed during the year after replacing the aux¬ 
iliary capital that is consumed or worn out 
during the year. This net annual income is 
divided into—firstly, earnings of all kind of 
work, including business management; seoondly, 
interest on oapital; thirdly, rent obtained for 
the use of land or any other property that is 
artificially limited ; fourthly, taxes paid to the 
State.” 

The first remark which this passage suggests 
is that the authors appear to include, like Mr. 
Senior and most German economists, not only 
material commodities, but services and utilities 
which bear a price in the market, in the wealth 
of a nation; and accordingly the definition of 
wealth in their first chapter ought to be 
enlarged. Much thin sophistry has been 
expended by some English economists on an 
attempt to exclude services and the con¬ 
veniences of life, when not, to use Adam 
Smith’s phrase, fixed in some material and 
vendible commodity, from the category of 
wealth, although useful, limited in supply, 
exchangeable for commodities, and not to be 
had without purchase. The consequence is 
that a fundamental change is overlooked 
which takes place in the real revenue and 
wealth of a nation as civilisation advances— 
namely, that it consists more and more of 
material and durable articles, and less and less 
of perishable services, to perform which much 
trouble is undergone, but which leave nothing 
behind them. The mediaeval baron some¬ 
times maintained thousands of attendants and 
followers whose services, not the commodities 
he gave for them, constituted a large part of 
his real wealth; for the commodities became 
the wealth of the retainers. On the fall of 


the baronial power, services of this kind gave 
plaoe to commodities, some of which were of 
a durable kind and made lasting additions to 
the national wealth. 

But the point which especially calls for con¬ 
sideration in the passage cited relates to the 
remuneration of superintendence, or, as Adam 
Smith called it, of the labour of inspection. 
By Mr. Mill this element is treated as forming, 
along with interest, a constituent of profit. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, on the other hand, 
transfer it from the profit side of the account 
to that of wages, classing it, under the name of 
earnings of management, with the earnings or 
wages of skilled labour in general. There are 
some tendencies in modern industrial economy 
to make this eventually the proper classifica¬ 
tion, but it requires at least more explanation 
and qualification than it has received from the 
authors. They say only that 
“we shall find it best to class earnings of 
management with the earnings of other kinds of 
work, because they are similar in nature to 
other earnings, and are in the long run governed 
by the same laws. For though in the passing 
vicissitudes of trade it is sometimes difficult to 
draw a clear line between the interest on a 
business man’s capital and his earnings of 
management, yet we shall find that there is 
little in common between those fundamental 
laws whioh determine in the long run the normal 
rate of interest and those which determine in 
the long run the normal earnings of manage¬ 
ment.” 

The authors do not seem to have had in view 
the objection to their classification suggested 
by Adam Smith’s observation that the earn¬ 
ings of two men of business, whose labour of 
inspection may be nearly the same, may differ 
widely because varying, like interest, with 
the amount of capital they turn over, not 
with the amount of their labour. 

“ If,” he said, “ we suppose two manufacturers, 
the one employing a capital of £1,000 and the 
other of £7,300, in a place where the common 
profits of stock are ten per cent., the one will 
expect a profit of about £100 a year while the 
other will expect about £730. Yet their labour 
of inspection may be nearly or altogether tho 
same.” 

To put the case in another way. A grocer 
with a capital of £1,000 sells at prices which 
leave him, , let us say, after replacing his stock 
with insurance, a profit of £100 ary ear for 
interest and trouble together. A neighbour¬ 
ing groper with ten times the capital gets the 
same prices, and makes a net profit of £1,000 
a-year, with perhaps little more trouble. 
In such a case the earnings of management 
are surely not determined by the laws which 
regulate wages in general, and have much 
more in common with those which govern the 
rate of interest. Nevertheless, causes are at 
work, though the authors do not bring them 
out clearly, tending to regulate ultimately the 
earnings of management by the amount of 
skill and trouble it requires, instead of by the 
amount of capital. The scale on which 
modern business is.carried on, and the growth 
of joint-etock companies, have given rise to a 
class of managers who are not partners, but 
paid bv salaries for their work. And it is 
a tendency of competition to force the 
owners of the capital so employed to sell at 
prices which yield only what the management 
actually oosts in this way. The system tends 
to drive small producers and dealers out of 
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the market; for a large salary to the manager 
of a big business may make no sensible addi¬ 
tion to prices, while a proportionate remuner¬ 
ation to a small capitalist for his trouble 
would seriously raise the price of hiB goods. 
The growth, too, of the system of doing 
business on borrowed capital, due largely to 
modern banking facilities, has a similar 
tendency. The man working with borrowed 
capital may be content with an equivalent to 
a large salary, and his competitors with 
capital of their own must sell at the 
same prices. These tendencies are, how¬ 
ever, to a great extent counteracted by 
other causes which make profit include an 
element, over and above interest, that varies 
with the amount of capital, not with the 
labour of management; and which tend to 
assign this element chiefly to the owners of 
the capital as such, not to the managers as 
such. According to the authors, net profit 
contains no elements save interest and the 
earnings of management, which they say are 
regulated by the same laws as the earnings of 
skilled labour. If so, the profits of trade 
ought to exceed interest only by the amount 
of a good manager’s salary and the ordinary 
fees of directors. Yet it is certain that the 
dividends received by the shareholders of a 
company may much exceed bare interest, in 
consequence partly of good management, while 
the managing staff receive only the ordinary 
remuneration. One reason for this is that 
profit includes elements which cannot be dis¬ 
entangled and measured so as to determine 
the share due to the management. Luck, 
situation, connexion, prestige, and other 
elements enter along with interest and super¬ 
intendence into profit; and it is impossible 
to say bow much is due to each. The returns 
to all together usually vary in proportion to 
the amount of the capital embarked, not to 
the skill and trouble of management, and its 
owners legitimately claim the surplus. The 
authors’ analysis of profit accordingly appears 
to us not quite complete, and we cannot think 
the subject is really made clearer by getting rid 
of the term profit altogether, as they seek to 
do, and speaking only of interest in reference 
to the gains of capital. 

Another aspect of the problem of the rate 
of profit as to which Mr. and Mrs. Marshall’s 
exposition seems to us not entirely satis¬ 
factory relates to the amount of the fund to 
be divided between capital and labour. 

“The total net annual produce of a country’s 
capital and industry,” they say, “after rent 
and taxes have been deducted from it, consists 
of interest on capital and the earnings of different 
kinds of industry, and we have called it the 
earnings-and-interest fund.’’ 

The share, they add, which capital obtains 
depends, first, upon the amount of the fund, 
secondly, on the manner in which it is divided 
between labour and capital. The amount of 
this “ net annual produce of the country,” or 
aggregate national “ earnings-and-interest 
fund,” depends, as they show, on the pro¬ 
ductive powers of land, labour, and capital, 
the state of science and art, and so forth ; and 
their exposition of this subject is full though 
concise. It is, too, undoubtedly important 
to the economist to have a clear view of the 
causes determining the amount of the annual 
revenue of the nation as a whole. Yet the 


problem respecting the rate of profit is a 
different one. The capitalists and labourers 
in a trade do not simply divide between them 
a share in a definite national fund created by 
the general productiveness of the whole 
national capital and labour; they themselves 
in a great measure create the particular fund 
which they divide, and the amount which they 
will receive depends largely on the amount of 
their own produce, and the economy as well 
as the skill and energy which they exercise in 
its production. Much waste and loss practi¬ 
cally arises from the tendency of both capital¬ 
ists and workmen to regard the amount of 
profit and wages as a question simply of 
sharing a given fund, when the most import¬ 
ant matter is to produce it. 

The authors next enquire “ how the earnings- 
and-interest fund is divided into the share which 
capital takes as interest and that which 
industry takes as earnings.” They proceed 
accordingly to discuss the problem of the rate 
of interest, and it is one which certainly calls 
for investigation in a treatise on the economics 
of industry. Yet the owners of capital in 
business have much else to look to. For 
them the point is not merely what interest 
they could get on the best security, but what 
profit the particular businesses or investments 
they have under their eye are likely to afford; 
here they must take into account the in¬ 
fluence of many conditions and elements 
which but remotely and slightly affect the 
general rate of interest. But confining our¬ 
selves to the question of the rate of interest, 
the general proposition which Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall lay down is that “ it will be found to 
depend upon the urgency of the demand of 
industry for the aid of capital.” Industry is 
rather a vague term, and one of its misfor¬ 
tunes is that it is commonly used by French 
economists in a narrow and special sense. The 
authors appear to mean by it in the proposi¬ 
tion before us simply labour, since they say 
that 

“ the demand of industry for the aid of capital 
will not be urgent if there is a large supply of 
capital in proportion to the population. In¬ 
dustry will not then be compelled to resign to 
capital enough of the produce to afford a high 
rate of interest.” 

But labour has many competitors at home 
and abroad for capital. Our National Debt 
and the sums which foreign States have 
raised in Great Britain since the Crimean 
War show how formidable is the competition 
of public borrowers, and to their demand 
must be added that of private borrowers for 
unproductive purposes, of the intensity of 
which the extent to which land in the United 
Kingdom is mortgaged affords an indication. 
Looking, however, only to the side of the 
question which the authors discuss, it seems 
to us important to bear in mind that the 
shares of labour and capital will depend, not 
merely on the demand of labour for capital, 
but also on the demand of capital for labour, 
which varies much with the modes of produc¬ 
tion. When, in the sixteenth century, pasture 
largely superseded tillage, labourers suffered 
heavily from a diminished demand on the 
part of capital. The authors clearly show that 

“ the progress of civilisation increases the de¬ 
mand of industry for the aid of capital inde¬ 
pendently of any increase in the population, for 


it causes a continual increase in the amount 
and expensiveness of the machinery and other 
things which men use as means to the attain¬ 
ment of their ends.” 

Several writers have inferred from this fact 
that the increase of fixed capital is detri¬ 
mental to labourers. But this is not a 
necessary consequence, nor has it been the 
usual consequence hitherto. The construc¬ 
tion of railways, it is true, resulted in the 
conversion of much circulating capital into 
rails, rolling-stock, and plant. But the rail¬ 
ways themselves, instead of diminishing, 
vastly augmented the demand for labour. 
It was not men, but horses, they superseded 
in the business of carriage, and more men 
are now employed by railway companies in 
London alone than were employed formerly 
by all the coaches in England. The power- 
loom, again, superseded the hand-loom, but 
did not diminish the demand for manual 
labour in spinning and weaving; on the 
contrary, largely augmenting it. And 
wherever railways and machinery have made 
their way on the Continent the demand for 
labour has gone up with a bound. 

In connexion with the constituents of the 
rate of profit it is observable that the authors 
ignore altogether Mr. Mill’s analysis of gross 
profit into indemnity for risk or insurance, as 
well as interest and remuneration of superin¬ 
tendence. Their reason appears to be that 
they include insurance among the expenses of 
production, not in the net income which the 
owners of capital receive; but the point is one 
which ought to be made clear to the student. 
Moreover, the actual indemnity for risk that 
business investments afford by no means cor¬ 
responds accurately with the actual amount 
of risk. In a country like America, and in a 
less degree in England, the love of speculation 
and enterprise is such that risk is commonly 
underrated. On the continent of Europe, on 
the other hand, it has hitherto been generally 
over estimated through timidity and the re¬ 
luctance of people to trust money out of their 
sight. These different tendencies of national 
character would pro tanto cause the average 
net rate of profit in business to be higher on 
the continent of Europe than in the United 
States or Great Britain in proportion to the 
rate of interest. 

Another remark which the subject suggests 
is that the rate of interest on the best security, 
or the price of the funds, by no means affords 
a measure of the amount which ought to be 
set aside as insurance, and, therefore, as part 
of the expense of production. Some of the 
most lucrative businesses have the good 
fortune to be also the safest; others, whose 
returns are scanty, are at the same time 
shaky and perhaps on their last legs. It is 
not true of trade that high profits are another 
name for bad security, nor does the converse 
hold good. The equality of profits is an 
illusion. 

The authors distinguish emphatically be¬ 
tween what they call normal values, or those 
which would result from the undisturbed 
action of competition, and market values, or 
those actually resulting from the existing 
constitution and usages of the industrial 
world. “ The theory of normal value ” is, in 
their words, “ the starting-point from which 
we must set out to explore all the various 
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irregularities and unevennesses of market 
values.” The normal value of a thing in 
their view is equal to its expenses of produc¬ 
tion ; its market value they show may 
widely deviate from that standard. The devia¬ 
tions are actually greater than they show; 
but the main comment we have to make 
is that competition itself is the main cause of 
these deviations and of the irregularities and 
unevennesses of market values. Industrial 
liberty and the eager pursuit of gain produce 
an economic world the vastness, variety, 
complexity, incessant change, speculation, and 
potent influence of chance in which are 
absolutely incompatible with the knowledge 
and nice calculation of relative profits upon 
which the theory rests that the prices of 
commodities are regulated in the long run by 
their cost of production. Market values, in 
fact, with all their “ irregularities and un¬ 
evennesses,” are the true normal values, if by 
that phrase be meant what the authors mean 
—the values resulting from the action 
of competition. That even in the long run 
—to use the somewhat lax and unscien¬ 
tific phrase which we are not a little 
surprised to find writers of their powers of 
accurate thought and expression repeatedly 
and emphatically employing—profits are not 
equalised or prices adjusted to the expense of 
production, as their theory of normal value 
assumes, appears by their own statement. 
Even in little villages, they say, in which one 
might imagine at first that everyone knows all 
his neighbour’s affairs and what profit every 
trade yields, it is not so, and very little beyond 
the fact that one man seems to be prosperous, 
another the reverse, is really known. Some of 
the villages in which this is so have existed for 
several oenturies—a tolerably long run. How 
much less can the relative gains of all the different 
occupations of the great industrial world be 
known to the owners of capital and equalised by 
their competition. The more people investi¬ 
gate market values by such lights as the book 
before us affords, the less heed they will give to 
the values of Ricardo’s theory, and the more 
they will be led to reverse his mode of pro¬ 
cedure, and to make market values the 
starting-point from which to arrive at true 
normal values—that is to say, those resulting 
from the operation of unrestricted competition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall’s book is full of 
information and novel and apposite illustra¬ 
tion. It will, we hope, pass through several 
editions; and among the changes which we 
venture to suggest are the total dismissal of 
the phrase “in the long run” from their 
pages, and a less sparing application of the 
term “ laws ” to provisional and hypothetical 
assumptions. There is a kind of brain that 
is prodigiously fertile in the production of 
“ economic laws,” giving the name to every 
crude and hasty generalisation or guess that 
occurs to it, but authors of the scientific 
culture and ability which the work before us 
displays need no such parade of scientific 
terminology to command respectful attention. 

T. E. G. Leslie. 


The Arctic Voyage* qf Adolf Erik Norden- 
skiold, / 858-79. With illustrations and 
maps. (Macmillan.) 

The achievement of the North-East Passage 


is not the result of chance or of good fortune. 
It is due to the patient perseverance, the 
carefully digested experience, and the bold 
and gallant resolution of one man. It could 
not have been done without great and dis¬ 
interested munificence to aid him on the 
one hand, and the most zealous and able co¬ 
operation on the other. Still it is to Adolf 
Erik Nordenskiold that the honour is due; 
and the success with which his efforts have 
been attended ought to impress us with a 
lesson that should bear similar fruit. 

We learn from the story of Nordenskiold’s 
services to science that great success cannot 
be secured by spasmodic efforts, but only by 
a continuous and connected plan, steadily 
persevered in, year after year, until the desired 
end is attained. 

Between 1858 and 1872 the Swedes sent 
no less than seven scientific expeditions to 
Spitsbergen and two to Greenland. Year 
after year did Nordenskiold persevere, until at 
last he was satisfied that the geography, 
geology, and natural history of the Spits¬ 
bergen group had been exhaustively investi¬ 
gated. Then, but not until then, he turned 
his attention to another field of research, and 
resolved to achieve the North-East Passage. 
This famous passage has been attempted over 
and over again during the last three centuries. 
It is rendered classical by the names of Arctic 
worthies with whom it will ever be connected, 
with Willoughby and Chancellor, Burroughs 
and Pet, Barrents and Brunei, Hudson and 
Wood, Lutke and Pachtussow. Its final 
accomplishment would not only be a gallant 
and memorable feat; it would also secure 
results of great scientific value, and might 
not improbably open up a new and valuable 
route for commerce. 

Such an enterprise was worthy of the skill 
and prowess that the Swedish explorer has 
devoted to it. Several reasons, which will be 
found enumerated in his memorial to the 
King of Sweden, chief among which is the 
effect of the great volume of water entering 
the Arctio Sea from the Siberian rivers every 
summer, led Prof. Nordenskiold to the belief 
that a navigable passage would be found 
along the northern shores of Asia. The 
failure of the numerous attempts in former 
times might be due to those voyages having 
been undertaken too early in the season. 
More recent voyages of Norwegian walrus- 
hunters, two of whom' had actually circum¬ 
navigated Novaya Zemlya, proved that where 
ancient explorers had been stopped in June 
or July, modern fishermen could navigate 
in August or September. But Nordenskiold 
was not satisfied either with the deductions 
of science or the reports of fishermen until 
they had been confirmed by his own personal 
observation. He therefore undertook a 
voyage across the Kara Sea to the mouth 
of the Siberian River Yenisei in 1875. He 
found that the Kara Sea, the ice of which had 
long been a formidable barrier to former 
voyagers, was navigable in August. It was, 
however, possible that the year might be 
exceptional; and the careful explorer, thus 
warily feeling his way, determined to make 
a similar voyage in 1876. This time he 
adopted another route, passing through the 
Matyushin Shar—the strait between the 
two great islands of Novaya Zemlya—and 


entering the Kara Sea, which was again suc¬ 
cessfully crossed during the first half of 
August. It was re-crossed in September 
without difficulty. 

Nordenskiold, by dint of personal recon¬ 
naissances, and of a most exhaustive study of 
the problem in all its bearings, was now in a 
position to mature his plan for making the 
North-East Passage. So far as untiring per¬ 
severance, profound knowledge of the subject, 
undaunted resolution, and great ability could 
secure such a result, the Swedish explorer 
had, humanly speaking, made success a cer¬ 
tainty. He was able to go forth with con¬ 
fidence, which was justified, not so much by 
the result, as bv the patient industry and 
ability by which his experience was gained. 

It was under these auspices that the ex¬ 
pedition was equipped last year, and that the 
gallant Vega sailed on her memorable voyage. 
For a fourth time, Nordenskiold crossed the 
Kara Sea during the first week of August, 
and thus secured the results of his former 
patient and persevering study of the move¬ 
ments of the ice in that part of the Arctic 
regions. From the mouth of the Yenisei 
eastward, an unknown sea was before them. 
The explorers entered upon it by the light of a 
thorough knowledge of the physical conditions 
which were likely to influence their progress. 
On August 20,1878, the most northern point 
of the Old World was rounded for the first 
time in history, and the Swedish flag was 
proudly displayed off Cape Chalyuskin. 
Onwards the bold adventurers sailed past the 
mouth of the Lena, and to within a few 
miles of Behring Straits. 

“They were the first that ever burst into that 
silent sea.” 

The Vega was stopped by the ice on Sep¬ 
tember 28, and was obliged to winter within 
a few miles of the open sea, and only 125 
miles from the East Cape of Asia. She was 
released on July 18, and, entering the Pacific 
Ocean, Prof. Nordenskiold and his companions 
completed the North-East Passage—-a glorious 
and unequalled achievement! 

But it must not for a moment be supposed 
that this is all. The voyage of the Vega is 
not merely a great feat of navigation. Like all 
other Arctic Expeditions, the fruits of that 
voyage will be most important, its results 
most useful. A hitherto almost unknown sea 
of enormous extent has been surveyed. A 
knowledge of its fauna and flora, of its 
meteorology and physical conditions, of the 
geology of its shores, and of the ethnology of 
a most interesting region has been secured; 
while commercial intercourse has been estab¬ 
lished with the mouths of some of the great 
Siberian rivers. 

In congratulating the intrepid Swedish 
explorers on this crowning victory over 
difficulties of no ordinary kind, we must not 
forget the munificent promoters of the ex¬ 
pedition. Among these, Mr. Oscar Dickson, 
of Gottenburg, is the foremost. Expedition 
after expedition has been supplied with funds, 
and enabled to undertake useful work and to 
perform it efficiently, through his generous 
liberality. He took the lead in furnishing 
the means by which the Vega was bought ana 
equipped; and the success of a grand enter¬ 
prise, which will be beneficial to the' whole 
civilised world by largely increasing the sum 
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of human knowledge, is due in no small 
degree to this enlightened Swede. Our own 
country contained men of the game stamp in 
former centuries. Where are they now ? 

The volume before us contains an excel¬ 
lent rtswmi of Nordenskiold’s former ex¬ 
peditions, and a brief account of the voyage 
of the Vega. The work was undertaken by 
Mr. Alexander Leslie, with the permission of 
Prof. Nordenskiold before he sailed in July 
1878 ; and it is now published with the object 
of increasing “ the reader’s appetite for the 
fuller details of the narrative which the 
illustrious explorer will write on his return 
home.” 

Mr. Leslie has added, as an Appendix, the 
very interesting report of Dr. Envall on the 
hygiene of the 8wedish Polar Expedition of 
1872-73, which will be useful hereafter, 
especially with reference to the prevention of 
scurvy. The Swedes suffered severely from 
that dreadful, disease on board the ships 
during the winter of 1872-73, not in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of lime juice, with 
which they were well supplied, but owing to 
the long darkness, damp and cold, and 
insufficient food. The best means of prevent¬ 
ing and curing the disease was found to be the 
use of cloud-berries. During his extended 
sledge journey in the spring, Prof. Norden¬ 
skiold very properly threw away the whole 
stock of lime juice. It unduly increased the 
weight to be dragged—a most important con¬ 
sideration. No Ume juice was used, and the 
sledge travellers had no scurvy. This con¬ 
firms all former experience as recorded by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants and 
by the Franklin search expeditions. 

Mr. Leslie’s volume is pleasantly written, 
and forms an interesting record of useful and 
well-executed work. It is illustrated with 
three excellent maps and numerous engravings. 
We trust that it will be read by all who are 
interested in geographical work or in the 
gallant deeds of brave men, and it will thus 
serve the purpose intended by its author as 
an avant courier to the important work em¬ 
bodying the results of Prof. Nordenskiold’s 
great discovery. 

Clements R. Markham. 


L' UniverritS de Londree. Par M. Buis son, 

Ancien Elfeve de l’Ecole normale superieure. 

(Paris: Hachette.) 

This is one of the publications of a French 
“ Soci6t4 pour l’Etude des Questions d’En- 
seignement supdrieur,” which geeks, by means 
of authentic reports and otherwise, to gain 
information respecting the institutions for 
higher education in various countries, and to 
make this information available for the im¬ 
provement of secondary and higher teaching 
in France. The present monograph, which 
is in pamphlet form, is written by the French 
master at Charterhouse School, and gives a 
concise summary of the history of the Uni¬ 
versity of London, and a careful description 
of the range and purpose of its various 
examinations. Considering that the university 
is at present too young to have attracted the 
attention of any English historian, and that 
the facts respecting its development and actual 
condition are not on record in any authentic 
form, but lie scattered in various publications. 


some of which are forgotten or obscure, it is 
remarkable that a foreigner unconnected with 
the university should have been able to 
produce so coherent and accurate a sketch of 
its history, and to arrive at so true an esti¬ 
mate of its present work and condition. 

M. Buisson traces with care the original 
establishment of the University College in 
Gower Street, and the circumstances which 
caused that institution to bear for a short 
time the name of the London University—a 
title which is still often given to it by mistake. 
Founded in 1827, the college remained several 
years without a charter; and when, in 1836, 
the Government of the day determined to 
permit its incorporation, the charter conferred 
upon it was one which recognised it as a 
teaching body only, and gave it no power to 
award degrees. Another charter issued at the 
same time constituted a wholly independent 
body with the right to examine and to 
confer degrees; and this body—the Univer¬ 
sity of London—has since had a separate 
and independent history of its own. It 
began by affiliating to itself, not only Uni¬ 
versity College, but King’s College, then 
newly established, and a large number of pro¬ 
vincial institutions of like kind. For a time 
no candidate was permitted to present him¬ 
self for the degrees of the university who 
did not bring a certificate of attendance and 
studentship at one of these colleges. But 
twenty years’ experience of this system proved 
it to have little value as a security for 
academic discipline or regular culture; and 
made it clear that the value of the degree 
conferred by the university depended on the 
amount of knowledge revealed in the exami¬ 
nation, and on nothing else. Accordingly, in 
1858 a new charter was obtained, which 
dispensed with the necessity of the collegiate 
certificate and opened the examinations of 
the university to non-collegiate students in 
all the faculties except that of medicine. At 
the same time the senate made such a division 
in the examinations as exacted other evidence 
of progressive study; the B.A. degree, for 
example, becoming attainable no longer by a 
single examination at the end of two years 
after matriculation, but by two separate 
examinations at intervals of a year. The 
charter of 1858 also established a new Faculty 
of Science with the degrees of bachelor and 
doctor, and gave to the graduates in convo¬ 
cation a distinct share in the government of 
the university and the right to nominate 
representatives upon the senate. The Reform 
Act of 1867 gave to the graduates in 
convocation the further right to elect a 
representative to the House of Commons. A 
supplementary charter in 1867 empowered 
the senate to establish Bpecial examinations 
for women, and to award to them certificates 
of proficienoy, but not to admit them to the 
ordinary examinations for graduation. Ten 
years’ experience of the working of this 
restriction led the senate and the convocation 
to make in 1878 a joint request to the Crown 
for a farther charter permitting women to 
become candidates for any of the degrees or 
honours conferred by the university. When 
it is added that in 1870 the university for the 
first time found itself in a local habitation of 
its own, and that the present building in 
Burlington Gardens was opened in that year 


with much ceremony by her Majesty the 
Queen, the modest chronology of the institu¬ 
tion is nearly complete. 

But as M. Buisson points out, the facts of 
the greatest interest are the large and pro¬ 
gressive increase in the number of the students, 
and the vast influence exerted by the curricu¬ 
lum of the university upon the development 
of higher education in the oountry, and es¬ 
pecially in those colleges and secondary schools 
which are not connected by exhibitions or 
otherwise with the older universities. In 
1861 there were 444 candidates for matricula¬ 
tion ; in 1868, 736; and in 1877, 1,160. The 
numbers for the two succeeding years would 
show a still higher ratio of increase. Perhaps 
the chief triumphs of the university are to be 
found in the department of medicine, which 
has supplied the public with a large proportion 
of the most eminent men now engaged in 
medical practice in London or as lecturers in 
the medical schools. But the influence of the 
university on the study of law and of physical 
science, and especially in broadening and 
modernising the general literary culture re¬ 
quired for degrees in arts, has been very con¬ 
siderable. M. Buisson comments successively 
on the chief features of the examinations. 
Foremost among these is the severity of the 
matriculation test, which is designed to secure 
a thorough basis of ordinary school education 
at the outset, and which is already largely 
utilised by some of the best schools as a 
sort of Abiturienten-examen even for those 
scholars who do not intend to graduate. He 
also describes the examinations as purely 
written, and hardly recognises the faet that in 
the department of science much is also done 
by viva voce interrogation and by practical 
laboratory work. He adds:— 

“ Dans l’Universitd de Londres, lea quality? de 
style, roriginalitd.du tour d’esprit, trouvent peu 
l’occasion de ae montrer, et de se fairs recom¬ 
pense; dans les examens pour les grades. . . , 
O’estplutot des connaissances prduises, dtendues, 
que des vues originates et des jugements 
marques du soeau de la personnalitd, que l’on 
exige du candidat.” 

If this is a mere inference from the fact that 
the literary examinations are conducted wholly 
in writing, and that declamations, disputa¬ 
tion, and other forms of oral exercise have 
never been adopted at London, as indeed they 
have slowly gone out of use at the older 
universities, the statement may be accepted. 
But without knowing the inner mind of the 
examiners and their views as to the way in 
which answers should be estimated, it is 
hardly safe to conclude that the London ex¬ 
aminers differ from others who understand 
their business in not feeling ready to offer a 
special welcome to any evidence of freshness 
or originality of thought, and disposed to 
give it the greatest weight in their final 
judgment. The facts that the ancient lan¬ 
guages hold a high, though not exclusive, place 
in the arts ourriculum, and that one modern 
language and some knowledge of the history 
and structure of our vernacular tongue have 
always been exacted, are well brought out by 
the author; and he chooses for special com¬ 
mendation the requirements in Latin and 
Greek, which turn more upon philology, 
accurate translation and re-translation, and 
illustrative history than upon the construction 
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of Greek and Latin verse. The various steps 
by which the graduate can proceed, and by 
which he is enabled at each to select, at his 
own option, the departments of study in 
which to distinguish himself, are carefully 
described, and reduced in an ingenious way to 
a tabular form. That from the first the 
university has possessed no power to grant 
diplomas in theology, and that, both in the 
constitution of its governing body and in 
the character of the examinations, it has 
always been completely free from ecclesiasti¬ 
cal control and tradition, are circumstances to 
which M. Buisson refers more than once with 
approval and sympathy. His general con¬ 
clusions as to the points in which his own 
university—that of Paris—might usefully 
study the history of that of London are 
summed up to this effect:— 

“She resembles our own Faculties in that 
she possesses no oolleges—that is to say, estab¬ 
lishments of resident students like the universi¬ 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge ; but at least she 
has already collected her own graduates into a 
body which exercises influence over the univer¬ 
sity, and has her interests at heart; an example 
of which we shall do well to take heed in the 
approaohing reconstruction of our own univer¬ 
sity system. It would perhaps also be well to 
borrow from the University of London her 
system of more numerous examinations than 
ours, her double laccalaur&at and her double 
licenoe [matin'sc h arts], and chiefly her option 
of. sptcialitSs, her system of multiform written 
, questions, which renders oral interrogation, if 
not superfluous, at least less necessary and 
less susceptible of tgarements irrtparables." 
“ Let us add,” he concludes, “ that our faculties 
will be the better perhaps for evincing, in imita¬ 
tion of the English university, lees disdain than 
heretofore for living languages, less attachment 
to Latin versification, and, by way of com¬ 
pensation, more solicitude for philological and 
archaeological knowledge.” 

On the whole this brochure of M. Buisson 
may be safely pronounced a modest, simple, 
yet thoroughly artistic piece of literary work. 
He has shown much skill and insight in the 
selection of the salient and characteristic 
facts, and in the rejection of much irrelevant 
matter which he must have found in the 
controversial literature through which he has 
toiled. He has given to his countrymen the 
material for forming a tolerably true judg¬ 
ment on an'institution which is at present 
little known on the Continent, and is not 
unfrequently misrepresented even in our own 
country. So far as we know there does not 
exist in English any account of the London 
University which approaches that of M. 
Buisson in simplicity, fullness, and correctness. 

J. G. Fitch. 


Calendar of Document» relating to Ireland 
‘preserved in &.M. Public Record Office , 
London; i285-i292. Edited by H. 8. 
Sweetman, B.A., Ac. (Rolls Series.) 

This third instalment of Mr. Sweetman’s 
Calendar is not less interesting or serviceable 
than its predecessors, and bears equal testi¬ 
mony to his industry and skill. The full 
abstracts which he has given of all important 
records adopt, as far as possible, their precise 
language, and render it superfluous for a 
student in most cases to consult the originals. 
To the future historian of Ireland the infor¬ 


mation here afforded respecting the extent to governed by the same laws and enjoying the 
which the conquerors had succeeded in domi- same customs as the English settlers. The 
nating the native race, and the practical Calendar contains a number of petitions to 
working of the justiciarial administration this effect, not only from the children of 
will be of the highest value. Wide as the English fathers by Irish mothers, but from 
area of confiscation and resettlement un- others whose names make it evident that in 
questionably was, there is ample evidence their case the parental relation was reversed, 
that the domination had as yet been far from The difficulties of the home government 
complete, and that large districts were in a were largely increased by the mal-administra- 
chronic state of rebellion, which a series of tion of the officers to whom their authority 
costly military expeditions were required to was entrusted. The Calendar opens with the 
quell. The accounts of these expeditions, report of a commission of enquiry into the 
which were undertaken by the Justiciary and organisation and management of the 
“ Keeper of Ireland ”—the Archbishop of Exchequer, Chancery, and other Crown 
Dublin—in person, during the year 1289, offices, which denounces them as an Augean 
recite that they were occasioned by the per- stable of corruption and fraud. The animus 
manent hostility of the Irish inhabiting the which the report displays against the Bishop 
Marches of Leinster, Meath, Athlone, .< c„ of Waterford, then Justiciary, throws some 
by whom “the King’s lieges were d lily doubt upon the truth of its disclosures; but 
killed, their houses burned, and intolerable the charge of inaccuracy in keeping his 
depredations were made” (p. 271). The accounts which it comprehends, among others, 
aotive measures taken to repress the rebel- was brought home to him by the English 
lion were for the time successful; and to Barons of the Exchequer a year afterwards, 
one of these records the sanguine accountant when a deficit of more than £13,000 
appends a memorandum that “ by this expedi- appearing in his balanoe-sheet, and the 
tion the Irish as well of Offaly as Leys came details being open to grave suspicion, he was 
to the KiBg’s peace, and were never hostile committed to the custody of the Marshal, 
again ’’ (ii.). The Justiciary followed up Nicholas de Clere, one of the Commissioners 
his success by summoning a Parliament at by whom the report was drawn up, and who, 
Dublin in the same year, which all the mag- probably as the reward of his official zeal, 
nates attended, to regulate the state of the obtained the lucrative appointment of treasurer 
country. He subsequently made an eyre of of Ireland, was himself a few years later 
survey, occupying sixty-five days, through charged with similar defalcations and under- 
the districts of Drogheda, Meath, Connaught, went a similar punishment. 

Tipperary, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford, The Church contributed its full quota to 
wherein, if one could believe the couleur-de- the elements of discord. Though the right of the 
rose report of his treasurer, he so “rectified Crown to appropriate episcopal temporalities 
the King’s affairs that Ireland was ever after- during vacancy, and to ratify the choice of a 
wards at peace.’’ The fallacy of this assur- new bishop by the cathedral chapter, was 
ance is attested by later pages of the Calendar, formally acknowledged by the Holy See, it 
One contains a doleful petition to the King was practically set at naught by such reealci- 
from the Abbot and Convent of Our Lady of trant ecclesiastics as the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the Rock of Cashel, setting forth that, while who appropriated and filled up sees at his 
two of their monks and a brother were in the pleasure, and met all attempts to enforce the 
Church of St. Nicholas, certain “ people of Ire- royal authority by threats of interdict. If 
land came and killed one monk before the altar, at war with the State, however, the Church 
beat the other to death, drove the brother was not at peace with itself. Among the 
from the church and threw him into the appeals of Irish cases brought before the 
water” (p. 316). Another petition from a English courts, is one relating to the posses- 
Crown grantee of some “ mountain land ” sion of certain land belonging to the Church 
recites that certain petagii (a description of of St. Columb which was in dispute between 
tenants the nature of whose holding does the Abbot of St. Mary Kells and the parson, 
not appear) who were wont to reside The defendant demurred to the abbot’s claim 
there had fled, “ owing to the violent war on the ground that he had been excommuni- 
prevailing in those parts ” (p. 309). A third cated bv the Archdeacon of Meath, in proof 
petition (p. 313), by an Englishman, for a of which he produced an instrument under 
grant of land rented by native tenants at the diocesan seal. The abbot rejoined by 
twopence per acre, is based upon the ground producing an instrument under the archi- 
of manifest advantage to the Crown, inasmuch episcopal seal of Armagh annulling the said 
“ as the Irish often misapply and retain the sentence of excommunication, on the ground 
King’s rent”—a trait of national character that the archdeacon had been previously ex- 
which they still cherish. In a survey of some communicated himself (p. 93). A more 
lands in another part of the country, the jurors serious conflict between the Chapter of Meath 
profess their inability to appraise the value of and the same archbishop as to the choice of 
a stone tower and certain wooden buildings a bishop had to be settled by the arbitrament 
thereon, “because they are in the March of the Pope in person (p. 115). 
among the Irish, and great expense must be Notwithstanding these evidences of friction, 
undergone in maintainipg them.” the internal machinery of the State appears to 

Considering the irreconcileable attitude as- have worked with ordinary smoothness. The 
sumed by the majority of the native race aud feudal barons and lords of manors, the char- 
the penal legislation which it entailed, it is tered municipalities, the monastic houses, and 
not surprising that the aim of the well-affected private individuals, for tbe most part con- 
few was to dissociate themselves as far as tinued to enjoy their ancient rights undis- 
possible from connexion with their country- turbed, and to acquire fresh grants of fran- 
men, and obtain the privilege of being chises. The trade of the country was so far 
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prosperous that the companies of the Riecardi 
of Luoca and othermerchants of Florence found 
it worth while to establish agencies at Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. Corporate 
and personal injuries, if denied redress in 
Ireland, were sure of obtaining it from the 
English Courts of Appeal. Some of the 
cases thus transmitted for their decision are 
very curious; one especially, which turns 
upon the questions at what time of the day 
seisin of land could lawfully be had, and 
whether the hour of vespers was to be con¬ 
sidered in the day-time (p. 200). 

Of the miscellaneous entries which this 
Calendar contains it would be impossible to 
give any adequate idea, but their variety com¬ 
mends it to the attention of a large number 
of readers, who will be amply repaid for the 
time spent in consulting it. 

Henry G. Hewlett. 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West. By 
John Mortimer Murphy. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

Or late years, we have had a plethora of 
books on Western America, the final purpose of 
which has yet to be discovered. They do 
not make or add to the writers’ reputation, 
and assuredly, though they familiarise a 
limited number of readers with certain geo¬ 
graphical names, it cannot, speaking charit¬ 
ably but with a due regard to veracity, be 
affirmed that they have contributed anything 
to the sum of knowledge. The authors skim 
the surface of the country and return to tell 
what they have seen. But though they 
travel far they see little. In a couple 
of months they learn as much about the 
continent they have run over, half the 
time in the dark, as the intelligent foreigner 
who rides in an omnibus from the Marble 
Arch to the Bank of England ascertains 
about the polity and resources of England, or 
the customs, modes of thinking, and general 
life of the people within the houses between 
the fronts of which he drives. Mr. Murphy’s 
book, it is only fair to say, is much superior 
to the majority of those which cover the 
same ground. He did not visit California, 
Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming as a 
mere tourist, for ho was resident in the 
country for nearly seven years. His work 
therefore lacks the crudity and “ thinness ” 
of its predecessors, and though, doubtless, 
specialists may feel inclined to join issue with 
him on some of the points he discusses, 
yet we have detected none of the flagrant 
blunders or absurdities which disfigure the 
books written by summer tourists. His 
hints to sportsmen are well considered and 
sensible, and his account of the habits 
and modes of hunting the bears, cougar, 
wolves, buffalo, moose, wapiti, deer, antelopes, 
goats, mountain sheep, and other Western 
mammals deserves the same encomium. He 
does not touch on wild-fowl shooting and 
fishing, leaving his readers to search for 
information on these branches of Western 
sport in his former work,* to which this seems 
more or less of an appendix. The region in 
which he travelled seems to have been chiefly 
the States and territories lying on the western 


slope of the Rocky Mountains. In this 
country, notwithstanding the spread of popu¬ 
lation, pot-hunters, and other sportsmen’s 
pests, game still abounds, in some places in 
almost incredibly large numbers. The works 
of the naturalists of the Pacific Railroad 
Reconnaissance, of the Californian Geological 
Survey, and of those attached to Dr. Hayden’s 
Survey of the Territories, in addition to the 
researches of numerous private scientific 
explorers, had made us tolerably familiar 
with the habits of most of the larger animals 
which haunt the forests and prairies from 
Mexico to Alaska. But Mr. Murphy has been 
able to glean something fresh, and, unlike the 
works of the “ hunter ” pure and simple, 
his treatise will afford pleasure to those who 
can see a wild beast without being instantly 
consumed with a desire to kill it. It may be 
added that the book is written pleasantly, in 
a modest vein, and with no attempt to make 
too much of the few adventures with which 
it is spioed in order to relieve the more 
systematic details of venery and zoology. 
When, however, it attains—as it well deserves 
—the dignity of a second edition, might we 
suggest to Mr. Murphy the advisability of 
weeding his pages of some of the American¬ 
isms which have here and there crept in, and 
to his publishers the imperative necessity of 
an index? Robebt Brown. 


NEW NOVELS. 


* Rambles in North• Western Americat 


Probation. By the author of “The First 
Violin.” 3 vols. (R. Bentley & Son.) 

Elaine's Story: a Tale of the Afghan 
Frontier. By Maud Sheridan. 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Childrens Children: a Story of Two Oene 
rations. By Alan Muir. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

The Felthams; or, Contrast in Crime. By 
Franz. (Wyman & Sons.) 

Probation, which is a tale of the cotton 
famine of 1861-62 in Lancashire, thoroughly 
sustains the level which the author won in 
The First Violin, and possesses considerable 
literary merit, without rising into the grade 
of great works of fiction. There is not the 
same amount of care bestowed on the local 
colour of factory life as meets us in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton or Mrs. Burnett’s 
Haworth's, because that is not the author’s 
principal aim, though no charge of neglect or 
deficiency can be brought on that head. The 
book is rather a careful study of a few 
marked types of character, in which the prin¬ 
cipal places are assigned psychologically, as 
well as dramatically, to the first and second 
lady and gentleman of the story. Myles 
Heywood, the hero of the book, is very care¬ 
fully wrought out indeed, as representing 
the sturdy independence of the higher stamp 
of a self-taught Lancashire artisan, constantly 
falling into mistakes, which tend to wreck his 
whole life, from no other cause than his proud 
touchiness—a feature very skilfully hit off, so 
as to make a highly vivid and characteristic 
portrait whose truthfulness at once approves 
itself to an intelligent reader. Sebastian 
Mallory, the rich young mill-owner, is very 
well done also; but there is this wide 
difference between the two, that the latter 


does not impress itself on the mind as being 
a portrait at all, or as drawn from life, but 
merely as a very clever working-out of an 
ideal in the artist’s fancy. The languid, 
aesthetic dandy, who has lounged away all 
the earlier years of his manhood in the pursuit 
and enjoyment of art—it goes without saying 
in the case of the present writer that the art 
is music—but who suddenly reveals the steel 
hand under the velvet glove, and develops an 
unexpected power of grasping all the un¬ 
familiar details of a highly complicated busi¬ 
ness, with statesmanlike sagacity in ruling 
the whole concern under him, with its hundreds 
of operatives, besides piloting it safely 
through one of the greatest trade crises of 
modern times, belongs to the domain of 
romance, not of real life. We can admit that, 
granted the reasonable possibility of such a 
character, the delineation of it is harmonious, 
consistent, and probable; but the initial act of 
faith is too much for us. What can be 
accepted, and as very clever writing, too, is 
the seemingly lazy, yet really alert, play of 
fence whereby Stephen Mallory quietly baffles 
the mother who does not love, but who ardently 
desires to govern him, and who is quite 
unable to understand the weapons with which 
she is politely and respectfully defeated. The 
two leading girls of the story, Adrienne 
Blisset and Helena Spenceley, are both good 
of their kind, especially the latter, an in¬ 
tensely modern woman in her whole view of 
life; but the factory girl, Mary Heywood, if 
wrought out as fully, would take a place 
beside them. There are a few shrewd aphor¬ 
istic sayings scattered through the volumes, 
which give touches of vigour to a style which 
a too fastidious criticism might otherwise 
charge with over-levelness. 

Except for the convenience of providing a 
comparatively unhackneyed setting, and per¬ 
haps the advantage of attracting readers to 
whom recent history has given an interest in 
Afghanistan, Elaine’s Story might have been 
placed amid any other scenery. It is skating 
on thin ice throughout, very delicately and 
skilfully done, but still not the best sort of 
theme to choose with so many open. Elaine 
herself is an impulsive child of eighteen, who 
has married a rich Indian colonel with no 
pretence of caring about him, but merely to 
lessen the pressure of poverty at home. He 
rejoins the regiment of which he is in com¬ 
mand at Pathanpore, whioh seems to stand 
for Peshawur ; and there Elaine makes ac¬ 
quaintance with the Bayard of the corps, a 
Captain Temple, to whom she slowly, and at 
first quite unconsciously, gives the love she 
has not been able to feel for her husband, 
though she likes and respects him. Temple, 
on his part, has fallen in love with her at first 
sight, and endeavours to fight it off by cold¬ 
ness and stiffness of demeanour towards her, 
alternating with bursts of such ultra-brotherly 
zeal and affection as must, one would suppose, 
have revealed his secret to her, although she 
is represented as ignorant of it to the very 
end, despite its obviousness to at least one 
other of the characters, not to speak of the 
moral impossibility of such a thing going on 
at an Indian station without some of the eyes 
always prying for something to supply the 
tongues with gossip taking keen observation 
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of it. Colonel Warder is at last mortally 
wounded in a skirmish with the hill-tribes, 
and Captain Temple, who had been unjustly 
under a cloud as to his courage, wins his 
raajori ty and the Victoria Cross by defending 
him to the last against overwhelming odds. 
He goes on leave for two years to Tasmania 
after the colonel’s death, and at the end of 
that time seeks the young widow out in 
England, and seoures her hand. This, it will 
at once be seen, is not a very wholesome kind 
of study, though the utmost care has been 
taken to avoid all directly objectionable 
matter, and Elaine even describes herself as 
giving her husband on his death-bed the 
affection she had never felt for him before. 
The real merit of the book is in the drawing 
of the girl’s own character. She has the two 
merits of good looks and a certain clinging 
youthfulness, but has no special intelligence, 
acquirements, or noteworthy points about her, 
and is possessed with more than her fair share 
of the feminine perversity which makes her 
say and do things which she has no liking 
for—indeed, against her strong wishes— 
simply because they are the wrong things to 
say and do. Men, of course, are just as con¬ 
stantly doing perverse things as women, but 
it is because they wish to do them for some 
definite objeot or enjoyment. Doing them 
merely because they are perverse, even against 
the grain, is peculiar to the gentler sex, and 
Miss Sheridan has shown a good deal of 
frankness in admitting this, with not a little 
skill in drawing it. Some of her minor 
characters are well done, too—as, for example, 
Mrs. Hale, the lady who is incapable of saying 
a good word of or for anyone, and yet has 
not the smallest idea that she is a mischievous 
gossip. No doubt the portrait is a generic 
one, and has been drawn many scores of 
times before; but, though originality cannot be 
claimed for it, there are accuracy of conception 
and neatness of execution visible. Slight as 
the book is, it displays fine capacity, which 
dil’gent culture ought to increase. 

The first volume of Children’s Children is by 
far the best part of the story, and exhibits 
genuine vigour in its description of the death¬ 
bed of the ill-conditioned old atheist who is 
the progenitor of the entire family whose 
history supplies the materials of the plot. 
He and his admiring daughter are both ably 
drawn, and their propagandist attitude of 
crusade against all theistic beliefs is forcibly 
presented. The second and third volumes, 
though they are clever all through, are less 
thoroughly wrought out, and involve a moral 
improbability in their description of the 
exaggerated self-worship of Diana Bolton, the 
daughter already mentioned, who is the real 
heroine of the book, though a much younger 
lady is found for the love-affairs. The story 
is not very dramatically put together, and it 
is the power displayed in certain parts of it 
which constitutes its chief recommendation. 
The book seems to have a purpose—that of 
showing how the moral perceptions of those 
who have rejected Theism are likely to 
become distorted ; but the conclusion which 
a physiologist would be more apt to draw 
from the domineering violence, fierce intoler¬ 
ance, and vindictive rancour attributed to 
Robert Bolton and his daughter would be that 


of hereditary insanity rather than any neces¬ 
sary outcome of their negative creed. 

The Felthams is an ordinary story of the 
kind familiar to readers of the Family 
Herald and London Journal, calling for no 
special notice either in praise or blame. 

Richabd F. Little dale. 


CUBBENT LITERATURE. 

Diary of a Tour in Sweden, Norway, and 
Ruttia in 1827. With Letters. By the 
Marchioness of Westminster. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) Lady Westminster has produced a 
very chatty and readable volume by combining 
copious extracts from the diary she kept in 
1827 with letters addressed at the same time 
to relatives at home. She has supposed, with jus¬ 
tice, that notes of travel fifty.two years ago would 
have some interest for readers of to-day. Her 
sketches of life in Norway are especially curious, 
and form a running commentary on Mr. Laing’s 
now classical work on the state of that country 
soon after the Declaration of Independence. It 
is possible that the Marchioness of Westminster 
is not aware that a publication of a similar kind 
has been made in Sweden almost simultaneously 
with hers. The venerable Prof. Sven Nilsson, 
now in his ninety-fourth year, has just brought 
out a diary of his own tour in Norway in the 
second decade of the century, and his account 
of the awakening civilisation and primitive 
courtesies of the Norwegians is no less amusing 
than hers. She was better pleased with Sweden, 
but, though here, and indeed everywhere, she 
shows herself thoroughly good natured and 
anxious to be satisfied, her impression of Stock¬ 
holm is not rose-coloured. She writes of the 
latter place:— 

“This town is very singular, some part of it hand¬ 
some, and the Palace beautiful, but the whole style 
of society is limited and horni. All the foreign 
diplomatists hate it; the native people are so un¬ 
cultivated j it is d la longue so dull. The difficulty 
of getting one’s oommon wants supplied is great; 
so that one can well understand that for those who 
know it better it must be a triete stjour for ten years ; 
but to see it en passant as we do is very pleasant. 
I like the great dinners ; and in this weather the 
environs ana the drives through them are beautiful.” 
This would be amusingly untrue of Stockholm 
nowadays, but was correot enough just then. 
The party, although instructed and intelligent, 
do not seem to have come across any persons of 
great distinction in Scandinavia, or indeed 
elsewhere, except in Weimar, where they visited 
Goethe. The book would be a brighter one if 
the narratives did not constantly overlap, the 
letters repeating what has been told in the 
diary ; but in spite of this drawback it is well 
worth reading. The style in which it is written 
is natural and easy, though the profusion of 
French phrases recals a little the age when 
Lady Blessington was a popular novelist. 

A Handbook of English Literature. By H. A. 
Dobson. Second Edition, corrected and ex¬ 
tended. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) The new 
edition of this very useful manual would hardly 
demand a review here were it not particularly 
notioeable for the care with whioh the latest 
information has been selected and arranged. 
In the body of the work place has been 
found for accounts of Lyell, Kingsley, Helps, 
Forster, Harriet Martineau, and (5. H. Lewes ; 
while the appended “ Dictionaiy of Minor 
Authors,” which forms a special feature of the 
work, has been so widely enlarged as to be now 
practically exhaustive. Almost the only point on 
whioh we have been able to find Mr. Dobson 
tripping is the date of Bamefield’s birth, for 
it is of course by an error of the printer that 
Oliver Madox Brown is represented as having 
lived from 1756 to 1774. Mr. Dobson will find 


the biography of Barnefield cleared up in Dr. 
Grosart's edition of that poet for the Roxburghe 
Club; he is not ignorant of the labours of that 
excellent scholar, for we find Barnabie Barnes, 
Humfrey Giffard, and Robert Arnim included 
here, for the first time, among recognised English 
authors. We strongly recommend this pains¬ 
taking little book for educational purposes, as 
more modestly written, more full of information, 
and more accurate than any other handbook of 
English literature with whioh we are ac¬ 
quainted. 

Essays from the “North American Review.” 
Edited by Allen Thorndike Rioe. (Nimme and 
Bain.) Twelve magazine articles, written by ’ 
twelve famous American authors between the' 
years 1832 and 1868, reprinted as the cream 
and quintessence of the North American Review, 
should, we think, have displayed more power 
and have possessed more freshness than is to be 
found in the volume before us. Mr. Motley 
is very charming about Peter the Great; Mr. 
Caleb Cushing sententious and respectable on 
“The Social Conditions of Woman;” Mr. 
Emerson exceedingly affected and yet fasoina- 
ting on John Milton. But nothing could, on 
the other hand, be more commonplace than Mr. 
C. F. Adams on Lord Chesterfield, or more trite 
than Mr. George Banoroft on “ The Last 
Moments of Eminent Men.” What was a 
“ pot-boiler ” in 1834 is not likely to have be¬ 
come profound or original with the lapse of forty- 
fivey ears. Mr. Longfellow was young and ardent, 
but not deeply taught, when, in 1832, he wrote 
“ Tbe Defence of Poetry,” which would send a 
shudder through the shades of Sidney and of 
Shelley. That Mr. Lowell should talk to us, in 
his familiar note of acid petulance, about 
“Shakspere once more” was unnecessary. 
On the whole, without wishing to be ungracious, 
we must confess that, by some accident which 
we do not pretend to acoount for, this selection 
seems to us neither worthy of the famous 
writers who contribute to it, nor even of the 
Review of whioh it is representative. 

Roman Days. From the Swedish of Viktor 
Rydberg. By Alfred Corning Clark. With a 
Sketch of Rydberg by Dr. Lindehn. With 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low and Co.) The 
race of translators do not appear to reflect that 
to introduce a great foreign author to the 
English public in a bald version is as cruel as 
to reproduce the works of a delicate colourist 
in coarse chromo.lithography. Viktor Rydberg 
is the first contemporary writer in Sweden; he 
is a stylist above everything, a man who has 
expanded the range of the Swedish language 
by the harmony and elegance of his prose. 
Now, Mr. Clark is pre-eminently not a stylist, 
and his harsh stumbling sentences do grievous 
wrong to the writer whom he essays to repro¬ 
duce, so that the pleasure we feel in welcoming 
Rydberg in an English dress is turned into 
pain when we see how ill fitting and unbecom¬ 
ing that dress is. Dr. Lindehn’s Preface, 
too, will be interesting only to those _ who 
know something already of Swedish litera¬ 
ture, for the meagre facts it gives are put down 
without any relation to the progress of litera¬ 
ture outside Sweden. We are, moreover, not 
satisfied that it was judicious to select this 
particular antiquarian work for translation; we 
should welcome very cordially a version of one 
of Rydberg’s novels, especially his brilliant Den 
siste atenaren, if a competent hand could be 
found to undertake it. 

Short Readings from English Poetry. By Helen 
A. Hertz. (Rivingtons.) It is a relief to meet 
with a book of poetical extracts for use in 
schiols whioh is not annotated and arranged to 
serve the purposes of an examination, but 
is simply filled with such passages as are likely 
to give delight to the ear and the imagination, 
to improve the_taste, and to abide pleasantly in 
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the memory. This book aims only at this 
modest purpose, and fulfils it well. Miss 
Hertz has a fine taste, and in her selection has 
availed herself of suoh older writers as Herrick, 
Donne, Shirley, and Wither,and of such modern 
writers as Browning, Matthew Arnold, Lowell, 
and George Eliot to an extent which is unusual 
among the compilers of books for the young 
Accordingly, her book possesses a fresh and 
distinctive character of its own, and is more 
likely than any similar collection we know to 
promote a genuine love for poetry and to 
awaken thought. The author appears to 
have tested the fitness of her own choice by 
presenting each extract in turn to the students 
of a class of working men and women in the 
Queen Square College, by making it the subject 
of conversation, and rather by invoking for it 
their sympathy and admiration than by 
subjecting it to formal logical analysis. The 
result is a book specially suited for read¬ 
ing aloud; singularly rich in music and 
in pleasing imagery; and likely to be espe¬ 
cially welcome to those teachers and parents 
who think it more important to awaken the 
poetio faculty than to give dates and philo¬ 
logical notes and second-hand criticisms under 
the name of lessons on English literature. 

Female Warriort. By Ellen 0. Clayton 
(Mrs. Needham). (Tinsley Bros.) These 
volumes are filled with narratives of the most 
incredible stories perpetuated by ancient his¬ 
torians^ What use is there in reproducing at 
this day the fables of the Amazons or the fiction 
of a monarch whose reign is represented, accord¬ 
ing to the fancies of the chroniclers, to have been 
passed at periods more than a thousand years 
apart ? If the object of the writer is to spread 
abroad a belief in female bravery and endurance, 
her aim would be better attained by narrating 
the fate of Charlotte Oorday and the heroism 
of many other noble ladies whose exploits are 
not the idle oreations of uncritical romancers. 
The author begins her Btory with a lengthened 
invective against the sins of popular prejudice. 
We have little doubt but that she will consider 
us the viotims of that vice. 

Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichts- 
quellen. Herausgegeben von F. Liebermann. 
(Strassburg: Truoner.) A residence in England 
during the summers or 1877 and 1878, under¬ 
taken for the purpose of collecting materials 
for the history of mediaeval Germany, enabled 
the editor of this useful volume to become 
intimately acquainted with the smaller monastic 
chronioles of the twelfth century. Dr. Lieber¬ 
mann has not thought it labour lost to unravel 
the tangle in which these chronicles are knotted 
together; and, for the benefit of those who may 
have to travel over the same ground, he has 
printed the inedited texts with compendious 
introductions and minute collations and critical 
notes. Most of the material is drawn from 
MSS. in the British Museum. The series opens 
with Anglo-Saxon annals from Christ Church, 
Canterbury. The other monasteries which are 
made to contribute are Beading, Peterborough, 
Plympton, Worcester, Battle, Winchester, 
St. Augustine’s Canterbury, Chichester, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Colchester, St. Albans, and 
Waverley. Fresh information of any great 
magnitude is not to be looked for in chronicles 
like the present ones, in which events are 
generally recorded in the briefest form; but 
for confirmation of dates, and for particulars of 
minor changes and local matters, such con¬ 
temporary annals have a peculiar value. The 
sources from whence they are derived, and their 
connexion with one another, have been worked 
out by Dr. Liebermann in a very clear and effi¬ 
cient (manner. The latter part of the volume 
contains the inedited portions of Herman’s 
Miracles of St. Edmund, the second part of 
Eadmer’s Miracles of St. Anselm, and the Life 


of St. Stephen of Canterbury by Matthew Paris. 
The picture which the Lives of Saints present 
of the domestic and social conditions of the 
people will always recommend them to the 
historian, who, out of wonders and miracles, 
knows how to extract material for his purpose. 
Dr. Liebermann’s introductory sketch to this 
portion of his book is not the least interesting 
part of his work. We may recommend the 
volume to historical students as a very useful 
book of reference. It is, with propriety, dedi¬ 
cated to Prof. Pauli; to whom the editor 
modestly offers his work, with a quotation from 
Walter Map: “ Venator yester sum, feras yobis 
affero, fercula faciatis.” 

Lex Salica mit der Mallobergischen Glosse 
nach den Handschriften von Tours- Weissenburg- 
Wolfenbiittel und von Fulda-Augsburg-Miinchen. 
Lex Salica Emendata nach dem Codex Vossianus 

Q. 110. Herausgegeben von Alfred Holder. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) In his preface to the first 
of these little volumes Dr. Holder announces 
his intention of publishing in succession, from 
the MSS., the separate texts of the Lex Salica. 
When all the important MSS. shall have been 
thus issued the editor proposes to give the 
result of his investigations m a critical edition 
of these early laws. As appears from their 
titles, the two volumes which form the first 
instalment of Dr. Holder’s work contain the 
early version, as given in the two ancient MSS. 
of Wolfenbiittel and Munich, and the later 
reoension or Lex Emendata from a MS. at 
Leyden. The Wolfenbiittel MS., which was 
written by Agambertus, a monk of Tours, 
between 754 and 768, and which passed to the 
monastery of S3. Peter and Paul of Weissen- 
burg before it reached its present resting-place, 
gives evidenoe of its Bomance origin, both by 
the peculiar corruptions of its Latin and by 
the literal changes in the so-called Mal- 
bergic glosses. As a further indication of 
its connexion with Franoe the editor like¬ 
wise compares the occurrence of the death 
penalty by burning, whioh is awarded in 
one of the articles of this text, with a passage 
in the Historia Francorum of St. Gregory of 
Tours. The above-mentioned glosses, in whioh 
may be recognised the remnants of the original 
text of the laws written in the language of the 
Salian Franks, soon became unintelligible; for 
in the Munich MS., which had its origin at 
Fulda not later than the eighth century (being 
afterwards the property of the monastery of the 
Holy Cross at Augsburg), they are referred to 
by the scribe as “verba Grecorum,” which, 
“propter prolixitatem voluminis vitandam, seu 
fastidio legentium, vel propter utilitatem intel- 
ligendi,” he proposes to suppress. Fortunately 
he is not always as good as his word, as he has 
left standing in his text a few of these interest¬ 
ing relics. The Leyden MS., from whioh the 
Lex emendata is taken, appears to have come 
from Metz; it is of the tenth century. Dr. 
Holder, in printing these texts, has scrupu¬ 
lously followed the originals, reproducing the 
MSS. in spelling, punctuation, and additions 
and corrections, and aiding the reader to dis¬ 
tinguish at a glance the several peculiarities by 
the use of varieties of type. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The title of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s forth¬ 
coming work is Ceremonial Institutions. Mr. 
Spencer purposes to winter in Egypt. 

Mn. T. Louis Oxley has in the press 
Miecislas: a Study from Life, a memoir of 
Miecislas Kamienski by his fathor. It will be 
published by Messrs. Kerby and Endean. The 
same firm have also in preparation The Marvel¬ 
lous Little Housekeeper, by Mdme. Bunon. 

We are interested to hear that Mr. Esoott’s 


large and important book— England: its People, 
Polity, and Pursuits —published this week by 
Messrs. Cassell, is from beginning to end wholly 
new, and the result, not only of long labour on 
the part of its author, but throughout of his 
personal observation and experience. 

A “ Caledonian Club ” in New York intends 
to publish in the course of 1880 the “ most 
sumptuous edition of the works of Bobert 
Burns that the world has seen.” 

Messes. Griffith and Faeran will shortly 
publish a work by the author of the manuals 
entitled Plain Needlework, Plain Knitting, &o. 
It will consist of Plain Hints for those who have 
to Examine Needlework, whether for Government 
Grants, Prize Associations, or Local Managers, to 
which' will be added skeleton demonstration 
lessons, to be used with the demonstration frame, 
haberdashery gauges, and other useful hints. 
A glossary of terms used in the needlework 
required from the soholars in public ele¬ 
mentary schools, carefully drawn up from 
trustworthy sources, will be appended. 

A NEW North-London local paper, entitled 
the Seven Sisters’ and Finsbury Park Journal, 
is announced for publication on the 20th inst. 
We understand that the new venture is by the 
proprietor of the Hampstead and Highgate 
Express, a local paper which has met with con¬ 
siderable suooess during the past twenty years. 

Mr. Paton, of the Kelvin grove Museum, 
Glasgow, has recently been negotiating for the 
transfer of a portion of the India Museum col¬ 
lection to Glasgow. There is reason to believe 
that the negotiations have been, or soon will be, 
successful. 

Prof. W. Bobertson Smith, of Aberdeen, 
has left for Egypt to resume his researches and 
studies there. 

A new opera has been successfully produced 
at Manchester. The music is by Mr. F. Stanis¬ 
laus and the libretto by Mr. B. T. Gunton. The 
subject is based upon Mr. W. H. Ainsworth’s 
novel, The Lancashire Witches. 

For some timo past the Milan publishing 
firm of Vallarda has been issuing monographs 
dealing with noteworthy Lombards. The latest 
issue treats of the statesman Hieronymus 
Morone, who exercised so great an influence 
upon Northern Italy at the end of the fifteenth 
and tho beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The biography of this man, who was reared in 
Machiavellian principles, is of more than common 
interest. 

Bobert HAMERLiNGbas justfinished a comedy 
called Lord Lucifer, and is now writing a novel 
of modern life; and Sacher-Masoch has com¬ 
pleted the libretto of a comic opera, Die Witchter 
der Moral, to which the composer Unger is 
writing the music. 

The publisher G. 0. Sansoni, of Florenoe, 
proposes to publish a collection of rare or un¬ 
published writings of every period of Italian 
literature, drawn principally from the libraries 
of Florence. The first volume of this series 
will shortly be issued, containing the ancient 
Novclle of the Codioi Panciatiehiano-Palatino 
138 and Laurenziano-Gaddiauo 193, with an 
introduction on the history of the text by Guido 
Biagi. 

The programme of the Society of Arts for its 
126th session has just been issued. The follow¬ 
ing are the papers to be read at the evening 
meetings before Christmas :—Nov. 26—“ Sug¬ 
gestions for Dealing with the Sewage of 
London,” by Major-Gen. H. Y. D. Scott; 
Dec. 3—“ Apprenticeship : Scientific and Un¬ 
scientific,” by Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson; 
Dec. 10—“Art Yestiges in Afghanistan; the 
Beaults of Some Reoent Explorations in the 
Jolla'abad Yalley,” by William S mp on ; Dec. 
17—"The Panama Canal,” by Oapt. Bedford 
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Pirn. The dates of the papers after Christmas 
are not announoed, but the following are 
among the subjects to be treated:—“ Domestic 
Poisons,” by Henry Carr; “ Gas Furnaces and 
Kilns for Burning Pottery,” by Herbert 
Guthrie; “ The Utilisation of Slag,” by Charles 
"Wood; “ Art in Japan,” by 0, Pfoundes; “The 
Trade and Commerce of the Yenisei,” by Henry 
Seebohm ; “ Modern Autographic Printing Pro¬ 
cesses,” by Thomas Bolas; “ The History of the 
Art of Book-binding,” by Henry B. Wheatley; 
“Art Ironwork,” by J. W. Singer; “ The History 
of Musical Pitch,” by A. J. Ellis; “ The Recent 
History of Explosive Agents,” by Prof. Abel; 
“ Ireland and lls Resources,” by C. G. W. Look; 
“The Future of Epping Forest,” by William 
Paul. Three courses of ‘ ‘ Cantor Lectures ” are 
to be given. The first course is by Dr. Charles 
Graham, Professor of Chemical Technology at 
University College, London, on “ The Chemistry 
of Bread and Bread-making;” the second on 
“ The Manufacture of Indiarubber and Gutta¬ 
percha,” by Thomas Bolas; the third by R. W. 
Edis, on “ Art Decoration and Furniture.” The 
first meeting of the session will be held on the 
19th inst., when the opening address will be 
delivered by Lord Alfred S. Churchill, ohairman 
of the council. 

lit the tenth volume of his Archives de la 
Bastille, M. Ravaisson deals with the question of 
the Man in the Iron Mask. His solution is 
that this mysterious being was Sdbastien de 
Penancourt, Comte de Keroualle, ensign of the 
Duo de Beaufort’s guards, and brother of 
“ Madam Carwell,” mistress of Charles II. 

A monument has been erected at Belluna 
in honour of the great lexicographer Egidio 
Forcellini. 

It is stated that Dr. Gerland has succeeded 
in discovering in the Oassel State Library and 
in the arohives at Hanover a whole series of 
important original letters hitherto unknown, 
from the pen of Leibnitz, and of Papin, one of 
the inventors of practical applications of the 
power of steam. 

The Bavian inscription of Sennacherib usurps 
the whole of the thirty-ninth number of tne 
Bibliothigue de VEcole dee hautes Etudes. It has 
eamedfor its author—M. Henri Pognon, Attache 
au Miniature des Affaires Etrangeres—the title 
of “ Elfeve diplomd dela Section d’Histoire et de 
Philologie de l’Ecole pratique des hautes 
Etudes, and may with advantage be taken as 
a model by other Assyriologists in treating 
these ancient texts. The first part, now issued, 
contains the text and translation printed on 
opposite pages (eighteen pp.), to whioh is 
added a philological commentary or analysis of 
seventy-seven pages, in whioh the author, 
taking the text almost line by line, gives the 
reasons for his interpretations of many words. 
When oomplete, the book will also contain 
three appendices and a glossary. 

One of the oldest codes of German law, the 
ancient Sachsenspiegel of feudal right and land 
.tenure, has lately been printed in Germany and 
published in book form under the editorship of 
Herr A. Liibben. The MS. from which this 
curious code of laws is derived is that known as 
the Oldenburg Codex Picturatus. It was written 
and illustrated by a monk named Hinrich 
Gloyesten, or GloysteiB, in the year 1336, and is 
the oldest known MS. in the Low-German 
dialect in existence. It is beautifully written 
on 136 folio sheets of parchment, one of whioh 
is given in facsimile in the present edition, which 
reproduces also the marvellously quaint illus¬ 
trations to the text. As these must rank among 
the earliest productions of German art they 
hare undo ibted antiquarian interest, though as 
efforts of artistic skill they are not remarkable. 
Many of the figures are given with blank faces, 
the artist having apparently forgotten or found 


himself unable to put in their features; and a 
representation of the Nativity is about the most 
comic rendering we have ever seen of that event. 
A short explanation of these illustrations is 
given by Herr F. von Alten, for it is difficult in 
many oases to decipher their meaning. 

We are promised a preface to L' Etrangbre, 
in which M. Alexandre Dumas fils will attack 
the theories of the naturalistic school. 

M. H. Monoeaux, of Mons, is about to 
publish an important work by M. Louis 
Hymans on the sooial, political, and commercial 
history of Belgium since 1830, entitled Belgique 
contemporaine. 

M. E. Uricoechea, professor in the Uni¬ 
versity of Brussels, has just published the first 
fasciculus of a translation of Caspari’s Arabio 
Grammar. 

The Historische Gesellschaft of the canton 
of Aargau held its annual gathering in Kulm 
on October 20. Among the agenda were 
lectures by Reotor Emil Faller on “Kulm,” 
and by Prof. J. Hunziker on “ The Alamannic 
Dwelling-house.” Prof. Rochholz gave an 
account of the Roman antiquities which have 
been found in the Kulmerthal. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We regret to hear that the Church Missionary 
Society have received discouraging news of the 
condition of affairs at their Nyanza Mission. 
Hostile influences are believed to have been at 
work, and the attitude of King Mtesa has been 
for some time not over friendly. In May last a 
rumour reached the King that the Egyptians 
were advancing their posts farther towards his 
country, and he appears to have accused the 
missionaries of complicity in the matter. While 
utterly denying the charge, they offered to send 
two of their number with his messengers to 
Col. Gordon, and accordingly Mr. Felkin started 
for Egypt in advance on May 17 to prepare the 
way for the party who were to follow in com¬ 
pany of the Bev. C. T. Wilson. Mr. Felkin has 
written home from Fatiko, in Egyptian terri¬ 
tory, forwarding a letter from Mr. Wilson dated 
June 26, from which it appears that he and 
four chiefs were on their way north, but still in 
Uganda territory. Messrs. Stokes and Oopple- 
stone had been permitted by Mtesa to go to the 
south side of the lake on condition that they 
sent up the mission stores left there. The 
position of the three missionaries left at Mtesa’s 
Court is oertainly not an enviable one, and the 
whole affair shows the danger of plaoing im¬ 
plicit trust in the professions of a savage chief. 

The London Missionary Society are also 
experiencing considerable anxiety at the con¬ 
tinued absenoe of intelligence from their Tan¬ 
ganyika expedition. They have accordingly 
asked Dr. Laws, of LivingBtonia, to despatoh 
trustworthy messengers to Ujiji to enquire into 
the state of the mission and to bring letters 
back. 

The Abstract of the Indian Surveys for 1877- 
78 contains an interesting account of recent 
efforts made to solve what is perhaps the most 
important problem yet remaining for geographi¬ 
cal enterprise—the upper course of the Brahma¬ 
putra. On the one hand, we know the general 
direction of the Sanpu, or Great River of Thibet, 
from its rise near the sister source of the 
Indus to the extreme east of the Thibetan 
plateau. On the other hand, we are well ac¬ 
quainted with the fact that the main stream of 
the Brahmaputra, at the head of the Assam 
valley, is made up by the confluence of three or 
four great rivers. That one of these rivers is 
identical with the Sanpu may be regarded as 
bejoud reasonable doubt, though an English 
engineer in Burmah has recently revived the 
theory that the Irrawaddy is the continuation 


of the Sanpu. In 1877-78 a surveying party 
from Assam penetrated into the Miri Hills, and 
proved by actual measurement that the volume 
of water in the D thong is nearly threefold that 
of the Subansiri, thus confirming the general 
opinion that the former river is the main con¬ 
stituent of the Brahmaputra, and presumably 
the continuation of the Sanpu. In the same 
year, a native explorer, trained by General 
Walker, and officially known as N—m—g, tiaoed 
the course of the Sanpu from Ohedang, the 
lowest point determined by the well-kuowtt 
Pundit Nain Sing in 1875, for a further 
distance of about 200 miles, as far as Gyala 
Singdong. The gap in our positive know¬ 
ledge is thus reduoed to only about 100 miles, 
in the course of which the head waters of the 
Brahmaputra must fall about 7,000 feet and 
pierce by an unknown gorge the barrier-chain 
of the Himalayas. 

We understand that the statements which 
have appeared reporting the entire success of 
Mr. Alexander Forrest’s expedition in the north 
of West Australia are somewhat premature. 
Latterly, on the contrary, matters seem to have 
gone very unfavourably for the party, as they 
got into a desert tract of oonntry and were so 
hard put to it from want, the loss of horses, &c., 
that Mr. Forrest boldly resolved to push on 
alone to the nearest station on the overland 
telegraph line, whence he communicated the dis¬ 
tressed condition of his party to the Governor 
of West Australia on September 6. Having 
obtained some supplies at ithe station he re¬ 
turned to the main party, which was then 
camped at a place in about 132* E. long, 
and 16° S. lat. Before this, however, Mr. 
Forrest had discovered a large extent of good 
oountry well watered and covered with grass; 
he had also followed the course of the Fitzroy 
River for a distance of some 250 miles. As he 
hoped to bring his party in to the telegraph 
station towards the end of September, further 
news of the expedition may be looked for by an 
early mail from Australia. 

Mr. Johnston’s Handbook to the Terrestrial 
Globe (W. and A. K. Johnston) is a somewhat 
slovenly treatise on a very oommonplace 
subject. In one place we are told that a degree 
contains sixty-nine statnte miles and a-half, in 
another that its length is only sixtv-nine miles 
and one-sixth, while in the table on tne last page 
69-2000 miles are adopted. This table, by-the- 
by, is copied from Dr. Jamieson's old Manual 
of Map-Making. It would be quite as correot 
had three of .the decimal places been omitted. 


Dr. F. Y. Hayden, in the Bulletin of the 
United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey, vol. v., No. 2, describes the Two Ocean 
Pass, which lies in lat. 41 s 5' and is remarkable 
on account of its bifurcating river, the existence 
of which was known to the old trappers Two 
Ocean Creek rises in a gorge to the south of 
the pass. It discharges—at all events during 
part of the year—a portion of its water into the 
Columbia of the Pacific, and the remainder 
into the Upper Yellowstone. A marsh, con¬ 
verted occasionally into a lake, ocoupies the 
summit of the pass, and appears to drain into 
both these arms, but the fork lies at some" 
distance to the east of it. 

The current number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography contains an unusually varied 
amount of information, though a large proportion 
of space is given to America. In the first place 
we have Mr. F. A. A. Simons’ notes on the 
topography of the Sierra Nevada of Santa 
Marta in the United States of Columbia, re¬ 
garding whioh but little has been hitherto 
accurately known. Mr. Simons has also sup¬ 
plied a map of the northern part of the State 
of Magdalena, on whioh are shown his routes 
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and the altitudes of various places. Mr. T. W. 
Goad follows with a general outline of the 
work of Lieut. Wheelers surveying expedition 
in Oregon in 1878; and Mr. Delmar Morgan 
contributes a brief account of Col. Pdvtsof s 
expedition last year in North-West Mongolia. 
The geographical notes this month are very 
full, and many of them of great interest. They 
include a rbeumb of this year’s Dutch Arctio 
expedition, some particulars of Dr. Emil Holub’s 
career and work as a traveller, and a lengthy 
account of the native territories of South 
Central Africa from an official document fur¬ 
nished by the Colonial Office. Turning to Asia, 
we have extracts from an interesting letter from 
Major Tanner, detailing his preliminary studies 
before his recent attempt to enter Kafiristan, 
and the last news of Col. Prejevalsky. Prom 
another note we learn that Dr. Crevaux returned 
to France in September from his exploration of 
the I;a, to which we referred some time back. 
A large part of the concluding portion of the 
number consists of summaries of the papers read 
in the geographical section at the late meeting 
of the British Association. 


OBITUARY. 

ME. JOHN BLACKWOOD. 

By the death of Mr. John Blackwood, which 
we announced last week, there is broken another 
of the links which connected the literature of 
the present with that of a past generation—the 
time of George Eliot with the time of Walter 
Scott. The Bixth son of William Blackwood, 
the founder of the firm and magazine of the 
name, he was born in 1818, and eduoated at the 
High School and University of Edinburgh. 
After leaving college he spent three years in 
Continental travel, and, having acquired a know¬ 
ledge of the publishing business in the estab¬ 
lishment of Messrs. Whitaker and Co., he, in 
1840, undertook the management of the London 
branch which the Blackwoods then opened in 
Pall Mall. Already familiar with the members 
of the brilliant literary clique whose names are 
associated with the Edinburgh of half-a-century 
ago, he now mixed with the UtUrateurs of the me¬ 
tropolis, formed many life-loDg friendships, with 
Thackeray among others, and established valu¬ 
able English connexions for the house which 
he represented. In 1845 Mr. Blackwood returned 
to Scotland and shortly afterwards entered upon 
the general management] of the firm and the 
editorship of the magazine. For the next thirty- 
three years he conducted both with a tact and 
liberality which well maintained their high pres¬ 
tige. Gradually, as time thinned the ranks of the 
old contributors to Maga, as Alison and Ay toun, 
“Delta” andNeaves, Lytton and Lever dropped 
away, their places were filled by Mrs. Oliphant, 
John Hill Burton, John Skelton, Laurenoe 
Oliphant, Gen. Hamley, Cols. Chesney and 
Lockhart, and a host of writers not less able. 
His keen literary discernment recognised the 
talent of George Eliot while she was yet un¬ 
known, and the Scenes from Clerical Life, her 
first literary venture, appeared in his magazine 
in 1856. Distinguished in all his dealings with 
the public by the strictest probity, he was 
known to a narrower circle as a genial companion 
and a true Mend. In spite of failing health he 
was busy to the last with his work, and we 
understand that the greater part of the Novem¬ 
ber magazine passed beneath his editorial 
supervision. J. M. Gray. 


Mb. James Maudment, a Scotch advocate 
although a native of London, who died in Edin¬ 
burgh on the 24th ult., was notable as having 
been acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, and as 
one of those patient, burrowing genealogists 
and antiquaries who abound in Scotland. His 
most ambitious work was, perhaps, The Dra - 
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matists of the Restoration, edited with the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. W. H. Logan; his best will prob¬ 
ably prove to be his account of the Crawfo rd 
and Balcarres families, should it be complete, 
and published after his death. Among his 
other works were books of Scottish Ballads 
and Scotch Pasguils, and an Account of the Banna- 
tyne Club. 

Db. Ebenezeb Henderson died at Muokart 
on the 2nd inst. He was the author of Historical 
Horology, The Beauties and Curiosities of Science, 
The Life of James Ferguson the Astronomer, A 
Treatise on Astronomy, Annals of Edinburgh and 
Leith, Annals of Glasgow, Annals of Dunferm¬ 
line, &o. 

The death is announced of Marie-Boch-Louis 
Beybaud, a member of the Institute, at the age 
of eighty. After repeated visits to India and 
the Levant, he undertook in 1830 to edit the 
Histoire scientifique et militaire de V Expedition 
frangaise en Egypte, and at a later date wrote 
and edited several volumes of travel. In 1840-43 
he published Etudes sur les RSformateurs ou 
Soctalistes modemes, which has gone through 
many editions; and in 1843 appeared his best- 
known work, Jlrome Paturot d la Recherche 
d’uns Position sociale, followed by a continuation 
in 1848, entitled Jirdme Paturot A la Recherche 
de la Meilleure des Rlpubliques, and by numerous 
other novels which have been universally pro¬ 
nounced to be inferior copies of his most success¬ 
ful book. 

This week’s obituary likewise contains the 
names of the Bight Bev. W. B. Whittingham, 
Bishop of Maryland ; of Mr. Charles Lewis 
Gruneisen; and of Major Herbert Wood, B.E., 
author of a work on the hydrography of the 
Aralo Caspian region. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A remarkable number of the New Quarterly 
Magazine —the number for October—is perhaps 
specially noticeable by reason of an article on 
the novels of Thomas Hardy, probably the only 
living writer of fiction who, while having 
written much, has nearly always written 
with genius. A careful ana very thoughtful 
analysis of novels worthy of profound attention 
is here bestowed upon the whole series of Mr. 
Hardy’s volumes. The mention of the chiefly 
sensational tale of Desperate Remedies is indeed 
brief, and so is that of the one-volume story 
that shortly followed it— Under the Greenwood 
Tree. But a story as yet little known to any 
circle outside the comparatively narrow one of 
Mr. Hardy’s most faithful admirers—A Pair of 
Blue Eyes —receives weighty consideration, and 
is told in brief for the large public more 
familiar with his later work. Far from the 
Madding Crowd, The Hand of Ethelberta, and 
The Return of the Native receive their share of 
notice; the only work of Mr. Hardy, as far as 
we know, which does not obtain criticism being 
that most piquant little comedy, That Distracting 
Young Preacher, which appeared but lately in 
the New Quarterly itself. With the general tone 
of sympathetic yet not extravagant praise of Mr. 
Hardy’s work displayed in this article we can 
find no fault; indeed, we should ourselves have 
been tempted to express in even stronger and 
warmer terms our admiration of the great new 
things in literature which Mr. Hardy has given 
us. But, on the other hand, it would have been 
possible with justice to point out in this 
series of romanoes worse and more crying evils 
than have been indicated by the reviewer. The 
occasional failure to reach the high standard set 
up, so to speak, by the general quality of these 
most interesting novels is well enough pointed 
out, but a standard much lower than that which 
the best things in the books establish for the 
whole is fallen short of in more than one long 
portion of this and that narrative. To be im- 


robable with an improbability not demanded 
y the genius and conditions of the story—to 
be melodramatic where melodrama is most of all 
a disappointment—are faults which the writer 
of The Return of the Native does not by any 
means escape. A greater completeness would 
therefore, we think, have been given to the 
review—it would have been more final, so far 
as finality can be reached in one man's estimate 
of another—if it had included the exhibition, 
not only of Mr. Hardy’s occasional inferiority 
to himself, but of his oooasional inferiority to 
the more measured and calculating writers 
whose serviceable talent has to fill the place of 
genius as adroitly as it can. Thus much, 
briefly, by way of qualification, but it remains 
true that the reviewer’s estimate of Mr. Hardy 
is in the main both subtle and sagacious. The 
plaoe of women in his novels is well indicated ; 
the interest is always with the woman. But 
that his women are in any disparaging sense 
the women of a man novelist—“ men’s women ” 
—we cannot readily allow. Probably no woman 
lives who would be able to do Mr. Hardy’s justice 
to all sides of the women he deals with. Doubt¬ 
less no woman oould paint women with half of his 
appreciation of what it is that is fascinating in 
them, half his power of making them fascina¬ 
ting—nay, “ distracting”—to us. The reviewer 
appreciates most justly, as we think, M r. 
Hardy’s dealing with the passion of love. No 
love scenes in modern fiction are so interesting 
as his, at the same time so delicate and so 
veracious ; no other living novelist repre¬ 
sents hesitation and uncertainty in love in 
ways that make them not unnatural and not 
undignified—in ways that save them from the 
taint of triviality. The review is throughout 
suggestive and subtle, but, indeed, to live 
in the atmosphere of Mr. Hardy’s novels is 
to live in'an atmosphere of intellectual and emo¬ 
tional subtlety. His work is to be pondered 
over, for much brooding has produced it. In it 
there are tones of thought and feeling as profound 
as Wordsworth’s, and drawn, it would seem to 
us, from experiences as remote and lonely. Its 
finest things are not of the kind that contribute 
to the largest of immediate success, but of the 
kind that keep it among enduring literature. 

The article in the New Quarterly on “ Bealism 
in Dramatio Art,” which a contemporary 
announces to be the work of Dr. Westland 
Marston, is indeed in matter weighty enough 
and in style luminous enough to well nrooeed 
from the pen of that poetical and delicate 
dramatist. We commend it to the thought of 
all readers who care about the theatre, who 
regret its frequent degradation, who hope for 
its eventual revival. In it the place of a right 
realism is ably and precisely marked, while an 
irresistible plea is made for the dominance on 
the stage of suoh dramatio work as takes 
account of the passions of the race more than 
of the eccentricities of the individuaL Further, 
it is shown in several pages of analysis calmly 
cruel how very needless for all purposes of 
legitimate realism—of genuine veracity—are 
the loathsome details with which M. Emile Zola 
and the men of his school load work which very 
likely is by no means in its aims blameworthy. 
A worthy protest is made against the naturali¬ 
sation on the stage or in narrative fiotion of 
the irrelevant. types of superfluous ugliness 
which meet us in L'Assommoir. 


FUTURE EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. 
Mariette-Bey, in a paper read before the 
members of the Acaddmie des Inscriptions!] et 
Belles-Lettres (October 10,1879), has sketched a 
programme for future explorations in Egypt, 
such explorations to be undertaken with an 
espeoial view to the elucidation of certain 
obscure epochs in the ancient history of the 
country. Going back to a period so inconceiv* 
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ably remote that it baa hitherto been regarded 
as purely mythical, M. Marietta asks if it is 
well that we continue dating from the reign of 
Menes; and whether it would not be more 
reasonable to recognise in the Horshesu of the 
Turin papyrus a race of early chieftains under 
whose rule were evolved the first beginnings of 
Egyptian civilisation. Again, 436 years are 
believed to have elapsed between the end of the 
Sixth and the beginningof the Eleventh Dynasty; 
but of this mysterious period no records of any 
description have as yet been discovered. Is it 
not possible to recover some clue to these lost 
chapters of history P Then there is the problem 
of the Shepherd invasion. Who were the 
HyksosP What were the characteristics of 
their rule ? Why was their memory held up to 
the detestation of all succeeding generations? 
These are difficult questions; but Marietta-Bey 
believes that by means of well-directed excava¬ 
tions they may yet be answered. He thinks he 
can strike the locality in which the solution of 
eaohjproblem lies hidden. For evidence as to 
the Horshesu, he points to Teni (Greek Thinis), 
first of Egyptian capitals and birthplace of 
Menes. It was from Teni that this earliest 
historical sovereign went northwards to 
turn the course of the Nile and lay the 
foundations of Memphis; and it was from 
Teni that the heirs to the double crown long 
derived their title. Most of the oldest stelae in 
the Boolak Museum come, it will be remem¬ 
bered, from that very anoient tumulus at Teni 
which is locally known as Kom-es-Sultan (the 
Mound of the King), a name which probably 
perpetuates some dim tradition of Menes him¬ 
self. It is now many years since M. Marietta 
predicted that tombs of the First Dynasty might 
some day be found in the lowest strata of this 
mound, which is, in &ct, a hill of heaped-up 
sepulchres. One may therefore oonjecture 
that he now hopes to explore it to its founda¬ 
tions. The Delta would, of course, be the 

f roper field for researches oonoeming the 
[yksos. 

In conclusion, M. Marietta plans an exhaus¬ 
tive study of the great temple at Medinet 
Haboo, and a final exploration of the burial- 
fields of the ancient empire, the results of these 
last labours to be published with facsimiles of 
paintings and texts. 

Such is the programme in aid of which 
Mariette-Bey solicits the adhesion of the 
Acad&nie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. He 
believes that the moral support of this learned 
body may have weight with the new Khedive, 
upon whose liberality and good-will the final 
issue depends. The Aeaddmie has referred M. 
Mariettas proposition to the consideration of a 
select committee. In the meanwhile, remem¬ 
bering how want of funds has all along been 
his besetting difficulty, one is tempted to ask 
whether more substantial encouragement might 
not be forthcoming if M. Marietta were to 
embody his views in a memoir addressed to a 
wider audience. Egyptology is a science that 
appeals not to Egyptologists only, but to 
aroha-ologiats, philologists, anthropologists, 
Bible-students, artists, and travellers all over 
the world. From so large a circle of sym¬ 
pathisers there might easily be collected a 
reserve fund which should, from time to time, 
be used to supplement the hoped-for, but too 
certainly inadequate, Khedival subsidy. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 
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Modem Life. Trans. F. Sitwell. Bell. 52s. 6d. 

Theology . 

Guillxhakd, W. H. Hebraisms in the Greek Testament 
Bell. 8s. 6d. 

Psalhi ohaldaioe et syriaee. 3 M. 50 Pf. Psalmi graeoe et 
syriaoe. 3 M. 50 Pf. Ed. E. Nestle. Tubingen : Fues. 

History , &c. 

Albirunx’b Chronology of Ancient Nations. Trans. O. E. 

Saohau. W. H. Allen ft Co. 42s. 

Bachklin-Dkflorxnnk. La Soienoe des Armoiries. Paris: 
Lib. des Bibliophiles. 15 fr. 

Buber, B. Lorenzo de Medid als italienisober Btaatsmann. 

Leipzig: Dunoker ft Humblot. 4 M. 80 Pf. 

Gaxollo, G. Teodorioo, Red del Goti e degl’ Italian!. Napoli: 
Detken ft Rochoil. L. 4. 

MRTTRaNicH, Prince, Autobiography of. Trans. R. Napier. 
Bsntley. 80s. 

Monuments de l'Abbayedu Mont 8aint-Michel: Reproduction 
d’un Manuscrit du XYIII 0 Bihole. Paris : Reichel. 15 fr. 
Sxftknvillk, E. de. Fasten militaires et marl times du Por¬ 
tugal. L’Expedition de Ceuta en 1415. Paris : Martin. 
Stubbs, W. The Chronicle of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II., and Richard I., by Get vase, the Monk of 
Canterbury. Yol. I. Rolls Senes. 10s. 

Twyford, A. W. t and A. Griffiths. Reoords of York Castle, 
Fortress, Court House, and Prison. Griffith ft Farran. 
7s. 8d. 

Physical Science and Philosophy . 

Durheino, E. Robert Mayer, der Galilei d. 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Chemnitz : Sohmeitzner 4 M. 

Fuchs, Th. Uvb. die ▼. Dr. B. Tietze a us Persian mltge- 
braohten TertiUrveranderungen. Wien : Gerold’s Sohn. 
3 M. 

Hilbrr, Y. Neue Conchylien aus den mittelsteiriscben Medi- 
terranschiohten. Wien: Gerald's Sohn. 2 M. 40 Pf. 
Klrbs, G. Ueb. die Forman einiger Ga»tung*n der Deami- 
diaoeen Ostpreussens. Berlin: Fried lander. 2 M. 50 Pf. 
KRUKXNBaRo, O. F. W. Yergleichend-phyriologisahe Studien 
an die K listen der Adria. 1. Abth. Heidelberg : Winter. 

6 M. 

Noktlino, F. Ueb. das Vorkommen v. Riesenkesseln im 
MaHobelkalk v. RUdersdorf. Berlin: FriedlMnder. 2 M. 
Quarbickkr, R. Karl Roeenkrans. Eine Studie zur Geaobtohte 
der Hegel’schen Philosophie. Leipzig: Koschny. 2 M. 
Stars, The, in their Courses. A Twofold Series of Maps, with 
a Catalogue. TrUbner. 15s. 

Strindachnrr, F. IchthyologiacheBeitrage. VUI. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 1 M 80 Pf. 

Zibolxr, Th. Die AnfXnge e. wissensohaftliohen F. thik bei 
den Grieohen. TUbingen: Fues. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Philology, dec. 

SchI-XIxo. Dukuon. Lladarbuah der Chin wen. TJeben. 

u erkllrt v. B. ▼. Btreau. Heidelberg: winter. 17 M. 
Stxuvx, O. De compontl operis Tbnoydidei temporibiu. 

Berlin i Meyer A Muller. 1 K. 

Smuison, 1 . Ueb. die Oon1ng»tion im BbtoronunUoben. 
Winterthur. 1 M. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SITE OF TBOT. 

Queen*. College Oxford: Hot. 1,1879. 

I purposely used the expression “ fragment 
of Cyclopean wall ” in order to indioate the pieoe 
of masonry at the south-west corner of the 
acropolis of Bounarbashi. I visited the spot in 
company with Mr. Frank Calvert and Mr. F. W. 
Peroival, and we all agreed in seeing marks of 
the pick on the stones ef which this pieoe of 
building is composed. At first I fancied, like 
Mr. Simpson, that this portion of the wall was 
prehellenic, but Mr. Calvert pointed out to 
me the marks of the pick, and a dose exami¬ 
nation of the individual stones soon showed me 
that he was right. I feel sure that if Mr. 


Simpson visits Bounarbashi again and examines 
the atones in detail, he will be the first to 
recognise tbe correctness of the statement I 
have made in regard to them. 

A. H. Saycb. 

WHITSUNDAY, WIT8UNDAY. 

6 Norfolk Terraoe, B&ysvater, W.: Not. 1, 1879. 

Mr. H. Krebs, in his note on the above words 
(see p. 323 of the Academy of this week), tries 
to vindicate the original form and meaning of 
the word spelt with an h. If he means by 
“original meaning” that of “Dominica in 
Albis,” concedo, as I have already admitted 
such an origin in my previous note. If, ou tbe 
contrary, by “ original meaning” ho means that 
of “ Pentecost,” nego. In fact, tbe absence of 
the h in this word in Wycliffe’s day, a subject 
about which Mr. Krebs takes great care not to 
say a single word, cannot be so easily slighted, 
and, besides, the distinction between these two 
Sundays must have been felt as necessary then 
as it is now in the Homan Catholic Church. 

If, on the other hand, as Mr. Krebs himself 
admits, the name of “ Whitsunday" was trans¬ 
ferred by the English Church from the first 
Sunday after Easter to the day of Pentecost, 
this fact evidently shows that before this trans¬ 
lation of name took place, this day must have 
been known by a different denomination, which 
precludes “ Whitsunday,” signifying “ Pente¬ 
cost,” being more ancient than “ Witsunday.” 

It only remains for me to thank the ‘ 4 Country 
Parson” (see p. 319 of the Academy of this 
week) for his notice, and assure him that I 
would not have given as mine the etymology 
of “ Witsunday ” from “ Wit Sunday,” and not 
from “White Sunday,” had I known Procter’s 
work when mv attention was called to this 
subject by Wycliffe’s orthography. 

Louis-Luoien Bonaparte. 


A RECTIFICATION. 

Berlin: Out. 18, 1879. 

In his necrology of Prof. Karl Bernhard Stark 
in the Academy of October 25. p. 309, Mr. A. 8. 
Murray mentions Stark’s Jahresbericht Uber 
die Archdologie der Kunet as published in the 
Philologies. We beg to state that this Beport, 
alluded to in many places of his Handbwh der 
Archdologie der Kunet, appeared in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht Uber die Fortschritte der dassischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft, 1873, pp. 1465-1647. 
A continuation of this Beport has not yet been 
published, hut will very likely be given in the 
current year for the last five years by one of the 
ablest German scholars. 

S. Calvary and Co. 

Britiih Museum: Oot IS, 1879. 

Prof. Stark published in the Philologus, xiv., 
p. 645, and again xvi., p. 85, a Jahresbericht 
Uber die Archdologie der Kunst. It was of them 
I was thinking chiefly when I wrote about him, 
and thus was led to quote his last article of the 
kind as having appeared in the same publica¬ 
tion, instead of, as Messrs. Calvary point out, 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, whioh, to make the 
mistake more accountable, stands immediately 
beside the Philologus, and rivals it in size, 
binding, and type. A. S. Murray. 

GRIFFITH ROBERTS'S WELSH GRAMMAR. 

Llanwrin Reuter?, Machynlleth: Nov. 1,1879. 

Having contributed a few items to the dis¬ 
cussion lately carried on in Bye-gones respecting 
Griffith Roberta’s Welsh Grammar, I cannot 
hut feel much interested by the communication 
of Prinoe L. L. Bonaparte on the aame subject in 
the Academy of November 1. I need no con¬ 
firmation that the book in question was printed 
in Italy and not in Wales, but I am especially 
indebted to the Prinoe for the information 
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which ho gives regarding another work by the 
same author. The existence of Athrawaeth 
Orutnogawl (1568) was unknown to the author 
as well as to the editor of the Cambrian Biblio¬ 
graphy, and I shall feel very thankful if the 
Prince will favour me, either through the 
Academy or directly as above, with the full title 
of the little work. 

Some fifty years later another book appeared 
under the name of Athrawaeth Orutnogawl , or, 
more fully, Eglurhad Helaethlawn o'r Athra¬ 
waeth Qritlnngawl, by Cardinal Bellarmin, 
translated, it is alleged, by Dr. Roger Smith, 
and printed somewhere on the Continent with¬ 
out either imprint or colophon. This, which is 
a considerably larger work than that mentioned 
by the Prince, will be found described in the 
Cambrian Bibliography, t.a. 1618. A copy of 
it is in the British Museum, and I happen to 
know of two others in a gentleman’s library in 
Cardiganshire. 

Griffith Roberts is generally considered to be 
also the author of a work called 7 Drych Chrit- 
tianogawl (Christian Mirror), said to have been 
printed at Rouen (“Rhotomagi apud haeredes 
Jathroi Faronis ”) in 1585 under the editorial 
care of the above-named Roger Smith. Mention 
is made of this work in the Cambrian Biblio¬ 
graphy, p. 29. and some further acoount of it 
will be found in the Supplement to that work 
published in the Revue Critique (i., 377). I 
nave seen but one copy of this rare book, and 
that was imperfect, the title and most of the 
introductory matter being wanting ; hence I am 
not able to express any decided opinion whether 
it was printed at Rouen or not. Mr. W. W. E. 
Wynne, of Peniarth, informs me that there is a 
copy of it in the British Museum, and he thinks 
that, like the Grammar, it was printed at Milan. 
It is at any rate in black letter, and not, as is 
the case with the Grammar, in the Italic 
character ; and the letters which represent dd, 
ll, and w have no dots under them. 

D. Silvan- Evans. 

PS.—“O dref. Fylen ” simply means “ from 
the town of Milan.” The insertion of points 
or stops where no stops should be, and the 
omission of them where they ought to be, are 
features oommon enough in the works of Griffith 
Roberts and contemporary writers, and there is 
hardly a page of the Grammar/whioh does not 
furnish us with examples. 


THE LATE CANON A8HWELL. 

Dulwioh: Nov. 4,1879. 

Permit me to point out a slight error in your 
notice of the late Canon A sh well. A fter statin g 
(correctly) that from 186 5 to 1870 he was 
principal of the training college at Durham, 
you proceed—“ and in the latter year was 
drawn away by the Bishop of Chichester to hold 
a similar position in the Southern city.” It was 
not a “ similar position ” which he held at 
Ohiohester, but the principalship of the Theo¬ 
logical College for Candidates for Holy Orders. 
A training college for schoolmistresses does exist 
at Chiohester, but with this Canon Ashwell had 
no speoial oonnexion. S. Chkktham. 


THE GASCON DIALECTS. 

St Jain da Luz: Nov. 8,1879. 

I have more than once drawn attention, 
among his other excellent works, to M. Lespy’s 
Orammaire Biamaiee in the pages of the 
Academy (qf. September 21, 1878, p. 297, fto.); 
and I have also announced the eagerly looked-for 
dictionary of the same author. I have before 
me almost all the works mentioned by M. 
Luchaire in his chapter on “ Le Lexique de la 
Langue gasoonne,” and several others besides. 
Nevertheless, I maintain mv assertion, and 
ample proof, as I conceive, is to be found in M. 
Luohaire’s work. Had the Gascon dialects 


(mark the plural) been studied with the same 
care as the Provencal have been, it is impossible 
that such a writer could have given as specimens 
pieces which cannot be recognised by the best 
native authorities, nor would he have been 
utterly silent on so many other points of philolo¬ 
gical interest connected with them. (2) In the 
MS. of my review I had expressly noticed the 
mediaeval form of these dialects; but this, with 
much other matter, I was compelled to omit for 
want of space. I may perhaps insert it in 
French inj the Bulletin of one of our local 
societies. 

May I venture to direct M. Meyer's notioe to 
a great material hindrance to students of French 
dialects ? In England and Germany I oan pur¬ 
chase a separate number of any periodical; 
in France, publishers have invariably refused to 
supply me with less than the whole year’s issue. 
I live away from public libraries, and simply 
cannot afford to take in the dozen or more 
periodicals which occasionally have articles on the 
dialects of South-West France; and thus I often 
miss what I would otherwise gladly see. 

Wentworth Webster. 


HARINGTON ON MATRIMONY. 

Bristol: Oct. J7, 1879. 

The notice of this treatise in the Academy 
(October 25, p. 305) raised in me a wish to 
know whether the William Harington who wrote 
it was connected with the Haringtons of Kelston, 
near Bath, whose reputed relations with King 
Henry VIII. are well known. But on collating 
the incidents of his life and death with the 
Genealogical Memoranda of Keleton. by the Rev. 
F. J. Poynton, the present rector of that parish, 
I found at once that William was too early for 
their settlement there. Nor does there appear 
any reason whatever to suppose that the treatise 
was intended for the use of the inhabitants of 
the diocese of Bath and Wells; for although 
the archdeaconry of Wells was among the re¬ 
motely separated pluralities of Harington’s 
friend, Polydore Vergil, there is no trace of any 
oonnexion of Harington himself with the West 
of England. The intimacy is sufficiently 
accounted for by their having both contempo¬ 
raneously held prebendal stalls in St. Paul’s, 
London. Moreover, the author begins this 
treatise by addressing Polydore: “Cum supe- 
riori anno (Polidore amantissime) animi recre- 
andi causa esses mecum ad eoclesiam nostrum 
paroohial em Trinensem.” What churoh was 
this “eoolesia Trinensis,” where the pleasant 
meeting took place ? Harington was Rector of 
St. Anne-in-the-Willows, withinj Aldersgate, 
1505, but resigned 1510. 

Then again, although the treatiselwas printed 
in 1528, the author had died as long before as 
1523. If, therefore, the printed work had really 
contained a passage written up to circum¬ 
stances in the family politics of Royalty which 
only came forward in 1527 or 1528, its presence 
in the work would remain to be accounted for. 

Thomas Kebslake. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Moxdat, Nov^l0j 8 p.m. Royal Academy: " Anatomy,” III., 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: Opening Address, hr the 
Earl of Northbrook; “ The Dutch Expedition to Central 
Sumatra," bv Prof. P. J. Veth. 

Tuissav, Nov. ll, 8 p.m. Civil Eagineen: Discussion on 
Mr Biandy’s Paper on “ Dock Gatee.” 

Wansaanav. Nov. 19,8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: "Anatomy," 
IV., by J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Microeoopioal: “Note on the Amplifier of 
Zeiso, by Lieut.-Ool. Woodward; “On Ltptodora 
hyalina," by H. E. Forest; “ A New Immersion Illumi¬ 
nator," by J. Mayall, jun. 

THcasDAY, Nov. 13,8 p.m. Mathematical; “ On the Binomial 

Equation ^ wO; Triwotion and Quart!section," by 

Prof. Oayloy; " On Cubic Determinants and other Deter¬ 
minants of Higher Glass; and on Determinants of Alter¬ 
nate Numbers,” by R. E. Soott; "Os > Problem of 
Fibohaod’s," by 8. Roberts; "Notes on a Class of 
Definite Integrals,” by X. B. Xstry. 


Friday, Nov. 14, 7 p.m. Quekett. 

8 pm. Royal Aoademy: “Anatomy,” V., by J. 
Marshall. 


SCIENCE. 

AN ACCADIAN LEGAL TEXT. 

Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze in Keil- 
schrift, Transcription uni Uelersetzung 
nelst ausfuhrlichen Commentar uni zahl- 
reichen Fxoursen: eine Assyriologische 
Studie. Von Paul Haupt. (Leipzig: 
Hinrich?.) 

It is with genuine satisfaction that I hail the 
appearance of a young and brilliant worker in 
the field, hitherto so little cultivated, of the 
so-called Accadian or Sumerian studies, which 
have for their object the deciphering of the 
primitive and ante-Semitic idiom of Chaldea— 
the idiom of the inventors of the cuneiform 
writing. Noonehasfeltmoredeeply than myself 
all the inconvenience and danger of remaining 
almost alone in that obscure and difficult 
domain into which I had advanced as a 
pioneer, moving onward with toil, but, as I 
believe, opening a path for those who should 
afterwards penetrate farther than I had done, 
and whose progress should, in the course of a 
few years, obliterate the memory of my 
efforts. For this, unfortunately, in the 
march of science, is the inevitable lot of the 
inaugurators of a study. A moment always 
comes at which they are far outstripped by 
fresh comers, and at which it is well for them 
to stop, confining themselves for the future 
to encouraging those who come to reap 
what they have so laboriously sown, and 
to applauding their sucoesses. For my 
part, I shall feel myself most fortunate when 
I can thus pronounce my nunc dimittis in the 
science of the Accadian dialect, and have for 
many years sincerely desired the moment 
when, ceasing to remain alone with Mr. Sayoe 
in the prosecution of these studies, as impor¬ 
tant as they are difficult, I shall behold a 
complete phalanx of new workers take 
possession of the field which we have opened ; 
and, starting from the point which wo have 
reached, surpass our efforts, profiting by our 
hesitation and errors to advance with a more 
certain step. 

This moment seems to be approaching, and 
these workers are already arising in Germany. 
M. Fritz Hommel and M. Paul Haupt have 
simultaneously made tbeir appearance in a 
career in wbieh a brilliant future may be pre¬ 
dicted for them. Both have formed their 
opinions at Leipzig, under the guidance of M. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, who perceived thatnothing 
further could be done in Assyrian study unless 
it were united to the parallel study of Acca¬ 
dian, to which he always accords a considerable 
place in his course of lectures. Until the 
present time M. Fritz Hommel has only inci¬ 
dentally shown his profound knowledge of 
Assyrian and Accadian, particularly in a large 
number of passages in his remarkable book, 
Die Namen der Siiugethieren lei den Siidsemi- 
tischen Volkem (Leipzig). M. Paul Haupt, on 
the contrary, gives us the first part of a work 
especially dedicated to the study of the cele¬ 
brated legal fragment on the constitution of 
the family on which the greater number of 
Assynologists have already exercised their 
efforts, with an Accadian text accompanied by 
an Assyro-Semitio translation opposite. He 
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accompanies it with a very fully developed 
philological commentary, which affords him 
an opportunity of explaining the entire 
grammatical system of the language, such as 
he conceives it to be, and suoh as it is also 
considered by his master, to whose instruc¬ 
tions a considerable share in the pupil’s work 
must be attributed in the present case. 

That portion which has already appeared 
comprehends as yet only the analysis and the 
study of the first paragraph of the legal text 
which the young Assyriologist has taken for 
the subject of his remarks. It contains 
passages of great difficulty, the sense of 
which has long been mistaken by all transla- 
lators. The version adopted by M. Haupt is 
the best; he arrived at it in a perfectly inde¬ 
pendent manner, at the same time that I, on 
my side, published it in the first part of 
volume iii. of my Etudes Aceadiewn.es. The 
commentary is rich in fresh facts, in ingenious 
and delicate observations; it reveals great 
knowledge and eminent philological qualities. 

But why has the author disfigured a work so 
remarkable by misplaced personalities ? Why 
has he allowed himself to be led into errors of 
form to which the Germans are only too 
liable ? He is young, and consequently likes 
to accomplish something novel. I would not 
blame him for this if he did not also 
endeavour to impart to many of his dicta an 
appearance of greater novelty than they really 
possess. He never cites his predecessors save 
when he can detect them in a fault, and to 
attain this object he frequently even seizes 
upon errors which appeared in books already 
out of date, and which their authors have 
corrected many years since. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I could notice more than 
thirty examples of this kind in that portion of 
his work which has already appeared. Every 
reader will smile at his endeavours to prove, 
often by singular arguments, that the founders 
of the study in which he has just made suoh 
a successful dibit have no notion of the most 
elementary principles of philology, while he 
merely follows (without admitting it, of 
course) the principles and the methods 
established by those scholars, while im¬ 
proving on them in some points. This is 
the behaviour of a schoolboy who fires a 
pistol out of window to attract the attention 
of the public; it is really nnworthy of a man 
of M. Haupt’s abilities, and we entreat him 
most sincerely, in his own interest, to imitate 
for the future the perfect propriety with which 
M. Fritz Hommel always renders justice to 
his predecessors. No man is ever humiliated 
by acting thus; on the contrary,{he elevates 
himself. 

In proportion as I feel myself compelled to 
speak with severity of M. Haupt with regard to 
his behaviour in matters of scientific courtesy, 
I sincerely rejoice in doing justice to his merit 
and learning in questions relating to the main 
point. The book contains many extremely happy 
passages, which form genuine onward steps 
in our knowledge. I will quote, as an example 
of these, his reading sa of the copulative con¬ 
junction ; the rich development which he has 
given to the law, formulated by myself, of the 
disappearance of the final consonant of Acca- 
dian root-words in their absolute state, 
when that consonant oonsists of a dental, a 
guttural, an », or an m j and his observations 


on the affinity between u and e in the vocal 
harmony of the Accadian tongue, from whence 
it results that the first of these vowels is in 
reality a u. At other times the innovations 
of M. Haupt are less happy. Thus, I can¬ 
not concede to him that the suffix which 
forms certain adverbs should be read ru in 
place of as. On the contrary, the parallel 
existence of formations in es, as galli-es 
“ greatly,” from gal, khigi-es, “ well,” from 
khig, khi, superabundantly prove that, with 
another dominant vowel, the true reading of 
these adverbs is gar-as from gar, gub-as from 
gub, azag-as from azag, &c. M. Paul Haupt’s 
transcriptions differ in many points from mine. 
But divergences of detail of this sort, even 
though very considerable, are still inevitable 
in the present state of science. The funda¬ 
mental principles of the reading and the 
essential characteristics of the grammar are, 
no doubt, now established; but it is only by 
a long and minute series of studies that the 
power will be attained of fixing with certainty 
on the exact transcription of each of the 
numerous ideograms of the writing in every 
given case. Until then, the transliteration of 
Accadian texts will present points of great 
doubt on which the opinions of scholars will 
necessarily differ. 

I am the first to acknowledge that the study 
of Accadian or Sumerian is still in its infancy. 
But in spite of contradictions which ought 
never to have met with credit from any serious 
philologist, and the emptiness of which was 
sufficiently demonstrated by the most super* 
ficial knowledge of the cuneiform texts, this 
study is at the present moment established 
on a solid basis. I believe that no candid 
reader can doubt this, after having perused 
the work of M. Paul Haupt. The very nature 
of the grammatical questions which at present 
divide the new school of M. Friedrich 
Delitzsoh from his predecessors is the best 
proof of it. Some of these questions are of 
fundamental importance in the mechanism of 
the language; but they could only present 
themselves in a study whioh has passed the 
first stages from its starting-point, and which 
is scientifically constituted in a solid manner. 
The principal question of difference, perhaps, 
is that of the suffixes of derivation, ga, da, ik. 
I have admitted them, as Mr. Sayce has done. 
The young German school absolutely rejects 
them, and only recognises forms of vocal pro¬ 
longation of the roots where we acknowledge 
the employment of the suffixes ga and da. I 
must avow that hitherto the reasons on which 
M. Friedrich Delitzsch and M. Paul Haupt 
rely do not appear to me decisive, and I am 
somewhat startled at the almost unlimited 
development of polyphony which would result 
from the application of their theory to this 
point. A little patience is necessary in this 
respect. The progress of knowledge will infal¬ 
libly show speedily who is in the right; and 
if formal proofs indicate that I am wrong I 
shall be the first to proclaim it. Truth is the 
one object which I have always sought, and 
no one aspires less than myself to the title of 
infallibility. Francois Lenormant. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The Human Species. By A. de Quatrefages. 
(0. Kegan Paul and Co.) In this volume of the 
“ International Scientific Series ” the illustrious 
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professor of anthropology in the Paris Museum 
publishes his views on the origin, antiquity, 
and distribution of the human species. Most 
naturalists are aoquainted with M. deJQuatre- 
fages’ attitude towards the Darwinian theory, 
and will therefore be prepared for the opinions 
expressed in the present work. They are, 
indeed, the same opinions whioh he has consis¬ 
tently held ever since Mr. Darwin’s views were 
first broached. In the organic world M. de 
Quatrefages reoognises the manifestation of a 
distinct “ vital foroe,” and in the animal 
kingdom he sees the operation of a cause whioh 
he terms the “animal mind” (I'dme animate), 
a cause to which the phenomena of voluntary 
movements are attributed. Rejecting all forms 
of the evolution theory, he still holds out against 
the transmutation of speoies, and reiterates the 
objections which he had previously urged 
against this doctrine. The author’s great ser¬ 
vices to science compel respectful attention to 
these objections, but we must confess that they 
fail to carry oonviotion to us. All dootrines of 
evolution are based, he believes, “upon the 
confusion of race and species.” To M. de 
Quatrefages the term species still retains its 
old meaning, and muoh of his work is occupied 
in upholding the monogenistio origin of the 
human speoies. When polygenism was used 
as a scientific argument in support of slavery, 
monogenism did admirable service in main¬ 
taining that there was really no speoifio 
difference between the white and the black 
man. But to those who hold, as most modem 
biologists hold, some form of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, the distinction between the two 
dootrines has lost much of its signifloanoe. 
While M. de Quatrefages has not moved with 
the current of modem thought on the subjeot 
of man’s origin, he is remarkably advanced in 
his views on the antiquity of the human raoe. 
He admits, indeed, the evidence whioh the late 
Abbrf Bourgeois brought forward in the shape 
of the Thdnay flints to prove the existence of 
miocene man. The author’s description of the 
physical characteristics of the prehistoric races 
of Ganstadt, Cro-Magnon, and Furfooz are ex¬ 
tremely interesting, as might of course be 
expected from one of the authors of the Crania 
Ethniea. Indeed, whatever views the reader 
may hold with regard to “species” and the 
origin of man, he cannot fail to find much of 
interest in M. de Quatrefages’ volume. 

Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental 
and Applied. Translated from Hanot's Elements 
de Physique by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. Ninth 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Longmans.) 
This well-known work has been before the 
public for sixteen years, and has now reached a 
ninth edition. Eaoh new edition has contained 
both additions and revisions in accordance with 
the progress of soienoe. The present edition 
differs from the last by an inorease of subject- 
matter of twenty-five pages, while twenty-four 
new illustrations have been added. The illustra¬ 
tions are extremely good, and the various subjects 
are discussed with a sufficient infusion of mathe¬ 
matics to make the book serviceable for the use 
of the highest forms in schools and for scholar¬ 
ship and other examinations. A useful series 
of problems and examples, whioh, however, 
might with advantage be enlarged, is given at 
the end of the book. 

The Model Locomotive Engineer, Fireman, and 
Engine Boy : comprising an historical notice of 
the Pioneer Locomotive Engines and their in¬ 
ventors, with a project for the establishment of 
certificates of qualification in the running servioe 
of railways. By Michael Reynolds. (Orosby 
Lockwood and Co.) The title of this little book 
sufficiently explains its object, which is purely 
technical. It u written for working-men in the 
locomotive departments of railways by one who 
appears to have had a good (deal to do with 
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them, and who is therefore, no doubt, a good 
judge of the matter and style that are likely to 
interest them. His proposal to establish certi¬ 
ficates of knowledge and practical proficiency 
for the various grades of the locomotive servioe 
deserves attention. 

Alpine Plants Painted from Nature. By 
Joseph Seboth. (Swan Sonnenschein and Allen.) 
Mr. A. W. Bennett has edited a prettily got-up 
volume reproducing a hundred of these paint¬ 
ings, and has contributed conoise and accurate 
botanical descriptions of each plant represented. 
The figures have no great merit either from an 
artistic or botanical point of view, but they 
usually serve to convey a more correct notion of 
the plants indicated than most illustrations to 
popular books on botany. But it is a pity to 
see so careful descriptions as those in such 
company. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Relation* between the Atomic Weights and 
the Physical Properties of Elements and Com¬ 
pounds. —Dr. Oamelley recently communicated 
to the Boyal Society a paper (of whioh an 
abstraot is printed in {he Proceedings, vol. xxix., 
p. 190) on this subieot, in which he showed 
that, as regards the elements, the melting points 
are a periodio function of their atomic weights, 
and, as regards compounds, among other rela¬ 
tions, that the melting and boiling points and 
heats of formation of the normal halogen com¬ 
pounds of the elements are a periodio function 
of the atomio weights of the constituent elements. 
He describes also a process for calculating un¬ 
known melting and boiling points (in the case 
of halogen compounds) by a method of limits, 
whioh gives good results when applied to known 
melting and boiling points, the average error 
for all known boiling points being 0-8 per cent., 
and for all known melting points-three per cent. 
It is also shown that a knowledge of the melting 
or boiling points of the halogen compounds of 
an element may serve for the determination of 
the atomic weight when the application of the 
methods of specifio heat and vapour density is 
inadmissible, or the results obtained by these 
contradictory. An application of this is made 
in the case of beryllium, concerning the 
atomic weight of which there has recently 
been some dispute. Dr. Carnelley further 
disousses the influence of atomic weight on 
physical properties in a paper in the Philoso¬ 
phical Magazine (October 1879). In this, after 
drawing attention to the periodic law of Men¬ 
deljeff, whioh was first published in 1869 (Ann. 
Chem. Pharm., suppl. viii., pp. 133-229), and 
which states that “ the properties of the 
elements are a periodio funotion of their 
atomic weights,” he draws attention to the 
relations between atomic weights and a number 
of physical properties, whioh are very inter¬ 
esting and important. Among these may be 
mentioned, in addition to boiling and melting 
points, oo-effioients of expansion, hardness, 
order of capillarity, mognetio character, &c. 
He gives Mendeljeff s and other tables showing 
the periodio rise and fall of the atomicity, 
melting points, &c., of the elements when they 
are ranged in ascending order of atomic weights. 
The importance of the mode of studying the 
elements and their combinations urged by Dr. 
Oarnelley is evident from the interesting realisa¬ 
tion of a prediction of Mendeljeff. An element 
was wanted to fill, one of the gaps in his table 
of elements. He predicted its disoovery, as 
well as some of its .properties—its ready fusi¬ 
bility, that its atomic weight would be 68, and 
its specifio gravity 6-9. Since the publication 
of his paper, gallium has been discovered by 
Lecocq de Boisbaudran. Its atomio weight is 
69-8, its specific gravity 6-956, and it melts 
at 30° 0. 


An Indian Ichthyosaur. —In a palaeontological 
memoir recently issued by the Geological Survey 
of India, Mr. B. Lydekker describes the remains 
of a large ichthyosaur which have just been 
found in the Utatur (Ootatoor) group of 
Trichinopoli. These beds represent the chalk- 
marl and upper greensand of England. The 
discovery of an iohthyosaur in the cretaceous 
rocks of India is naturally of great interest, 
since it shows the very wide geographical range 
of the genus. The remains consist of fifteen 
associated vertebrae, indicating an animal of 
very large size, and probably representing a 
new Bpecies. It is therefore to be called 
Ichthyosaurus indicus. 

The Vibratory Forms of Circular Plates. —The 
modes of vibration of circular plates were 
studied by Ohladni by means of sand sprinkled 
over the plates, and in his memoir pub¬ 
lished in 1787 he enunciated the law that the 
pitch of a note yielded by a circular plate is pro¬ 
portional to the square of the number of dia¬ 
metral nodal lines. M. Decharme (Annales de 
Chim. et de Phys., sdr. 5, vol. xvi., pp. 338-76) 
has confirmed this result as well as others by 
recent experiments, in which he adopted a 
method somewhat differing from that of Ohladni. 
The vibrating plate, clamped at the centre, was 
covered with a thin layer of water, and then 
bowed at a point in the circumference in the 
usual way, some other point or points being 
damped by the fingers. The water is thrown 
into vibration, and collects in symmetrical 
patches, scored over by tiny squares, whioh 
cover the ventral segments, while the nodal 
diametral lines are left bare. The picture is 
thus seen to be the reverse of that obtained 
when fine sand is used instead of water. 

The Beport of the Boyal Gardens, Hew, fo r 
1878 shows a very great increase in the collec¬ 
tions. The most notable addition to the 
herbarium is the myoologioal collection of the 
Bev. M. J. Berkeley, F.B.8., one of the most 
oomplete ever formed. The physiological labora¬ 
tory has been used by Prof. Burdon Sanderson 
for his researches on electrical phenomena in 
plants exhibiting spontaneous movements; by 
Prof. Church tor investigating albinism in 

S lants; by the Bev. B. Abbay for observing the 
evelopment of Hemileia vastatrix, the ooffee- 
leaf disease ; and by Mr. P. Darwin for obser¬ 
vations on the physiology of leaves. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We have received the first number (dated 
January 1880) of the Literaturblatt filr ger- 
manische und romanische Philologie (Heilbronn: 
Henninger), a monthly periodical edited by 
Drs. O. Behaghel and P. Neumann with the co¬ 
operation of Prof. H. Bartsch, and designed to 
keep philologists acquainted with what is being 
done in the Teutonic and Bomanic branches of 
the science, including English. The immense 
increase of workers in the last few years, and 
the consequent specialisation of work, render 
such a publication almost indispensable; while 
the contact of Teutonic and Bomanic philology 
in mediaeval literature and the English lan¬ 
guage makes it for students of either branch 
desirable, for those of English imperative, that 
they should have a general knowledge of the 
progress of both. The paper consists chiefly of 
reviews of recent works, which are followed by 
lists of new books and articles and other items 
of philological news. Judging by the quality of 
the present issue and the many well-known 
philologists (mainly German) who are giving 
their active support, the enterprise promises to 
be as successful and as useful as its promoters 
can desire. The only artiole directly relating 
to English is a review by PL Nicol of the first 
part of Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, 
and a few mistakes in the translation of it 


constitute the sole blemish we can detect in 
this weloome first number. 

The last number of Taalkundige Bijdragen 
(ii., 3) contains a valuable essay on the oldest 
West-Saxon Chronicle (the Parker MS. text) by 
Prof. Cosijn, in continuation of his earlier 
one on the Pastoral which appeared in the 
same journal. Here, also, Prof. Cosijn gives a 
full analysis of the phonology and inflections, 
with numerous references for each form, showing 
that they agree almost entirely in the two 
documents, although the Chronicle is in some 
respects the more archaic. One of the most 
interesting results of the author's investigations 
is his proof that s between vowels was voiced 
(=z); as drafan forms its preterite draefdc, so 
also rcesan, recede, implies a z-sound, just as, on 
the other hand, the voiceless cyssan forms its 
preterite cyste, the vooality of the inflection 
being in both cases determined by that of the 
root consonant. The derivation of the obscure 
noefre from a form which in Gothic would be 
ni aiw fiirhwau, “ never in the world,” de¬ 
serves notice, as also the view that see and deel 
are t-stems (Gothic daili-. Old High German 
seouui), and that they do not, therefore, prove a 
development of ce out of ai-a, as is oommonly 
assumed. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology.— (Tuesday, 
November 4.) 

A number of new members were elected.—A 
communication sent from Mosul, by Hormuzd Ras- 
sam, giving an account of his excavations in Assyria, 
Ac., was read. Mr. Rassam commenced the descrip¬ 
tion of his explorations in Assyria and Babylonia 
with an account of his discovery, at Kouyunjik, of 
the Palace of Asaur-bani-pal, the grandson of Senna¬ 
cherib. No correct account has yet been published 
of the manner in which Mr. Rassam discovered the 
palace. Mr. Layard having obtained the requisite 
permit in 1877, Mr. Rassam proceeded to Mosul. 
A large number of workmen were placed at Kon- 
yunjik to search for inscriptions, and a few others 
were employed to dig in unexplored spots. Mr. 
Rassam had heard of a mound called Balawat, 
situated about fifteen miles to the east of Mosul, 
where some oopper plates bearing inscriptions and 
Assyrian figures had been found. Many difficulties 
being at last overcome, the excavations commenced, 
and resulted in the discovery of many antiquities, 
and the recovery of the bronze plates from the gates 
of the Temple of Balawat, reproductions of which 
are to be published by the society, and a coffer con¬ 
taining two alabaster tablets inscribed by Assur- 
nazir-pal, a translation of which was read before the 
society in March last by Ernest A. Budge. The 
paper will be printed in a future part of the Transac¬ 
tions, with plans and drawings of the different sites 

excavated_ A communication entitled, “ Le Decret 

de Phtah Totunen en Faveur de Ramses II. et de 
Rams5s HI.,” by M. Edouard Naville, was like¬ 
wise read, in which the author gave translations 
of two stelae. The first was erected in the great 
temple of Abu Simbel, by Rameaes IL, recording 
his exploits. It oontains, in thirty-seven lines of 
hieroglyphs, the praises of the monarch, written in 
solemn and poetical terms. The other is that 
erected by Rameaes III. upon one of the pylons of 
the temple Ammon, at Medinet Habou. Finding 
the poetical composition of Rameses H. better 
fitted than any other to express the glory whioh 
he himself had gained, Rameses HI. caused it to 
be engraved anew. 


FINE ART. 

AUT BOOKS. 

Breton Folk. Bv Henry Blackburn, with 171 
illustrations by R. Caldecott. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) Among works devoted to the illustration 
of travel in regions not very remote, and where 
travel may hardly be styled adventurous, this 
will certainly be the gift-book of the year, for 
it is well written in simple and familiar English, 
and it is illustrated in the most characteristic 
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and significant of ways. It has been a labour 
of love, yet very distinctly a labour. Three 
times the author went to Brittany, and twice 
did the artist go, and little has been missed 
that should have been gathered upon the 
ground that was travelled over. This was in 
the main the Brittany of the tourist and the 
Brittany of the sketoher. Pew, for some inex¬ 
plicable reason, are the English tourists and 
sk etchers who get below the point at whioh 
Brittany ceases to be wild, at whioh it takes to 
itself something of the softness and sunniness 
of La Vendee. But Messrs. Blaokburn and 
Caldecott, if they have not traversed quite the 
whole country, have been over the greatest 
part of it, and they have made journey and 
sojourn nearly always with freshness of in¬ 
terest, freshness of mind and eye. The excel¬ 
lence of the book is the result of this. Mr. 
Blackburn’s information in Breton Folk is not 
hackneyed. Mr. Caldecott’s transcript of the 
country life and the life of the small provincial 
town, and that of the wide coast, is faithful as 
well as individual. He has for the most part 
avoided those temptations to caricature whioh 
naturally occur to an artist of his peculiar 
talent; and he has relied in the main upon the 
types (and in good sooth they are often strange 
enough) that are the familiar and every-day 
spectacle of the tourist in Brittany. Of course 
among so many illustrations, many are slight, 
and slight with the slightness, not of hand 
sdone and of the number of touohes on the 
paper, but with that of slight mental grasp— 
of an observation that has perceived keenly 
and quickly, but has not penetrated far. Some 
forty or fifty of the sketches—we need not 
particularise any one of these—might have been 
omitted, and the book, without being the gainer, 
would not precisely have been the loser. But 
against those that are insignificant—those that 
count for nothing in the attractiveness—there 
is to be set a mass that give us a very true 
revelation of Breton character, manner, and 
gait, and of Breton scenery—in its pleasant 
simplicities rather, of course, than in its wild¬ 
ness and grandeur. See, for examples, the full- 
page picture of Potato Harvest at St. Pol de 
Ldon (p. 74), and the charming little out of 
the home-field with the farm-house tower in 
the background (p. 30). These things show 
the intimate sides of Breton country life— 
its grace and its attractive plainness. And 
these things are somewhat fresh manifestations 
of Mr. Caldeoott’s delightful art; therefore it is 
the more necessary to call attention to them. As 
regards the power to understand and portray 
the quaint faces that here in Brittany naturally 
abound, no one oan reasonably doubt Mr. 
Caldecott’s possession of that. But the thin 
wizened man at p. 11 may be cited as 
proof of it. Out of Brittany that individual 
could not possibly have been met. There is an 
old woman, too—her faoe put as a head-piece to 
one of the chapters—a faoe drawn with the easy 
power of a master of human expression, ana 
with the courage of a master besides, for she is 
ugly and sour. Of the girl types, few are less 
remarkable. We have tne occasional sauoiness 
without whioh Mr. Caldecott would scarcely be 
happy—the richness, superabundance, pliability 
of expression, whioh distinguish so much the 
figures of his ohoiee. But we have also the 
grave and immoveable visage—the much more 
typical Breton beauty, ordered of aspect, almost 
severe, agreeable only by purity of hue, derision 
ef colour, dignity of movement. The book is 
not faultless, much as we have said in its 
praise. P. 65, for instance, shows a design 
that has degenerated into caricature, and 
caricature by no means expressive or admirable. 
We could willingly have dispensed with the 
astonished ’Arry, who is looking over the gate at 
the top of the Prefaoe. ’Any would have been 
left at home. But on the wnole the volume is 


eminently worthy of Mr. Oaldeoott’s art exercised 
in a direction not hitherto familiar. Strength 
and correctness of design he did not go to 
Brittany to acquire, but a larger acquaintance 
with the picturesque and the curious, and an 
added.,power of rendering these expressively. 

Raphael. By N. D’Anvers. Ham Holbein. 
By Joseph Oundall. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
These two handbooks, whioh belong to the 
popular series of “ The Great Artists, may be 
recommended as fairly useful, though far from 
exhaustive, attempts to summarise the known 
facts about two of the most eminent painters that 
ever lived. Mr. Oundall has been content, very 
wisely, to follow Dr. Alfred Woltmann step by 
step, while Miss D’Anvers has preferred to 
accompany Passavant and Springer less 
slavishly. In neither case is the result very 
inspiriting, but in that of Raphael it is par¬ 
ticularly inadequate. More is required from 
the most casual critic of the greatest of painters 
than a more or less intelligent arrangement of 
the meagre faots preserved by Vasari and 
others. We have a right to demand that 
the biographer should he in some degree 
conscious of the reasons why Raphael was so 
illustrious, and not merely of the barren fact, 
and that he should be able to Bet before us the 
outlines of that omnisrienoe and ubiquity whioh 
made this man, as it has been aptly said, not a 
master but a sohooL Of this sense, or of any 
imaginative grasp of Raphael’s position in 
history, we traoe nothing whatever in Miss 
D’Anvers’ treatise, whioh is moreover disfigured 
by some silly sentimentality about Margarita. 
We must give a word of praise to the illustrations 
in each volume ; those in the Holbein are par¬ 
ticularly good, and well adapted to the purpose 
in hand. 

Canterbury in the Olden Time. By John 
Brent, F.S.A. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
This is a second edition of the book brought out 
by Mr. Brent in 1860, and so improved in size, 
in type, in matter, and in illustrations as to be 
pracboally a new book. The illustrations 
oomprise copies of old engravings of portions of 
the city whioh no longer exist or are consider¬ 
ably altered, as well as drawings of antiquities 
found there. These, especially the coloured 
drawings of enamelled Roman brooohes, are 
executed with the greatest oare, and give a fair 
idea of the beauty of the originals. The 
volume, indeed, now forms a oompiete repertory 
of the antiquities of Canterbury—Roman, 
Saxon, and mediaeval, eodesiastioal and 
municipal—and should be in the hands of all 
who visit our metropolitan cathedral. Unfor¬ 
tunately, want of oare in revision has resulted 
in a number of misprints which disfigure a book 
otherwise very oreditablygot up—such as Atherly 
for Athelney, Plantaganet, Lazanion, adjured for 
abjured, conventional for conventual, monstrous 
for monstranoe, arohaeopisoopal, and oormorant 
for oommorant, though tne last is, we are afraid, 
not a printer’s error, as a note is appended 
about the curious usage of the word. There 
are also several errors of a class not unoommon 
in antiquarian books—errors arising, not from a 
want of archaeological knowledge, but from 
ignorance or misunderstanding of common 
things. Even a schoolboy knows that a 
charioteer does not usually drive an auriga, 
and that the bear dogs kept in mediaeval times 
were not used for hunting native bears but for 
baiting imported ones, a sport whioh lasted till 
quite recent times, and is illustrated even in 
Alkens’ Sketches. Nor does there seem any 
difficulty in understanding the decree of the 
Burghmote for enoouraging the manufacture of 
doth, by which the mayor and brethren are 
ordered each to make two “ hole dothes.” Mr. 
Brent actually interprets this as “ holy dothes,” 
but of course it merely means “ whole doths,” 
each doth being, as the decree itself explains 


a piece of twenty-two yards. Is it possible that 
a bell inscribed “ Sancte George, ora pro nobis,” 
was made in the seventeenth oentury ? It is 
usually believed that prayers to saints were 
obsolete in England some tiule before that 
century commenced. There is an interesting 
ohapter on the numerous guilds and fraternities, 
which lasted from Anglo-Saxon, or perhaps 
even Roman, times to the last oentury, when 
the opposition of a “ foreigner ” to their illegal 
exactions resulted in their termination. Several 
curious passages from their statutes are quoted, 
among them a remonstrance by the apotheoaries, 
grooers, chandlers, and fishmongers against the 
competition of female labour, and Sabbatarian 
restrictions ou barbers and minstrels. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Thebe is now open to the publio a small and 
interesting collection of pictures at Messrs. 
Tooth’s gallery, 5 Haymarket. The impression 
on entering is that all the paintings are the 
productions of foreign artists, but this is not 
the case, as there are several English names 
in the catalogue. In the Manche, by M. 
Auguste Hagborg, is a very pleasing picture; 
tike effect of strong light falling on the dancing 
surfaoe of the sea, and reflected hither ana 
thither, is most successfully given; and the 
figures of fishing-folk on the beach in the 
foreground are wisdy made to look dark, 
with broken outlines, as they would ap¬ 
pear in nature with so strong a light 
behind them on the horizon. No. 13, by M. 
Blommers, called Au Revoir, is a work similar 
in colour and treatment, but lees suooessfully 
rendered, the figures being clumsy and the 
whole effect rather heavy. Both of these 
ainters owe much to M Mesdag. Suspense, 
y Mr. 8. E. Waller, is a new view of an old- 
fashioned subjeot—a duel. The oombatants 
with drawn and active swerds are seen at some 
distance through an open iron door; and 
although in the immediate foreground of the 
picture are two horses and a groom, strongly 
painted, the eye soaroely rests on them, out 
follows the eager expression of the groom’s 
faoe as he cranes his neck forward to watoh the 
two gentlemen fighting. Mr. Holl has two 
works here, one The Daughter of the House, 
whioh was in this year’s Royal Academy, being 
in his familiar style, the other, Widowed, recal¬ 
ling rather the maimer of M. Israels. M. Tissot 
has a small picture, called Music, which gives a 
very discordant idea of its subject, the bluff¬ 
faced ohild sprawling on the floor and staring 
out of the frame seeming to suggest howling 
rather than harmony. It is scarcely worthy, 
even technically, of M. Tissot, although there 
is, as one would expect, some clever painting in 
it The Lost Pet, by M. Hublin, ought to affect 
the spectator with regret, but unfortunately, 
through indecision on the part of the painter 
about the pet which seems to be made up of 
the wet body of a duck with the pendulous 
head of a small stag attached to it, curiosity 
takes the place of pity. Cupid Disarmed, by 
M. Pinchart, is a strange picture. It represents 
a thin little boy with wings attaohed to his 
shoulders, and with his hands tied behind him, 
being pelted by ladies in Japanese costume, not 
too well secured about the shoulders. Some of 
these ladies are lounging on the marble floor. 
There are flowers strewn around; water has 
been let into the room, and handsome ducks 
and drakes career to and fro. In tone this 
queer work is light and bright, and sunlight 
comes in and settles on the wall in a patchy 
way, like a repair in tinted whitewash. Tet 
the oolour of this, and of another by the same 
hand, escapes being utterly hard, crude, and 
vulgar, as is the case in two paintings by M. 
Toulmouohe and M. Madrazo. Mr. vioat Dole 
onoe painted a good cornfield. Why does he 
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now give ns one in which the wheat looks hard 
like metal, adding to this a landscape in 
which the winding river has not even the linear 
appearance of water, but looks more like gray 
wool in little hillocks P Mr. James Peel and 
Mr. B. W. Leader have two landscapes with a 
good deal of sky space, but the clouds are so 
timidly put in, or so much toned down, as to 
have little light in them. The sunlight on 
the landscape in that of Mr. Peel, however, 
is warm and pleasant. There is one other little 
icture to notioe, called On the Terrace, Rome, 

J M. Boldini. We see a lady and gentleman 
vancing arm-in-arm, who seem to vie with 
each other in the engaging frivolity of their 
costume and manner; like the famous Quangle- 
Wangle, they have “ribbons and bibbons on 
every side; ” they are evidently talking the 
smallest of small talk, and are rather bored 
with one another and with life altogether. They 
are just passing a group in bronze of Yenus 
and Cupid reclining beside a square pool of 
water, and these light divinities look almost 
grand in their simplicity and seriousnesrat the 
side of the ridiculous oouple who go by. 

Mb. Walter Severn is now exhibiting his 
water-colour drawings and sketches at the Bur¬ 
lington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. A want of 
solidity in the painting strikes the observer at 
onoe, but on further inspection interest is excited 
by the subjects ohosen, many of which are cer¬ 
tainly attractive, while unusual aspects of atmo¬ 
sphere and sea are sometimes well expressed. 
The studies of coast- Boenery are by far the best, 
the attempts at drawing human beings or animals 
being most unsatisfactory. Mr. Severn has 
seleoted some remarkable soenes to depiot. We 
like best the studies of the rocky coasts of 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and the Isle of Sark, 
between the two latter of whioh there is not a 
little resemblance, the rooky, golden-lichened 
ledges of the coast of Sark resembling 
the more sombre and wild English head¬ 
lands in the same way as cousins, bom and 
brought up, one on the sunny, the other on the 
rainy, shore of the Channel, might resemble 
one another. Lee Autelets dee Mauvee (“The 
Altars of the Sea-Guti Bark, is quite charm¬ 

ing. Two isolated roo'B stand off from the 
beach, luminous on the upper carts with yellow 
liohen, and sitting along thin ledges are the 
bright white gulls. The sky of this drawing 
is too heavy for the sunny effect of the rocks, 
which is probably caused in great measure by the 
gray paper on which it is painted. Rising Tide, 
Bark, great rocks grim and solid, upon which 
the waves of the sea advanoe and beat, is good. 
The two drawings of Chalk Cliffe, near Broad- 
etaire, and At Ramegate are interesting, but the 
loose stones at the base of the Bamsgate cliff 
are not sufficiently defined, and detract much 
from the general effect. Gathering Seaweed, 
Sea-Fog coming on, is very good, the effect of 
black, chilly fog silently closing over sea and 
headland being skilfully given. Islands of 
Chdteau d'lf, Marseilles, has a most unfor¬ 
tunately ugly blue sky and sea, and other 
paintings here are extremely hard in colour 
and handling. Mr. Severn’s treatment of 
foliage generally lacks drawing and light, 
although this is less the case in mid-distance 
than in foreground. 

A second loan exhibition has been opened 
at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton, Bristol, in 
continuation of that of last year, and it may be 
hoped that it will be better supported by the 
public of visitors than was its predecessor, 
though the oity of Bristol has indeed earned a 
somewhat unenviable notoriety for its apathy 
with regard to the interests and the attractions 
of art. A few cultivated persons are apparently 
more willing to lend their treasures man the 
public is to see them. We hope, however, that 
this year matters will mend, and the gulf that 


separates Bristol from Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and other first-rate towns in the 
matter of the love of art-knowledge be some¬ 
what diminished. These great places have time 
for scienoe and commerce, but science and com¬ 
merce do not absorb them. There are this 
season in Bristol very interesting loans from 
the rich collections of Mr. Lewis Fry, M. P.; 
Mr. Philip Miles; the Dowager Lady Mack- 
worth ; Mrs. Harford, of Blaize Castle; and Mr. 
FitzMorris, of Salisbury. These are chiefly 
pictures by old and modern masters, and many 
are of great interest and undoubted authenticity. 
Moreover, Sir Philip Miles, Lady Harding, 
Mrs. Sholto Hare, and Mr. and Mrs. Edkins 
and others lend valuable specimens of art-work 
of miscellaneous kinds; fine porcelain of Nankin 
and of English manufacture; and ancient laoes, 
Venetian, Spanish, and French, and ancient art 
needlework, ecclesiastical and domestic. The 
collection of lace is specially noteworthy, and 
is arranged not without regard to order and 
appropriateness, some brief introductory pages 
to the lace department of the catalogue being 
contributed by Miss Tyndall, and being at the 
same time simple and instructive. Even with¬ 
out accepting as wholly beyond question the 
attribution of all the ancient paintings, it 
is undoubted that many are of very genuine 
value and interest; they have long histories, 
and their merit speaks for itself; while in other 
departments of art-labour the exhibition is 
undeniably rich. 

The first publio exhibition of the etchings of 
Charles Mdryon, the great Frenoh etoher, who 
died in 1868, has been opened within the last 
few days at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in Chancery 
Lane. Though much care has evidently been 
taken in the preparation of the exhibition, ne 
particular system of arrangement, so far as we 
can understand, has been followed on the wall, 
but the classification of such of the various 
“ states " of Mdryon’s etchings as are exhibited 
appears to be generally that of the catalogue 
raisonnS appended to Mlryon, and Miryon'e 
Paris. In the case of the print known as the 
Pont Neuf, however, and possibly in one or two 
others, the writer of Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
exhibition catalogue would seem to have made 
a classification of his own. But this, we sur¬ 
mise, is a matter chiefly interesting to collectors 
oonoerned with these “ states,” and the main 
interest of the exhibition in Chanoery Lane is 
probably for the general public that admires 
etchings but has not hitherto been familiar 
with those of Mdryon. While we observe that 
there is but a partial representation made of the 
many “ states ” into which Mdryon’s etohings 
are now divided, the representation of the 
subjects of his work appears to be tolerably 
complete; at all events, we see fully the set of 
Fans views, or “ visions,” on whioh it is olaimed 
that his reputation rests. Tnis set contains 
twelve principal and several smaller pieoes, and 
they strike us as exceedingly various in kind 
and merit. No one can see such a print as that 
of the Abeide de Notre Dame —the general 
favourite—without peroeiving that he is in the 
presence of the work of a poetically-minded 
artist, who had extreme executive skill as well 
as originality and sensitiveness; but it is some 
time before such a tragic and appalling perform¬ 
ance as the Morgue or a figure so repulsive 
as the Stryge (which we are told expressed 
Mdryon’s view of the horrors of city life) can 
win its way to one’s liking. The morbid 
imagination of Mdryon seems in these to 
throw into the background those effeots of 
beauty which are generally desired in art. 
On the other hand, the etching known as La 
Galerie de Notre Dame, which is a representation 
in studied light and shade of tho interior of 
one of the towers of the cathedral of Paris, 
is on all hands admitted to be a highly sympa¬ 
thetic rendering of the beauties of Gothio architec¬ 


ture, while the artist's power in actually im- 
partingbeautyto arepresontationof buildings not 
exactly beautiful in fact is shown by the Rue de la 
Tixtranderie and the Arche du Pont Notre-Dame. 
A considerable river-piece—the Font au Change 
—is deserving of special observation. There are 
several “ states” catalogued and exhibited, and 
the effect is altered in each of them. At first a 
largo balloon floats in the sky, and subsequently 
there are wild-looking birds drawn too large, 
but exceedingly tragical in their suggestiveness, 
and still later a number of smaller balloons 
appear. From these changes and others that 
occur in other plates it would seem that Mdryon 
carried to an extreme point the traditional dis¬ 
satisfaction of the artist with his art. There 
appears, however, to be little reason for this. 
The first effect obtained is surely the most beau¬ 
tiful. Mr. Dowdeswell’s exhibition, we should 
mention, is enriched by contributions from some 
half-dozen possessors of Mdryon’s rare etchings 
—Mr. Day, Q.O., Mr. James Knowles, of the 
Nineteenth Century, and others. 

At the 8t. James’s Theatre, in the room set 
apart for paintings and drawings, and called 
the Foyer Gallery, are some interesting works. 
The idea of the manager is to renew some, or 
all, of the collection every month, in this way 
ensuring change for the playgoers of St. James’s, 
the gayer part of whom are permitted, between 
the acts of the play, to saunter into the picture 
gallery free of charge and view and, if they like, 
purchase the pictures. By daylight it is not 
so easy to judge the paintings, for before some 
of them there is glass plaoed, whioh necessitates 
a very near and side glanoe to enable the 
visitors to discover what is behind. The 
pictures most worthy of note are the portraits 
of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne by Mr. 
Watte; Mr. Alma-Tadema’s three dever works 
entitled Sculptors, Painters, Architects; and a 
quiet little bit of nature, truly given by Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema, called Out of Work; some 
Indian studies and paintings by Mr. Frinsep, 
the original sketch for Mr. Fildes’ Betty, a 
lovely tittle work of Oorot’s, and two small 
landscapes by M. Ldpine—one of the Seine, 
very luminous; the other a oountry road with 
high trees on either side, and sunlight fitfully 
dappling the roadway between—slight, but 
very oharming. Mr. B. W. Macbeth has a 
curious Bacchante here, whose notion and 
figure and face are all strangely unbeautiful. 
His Lady Bountiful is more carefully painted, 
but seems to want some light reflected up under 
the umbrella from the anow-oovered ground. 
We shall look forward with some ouriosity and 
pleasure to see what the next month’s pictures 
will be. 


THE MSS. OF LEONARDO DA VINCI IN THE SOOTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

It has been made a subject of unjust reproach 
against Leonardo da Vinoi that he intentionally 
kept seoret, as far as possible, by his peculiar 
manner of writing from right to left, those rioh 
treasures of his studies and discoveries whioh 
he has left on reoord in numerous MSS. 
It is indeed a fact that until the present time 
very little, comparatively speaking, has been 
known of them; and it is especially remarkable 
that more of the scholars of the last century 
than of reoent times have employed themselves 
in the study of this subject. There are about 
twenty MSS. in Leonardo’s own handwriting, 
but of these the so-called Oodex Atlanticus 
in Milan is the only one whioh has of late 
been the subject of scientific examination. 
Learned men in Italy—as, for example, 
Venturi, Baldassare Oltreochi, and Giovanni 
Dozio — have undertaken a general descrip¬ 
tion of Leonardo’s MSS.; but, as will 
easily be understood, that portion of their 
writings to be found in England has received 
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scarcely any attention. If we are not mistaken, the apostles nor Christ are here mentioned by 
moreover, no notice whatever has been taken name; the last is here designated as “pro- 
by other authors who have devoted themselves ponitore,” obviously with reference ti the 


to the study of Leonardo da Vinoi of the 
precious codices bequeathed by John Forster, in 
1876, to the South Kensington Museum. As, 
however, it appears to us that the last-mentioned 
MSS. are of extraordinary importance to art, 
to scientific study, and even to the biography 


of the master, we intend in the following notes the only German who visited his atelier. 
to give some jparticulars which are, surely, “ Sunday evening, the 3rd of Auguit 1501,” so 
capable of exciting the interest of a.wider circle we read in Leonardo’s MS. in the British 


of readers. 

The MSS. designated as volume ii. and 
volume iii. in the Forster Library are evidently 
note-books, perhaps of the kind intended by the 


the apostles nor Christ are here mentioned by that it was a person who called herself ‘ a 
name; the last is here designated as “pro- good woman ’ {madonna bona). Then the djiag 
ponitore," obviously with reference ti the man extended both his arms to heaven in 
speech, “ Yerily, one of you shall betray Me.’’ thanks to God, and bade them admit the person 
A few short observations in the MS. entitled at once that he might be able to see a good 
volume iii. refer to Leonardo’s scholars. On woman before he died, for he had not seen one 
the very first page we read, “On the 18th in the whole course of his life.” 

March 1493, Julio, the German, came to me An especial value is to be attached to those 
as a scholar ” (asstare mecho), and this is not observations and particulars which relate to the 
the only German who visited his atelier, celebrated “ Trattato della Pittura.” They refer 
“ Sunday evening, the 3rd of Auguit 1501,” so chiefly to questions of perspective, and still 
we read in Leonardo’s MS. in the British need a thorough examination. They are in 
Museum, “ Jacopo, the German, came to me,” some places accompanied by drawings, like 
&o. In the previously mentioned codex in the those portions of the “ Trattato della Pittura ” 
South Kensington Museum, mention is made of which are in the Boyal Library at Windsor. 


an unfortunately equally unknown scholar, 


master when, in his 1 ‘ Trattato della Pittura,” he Oatilina by name, who entered his Btudio on the 


As is well known, in all the editions of this 
work drawings by Nicolas Poussin have been 


advises his scholars to use “ pocket-books which 16th July 1493. When, farther on in the same substituted for the originals, which up to this 
should always be about you.” These two MS., Leonardo pronounces the bold axiom, “ It time have been missing. 

volumes are only two inches and a-half wide is a bad case for the scholar who does not sur- The MS. marked as volume i. in the South 
and three inches and a-half high, and their pass his teacher,” this can scarcely be said with Kensington Museum is likewise of very small 
binding of pigskin, with clasps, is apparently regard to his own scholars, but probably only in size (four inches by five inches and a-half), but 
the original. The first of these two books remembrance of his own great teacher, Verroc- not a mere note-book of the same kind as the other 
contains detailed information on the origin of chio. Of contemporary artists, Leonardo is two. It is a connected dissertation, to which 
Leonardo da Vinci’s most celebrated painting, known to have honoured only Botticelli and Leonardo himself has given the title, “ Libro 
The Last Supper, a document which we may della Bobbia by a mention in his “Trattato.” gtitolato disstrafformatione cioe dun corpo in un 
designate as the most important which we In one of the MSS. in the South Kensington altro ganza diminutions 0 acressimento di 
possess upon the greatest of all the master-works Museum, however, we find also mentioned ma teria ” He furthermore informs us that he 
of painting. In the following words the master Maestro Giuliano da Mailiano, the Florentine be tb is treatise on the 12th of July 1505. It is 
gives expression to the thoughts which had architect and soulptor, celebrated for his build- WI ^ tten on thirty-eight leaves, and treats of 
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contains detailed information on the origin of chio. Of contemporary artists, Leonardo is 
Leonardo da Vinci’s most celebrated painting, known to have honoured only Botticelli and 
The Last Supper, a document which we may della Bobbia by a mention in his “ Trattato.” 


designate as the most important which we In one of the MSS. in the South Kensington altro ganza diminutions 0 acressimento di 
possess upon the greatest of all the master-works Museum, however, we find also mentioned ma t er i a ” He furthermore informs us that he 

of painting. In the following words the master Maestro Giuliano da Mailiano, the Florentine bg tbig treatise on the 12th of July 1505. It is 

gives expression to the thoughts which had architect and soulptor, celebrated for his build- WJ 5 tten on thirty-eight leaves, and treats of 
influenced him in the delineation of the indi- ings in Naples. stereometrical questions, which are illustrated by 

Vidual types of the apostles:— Two observations, which refer to his unfor- drawings. The last twenty-eight leaves, which 

“ Uno che (voleva “One (of the apostles) tunate mother, do especial honour to his personal ar6 paged separately, contain discussions of a 

bere) beveva ellascio lo is about to drink, but character. He is apparently the only one of miscellaneous kind. Jean Paul Bichteb. 

stare nel suo si to e volse leaves it (the glass) in her relations who followed her to her last home. _ 

la testa inverso il pro* its place, and turns bis and the accounts of the expenses of the funeral 

ponitore. head towards the prolo- (“ spese per la socteratura di Caterina ”), which NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

enter. Leonardo has collected, point to an extra- „„ 


vidual types of the apostles:— 


“ Uno che (voleva 
bere) beveva ellascio lo 
stare nel suo site e volse 
la testa inverso il pro* 
ponitore. 

Un altro tosse le dita 
delle sue mani insieme 
echo rigide ciglia si 
volts al oopagno. 


L’ altro cholle mani 
aperte mostra le palme 
di quelle, e alza lesspalli 
inver le orechi effa la 
bocha della maraviglia. 

Un altro parla nell’ 
orecchio all’ altro, 
ecquello che lascolta si 
torce inverso lui e gli 
porgie le orechi e 
tenendo un choltello 
neluna mano e nellaltra 
il pane mezo diviso da 
tal coltello. 

L’ altro nel voltarsi 
tenendo un choltello in 
man, versa con tal mano 
una zaina sopra della 
tavola. 

L’ altro gpsa le mani 
sopra della tavola e 
guards laltro toffiar nel 
bochone. 

L’ altro si china per 
vedere il proponitere 
effassi obra colla mano 
alii ochi. 


Jean Paul Bichtek. 


its place, and turns his 
head towards the prolo¬ 
cutor. 


cuter. Leonardo has collected, point to an extra- 

Another is extending ordinarily honourable interment. Among other 
the fingers of his things, he paid twenty florins to four priests, 
hands, and turns and four “oerioi;” 122 florins in all. The 
to wards his neighbour f 0 n 0W i n g note indicates a visit to his mother in 
oifhia broT “ prea the hospital before her death Giovannina 
Another 'opens his viso fantastioho sta asca[=accanto a] Chaterina 
hands, showing their alkwpedale. , , , 

palms, and raises his Of Ik® great importance which he attached to 
shoulders towards his experiment, especially in scienoe, the following 
ears, his mouth indies- well-known speech is a proof:—“Experience 
ting astonishment. never deceives; it is onlv our judgments that 
Another speaks into deoeive us; Leonardo Vinci, soholar of ex- 
theear of his neighbour, perience” ( sperienza ). In the MS. desig- 

who listens, turning na ted volume iii. in the South Kensington 

pl°adng rd hw n“r Museum we read a similar sentenoe, “Sapictia 
him, while in one hand e figliola dela sperietia ” (Wisdom is the 
he holds a knife and daughter of experience). In opposition to the 


palms, and raises his 
shoulders towards his 
ears, his mouth indica¬ 
ting astonishment. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are glad to see that Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. propose to issue a series of “ Illus¬ 
trated Text B >oks of Art Education,” for this 
looks as if there were at last a demand for suoh 
works. The history of art has hitherto been a 
subject almost entirely neglected in the instruc¬ 
tion supplied by our publio and private schools. 
It has indeed been admitted among the list of 
subjects given for the local examinations, but 
in the report of one of these examinations in 
1876 it was stated that “ no candidate showed 
any acquaintance with the history and principles 
of architecture, sculpture, or ornament, or with 
the works of the most celebrated engravers ; ” 
and also that “ the small number of candidates 
in this paper [viz-, History of Art] as well as 
the character of the work done, proved a great 
want of attention to the subject.” There has 


L’ altro si tira inde- 
rieto sequel chessichina 

tofraTmuro eFdela looks^the'prolwlutor single foot, at which many have wondered.” General &ad arranged to sit for this picture just 
between the wall and Another note referring to Hippocrates bears before being ordered to Cyprus. These will be 

the sky.” witness to Ms interest in the old Greek natural the first sittings of the kind Sir Garnet has 

When we compare these notes with the pic- Philosophy. , , , . Mven; but he lias a high admiration for Miss 

ture, we perceive at once that the master has Two anecdote i have als> found a place in Oorder s powers as a painter. The public will 
adhered to the ideas of his sketch—some un- these note-books. The one, entitled Facetiae have an opportunity of becoming purchasers of 

important alterations only excepted—in the runs thus: “ A man lying at the point of death engravings from the picture, as Mr. Bichard 

execution of his fresoo. They contain, in fact, suddenly heard a knock a", his door, and asked Josey has received the commission to engrave it 
the mod characteristic features of his wonder- ®“® of his servants who it was that had knooked. in mezzotint. 

ful composition. It is notioeable that neither Tas servant looked, aud then informed him The large stone on the highway between 


_ 1 * A , , . ' r ... « A vr • i me worita ui me must ceieuittieu ouKiayoi o, 

To wardT him^I natod volume lu ’ , m the South Koaam ?- ton and also that “ the small number of candidates 
plaoing his ear near Museum we read a similar sentenoe, “Sapictia i D this paper [viz., History of Art] as well as 
him, while in one hand e figliola dela sperietia ’’ (Wisdom is the the character of the work done, proved a great 
he holds a knife and daughter of experience). In opposition to the want of attention to the subject.” There has 
in the other the bread common manner of speaking of painting as the doubtless been much more interest awakened 
half divided by the said imitation of Nature, Leonardo says in another with regard to art-teaohing since professors 
knife. _ . plaoe, “The painter disputes with and rivals of art were appointed by three of our 

Another, in turning, ^ aturo •> m dipintore disputa e garegia cola universities. Their example will probably be 
Nature), wMle he incidentally remarks of followed in some of our larger publio schools, 
S Nature, » Necessity is the mistress and pro- so that we may hope in time to have something 
etonde on the toble tectress of Nature; in Nature, Necessity is the like systematic art-teacMng established, not 
Another places' his best inventress ” (La Necessita he maestra only as regards the practice, but also as regards 
hands on the table, ettutrice della Natura; la Necessita ottima e the theory and history of art in this country, as 
looking at hi b neigh- inventrice della Natura). Researches into it is in France and Germany. Cheap text-books, 
hour, who blows upon scientific questions, especially of a physical such as the series now proposed, will then be 
his mouthful (of food). kind, are tolerably numerous. Of these, we much needed, and we heartily commend the 
Another bends for- will only adduce the following observation of project of their publication. The series is edited 
ward towards the pro- more general interest:—“ The weight of a man by Mr. Edward J. Poynter, B.A., while tho 
locator, holding one wbo ^ r rmn ; ng f a ll 8 less upon his legs than different branches of art will be treated in 
baud over his eyes to tbat of ono vbo ig standing, and, in the same separate volumes by competent authorities. 

B wi manner, the horse when running is less sensible We hear that, immediately on his return from 

Anoiner draws oaca- - * u j — ;a n ^ rx- n i_ i _ • __ 


tectress of Nature; in Nature, Necessity is the like systematic art-teacMng established, not 
best inventress ” (La Necessita he maestra only as regards the practice, but also as regards 
ettutrice della Natura; la Necessita ottima e the theory and history of art in this country, as 
inventrice della Natura). Besearches into it is in France and Germany. Cheap text-books, 
scientific questions, especially of a physical such as the series now proposed, will then be 
kind, are tolerably numerous. Of these, we much needed, and we heartily commend the 
will only adduce the following observation of project of their publication. The series is edited 
more general interest:—“ The weight of a man by Mr. Edward J. Poynter, B.A., while tho 
who is running falls less upon his legs than different branches of art will be treated in 
that of ono who is standing, and, in the same separate volumes by competent authorities, 
manner, the horse when running is less sensible We hear that, immediately on his return from 
of the weight of Ms rider. Hence it comes the Cape, Sir Garnet Wolseley will give sittings 


ward (behind) the one OI weigac ui ms nuer. mmuo it toe uape, Sir uarnet woiseiey win give swings 

who bends forward, and that a horse is able to turn in full course on a f or hi a portrait to Miss Bosa Corder. The 

looks at the prolocutor single foot, at which many have wondered.” General had arranged to sit for tMs picture just 
between the wall and Another note referring to Hippocrates bears before being ordered to Cyprus. These will be 

the sky.” witness to Ms interest in the old Greek natural the first sittings of the kind Sir Garnet has 


S iven; but he has a high admiration for Miss 
order’s powers as a painter. The public will 
have an opportunity of becoming purchasers of 
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Edinburgh and Dunfermline, about two miles 
and a-half from the latter town, and to which 
we made allusion in a recent number of the 
Academy, has now been placed in a secure 
manner on its old site. It rests on a massive 
stone block ten feet long, the lower part of 
which is formed into a broad seat, the upper 
part bearing the following inscription:— 
‘' ACCORDING TO TRADITION, MARGARET, AFTER • 
WARDS QUEEN OF MALCOLM OANMORE, RESTED 
ON THE ABOVE STONE, A.D. 1069, WHEN ON 
HER WAY TO DUNFERMLINE.” It will be 
seen from the above inscription that the 
tradition connected with this stone is not that 
“ Queen Margaret used it as a resting-place 
on her frequent journeyings between the royal 
residences of Edinburgh and Dunfermline,” 
but that it was here that her party halted when, 
after landing in the Firth of Forth near Queens- 
ferry in 1069, they came in sight of the fortified 
tower of Maloolm III. (Oanmore), Margaret’s 
future husband, and that on this stone she 
rested for a short time. The remains of Mal- 
oolm’s Tower are still to be seen on a steep 
eminence in the wooded glen of Pittencrieff, 
close to Dunfermline Abbey; and the tradition 
of the stone is so far authenticated by the fact 
of the adjoining farm having borne the name 
‘‘St. Margaret’s Stone” for several centuries. 
To E. Henderson, LL.D,, the author of The 
Annals of Dunfermline, &c., principally belongs 
the credit of rescuing this relic of antiquity 
from neglect and probable destruction. 

We cannot think that Mr. Bobert Dunthorne 
has been quite so fortunate as usual in the 
selection of Mr. J. S. Noble’s animal picture 
Lazy Momenta for translation into the black 
and white of the etcher, and the theme—two 
dogs somewhat bored, it seems, by their super¬ 
abundant leisure—has not inspired M. Lhuillier, 
who isa very clever and very intelligent etcher, so 
greatly as to lead to the production of anything 
resembling his best work. But there are pur¬ 
chasers who will find Lazy Momenta attractive, 
and their commercial interests, they will be 
glad to learn, will be duly protected by the 
issue of a very limited number of impressions 
of the work. 

M. Edouard Detaille, the well-known 
painter of military subjects, has just returned 
to Paris after a long visit to England, whero he 
has been busily engaged in making a number 
of sketches of our English troops. He is at 
present at work, according to La Liberty, on 
three large pictures, all of which have English 
themes. The first is, A Review in the Court of 
the Tower of London, the second A Croup of 
Highlanders on the Shore of the Isle of Wight, 
and the third a representation of our autumn 
manoeuvres. These works are all painted in 
water-colour, and M. Detaille purposes exhibit¬ 
ing them at the next exhibition of the new 
French Societe des Aquarellistes. 

We have received from Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate the numbers of the Etcher for October 
and November. We are glad that our sugges¬ 
tion has been taken that the magazine should be 
issued with the protection of a board to ensure 
the safety of what ought to be precious work. 
The October number contained Mrs. Anna Lea 
Merritt’s agreeable portrait of Miss Ellen Terry, 
in which that actress’s distinguished contour and 
graceful bearing were happily suggested. The 
November issue has one etching of a Thames 
subject ‘ ‘ below bridge,” rather too immediately 
suggestive of the more reasonable work of a 
better - known artist not always reasonable. 
Mr. D. Law, however, charms us with a street 
subject—a street that is chiefly lane—in which 
he has perceived and rendered the many happy 
accidents of light. For original etchings the 
Etcher , among monthly magazines, is in a way 
to take a very foremost place. It draws its 
contributions sagaciously from a wide field. 


It is announced that about one-third of the 
new facade of the Cathedral of Florence will be 
finished this month, and the screens in front of 
it removed. It will be instructive to learn 
what modem Italian architects have made of 
the terrible opportunity afforded them in this 
ill-advised undertaking. Our Florence corre¬ 
spondent promises us a detailed account of 
their achievements when the whole is un¬ 
covered. One cannot help hoping that it will 
be found hideously ugly, for it may then 
perhaps exercise a slightly restraining influence 
on Italian ardour for works of this kind, by 
which their noble ancient monuments are sacri¬ 
ficed to suit the views of the modern restorer. 

'We regret to see recorded the death of M. 
Georges Colonna Ceccildi, the author of some 
important archaeological works, especially on 
the art of Syria and Cyprus. M. Ceocaldi, who 
was on the staff of the French Consulate at 
Beyrout and whose brother was French consul 
in Cyprus, was the first to make known in 
France the results of Gen. Cesnola and Mr. 
Lang’s exoavations in that island. M. Ceocaldi 
likewise contributed to the Temps a series of 
letters on Monetary Beform. 

Mr. Edward Whymper, who was the first 
Englishman to suooessfully ascend the Matter¬ 
horn, has left England for Ecuador. It is his 
intenfion to utilise the experience he has gained 
in the Alps by exploring and attempting the 
ascent of the Great Andes. He is accompanied 
on the expedition by his old Alpine guides, Jean 
Antoine Carrell and Louis Carrell. Ho has just 
brought to a conclusion a series of engravings 
for Cassell’s Picturesque Europe which he has 
had in hand, and Mr. Murray announces that 
his book, The Ascent of the Matterhorn, will very 
shortly be published. This will be a condensed 
edition of his successful work, Scrambles amongst 
the Alps, but some fresh letterpress and a few 
choioe engravings have been added. 

The Revue Archcologique for September con¬ 
tains a very appreciative review of the late 
Prof. Stark’s Handbuch der Archiiologie der Kunst 
as far as it had gone. The writer is M. Perrot, 
who before most others has a right to be heard 
on the subject. In the same number of the 
Revue is an article on the east frieze of the 
Parthenon, with a plate illustrating the view 
explained in the text, and an article by F. von 
Pulszky on the evidence of domination celtique 
in Hungary. 

The death is announced of M. Poelaert, 
architect of the Brussels Law Courts. He was 
the most brilliant pupil of Visconti, the restorer 
of the Louvre, and designed the new Belgian 
Mint and the churohes of Laeken and St. 
Catherine. 


THE STAGE. 

MR. BUCK8TONE. 

Mr. J. B. Buckstone, who died at his resi¬ 
dence at Lower Sydenham on the 31st ult., in 
his seventy-eighth year, had been for more than 
fifty years a very popular actor of the class 
which, for lack of a better expression, is known 
as that of “ low comedian.” He had also been 
one of the most successful playwrights of his 
time; while in his capacity of manager alone 
his name would deserve to be remembered for 
the perseverance with which he devoted the 
stage of the Haymarket Theatre to the 
production of comedies, old and new, at a 
period when the fortunes of the acted 
drama in England had sunk to the lowest 
ebb. In recent years Mr. Buckstone’s hold 
upon the favour of the public had unhappily 
somewhat diminished. During the later period 
of his management of the Ilaymarket the 
special reputation of the theatre had been 
sacrificed for the sake of immediate successes in 
other fields. Mr. Sothern’s immensely popular 
performance in Our American Cousin long 


excluded from the Haymarket stage the come¬ 
dies of Sheridan, of the two Colmans, of Gold¬ 
smith, of Macklin, and the other old writers 
whose works had there been worthily repre¬ 
sented; and for a like reason Mr. Buckstone’s 
reign ceased to offer encouragement to contem¬ 
porary talent. More recently, the production of 
those bright and amusing piecesby Mr. Gilbert— 
The Palace of Truth, The Wicked World , and 
Pygmalion and Galatea —did something to restore 
the reputation of the Haymarket for producing 
works by original authors; but in his capacity 
of actor Mr. Buckstone gained but little credit 
on these occasions. Age and its infirmities— 
among which not the least distressing was the 
almost total deafness whioh rendered it im¬ 
possible for him to receive assistance from the 
prompter when memory failed—had too visibly 
set their seal; and his last appearances were 
rather painful than otherwise to his old 
admirers. Mr. Buckstone was actually playing 
in London as long ago as the year 1824, when 
he was promoted—if promotion it can be called— 
from the position of a strolling player to that 
of low comedian at the Surrey Theatre. He 
subsequently went to the Coburg, now known 
as the Victoria. Farcical parts, of the 
class which suburban melodramatists prize as 
affording relief to the gloomy horrors of their 
leading incidents, seem to have been invariably 
performed by him during these engagements, in 
return for the salary of thirty shillings a week, 
which we have it on his own authority was the 
highest prize that he had then attained. It was 
his success, not as an actor, but as a dramatic 
author, which first opened to him the road to 
advancement. A now forgotten domestic melo¬ 
drama, called Luke the Labourer, offered by him 
to the Adelphi, then under the management of 
Messrs. Terry and Yates, was accepted and 
successfully produced there in 1826, Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, the celebrated actor of sailor-parts, 
being one of the performers who assisted in 
rendering the new piece popular. Buckstone 
was soon afterwards engaged as an actor at the 
Adelphi, where he grew rapidly in favour as a 
low oomedian, producing at the same time a 
number of farces and romantic plays which 
were, as a rule, successful. Among these The 
Wreck Ashore, The Oreen Bushes, and The 
Flowers of the Forest— in the latter two of which 
pieces Mr. Paul Bedford, Mdme. Cdleste, and 
Mr. Buckstone himself performed—still linger in 
the memory of playgoers. Mr. Buckstone after¬ 
wards joinod the Haymarket oompany, and, if we 
mistake not, returned for a time to the Adelphi. 
His memorable management of the Haymarket 
dates from 1853, when Mr. Webster relinquished 
that house. From that time Mr. Buckstone 
began to be associated with famous parts in 
old comedies—with Tony Lumpkin, Scrub, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, Grumio, Speed, Touchstone, 
Bob Acres, and many others, in which he long 
remained without a rival. In farces he was 
also very popular, and we may hdd not less 
deservedly. His Mr. Golightly in Lend me 
Five Shillings, his Cousin Dick in The Rough 
Diamond, and many other parts of this class 
were indeed most amusing creations. Com¬ 
plaint was sometimes made that Mr. Buck¬ 
stone’s tone and manner were, under varying 
conditions, “always the same;” but this is 
no new charge against famous comedians, 
in whom strongly marked peculiarities have 
always been observable. Much of the laughter 
whioh Mr. Buokstone’s acting provoked was 
doubtless due to habitual oddities of tone and 
manner. The comic chubby cheeks, the know¬ 
ing wink, the peculiar chuckle had also much 
to do with the drollery of his performances; 
but there was still genuine and abundant 
humour in his impersonations, together with 
traces of original study of human nature under 
humorously distressing conditions. 

Moy Thomas. 
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LITERATURE. 

J Records of York Castle, Fortress, Court¬ 
house, and Prison. By A. W. Twyford 
and Major Arthur Griffiths. (Griffith & 
Farran.) 

Yobk Castle has a sad but most instructive 
history. If the tale were well and fully told 
we believe that but few books in the English 
language would possess greater interest. The 
authors of the book before us have, however, 
done their work in a manner so fragmentary 
that it can be of but little use for serious 
purposes. It is pleasant reading enough, and 
no doubt conveys some instruction to those 
who have already been prepared to receive it; 
but it falls in many ways so far short of what 
it might have been that, when we call to 
mind the wealth of materials which the 
authors have left untouched, we are not a 
little disappointed. It is in no sense a history, 
but rather a series of anecdotes more or less 
intimately connected with the great fortress- 
prison of the North. The chronicles have not 
been duly searched for facts, and but very 
little use has been made of the large store of 
unprinted information which might be found 
in the Record Office. Even very common 
printed books, such as the various Roman 
Catholic publications relating to the religious 
persecutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, have been used but little, and the 
Journals of the House of Commons do not 
seem to have been consulted at all. An ex¬ 
ample of this occurs in the notice given of the 
Rising in the North, where we are told that 
Stowe heard from Sir George Bowes himself 
that he caused some of the defeated party to 
be executed “in every market town and 
every public place from Newcastle to 
Wetherby,” but are not informed that this 
was in consequence of the written order of 
the Earl of Sussex, who added, for his sub¬ 
ordinate’s direction in his bloody work, that 
he was not to execute “ any that hath free¬ 
holds or noted wealthy, for so is the Queen’s 
Majesty’s pleasure, by her special command¬ 
ment.” Thus, though the gentry were the 
first movers and main instruments in the 
insurrection, it was so arranged that the 
chief Buffering should fall upon the common 
people. It would be hard to find a more 
atrocious order among the secret papers of 
any civilised State. That the instructions 
were carried out to the letter cannot, we fear, 
be doubted. It would seem that 231 persons 
suffered in Richmondshire alone (Sir Cuthbert 
Sharpe’s Memorials of the Rebellion of 4569, 
p.H3). 

We are especially sorry that the authors 
have not given a more full account of the 
horrible proceedings which took place at York 
after the last Jacobite rebellion was crushed. 
The number of sufferers was very great. We 


are told here that some of the bones of these 
poor people have been discovered in recent 
days within the preoincts of the castle. This 
took place, we believe, in 1857. The heads 
of most of the skeletons were missing, which 
is accounted for by the fact that they were 
cut off to be fixed upon the gates of the city 
and other prominent places in the North of 
England. It would seem that the old punish¬ 
ment for high treason was on this occasion 
carried out with all its accompanying horrors. 
We do not remember that a detailed account 
of what took place at York has been pre¬ 
served, but Robert Chambers in his History 
of the Rebellion in Scotland (2 vols., 1827) 
gives a full narrative of the execution, at 
about the same time and for the same 
cause, of Francis Towneley on Kennington 
Common. None of the half-mad French 
revolutionists whom the English world has 
agreed to set up as its standards of modern 
brutality ever perpetrated anything more 
horrible than what was at that time done 
according to law. The old high treason 
sentence is not commonly given at length in 
modem history books. It may be found in 
the old editions of The Trials of the Regicides. 

Shocking as were the punishments meted 
out to the unsuccessful after the “Forty- 
five,” the merciless proceedings of the Govern¬ 
ment were considered by many persons as far 
too mild. Every means seems to have been 
resorted to to fan the popular hate. A strange 
instance of this madness and of the evil of 
misunderstanding the relation in which Jewish 
history stands to modern life is afforded by 
what happened at York on August 21, 
1746. On that occasion James Ibettson, 
the chaplain of Henry Ibettson the high 
sheriff, preached before the judges in the 
minster from the text, “ And Moses said unto 
the judges of Israel, Slay ye every one his 
men that were joined unto Baal-peor” 
(Numb. xxv. 5). The discourse was printed 
at the time. It is dedicated to the high 
sheriff and the grand jury, and is in full 
harmony with its text. 

The book before us gives an engraving 
which is a horrible memorial of these scenes. 
It represents the knife and fork used for dis¬ 
embowelling traitors. They were probably 
new ones, bought for use at the Jacobite 
executions. 

A large portion of the book naturally 
relates to violent crimes. Some of them are 
strange enough. In 1649 Isabella Billington, 
a woman of thirty-two years of age, was 
sentenced to death for crucifying her mother 
and offering a calf and a cock as a burnt 
sacrifice. What can be the meaning of this ? 
Mere crime it could not be. Was it a sur¬ 
vival of some old heathen custom, or a mere 
freak of madness ? 

Much may be found here about Eugene 
Aram, Turpin, and Nevison, men most justly 
hanged for their villanies, but for whom we 
may yet find foolish people who express 
sympathy. We do net, however, see any 
notice of the two Dyons, who about fifty 
years ago were hanged for shooting a kinsman 
on his return from Doncaster market. This 
was one of the most notable murders of the 
century, and the rude verses composed thereon, 
though as bad as possible, are yet kept in 
stock by the Yorkshire ballad-sellers. 


Some years ago a proposal was made for 
pulling down Clifford’s Tower. This piece of 
Vandalism was, however, successfully resisted. 
The late Sir George Strickland (afterwards 
Cholmley) wrote a pamphlet on the occasion, 
which is now so rare as to be almost unattain¬ 
able. When this book reaches a second 
edition, some notice of this proposal and how 
it was successfully resisted should find a place 
therein. Edwabd Peacock. 


The Russians at Home and the Russians 

Abroad : Sketches, Unpolitical and Poli¬ 
tical, of Russian Life under Alexander II. 

By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. 

(W. H. Allen & Co.) 

The author of the two volumes under review 
visited Russia on three different occasions 
after the accession of the present ruling 
monarch—viz., in 1857, 1861, and 1864. 
His first and second visits yielded a return in 
the shape of The Russians at Home, a book 
with which all must be familiar who have 
given their attention to Russia and to the 
subjects of the Tsar. The Russians at Home, 
which is now superseded by The Russians 
at Home and Abroad, is a book for which 
most people have doubtless formed a kind of 
sentimental attachment. While it contained 
a great deal of general information, it con¬ 
veyed an excellent idea of the intellectual 
movement in Russia, and the author in a 
most genial manner introduced his readers 
into Russian domestic circles and made them 
familiar with all classes. 

The second volume of this edition is entirely 
new, while the first is an abridgment of the 
earlier work, which, however, retains its value 
as a book of reference touching matters of 
which it still remains the sole repository. 
There is in this new edition no colour of that 
agreeable personality which we find in the 
earlier work, for Mr. Sutherland Edwards has 
taken an ambitious flight and has individually 
soared from view; but we have, on the other 
hand, retrospects of events which have occurred 
in Russia since the author’s last visit to that 
country, and treatises on questions, social and 
political, which have since then occupied the 
attention of the Russians at home and con¬ 
cerned others abroad. We will devote our¬ 
selves more exclusively to the second volume, 
which deals with the most burning ques¬ 
tions, for it is to these that the public 
will turn with greater interest and avidity. 
The first volume deals with Russia as it 
presented itself to the author immediately 
before and after the emancipation of the serfs 
by the present Emperor; the second deals 
with the Russia of to-day, or rather with all 
those questions which Russia has raised only 
recently, or say within the last fourteen or 
fifteen years: and bearing evidence,as it does, 
to the present moral and material condition of 
the great bulk of the population of the 
empire—viz., the peasantry—the reader will 
be able to form a tolerably correct notion of 
the internal effect of the liberation of the 
serf, which was only a proper preliminary to 
the emancipation of the Bulgarian bratushka. 

“ Visiting Russia a third time in 1864,” Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards writes, “I found matters 
the same externally in that year as in 1861 and 
1862. But the change, even in the outward 
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aspect of thing*, between the year* 1857 and 
1861 was very remarkable and very significant; ” 
in a word, “ affairs in Bussia were no longer the 
same as in Nicholas’s time,” “ more newspapers 
were about; ” 

soldiers saluted differently in the street; 
evening clothes were no longer de rigueur in 
paying “ a morning or afternoon visit to a 
lady,” or in visiting the galleries of the Her¬ 
mitage ; smoking in the streets was permitted, 
or at least tolerated; it was no longer a 
disgrace to be seen riding in an omnibus; it 
was no longer polite to offer bribes at random 
in short, “ there was less rigidity in some 
things and there was less laxity in others.” 

It may be admitted that these outward 
signs indicated a considerable advance in the 
direction of freedom on the part of the 
governed in Bussia, who were doubtless, how¬ 
ever, thankful even for small mercies; but, 
dispensing with matters merely external, the 
English public is chiefly curious to learn 
how far the well-being, the welfare, and the 
morality of the Russian people have prospered 
since the emancipation. Under this head, 
Bluebooks, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia, 
and pp. 84-106 of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
volume ii. yield sufficient information ; and a 
perusal of the Report of the Russian Imperial 
Commission of Enquiry into this subject in 
chapter iv. must lead to the conclusion that 
the Russia of to-day is in no way improved 
since Carlisle’s embassy, and that as yet 
Russia’s only backbone is her standing army. 

“ In the direction of liberty,” Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards says, “ the Russian Government ” has 
in tdie course of the last “ eighteen years made a 
great many bold and generally successful ex¬ 
periments. . . . The Russians possess a 
tolerably complete system of local self-govern¬ 
ment,” but “ they are without political liberty, 
without even the slightest guarantee for personal 
freedom,” and “ everyone in Russia is liable to 
arreBt on a mere order of the administration— 
(third section of His Imperial Majesty’s Chan¬ 
cery).” 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards correctly observes 
that “it is precisely in the highest regions 
that theabsenceof liberty is most observable; ” 
and he therefore concludes that “ there can be 
no question in Russia of liberty ‘ broadening 
down ; ’ ” yet we do not share in his expecta¬ 
tion of its “ narrowing up,” as self-govern¬ 
ment appears to him to have done, for the 
communal system which has sprung up in 
Russia has reduced the peasantry to a still 
more abject slavery than the old form under 
which they existed, as has been shown even 
in the pamphlet entitled Lea Russes peints 
par eux-memes (“ par un Russe ”); and their 
condition now is more deplorable and more 
hopeless than ever. 

There is a marked unanimity of opinion 
in all works on Russia since Sir Thomas 
Smithes’ Voiage and Entertainment in Rushia 
(1604) with respect to drunkenness and other 
“vile beastlinesse” being in Russia “rather a 
customs than a vice,” so that this lamentable 
weakness, among other Russian propensities, 
cannot he solely—nor is it by Russians— 
put down to the account of the degrading 
system of tyrannical government which has 
so long been prevalent in that country. 
Russian Slavophils, Panslavonians, and Poly- 
slavonians all admit, outside the circles of 
their agitations, that the Russian as a Slav 


is a weak, characterless, flabby creature 
—that the race of Slavs is, in fact, a Kisselni 
Narod* as I was myself recently assured by 
an eminent “ Old Russian ” in St. Peters¬ 
burg. The prevalent idea is that without an 
arbitrary government and an autocratic 
ruler—independently, that is to say, of a 
military regime —a nation of Slavs cannot 
exist. Under such conditions unity is the 
only guarantee of stability to a Slav 
empire; and such an empire, it follows, 
which dictates unanimity among its passive 
millions, is no guarantee against, but rather 
a symbol of, menace and aggression to the 
outside world. Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
chapter on Panslavonianism is interesting, 
and its perusal affords much scope for 
reflection. The subject is capable, as it is 
deserving, of further treatment; and it could 
be well and easily disposed of in a comparison 
with other questions of race and nationality 
which have teen more or less based on solid 
historical foundations; while neither in ■ 
Russia nor anywhere except in Poland has 
Slavonianism the shadow either of a history 
or of a tradition. This indeed touches a 
branch of philosophical history which, I 
believe, has never been considered, and on 
this ground the scheming pretensions of 
Russia may well be combated. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards concludes with a 
couple of chapters on Central Asia, in which 
he giveB some interesting accounts of the 
various Russian projects at various periods, 
and of invasions of India, and he touches on 
some of the salient points in our conflicting 
Asiatic interests. This part of the work has 
at present a peculiar interest, and Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards has summarised and 
placed the question before his readers with 
his usual ability as a penman. His new and 
improved edition of a familiar book deserves 
all the success and circulation which it is sure 
to obtain. Robebt Michell. 


The Amateur Poacher. By the author of 

“ The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. (Smith, 

Elder & Co.) 

To a reader whose youth has been spent in 
the country and in country pursuits this 
book will prove a charming companion, re¬ 
calling those first essays at sport which were 
all the sweeter because they were stolen. 
Most boys have done a little poaching in 
their time, tempted as much thereto by the 
spirit of adventure as by the inborn pro¬ 
pensity to kill; and the recollection of the 
first snipe which fell to the long single- 
barrel, or the first hare successfully snared, 
is never effaced by those heavy bags which in 
later days the breech-loader has more legiti¬ 
mately filled. The ferreting in the Christmas 
holidays, the stalking a stray pheasant, the 
“potting” a cautious rabbit from an over¬ 
hanging tree, the evenings spent among the 
osier-beds waiting for the wild ducks—what 
can surpass these pleasures in intensity? 
Surely there was a good deal more of the 
romance of sport in these boyish enterprises 
than in the bloodiest battue ever arranged by 
the deliberate plans of a modem gamekeeper. 

Those who have had the pleasure of reading 

* Narod = people. Kissel = a dish more liquid 
than a blanc-mange. 


the author’s previous books will know what 
they are likely to find in the volume now 
published. The same power of minute obser¬ 
vation, and also of felicitous expression, is 
apparent, and there is a freshness about every 
page that the writer seems to have brought 
with him from the downs and meadows which 
he loves to haunt. We need scarcely say 
that he is much more than a mere sportsman. 
He can handle a pen as well as a gun, and 
takes a good deal more delight in the life of 
wild animals than in their destruction. 
Even early in life “ the mere simple pleasure 
of seeing birds and animals when they were 
quite unconscious of being observed ” often 
stayed his finger when upon the very trigger, 
and the gun has been dropped from his 
shoulder lest the happy scene before his eyes 
should be spoiled by the discharge. Without 
this genuine love for the denizens of the field 
and forest he could not have acquired that 
thorough insight into their ways which is in 
a measure due to a sort of sympathy. 

In a book so full of accurate descriptions of 
country sights and sounds as this, it is some¬ 
what difficult to select one passage which dis¬ 
plays the author’s skill more than another. 
Here is a bit from the chapter entitled 
“ Woodland Twilight,” which presents to the 
mind’s eye an exact picture of what may be 
seen at eventide again and again. 

“ The wood pigeons begin to come home, and 
the wood is filled with their hollow notes; now 
here, now yonder, for as one ceases another 
takes it up. They cannot settle for some time; 
each as he arrives perches a while, and then rises 
and tries a fresh place, so that there is a constant 
clattering. The green woodpecker approaches 
at a rapid pace—now opening, now closing his 
wings, and seeming to throw himself forward 
rather than to fly. He rushes at the trees in 
the hedge as though he could pierce the thick 
branches like a bullot. Other birds rise over or 
pass at the side; ho gees through, arrow like, 
avoiding the boughs.” 

This is) a graphic description of the flight of 
the woodpecker, but not more life-like than a 
hundred other touches by which, through the 
use of some happy term, we get in an instant 
the right conception. 

“The rooks come drifting slowly to the 
beeches.” “ The barn-owls remind me of a 
huge moth.” “ The great tree . . . sways- 
It sways, it staggers; a loud crack as the fibres 
part, then, with a slow heave, ovor it goes, and, 
descending, twists upon the base. The vast 
limbs plough into the sward; the twigs are 
crushed ; the boughs, after striking the earth, 
rebound and swish upwards.” 

This is word-painting of a high character, 
and the best thing about it is its fidelity. 

There are some clever portraits of country 
folk which will be recognised by many a 
reader, for Ikey the blacksmith, Oby the 
poacher, Farmer “ Willum,” and Little John 
have—or perhaps we ought to say had—their 
counterparts in most counties, and there is 
the strongest possible family likeness between 
the petty sessions at “ the little town of 

L-” and the course of local justice 

throughout the rest of rural England. We 
have thoroughly enjoyed reading this book, and 
we can recommend it alike to those who have 
just begun to handle a gun and to those who 
have been compelled to lay one aside. 

Chablks J. Robinson. 
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Primitive Manners and Customs. Bj J. A. 

Farrar. (Chatto & Windus.) 

We are here presented with enquiries on the 
most interesting topics of moral and intel¬ 
lectual ethnology; with researches on the 
savage myths and beliefs concerning creation, 
cosmogony, and the idea of a future life; on 
the savage modes of prayer, their baptismal 
rites, their worship of evil spirits, their 
doubtful distinctions between good and bad 
divinities, their magical operations. Com¬ 
parisons are instituted between the proverbs 
of civilised and uncivilised communities as 
reflecting the differences and the analogies of 
national character. The moral philosophy of 
savages, their political life, their penal laws, 
their wedding customs, are looked into. 
The book concludes with a dissertation on 
fairy-lore considered as records of the primi¬ 
tive philosophy of nature, and on folk-lore, 
where we recognise once more the wide range 
of similar superstitions and their large extent 
even in civilised life. Mr. Farrer expresses 
the idea that folk-lore is a link between 
civilisation and barbarism; he tries to prove 
—successfully, as we think—that mythology 
is founded on folk-lore and not folk-lore on 
mythology. 

He expresses his conviction that the history 
of mankind is that of a rise, not of a fall. 
While he takes the state of the lowest modern 
savages as the nearest approximation we have 
to the primitive condition from which man¬ 
kind has risen, he does not pretend that the 
present state of any particular tribe may not 
be one to which it has fallen. Farther 
controversy he regards as settled by the 
researches of Mr. Tylor and other writers. 
He relegates likewise the questions of the 
unity and the origin of the human race to 
the limbo of profitless discussion. As the 
practical infinity of past time makes it im¬ 
possible to calculate the influence exercised 
in different parts of the world by migrations, 
by conquests, or by commerce, except within 
a very limited period, so it precludes any 
definite belief in ethnological divisions. 

This brief outline shows sufficiently how 
much important matter is included in the 
present work. The reading of it is pleasant, 
and even attractive; the discussion is simple 
and clear. Every page shows traces of 
patient and extensive investigation; and 
the facts brought forward are ail to the 
purpose. We are gratified to see that 
the author makes no display of his science. 
Besides, he has travelled the whole length of 
his own ideas—a merit which is becoming 
rather rare in our days of hasty publications. 
He gives us the best of his knowledge, and 
that is enough. With his statements and 
conclusions, which are given after mature and 
sincere consideration, quietly, sensibly, simply, 
with an unassuming straightforwardness, the 
reader agrees on the whole, and differs but on 
questions of detail; and should he differ, it 
will still be with feelings of high regard, and 
even of sympathy. Elie Kecltjs. 


Boraima and British Guiana. By J. W. 
Boddam-Whetham. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mb. Bbowh’b delightful volume on British 
Guiana, the author tells us, first attracted 
his attention to Boraima, and he resolved to 


make an attempt to reach its hitherto impreg¬ 
nable summit, and to reveal the mysteries of 
its " large lakes, full of remarkable fish-like 
dolphins, continually encircled by gigantic 
white eagles, their eternal warders. Fortune 
favoured him, for when he reaohed George¬ 
town an expedition was about to start for the 
interior under the leadership of Mr. McTurk, 
an experienced colonial explorer. This ex¬ 
pedition the author was permitted to join. 
The great table-mountain, however, resisted 
the united efforts of the two travellers, and 
its mysteries yet wait to be revealed by some 
more fortunate explorer. Of course they 
were disappointed—at the time. 

“Butwe did not regret those Boraima days; 
to others, perhaps, we had apparently laboured 
fruitlessly; but not to ourselves, for we had 
learnt far more by nature’s lessons than can be 
taught by books, had witnessed soenes that well 
repaid some weariness of body, 'and had so 
enjoyed them that the spell of the mountains 
lingered long after we had left them.” 

Nor have the public any cause to regret 
that the author should have written a nar¬ 
rative of his wanderings. A more attractive 
book of travel it is but rarely our lot to 
peruse. The author proves himself an ever- 
jovial companion. His word-pictures cause 
the scenes described to rise vividly before us. 
His remarks on the social condition of the 
places visited show him to be a man of the 
world, and his notes on natural history exhibit 
an intimate knowledge of the subject such as 
only few of our amateur explorers can boast of. 

The interest of the narrative never flags 
from the moment the author sets his foot 
upon the hospitable shore of Bermuda until 
he bids farewell to his readers at Panama. 
He has trodden no virgin ground and records 
no great discoveries, but in freshness and 
general interest his book ranks high above 
many a work dealing with regions of the 
world’s surface which have only recently 
emerged from darkness. 

The economical condition of the West 
Indies and the labour question are but 
lightly touched upon. The author’s con-; 
demnation, however, of the injudicious system, 
of neglecting all other crops for the sake of 
sugar should be taken to heart. “There 
comes a drought, a deluge, or a blight, and 
great is the outcry of planters, who have 
nothing else to fall back upon.” Trinidad, 
the only exception to this one-sidedness, ex¬ 
hibits in her greater prosperity the advan¬ 
tages of more varied cultivation, and contrasts 
favourably with the islands to the north of it. 

The Negro continues a source of anxiety. 
On Barbadoes there were rumours of Negro 
disturbances. 

“Provision-grounds were pillaged daily, and 
the already incredibly conceited blacks were 
growing more and more pretentious. No other 
Negro can come up to a Barbadian in impu¬ 
dence. If in any of the other islands you meet 
or hear of a case of peculiar insolence the 
offender is sure to be a Barbadian. ‘You 
do not like me,’ says the deservedly rebuked 
servant; ‘find one more bettar,’ and then 
walks off.” 

Fortunately the importation of coolies from 
India has proved very successful in Trinidad 
and Demerara, and may do so elsewhere. 
“Unlike the Chines 9 whose only object is to 


make money and get back to the Celestial 
Empire as soon as possible, the Indian coolies 
become attached to their new home, and in 
Trinidad a great number—nearly three thousand 
—have obtained grants of land instead of ‘ re¬ 
turn’ passages, and have settled down as 
oolonists. Many of them possess sugar estates, 
and one owns several good race-horses.” 

The coolies certainly have but little cause for 
complaint. From the time they leave India 
until they return there every suitable pro¬ 
vision is made for their comfort. Nor is 
there any doubt that they appreciate the 
attention bestowed upon them by a paternal 
Government. The ships which bring them 
over are well found and as comfortable as 
circumstances will admit. A scene, such as 
that witnessed by the author, of passengers 
weeping and embracing the captain and 
officers in their sorrow at having to leave, is 
ample proof that their treatment on board is 
kindly. Nor do these passengers give much 
trouble to the ship’s company. A mate 
described them as a “ docile, unoomplaining 
lot, but dirty, as they were always using 
water." 

Before turning his face homeward, the 
author paid a visit to Caracas, where he 
arrived a few days after an earthquake had 
destroyed the neighbouring town of Cua. He 
found the population in a great state of excite* 
ment, fearful that a similar catastrophe might 
overwhelm their own city, for had not Senhor 
Briceno, a learned seismologist, predicted that 
on the 17th of the month of April 1878, at 
1.29 a.m., a tremendous shock would be 
experienced ? 

“It was Holy Week, but for fear of a catas¬ 
trophe the religious ceremonies did not take 
place, and the ohurchos were dosed. The 
weather was damp and changeable. A painful 
silence reigned in the deserted streets, and 
soaroely a house gave signs of being inhabited. 
An immense number of people had left the city 
and gone into the country, taking their household 
effects with them. Carriages and oonveyanoes 
of all sorts demanded exorbitant prices for 
transportation, and received them. The great 
square—La Plaza Bolivar—was like an encamp¬ 
ment From its trees hundreds of hammocks 
were suspended, its avenues and gardens were 
covered with picturesque tents, its benches and 
seats were turned into couohes, and every avail¬ 
able spot was occupied with oamp bedsteads, 
canvas stretchers, or sofas. All the military 
had left their barracks and slept in the open air. 
The other plazas, and even the Calvano, pre¬ 
sented a similar .appearance to that of the 
principal square. . . . As night advanced; 
anxiety increased. It was intensely still; the 
only sounds were those of ooughing and crying 
ohildren and the moans of frightened women. 
One o’clock sounded from the oathedral, and 
then the quarter. Heads appeared at tent doors, 
pale faces grew paler, watches were examined, 
there was an extraordinary air of expectancy, 
and people only listened. The clock struck the 
half-hour. Everyone breathed again; a oon- 
fused murmur arose simultaneously. The name 
of Briceno was received with jeers and laughter; , 
some women fainted and others fell into 
hysterics now that the tension was removed 
and the panic was over.” 

There are two drawbacks to the thorough 
enjoyment of a trip through the West Indies 
—the climate and the wretched accommoda¬ 
tion at the “ hotels.” As to the former, the 
author appears to have been most unfortunate 
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for he met with nothing but “ exceptional ” 
seasons. 

‘‘At St. Thomas it was said to be exceptionally 
cool with the thermometer at 89°. At Marti¬ 
nique, suoh rain had never boen known. At 
Trinidad it was extraordinarily dry. In Deme- 
rara there was an unheard-of drought, and in 
Oardcas weather prophets foretold dire pheno¬ 
mena from the unusual state of the atmosphere 
and its unwonted sultriness.” 

No wonder an officer sweltering in his tub at 
Barhadoes should have so far forgotten him¬ 
self as to utter the most fearful denunciations, 

with the invariable refrain “ D-Columbus! 

Confound the fellow! Why did he discover 
this rascally island ? ” 

As to the hotels, they are indescribably 
bad, and most negligent are they in the 
matter of baths and bath-rooms—a most im¬ 
portant matter in the tropics. 

“At St. Thomas, to reach the cobwebby and 
tarantula-occupied bath-room, it is necessary to 
descend a flight of dirty stone steps and to pick 
your way across a court-yard which is never 
swept, and which is a repository for old boots, 
rags, banana skins, and fowls. At Martinique 
there were no bath-rooms in my hotel, ana I 
had to hire a tub ; I was told that even in the 
best hotels—the Hdtel Micas—there were no 
baths. At Barbadoes, one very small shower- 
bath, taken on the bare bricks, did duty for the 
whole establishment at Hood’s. At Trinidad, a 
green slimy tank, into which fresh water ran, 
but which was never emptied or cleaned, was 
the sole bathing accommodation for Miss Emma 
Clark, her boarders and servants. And here at 
the ‘ Kaieteur,’ the two bath-rooms were not fit 
for soulleries—a use, by-the-way, to which they 
were frequently put. Their size was such that 
they barely held a small tub, and it was difficult 
to stand upright in them. ... I have fre¬ 
quently seen people come out of the wretched 
hole streaming with perspiration after their 
bath.” 

Well may the author, after such sad experi¬ 
ence, suggest that Government should erect 
suitable hotels and lease them to competent 
persons, as the only means of rendering a 
sojourn in the West Indies more attractive 
than at present. 

As an appendix, the author publishes 
memoir on the boundaries of British Guiana 
written by a Venezuelan lawyer. British 
claims are very naturally resisted in the not 
always cogent arguments of this special 
pleader. Surely it is high time that a dispute 
of this kind, which may possibly lead to very 
unpleasant complications, should be settled 
by arbitration or otherwise ? 

E. G. Ravenstein. 


My Life as an Angler. By William Hender 
son. (W. Satchell, Peyton & Co.) 
Althotjsh the life-history of a salmon has 
been written in a well-known book by the 
late Salmo Salar, Esq., curiously enough no 
autobiography of an angler has hitherto 
existed. The credit of a new idea, therefore, 
belongs to Mr. Henderson, who here recounts 
the most noteworthy feats of his fishing 
days during more than half-a-century from 
1825 onwards. An edition of this book was 
privately printed in 1874, and found great 
favour among those fortunate enough 
obtain it—not only anglers, but all who could 
appreciate rustic sketches set in that atmo¬ 
sphere of kindly humour and contentment 


which seems to surround every fisherman. 
Repeated applications having been made for 
copies, and that by people of apparently the 
most dissimilar tastes to an angler (as, for 
instance, the Lady Superior of an Anglican 
sisterhood), the author has at length deter¬ 
mined to give his book to a much wider circle 
of readers. Excellent paper and printing, 
with beautiful illustrations, render it the more 
acceptable. We defy' anyone blessed with a 
taste for fly-fishing to take it up without both 
pleasure and profit; while all who love 
English country life will find much to delight 
them in anecdotes of the animals which 
most frequently cross the angler's path, and 
reminiscences of the beautiful scenes where 
tbe author has rambled. Its tone of reverent 
affection for nature as the handiwork of a 
Creator, and for revealed religion, is worthy 
of all praise in an age when the enthusiastic 
admiration of many minds is scarcely a step 
removed from Pantheism. Without any 
straining after effect, the story of a life which 
habitually turned for recreation to angling 
amid the wild scenery of the Cheviots, by the 
banks of Glen or Whitadder, on Tweedside 
or farther afield in the Highlands, is here 
set forth from the crooked pin and stick of 
childhood to the mighty green-heart salmon-rod 
of mature age. Reminiscences of odd char¬ 
acters with which the angler was brought 
into contact-characters too seldom found in 
the present equalising days—are added, such 
as the late John Younger, the fisherman- 
cobbler, known to the present generation, it 
may be, by his River Angling for Salmon 
and Trout, but a poet also of no mean power. 
Mr. Henderson has collected here several of 
his songs, which exhibit much of the deep 
feeling animating the best Border and Tweed- 
side poetry, as may be judged from a stanza 
addressed to his aged wife 

“ Mid a’ tbe thoughts that trouble me, 

The saddest thought of ony, 

Is wha may close the other’s e’e— 

May it be me or Nannie ? 

The ane that's left will sairly feel 
Amid a world uncannie ; 

I’d rather face auld age mysel’ 

Than lanely leave my Nannie.” 

A concluding chapter gives incidents con 
nected with Continental fishing at Treves, 
Wildbad, and Lucerne, for the author, like 
devoted lover of his craft, goes nowhere 
without his rod. He relates here a curious 
experience connected with fishing at night 
during a violent thunderstorm in the Black 
Forest, when he captured several good fish in 
half-an-hour, casting his flies in the gleams 
afforded by the lightning. With the far- 
seeing eye of the philosophic angler, he deems 
that these night banquets of the trout may fre 
quently explain the fisherman’s astonishment 
that fish will not rise on a morning of fair wind 
and dull skies, when everything appears to 
forebode abundance of sport. Theorists on 
such occasions usually fly to the belief that 
an electrical condition of the atmosphere 
exists which man’s dull senses cannot indeed 
detect, but which effectually deters the trout 
from taking a fly. Wherever we ramble with 
the author, we feel that we are under the 
guidance of an accomplished master, who can 
use his pen as deftly as his rod. His “ dis¬ 
course is suitable to his recreation, calm and 
quiet.” 


Indeed, the genial and natural flow of Mr. 
Henderson’s narrative greatly recommends 
his book to the reader. The current of the 
story speeds onward with sparkling breaks 
of humour and a rippling murmur of thankful 
joy which is irresistibly attractive to an 
angler; while here and there the writer pauses 
with a deeper thought, or lapses into quieter 
periods, not unlike a trout-stream with its 
beautiful alternations of pool and rapid. He 
takes the highest view of everything. The 
fly-i-od becomes to him, as to so many 
scholarly devotees, a wand of Prospero to 
awake philosophic reflection and call forth 
nature’s secrets amid the soothing rush of run¬ 
ning waters and the lonely scenes with which 
his art brings him face to face; reminding us 
of Thoreau’s words, that with some men 
fishing “ becomes a sort of solemn sacrament 
and withdrawal from the world, just as the 
aged read their Bibles.” English readers 
may be glad of the lucid exposition here given 
of the Border method of fishing for trout up¬ 
stream with a worm, in which Mr. Henderson 
is a proficient, and which we hold to be the 
only legitimate mode of using the worm for 
trout. The largest fish are generally taken 
by this plan. On one occasion we find the 
author taking, in bright weather, when fish 
would not rise to flies, eight trout in this 
mode, weighing from one pound to one pound 
and a-half each. On another he captured 
sixteen trout weighing twenty pounds. A 
friend on the Till took, on a third day, only 
seven trout by this procedure, but of these 
one was three pounds and a-quarter, one 
two pounds and threerquarters, one two pounds 
and a-quarter, and four one pound and a-half 
each. It is well for an angler to be acquainted 
with this up-stream fishing, as it will stand 
him in good stead in summer heats. The 
insatiable appetite of the trout is well exem¬ 
plified in the case of one taken in this manner 
with a worm by the author in the above- 
named river. It contained thirty full-grown 
undigested minnows. Similarly a salmon 
which was hooked with a worm broke away 
with hook and a long array of heavy shot, 
and was immediately after captured with 
another worm tackle. 

It is as a salmon fisher that Mr. Hen¬ 
derson’s prowess is most .conspicuous. On 
February 20, 1846, we follow his struggles 
with a salmon of thirty pounds and a-half at 
Sprouston. This fish was taken with fly, and 
was declared by the fishermen to be the largest 
which had been captured in the Tweed for 
eleven years. The practical mind of the 
author, to which we alluded, enabled him to 
devise a fly, named after himself, with which 
he killed eight grilse the first time of using 
it. Being adapted for dark and swollen water, 
a contrast was needful, so the fly was dressed 
with white silk body, golden-crest wings, blue 
chatterer shoulders, and gray tippet. It was 
afterwards improved by Mr. Wilkinson. His 
fly’s body was composed altogether of silver 
tinsel, and it is yet acknowledged to be among 
the best used on the Tweed. A fly of precisely 
the same dressing was given us from Ireland 
last year, warranted to stir the most sulky 
salmon, and yclept the “ Guire ” fly, showing 
how inventive minds in different localities 
develop the same conclusion from similar 
conditions. 
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It is worth while relating some curiosities 
of Mr. Henderson’s experience as a salmon- 
fisher to show the interest which this book has 
for salmon-anglers. In March 1873 he killed 
a fifteen-pound salmon, and discovered that 
both the flies on his line—a “Jock Scott” 
and “ dun turkey ”—together with four feet of 
casting line, were firmly embedded in the fish’s 
mouth. It must have rushed at them up¬ 
stream with widely opened mouth, and with 
such impetuosity as at once to take both flies 
and casting-line. Mr. Wilkinson, an angling 
friend, on April 7, 1866, in an east wind 
which curled the Tweed favourably, and 
in a very low condition of the river, killed 
thirteen salmon at that angler's paradise, 
Sproustou, and writes of them— 

“Nine of the thirteen were taken with the 
1 silver belle,’ and it is noteworthy that I landed 
every fish that I hooked. One large fish broke 
through the landing-net and fell back into the 
river, and I was obliged to make the rod follow 
it through the hole in the net and then play 
the fish until the hole was tied up. It is not 
very common in so large a take to land every 
fish that takes the fly, but I think an incident 
that occurred to me many years ago was yet 
more curious. I was fishing in the Ness before 
breakfast in low, dear water, when fish were 
very scaroe, and had just raised four grilse, none 
of which took the fly, and yet I landed them alL 
Two of them were hooked outside the mouth, 
and two in the body.” 

Once the author saw a salmon hooked a 8 
it leapt out of the water four or five yards 
nearer the boat than was the fly. The 
angler jerked this in the direction of the fish, 
and struck the hook into it while still in the 
air. The suddenness of the action threw the 
fisherman backwards into the boat, but he 
held on to the fish and in due time killed his 
quarry, a new-run salmon of sixteen pounds. 
Mr. Henderson perhaps values most of all his 
achievements in salmon-fishing the feat of 
capturing an active salmon of nineteen pounds 
and a-half with a light trout rod, an old reel, 
and about six yards of spare line. The fish 
took a “March Brown” dressed on a double 
hook, and, as the author was by himself, the 
fight went on for a long time on the banks at 
Sprouston, he every now and then flinging in 
the rod when the fish ran the line out, and 
recovering it as soon as he could. When at 
length he had the salmon safe he lay for 
some time in a fainting condition beside him 
on the grass. Our readers must refer to the 
book for full particulars of this exciting 
struggle. We remember a similar occur¬ 
rence happening to an angler on the Gwili 
River, and his salmon was twenty-eight 
pounds in weight. 

It is time, however, to turn to the other 
contents of this agreeable autobiography. 
Like Viator, we gladly say to Piscator, 
“ Truly, sir, I can never be weary of hearing 
you ; ” but those who are unfortunate enough 
to be no anglers would hardly echo the senti¬ 
ment did angling adventures only form the 
staple of the book. They must be very 
exacting if such personal gossip as how the 
author was once chased by a pack of twenty 
weasels, or had a rise while trout-fishing 
from a snake, watched an otter at work 
breaking off branches with which to line its 
lair, and a hunted fox adopting tactics which 
effectually baffled its pursuers, possess no in¬ 


terest for them. Another anecdote may be 
told in the author’s words:— 

“It happened one day while fishing in the 
Bowmont that I had separated from my friend, 
and was trying a gentle running stream imme¬ 
diately below a small island. The sun was 
shining brightly, and I observed a water-rat of 
the old English breed crossing the water about 
half-a-dozen yards from me. I tried to inter¬ 
cept its passage by a gentle touch with my rod; 
this made it dive, but it quickly rose to the sur¬ 
face. Again I touched it "and it dived, till, 
reaching the farther shore, it ran backwards 
and forwards upon the narrow strip of gravel 
which lay between the river and a steep grassy 
bank. As there were several rat-holes in the 
bank, I could not understand why the creature 
did not take shelter in one of them. I shouted 
several times while it continued to search for a 
hole, till at last, in evident despair, it sat upright 
with its face raised direct to the sun and its 
forelegs held upwards—the very attitude which 
in man would have been that of prayer. On 
approaohing it, which I did noiselessly, I saw 
that the poor animal was blind. A more 
touching appeal to man’s compassion I cannot 
conceive, and who shall say but that as it sat 
there it did not in some way appeal for light and 
guidance to the Father of Light ? I withdrew 
as gently as I could, and, looking baok some 
minutes after, saw it still in the same prayerful 
attitude.” 

This creature was probably arvicola ater —a 
black variety of the common water-rat not 
uncommon in Scotland. We must not, how¬ 
ever, linger over these anecdotes. A book of 
such stirring and simple narratives cannot 
fail to be popular, especially when it contrasts 
so favourably, both in tone and language, 
with many modem books of sport. Trite 
quotations, time-honoured jokes, and slang 
are conspicuously absent from its pages. It 
is a book worthy of the highest branch of 
angling, fishing for trout and salmon with the 
artificial fly — “a watery discourse,” as 
Walton says, meet to be placed on the shelf 
next Salmonia and Jesse—and is undoubtedly 
the best book on angling which has appeared 
for some years. M. G. Watkins. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By 
Geerge Barnett Smith. 2 vols. (Cassells.) 
The dominant impression left after a perusal of 
these two bulky volumes is approval of the 
general opinion that a biography should not be 
attempted while its subject is yet alive. After 
a man is dead, his relations and friends are 
often willing to reveal the secret springs of 
conduct which has hitherto remained obscure. 
Or, at least, his authorised biographer will have 
access to private correspondence, and thus gain 
the opportunity of saturating his mind with 
materials which ought not to be utilised as they 
stand, but which afford the key to a complete 
portrait. But, in the case of a living man, all 
such sources of information are closed. The 
would-be biographer stands on the same level 
as his readers, and must content himself 
with recording facts known, or capable 
of being known, to all the world. His 
highest praise is to exhibit industry 
in hunting up what may have been forgotten, 
and skill in arrangement and expression. His 
worst fault is to be misled by party spirit, and 
to aim only at satisfying a temporary curiosity. 
As judged by these tests, Mr. Smith compares 
favourably with two rival biographers of Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose swollen pamphlets have 
appeared within the past twelve months. He 


has not attempted to do more than transcribe 
the public events of Mr. Gladstone’s career, 
adding just so much of comment as proves that 
the autnor is not out of sympathy with his 
subject. The newspaper press and Hansard 
have supplied him with his materials. Such a 
mode of treatment is least inadequate when, as 
in a recent Life of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
career sought to be represented consists of 
actions, and actions alone. But with Mr. 
Gladstone our interest lies, not in his speeches, 
his budgets, or his foreign policy, but in the 
man himself—the many-sided human being, 
who is manifested but imperfectly by his public 
acts. To borrow an illustration from a kindred 
art, what we want is a portrait such as spoke 
from the canvas of Mr. Millais in this year’s 
exhibition, while we get instead a photograph 
of which none can dispute the likeness, but 
which is felt by all to be a piece of mechanical 
workmanship. And herein lies our chief literary 
objection to Mr. Smith’s book. Tho execution 
is honest and the narrative faithful even to a 
degreo of dulnees, but the general conception 
lacks inspiration and life. The merits and the 
faults are both those of a professional book¬ 
maker who has been induced to undertake a 
task to which his powers are unequal. The 
palpable mistakes in the sketches given of Eton 
and Oxford life afford examples of this curious 
infelicity. Where Mr. Gladstone speaks in his 
own name we read with interest, if not always 
with acquiescence; but, unfortunately, this 
portion of the book is not new. Where Mr. 
Smith interpolates his sonorous platitudes we 
lament that they should not have been reserved 
for a more appropriate place in the daily 
journals. The paper ana the type are very 
good; but why did not the publishers allow 
more space for the comments which we have 
been irresistibly impelled to pencil in the 
margin P 

The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel 
Webster. (Sampson Low and Co.) This 
volume deserves a hearty welcome. The 
standard edition of Webster’s works, in six 
ponderous volumes, issued in 1851 under the 
editorship of Mr. Edward Everett, is beyond 
the reach of ordinary collectors, and contains 
too much to be practically useful. The judicious 
selection now made of what may be called the 
masterpieces of the greatest of American orators 
sufficiently indicates his character as a lawyer, 
statesman, diplomatist, and patriot. Although 
much has been omitted in order to keep the 
volume within convenient limits, it comprises 
nearly 700 olosely printed pages, and probably 
all the speeohes which the majority of Btudents 
will ever care to consult. The English reader 
will find in extenso that containing the famous 
passage, often inaccurately quoted, in which 
the orator spoke of this country as “a Power 
which has dotted over the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, 
whose morning dram-beat, following the sun 
and keeping company with the hours, circles 
the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England,” and will 
perhaps be surprised to find that it occurs during 
the discussion of a subject so uncongenial as a 
protest of the President of the United States 
against a resolution of the Senate. The 
speeches of a man who, in such a dry dis¬ 
cussion as that, oonld drop such a pearl as this 
must be worth, not only reading, but studying. 
As a master of the Engish language Webster 
was, in his day, without a peer, and it is 
doubtful if he has had a successor to rival him. 
It must not, however, be understood that his most 
celebrated passages were extemporised at the 
moment of their utterance; they were rather the 
results of careful study. He is said to have 
himself deolared that in the one above quoted 
not one word stands as it did when it was first 
composed. The present volume is rendered 
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more valuable by an “ Essay on Webster as a 
Master of English Style,” by Mr. Whipple, the 
veteran essayist and critic, in the course of 
which will be found many interesting personal 
details which will enable the reader to estimate 
fairly the man as well as the orator. It should 
take its place by the side of the works of Edmund 
Burke in every English gentleman’s library. 


A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship 
Master's Practical Quide. Compiled by L. Joel, 
of H M. Consular Service. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) There are few services which demand 
more varied acquirements than the consular, 
or whose duties are more multifarious and 
personally unsatisfactory. In the first place 
a consul is the servant of two masters at least— 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade—and 
has to know by heart the voluminous “ Instruc¬ 
tions” of both departments. If not the servant 
he is at least the subordinate of the diplomatic 
oorps, and practically, if not theoretically, the 
servant of every one of his countrymen who 
may happen to come to his port, from the titled 
tourist to the distressed seaman. While the 


greater part of his time is taken up in settling 
disputes between rough shipmasters and scarcely 
rougher seamen, he may be called away at any 
moment to act as chargi d'affaires or to sit as 
president of a naval court with magisterial 
authority; he must know something at least of 
many languages, and must know how to meet 
and humour, if need be, men of all classes and 
temperaments at a moment’s notice. Many a 
man has grown grey in the diplomatic service 
without having need for as much diplomatic 
tact as a consul at a busy port must exercise 
every week of his life. Nor has he in return 
for these exceptional services that ample salary 
and dignified position to which they would seem 
to entitle him. He has much anxiety and little 
support, hard workand small pay, great responsi¬ 
bility and next to no power. Owing to the 
absence of consular conventions between 
Great .Britain and other Powers, the small 
authority which he exercises is not his right as 
it is that of his colleagues, but a mere matter of 
courtesy on the part of the Government of the 
country in which he resides. In spite of all 
these and many more disadvantages there is 
perhaps no body of men who do more to up¬ 
hold the credit of their oountry abroad than 
H.M. consuls. To many of them, especially 
to those inexperienced in the service, Mr. Joel’s 
book will prove a boon, for it prints for them 
in good print, and marshals for them in good 
order, those “ Instructions ” to which we have 
referred, and supplies them besides with hints 
drawn from a large experience and character¬ 
ised by good 3ense and good taste. 


Paris Hersdf Again. By G. A. Sala. 
(Bemington.) In these pleasant volumes Mr. 
Sala has reprinted his last year’s letters to the 
Daily Telegraph about the Paris Exhibition, 
enlivening them with a great many scraps of 
illustration from the Paris newspapers of the 
time, and with a few—if we mistake not—from 
English illustrated journals, representingobjects 
exhibited in the Champ de Mars. The book is 
hardly one to review so much as to recommend. 
It does not appear that Mr. Sala has made any 
alterations in the letters, and they are thus as a 
whole of a completely desultory character. But 
this deeultoriness constitutes a great part of 
their charm. The book is one to take up at any 
odd five minutes and to read for that space of 
time with a tolerable oertainty of whiling it 
away pleasantly. Its literary merit is naturally 
not of the highest, though it is higher than 
perhaps may appear. _ It is possible, too, that 
the references to particular firms and commer¬ 
cial undertakings may seem a little below the 
dignity of what the French pompously call le 
livre. But the whole book is a very amusing 
pne, and even of some permanent value as 


photographing a great capital at a very inter¬ 
esting stage of its history. It is interesting, 
too, as an instance of a good kind of journalism 
—not indeed quite the best kind, suoh as 
Thackeray and Gautier have given us, but a 
kind which has a thousand degrees below it for 
the few scores above. 

Wintering in the Riviera. With Notes of 
Travel in Italy and France. By William 
Miller, S.S.C. (Longmans.) The author has 
spent two winters at Mentone, four months at 
Italy, andsometime at Cannes, Biarritz, and Pan. 
His book therefore may be supposed to furnish 
some interesting information on the health- 
resorts of Southern France and the Riviera, and 
we are not disposed to say that it does not. Of 
all the places mentioned the author gives the 
palm to Mentone, which “unites a well- 
sheltered, dry, sunny winter climate, the most 
beautiful and picturesque scenery, the most 
delightful walks and excursions, with a fascina¬ 
ting rurality.” Of every-day life at the hotels 
usually frequented by English visitors the book 
oonveys a good idea ; some of the descriptions 
of scenery almost rise into eloquence; and, 
although the author cannot be implicitly 
trusted as a guide in matters of art, his remarks 
on the sights of Italian cities will be read with 
interest by those who purpose to spend a winter 
in the sunny South. A thorough Scotchman, 
the author is sometimes hard upon Continental 
ways, more especially as to the mode in which 
it is customary to spend the Sunday ; but when 
he supposes that the post-prandial toothpicks 
which make their appearance on Continental 
-hotel tables are replaced, after use, in the cases 
which hold them in order that they may be 
reproduced for the benefit of the next set of 
guests, he is really unjust. He is prone, too, to 
generalise from a few isolated facts which ehanoe 
has brought under his notioe. Very copious 
information is furnished on passports, railways, 
circular notes, tourist tickets, and other matters 
which will scarcely be looked for in a popular 
book of travels. The remarks made under these 
heads are often just, but sometimes they are 
trite or misleading. Inexperienced travellers 
may, however, thank him for his remarks on 
hotel ooupons. At a town in Italy it actually 
happened that his bill came to 6 fr. 75 o. less 
than the nominal value of the coupons, yet the 
landlady looked rather discontented when he 
tendered them in payment. He shrewdly 
guesses that the “commission” oharged by the 
tourist’s agents is the cause of this. As a 
matter of some experience we can say that at 
several of the hotels for which these coupons are 
available we have fared better and cheaper and 
met with more attention as a traveller paying 
his way in the ordinary manner than fell to the 
lot of those who came provided with them. 
Travellers will hardly be surprised to hear that 
“ fire in private roomsia always an extra,” but 
they have some reason to complain when they 
are assured that return tickets on the Continent 
are always charged full double fare, or that in 
Italy they are bound to be at the station a full 
hour before the train starts. He shows little 
of the shrewdness with which Scotchmen are 
ordinarily credited when he “ imagines ” that 
railway carriages in France are orowded because 
a Government tax is levied upon every carriage 
used, when a very natural desire to spare the 
rolling stock satisfactorily explains the practice. 

Lee Origines de la Renaissance en ltalie. Par 
Emile Gebhart. (Paris; Hachette.) Perhaps 
we have had too many popular works lately on 
the Italian Benaissance. Certainly M. Geb¬ 
hart does not increase our knowledge or throw 
any new light on the subject. The only 
originality he can claim is in the systematic 
arrangement of his material. He investigates 
first the initial conditions of Italian civilisation, 
whioh he classifies as intellectual freedom, a 


liberal social state, the inheritance of classical 
tradition, and the early formation of a literary 
language. To these he adds, as a secondary 
oause, the cosmopolitan position of mediaeval 
Italy and its reception of foreign impulse and 
influence on every side. After this he draws a 
sketch of “ L’ame italienne,” and traces briefly 
its early achievements in art and literature. 
The book contains nothing that the reader of 
Mr. Symonds or Bnrckhardt will not have seen 
already. The only thing to be urged in its 
favour is that it is short and clear. The best 
part of it is the sketch of the way in whioh the 
Italian maintained his intellectual freedom 
against ecclesiastical dogma. The Universal 
Church was never to the Italian a severe 
external system. The Universal Church was 
to him also the Italian Church, which he could 
do much in moulding to his own purposes. 
The Church, which was elsewhere an obstacle 
to the progress of free thought, was in Italy 
an incentive. 

Frozen Asia : a Sketch of Modern Siberia. By 
0. H. Eden. (S. P. 0. K.) Mr. Eden is a very 
industrious compiler of books on all parts of the 
world, and he does not leave us for long to¬ 
gether without an example of his energy in this 
direction. In his present volume he starts 
rather badly, for he gives no table of contents, 
an omission which is only partly compensated 
for by a brief index. Thougn Mr. Eden frankly 
owns that he does not “ pretend to deal com- 
mensurately with so vast a subject ” as he has 
chosen for his text, he has contrived to get 
together some readable information on the 
geography and geology of Siberia, its fauna, 
flora, climate, &c., ana no doubt the opportune 
accomplishment of the North-East Passage by 
the Vega expedition will help to gain readers 
for his book. The chapter on native races is a 
useful one, and many will be attracted by that 
on folk-lore, the legends in which are translated 
from Castton’s Ethnologische Vorlesungen iiber 
die Altaischen Volker. The chapter on recent 
exploration lacks completeness in that the 
account of Prof. Nordenskiijld’s great achieve¬ 
ment is wanting. Mr. Eden does not appear 
to have always taken sufficient pains to verify 
his statements, as, for example, when he affirms 
that the southern end of Saghalien was 
surrendered by Japan to Bussia in January 
1879, an error of several years. In future 
compilations Mr. Eden would, we think, do 
well to avoid constantly impressing upon the 
reader that he is so limited in regard to space, 
for, if this be so, why does he indulge in such 
long verbatim quotations from his souroes of 
information F 

Old England and New Zealand. By Alfred 
Simmons. (Stanford.) The second title of this 
volume is “The Government, Laws, Churches, 
Public Institutions, and the Besouroes of New 
Zealand, popularly and critically compared 
with those of the Old Country, with an His¬ 
torical Sketch of the Maori Bace (the Natives of 
New Zealand), to whioh are added Extracts 
from the Author’s Diary of his Voyage to New 
Zealand in Company with 500 Emigrants.” 
Pausing midway in this ponderous title, we 
wonder how half the subjects can be adequately 
treated in a thin ootavo; but the concluding 
words suggest the object with which it has been 
put together. Last February, we find, Mr. 
Simmons went out with a batch of agricultural 
emigrants from Kent and Sussex, and he has 
embodied in this volume his impressions of the 
colony, presumably with a view to induoe 
others to go and do likewise. Though the 
object is no doubt a good one at a time when 
the incidence of the present agricultural depres¬ 
sion is so sorely felt in many a cottage home, 
Mr. Simmons would probably have done better 
had he contented himself with a less pretentious 
way of carrying out his mission. Of the fiiary 
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the less said the better; its style is by no 
means attractive. The volume is illustrated 
with a good map on a small scale, with an 
inset table showing the distances from Welling* 
ton, N.Z., to various parts of the world. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A fine cylinder of Cyrus, written in Baby¬ 
lonian ouneiform, has recently arrived at the 
British Museum. It gives the genealogy of 
the Persian monarch, and describes the capture 
of Babylon and the death of Nabonidus, but no 
mention is made of Belshazzar. 

The following new volumes will shortly 
appear in Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s “ Art at 
Home ” series:— Private Theatricals, by Mr. 
Walter H. Pollock and Lady Pollock; Needle¬ 
work, by Miss Elizabeth Qlaister; and The Minor 
Arts, by Mr. Charles G. Leland. A volume on 
The Library has been undertaken by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and on The Garden by the 
Bev. Canon Hole. 

Thebe is no sign of falling-off in the literary 
talent of the Stokes family. We have iust 
received a oharming volume of Indian fairy 
tales, collected and translated by Miss Maive 
Stokes, the daughter of Mr. Whitley Stokes. 
One hundred copies have lately been privately 
printed at Calcutta. The work has been most 
satisfactorily done, and the notes by Mr. Stokes 
are highly interesting and instructive. We 
hope that things will soon so come about as to 
bring this youthful authoress from the Ganges 
to the other extremity of the Aryan world to 
acquaint, herself with the no less interesting 
tales of the Aryans of the Shannon from whom 
she derives her pretty Celtic name. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ new poem, 
The Schoolboy, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Boutledge. 

We are glad to see that the absurd mis¬ 
statement, attributed by some error to Mr. 
Bobert Lowe, about the amount of money 
placed by the Government at the disposal of the 
British Museum for the purchase of books has 
been corrected by Mr. W. B. S. Balaton in a 
letter to the Pall Mall Gazette. That only the 
paltry sum of £3,000 was annually allotted for 
that purpose, and that this amount was diverted 
to South African purposes—these were ideas so 
foolish that they seem to have been widely 
entertained. Why Mr. Lowe did not himself 
set the matter straight it would be hard to;say. 

Messes. Hurst and Blackett will shortly 

P ublish a new story by Mrs. Oliphant entitled 
'he Greatest Heiress in England, in three 
volumes. 

On November 11 and 14, Dr. W. W. Hunter 
delivered two lectures at the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, upon “ What the 
English have done for the Indian People.” Dr. 
Hunter, in his official capacity of Direotor- 
General of Statistics to the Indian Government 
for the past ten years, has had special means of 
studying the question at first hand. We under¬ 
stand that the preparation of these lectures, 
though a pleasant duty, has involved also much 
time and trouble. But Dr. Hunter felt unable 
to keep silent in faoe of the criticism upon the 
benefits of our Indian administration which 
have lately proceeded from certain high quarters. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in the press a volume entitled Scotch 
Sermons, 1879, edited by Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews, and containing contributions by the 
editor; Principal Oaird; Dr. Story, of Bose- 
neath; Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff; Dr. Macin¬ 
tosh, of Buchanan; and other eminent clergy 
of the Ohuroh of Scotland. The collection 
arose from a wish to gather together a few 
pennons dealing with oertam special aspect* of 


religious thought and life, and reflecting a style 
of teaching which increasingly prevails among 
the clergy of the Scottish Church. 

Two of the last, if not positively the last, 
contemporaries of Burns in Dumfries died 
almost simultaneously last week—Mrs. McKie, 
at the age of ninety-two, and Mr. William 
Gordon, at the age of ninety-seven. Both up 
to within a very short time ago remembered 
and spoke of the poet’s funeral. 

We understand that Schiller’s Lay of the 
Bell, translated into English metre by Dr. 
Andrew Wood, of Edinburgh, author of trans¬ 
lations of the satires and epistles of Horace, 
Schiller’s Don Carlos, Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, 
Ac., is in the press and will be published early 
next month by Messrs. W. P. Nimmo and Co., 
of Edinburgh. 

Mr. J. Crawford Scott, of Balliol College, 
author of The Swintons of Wandale, has in the 
press a drama entitled Elspeth, which is founded 
on a tradition of the South of Sootland. 

One great gap in the material collected by 
the Philological Society for its new English 
Dictionary—that needed from the Oaxtons and 
other rarest black-letter books—is, we are glad 
to say, in process of being filled up by the 
labours of a German scholar, who for a nominal 
payment has already gutted the Caxtons in the 
British Museum, and is now at work on the 
Wynkyn de Wordes. Some of Caxton’s coin¬ 
ages are exceptionally barbarous. 

The Times announces that the final disposition 
of the various articles which now make up the 
India Museum was decided upon at a meeting 
of the Council on November 11. The depart¬ 
ment of agricultural products is to be trans¬ 
ferred era bloc to Kew, together with a grant of 
£2,000 to enlarge the museum and an annual 
allowance to provide, among other objects, the 
salary of an expert cryptogamist. Out of the 
surplus stores grants are to be made to pro¬ 
vincial museums. The zoological seotion, as 
has long been arranged, will be handed over to 
the trustees of the British Museum to be plaoed 
in their new galleries at South Kensington. 
The British Museum will receive the series of 
ancient Buddhist sculptures, thus affording 
immediate comparison with the remains of 
Assyrian, Egyptian, and classio sculpture. 
Oasts of these sculptures will be made for 
South Kensington, and that museum will also 
have to find room for the entire series of col¬ 
lections illustrating the ethnography and in¬ 
dustries of India. The famous tiger of Tippu 
Sultan does not appear to be included in any of 
these categories. 

Messrs. Boutledge's announcements include 
a new edition of White’s Selbome, by Sir 
William Jardine, Bart.; The Boys of Axelford, 
by Charles Camden; Spindle Stories: New Yarns 
Spun from Old Wool, by Asoott B. Hope; The 
Wedding-Day Book, &o. 

We have received two new editions of the 
now well known and highly esteemed “ Oxford 
Bible for Teachers.” One is a compact edition 
for the pocket, which, despite the extreme 
thinness of the paper, will be found sufficiently 
legible by persons of average eyesight; and the 
other has the border lines and headings of 
ohapters printed in red. The supplementary 
matter has been further improved and enlarged. 

Dr. Bichard Morris has sent to press his 
Preface completing his edition of the Blidding 
Homilies from the unique Anglo-Saxon MS. of 
the Marquis of Lothian, A.D. 971, for the Early- 
English Text Society. Dr. Morris is of opinion, 
with Mr. Henry Sweet, that the date of the MS. 
is that when the present copy was made, but 
that the language is of the time of Alfred. An 
exhaustive glossary of every word, and every 
occurrence of every word, in the Homilies has 


been compiled by Mr. E. Brook and Mr. Wm. 
Payne; and Prof. Skeat has added a list of all 
the other MSS. of the Lives of the Saints given 
in the Homilies. 

Messrs. George Bell and Sons have re¬ 
printed for a shilling the valuable Brief History 
of the English Language by Prof. Hadley, of 
Yale College, U S.A., which forms part of the 
Introduction to Webster’s English Dictionary. 

At the next meeting of the Philologioal 
Society, Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte is to 
read a paper “ On Portuguese Simple Sounds 
compared with those of Spanish, Italian, French, 
English, &c.,” and he will raise again some 
much vexed questions of French accent, of tone, 
&c., on which he thinks conclusions have been 
too hurriedly arrived at on insufficient evidence. 

Dr. B. Nicholson has found seven new 
allusions to Shakspere in the century after his 
death, and will lay them before the next meet¬ 
ing of the New Shakspere Sooiety. 

The first edition of Mr. Barnett Smith’s Life 
of Mr.. Gladstone having already been exhausted, 
a second edition is now in the press, and will be 
ready for delivery during the course of next 
week. 

Here is the announcement from the Literary 
World, Boston, U.S. A., of a real want—a Tenny¬ 
son Dictionary—which Mr. B. H. Shepherd, 
of Tennysoniana, or some like oompiler, should 
supply. 

“ Do you know of any work that will aid a reader of 
Tennyson to understand the author, by making 
known the occasion of the poem, and who and what 
the leading characters are? Something after the 
style of the Dickens Dictionary." 

As our contemporary says, such a dictionary 
should explain the often obsoure allusions in 
Tennyson’s writings, and it would perhaps go 
far to supersede the necessity of the expensive 
annotated edition whioh was in preparation some 
years ago. 

A reprint of the Globe Shakspere has been 
inoluded in the new cheap “ Acme” series of 
English reprints in the United States, and is 
sola for seventy-five cents. The price of the 
Leopold Shakspere in the States is four dollars. 

Mr. Sidney J. Herbtagb has just sent to 
press for the Early-English Text Society his 
edition of the unique fifteenth-century twelve- 
line-stanza version of The Romance of Duke 
Rowlande and of Sir Ottwdl of Spaine. It will 
form the third of his series of Charlemagne 
Bomanoes for the society. 

Prof. William Dwight Whitney’s long- 
expected Sanskrit grammar has at last appeared. 
The publishers are Breitkopf and H&rtel, of 
Leipzig, and Triibner and Co., of London. 

Messrs. Blaokie and Son are about to 
publish Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 
and Rome, by Mrs. Berens; The Biographical 
Reader, containing brief biographies of eminent 
men by eminent authors; and Episodes of the Sea 
in Former Days: a Book for Boys. 

Among Messrs. Teubner’s forthcoming works 
are :— Scriptorum Graecorum qui Chrutianam 
impugnaverunt religionem quae supersunt, faso. 3 
—Juliani imperatoris contra Christianas librorum 
quae supersunt, oollegit, etc., 0. J. Neumann; 
Kaiser Julians Bucher gegen die Christen, trans¬ 
lated by the same ; Vier gemeinverstdndliche 
Vortrdge iiber Platons Lehrer und Lehren, by 
M. Wohlrab; Studien zu SophoUes, by O. Hense; 
Lautsystem der griechischen Vulgiirsprache, by 
Dr. K. Foy; Hesychii Milesii, qui fertur, de 
viris illustribus librum edidit, eto., J. Flaoh; 
Nicephoripatriarchae Constantinopolitani opuscula 
historica, ed. O. de Boor; Der belastete Stab 
unter Einwirleung finer seitlichen Kraft, by Prof. 
L. Saalschiitz; Zur Geschichte der Theorie der 
eUiptischen Transcendenten in den Jahren 1896- 
99, by L. Konigsberger, 
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The University of Prague is to be divided 
into two divisions—ono German, the other 
Czech—each with its separate professors and 
senate, but with a common rector. The Golos 
states that the Bussian Government intends 
thoroughly changing the statutes of the Uni¬ 
versity of Dorpat, in Livonia. Among the 
proposed alterations now under consideration in 
the Imperial Council, the chief one aims at 
restricting certain liberties hitherto enjoyed by 
Germ an-speaking students and subjecting them 
to police surveillance similar to that now in 
force at all other Bussian universities. 

The British marine polyzoa, until now 
almost neglected in the literature of zoology, 
will shortly be represented in two volumes con¬ 
taining an account of all the known British 
species and remarkable varieties, with illustra¬ 
tions of each. The work has been carried out 
by Dr. Hincks, and will form companion 
volumes to his already published History of 
British Hydroid Zoophytes in Mr. Yan Voorst’s 
series of books on the Natural History of the 
British Islands. 

A memorial to the Oxford University Com¬ 
missioners is now in course of being signed 
praying them not to consent to a reduction in 
the average value of scholarships. The point 
specially insisted upon is that an adequate sum 
for the entire academical course should be 
guaranteed from the first to successful candi¬ 
dates. 

The Boyal Institution Christmas Lectures 
will be given by Prof. Tyndall. His subject 
will be “ Water and Air.” 

The New York Nation calls attention to the 
Anales del Museo Nacional de Mexico, edited by 
Sr. Don Alfredo Chavers, President of the Con¬ 
gress of the Mexican Bepublic. Our contem¬ 
porary states that nothing has ever been pub¬ 
lished on Mexican aboriginal history (with the 
possible exception of Sr. Icazbalceta’s collection 
of documents) exceeding in interest and import¬ 
ance these magnificent brochures, which contain 
facsimiles of paintings and scrupulously exact 
reproductions of monuments, not to speak of 
the texts, which appear under such signatures 
as Opozco y Berra, Chavers, and Sanchez. 

M. A. de Bettmont has published a pamphlet 
entitled La Biblioteca Corvina, in which he 
proves that, even in the lifetime of Mathias, 
his library contained only from 3,000 to 4,000 
MSS. 

A special school of diplomacy is to be estab- 
lished at tho Vatican. Its objoct will be to 
make known to ecclesiastical students the 
history of Pontifical diplomacy from the original 
documents preserved in the archives of the 
Vatican, and it will thus be intimately con¬ 
nected with the Vatican Library, which is under 
the charge of Cardinal Hergenrother. The 
instruction given by the academy over which 
Mgr. Schiafflno presides is only an introductory 
course in the rules of diplomacy. A new journal 
is to appear shortly, entitled Aurora, under the 
editorship of Mgr. Schiaffino, who will have tho 
co-operation of various scholars, and among 
others of Prof. Balan, the new sub-librarian of 
the Vatican. 

Aw important contribution to the literary 
history of Italy in the eighteenth century is the 
Asinaria of Lorenzo Fusconi, lately odited by 
Signor Borgognoni, and published at Bavenna. 
The death of Cardinal Bolognetti, to whom 
Fusconi’s satire was dedicated, caused it to 
break off abruptly at the end of the sixth book. 

M. Lerottx has brought out a now edition of 
Taberd’s Annamite Dictionary, revised, with 
many modifications and additions, by Mgr. 
Theurel. The latest additions to his Bib- 
- iotheque Orientals Elzdyirienno are translations 


of tho Vikramorvaci by M. P. E. Foucaux and 
the Nagdnanda by M. Bergaigne. 

We are glad to hear that a marked improve¬ 
ment has taken place in M. Littrd's state of 
health. 

We are informed that a Goethe-Jahrbuch is 
to be published next year at Berlin by the 
Literarische Anstalt. It will be edited by Dr. 
Ludwig Geiger, of Berlin, with the co-o per ation 
of Messrs. Bartsch, M. Bernays, W. von 
Biedermann, Diintzer, H. Grimm, Goedecke, 
Hettner, von Loeper, W. Scherer, A. Schoell, 
E. Schmidt, A. Springer, Urlichs, Zamcke, and 
other well-known authorities on Goethe. The 
Goethe-Jahrbuch will be conducted on the same 
lines as the Shakspere-Jahrbuch and the Dante- 
Jalirbuch. 

Further details concerning the luokless 
death of the German social demoorat Ferdinand 
Lassalle are promised by A. Kutschbach. 

The posthumous memoirs of the eminent 
German aotress, Caroline Bauer, are preparing 
for publication. 

New extracts from Moritz Busch’s diary are 
promised shortly. It is not stated whether 
these again deal with Prince Bismarck. 

A new work by Emilio Morpurgo is to 
appear in the course of the present month, 
entitled Marco Foscarini e Venezia nel Secolo 
XVIII., which will contain some little-known 
details concerning political life at Venice in the 
last century. 

Maximilian yon Heine, Heinrich" Heine’s 
youngest brother, died at Berlin on the 6th 
mst., the seventy-fourth anniversary of his 
birth. He is best known as the author of 
Heinrich Heine'und seine Familie, published’in 
1868. 

The death is likewise announced' ef M. 
Mariot de Beauvoisin, author of French Verbs at 
a Glance. &c.; of Mr. James Starke, advocate, 
of Edinburgh, author of a treatise on Partner¬ 
ship, and one of the founders of the Ceylon 
branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society ; and of Miss 
Martha Charters Somerville, who edited the 
Recollections of Mary Somerville. 

We have received the Calendar of Queen's 
College, London, for 1879-80 (Macmillan); Ward 
and Lock’s Tourists' Picturesque Guide to Leeds, 
&c., new and revised edition; The Present 
Agnosticism and the Coming Theology, by C. B. 
Upton (Williams and Norgate); The Bishop of 
Carlisle's Bill, &c., by Archdeacon Denison 
(Parker); The French Revolution, by the Bev. 
M. Kauftnann (Birkenhead); The Young Vocalist, 
by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, new edition 
(Griffith and Farran); Sanitary Fallacies, by 
W. H. Corficld; Striker's Route and Guide¬ 
book to London and Suburbs, No. 1 (Straker); 
A Text-Book of Physiology, by M. Foster, third 
edition, revised (Macmillan); and Some Remarks 
on Compulsory Education, by G. C. Wylie, seoond 
edition (Stewart). 


VILLANELLB. 

Apollo left the queenly Muse, 

And shepherded a mortal’s sheep, 
Theocritus of Syracuse ! 

With thee to lead the lambs and ewes 
Where Milon and where Battus reap, 
Apollo left the queenly Muse. 

With thee, he loitered in the dews, 

He slept the swain’s unfever’d Bleep, 
Theocritus of Syracuse ! 

To watch thy tunny-fishers cruise 
Below the sheer Sicilian steep, 

Apollo left the queenly Muse. 

And now with his might Time confuse 
Thy songs, like his that laugh and leap, 
Theocritus of Syracuse! 


To sing with thee beside the deep, 

Or where Aetnaean waters weep, 

Theocritus of Syracuse, 

Apollo left the queenly Muse. A. L. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We hear that Major Serpa Pinto has some¬ 
what improved in health sinoe his return to 
Portugal, and has been able to recommence 
work on his book, the appearance of which is 
looked forward to with much interest by 
geographers. 

An announcement of considerable interest 
was made by the Earl of Northbrook on Monday 
last in the course of his address at the opening 
of the session of the Boyal Geographical 
Society. He stated that the Sultan of Zanzibar 
(at the instigation, of course, of Dr. Kirk) had 
reoently sent a small expedition under an Arab 
leader to examine the course of the Biver 
Lufigi from its mouth to the junotion of the 
Buaha and the Uranga. They had found the 
channel considerably impeded in parts by 
rocks causing rapids, which, however, could 
probably be passed at very high water. 
The most important statement, however, was 
that the Arab had got news of Mr. Thomson, 
who succeeded Mr. Keith Johnston in the 
command of the East-African expedition. He 
bad had some difficulties, having been attaoked 
by Maviti or Zulus, but by a judicious display 
of firmness had got oyer the danger without loss 
of any kind. He was reported to have passed 
through the Mhenge country in safety, and 
had reached Ubena, a rich country, where, as 
Mr. Johnston was informed, “ cattle are as 
numerous as the blades of grass.” This region 
lies immediately east of the Konde Mountains 
at the head of Lake Nyassa, and'it may there¬ 
fore be reasonably hoped that Mr. Thomson 
has been successful in accomplishing the first 
portion of his task. We trust that he may be 
as fortunate in the unknown country between 
Lake Nyassa and the south end of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika. 

The second Belgian expedition in East 
Africa, under MM. Popelin and van den Heuvel, 
reached Mpwapwa on August 15, having suf¬ 
fered much from fever during a portion of the 
journey from the coast. The latest letter from 
them, dated September 2, states that they in¬ 
tended the next day to commence the journey 
across Ugogo. One of the Indian elephants, 
which reached Mpwapwa by a different route 
some days before M. Popelin’s party, had died 
shortly after its arrival there. The others 
appeared to be in a satisfactory condition. 
During the journey they had frequently been 
literally covered with tsetse flies, but had not 
boon injured by their bites. 

A Japanese geographical society has re¬ 
cently been founded at Yedo. 

At tho last meeting of the Bussian Geo¬ 
graphical Society an account was given of the 
work that has so far been accomplished by the 
expedition which, under the auspices of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, left Samara, on the Volga, 
last spring to examine the route for a Central- 
Asian railway. The various members of the 
staff have been very active in making meteoro¬ 
logical and astronomical observations, as well as 
interesting collections of different kinds; the 
draughtsman attached to the expedition has also 
made numerous sketches. Col. Maief accom¬ 
panies the expedition on behalf of tho society 
in order to obtain statistical data relating to 
Turkistan, Bokhara, and Khiva. It was also 
announced at the meeting thatM. Miklukho- 
Maklai, who has been for some time in Aus¬ 
tralia, had been appointed head of a scientific 
expedition to Polynesia. 

In a letter addressed to M. Sibiriakof imme¬ 
diately on the arrival of tho Vega at Yokohama 
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Prof. Nordenskidld states that he forwards to 
Mr. Oscar Dickson three papers, two on the 
voyage of the Vega and one on the practicability 
of navigating the North Sea for some weeks 
during the summer. 

_ Considering the present prospect of a prac¬ 
ticable sea route to the Arotio coasts of Eastern 
Siberia being soon opened up, a paper on the 
commercial condition of the districts of Ver¬ 
khoyansk and Kolymsk, which Dr. Neumann 
read six years ago before the Irkutsk Geographical 
Society, and of which a translation appears in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, will be read with 
interest. The districts in question possess coal, 
iron, copper, and silver, and their fisheries 
might beoome of great importance; but almost 
the only goods they have to offer in exchange 
for tobaooo, spirits, hardware, tea, sugar, and 
other articles are furs, skins, and mam¬ 
moth teeth. The trade is exclusively in 
the hands of the Yakutsk merchants, whose 
oaravan departs annually in the beginning of 
October, after the arrival of the barges from the 
Upper Lena. They are absent from home during 
nine months, and that in the very depth of 
winter, but the profits derived from their trading 
amply compensate for the hardships they 
undergo. A pound of tobaooo, which at 
Yakutsk costs a shilling, is exchanged for 
thrice that amount in furs, and everything else 
in proportion. The same number of the 
Mittheilungen contains the concluding portion 
of Dr. A. Hegel’s botanical excursions through 
Kulja, with a very valuable map embodying 
severed Russian surveys not yet published. 

The Abstract of the Indian- Surveys, to which 
we referred last week, also gives some account 
of the survey operations conducted by Mr. E. 0. 
Eyall in the Thibetan province of Hundes in 
the summer of 1877. Hundes comprises the 
Upper Valley of the Satlaj, and, liko the 
rest of Thibet, has always hitherto been 
jealously closed to the European traveller. 
After overcoming great natural obstacles, Mr. 
Eyall was enabled to effect his entrance by 
means of a pardonable ruse. Besides achieving 
the triangulation of a large tract of hitherto 
unexplored country and fixing the height of 
some of the loftiest Himalayan peaks, he was 
able to bring back valuable information con¬ 
cerning the Hunias, as the inhabitants of this 
country are oalled, and its products. The chief 
exports into India are borax and pashmina, or 
shawl-wool, the trade in both of which articles 
might be indefinitely increased. In addition to 
the hardier cereals, several vegetables are culti¬ 
vated; and the strawberry, raspberry, goose¬ 
berry, and red and white ourrants are indigonous. 
Brick tea from China is forced upon tho people 
by the officials, to the exclusion of the tea from 
the neighbouring districts in British India; but 
the price, despite the monopoly, is said to be 
only one rupee (2s.) per pound. We cannot 
part from this Abetract without regretting that it 

ith more 
erratum 
on p. 64, 

Dr. Holttb met with an enthusiastic reoeption 
at a meeting of the Vienna Geographical Society 
held on the 29th ult. He announced that his 
natural-history collections would be presented 
by him to the museums of Vienna and Prague. 
He intended to keep nothing for himself, and 
even those objeots which for the present re¬ 
mained in his possession should after his death 
become the property of the publio. The entire 
collection will be exhibited at Vienna two 
months hence. 

Dr. Rohlfs, we regret to hear, has returned 
to Benghazi, his caravan having been set upon 
and plundered in the oasis of Kufara. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Nineteenth Century we have an in¬ 
teresting article on the History of Money by 
Sir John Lubbock, which puts together a 
number of curious facts not easily accessible 
to the general reader. In China, it seems, the 
earliest coins were made to resemble pieces of 
doth or knives which had previously served 
for barter, the date of these corns being assigned 
to the year 2250 b.c. Bank-notes are said to 
have originated in China about 119 a.d., 
but the first true bank-notes do not make their 
appearanoe till nearly a thousand years later. 
Marco Polo, it will be remembered, gives an 
account of the bank-note system at the court 
of Kublai Khan. Money was unknown both 
in Egypt and inJAssyria or Babylonia in spite of 
the extensive commercial transactions which 
went on in the latter countries, and the 
existence of the great banking firm of the Egibi 
at Babylon, whose bills are now in the British 
Museum. Sir John Lubbock condudes with 
an interesting history of banking in England. 
Equally interesting, though in a different way, 
is Mr. Ralston’s “ Cinderella,” in which he has 
grouped together with his usual literary skill 
an immense number of stories, in all of which 
the heroine or hero, after undergoing temporary 
eclipse, strips off a filthy disguise and appears 
in resplendent robes and beauty. It is difficult 
not to see in the whole of this class of stories 
an original reference to the temporary dis¬ 
appearance of the sun under the clouds of 
night, winter, or storm, especially as in some 
versions of the story a dress is introduced 
“ on the front of which shone the red sun.” 
Another article worth attention is by Mr. 
H. A. Giles on the Book Language of China. 
It puts together dearly and in a short compass 
a great deal of information which will be new 
to most readers. The book language of China 
is utterly different from either one of the five 
dialects of the empire, and is itself divided into 
several classes, for each of which a certain 
amount of training is required. The great 
difficulty encountered by a foreigner in learning 
Chinese is what Mr. Giles terms “ ornamenta¬ 
tion,” that is to say, the allusions, figures of 
speech, and half-expressed quotations with which 
Chinese prose and poetry literally bristle. He 
gives as an illustration of the extent to which 
this spedes of ornamentation is carried the lines 
from Punch beginning, “The King he sits on 
his throne of gold, fenced in by his right 
divine,” which would be expressed in Chinese 
much as follows;—“ The divinity he sits on his 
fieroe-light that glistens fenced in by whatever- 
is the-hand-that-made-us.” The references 
for this strange paraphrase are, of course, to 
the phrases “ There’s a divinity doth hedge a 
King,” “ The fierce light that beats upon a 
throne,” “ All that glistens is not gold,” 
“Whatever is, is right,” and “The hand that 
made us is divine.” 

The current number of the China Revievt is 
principally made up of continuations. Mr. 
MacIntyre gives another interesting chapter 
from the Book of Bites. The anonymous trans¬ 
lator of Chinese school-books continues his 
labours. “ V. W. X.” contributes some more 
Ballads of the Shi-King, whioh are slightly more 
metrical than those which have preceded them. 
Mr. Hutchinson and “G. 0. 8.” give further 
instalments, the one of “The Critical Disquisi¬ 
tions of Wang Ch’ung,” and the other of the 
lees interesting “Sketches from the Life of 
ITung-Ming.” And Mr. Kingsmill adds 
another ethnological sketch from the Dawn 
of History, in which he describes the condi¬ 
tion of China during the latter part of the 
Chow and the Tsin dynasties, and whioh, as 
it is not necessary to follow him in all 
his identifications of tribal names, forms 
a useful contribution. The first new paper is 


on “ Floods in China ” by Mr. Hosie, who has 
drawn his information on the subjeot from the 
Imperial Encyclopaedia, the ICin ting t’u shu 
tsih ch'tnq. From this authority he finds that, 
during the 1,000 years between 630 and 1630 
A.D., one or more of the four northern provinces 
of China were visited with heavy rains and 
floods on 184 occasions. Of some of these 
disasters the peculiar lie of the Yellow River, 
the bed of which during a considerable part of 
its course is above the level of the surrounding 
country, was no doubt the cause, especially in 
the instances when the floods were accompanied, 
as is notioed in several cases, with great loss of 
life. Dr. Eitel’s paper on “ Chinese Philosophy 
before Confucius” does not contain anything 
that will be new to those acquainted with Dr. 
Legge’s writings. Mr. Oxenham’s “ Chip from 
Chinese History ” is an interesting chapter on 
the fall of the Sung dynasty (960-1126 A.D.), 
which preceded the establishment of the Mongol 
dynasty established by Jenghiz Khan. The 
Notes and Queries at the end of the number 
are more than usually interesting, and the 
“Colleotanea Bibliographica " is kept well up 
to date. 

In the Revue Historique for November, M. 
Aubd writes on “ The Church of Africa and its 
First Persecutions in the Reign of Septimius 
Severus; ” he gives an interesting pioture of the 
condition of the early Christians, and attempts 
to fix the chronology of the writings of Ter- 
tullian, to reduce to order theoonfused mentions 
there made of details, and refer them to the 
different epochs in the persecution whioh he 
endeavours to establish by other references. M. 
Sorel begins an elaborate investigation into 
“ The War and Negotiations between France 
and Spain in 1793 and 1794.” M. Destrem 
publishes a number of documents from the 
archives of the “ Ministers de la Marine ” 
bearing on the deportation of Italian priests to 
Corsica under the First Empire. He is enabled 
to show that between the yoars 1811 and 1814 
more than five hundred persons, principally 
priests, were deported from Italy to Corsica for 
political reasons by order of Napoleon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROF. WEBER AND BABE RAJENDRA LALA 
MITRA. 

Berlin: Oot. S7, 1879. 

I beg to ask your kind insertion of the 
accompanying letter to Babu itajendra Lala 
Mitra, which I should like, for the reasons 
stated at its dose, to see printed in one of your 
earliest numbers. Albb. Weber. 

“ To Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra, Caloutta. 

“ Ritterstrasse, 56, Berlin, S.W.: Oct. 27, 1879. 

“Mr dear Sib,—I have just reoeived your 
beautiful work on Buddha Gayd, and my attention 
has naturally been drawn first to your polemic 
against my ideas on the influence of Greek, to., art 
on India. I shall not attempt to defend them here, 
as oar points of issne are so very different; bat I 
venture to call your attention to a gross mistake 
which yon have committed on p. 178 note, when yon 
say : ‘ Pr. W. erroneously calls the mother Devakt, 
who never had an opportunity to perform the 
maternal duty of nursing her child. According to 
the Harivanla and the Bhagavata Parana, the 
child as soon as bom was taken away from her 
prison abode and left with Yasoda, who reared it 
up. . . . Hindus in this country would never so 

grossly falsify the story as to make Devoid nurse her 
son.’ Now, my dear Sir, you certainly cannot 
have read at all my paper on the Krishnajanmash- 
<ami as it stands translated in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. iii. (1874) pp. 21 ff., vol. vi. (1877) pp. 281 ff. 
For there yon will find 

“ (1) the distinct statement that at the festival of 
Krishna’s birthday he is to be represented as ‘drink¬ 
ing at his mother’s hreast’: Devaktstanamdhaya 
(Yrikrishnapsratima) Devakistanam dhavayantt 
(better dhayamtt): see vol. vii. 286 ff.-, and 

“(2) at p. 285, vol. vii., you wifi read the fol¬ 
lowing statement ‘ Here, again, is something 
very surprising about this representation. For 
while the legend throughout informs us that at 
Krishna’s birth there was danger in delay, that his 
father, Vasudeva, had to carry the newly bom 
child immediately away to escape the dangers that 
threatened him, the above representation, which 
shows us the mother and child (the former, too, 
“ joyfully moved ”) slumbering beside each other on 
a oouch, presents a picture of undisturbed repose, 
and stands, therefore, in such direct contrast to the 
legend that it is difficnlt to suppose that both 
representations have grown up on the same ground. 
The representation in this place appears as foreign 
as the difference discussed above (p. 283) in 
reference to the locality of Krishna’s birth.’ 
The passage quoted here runs thus ‘It is 
highly surprising, first of all, that, according 
to these statements, the sutikiigriham (house for 
a woman in childbirth) is to be set np like a 
gokulam. For the legend itself is quite consistent 
throughout in stating that Devaki gave birth to 
Krishna in prison. Evidently a transference has 
here taken place to Devaki of those circumstances 
in which Yasoda, who reoeived the newly bom 
child immediately after his birth, on her part gave 
birth to her own child, that magical girl who is 
exchanged with him. The reason of this, indeed, 
can only be that, from the beginning, the celebration 
of the Janmashtami festival stood in close relation 
to the representation of Krishna’s growing np 
among oowherds, and consequently this conception 
entirely preponderated over the other, according to 
which he was a prince bom in prison.’ 

“(3) These differences between the ritual of 
Krishna’s birthday and between the legends of 
his birth are the very keystone of my theory of the 
foreign origin of the first. Thus yon read in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. iii. (1874), p. 21:— 

‘ The most difficult point in connection with the 
festival of the birthday of Krishna, as we now have 
described it, lies clearly in the description, and 
particularly in the pictorial representation, of him 
at a suek&ng at his mother’s breast, and in the 
homage paid to the mother, represented as lying on 
a couch in a cow-house, who has borne him, the 
lord of the world, in her womb. Such a repre¬ 
sentation of the god is a strange contrast to the 
other representations of him—to that of the epos, 
for example, in which he appears as a warrior hero 
—and is, moreover, the only thing of its kind in 


India [mark the note]. Again, the pictorial repre¬ 
sentation of the festival differs in various details 
from the nsnal legends about Krishna’s birth in a 
way which it is difficnlt to explain. The enqnirer 
is therefore not surprised if external grounds present 
themselves in explanation of this nniqne pheno¬ 
menon, which give probability to the supposition 
that we have in this festival something transferred 
from outside, and retained, in spite of the incon¬ 
gruities it has given rise to, in the form in which 
it was received. And such grounds are, as a matter 
of fact, sufficiently numerous. . . .’ 

“ Allow me, my dear Sir, to address these lines 
to you by the columns of the Academy, as I am 
anxious that their purport may be known to the 
learned public in general as nearly as possible at the 
same time with your own statement. I beg to 
sign, with due respect, truly yours, 

“ Professor Albr. 'Weber.” 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DANTE, 
PARADISO, IV., 67-69. 

Oxford: Oot. 25,1879. 

“ Parere ingiusta la nostra giustkia 
Negli occhi de' mortali, 6 argomento 
Difede, e non <T eretica nequizia.” 

An amicable dispute as to the application of 
this passage in quotation made me aware 
recently of the great difficulty attaching to its 
interpretation, and also of its extreme import¬ 
ance (perhaps beyond that of any other isolated 
passage in the Commedia ) as bearing on the 
question of Dante’s mental attitude towards 
“ difficulties of belief.” The latter considera¬ 
tion induces me to think that it may be worth 
while to invite the attention of your readers 
who are students of Dante to the interesting 
problem involved in the interpretation of these 
lines. 

The question turns on the meaning to be 
assigned to “ argomento ” here. Does it mean, 
as usual, “ argument,” “ proof,” “ indication ” F 
or does it (and can it) mean “material” or 
“ occasion ” (subietto, occasions) ? 

The chief considerations for determining the 
question are:—I. The suitability of either inter¬ 
pretation to the context; II. The use of 
“ argomento ” elsewhere, especially by Dante; 
III. Opinions of commentators and translators, 
s pecially those of early or nearly contemporary 
date; IY. Other passages throwing light on 
Dante’s opinions respecting faith, doubt, &c. 

I. (i.) Taking “ argomento ” (as I believe it 
should be taken) = “ argument ” or “ proof,” 
the context may be explained thusDante, 
firmly believing in the justice of God, is dis¬ 
tressed to find an arrangement which seems 
inconsistent with that justice. Beatrice says, in 
effeot, that his being sensible to, and disturbed 
by, such a difficulty is an indication of faith 
rather than of unbelief. In support and ex¬ 
planation of which we may point out that 

(a) It implies a certain zeal for God and a 
desire to vindicate His honour. 

(b ) Per contra, a ready and off-hand acceptance 
of a difficult proposition is often a proof, not of 
faith in any real or worthy sense of the term, 
but rather of its absenoe, of mere indifference; so 
that if God’s ways, whioh “are not as our 
ways,” did not appear unjust to a man at first 
(for I should take “ parere ” to be highly 
emphatic here), it would be a proof, not that 
he understood them, but that he had never 
seriously thought about them. Hence, as 
Tennyson has phrased it, 

“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

(c) Dante’s faith in God’s justice evidently 
remains unshaken in spite of his intellectual 
perplexities (oompare the spirit of Job xiii. 
15—“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him ”). Hence the more serious the difficulty 
or obstacle, the stronger must be the force of 
faith op trust (irums) which overpowers it, 
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Compare (in one application of the words) 
“ Credo quia impossibile.” 

' The alternative view cannot, I think, be 


better stated or defended than in the following 
words of a letter from Mr. Wicksteed, who has 
recently published a very interesting and sug¬ 
gestive little volume of Sermons on Dante, 
lately notioed in these oolumns:—“ This doubt 
has less danger in it than the other, because the 
alternative is not between an orthodox and 
heretical opinion, but between understanding 
God’s justice and accepting it by faith. (The 
idea of denying it is not contemplated, and 
would probably have been regarded by Dante 
as blasphemy, not heresy.) Even suppose 
therefore that you remained in your blindness 
and perplexity, the only result would be (as the 
only result in such cases is, ‘ & ’) an exercise of 
your faith.” 

Two objections seem to me naturally to ooour 
to this view, (a) Beatrice is extenuating the 
gravity of this latter doubt in Dante’s mind. 
If so, we should surely expect “ deve essere,” 
or “ puote essere ” (or some suoh expression), 
rather than “ e.” (6) Further, why should not 
the former difficulty also, or indeed any other, 
and the more so in proportion to its gravity, be 
oapable of being made “ occasions di fede,” and 
be thereby suppressed P There would be nothing 
distinctively applicable to this special doubt in 
that case. 

It will at any rate be now seen at once that 
the passage is one of no ordinary interest and 
importance. If the latter interpretation be 
accepted, we have the irreproachable, but by 
no means uncommon, sentiment of self-sup¬ 
pression; the repudiation of all criticism of 
God’s ways as presumption; the welcoming even 
of intellectual difficulties and perplexities as 
opportunities for exercising faith and suppress¬ 
ing reason. On the former interpretation, we 
seem to have a very fine, and certainly, in that 
age, a most unusual, declaration, an anticipa¬ 
tion of modern enlightenment, the anachronistic 
character of which is almost startling, and, to 
my mind, constitutes the chief difficulty in the 
wav of accepting the interpretation in question. 

H. As to Dante’s use of “argomento” elsewhere, 
I cannot find any distinct authority for the latter 
sense, notwithstanding a considerable array of 
quotations in a long note of Philalethes on this 
passage, apparently, so far as I can understand 
it, intended to establish the use of the word in 
something like this application. He himself 
translates the word by .“Aufford’rung,’' i.e., 
“ call,” or “ summons.” “ Argomento”stands 
for “the process of reasoning” in several 
places (e.g., Purg. xxxi. 75, Par. xxvi. 25, &c.); 
also “ the faculty of reasoning,” as in Par. xv. 
79, and probably in Inf. xxxi. 55; “ proof ” 
distinctly in such passages as Inf. xxvii. 106, 
Par. iv. 89, xvii. 135, 142, to whioh we should 
perhaps add the well-known place in Par. xxiv. 
65, 69, 78, where it is used for “ the evidence of 
things not seen.” In Inf. xix. 110, it appears 
to signify something like witness, or evidence, 
of power or authority. It has somewhat the 
force of means, or instrument, in Purg. ii. 31, 
and probably also in Purg. xxx. 136 (possibly in 
Inf. xxxi. 55). While, therefore, the majority 
of passages have either the usual sense of 
“proof,” “evidenoe,” or some meaning obviously 
akin to it, there does not appear to be a single 
passage where the sense “occasion” or 
“material” occurs. Nor can I find this use 
of the word in any of the passages quoted 
(though Ariosto, Orl. Fur. xliii. 10, most nearly 
approaches it), or the shades of meaning recog¬ 
nised, in the elaborate Vocabolario of Tramater, 
s.v. “Argomento.” As far as I can see, it 
would be a &ra£ Xeyo/xtvov in the sense proposed 
to be assigned to it here. 

HI. Next, as to the authorify of commentators, 
especially those of early date. This is just a 
point on whioh the authority of early and nearly 


contemporary writers would carry great weight. 
The language of the author was familiar to 
their ears, their mental training was similar, 
their thoughts moved in the same grooves. I 
do not think that nearly enough weight has 
been given, or sufficient study devoted, to what 
one might venture to call the patristic literature 
of the Divina Commedia. As in the case of the 
Fathers of the Church, such early documents, 
for the reasons above suggested, often have a 
peculiar value not to be measured by the ability 
or culture of the writer, and not always to be 
depreciated even on account of his recognised 
weakness or incapacity. Now if we draw the 
line at about the end of the fifteenth century, 
the series of such commentaries would be 
closed by Landino, or we might perhaps 
include Velutello (some fifty years later), as 
his work is so constantly associated with 
that of Landino. The number of authors 
embraoed in this period (so far as they have 
been published) is, I believe, thirteen, or, in¬ 
cluding Yelutello, fourteen. Others are known 
to be still lying in MS. and unedited in several 
European libraries. The attention directed to 
these ancient writers (so far as that is implied 
by their publication) is one of the most re¬ 
markable features in the revival of the study 
of Dante during this century. For of the 
fourteen works above referred to, if I am not 
mistaken, no less than ten have been published 
for the first time since 1820, and as many as 
four through the princely munificence of the 
late Lord Vernon. For our present purpose, 
however, this list of fourteen is further reduoed 
to eight, since only eight include the Paradiso. 
In one of these, the fragmentary Chiose of the 
so-called “ false Boccaocio,” this passage is not 
noticed. Two more are verbally identical here, 
viz.,those of Jacopo della Lana and the Anonimo 
—the latter having, in fact, throughout the 
whole of the Paradiso and the greater part of 
the Purgatorio, simply transcribed the former. 
Their comment amounts to little more than a 
repetition of the text, but it is added, “ imper- 
quello che dubitare se forse seems merito non 
discristiana perb le persone,” from which they 
evidently, I think, ,take the passage to mean 
that such a doubt is a “ proof ” of faith of some 
sort existing, though not of the highest sort. 
If the other interpretation were taken, the faith 
“occasioned” by such difficulties would be of 
so vigorous an order as to enhance, not “ scemare 
merito.” 

To take the remaining four in order. The 
Ottimo remarks that such a doubt is not a proof 
of error in faith, apparently on the somewhat 
weak ground that believing anything concern¬ 
ing God is a proof of faith or belief in God : 
“ come se io dico quello b uomo rigido, io non 
dico perb che elli non sia uomo.” 

The publication of the commentary of Ben¬ 
venuto da Imola in extenso (though I believe 
projected by Lord Vernon) has never yet taken 
place.* It exists, however (or, at any rate, an 
early Italian translation of it), in a very fine 
118. in the Bodleian Library, from which I 
have made the following extract:— 

“ E ferma el suo ditto per nobel eententia digando la 
nostra jnstitia, ciob la divina, la qual b sempre vera, 
parer injusta a gli occhi di mortali, ciob a gli 
intelletti di homeni infermi, b argomento di fede 
cristiana e non di heretichanequitia; perchb el buon 
homo crede fermamente che dio sia sempre jnsto 
qnamvis dio alchnne opere mjnstissime luy vegia (!) 
e chussi el erode quel chel non vede, la qual cl/osa e 
argumento de la fede." 

Francesco da Buti is very decided. He com¬ 
ments thus—“ b argomento di fede, cioi b 

• The comment printed in the edition of 
Vendelin da Spira (1477) is falsely (though 
oommonly) attributed to Benvenuto da Imola. It 
is now generally recognised as that of Jacopo della 
Lana. (See Coloiqb de Bstineg— Bibl Dantesca, 
i. p. 27). 


prova di fede; ” and he goes on to say that sup¬ 
posing a man has firm faith that the Church 
and the Scriptures embody perfect justice and 
oannot admit of any injustice, therefore (he adds, 
with some abruptness and apparent inconse¬ 
quence), to doubt of this is “ argomento di fede, 
e non d’ eresia.” 

Landino remarks, “queeto dubbio b argo¬ 
mento, oiod dimostratione di fede; ” and he 
assigns as a reason, “ dubitando che non sia 
giusta cosa quests che tiene la nostra fede, 
affirms la fede essere.” 

Velutello does not dwell on the expression 
“ argomento,” but implies the interpretation of 
“proof” in remarking that such a doubt may 
diminish merit, but, being only a hesitation of 
faith, does not amount to a definite heresy. 

I may add that Daniello da Lucca (1568) 
paraphrases, without further comment, “4 
segno di fede.” 

I think we may therefore unhesitatingly con¬ 
clude that the older commentators are unani¬ 
mous in taking “argomento” in the sense of 
“ proof,” though they generally appear to be 
more or less mystified as to the drift of the 
passage. None, except perhaps Benvenuto da 
Imola, give a satisfactory, scarcely even an 
intelligible, account of it, and certainly none 
seem to appreciate the noble sentiment which 
the words apparently involve. At any rate, if 
it be established that “argomento” means 
“ proof,” it is difficult to see what other intel¬ 
ligible sense can be assigned to the passage. 
Among modem commentators and translators 
who interpret “ argomento ” thus, I have noted 
Foscolo (‘ ‘ argomento ” = “ segno," ‘ ‘ indizio; ” 
comparing Par. xvii. 135); Witte (“ so liegt 
darin ein Zeichen des Glanbens und nicht 
Ketzerischen Tiicke,” and he comments, “ in 
dem Bedenken selbst liegt ein Zeichen des 
Glaubens an die Gereohtigkeit ”_); Eopisoh 
(“Beweis"); Xannegiesser (“ zeigt minder 
Ketzerliigen, Vielmehr Yertrauen, gliiubiges 
und echtes,” with note, “ setz den Glauben an 
die gottliche Gereohtigkeit voraus”); Bartsoh 
(“ Beweis”). Similarly Ford and Longfellow. 

On the other side, I nave noticed Philalethes 
(“Aufford’rung,” as mentioned above); Bianchi 
(“ subietto di fede ”); Fraticelli (“ la fede nella 
giustizia divina tanto pin cresoe quanto meno 
la intende”); Biagioli (“ una occasions di creda 
maggiormente”). Cary translates, “is argu¬ 
ment for faith,” but in his note oomments 
thus—“ ought rather to be a motive to faith 
than an inducement to heresy.” But “ ought 
to be ” is an idea foisted upon the “ b ” of the 
original. 

IV. I have not been able to find in the 
Paradiso any other place bearing direotly upon 
this question, and I am not aware of any other 
passage in Dante’s other works where he makes 
any similar admission to that for which I am 
contending here. But the following references 
to such passages as I have been able to collect 
bearing on the general subject of Dante’s views 
as to faith, its nature and its grounds, Ac., 
may not be uninteresting:— 

First of all we have the noble passage later in 
this same oanto, which most nearly comes into 
contact with the sentiment we have been dis¬ 
cussing (line 130, &o.), where Dante maintains 
that it is expressly ordered that a sucker 
(rampollo) of doubt should spring up beside the 
root of every truth, in order that we may never 
feel that “ we have already attained,” but may 
be urged on to higher and higher reaches of 
faith and knowledge. This is, in truth, a very 
remarkable and far-sighted admission— e natura 
—it is in the very nature of things that all 
faith is oloeely allied to doubt. We may almost 
say that faith vi nominis implies that a point 
has been reached where reason and intellect 
cannot satisfy themselves. “Otherwise faith 
were no more faith.” So precisely in the oase 
before us, the seeming injustice of God’s ways 
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is a rampollo ■which springs up close beside the 
it torts that they are just, so soon as a man 
seriously meditates upon them; and its effect is, 
and is intended to be, to stimulate further reflec¬ 
tion and deeper insight respecting them. If His 
dealings were perfectly understood, faith would 
be superfluous m this respect. 

Per contra, in v. 76, xix. 82-84, the authority 
of Scripture is emphatically stated to be absolute, 
final, and all-sufficient See especially xix. 88, 
“Cotanto e giusto quanto a lei consuona”—a 
sentiment almost as uncompromising as that of 
Occam which makes God’s absolute will the 
standard of right, and one that reminds us of 
the manner in which St. Paul “ stamps out” 
a difficulty in Bom. ix. 20. This indicates 
a spirit decidedly more in consonance with 
the second interpretation of the passage be¬ 
fore us than that which we have contended 
for. At the same time the prominence which 
Dante gives more than once to the rationed, 
and philosophical grounds for belief has always 
appeared to me very remarkable, and must not 
be overlooked here. In his reply to St. Peter 
f Par. xxiv. 133), his fundamental belief in one 
God rests not only on “ prove fisiee e meta- 
ficice,” but also on revelation. In reply to St. 
John [Par. xxvi. 25), the primal sentiment of 
love to God has been implanted in him “per 
filosofici argomenti b per autoritk che quinci 
[t'.e., da Dio] scende ”; and again in line 46, “Per 
mtelletto umano e per autoritade o lui concorde.” 
This seems rather to reverse the point of view 
of xix. 88. It cannot be unintentional that 
three times over the rational grounds of faith 
and duty are thus placed prominently before 
authority. 

Par. xix. 103, and xx. 105, 127, give us a 
very liberal and enlightened view of “ faith in 
Christ,” wide enough to embrace pious heathen 
in all times and places. 

The .following passages bear on the nature 
and limitations of our present and future know¬ 
ledge :— Par. xv. 41, xix. 43,50, 79, xxi. 94-102, 
dwell on the imperfeotion of our present 
knowledge, and the moral obligations fol¬ 
lowing from it. In ii. 43, xvii. 16, Dante 
speaks of the absolute perfection of our 
future knowledge, which will, even in respect 
of things contingent, resemble that which we 
now have of mathematical axioms. Also the 
means by whioh that shall become possible to us 
in the future is several times explained by a 
theory like that of Malebranche, of “ the vision 
of all things in God”— e.g., xv. 61, xxi. 50, 
xxiv. 42, xxvi. 106, &c., &c.; while, per contra, 
our knowledge even of things Divine and things 
revealed is in the present limited and hampered 
by the conditions and images of sense— e.g., 
ii. 67, iv. 40-48, &c. 

In another interesting group of passages 
Dante recognises the capacity we have even now 
for occasional intuitive gleams of Divine truths 
beyond reason, such as we cannot even recal 
distinctly to our own minds, much less express 
in language— e.g., Par. i. 4-9, x. 43, xviii. 11, 
xxxiii. 140. Indeed, this is constantly implied 
throughout canto xxxiii. in Dante's vision of 
the Trinity in Unity, one of the most sublime 
and daring flights to which human genius has 
ever soared. Such intuitions are twice com¬ 
pared to “a forgotten dream” (Wordsworth), 
viz., xxiii. 50, xxxii. 58. 

Par. xiii. 112-129 is a very remarkable pas¬ 
sage, in which, with profound insight, Dante 
traoes the origin of error and heresy to the 
folly of making unguarded and unqualified 
statements in the way of either affirmation or 
negation— 

“ Che qnegli ft tra gli stolti bene abbasso 
Che senza distinzione afferma o mega 
Cosl nelT un come nell’ altro passo ”— 

and its subsequent growth to that weakness and 
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false pride in human nature whioh will not 
acknowledge or retract a false step : 

“ E poi 1’ affetto lo mtelletto lega.” 

Finally, in canto xxiv., we have interesting 
personal details respecting Dante’s own faith. 
He describes it as perfectly clear and free from 
all doubt (line 86), though we know from pas¬ 
sages in the Convite and elsewhere in the 
Commedia that it was not always so. Its in¬ 
tuitions are so foroible (line 96) that all logical 
arguments are dull by comparison. His faith 
in the miracles (line 106) rests, inter alia, on 
the consideration that, if the Apostles had con¬ 
verted the world without them, it would have 
been a miracle a hundred times greater than all 
the rest together. E. Hooke. 


THE ANCIENT REMAINS AT BOTJNARBA8HI. 

64 Lincoln's Inn Fields: Nov. 10, 1879. 

Prof. Sayce is perhaps right that the stones of 
the fragment of wall at the south-west corner 
of the akropolis at Bounarbashi have the mark 
of a tool on them. I am not quite sure whether 
archaeologists are agreed that the stones of 
Tiryns or Mycenae may not have been rudely 
trimmed, and on that account I expressed it 
that those of Bounarbashi presented no more 
evidence than the former of a tool having been 
applied to them. I also pointed out that 
this fragment of a wall at Bounarbashi was 
like those of Tiryns and Mycenae in having 
the large irregular interstices between the stones 
filled up by the insertion of smaller fragments. 
This last feature, I would suggest, is a strong 
reason for supposing that thus particular wall 
should be classed as older than the Hellenic 
period. This akropolis has very steep sides—in 
some places the cliffs are perpendicular. It is 
a natural fortress, and j ust such a spot as would 
be selected as a stronghold, and was no doubt 
occupied as one from the most primitive period. 
From this I may be allowed to suggest that the 
oldest of masonry might in all probability be 
very modem in comparison with the date of its 
first inhabitants. William Simpson. 


THE SECOND PSEUDO-SESOSTRIS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 10, 1879. 

I have again to correct my statement as to 
the discoverer of the second figure of the 
p«eudo-Seso8tris at Karabel. The credit be¬ 
longs neither to Mr. Spiegelthal nor to Mr. 
Humann, but to our own countrymen. Dr. 
John Beddoe writes to me that the figure was 
seen by him, in company with Count Konigs- 
marck and Dr. Scott, of Southampton, as far 
back as 1856, but that unfortunately he did not 
publish the fact. “After visiting the well- 
known Sesostris figure,” he says, “we rested 
awhile at a neighbouring station of zaptiehs, 
and after a conversation in Turkish had put 
them into great good humour they offered to 
show us another figure, and did so.” 

The whole of the Pass of Karabel and the 
path leading through it to Ephesus (theKarabel- 
a6rd) ought to be carefully examined. My 
dragoman, George Fedros, told me that some 
years ago he and a friend had partially explored 
a twin-cave, called by the Turks “ the Cave of 
Treasure,” situated at the southern extremity 
of Karabel on the western side of the ravine. 
A stream flows through one of the caves and 
out of its mouth, and the explorers found that, 
after groping their way for about twenty yards 
through the companion cave, their road was 
blocked by the same stream. The Turkish 
name of the cave seems to indicate that ancient 
relics have been discovered there. Three hours 
to the east of Nymphi, at the village of Kari- 
jalia, Mr. Carl Humann came across rock-tombs 
and niches cut in the cliff; and above the village 
of Ekmes, on the side of Mount Sipylus facing 


the entrance to Karabel, I notioed what may 
turn out to be another monument of the Hittites. 
A large piece of gray limestone rock rises very 
prominently out of the dark slope of the 
mountain, and though at midday it seemed to 
display a flat surface, both in the evening and 
in the early morning my binocular glass ehowed 
that an oblong niche of considerable size, like 
those in which the pseudo-Sesostris figures are 
cut, existed in its centre. 

Mr. Tozer has called my attention to a Hittite 
figure, with characteristic hat and shoes, and 
surmounted by the Hittite solar disk, whioh is 
engraved in Badger’s Nestorians and their 
Rituals (1852), vol. i., p. 352. The author found 
it built into the walls of the old castle of Birejik, 
and was told that it had come from Mumbij 
(Malog or Bambyke). More probably, however, 
it was brought from Jerablfls. It is now in the 
British Museum, where it is described as the 
“ Monolith of a King,” and placed close to the 
mutilated torso of the ancient Chaldean ruler, 
Gudea. A. H. 8ayce. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tdmday, Not. 18,7.45 p.m. Statistical: President's Inaugural 
Address, by T. Brassey. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Tunnel Outlets from 
Storage Resarvoirs,” by C. J. Wood. 

8.30* p m. Zoological: “Recent Additions to the 
Society's Menagerie/' by the Secretary; “ On a Collection 
of Birds from the Comoro Islands,” by Capt. G. B. 
Shelley; “ On Some New and Rare Spiders from New 
Zealand/' by the Rev. O. P. Cambridge. 

Wkdnssdat, Nov. 19, 7 p.m. Meteorological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Opening Address, by Lord 
Alfred 8. Churchill. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Supplementary Note on the 
Vertebrae of Omithoptis , Seeley (= JSvcamerotus, 
Halke),” by J. W. Halke; “On the Concretionary 
Patches and Fragments of Other Rocks sometimes con¬ 
tained in Granite,'' by J. Phillips; “ Certain Geological 
Facts witnessed in Natal and the Border Countries during 
Nineteen Years' Residence/* by G. Blenoowe. 

8 p.m. Archaeologioal Association: “Antiquities of 
the Isle of Man,” by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew ; “ Results 
of the Yarmouth Congress,” by T. Morgan. 

Thursday, Nov. 20, 8 p.m. Linne&n : ** Contributions to our 
Knowledge of the Embryo Sac in Phanerogams,” by H. M. 
Ward; “ The Extinot Land Tortoises of Mauritius and 
Rodrigues,” by A. C. Iladdon; “Greenland Crustacea 
collected by E. Whimper, and New 8pedes from the Arctic 
Expedition/' by E. J. Miers; “ Exhibition of Lichen*, 
Hepaticae, and Algae, with Remarks on Species,” by E. M. 
Holmes. 

Friday, Nov. 21, 8 pan. Royal Academy: « Anatomy,” VI., 
by J. Marshall. , „ 

8 p.m. Philological: “ On Portuguese Simple Sound*, 
oompared with those of Spanish, Italian, French, English, 
&c.,” by Prinoe L. L. Bonaparte ; “ English Etymologies 
correcting Some of Prof. Skeat’s,” I., by H. Niool. 

Saturday, Nov. 22, 3 p.m. Physical: “On a Retention- 
Image Photometer/’ by Dr. F. Guthrie. 


SCIENCE. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 

TJeber Sprache als Awsdruck nationaler Denk- 
weise. By C. Abel. (Berlin.) 

TJeber einige Grundzilge der lateinischen 
Wortstellung. By the same. (Berlin.) 

TJeber den Begriff der Liebe in einigen alien 
und neuen Sprachen. By the same. 

(Berlin.) 

Koptische TJntersuchungen. By the same. 
(Berlin.) 

Zur aggptischen Kritik. By the same. 
(Berlin.) 

Zur iigyptischen Etymologie. By the same. 
(Berlin.) 

Die englischen Verba des Befehls. By the 
same. (Berlin.) 

One of the earliest objects of scientific 
curiosity that attracted the attention of man 
was the nature and origin of the language he 
spoke. It seemed to him the direct gift of 
Heaven; so that the word he uttered was 
invested with divine attributes, and the aid of 
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the Muses was invoked to inspire his speech. 
As the centuries passed and the gods were 
withdrawn further and further from the earth 
whereon he dwelt, until, in the philosophy of 
Epicurus, they were banished to a world of 
their own, “ careless of mankind,” new ex¬ 
planations were found for the riddle of speech. 
Thinker after thinker essayed the task of 
probing language to its roots and revealing 
its inmost core and fibre; system after system 
deemed that it had solved the mystery; and 
yet the problem was ever presenting itself 
afresh, and the solution which appeared so 
triumphant to one generation failed to satisfy 
the next. It is only in our own age of science 
that language has been made at last to dis¬ 
close its secret, and that the comparative 
method has discovered the clue at which 
earlier enquirers only guessed. 

Language has a body and a soul—the 
inner meaning of words which clothes itself 
in articulate sounds. It is the embodiment 
of thought, however imperfect; take away 
the thought and we have a mere tissue of 
unmeaning cries, the gibberish which the 
Greeks heard from the barbarians whose 
tongues they did not understand. It is in 
the union of sound and sense that true 
language consists; until sense has been put 
into sounds there is no language. 

This is a truth which is unfortunately 
often forgotten, many philologists appearing 
to suppose that, when they have analysed the 
phonetic form of a word and traced it to 
some older one, they have done all that the 
science of language requires. No doubt it is 
to the discovery that all phonetic changes 
are regulated by striet law that modern lin¬ 
guistic science owes its origin; no doubt, too, 
the chief progress hitherto made in the 
scientific study of language has been upon 
the physiological rather than upon the 
psychological side of speech: but this ought 
not to blind us to the importance of a 
psychological investigation of the words we 
utter and the necessity of discovering the 
laws which regulate the development of ideas 
and significations. 

This is the task to which Dr. Abel has 
devoted himself and carried out in the series 
of works prefixed to this article. The student 
of comparative philology will welcome the 
presence of so honest and learned a labourer in 
a field which has been generally left to the 
poet or the untrained dilettante. Dr. Abel 
starts with the principle that a language is 
the spiritual expression of the people that has 
created it. It reflects their intellectual and 
moral life; it records the experiences and 
struggles through which its speakers have 
passed. No two peoples have the same his¬ 
tory, the same character; the ideas, therefore, 
which they group together must be different, 
must be of different intensity and have dif¬ 
ferent associations. The word “ love ” ex¬ 
presses a widely varying meaning to the 
Englishman, the German, and the Frenchman; 
and we have only to read the newspapers to 
see how differently understood is the idea of 
liberty among the modern nations of Europe. 

Bearing these facts in mind. Dr. Abel would 
group together in each language those words 
which denote connected or associated ideas, 
and thus form families of related meanings. 

“Take, for example,” he says, “the English¬ 


man’s notion of freedom ; then we must bring 
together the significations of words which mean 
free, unbound, independent, autonomous, &c., 
must examine them in reference to the way in 
which they complement or narrow one another, 
and finally must unite them in a general review 
which, by referring each shade of signification to 
its proper place, exhibits the whole idea ex¬ 
pressed by the group in a common picture.” 

In this manner it will be possible to follow 
1 the changes of meaning that words undergo, 
and discover the single germ or group of 
related germs out of which they have sprung. 

Such an investigation, however, must be 
aided by phonology. Nor can it dispense 
with the help of comparative grammar and 
syntax. The very essence of Dr. Abel’s 
method is the relation that words bear to 
each other, and the relation of words to each 
other in the sentence constitutes grammar. 

Dr. Abel has gone to the language of 
ancient Egypt for the illustration of his 
method and principles. Here we have a lan¬ 
guage whose continuous development can be 
traced on contemporaneous monuments for 
about 6,000 years; and here, therefore, if any¬ 
where, we ought to be able to watch the laws 
which have presided over the changes and 
the history of ideas. There can be nothing 
in Coptic which was not, at all events in the 
germ, in the old Egyptian of the hieroglyphs. 
As the language of the Christian Copts was 
the direct descendant of the language of the 
old empire, so, too, must the grammar, as well 
as the ideas and the forms that expressed them 
in Coptic, have been the direct descendants 
of those of the ancient language. It is in¬ 
conceivable that grammatical forms could 
have sprung up full grown in the Demotic of 
the Ptolemies or the Coptic of the fifth cen¬ 
tury ; and, if Egyptian scholars have not 
detected them on the early monuments, the 
fact must be due to the defects of the hiero¬ 
glyphic system of writing. 

Of more general interest than the develop¬ 
ment of grammatical forms is the development 
of ideas aud groups of ideas which Dr. Abel 
has endeavoured to point out for us in the 
Egyptian language. We are allowed an 
insight into the culture and life of the 
Egyptians at a time when the rest of the 
world was lying in an abyss of the darkest 
barbarism, and Egypt stood like a solitary 
pharos amid a night of profound darkness. 
And yet Egypt was never more civilised than 
at that remote period; its moral and intel¬ 
lectual life was complete; its bureaucratic 
government fully organised; its art more 
perfect than at any subsequent time. The 
whole thought of the people was stamped 
with a refined religion and morality which 
a scientific investigation of the vocabulary 
brings into clear relief. Later ages did no 
more than effect the natural development of 
the conceptions of the earlier one, sometimes, 
it might be, in a false direction. The child, 
we are told, is father to the man, and nowhere, 
according to Dr. Abel’s researches, is this 
more evident than in the history of Egyptian 
speech and the ideas which underlie it. Sense 
as well as sound has a history and laws of its 
own, and we wish all success to those who are 
labouring to ascertain them. 

A. H. Sauce. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Report of the Forty-ninth Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Sheffield in August 1879. 
(Murray.) The primary foot to be noted in 
connexion with this Beport is that it has 
appeared within three months of the meeting 
whose proceedings it records. Formerly six, 
and even nine, months used to elapse between 
the meeting and its Beport, and many of the 
communications lost muoh of their value by 
the delay. The Sheffield meeting was not 
marked by any specially notable re suits. The 
usual reports of committees were read, grants 
were voted, and new work for the ensuing y ear 
was sketched out and discussed. As far as 
numbers are concerned, the Sheffield meeting 
fell short of those of the last seventeen years, 
with the exception of Plymouth. While at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1863 the meeting was 
attended by 3,335 persons, only 1,404 were 
present last August at Sheffield. We trust that 
this does not point to any real lessening of 
interest in the advancement of science among 
the intelligent classes in this oountry. 

General Index to The Ibis. (Van Voorst.) The 
third series of volumes of The Ibis being com¬ 
pleted, Mr. 0. Salvin, as editor, has produced 
this complete Index of the eighteen volumes 
composing the entire work, from 1859 to 1876. 
The necessary funds for producing the Index 
were produced by the British Ornithologists’ 
Union, to whom Mr. Salvin made the offer to 
undertake the work in May 1878. It will thus 
be seen that he has allowed no time to be lost 
in the matter. All the specific and all the 
eneric names occurring in the series of The 
bis are given in the Index in alphabetical order , 
the generic names being added in brackets after 
the speoifio ones where these stand first. At the 
end of the book is a separate index to all the 
birds and eggs figured in the plates. The whole 
forms a volume of 431 pages. The thanks of 
all ornithologists and of zoologists generally are 
due to Mr. Salvin for having so efficiently and 
rapidly performed this laborious task, the whole 
of which has undergone careful revision at his 
own hands. We can well credit his remark that 
“ work like this is extremely monotonous.” Due 
thanks must also be offered to four ladies who 
have riven their help in the matter, namely, to 
Mrs. H. E. Strickland, Miss Salvin, Mrs. Howard 
Saunders, and Mrs. O. Salvin. The ornitholo¬ 
gists are much to be envied; we wish, indeed, 
that ladies could be found to make indexes to 
the very many other scientific books, especially 
German ones, over which we waste so much 
time turning over the pages in vain search. 
How greatly has the value of Gegenbaur’s 
Comparative Anatomy been enhanoea by the 
addition to it, in Prof. Lankester’s translation, of 
the index made by Mr. Bell. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 

Prof. W. E. Ayrton gave an admirable address 
to the workmen assembled in the Cowper 
Street Schools on November 1. The occasion 
was the inaugural meeting of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, and the subject of 
the address was “ The Improvements Science 
can effect in our Trades and in the Condition of 
our Workmen.” Convinced of the paramount 
importance of the British artisan receiving a 
more scientific education than has hitherto been 
considered neoessary for him, if he is to com¬ 
pete successfully with his Continental and 
American rivals, the City Companies have 
generously set aside a sum of more than fifteen 
thousand a year towards the furtherance of this 
education in London. It is intended to build 
a large central technical college, and a 
considerable sum of money has already 
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been subscribed for tbis purpose. But the City 
Companies have wisely determined not to wait 
for the completion of this building, but at onoe 
to set about carrying out their plans of in¬ 
struction. Courses of lectures on technical 
physics and chemistry have been entrusted to 
Profs. Ayrton and Armstrong. It would be 
difficult to find abler exponents of the practical 
applications of scientific principles, and we can¬ 
not doubt the success of their labours. We 
trust that means will be found in other large 
towns of carrying out schemes of technical 
education similar to that just inaugurated in 
London by the City Companies, so that England 
may be relieved of the stigma which now 
attaohes to it of being behind, not only Switzer¬ 
land and Gormany, but even Japan, in the 
scientific education it provides for its artisan 
classes. 

In his inaugural address Prof. Ayrton 
cautioned his hearers against the idea that the 
object of technical education is merely to gain a 
knowledge of facts, or to produce a given article 
of commerce at a cheaper rate; its object is 
rather the mental training which it ensures. 
A proof how much more important this is than 
the mere accumulation of facts may be seen 
from so many inventions having been due to 
minds which, although educated, had but a 
small knowledge of the special details of the 
science to which the invention belonged. The 
inventions of Mr. Bell and Mr. Edison were cited 
in illustration of this. The lecturer further 
urged the importance of a general knowledge of 
elementary principles to every man, whatever 
be his trade. 

On the whole, Prof. Ayrton’s address was 
extremely well adapted to his audience and to 
the object he had in view. 


PROP. CLERK MAXWELL. 

By the death of Prof. James Clerk Maxwell 
the University of Cambridge and the world of 
science have sustained an irreparable loss. He 
has been carried off in the prime of his powers, 
at a time when his work in the world, great as 
it has been, was only half done. He had just 
finished editing Cavendish’s Electrical Papers, 
and was engaged on the second edition of his 
Electricity and Magnetism, and on a small 
Elementary Treatise on Electricity, at the time of 
his death. This Elementary Electricity consists 
of his lecture-notes fully written out, and when 
published will probably exhibit by elementary 
reasoning the proof of theorems hitherto con¬ 
sidered to require the highest analytical methods, 
and thus form a companion volume to his 
Theory of Heat. The Electricity and Magnetism 
was undergoing considerable alteration at the 
author’s hands, large additions being made; at 
the same time, by the sacrifice of old matter, 
the author intended the book to retain its 
origins! size. 

James Clerk Maxwell, bom in 1831, was the 
only son of John Clerk Maxwell of Middlebie. 
His grandfather, Oapt. James Clork, was a 
cadet of the old Scotch family of Clerk of 
Penicuick, being a younger brother of Sir John 
Clerk of Penicuick. Capt. James Clerk had 
two sons and a daughter—the Eight Hon. Sir 
Georgo Clerk of Penicuick, Bart., and the above 
John Clerk Maxwell; the daughter, Isabella, 
married James Wedderburn, Solicitor-General 
of Scotland. Sir George Clork succeeded to the 
estate of Penicuick, and the younger brother, 
John, to the estate of Nether Corsock, part of 
the estate of Middlebie which had come into 
the family through marriage in a former 
generation with a Miss Maxwell, and John Clerk 
assumed the name of Maxwell on succeeding to 
the'property. John Clerk Maxwell was called to 
the Scotch bar, but never practised ; he lost his 


wife soon after his marriage, and lived a retired 
life, devoting himself to the care of his estates 
and the education of his son, James Clerk 
Maxwell. 

James Clerk Maxwell was educated at Edin¬ 
burgh Academy and Edinburgh University. He 
entered at Peterhouse in October 1850, but 
migrated after one term to Trinity; graduated in 
1854 as second wrangler, was bracketed Smith’s 
prizeman with Mr. Bouth, and was elected 
a Fellow of Trinity in 1855. At this time he 
wrote valuable papers in the Cambridge Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions on thetheoriesof 1 ‘ Elasticity” 
and the “ Flexure of Surfaces.” In 1856 he was 
made Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Marischal Colloge, Aberdeen, ahd in 1858 
married Miss Dewar, daughter of Principal 
Dewar. On the amalgamation of the colleges at 
Aberdeen, Maxwell’s professorship was sup¬ 
pressed, and in 1861 he moved to London on 
being elected Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in King’s College. While engaged on these 
duties he was nominated a member of the 
British Association Committee to report on 
electrical standards and units, and also under¬ 
took the experiments on the viscosity of air 
which obtained for him the Bumford medal 
and the honour of being elected F.B.S. 
in 1864. On the death of his father he 
resigned the professorship at King’s College 
and retired to his estate in Scotland, and de¬ 
voted himself to the improvement of the estate 
and the completion of the house begun by his 
father. He still prosecuted his mathematical 
and experimental studies, and appeared at 
Cambridge at intervals as Moderator and 
Examiner in the Mathematical Tripos in 1866 
and 1867, and again in 1869 and 1870. The 
papers set by Maxwell are models of what 
papers in the mathematical tripos should be; 
his extensive reading and acquaintance with 
all periodical scientific writings, native and 
foreign, enabled him to incorporate the latest 
progress in any subject into his questions, 
while his method of setting and illustrating 
well-known theorems was always interesting 
and suggestive. 

In 1871, in consequence of the introduction 
of several new subjects into the mathematical 
tripos, such as electricity and magnetism, for 
the teaching of which no provision had been 
made, and also in consequence of the munificent 
offer of the Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of 
the university, of a laboratory of experimental 
physios, the University of Cambridge de¬ 
termined to found a Professorship of Experi¬ 
mental Physics. At the time it was founded it 
was felt that no man in England could fill the 
post better than Maxwell, and yet for a long 
time after the advertisement of the foundation 
of the professorship had been issued no appli¬ 
cation was received from him; he was 
living in such retirement in the country 
that he did not know the professorship had 
been founded. On the opening of the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory, Maxwell delivered his inau- 

f ural lecture as Professor of Experimental 
hysics. Although never a popular elementary 
lecturer, he was remarkable for placing abstruse 
principles in a new light, and for illustrating 
his ideas with the wittiest and most suggestive 
comparisons. As head of the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Maxwell was a theorist who 
delegated the experimental verification of his 
theories to his subordinates, leaving himself 
free to follow out his theoretical speculations. 
At the same time, he could offer the most 
instructive and fertile suggestions as to the 
expedients and variations to be employed in 
the conduct of novel experiments. From his 
father he appears to have inherited a taste for 
practical mechanics; and while an under¬ 
graduate he constructed an enormous top, 
intended to illustrate the complicated theory 
of its motion, which was a formidable 


toy, and is reported to have got loose and 
smashed his furniture more than once. Various 
other philosophical toys that he had made for 
his friends or kept at home for the amusement 
of his guests illustrated the fertility of his 
genius. 

In 1871 the first edition of his Theory of Heat 
was published, a book in which the most abstract 
problems of thermo-dynamios, the conduction 
of heat, and the propagation of wave motion 
were treated in an elementary manner, after a 
suggestion of Bankine; this book has run 
through four editions, and has been translated 
into German, although a book in which the 
reasoning is so dose and abstruse that it seems 
only possible for those who have been 
taught originally on the old methods 
to fully understand and appreciate its merits. 
In 1873, his greatest work, Electricity and 
Magnetism, appeared, which it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to call the Principia of the nineteenth 
century. Maxwell, before writing the book, 
deliberately refused to read any mathematical 
treatises on the subject till he had mastered it 
from the experimental side and had read all 
Faraday’s Experimental Researches. Instead, 
therefore, of adopting the hypothetical fictions 
used by former mathematicians to explain the 
phenomena, he took Faraday’s ideas and lan¬ 
guage, and showed that Faraday’s theory of 
electrical action as a stress in the medium 
leads to the same results as the old hypotheses 
of electricity as the accumulation of an at¬ 
tractive and repulsive agent concentrated on 
the surfaces of conductors. This method of 
referring electrioal action to a stress in the 
dielectric appears most likely to be permanently 
adopted as the explanation of the theory, as by 
the application of Green’s theorem the old and 
new theories are at onoe placed in harmony and 
shown to be identical. 

On the introduction of the new subjects into 
the scheme of the mathematical tripos exami¬ 
nation in 1873, Maxwell was the first-appointed 
additional examiner entrusted with tno duty 
of representing the new subjects, and his papers 
have served as brilliant models to his successors, 
Sir William Thomson, Prof. Tait, and the rest. 

The wonderful little book published by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Know¬ 
ledge, called Matter and Motion, has already 
had a powerful effect on the teaching of 
dynamics. In the Frefaoe the author says 
sarcastically, bearing in mind most of the 
text-books of the day:— 

“Physical science, which up to the end of the 
eighteenth century had been fully occupied in 
forming a conception of natural phenomena as 
the result of forces acting between one body and 
another, has now fairly entered on the next stage 
of progress,” Ac. 

This is a book which should be taught by heart 
in every school as a catechism, leaving the com¬ 
plete understanding of its meaning to come in 
future time, and using it as a safeguard against 
the heresies of dynamical science whioh are so 
difficult to eradicate. These three books, The 
Theory of Heat, Electricity and Magnetism, and 
Matter and Motion, are the three formal treatises 
published by Prof. Maxwell; but besides these, 
scattered about in the scientific periodicals, are 
innumerable papers by him of the highest 
interest, an accurate index of whioh it would 
be difficult to make. In addition to being a 
man universally known on the Continent as 
well as at home as the highest authority on his 
own subjects, Prof. Maxwell was a man of 
extraordinarily varied reading, and, in company, 
of the most brilliant and humorous conversa¬ 
tion. His verses and epigrams which have 
been published in various magazines or circu¬ 
lated among his friends are well known, and 
deserve separate publication. He always kept 
his mind fresh and unprejudiced, ready to receive 
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sew impressions, and many men now recognised 
as scientific authorities in Europe and America 
will acknowledge that they first received sym¬ 
pathy, encouragement, and appreciation in their 
work from Maxwell. A. G. Green mu-. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Cuvier and other commentators on the Historia 
AnimaUum have ascribed two serious errors of 
observation to Aristotle in his account of the 
anatomy of the heart and lungs. He is said, in 
the first place, to have noticed only three, 
instead of four, cavities in the heart of man and 
the higher animals ; secondly, to have taught 
that the windpipe is prolonged as far as the 
heart, to which it conveys air. In Nature for 
November 6 there is a very complete and 
ingenious vindication of the Greek philosopher 
from the pen of Prof. Huxley. As regards the 
heart, it is shown that Aristotle’s observing 
powers were not at fault, though he expressed 
what he saw in terms different from those we 
use. He inspected the chest in animals killed 
by suffocation, in whom the right auricle does 
not present itself as a portion of the heart, but 
as a sort of sinus or dilatation interposed 
between the superior and inferior cavae, and 
apparently belonging to the “great vein.” 
Excluding the right auricle, therefore, as part 
of the venous system, there remain the two 
ventrioles and the left auricle—the three cavities 
he mentions. As regards the communication 
of the windpipe with the heart, it is Cuvier, not 
Aristotle, who is mistaken. The latter does 
not make the statement ascribed to him. On 
the contrary, ho clearly describes the bifurcation 
of the traohea into the great bronchi, and Prof. 
Huxley further interprets his words to mean 
that 

“the air taken into the lnngs passes from the 
finest ramifications of the bronchial tubes into the 
corresponding branches of the pulmonary blood¬ 
vessels, not through openings, bat by transudation, 
or, as we should nowadays say, diffusion through 
the thin partitions formed by the applied coats of 
the two sets of canals.” 

This is certainly a striking anticipation of the 
truth concerning the relation between the 
respiratory and the circulatory functions. On 
the general question of Aristotle’s significance 
as an original worker in biology Prof. Huxley 
assumes a position intermediate between the 
exaggerated reverence of Cuvier and the some¬ 
what depreciatory tone of Mr. G. H. Lewes. In 
order to account for the curious way in which 
accurate observations and acute generalisations 
are mixed up in the Historia Animalium with 
statements “which are not so much to be oalled 
errors as stupidities,” he propounds a novel 
theory. If the original MS. of the work were 
notes of lectures taken by some of Aristotle’s 
students “ the interspersion of a foundation of 
general and sometimes minute accuracy with 
patches of transcendent blundering would be 
perfectly intelligible.” 

The Relations between the Thermo-Electric 
Properties, Specific Resistance, and Hardness of 
Steel. —Dr. C. Barns has made some elaborate 
experiments on the relations in question, an 
account of which is given in the Phil. Mag. 
(November 1879). Thin rods only are employed. 
Given a soft rod and one of any degree of hard¬ 
ness, he takes as a measure of the hardness of 
the harder bar, the limiting value of the ratio 
of the electro-motive force of a thermo element 
formed of the two bars to the corresponding 
difference of temperature when the latter con¬ 
verges towards zero. To this ratio is applied the 
term thermo-electric hardness. The following are 
among the results derived:—(1) lie thermo¬ 
electric position of steel progresses continuously 
with its degree of hardness, or, in other words, 
thermo-electrio and mechanical hardness are 


direct functions one of another. (2) In the 
case of two steel rods differently annealed, the 
thermo current always passes from the less to 
the more annealed through the warm junction. 
With regard to specific resistance, the following 
inferences are drawn(1) The speoific resist¬ 
ance uf steel increases continuously with its 
mechanical hardness. (21 Bods, like-annealed, 
differ but slightly; glass-hard rods considerably 
with respect to their speoific resistance. 

The Granite of Brazil Wood. —As an illustra¬ 
tion of the value of the microscope in geological 
enquiries, attention may be called to a paper by 
Mr. 8. Allport, which forms the opening article 
in the current number of the Geological Maga¬ 
zine. On examining a section of the so-called 
gneiss which occurs at Brazil Wood in Cham- 
wood Forest, Mr. Allport has found that this 
rock is a clay-slate highly altered by contact 
with a mass of granite. The granite is there¬ 
fore in this case an intrusive rock which has 
burst through and altered the sedimentary 
strata. Similar rocks occur on the skirts of 
some of the bosses of Cornish granite which 
have penetrated the kill as or Devonian clay- 
slate. It is difficult to find a good name for 
these altered slates: the rock of Brazil Wood is 
neither a true mica-schist nor a true gneiss, but 
may be provisionally termed a micaceous schist. 

On a New Standard of Light. —The standard 
of light at present in use in this country is 
the standard oandle, whioh is a sperm candle 
weighing one-sixth of a pound; and the unit of 
light is defined as that light which the said 
candle emits when burning steadily at the rate 
of 120 grains an hour. In France the Caroel 
burner, equal to about ten standard candles, is 
the standard in use. Mr. L. Schwendler (Phil. 
Mag., November 1879) shows that both these are 
ill adapted to form the units of light intensities, 
and unsatisfactory on many grounds. He pro¬ 
poses instead to produce a standard by the 
heating effect a constant galvanic current has in 
passing through a strip of platinum of given mass 
and dimensions. Mr. Schwendler showed by 
means of such a standard that the illuminating 
power of the so-called standard candle varied from 
17'6 to 72 per cent, during an interval of twenty- 
four minutes. The advantagesdaimed for the new 
standard are :—The light is perfectly constant 
if the current be kept constant; it allows a cor¬ 
rection to be made for the variation of the current 
if this variation is known; it can be reproduced 
accurately everywhere if ordinary precautions 
be taken to secure pure platinum; its magnitude 
can be altered to any extent to suit certain 
practical purposes; it does not alter of itself 
either in size, intensity, or position, and, there¬ 
fore, by it most accurate photometric measure¬ 
ments can be made. With regard to electric 
lighting, the author expresses the opinion that 
light bv incandescence will not be able to com¬ 
pete with light by disintegration (electric arc), 
for that light by incandescence is scarcely any 
cheaper than light by combustion. 

On November 12, the day of the opposition of 
Mars, the earth and moon passed so near the 
line between Mars and the Sun that, if observed 
from Mars, they would have appeared to cross the 
Sun’s disc, or there was a transit of the Earth 
and Moon'analogous to the transits of Venus seen 
from the Earth. The transit of the Moon lasted 
from 1 h. 49 m. to 9h. 46 m., that of the Earth 
from 4h. 16 m. to 12 h. 0 m. Greenwich mean 
time. The last transit of the kind occurred in 
November 1800, and the next one will take 
place in May 1905. 

The discoveiy of minor planets goes on with 
increasing rapidity. No. 202, discovered by 
Prof. Peters, at Clinton, New York, on Sep¬ 
tember 11, has been called “Chryseis.” No. 
203, likewise discovered by Peters on September 
25, the eighteenth centenary of the destruction 
of Pompeii, has in consequence received ihe 
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name of “Pompeii.” During October five 
more planets have been added to the long list— 
No. 204 on October 8 and No. 205 on October 
13, by Palisa at Pola; No. 206 on October 15 
by Peters; and No. 207 on October 17 and No. 
208 on October 21 again by Palisa. Prof. 
Watson has named three of his planets of 1877, 
No. 174 “ Phaedra,” No. 175 “ Andromache,” 
and No. 179 “ Olytemnestra.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
(Archaeological Institute. — Thursday, Nov. 6.) 
The Bev. C. W. Bingham in the Chair. — In opening 
the first meeting of a new session the Chairman 
spoke of the great archaeological success of the late 
meeting of the Institute at Taunton, and the cordial 
reception that the members had received from the 
antiquaries of Somerset.—Mr. W. Burges read a 
paper on the Reliquary at Orvieto, describing 
the occurrence which led to the institution of the 
festival of Corpus Christi, the rebuilding of the 
cathedral of Orvieto in the latter part of the 
thirteenth oentury, and the subsequent construc¬ 
tion in 1338 of the magnificent Bilver reliquary in 
question for the reception of the Corporal upon 
which fell the three drops of blood whioh miracu¬ 
lously issued from the wafer in the church of 
St. Christina at Bolsena, near Orvieto, in 1263. 
Concerning the execution of the remarkable enamels 
which decorate this reliquary there has long been 
much doubt, owing to a blunder of Agincourt in 
bis History of Art, thiB author having stated that 
the subjects in the enamels are “peints sur fond 
d’4mail. To this doubt was added much mystery, 
for the reliquary was only exhibited twice in the year, 
and, being kept under four keys, in the hands of 
different functionaries, such enquirers as Sommeran, 
Labarte, and Duran were, from various causes, 
unable to solve the question. By a fortunate 
chance Mr. Burges was enabled in April last to 
examine these very elaborate enamels, and to 
satisfy himself that they were executed in the 
ordinary manner as described by Cellini, and not 
after the fashion of late enamel work as stated by 
Agincourt.—The Rev. R. Beilis read a paper on 
some mural paintings lately discovered m the 
ohurch of St. Clement, Jersey, and exhibited full- 
size tracings and drawings of them. In connexion 
with the subject of Lee trois v\fs et lee trois marts is 
thejfollowing inscription:— 

“ Helas saincte Marie et quesse 
Ces troys morsqui t5s cy hldeulx 
M’ont fait me plre en gde trftease 
De les vays ainxi piteulx.” 

—Mr. W. A. Sanford exhibited a bronze torqne, a 
bracelet, a double-looped and double socketted 
celt, and a looped celt, found in the parish of West 
Buokland, Somerset. Mr. T. Marlow sent an 
illuminated pedigree of the family of Mereland, 
anciently of Orcnardleigh, Somerset. Mr. W. D. 
Jeremy sent some embroidery in beadwork, re¬ 
presenting Charles H. and his Queen. Mr. Buckley 
exhibited three chasubles and a dalmatic. Capt. 
E. Hoare sent a fragmentary MS. in pencil of the 
period of the Irish civil wars. 

FINE ART. 

ART books. 

The Frithiof-Saga ; or. Lay of Frithiof. Trans¬ 
lated, in the original metres, from the Swedish 
of Esias Tegndr by the Rev. W. L. Blaokley. 
With illustrations by A. Malmstrom. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) Among the innumerable 
translations into English of Tegndr’s great 
romance, Mr. Blackley’s ranks high, and we do 
not doubt that in this very handsome reprint 
it will widen the oirole of its readers. The 
Frithiof-Saga has yet to find a translator who 
will give to its varied cadences the richness and 
originality of Tegndr’s verse; in the section 
called “King Ring ” Mr. Blackley is particularly 
unfortunate in ms attempt to reproduce the 
elastic measure of the original. We are, 
however, chiefly concerned here with the 
illustrations, which are from the hand of the 
distinguished Swedish painter, Prof. Malmstrom. 
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They are of special antiquarian interest, full 
of vigour and delicacy, and calculated to add 
much to the value of the poem in the eyes of 
an English reader. Among those which we 

S refer, we must not omit to mention the fine 
esign of Frithiof playing chess with Bjorm, 
where Hilding enters with his appeal from the 
sons of Bele; or the wild and spirited drawing 
of King Bing setting out for war upon the 
flashing waters of the fjord. 

Messrs. Griffith and Fabran have sent us 
an entertaining volumo, The Favourite Picture 
Book, compiled anew by Unde Charlie. It is, 
of course, a patch-work of many styles in 
illustration ana composition, but we can re¬ 
commend it as an attractive and useful addition 
to*a nursery of small children. Instruction 
and amusement, both of the good old-fashioned 
kind, are pleasantly mingled, and most of the 
illustrations are old friends that we are very 
glad to see again. 

The Babes in the Wood. The Mad Dog. 
(Boutledge and Sons.) The illustrated books 
for ohildren—Christmas books of the less costly 
sort—may not this year, either in number or 
quality, bis quite as remarkable as a twelvemonth 
ago, but in publishing the two new nursery books 
with Mr. Caldecott’s pictures Messrs. Boutledge 
have done us a service. It is in things of this 
kind that Mr. Caldecott is most completely at 
home, for here he has not only got to chronicle 
in a picturesque way what he has observed; 
here he gains opportunity for the full employ¬ 
ment of invention and humour. Nay, indeed, 
in the Babes in the Wood he shows himself 
capable of a naive pathos. But we will first 
attend to The Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 
The elegy itself has in it the gentle humour in 
which The Vicar of Wakefield abounds. But it 
is anything but rich in subjects for illustration. 
The story is brief, the suggestions few. And 
to make it suffice for all his purposes and give 
us something like a score of illustrations, Mr. 
Caldecott has had something of a struggle. We 
suppose it was the admitted humour and excel¬ 
lence of the artist in the matter of animal 
drawing, and especially of dog drawing, that 
led to the selection of Dr. Goldsmith’s elegy. 
But that was hardly reason enough. More¬ 
over, we may be allowed to tire a little of the 
perpetual presentation, however adroit, of that 
“ cur of low degree ” on which the artist 
concentrates his energy. An artist generally 
so sensible of the beauties of form as 
well as of the revelations of facial expres¬ 
sion might give us, for a change, some 
nobler or more engaging beast—the dog of 

f en tie life, the dog of Velasquez or the dog of 
_ letsu, instead of the dog of Bill Sykes. But 
indeed he has done that in the frontispiece, 
where a discreet company of afflicted spaniels 
follow with subdued mien the stretcher on 
which is carried to the grave all that is mortal 
of their departed brother. The book, though it 
affords so little scope for illustration, is full of 
the life and bustle which Mr. Caldecott is fond 
of giving. Commotion is one of the notes of 
his art. See the extraordinary picture of “The 
Wondering Neighbours Ban.” And there is 
the old wealth of facial expression. Take the 
mobile face of the godly man of Islington alone 
—the here of the poem—now smirkingly self- 
satisfied, now pious and demure, now a prey to 
terror undreamt of, now 'radiant, now com¬ 
passionate. No one can complain that Mr. 
Caldecott is inexpressive: rather he permits 
himself to overpass the limits of habitual 
expression. He draws emotion at its crest— 
where it is hiding nothing and has nothing to 
hide. But The Mad Dog, with its union of all 
piquant qualities, its clever little bits of social 
observation, as where the old house-ridden 
woman watches cheerily from the window, after 
the last good-bye, the church-going m an and 


daughters three — The Mad Dog, we say, 
with its union of all piquant qualities, is 
vet less excellent than The Babes in the Wood. 
To begin with, there is the plaintive and 
delightful storv, which has nothing tame in it 
except its ending. There is the occasion which 
that presents for the portrayal of the most naive 
childhood, in its happiest and most pathetic 
looks and gestures. On to the pages Mr. Calde¬ 
cott has brought the grace of youth and the 
comic wisdom of toothless age. Take, for 
example, the first two pages—one of them the 
coloured frontispiece, with the kindly big-wigs 
of the profession of medicine peering curiously 
at tongue and feeling pulse of those “ sore 
sioke and like to dye,” and the other the out¬ 
line drawing in brown ink of the earlier time 
when papa and mamma were stout and strong 
and the ohildren crowed over their porridge. 
And then, just over-leaf, the delicious abandon¬ 
ment of the happy young woman—her posture 
of satisfied grace. Further, the fussily anxious 
visage of one of the witnesses to the will which 
the sick man is executing. Then the pathos of 
the embrace of father and daughter, mother and 
little son. Again, the admirable spacing of the 
design that shows the big bedroom, with its 
scene at the bedside, its breadth of floor, its 
comely buffet, chairs, and panelled wall, and 
the solicitude of friends outside, for whom the 
door is ever so slightly opened. Such a book 
as this—and we nave not exhausted half its 
excellence of significant detail—is a boon to the 
best parlour as well as to the nursery. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Many persons will be glad to see gathered 
together, in the rooms of the house numbered 
168 New Bond Street, the works of so pains¬ 
taking and sincere an artist as Mr. Edwin 
Edwards, who died last September, and whose 
long list of patient labours ought by no means 
to be forgotten. It is true that Mr. Edwards, in 
nearly everything he did, fell short of perfec¬ 
tion ; but, on the one hand, he was always 
striving to overcome his deficiencies of technical 
skill and of inborn power, and on the’other he 
was doubtless guided in the manner of art that 
he produced by opinions—creeds, we might 
almost say—formed deliberately and very defi¬ 
nitely held. We are greatly afraid that some¬ 
thing in his creed as an artist, as well as some 
deficiency in his artistic endowment, was the 
cause that produced that work of his with which 
those who are keenly alive to beauty in art 
must find themselves least in sympathy. He 
seems to have been a particularly uncompromis¬ 
ing realist, allowing no element of borrowed 
grace—no element, we should almost say, of 
legitimate composition—to be introduced into 
work which prided itself in the main on 
being a faithful record of fact. If that was 
really Edwin Edwards’s theory—if it was dis¬ 
regard for the needful graces of composition 
and arrangement, and for the needful use of 
selection and rejection, that made profoundly 
unpicturesque so much of his work—we oau 
only hold the theory to have been a mistaken 
one, and one that was simply bound to limit 
and mar the achievements of his own art. But 
something of what is amiss iu the pictures— 
most of them landscapes—now visible in Bond 
Street arose, most probably, from a defective 
sense of colour, so that the infinite delicacies of 
hue which most of us obsorve in nature are 
nowhere—or hardly anywhere—upon his can¬ 
vases. But these qualifications made, there 
remains the fact that the work of Edwin Edwards 
was invariably sincere, manly, and thorough. 
His etchings, it is likely, were sometimes pushed 
to a point of completion beyond the province of 
pure etching. We like him best in the sketches 
of quaint or graceful details serving for the 
adornment of those old English inns for which 


he had so hearty a love; and we find him, on 
the whole, least satisfactory where he has 
built up with patient care elaborate repre¬ 
sentations which aim at reproducing all the 
facts before him. The published put of his 
etchings of old inns presents his talent under 
the most sympathetic aspect. These etohinga 
should undoubtedly be secured by the public 
while they may, for they form a delightful and 
a comely record of some of the most characteristic 
things in England. Moreover, most of these 
quaint places are surely doomed. Some of them 
are even now passing away. We need not 
insist further. The memorial exhibition now 
held in Bond Street to keep in popular remem¬ 
brance a man who was rightly liked by troops 
of friends is extremely worthy of a visit, and 
Buch objections as we have made to the art there 
displayed are urged only because the theory on 
which much of that art was executed seems to 
us to have been a wrong one. But on this point 
many will legitimately differ from us. This is 
a day in which uncompromising realism finds 
favour with many minds. To us its habitual 
adoption seems to tend to curtail the provinoe of 
art. But it has its own plaoe beyond a doubt. 

The Russian artists resident in Paris, wishing 
to take the opportunity of the visit of their 
Hereditary Grand Duke to that capital to show 
him theprogress that has been made by Russian 
art in France withiu the last few years, have 
suddenly organised an exhibition of their works 
—so suddenly, indeed, that the whole arrange¬ 
ments are stated to have been carried out in the 
short space of twenty-four hours by the Soci^td 
d’Encouragement Mutual et de Bienfaisance des 
Artistes russes & Paris. M. Ephrussi gives a 
short notioe of some of the principal pictures 
exhibited in the Ghronique des Arts of this week, 
and we shall no doubt hear more about them. 
The exhibition is held at 18 Bue de Tilsitt, and 
contains about forty eil paintings, as many in 
water-colour, and some works in painted 
ceramic. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Society for the Protection of Anoient 
Buildings are doing well in organising a public 
protest against the threatened destruction of the 
west front of St. Mark’s, Venice. Whether 
taken in its historical or its artistio aspeot, 
there is no building in the world which it can 
less afford to lose than St. Mark’s. It is not 
simply the best; it is the only example of its 
kina, and of the exterior the “restorations” of 
the last fifteen years have left nothing old but the 
west front. There are some buildings which might 
survive the process of taking down and setting 
up again without loss of identity; but to one 
which, like St. Mark’s, owes its character to 
frail surface ornament and the hues which time 
has ripened into beauty, it will be utter and 
complete destruction; and the best reproduction 
will be but a tame and spiritless model, and 
have less historical value than a good archi¬ 
tectural drawing. If the state of the building 
be really dangerous it is surely possible to make 
it safe by some process other than demolition. 
But we believe it is not dangerous. There are 
serious settlements, but, unless we mistake, 
they are all old ones, and the fabrio is now as 
sound as it has been for centuries. 

The Year's Art is the title of a new hand¬ 
book which will be published early in December 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Go. To artists and 
collectors it should prove of great value, con¬ 
taining for the former a summary of all the 
exhibitions and schools of art existing through¬ 
out the country, with the regulations for admis¬ 
sion, besides a directory of those who have 
exhibited at the principal galleries. The col¬ 
lector will find in it lists of all art publications 
which have appeared during the year, including 
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engravings, etchings, and books on art, and of 
the prinoipal art sales, with the prices obtained. 
Information will also be given upon State aid to 
art, the national collections, art societies, and 
legal decisions affecting art. The work will be 
edited by Mr. Marcos B. Huish. 

An interesting discovery was made on 
October 6 about four miles and a-half from 
Gaza, by an Arab who was quarrying stone. He 
there found a colossal marble statue of a man, 
measuring three feet from the top of the head 
to the extremity of the beard, twenty-seven 
inches from ear to ear, thirteen inches and a- 
half from the top of the forehead to the mouth, 
fifty-four inches from one shoulder to the other, 
eighty-one inohes from the crown of the head 
to the waist, and fifty-four inches round the 
neck, the whole height of the figure being fifteen 
feet. The hair hangs in ringlets upon the 
shoulders and the beard is long. The right arm 
is broken in half, and the left is crossed over the 
breast to the right shoulder, where the hand is 
hidden by the folds of a oloth. There is no in¬ 
scription on either statue or pedestal, the latter 
being a hugo block, carved in one piece with 
the figure. The statue was discovered in a re- 
oumbent position, buried in the sand on the 
summit of a hill near the sea. The Pasha of 
Jerusalem has placed a guard about it to protect 
it from injury on the part of the ignorant 
natives. 

In preparing his catalogue of the Italian MSS. 
in Florence, Prof. Bartoli has found a curious 
illumination of the legend of I tre Vivi e i tre 
Marti in Codex II., i., 122. As the codex has 
been proved to be of the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century, the illumination is anterior to 
Orcagna’s famous fresco in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa treating of the same subject. In this we 
see three splendidly attired horsomen—two 
wearing crowns—reining in their horses at the 
edge of three open sepulchres, which show 
corpses in different stages of corruption. St. 
Macarius, in hermit’s robes, is pointing to the 
three dead bodies. He is standing near the door 
of a little church in the midst of a forest, and 
the whole treatment resembles that of Orcagna, 
save that the horror of the spectators is less 
violently expressed. Prof. Bartoli has had a 
photograph taken of the illumination, and issues 
it with the first number of his catalogue. 
Although St. Macarius is the prinoipal personage 
of the legend, as given in a Latin poem of the 
thirteenth century quoted by Douce, and re¬ 
presented in the frescoes in the Oimetiere des 
Innocents in Paris, as well as in many old devo¬ 
tional books, he is entirely omitted in versions 
of later date, and would seem to have faded 
from the allegory together with the monastic 
spirit which first gave it birth. The Maglia- 
becchiana codex is a Libro di Laudi originally 
belonging to the Compagnia dello Spirito Santo, 
which held its meetings in the church of the 
Augustinian friars in Florence. 

The old church of San Salvatore in Venice 
bas been re-opened this autumn after ten years 
and eight months spent in restoring it. This 
church contains two works by Titian—the great 
altar-piece of the Transfiguration and an Annun¬ 
ciation, both works of his later years—as well as 
several other noteworthy pictures of the Vene¬ 
tian school. We have not heard how the re¬ 
storations have been accomplished, but that 
they must have been very “ thorough ” seems 
indicated by the time they have been in hand. 
An examination of the work accomplished here 
might perhaps afford some indication of what is 
intended at St. Mark’s. 

Abbondio Sanoioroio, the sculptor of the 
chanot on tho Simplon Triumphal Arch and 
of the Castor and Pollux at the entrance of 
the Turin Boyal Palace, has just died at Milan 
at the age of eighty-ono. The son of a car¬ 


penter, he had a passion for sculpture, and at 
the age of twenty-eight he undertook tho former 
work, which occupied six years. 

The Government of Italy are at last exerting 
themselves in a really vigorous manner for 
the protection and preservation of some of 
their ancient monuments. This may be some¬ 
what like shutting the stable-door after the 
steed is stolen, but, while we are hearing bo 
much in England of the Vandalism that is being 
carried on in Italy, it is only fair also to recognise 
the efforts that are being made to prevent 
it. The appointment of the learned Father 
Luigi Tosti as superintendent-general of 
sacred edifices will no doubt be of service, for 
special instructions have been transmitted to 
all the prefects and superintendents of such 
buildings to give the reverend father every 
needful aid and support in the execution of his 
work, and to place themselves at his disposal 
for the carrying out of the important objects he 
has in view. The Government have also under¬ 
taken to aid in various works of restoration 
which entail a great expense. For instance, the 
Gazzetta d’ Italia mentions that after the neces¬ 
sary arrangements had been made for the works 
of restoration in the Church of St. Emilianus 
of Trevi, works which necessitated the removal 
of the great altar by Maestro Bocoo di Vicenza, 
the Minister of Public Instruction determined 
that the Government should bear part of the 
expense, so as to provide against any damage 
being done to such an important mediaeval 
monument. The Government have also offered 
to assist in mending the roof of the Church of 
the Redeemer at Venice, which is now in a very 
dangerous condition. The Minister of Public 
Instruction has had plans prepared, and an 
estimate drawn up of the cost of this under¬ 
taking. The estimate amounts to 8,051.20 lire, 
out of which the Government will advance 
5,552.20 lire. The repair of the fresoo of the 
Adoration of the Magi, by Fra Angelico, in the 
Convent of San Marco, winch is now in a deplor¬ 
able condition, will also, it is stated, be 
undertaken by the Government. Such ser¬ 
vices as these should not be forgotten amid the 
outcry that has been raised against Italian 
destructiveness. Possibly foreign comment may 
have produced some effect, and have awakened 
modern Italy to the consciousness of the re- | 
sponsibility that devolves upon her as the 
guardian of the great artistio heritage she has 
received from the past. 

The General Direction of Museums and 
Excavations in Italy have for some time past 
been occupied in preparing a history of Italian 
museums under the editorship of Cominendatore 
Fiorelli. 

Gabriel Max has just finished a new picture, 
Suleika, which is quite different in character 
from his usual work. Here all is healthy, sunny, 
defined. The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung 
attributes this change to the influence of Alma- 
Tadema’s picture, A Question. 

The new number of the Sunday Review con¬ 
tains an interesting paper by Mrs. William E. 
A. Axon, describing the experiences of the first 
free Sunday at the Royal Manchester Institution. 
The excellent collection of pictures now to be 
seen there was visited by 4,500 persons, mostly 
of the working class, and it is believed that an 
equal number were unable to gain admission. 
Mis. Axon testifies to the orderly conduct of the 
visitors, and to the interest which they displayed 
in the paintings and other works of art to be 
seen. The experience of the first Sunday has 
been confirmed by that of the second and third, 
for over 13,000 persons have passed through the 
turnstiles in perfect order and without the 
slightest damage to any of the valuable contents 
of the building. 

M. Bonnat will contribute a portrait of 
M. Grdvy to the Salon of 1880. 


In the Portfolio this month the contemporary 
artist illustrated is the German horse-painter, 
Adolph Sohreyer, whose picture of WaUachian 
Posting is carefully etohed by William Unger. 
We have also afforded us another of Mr. J. W. 
Inchbold’s suggestive renderings of architec¬ 
tural effects in Westminster Abbey, and a fine 
Amand-Durand reproduction of Durer’s Pro¬ 
digal Son. The action of idiosyncrasy on the 
fine arts is the subject dealt with bv Mr. 
Hamerton in his “Notes on Aesthetics." He 
points out that critics as well as artists have 
their idiosynoracies—that is, “ they see some 
qualities and are blind to others, just like the 
most impulsive aud impressionable artists.” 
Both art and criticism would in truth be very 
tame and dull if this seasoning of individuality 
were left out. The only other article in the 
number calling for remark is a description of 
art-life in Belgium by Mr. Thomas John Lucas, 
who studied, he tells us, for some time in a 
renowned school at Antwerp, and gives an 
interesting account of his experiences there and 
the mode of teaching practised. 

The chief feature in the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst this month is a careful etching 
by Krauskopf from Prof. Loefftz’s painting called 
Geiz und Liebe (“Avarice and Love”), shown 
at the Munich International Exhibition last 
summer. The rich effects of this picture in 
light and shade, as well as the contrasted ex¬ 
pressions of the group, are well rendered. Tho 
same work is reproduced also by engraving in 
tho Magazine of Art for this month; but hore 
the joyous expression of the girl’s face is 
changed into something like a leer. The artiolos 
of the number consist of a short sketch of tho 
history of tho Bargello at Florence, and a 
description of tho National Museum which this 
mediaeval palace now contains; an architectural 
study of the Academy of Sciences at Athens, 
which has just been built after classical models 
by Thoophil Hansen, of Vienna ; a notice of the 
Art and Industrial Exhibition at Leipzig; and 
a short account by Prof. Bergau of the old 
Niirnberg bronze-founders, Labenwolf and 
Wurzelbauer, who oast so many of the beautiful 
Brunnen for whioh Niirnberg was oelebrated in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The Magazine of Art is really a perfect 
wonder in the way of cheapness. It begins a 
new volume this month with enlargement of 
size, giving forty pages of bright and pleasantly 
instructive letterpress, enlivened by no fewer 
than thirty-four illustrations, most of them 
very good examples of modern engraving. Suoh 
a magazine must really be a boon in homes 
where a love of art is cultivated, but which are 
not ablo to afford the luxury of tho more ex¬ 
pensive art journals. We are glad, but not 
surprised, to hear of the success it has met 
with. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts has not much of 
value in the way of illustration this month, 
with the exception of an original etching by 
our late English artist, Edwin Edwards, whioh 
accompanies a highly appreciative article by M. 
Duranty. Obituary notioes are also given of 
Viollet-le-Duo and “Cham,” the two dis¬ 
tinguished but strikingly opposed artists whom 
Franco has lately had to mourn. Beside these 
articles, M. Lefort continues his history of 
Velasquez ; M. Ephrussi describes a collection 
of china, &o., now in the Louvre, but once in 
the possession of Queen Marie-Antoinette, and 
publishes documents concerning it; a history 
of the porcelain manufactory of Buen Retiro is 
translated from the Spanish ; the late Munich 
Exhibition is noticed by M. Duranty; and 
another chapter is given of the interminable 
journal of the Cavalier Bernini. 

The municipal authorities of Neuch&tel are 
debating about the locality of the new museum 
for their collection of paintings. The citizens 
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are determined to spare no cost in erecting a 
■worthy building for the works of their own 
Neuch&tel painters—Leopold Robert, Calame, 
Charles and Edward Qirardet, Maximili a n de 
Meuron, and Forster. 


MUSIC. 

Frederic Chopin: his Life, Letters, and 
Works. By Moritz Karasowski. Trans¬ 
lated by Emily Hill. (William Beeves.) 

Until the publication of M. Karasowski’s 
biography (Dresden, 1877) much error and 
misconception prevailed regarding the per¬ 
sonal history of Chopin. Even the date of 
his birth is wrongly given, not only in literary 
works, but on his tombstone. He was bom 
in 1809, not 1810, and may therefore claim 
closer relationship with Mendelssohn than 
with Schumann in respect to age. Another 
delusion overthrown by the present author is 
the oft-alleged delicacy of his health through¬ 
out his comparatively brief career. Chopin 
has been surrounded by his admirers, false 
and true, with a halo of sickly sentimentalism 
the object of which it is not easy to discover, 
except, perhaps, in the instance of George 
Sand, who naturally sought to excuse her own 
fickleness by representing her quondam lover 
as a languid idealist, interesting at the outset, 
but monotonous and tiresome. The exposure 
of misrepresentation, whether wilful or acci-' 
dental, does not, however, constitute the whole 
of our indebtedness to M. Karasowski. There 
was need of a simple and straightforward 
biography of Chopin, for the work of Liszt, 
Frederic Chopin,is nothing better than aclever 
rhapsody, dictated, i t must be supposed, by heart¬ 
felt admiration for the man, but almost valueless 
from an historical point of view. The lament¬ 
able destruction of a large portion of the 
Paris correspondence during the Polish in¬ 
surrection in 1863 deprived M. Karasowski 
of much valuable material; but there is this 
consolation, that Chopin’s life in Paris was 
singularly uneventful, the George Saud 
episode and the visit to England in 1849 
alone disturbing the tranquil monotony of his 
existence. The interest of this volume is 
much enhanced by the writer’s charm of 
style. While every excess of word-painting 
is avoided, and any tendency to rhodomontade 
carefully suppressed, the book is the reverse 
of dry reading. M. Karasowski’s estimate of 
Chopin’s character is generous, but strictly 
just, and his remarks on the value of his 
music are noteworthy for sound discrimina¬ 
tion. Within the limited range of his field 
of labour, the Polish musician possessed as 
distinct an individuality as any of the great 
masters. He was a tone-poet in the true 
sense of that much-abused term. And yet 
his style is one that it is worse than useless lor 
other composers to imitate, many excellent 
musicians having wrought injury to them¬ 
selves and their art in the attempt. Before 
closing, we may point out a lew slips which 
need correction in a second edition of the 
work. Musicians will be surprised to learn 
that Fidelio was only performed once in 
Vienna on its production in 1806 ; and anti¬ 
quaries will scarcely aecept the statement 
that Henry Carey wrote “ God Save the 
King.” Auber’s La Muette is termed “ The 
Mutes,” and we read of Malacchi instead of 
Morlacchi. The translator—who must be 


highly complimented generally for her. share 
in the task—is perchance responsible for the 
two last-named errors. 

Henry F. Fbost. 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
The twenty-second season of the popular con¬ 
certs commenced on Monday, November 3. 
There will be in all thirty-eight concerts— 
twenty Monday evening and eighteen Satur¬ 
day morning performances. Marne. Norman- 
NtSruda will be the violinist at nearly all the 
concerts before Christmas, and Herr Joachim 
will as usual appear in February and remain 
till the end of the season. Signor Piatti will 
hold the post of first violoncello on all occa¬ 
sions, Herr L. Bies that of second violin, Herr 
L. Straus or Mr. Zerbini will play viola, while 
Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Zerbini will con¬ 
duct as usual at all the ooncerts. 

All these names being household words, no 
comment is necessary, and we at once proceed 
to notice briefly the first three concerts which 
have already taken place. The first concert 
opened with a first performance of Haydn’s 
bright and genial quartet in B flat, op. 50, No. 
1. We learn from the programme-book that 
this is the 43rd of the immortal “ 83 ” introduced 
at the popular concerts. The work was admir¬ 
ably performed and enthusiastically received. 
Mdlle. Janotha had been announced to play at 
all three—November 3, 8, and 10. She played, 
however, only at the first, taking part in 
Beethoven’s trio in E flat, op. 70, No. 2, and 
| Rubinstein’s sonata in D major, op. 18, for piano¬ 
forte and violoncello. Her interpretation of the 
pianoforte part of these two works, though correct 
and musician-like, was marked by a certain 
degree of coldness and reserve. As her playing 
last season exhibited qualities quite the reverse 
of these, we must infer that there was some 
special cause for this change, probably indis¬ 
position, the reason assigned for her non- 
appearance at the second and third concerts. 
Mr. Charles Halle played for her on the follow¬ 
ing Saturday afternoon, and performed in his 
very best style the Waldstein in place of the 
Moonlight sonata, originally announced. He 
afterwards took part in Mozart’s A major 
sonata for piano and violin and a trio of Haydn. 

Mdlle. Mehlig played in place of Mdlle. 
Janotha on Monday, November 10. She took 
part in Schumann’s trio in D minor, and gave as 
solo Haydn’s beautiful variations in F minor. 
Her rendering of the difficult trio was most 
excellent, but her playing of the variations, 
though delicate ana graceful, seemed to us 
slightly lacking in fervour. The programme 
included two quartets, one by Spohr in A major 
fop. 93), and again one by Haydn in B flat 
(op. 55, No. 3). There seems little fear of 
Haydn being neglected at these concerts, four 
of his works being included in three pro¬ 
grammes. 

We must not omit to mention the brilliant 
playing of Mdme. Neruda, especially in the 
Vitali Chaconne for violin alone and in the 
Spohr quartet; the effective assistance of Signor 
Piatti in the Rubinstein sonata, and obbligato 
part to a song from t'reischiitz and one of his 
own, “ O Swallow, Swallow ; ” and the excellent 
singing of Miss Lillian Bailey at the first 
concert, Mr. Santley at the seoond, and Mdme. 
Cummings at the third. All three vocalists met 
with hearty and well-deserved applause. The 
concerts wore well attended, especially the second 
on Saturday, November 8. 

We congratulate Mr. A. Chappell on the 
success of the first concerts of the present series, 
in spite of the unavoidable and much-to-be- 
regretted absence of Mdlle. Janotha. Mr. 
Charles Hallo will again be the pianist at the 
next concert, Saturday, November 15. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Sappy Valley: Sketches of Kashmir 
and the Kashmiris. By W. Wakefield, 
M.D. With Map and Illustrations. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Dr. Wakefield affords an illustration of 
Byron’s remark that, though many people 
never write a book at all, hardly any who 
write one are content to stop there. His 
previous volume. Our Life and Travels in 
India, was not a very remarkable production, 
but it has had at least the effect of producing 
a successor. His second volume is somewhat 
of an improvement, and has the advantage 
of a more definite subject. Like many 
English officers and tourists who annually 
visit Kashmir, he made a trip to that 
country in 1875, but the acquaintance he 
made with it was rather limited. He has 
added nothing to our knowledge of the 
subject, and seems to be only partially 
acquainted with even the English literature 
relating to it. His principal authorities seem 
to have been Dr. Ince’s Guide-book to 
Kashmir, which is by no means a valuable work 
of its kind, and Vigne’s Travels, which were 
published in London in 1842, and the contents 
of which have been so thoroughly used by subse¬ 
quent writers that it looks like a re-threshing 
of the straw to quote from it so largely as i 
Dr. Wakefield has done. It would be more 
interesting if he had betaken himself to 
Bernier and Jacquemont, whose pages have 
not become so hackneyed. We have one 
reference to Mr. Frederic Drew’s Northern 
Barrier of India, but no. reference whatever 
is made to his much larger and more im¬ 
portant work. The Jummo and Kashmir 
Territories, though it contains a great deal 
of the information which Dr. Wakefield pre¬ 
sents. There is also no reference whatever 
to the Gazetteer of Kashmir by Major Ellison 
Bates, or to Dr. Elmslie’s Dictionary of the 
Kashmiri Language, which, though a small 
volume, is quite a mine of valuable know¬ 
ledge. Mr. Drew’s larger work and Bates’s 
Gazetteer contain almost all the information 
which is to be found in the volume before us, 
if we except a few historical details gleaned 
from the writings of Prof. H. H. Wilson, and 
some routes which may be found in Ince’s 
guide-book and Montgomerie’s map. The lack 
of new information is not compensated for 
by any special skill in grouping the facts pre¬ 
sented or in drawing picturesque descriptions. 
The facts can be got at more conveniently 
elsewhere, and the descriptions rarely rise 
above mediocrity. Kashmir is a country 
well calculated to excite poetic feeling, but, 
though the feeling may have been excited, 
expression of it is wanting except in a very 
few pages, such as those treating of the 
Man&sbal Lake. Perhaps we have had quite 


enough of poetic feeling about Kashmir ; but it 
was open to Dr. Wakefield to have collected 
a good deal of new and interesting informa¬ 
tion regarding that beautiful valley which he 
has somewhat inappropriately styled the 
Happy Valley, for, as regards the misery of 
its people—a misery which appears to in¬ 
crease rather than decrease—the “ Unhappy 
Valley ” of the Indus is greatly superior to it, 
and it may well be compared with the un¬ 
happy valley of the Nile. We have even 
hardly any incidents of travel, and those we 
have might well be spared. 

Let me give an illustration of the way in 
which even our second-hand knowledge of 
Kashmir is given by Dr. Wakefield in appar¬ 
ently a third-hand way without gaining any¬ 
thing in point, or compression, or expression 
of any kind. Major Bates in his Gazetteer 
says of Islamabad— 

“The largest town in the valley, the city of 
Srinagar excepted, called Annat Nag. It is now 
but a shadow of its former self, containing less 
than 1,500 houses, many of them ornamented 
with most elegant trellis and lattice work. Vigne 
remarks that their present ruined and neglected 
appearance is placed in wretched contrast with 
their once gay and happy condition, and speaks 
volumes upon the light and joyous prosperity 
that has long fled the country.” 

This passage re-appears in Wakefield in the 
following form:— 

“Islamabad, the ancient Anat Ndg, . . . 

was once the largest town in Kashmir. To the 
traveller of to-day it presents, however, but a 
shadow of its former greatness and prosperity, 
the few houses that are left, some of which are 
highly ornamented with the trellis and lattice 
work peculiar to the country, appearing half 
ruined and neglected, affording a speaking evi¬ 
dence of the past and present condition of the 
town, its light and joyous prosperity having 
fled the place long since.” 

Here, as in similar instances, nothing what¬ 
ever is added to our previous knowledge, 
and old sentences are reconstructed. Anybody 
might write in this way without visiting 
Kashmir; and, without travelling farther 
than the British Museum, a good bookseller’s 
hack could describe Kashmir much more 
completely than Dr. Wakefield has done, and 
better in other respects. 

Where Dr. Wakefield does attempt to 
make observations of his own, he is so inac¬ 
curate that it is fortunate he does not attempt 
much in that line. For instance, when de¬ 
scribing Killan, only 1,000 feet above Gul- 
marg, the favourite summer residence of 
visitors to Kashmir, he says, “There were 
glaciers at different points,” though there are 
no glaciers in that neighbourhood, or within 
sixty miles at least, the nearest being a 
long way to the east among the lofty 
mountains which separate the provinces of 
Suru and Dras from the great Kashmir 
valley. What he mistook for glaciers 
must have been merely unmelted snowdrifts 
such as are to be found on Ben Nevis and 
Helvellyn. We are actually told that it is 
“ a further proof of the supposed direct Asiatic 
origin of the Cornish people ” that they use 
saffron for flavouring and colouring their 
food, despite the obvious suggestion that this 
practice came from their connexion with the 
South of Europe. Dr. Wakefield has not the 
instinct which can make even comparatively 


ignorant men feel their way safely when 
dealing with such subjects, and he has not 
the requisite knowledge. For a wonder, he 
has not discovered the lost ten tribes in 
Kashmir; but in his apparent ignorance of 
what has been established with regard to the 
Gipsies he fancies thRt he has discovered their 
origin in the Batals of Kashmir; and another 
discovery he makes is that the religion of the 
Gipsies “ partakes somewhat of a Buddhist 
form.” There are also some curious references 
to “ Cush, the son of Ham and grandson of 
Noah,” as having possibly given his name to 
Kashmir, and to “ Moses, Seth, the Deluge, 
Solomon, and other characters and events.” 
Dr. Wakefield is too cautious to commit him¬ 
self to the fanciful theories which he thus 
introduces, but still he seems to think there 
may be something in them, and he appears 
unable to distinguish between crude fancies 
and the results of critical history and 
scientific philology. His errors are some¬ 
times of that particular class which arises 
from a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
words which he uses, as when he speaks of 
Kishis as Mohammadan monks, corresponding 
to the Fakirs of Hindustan. Rishi is an 
ancient Hindu term for a sage ; and the seven 
stars of what we call the Plough or Charles’s 
Wane are well known in Hindu astronomy 
and astrology as the Sat Rishi. I can 
certainly aver that it was not in Kashmir that 
Dr. Wakefield discovered the women of that 
country to be “ usually good looking, and 
enough so, in many cases, to entitle them to 
be considered undeniably handsome.” Jacque- 
mont’s statement is nearer the truth that he 
had “ never seen anywhere such hideous 
witches,” and that “ the female race is remark¬ 
ably ugly ”—the fact being that the female 
beauty of Kashmir is so regularly conveyed 
out of the country that Dr. Wakefield must 
have seen what remains of it at home with 
very partial eyes, or must have fallen into 
the error of converting a general into a local 
statement. 

It may be admitted, however, that if Dr. 
Wakefield has added nothing to our know¬ 
ledge of Kashmir and has displayed no special 
power of reproducing its wonderful beauty, 
yet he has written a readable book which may 
serve to convey to some readers a fair im¬ 
pression of the central Kashmir valley and of 
one of the routes which lead to it. His 
observations on Kashmir as a field for English 
colonisation are valuable and well worthy of 
serious consideration. There is a good map 
attached to the volume, and some engravings 
from photographs. Andrew Wilson. 


New Poems. By Edmund W. Gosse. (C 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The poems in Mr. Gosse’s new volume are of 
varying degrees of excellence. Some of them 
have a sustained gracefulness and strength 
which few living poets could rival; but in 
others the singer’s inspiration seems to have 
failed him, and he sinks into mechanical 
rhyme-building and commonplace. It may 
be fancy, but we seem to detect the secret of 
this irregularity iu the self-distrustful tone of 
the lines prefaced to the volume. These lines, 
very beautiful and true in themselves, are a 
sort of defence of poetry, a vindication of its 
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right to exist, taking the form of a warning 
to those who disdain its sacred influence. 

“ If thou disdain the sacred Muse, 

Beware lest Nature, past recall. 
Indignant at that crime refuse 
Thee entrance to her audience-hall. 
Beware lest sea, and sky, and all 
That bears reflection of her face 
Be blotted with a hueless pall 
Of unillumined commonplace.” 

A faith which has to reassure itself by reason 
is already in process of decay. The apologetic 
tone of Mr. Gosse’s proem irresistibly leads 
one to infer that the questioning spirit of 
the age has shaken his confidence in his 
poetic mission, that the clear and sound faith 
essential to the production of great work is 
crossed by seasons of despondency in which 
doubt whispers that poetry has no place in 
the modern world, and must vanish like the 
illusions of youth. There are several of the 
poems in this volume which testify to the 
hold taken upon the poet’s mind by this 
paralysing scepticism. It is the underlying 
thought in the “ Lost Lyre,” in which, after 
longing for the triumphant lyric raptur e of 
antiquity, he breaks off with an expression of 
despair. 

“ O fruitless dream ! our pensive age 
Hath hopelessness for heritage, 

Satiety of song for meed. 

And lor the rage 
Of lyric prophets bom to bleed 
A broken reed. 

“ A broken reed and only fit 
For song to make a flute of it, 

To pipe her memories of time past; 

The sad airo flit 

Across its wounded side ; ’tis cast 
Away at last.” 

The inspiration must be wandering and 
fitful which has to contend with such dis¬ 
trust as this—a more deep-seated malady 
than the doubt of its own power by which 
the strongest spirit may be at times over¬ 
shadowed. A fear that the age has gone by 
for creative work is much more obstructive 
and paralysing, much more difficult to shake 
off, than casual fits of individual depression. 
Still there are many poems in the volume 
which show that Mr. Gosse’s muse, to use 
the old-fashioned term, is capable of mounting 
above all despondency, and holding a lofty 
and unbroken flight. It is some time since 
any poet has given us a finer piece of descrip¬ 
tion than the following, in a poem which 
is whimsioally called “An Essay in Criti¬ 
cism — 

“ But the night came on; 

A whisper rose among the giant trees ; 

Between their quivering topmost boughs there shone 
The liquid depths of moonlight tinted air ; 

By slow degrees 

The darkness crept upon me unaware. 

The enchanted silence of the hours of dew 
Fell like a mystic presence more and more, 

Aweing the senses. Then I knew. 

But scarcely heard, thrilled through to the brain’s 
oore. 

The first shrill prelude of triumphant song. 
Cleaving the twilight. Ah ! we do thee wrong, 
Unequalled Philomela, while thy voice 
We hear not; every gentle song and clear 
8eems worthy of thee to our poor noonday choice. 
But when thy fierce true music, full of pain. 

And wounded memory, and the tone austere 
Of antique passion, fills our hearts again, 

We marvel at our light and frivolous ear. 

Ah ! how they answer from the woodland glades ! 
How deep and rich the waves of music pour 
On night’s enchanted shore 1 


From starlit alleys where the elm-tree shades 
The hare's smooth leverets from the moon’s distress. 
From pools all silvered o’er, 

Where water-buds their petals upward press, 
Vibrating with the song, and stir, and shed 
Their inmost perfume her the shining bed, 

Tea, from each copse I hear a bird, 

As by a more than mortal woe undone. 

Sing as no other creature ever sang 
8ince through the Phrygian forests Atys heard 
His wild compeers come fluting one by one 
Till all the silent uplands rang and rang.” 

Mr. Gosse is a sincere lover of Nature, 
especially of Nature in her sad and tender 
moods. There need be no fear, of the near 
approach of that “ desolate hour ” when “ dew 
and sunlight, rain and wind,” shall seem but 
“ trivial things,” “ unloved, unheeded, un¬ 
divined,” while we have poets among us so 
sensitive to the changing aspects of earth and 
sky, and so quick to discern their hidden 
suggestiveness and transfigure them into 
symbols of man’s inner life. In these poems 
we do not find outward things dwelt upon so 
much for their own beauty as for the sake of 
their affinities with human emotion, and 
emotion is the dominant factor in the inter¬ 
fusion. In the beautiful poem entitled 
“ Winter-Green,” for example, the thread 
which binds the poet’s meditation to the 
season is almost capriciously slight. 

“ To-day the winter woods are wet, 

And chill with airs that miss the sun ; 

The autumn of the year is done, 

Its leaves all fallen, its flower-stars set, 

Its frosty hours begun. 

“Should last year’s gold narcissus yearn 
For next year’s roses, oh ! how vain ! 

No brief dead flowers arise again, 

But each sweet little life in turn, 

Must shoot and bloom and wane. 

“ Sweet, had the years that slip so fast 
Brought you too toon or me too late, 

How had we gnashed our teeth at fate. 

And wandered down to death at last 
Forlorn, disconsolate! 

“ Surely before the stars were sure, 

Before the moon was set in heaven. 

Your unborn soul to mine was given, 

Your clear white spirit, rare and pure, 

For me was formed and shriven. 

“ Ah 1 surely no time ever was 

When we were not; and our soul’s light 
Made those cold spaces infinite 
That lie between the years like glass, 

Seen only in God's sight ! 

“ Howe’er it be, my one desire. 

If chance has brought us face to face, 

Or if the scheme of things found place 
To store our twin hearts’ light and fire 
In strange foreseeing grace,— 

“ Howe’er it be, for us at least 

The woodland pathways are not dark, 

New lights are on the boughs and bark, 

And in the rainless sunshot east. 

We hear a mounting lark.” 

In Mr. Gosse’s last volume. On Viol and 
Flute, there are some sonnets of remarkable 
beauty. Here we have fewer examples of 
this difficult form, but the few are perfect of 
their kind. The “ Pipe-player,” in which Mr. 
Gosse has succeeded so admirably in repro¬ 
ducing antique sentiment, may be compared in 
point of technical skill with the gems of the 
Greek anthology. 

“ Cool, and palm-shaded from the torrid heat, 

The young brown tenor puts his singing by, 
And sets the twin pipe to his lips to try 

Some air of bulrush glooms where lovers meet. 

O sweet musician, time and fame are fleet; 

Brief all delight, and youth’s feet fain to fly ! 
Pipe on in peace 1 To-morrow must we die ? 

What matter, if our life to-day be sweet! 


Soon, soon, the silver paper-reeds that sigh 
Along the Sacred Biver will repeat 
The echo of the dark-stoled bearers’ feet 
Who carry you with wailing where must lie 
Your swathed and withered body, by-and-by, 

In perfumed darkness with the grains of wheat.” 

Mr. Gosse’s New Poems cannot be accepted, 
on the whole, as a complete fulfilment of the 
high promise of his earlier work. The thought 
in them is more mature and the verse is 
firmer and more delicate, but they must still 
be taken as trial-songs, tentative essays in 
search of a theme which might give him full 
scope for his unquestionable mastery of the 
poet’s instrument. William Minto. 


A History of the Church of England. Pre-- 
Reformation Period. By T. P. Boultbee, 
LL.D. (Longmans.) 

Passages in Church History. Selected from 
the MSS. of the late John David Jenkins, 
D.D. 2 vols. (James Parker & Co.) 

The title of the first of the above works points 
to a real desideratum in our historical litera¬ 
ture. It would lead us to look, not only for 
a description of the distinctive characteristics 
of our English theology during the pre- 
Reforniation period, but also for some account 
ot English Church organisation and its 
peculiar relations to the see of Borne. Such a 
work is much wanted ; but the want, it must 
be admitted, is here only partially supplied. 

The earlier pages, drawn apparently from a 
careful study of the original sources, give a 
promise which is not borne out by the subse¬ 
quent portions of the volume. The following 
sentences, for example, supply us at the out¬ 
set with a clear and accurate definition of the 
historical position of the Celtic Church :— 

“ Whon it was once more brought into contact 
with Roman Christianity through Gregory’s 
mission, the British, like the Irish, Church had 
become somewhat of an anachronism. It seemed 
to have been sleeping, and awoke to find a world 
that had been changed. It took with it into its 
cave the Christianity of the age of Augustine 
and Jerome; or at least that of the next age, 
that of Hilary, of Gerraanus, and other Gallio 
worthies. Then came the deluge of barbarians 
which shut out the distant world from view ”— 
(p. 32). 

In the account given of the struggle between 
Wilfrid on the one hand, and King Aldfrid 
and Archbishop Theodore on the other, the 
narrative is not so well sustained, and the 
course of events between the Council of 
Easterfield and the Council of the Nidd 
appears, to us far too briefly described. 
In a volume with a specific purpose like the 
present we cannot but think it would have 
been better to give the details of this im¬ 
portant episode more fully, even though 
such an expansion might have led to the 
omission of the oft-told story of Bede’s death¬ 
bed and the alleged miracles of St. Aldhelm— 
narratives now familiar to most schoolboys. 
In the account of the Church after the Norman 
Conquest, the low state, not simply of learn¬ 
ing, but also of morality, among the Saxon 
clergy should not have been left unrecognised; 
and, while insisting on the results of the 
severance of the ecclesiastical and civil juris¬ 
dictions under the Conqueror, the writer 
should not have omitted to pay a certain 
tribute to Lanfranc for the comparative 
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independence of Borne which the English 
primacy was still able to assert. Another 
and yet more important omission in connexion 
with this period is that of all reference to 
the straggle for supremacy between the secular 
clergy and the monastic orders—a feature 
which offers the only explanation of much of 
the Church history of the time. 

It is, however, in relation to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries that the author’s 
bias is more distinctly perceptible, as well as 
his slight acquaintance with the contemporary 
literature. It is really an injustice to the 
men and the learning of these times to affirm 
that in the mediaeval universities “ it might 
almost be said, ‘ none was searching for 
truth.’ ” The writings of Abelard, Bonaven- 
tura, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Occam, 
Bradwardine, and John Gerson, and the 
influence they exerted, alone suffice to refute 
such a statement. As for the observation 
that the teachers and enquirers of those days 
“dared not examine their premisses,” the 
criticism, so far as just, applies to times and 
thinkers long before and long after the 
Middle Ages. Huber, who, notwithstanding 
some misconceptions, really understood his 
subject, has not hesitated to declare 
that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the English universities were 
distinguished far more than at any later 
period for vigour and originality of thought, 
and dates their decline in these respects from 
the Beformation. When, indeed, we take 
into consideration the comparative leniency 
shown in these earlier centuries by Borne in 
the treatment of doctrines which might be 
regarded as heretical, and the large number 
of tenets concerning which the Church had 
as yet uttered no definition, it is difficult not 
to conclude that, as a “ searcher after truth,” 
Thomas Aquinas was more fearless and un¬ 
fettered than Martin Luther. It is somewhat 
surprising when, a few pages farther on, we 
find Dr. Boultbee defending Wyclif against 
the stolid criticisms of Milner, and quoting 
Knighton’s tribute to the unrivalled scholastic 
attainments of the great Beformer, and refer¬ 
ring also to Armachanus, that he should have 
failed to note the fact that the universities of 
these centuries were really the assertors of intel¬ 
lectual and moral freedom against the Papal 
despotism. In his account of Wyclif, however, 
he does not appear to have Consulted the 
valuable writings of Lechler on the subject. 

The volume concludes with a sketch of the 
commencement of the Beformation, contain¬ 
ing short accounts of Colet, Erasmus, and 
Sir Thomas More, together with descriptions 
of the condition of the clergy and the monas¬ 
teries. We somewhat doubt whether the 
theory of religious toleration ventilated by 
Sir Thomas More in his Utopia has any 
genuine connexion with the subject of the 
present volume; it certainly seems hardly 
entitled to a place to the exclusion of all 
notice of the writings of Bishop Fisher. 
We have noted these as some of the principal 
omissions in a volume which has the merit of 
comprising in moderate compass a very useful 
outline, for the most part carefully and con¬ 
scientiously drawn, by one who is evidently 
fully sensible of the responsibility that 
attaches to the function of instructing others 
in a very important subject. 


Dr. Jenkins’ posthumous work is one of a 
very different character. He would appear 
to have conceived the design of illustrating 
the whole course of Church history by a 
selection from the lives of the most pro¬ 
minent actors; and we are accordingly 
here presented with a series of seventy-one 
studies, extending from the Council of Nicaea 
to the Pontificate of Pio Nono—an under¬ 
taking which, if efficiently carried out, de¬ 
manded an amount of labour and research 
which it was evidently not in the author’s 
power to bestow. Considerable allowance 
must indeed be made for the fact that these 
two volumes did not receive the author’s final 
revision, and that many expressions and 
inaccuracies occur which would otherwise 
probably not have found a place. The treat¬ 
ment is marked throughout by an almost 
complete surrender of the critical faoulty to 
the influence of strong prepossessions and an 
ill-regulated enthusiasm. From the sternly 
practical impressions derived from his labours 
among the colonists of Natal and the colliers 
and railway servants of Aberdare, Dr. 
Jenkins would seem to have sought to escape 
into a purely ideal atmosphere. Joseph 
Milner himself could hardly have more 
rigorously excluded all that tended not to 
“ edification.” There is, however, consider¬ 
able graphic facility about these sketches. 
Dor can we doubt that they were written 
with a high though, as we cannot but think, 
a mistaken aim. Unfortunately the execution 
is marred by a constant straining after effect, 
and historical 'fidelity is systematically sacri¬ 
ficed in the endeavour to palliate and soften 
down whatever might seem to the discredit 
of the Church of Borne. 

J. Bass Mullinger. 


Etudui o Molierye. Tartuff: Istoriya tipa 
i piesui. Monografiya Aleksyeya Veeelovs- 
kago. [“ Studies on Moliere. Tartuffe : 
History of the Type and the Piece. 
A Monograph by Alexis Veselovsky.”] 
(Moscow.) 

Of late years there has sprung up in Bussia 
a school of sound and serious explorers of 
foreign literatures and institutions—workers 
who dig and delve in unfamiliar places with 
untiring industry, and who know how to 
turn their labour to thoroughly good account. 
As specimens of the results of the long 
researches of some of their number in 
our own libraries may be mentioned the 
excellent studies by Prof. Storojenko on 
“Robert Greene” and on “The Prede¬ 
cessors of Shakspere,” and Prof. Maxime 
Kovalevsky’s erudite work on the early 
history of English judicial institutions 
in general and trial by jury in particular. 
We have now before us a study in French 
literature by another Russian scholar, evincing 
similar merits on the part of the author to 
those which Profs. Storojenko and Kovalevsky 
have displayed. It is an essay on Moliere’s 
Tartiffe, containing the results of long 
labours in Paris, where the author consulted, 
not only all the printed literature of the 
subject, but also the collections of MSS. in 
the National Library and in that of the 
Arsenal. His present work will enhance the 
reputation he already possesses in Bussia as 


an authority on the history of the drama. 
In 1870 he published a work in Russian 
at Moscow entitled Starinny Teatr v JEvropye, 
historical sketches of the early history of the 
theatre in Europe; and in 1876 appeared in 
German at Prague his Deutsche JEinfliisse auf 
das alte Russische Theater, 1672-1756. He is 
also the author of the beet biography which 
has as yet appeared of the Russian dramatist 
Griboyedof, who was murdered by the mob 
of Teheran in 1829 under circumstances 
closely resembling those which recently 
attended the death of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and his companions. To avoid confusion, 
it may be well to mention that he is a 
brother of Prof. Alexander Veselovsky ot 
St. Petersburg—a scholar who is well known 
all over Europe. 

His present work, while touching upon 
all the questions connected with Moliere’s 
Tartuffe, is ohiefly devoted to a study of the 
character of its central figure, to an investiga¬ 
tion of the parts previously played by hypo¬ 
crites in fiction, and of the causes which led 
to the creation and the success of that portrait 
of the hypocrite which Moliere drew. It 
begins with a sketch of French society in the 
first half of the seventeenth oentury, and of 
the position occupied at that time in France 
by the clergy, special attention being at the 
same time paid to the contrast between the 
two opposing camps of the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists. The author then passes on to 
the history of the hypocrite,of fiction, not 
contenting himself with allusions to the 
sources generally referred to by Frenoh writers 
on the subject—to Begnieris Macette, for 
instance, or Scarron’s Hypocrites, or the 
Roman de la Rose —but exploring the whole 
of the wide field occupied by Moliere’s 
predecessors, the extent of which may be 
seen by a glance at the long Notice 
prefixed to Tartuffe in the recently 
published fourth volume of the Grands 
JEcrioams de la France edited by Despois. 
His wide and intimate acquaintance with 
the various literatures of the West of Europe, 
including our own, has enabled him to per¬ 
form his task with great fullness and acouraoy, 
whether he deals with the male hypocrites of 
fiction or with their female counterparts. 
The third chapter is devoted to an examina¬ 
tion of the sources to which Moliere was 
directly indebted for his ideas, the stories 
which reached him handed down by oral 
tradition, and the books which he was in the 
habit of consulting. With particular care 
are his obligations to Pascal investigated. 
Nowhere else, indeed, does the influence of 
the Provincial Letters on the creator of 
Tartuffe seem to have been more clearly 
pointed out. The fourth and concluding 
part of the book is devoted to a detailed 
account of the composition of the play itself 
and of the various phases through which it 
passed, as well as to a description of the 
obstacles by which its success was impeded, 
and the varied feelings to which the repre¬ 
sentation gave rise. Pleasantly written and 
full of well-arranged information on a subject 
of general interest, M. Veselovsky’s mono¬ 
graph would do credit to any literature, and 
is well worthy of the wider circulation to 
which, if translated, it would be sure to 
attain. W. B. S. Ralston. 
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Confucianism and Taoism. With a Map. 
By Robert K. Douglas, of the British 
Museum, and Professor of Chinese at 
King’s College. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) 

Pbof. Douglas has here given us a work 
that fitly takes its place by the Hinduism 
of Prof. Williams, the Buddhism of Rhys 
Davids, and other manuals descriptive of 
non-Christian religious systems published by 
the same society. There is ho controversy in 
these volumes, their one object being to bring 
together what has been ascertained on their 
several subjects and present it to their readers 
in a clear light. In the execution of his task 
Prof. Douglas has shown an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with previous writers and made 
constant reference to the original Chinese 
sources of information. 

But have the systems which he sets forth a 
large following? It is time there was a 
rectification of the estimates that are ordi¬ 
narily given of the adherents of different 
religions. Such statistics, indeed, can never 
be more than approximately correct, but 
where they are glaringly incorrect the error 
should be removed. Christians of all Churches 
are put down as twenty-six per cent, of man¬ 
kind, ranking next to forty per cent, of 
Buddhists, who get the credit with many of 
amounting to 500 millions, of whom nearly 
415 millions are in China proper and thirty- 
three millions in Japan (Rhys Davids). If 
we lop off 400 millions from the aggregate 
of these two numbers we shall not be doing 
injustice to Buddhism. Confucianism is pre¬ 
eminently the religion of China. Buddhism 
has long been tolerated and is widely spread 
among the people; still it is an i twan, “ a 
strange system.” Excepting those who have 
adopted the Buddhist tonsure, the vast 
majority of the people, however frequently 
they may be found in Buddhist or Taoist 
temples, would claim to be followers of the 
great sage. Of all religious systems Con¬ 
fucianism, perhaps, has the greatest follow¬ 
ing; then Christianity; then Hinduism; 
then Muhammadanism; and we would place 
Buddhism in the fifth place, so far is it from 
being the huge colossus compared with 
which other systems seem “petty.” After 
Buddhism, but at a very great interval, we 
would place Taoism. 

More than half the volume before us is 
occupied with Confucianism in seven chapters, 
besides an introductory one on the history 
and state of China before the sage’s time. 
The accounts of his life, the nature and char¬ 
acter of his general teachings, his doctrine 
about, and training of, “ the superior man,” 
his views on the government of the State, 
incidental teachings, Mencius, and modern 
Confucianism—all these subjects are skilfully, 
often felicitously, treated, and the reader gets 
a very fair view of the man and his system, 
their excellences and defects. 

Our space will only allow us to call atten¬ 
tion to one error in the sketch of Confucius’s 
life, and one failure to consider a serious 
charge that has been advanced against him. 

On p. 26 it is said:—“ As has befallen 
many other great men, Confucius’s married 
life was not a happy one, and he finally 
divorced his wife.” The same thing is 
touched on again at p. 125. On this point 


our author was probably misled by some of 
his predecessors; particularly by Dr. Morrison, 
in whose article on Khung-tsze (in the first 
volume of his dictionary) there is an anti- 
Confucian animus, derived from the Taoistic 
Sze-ma Ch’ien, and by the writer of this 
notice, who in one passage ( Chinese Classics, 
i., p. 39) accepts Morrison’s view, though on 
p. 71 he says that “the evidence inclines 
against the supposition that Confucius put 
away his wife.” Further study, however, of 
that evidence (which is very brief, and all 
contained in the Li Chi, IL, i.) makes it clear 
that no divorce took place. It might possibly 
have happened without Confucius being 
chargeable with any moral or social offence. 
Still, the fact would have been an ugly blot 
in his life, and it is matter of satisfaction to 
know that there was no such thing. 

So much for the error ; the failure is that 
of not discussing the charge that has been 
brought against Confucius of historical un¬ 
truthfulness. Our author says, on p. 146, 
that “ every student of Confucius must hold 
his character in high estimation, and that the 
charges against him of a want of truthfulness 
dwindle down on examination to the mere 
question of what is truth.” We do not 
scruple to admit that this is the case with 
regard to certain passages in Confucius’s life 
which have been animadverted on; but much 
more serious is the charge founded on many 
of the statements in the annals called Spring 
and Autumn, which Mencius regarded as 
Confucius’s greatest achievement, and which 
he himself thought would best assist future 
times in understanding him. Is it, as in¬ 
sisted on in the Chinese Classics, v., pp. 38- 
53, that those annals ignore, conceal, and 
misrepresent a multitude of the facts of 
history? And can any explanation of such 
things be given that shall not be damaging 
to our estimate of Confucius ? We can think 
of none. We turned eagerly over the pages 
of this volume to see what Prof. Douglas said 
on the subject; but he does not advert to it, 
for we do not suppose that he had it in his 
mind in the sentence quoted above. Until 
the thing has been explained the character 
of the Chinese sage will remain a puzzle to 
all enquirers, and the value of his example to 
his own countrymen and to others be not a 
little marred. 

Having done with Confucianism, the author 
proceeds to Taoism, a subject far more diffi¬ 
cult to treat. For one thing, it has been 
much less investigated by European scholars ; 
and for another—though its literature is not 
nearly so extensive, and its text-book, the 
only work come down from Lao-tsze, its 
founder, the Too Teh King, is but a short 
treatise, and Dr. Chalmers’s translation is 
comprisedin sixty-two pages of small octavo— 
the interpretation of it is exceedingly difficult, 
as well from the mysticism of the thought as 
from the metaphorical and condensed nature 
of the style. The Taoism now existing in 
China, moreover, is the grossest form of 
idolatry that prevails in the country. Every¬ 
where we meet with its temples, gloomy and 
dirty, full of grotesque images. It has bor¬ 
rowed largely from Buddhism. It professes 
secrets of alchemy and the elixir vitae. The 
worship and doctrines of Confucianism of to¬ 
day hardly differ at all from what they were 


ia the time of the sage, but it is impossible 
to find modem Taoism in the Too Teh King. 

Prof. Douglas gives us an introductory 
chapter on the history of Lao-tsze; the 
accounts of his interviews with Confucius, 
nearly all of them from Taoist sources, and 
therefore unfavourable to the orthodox hero ; 
and other narrations entirely fabulous. Then 
come two chapters on the Tao Teh King ; 
one on Lieh-tsze and Chwang-tsze, the two 
most famous early Taoist writers; one on 
later Taoism; one occupied with “ The 
Treatise of Actions and their Recompenses ” ; 
one describing “ The Book of Secret Blessing,” 
akin to the former work, for the title is 
equivalent to “ The Natural Issues of Conduct, 
as Determined by the Unseen (Heaven) ” ; 
and a concluding chapter on Taoist deities. 

The name “ Taoism ” is taken from the 
first word in the title of the short bible of 
the system, but there is thus far no agreement 
as to the meaning which Lao-tsze himself 
attached to the name Tao. Mr. Douglas 
says, p. 189 :— 

“ It was not Lao-tsze’s invention. It was con¬ 
stantly in the mouth of Confucius, aDd with him 
it meant ‘ the way.’ The Buddhists also use it 
in the sense ‘ intelligence,’ and call their co¬ 
religionists Tao-jin, or ‘men of intelligence.’ 
If we were compelled to adopt a single word to 
represent the Tao of Lao-tsze, we should prefer 
the sense in which it is used by Confucius, ‘ the 
way,’ that is, piOoSo s. But it is more than the 
way. It is the way, and the way-goer. It is 
an eternal road ; along it all beings and things 
walk; but no being made it, for it is Being 
itself; it is everything and nothing, and the 
cause and effect of all. All things originate 
from Tao, conform to Tao, and to Tao at last 
they return.” 

On p. 211 he says:— 

“ Of a personal God Lao-tsze knew nothing, as 
far as we may judge from the Tao Teh King, 
and indeed a belief in such a being would be in 
opposition to the whole tenor of his philosophy. 
There is no room for a supreme God in his 
system, as is shown by the only mention he 
makes of a heavenly ruler. ‘ Tao,’ he says 
[and here our author quotes from Chalmers’s 
version, with one very strange alteration which, 
we believe, is a compositor’s error left uncor¬ 
rected, as are many others in the volume], ‘ is 
empty, in operation exhaustless. In its depth 
it scans the future of all things [Chalmers—‘ it 
seems the father of all things’]. It blunts 
sharp angles. It unravels disorders. It softens 
the glare. It shares the dust. In tranquillity 
it seems ever to remain. It appears to have 
been before God.’ Tao is unconditioned Being, 
which, as an abstraction too subtle for words, is 
the origin of heaven and earth, including Clod 
himself, and, when capable of being expressed 
by words, is the mother of all things.” 

We would alter the above version consider¬ 
ably, but so far as Lao-tsze says in it that 
“ Tao would appear to have been before God ” 
it is correct. 

Is Taoism, then, built up on an atheistic 
conception of the universe? Lii Tung-pin, a 
famous writer of the eighth century, seems to 
say so :—“ In Confucianism Tao is subsequent 
to, and a creature, of Heaven. In our system. 
Heaven is subsequent to, and a creature of, 
Tao.” But we are unwilling to admit that 
Lii had fully learned the mind of his master. 
If he did so, then in the existing Taoism we 
have a gross and debasing polytheism de¬ 
veloped from atheism, side by side with a 
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fantastic alchemy and a material immortality. 
But in not a few sentences of the Too Teh 
King (e.g., chapters 47, 59, 67, 68, 73, 81) we 
find Lao-tsze using the name “Heaven” in the 
Confucian sense, and as the sage might have 
done. We must believe that in the strange, 
intuitional mind of the “ Old Boy ” (for so 
Lao-tsze is often rendered) there was a feeling 
of a divine existence and a governing power. 
His doctrine of the Tao has yet to be more 
deeply studied before it can have its proper 
place assigned to it in theology. We may 
receive this boon by-and-by from Prof. 
Douglas. We think he is moving in the 
right direction when he draws attention to 
Taoism being “primarily a politico-ethical 
system.” He dwells also very properly on 
that gem among the sentences of the book, 
that it is one of the characteristics of the Tao 
to “ recompense evil with good.” 

James Legge. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Egoist: a Comedy in Chapters. By 
George Meredith. 3 vols. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Under which Lord? By E. Lynn Linton. 

3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Beating the Air. By Ulick Ralph Burke. 

3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Langdales of Langdale End. By the 
author of “Valeria.” (Marcus Ward & 
Co.) 

In The Egoist the author of Harry Rich¬ 
mond and The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
has produced a piece of literature unique 
of its kind. He has nothing to learn of 
comedy in the abstract; he proved that 
long ago in the brilliant fragment on the 
comic spirit and its uses read by him at the 
Royal Institution. But it is a far cry 
from a proper understanding of comedy to an 
artistic exemplification of its function and 
capacities, and they are very few who have 
attempted the journey with success. Mr. 
Meredith is indisputably of their number. 
His book is fairly described as a Comedy in 
Chapters, for it has the same intention and 
the same relation to actuality and human life 
as the master-works of Moliere. It is an 
epitome in narrative of a certain well-thumbed 
chapter in the great Book of Egoism—the 
chapter treating of the egoist in love, the 
egoist as he appears and is in his relations 
with woman; and in the figure of its hero. 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, Mr. Meredith has 
summed up enough of human nature to make 
it typical and heroic. Of course Sir Wil¬ 
loughby’s story is as conventionally told 
as Alceste’s own. Its personages are not 
human beings, but oompendiums of hu¬ 
manity ; their language is not that of life 
and society pure and simple, but that of life 
and society as seen and heard through the 
medium of comedy; the atmosphere they 
breathe is as artificially rare as that of Orgon’s 
parlour. To live with them you must leave 
the world behind, and content yourself with 
essences and abstractions instead of substances 
and concrete things; and you must forget 
that such vulgar methods as realism and 
naturalism ever were. Thus prepared, you 
will find The Eqoist } as fqr as its matter is 


concerned, a veritable guide to self-knowledge 
and a treatise on the species of wonderful 
value and comprehensiveness. As to its 
manner, that is a very different thing. I 
can well believe that there are many who will 
read The Egoist with impatience and regret, 
and many more who will not read it at all. 
To prepare oneself for its consideration with 
the Imposteur and L'Ecole des Femmes is a 
mistake. Mr. Meredith’s style, it seems to 
me, has always been his weak point. Like 
Shakspere, he is a man of genius, who is a 
clever man as well; and he seems to prefer 
his cleverness to his genius. It is not enough 
for him to write a book that is merely 
great; his book must also be brilliant and 
personal, or it is no book to him. It may 
be that in The. Egoist his reckless indi¬ 
viduality is less ill seen than in Beauchamp 
or Emilia ; it may be that, as the inventor 
of a literary genre, he may insist on being 
criticised according to his own canons. Cer¬ 
tain it is that in his Comedy in Chapters he 
has asserted himself more vigorously, if 
that were possible, than in any other of 
his works. It is a wilful hurly-burly of 
wit, wisdom, fancy, freakishness, irony, analy¬ 
sis, humour, and affectation ; and you catch 
yourself wishing, as you might over Shak¬ 
spere, that Mr. Meredith were merely a great 
artist, and not so diabolically ingenious and 
sympathetic and well informed and intel¬ 
lectual as he is. Speaking for myself, 1 have 
read The Egoist with great and ever-increas¬ 
ing interest and admiration. To me it is 
certainly one of the ablest books of modern 
years. It is full of passion and insight, of 
wit and force, of truth and eloquence and 
nature. Its characters, from Sir Willoughby 
downwards, are brilliantly right and sound ; 
it has throughout the perfect good breeding of 
high comedy; there is not a sentence in it, 
whether of dialogue or analysis or reflection, 
but is in some sort matter for applause. All 
the same, I cannot but believe that its 
peculiarities of form are such as must 
Rtand inevitably in the way of its success. 
I cannot but believe that, with all its 
astonishing merits, it will present itself to its 
warmest admirers as a failure in art, as art 
has hitherto been understood and practised. 
Mr. Meredith has written for himself, and it 
is odds but the multitude will decline to 
listen to him. Nor, so far.as I can see, is the 
multitude alone to blame. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s new novel belongs to 
the class of story of which The Washer¬ 
woman of Finchly Common, Think on These 
Things, and Little Henry and his Bearer 
Boosy are typical and distinguished speci¬ 
mens. It is, that is to say, a tract; and 
though it is written in the opposite interest, 
and is in three volumes, its tractarian quality 
is as rich and sound and decided os is that of 
its kindred, the three immortal works whose 
names I venture to quote in its connexion. 
The good hero of Under which Lord ? is a 
pious and benevolent atheist; and the story 
sets forth how terribly this excellent idiot 
is persecuted by the bad hero, a sincere 
Christian, with a turn for tyranny, swind¬ 
ling, mendacity, insolence, Ritualism, andother 
Christian virtues. Descending on the good 
atheist’s parish, a very Timour the Tartar of 
the Establishment, tbe vicar (in addition to 


his natural vices he has that other one- 
acquired—of being a parson) turns in no 
time the smiling village into a place of tombs. 
Envy* hatred, malice, hysteria, dressiness, 
pauperism, and other well-known conse¬ 
quences of Christianity take the place of 
plenty, peace, cheerfulness, thrift, the desire 
of knowledge, the pecunious habit, the dis¬ 
dain of notoriety. Homes are broken up, the 
wife discards her husband, the daughter re¬ 
pudiates her father, cousin is even turned 
against cousin. On his desolated hearth 
the good Agnostic — who is a feeble 
creature, fond of microscopes, and with a 
pretty turn for scientific lecturing—pours 
the bitterest tears, and pours them in vain. 
He is parted from his spouse, compelled to 
give up his pupils and his picturesque little 
lecture-room, expelled his home, and sent 
away to London to earn a living with his 
scientific instruments, and at last to die, most 
nobly and uncomplainingly, of a kind of 
broken heart. His daughter, his Virginia, 
goes over to Rome; his wife, his Hermione, 
becomes a person of no reputation, and is 
cheated out of about three-fourths of her 
fortune; his pupils get into bad habits and the 
county gaol; his parish becomes the wicked 
vicar’s own; and there is the deuce to pay 
generally. How and why it is that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton has forgotten the epidemic- 
typhoid, or cholera, or small-pox—which in 
such cases is ordinarily sent to set things 
right and show the wicked how wicked 
they are, I do not understand. Certain 
it is, however, that she has forgotten it, 
and that, lacking this familiar feature, the 
final impression of Under which Lord ? is one 
of incompleteness. Perhaps it is by way of 
compensation that the wicked vicar is left 
in possession of a lovely church, a.Christian 
wife, and a stipend he has contrived to raise 
from next to nothing to upwards of £1,500 
per annum. I confess that to me this ending 
appears immoral. Why should Mrs. Lynn 
Linton offer the clerical mind so many and 
such inducements to go astray ? As the book 
is a tract it is perhaps too much to expect of 
it that it should be either just or generous in 
a single particular; but I own I should have 
liked the epidemic. I do not need to say 
that Under which Lord ? is very cleverly and 
forcibly written; that it is so is another 
reason why Mrs. Lynn Linton should change 
her dejioHment and introduce the epidemic. 
That abandoned creature, the British Rector, 
has too many temptations in his way as it 
is, and it is really not right of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton to go adding to their number. 

Beating the Air is not a strong book, but 
it is well meant, and, in its mild way, is far 
from being unpleasant. Mr. Burke has not 
much story to tell you, but he has a great 
many remarks to offer, and he offers them 
with such candour and innocence as disarm 
criticism. His hero is a young guardsman, 
who has the luck to drive up in a cab just as 
the heroine has fallen into the water, where¬ 
from, as in duty bound, he fishes her on the 
instant. Then of course he falls in love. 
As she is of surpassing beauty, “ her height 
not greatly exceeding that of the Venus of 
Milo, while her form is almost as perfect,” it 
seems unnatural that he should propose by 
letter and be accepted by telegraph. After 
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thev are married the guardsman discovers 
that he is poor, and the second volume treats 
of the shifts, expedients, and efforts te which 
his lovely wife and he are gradually reduced. 
Finally they go to India, and here it is that 
the mil interest of Beating the Air begins. 
F r two volumes Mr. Burke has laboured 
hard, and with complete success, to justify 
the title of his choice. In the third he 
warms to his work, and not only contrives 
to write rather graphically about India and 
Anglo-Indians, but to tell the story of a 
surprising adventure—a very elaborate story 
it is, too—as rapidly and judiciously as need 
be. His novel is far too long, and its interest 
is far too patchy and scrappy; but it has 
merit, and may be read with a certain 
amount of approbation. Compressed into a 
single volume, and with Bordillon’s achieve¬ 
ment for its principal theme. Beating the Air 
would have been an abnormally readable 
little story. 

There is not much in The Zangdales of 
Zangdale End that is deserving of praise, 
and nothing that merits reproof. The story 
is one for maidens immature in years, and it 
deals with outdoor adventures and the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity with an equable im¬ 
partiality that will doubtless win the applause 
of most of its readers. In its honest, simple, 
well-meaning little way, it is rather pretty. 

W. E. Henley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Stage Door (Boutledge’s annual), edited by 
Mr. Clement Scott, is, as its title implies, full 
of matters theatrical. It is slight, and chiefly 
interesting from the way in which it satisfies 
some part of our natural ouriosity to know the 
personal experiences of men and women who 
present themselves nightly to depict before us 
the experiences that are not their own. There 
is a little pathos (in which the editor has 
pleasant part), there is humour, and there is 
something, too, of practical suggestion. One 
or two aesthetio writers are understood to be 
amateur authorities upon matters of sanitation, 
but these questions are in train to become 
doubly practical when the graceful actress of Lee 
Cloches de Comeville —Miss Kate Mun roe—is 
seen to be of a mind to bestir herself about 
ventilation and drainage “behind the scenes ” 
of the theatre. The Stage Door has many excel¬ 
lent little portraits of stage celebrities. 

The Australian Abroad: Branches from the 
Main Routes Round the World. By James 
Hingston. (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. James 
Hingston, who is not unknown to fame as an 
Australian journalist, has been taking a holiday, 
and at the same time indulging a long-cherished 
desire of making a journey round the world. 
In so doing, however, he combined business 
with pleasure, for in the localities he visited he 
committed his impressions of them to paper 
while still fresh, and posted them to the Mel. 
bourne Argus. When we say that the present 
volume of over 400 pages, reprinted from the 
Argus, contains only a portion of his impres¬ 
sions—we are promised one or two more volumes 
—the reader will understand that Mr. Hingston 
has a good deal to say about places on a very 
short acquaintance. Consequently, we must 
not look for muoh solid information, for the 
notes are necessarily very superficial. ' We 
wonder, however, that Mr. Hingston did not find 
out that “ Tycoon ” has long been exploded as 
a Japanese title. Though his fellow-colonists 
are said to have eagerly welcomed his letters, 
we must own to a feeling of regret that that 


weloome should have “ induoed him to offer 
them collectively to the aoceptanoe of a larger 
publio at home.” In the present volume Mr. 
Hingston gives his notes on Japan, China, 
Malaysia, Sunda, Java, Australia, and New 
Zealand. There are a few useful page maps, 
and a number of interesting cuts copied from 
photographs. 

Cameos of English History: Reformation Times. 
By C. M. Yonge. (Macmillan.) Miss Yonge’s 
peouliar style of writing history is now so well 
known that any comment upon it is needless. 
The present volume deals with a period which 
has more materials for dramatic effects, and for 
the combination of story-telling with history, 
than have the earlier times, and therefore 
affords a better scope for Miss Yonge’s method. 
We must confess to an objection to this plan of 
throwing history into the form of a novel by 
means of conversations elaborated from slight 
authority. But, such as it is, Miss Yonge’s 
book is very fairly accurate, and is certainly 
vivid and interesting to those who need to be 
tempted to enter the arduous walk of historical 
reading. Miss Yonge gives a general pioture 
of events and sketches of the chief characters in 
European history from 1520 to 1565. The 
painting may be broad and the effects of light 
and shade often exaggerated, but, as far as it 
goes, there is little fault to find with it. 

Indian Household Management. By Mrs. 
Eliot James. (Ward, Look and Co.) This un¬ 
pretending little volume is so full of couleur locale 
that one is carried insensibly to the East, so as 
to live again in the far-off scenes which are 
familiar to some member of almost every 
English family. If every resident in India 
were as observant as our author, or so clear in 
little details in their aggregate most important 
to comfort, India would doubtless enjoy a higher 
repute. The spirit of Mrs. James’s book shows 
at once why contradictory opinions are enter¬ 
tained ; and we feel that a young couple, imbued 
with the good sense found in these pages and 
the valuable hints they contain for guidanoe in 
a foreign land, would speak very differently 
of the country from those who buy their ex- 

E erienoe perhaps with the loss of health and 
appiness. It is marvellous how the informa¬ 
tion conveyed, though acquired in the Punjab, 
is equally applicable to other parts of India. 
Minor touches may differ, but the broad 
effect is the same. Any Indian going through 
these pages will be struck with their truth¬ 
fulness and reality. Not a word seems put 
in for effect. All the suggestions are meant 
to be helpful to those about to enter on a 
new life among an alien people, but the book 
will be found of interest to all who desire an 
insight into the home-life of their relatives 
abroad. We give as a specimen, without selec¬ 
tion, the scone with a native cook. We have 
just been told that rabbits con be kept in the 
compound:— 

These are not the ordinary gray rabbit, bnt the 
spotted, semi-domesticated animal. Before I knew 
the rabbits were tame, I was astonished at my 
khansaman, on my ordering a rabbit, bringing into 
the drawing-room a-huge black-and-white lop-eared 
creature, calmly setting poor bunny down on the 
carpet, and, while it was hopping contentedly about, 
pointing to it, and asking in a native’s usual im¬ 
perturbable manner if that was what the mem-sahib 
wanted. I could not then make up my mind to 
have the handsome rabbit killed, it looked so like a 
child’s pet; afterwards though I got quite hardened, 
and ceased to think of their appearance until they 
were set on the table.” 

The Exploration of the World. Yol. I. 
Celebrated Travels and Travellers. By Jules 
Yeme. Maps and illustrations. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) M. Jules Verne, the gifted author of 
so many geographical fictions, has set himself 
to write a popular account of the achievements 
of the world’s great explorers, of vfhioh the 


first volume, dealing with “ Travels and Great 
Travellers,” is now before us, to be followed by 
volumes dealing with “ The Great Navigators ” 
and “ The Explorers of the Nineteenth Century.” 
We say advisedly that this is a popular work, 
for the author has made no attempt to write a 
critical or consecutive history of travel. He 
shows a preference for those passages which 
best admit of picturesque treatment. The 
doings of the anoient world, down to the seoond 
oentury of our era, are disposed of in fourteen 
pages, while a larger space is devoted to Jean 
de Bdthencourt, the coloniser of the Canaries, 
whose claim to rank as a “ great traveller ” 
might be questioned. The stirring history of 
the conquest of America affords the author an 
opportunity for exhibiting his powers of graphic 
description to their full extent, and the interest 
of his narrative is enhanced by numerous well- 
chosen illustrations. We should be loth, how¬ 
ever, to trust him implicitly in matters of foot. 
It is not correct to Bay that to Columbus “ we 
owe the discovery of the magnetio variation.” 
Marco Polo never visited Madagascar, nor were 
bridges 300 feet in length “ without a parallel 
in the world ” in his time. In one part of the 
volume the Thule of Pytheas is identified with 
Norway or Jutland, but elsewhere with Iceland; 
and the Northmen are said to have “ found the 
Irish monks under the name of Papis ” when in 
reality they only discovered traces of their 
former visits. These, however, are trivial 
mistakes in a work intended for popular reading, 
and eminently calculated to rouse an interest ia 
matters geographical. 

The Boy’s Own Annual, edited by James 
Macaulay ( Leisure Hour Office), contains nine 
months’ issue of the Boy's Own Paper, the publi¬ 
cation of whioh was commenced last January to 
provide the rising generation with pure and enter¬ 
taining literature. It furnishes excellent reading 
for boys in the shape of long tales, short stories, 
descriptions of animals, games, puzzles, &o., 
and is liberally supplied with illustrations 
calculated to attract the class of readers for 
which it is intended. We congratulate Mr. 
Macaulay on his establishment of a periodical 
whioh of our own knowledge is eagerly welcomed 
by school-boys. So far as we have seen, the 
contents of the Annual are entirely unobjec¬ 
tionable, and we commend it to the attention of 
every paterfamilias as an economical and profit¬ 
able Christmas investment. 

African Pets. By F. Clinton Parry. 
(Griffith and Farran.) In this little volume 
Mrs. Parry chats pleasantly to children about 
pet animals whioh Bhe and her friends had in 
Natal, and concludes her stories with a brief 
sketch of Kafir life. This last chapter was not 
originally included in her programme, but she 
adds it with the useful object of giving children 
a correct idea of a people whom, as a child, she 
conoeived to be somewhat like wild animals. 
Mrs. Parry has been successful in producing a 
book which is admirably suited for young 
children, and deserves wide popularity. We 
have tried it ourselves on a boy of eight with 
the happiest results. 

“ Bunchy ; ” or, the Children of Scarsbrook 
Farm. By E. 0. Phillips. (Griffith and 
Farran.) This is another capital story for 
children, as good in its way as Mrs. Parry’s 
African Pets. It is simply and pleasantly told 
in a ohild’s own language. “Bunchy,” it is 
perhaps hardly neoessary to state, is a pet name 
given to a little girl named Caroline, and she 
and her brother Bob, a wild pair, are the lead¬ 
ing characters in the story. The only drawback 
to it is that not impossibly what is intended to 
amuse other children may tend to get them 
into scrapes through a not unnatural desire on 
their part to play at “ Bunchy.” The illus¬ 
trations, by A. Johnson, are most of then} 
prettily executed and attractive. 
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Parted; a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. 
By N. D’Anvers. (C. KeganPaul and Co.) In 
this book is told the story of a child parted from 
her father and mother, who remain behind in 
India, and for whom she pines. She meets 
with kindness from her aunts, and we are 
relieved to find that she eventually becomes 
happy. 

Silver Linings; or, Light and Shade. By 
Mrs. Beginald Bray. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Mrs. Bray is well known as a skilful writer of 
books for children, and two years ago we had 
much pleasure in speaking in favourable terms 
of Ten of Them, which is ever welcome in our 
own nursery. Silver Linings, however, is a 
different kind of book, and is intended to 
delight the hearts, as no doubt it will, of much 
older ohildren. The heroine of the story is a 
blind girl named Effie, the daughter of a 
whilom lady’s maid in the family of one Squire 
Egerton, by whom she is brought up. The 
incidents of her life are prettily narrated, and 
it is pleasant to be able to gather from a few 
suggestive lines at the end of the book that 
Effie was at last happily married. 

Reclaimed, by A. Eubule-Evans (S. P. 0. K.), 
is a story possessing many features of interest 
from the way in which the characters of the 
chief actors are drawn, the old fisherman 
being especially amusing. The heroine passes 
through some curious phases; she begins by 
being the only creature saved from a wreck, is 
adopted by the aforesaid old fisherman, and 
finally discovers a rich relation. The explana¬ 
tion of her nickname, “Fidgets,” is hardly 
what at first sight might have been expected 
from her proclivities in early life, for it turns 
out to be a corruption of her real surname. 
We must not forget to mention that, possibly 
to bring the story within the scope of the 
society’s work, we have a curate who, from 
being very unsympathetic, becomes an excel¬ 
lent young man. The story is prettily told, 
and will doubtless be popular in families where 
bona fide novels are tabooed. 

The Terror of the Indians; or. Adventures of 
David Crockett. By JohnS. 0. Abbott. (Ward, 
Lock and Co.) This book is one of a series 
which the publishers desoribe as “The Boys’ 
Illustrated Library of Heroes, Patriots, and 
Pioneers,” and will no doubt be a favourite 
with boys who have reached the age when 
stories of life and adventure in the backwoods 
have an irresistible attraction for them. We 
confess to having passed through that stage 
ourselves, at a time, though, when the craving 
was not so easily satisfied as it is now; and we 
can accordingly sympathise with the hoys who 
will be fascinated with this narrative of the 
career of David Crockett, an Irishman born, 
but a very prince of backwoodsmen. Additional 
interest is lent to the story by the fact that 
Crockett was more than once a member of the 
United States Congress. He was eventually 
murdered when a captive in the hands of the 
Mexicans. The volume contains some illustra¬ 
tions, which, however, can hardly be said to 
belong to a very high order of art. 

The editor of the tenth volume of St. Nicholas 
{Sampson Low and Co.) seems bent upon show¬ 
ing that the New World can rival the Old in 
the production of children’s books as well as in 
that of com and cheese. The most striking 
point in the volume is its variety. There are 
verses pathetic and humorous, riddles and 
games m abundance, long stories and short 
ones, illustrations serious and laughable, fol¬ 
lowing one another in quick succession. It is 
just the book to be reoommended for a Christ¬ 
mas present to a large family, because ohildren 
of every age will be sure to find in it something 
to suit them. Some of the stories might prob¬ 
ably be matohed in English serials, but such a 
0»9 »8 “4 Jolty Fellowship,” which is an 


account of the trip of two boys to St. Augustine, 
is fresh and full of fun in every page. Life in 
Florida is not quite like life at Heme Bay or 
Margate, and the author, Mr. Stockton, knows 
how to keep up the interest of his readers. 

The Children's Picture Annual. Storu of 
Irene and the Gipsies. By Mercie Sunshine. 
(Ward and Lock.) A stupid story, and one 
likely to frighten and sadden young children in 
spite of a cheerful ending. It is illustrated by 
bad woodcuts that have probably served in 
other books, and are often quite inappropriate in 
their present setting. 

The Inca's Treasure. Adapted from the 
German of Franz Hoffman, by Jessie Young. 
(Marlborough and Co.) The story of a treasure 
cave in South America made known by the 
Indians to two German settlers, whose cupidity 
in the end costs them their lives. 

Little Margarets Ride. By Mrs. Frederick 
Brown. (Griffith and Farran.) Perhaps the 
silliest verses illustrated by the most foolish 
pictures that were ever presented for a child’s 
amusement 

Dicky and his Friends. By Adeline Sergeant 
(MacnivOh and Wallace.) The story of a poor 
little boy left to-himself in the vast London 
world, and of another who helped him. 

The Floating Light of Ringfinnan, and 
Guardian Angels. By L. T. Meade. (Macniven 
and Wallace.) The “ Floating Light of Ring- 
finnan” appears to have been a false light 
invented by wreokers to lure vessels on to a 
dangerous coast. How their intentions were 
frustrated to a certain extent through the 
agency of a ohild and a dog forms the subject- 
matter of this little story. “ Guardian Angels ” 
is a tale of the melancholy religious sort dealing 
with the temptations of two poor girls in 
London. 

Golden Childhood. (Ward and Lock.) This 
is a gaily bound volume of the cheap and pretty 
little magazine for ohildren so called. It con¬ 
tains a goodly collection of stories, verses, and 
bits of useful information, enlivened by a great 
number of pictures. 

Model Yachts and Model Yacht Sailing. By 
James E. Walton. {Griffith and Farran.) Model 
yacht building ana model yacht sailing have 
become such favourite amusements of late with 
grown men as well as boys that, doubtless, this 
Uttle book of plain instructions will be welcomed 
by many readers who are desirous of gaining 
skill in making and sailing their miniature 
craft. The directions are accompanied by illus¬ 
trations of the various details of boat-building, 
whioh will be likely to prove a great help. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. J. A. Symonds is about to print a seoond 
edition of The Age of the Despots, whioh forms 
the first volume of his work upon The Renaissance 
in Italy. Besides considerable ohanges and 
additions in the substanoe of this volume, he 
has added a new chapter on the growth of the 
Communes in Italy, and their transformation 
into Tyrannies, and on the causes which pre¬ 
vented the unification of the Italians in a king¬ 
dom or a federation. We are also informed that 
he is preparing the last section of his work on 
the Italian Renaissance, whioh will be a review 
of Italian literature from the origins to the dose 
of his period, with special reference to the 
intellectual conditions of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. 

The poet Bums’ copy of Milton has lately 
been presented, through the liberality of Mr. 
John Watney, to the library of St. Paul’s 
School, the school in whioh Milton was 
educated. It has been in the possession of 
the family of 3. H. Gromek, the engraver of 


Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims and editor of 
the Reliques of Bums, sinoa it was given to him 
by the poets widow. It is the Edinburgh 
edition of 1755, in two volumes, 12mo, and 
bears on the title-page of each volume the 
autograph “ Robt. Bums.” There are few or 
no passages marked as traces of the poet’s 
reading. The oopy is authenticated by a note 
of the late Mr. Thomas Hartley Gromek, the 
well-known water-colour painter, from whose 
representatives the book has been obtained. 

Prof. Sayoe is on the point of starting for a 
short visit to Egypt—we regret to say, for 
reasons of health. He will probably extend his 
journey as far as the Seoond Cataract, and hopes 
to return to England about the end of January. 

Capt. Markham’s book, entitled The Great 
Frozen Sea, in which he gives a personal nar¬ 
rative of the Aretio Expedition or 1876-76, will 
be issued immediately in a cheaper form by 
Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Go. The numerous 
wood engravings which appeared in the original 
edition will be all retained. 

Encouraged by the success of his recent 
Bibliography of Ruskin, whioh has passed through 
four editions in little more than a year, Mr. 
Bichard Heme Shepherd has been for some time 
past engaged on another work of the same nature 
and scope, entitled The Bibliography of Dickens; 
a Bibliographical List, arranged in Chronological 
Order, of the Published Writings in Prose and 
Verse of Charles Dickens, from 183Jf to 1870. 
This little work, whioh will be issued before 
Christmas, will contain many items and entries 
of interest, entirely new to collectors, and will 
remedy the glaring deficiencies in a recent 
attempt of Mr. James Cook, of Paisley, in the 
same direction. The first rough draught of Mr. 
Shepherd’s Bibliography of Dickens appeared at 
the end of a volume of Dickens’s speeches whioh 
Mr. Shepherd edited as far back as 1869, but 
the additions are so numerous and important as 
entirely to supersede that early essay. Intending 
subscribers may communicate by post with the 
editor at his private address, 322 Fulham Road, 
S.W. 

Mr. W. xfENDLE, of Forest Hill, is preparing 
a seoond volume of his Old Southwark and its 
People. Its contents will probably be—George 
Gwilt’s map of Roman remains in Southwark, 
with remarks; The Bankside (Clink and Paris 
Garden), chiefly with reference to the time of 
Shakspere, illustrated with maps; The Brandons 

i Charles Brandon and Mary Tudor, “Marie the 
Trenche Quene”), and their palace in St. 
George’s, Southwark ; Bermondsey Abbey; 
Religion in Southwark in disturbed times; 
Members of Parliament for Southwark from 
early times; Southwark Fair, &o. 

Mb. Pickering will shortly issue a new 
edition of Manchester al Mondo, a devotional 
series of contemplations on life, death, and 
immortality written by Henry Montagu, a 
distinguished lawyer, who became first Earl of 
Manchester in 1626. This re-issue will be an 
elegant specimen of printing, and is edited by 
Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., who has prefixed to it 
a memoir of the author containing some new 
and interesting matter. 

The Manchester Ruskin'Society have drawn 
up a memorial against the proposed restoration 
of St Mark’s at Venice. 

Messrs. C. Regan Paul and Co. will 
publish immediatelya new edition of Mr. Tenny¬ 
son’s In Memoriam, choicely printed on hand¬ 
made paper with rough edges, and bound in 
parohment. The frontispieoe consists of a new 
miniature portrait of the author, executed in 
eau forte by M. Le Rat after a photograph by 
the late Mrs. Cameron, and the shape of the 
volume will be alike suitable for the pooket or 
the bookshelf. 
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Tee trustees of the British Museum have had 
autotyped their original mortgage deed by 
Shakspere of his house in Blackfriars. Copies 
can be bought at the Museum for two shillings 
each. 

Messbs. W. Satchell, Peyton and Co. are 
about to make the first issue to non-subscribers 
of Mr. W. H. Aldam’s Quaint Treatise on Flees 
and the Art o’ Artyficiall Flee Making, with 
editorial notes and patterns of flies, and samples 
of the materials for making each fly. 

The same publishers have in the press Tuscan 
Fairy Tales, collected from tho peasants and 
illustrated by a new artist; Studies of the 
Eighteenth Century in Italy, by Vemon Lee; 
and Mericas, and other Stories, by Clementina 
Black. 

Mbs. Augusta "Webster appears to have 
found time during the distractions of a con¬ 
tested School Board election to pass through 
the press a new drama, which will be published 
next week by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co., 
under the title of Disguises. 

Thebe will shortly be issued from the German 
press a dictionary in one volume of the English, 
French, German, and Bussian languages. The 
compiler is Prof. Paul Fuchs. Intended chiefly 
for tne use of students and travellers, it will be 
published at the small sum of three marks fifty 
pfennings. 

The autumn soirie of the Manchester Field 
Naturalists was held on Tuesday last, when the 
Shakspere flora formed the subject of a 
lecture by Mr. L. H. Grindon, illustrated by a 
variety of drawings and objects relating to the 
botanical aspect of our great dramatist. There 
were also some Shaksperiana of a less special 
kind. Is not this a mode of popularising the 
study of our poets which might be imitated 
and extended elsewhere P 

Miss Emily Faithfull’s Christmas number 
of the Victoria Magazine will contain contribu¬ 
tions by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Hamilton 
Aidd, Herman Merivale, E. L. Blanchard, and 
Mrs. Leith-Adams; and Mrs. Simpson furnishes 
an interesting record of some of the work done 
by her sister-in-law, Mrs. Nassau Senior, in 
connexion with young servants. 

Under the title of Sister Dora : a Biography, 
Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. will publish 
immediately a volume by Miss Lonsdale, which 
will probably interest the general publio no less 
than the philanthropist. Many have heard of 
the labours of Sister Dora in the humblest 
homes and in the hospital wards of the Black 
Country; but few know anything of her private 
history, of the sacrifice of social position and 
comfort which she cheerfully made, or of the 
difficulties and even persecutions, public and 
private, which attended the commencement of 
her work. It is now fifteen years since she 
took charge of an accident hospital at Walsall, 
and from that date until her death, just twelve 
months ago, her time was occupied in tending 
the victims of colliery and machinery accidents, 
or in boldly grappling with the worst forms of 
epidemics in an over-orowded population. The 
newspapers of the day told us how all classes of 
society Bought to do honour to her memory 
when the simple funeral cortlge passed through 
the streets of Walsall. 

The next examination for certificates will be 
held in the lecture-room of the London Institute 
for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
194 Westminster Bridge Boad, on Saturday, 
December 20 next, at eleven o’clock. Students 
and others wishing to attend will oblige by 
sending in their names to the manager. The 
courses will be “cutting out,” “darning and 
patohing,” “ plain needlework,” and “ knitting 
and netting.” 

Tgs New York Nation announce? the death 


of the Bev. Jacob Abbott, the well-known 
author of children’s books, at the age of seventy- 
five. Mr. Charles S. Sargent, director of the 
arboretum of Harvard University, has been 
appointed to the newly created chair of arbori¬ 
culture. 

Mbs. Pfeiffer has made a collection of her 
sonnets and songs, which will form a dainty 
little volume, to be published immediately by 
Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

A new novel by Miss Bertha Thomas, 
entitled The Violin Player, will begin to appear 
in London Society next January. 

A splendid work on the Monuments of Art 
and History of the District of Hamm will shortly 
appear for and at the expense of the West¬ 
phalian Provincial Society for Literature and 
Art (Munster: Coppenrath). It forms the first 
of a series of volumes, to be continued for the 
same society, descriptive and illustrative of all 
works of art in the whole of Westphalia from 
prehistoric times to the present day. The work 
has been long in preparation by a special com¬ 
mission, and is written by Dr. Nordhoff, pro¬ 
fessor at the Boyal Academy of Munster, a 
well-known authority both for history and art. 
He gives the history of each monument from 
mediaeval historians, MSS. (rolls, registers), 
traditions, and local information, having him¬ 
self visited every town and village of the 
district. The illustrations (more than 130 in 
number), partly from photographs taken for 
this purpose, oonsist of woodcuts engraved 
by four artists, and phototypes. The work 
begins with the relics of prehistoric times 
(walls, ways, tools of horn, bronze, iron, and 
earthenware); then it deals more substantially 
with the monuments of Christian times, 
ohurohes as well as castles, country houses, 
town-halls, doorways, proceeding from town 
to town, from village to village, with the 
greatest accuracy. This splendid collection is 
a fine specimen of German investigation and 
learning. 

Mb. William Archer writes to us to point 
out that in our review of Bjornson’s Leonardo 
(see Academy, September 27) we missed in 
one or two small points the poet’s drift We 
fear that to enter at large into this question 
would scarcely interest our readers, but we con¬ 
fess that Mr. Aroher is quite right. Our notice 
of the drama was written immediately upon its 
arrival in our hands, and it did not occur to us 
to dwell on the moral difficulties of the plot, as 
has sinoe been done so fiercely by Scandinavian 
critics. The piece has, indeed, been rejected 
from the Boyal Danish Theatre by the censor, 
Prof. Molbech, who has defended his rather 
extraordinary conduot towards a poet much 
more eminent than himself in a singular address 
to the public. All this has given to Leonardo a 
polemical importance of which we did not 
dream when we wrote our review. 

The critical work of the Clifton Shakspere 
Sooiety has been divided into the following 
departments:—Sources and History ; Metre and 
Authorship; Grammar; Shakspere’s Play-craft; 
Aesthetic Criticism; Historical Beferenoes; 
Classical, Mythical, and Obscure Allusions; 
Similes and Metaphors; Dress and Social 
Customs ; Plants and Animals; Geography ; 
Law and Heraldry; Medicine and Surgery; 
Music and Ballads; Demonology and Witch¬ 
craft ; Early Dramatic Bepresentations; Coins, 
Weights, and Measures; Sports and Pastimes; 
Puns and Jests; Arts and Sciences; Ana¬ 
chronisms ; Bare Words and Phrases. Mem¬ 
bers and associates have taken charge of each 
of these departments. It is intended that at 
each critical meeting a report upon them shall 
be presented in connexion with the play then 
before the society. 

It is stated that Mdme. Mohl has entrusted 


the MSS. of her late husband to Prof. A. de 
Gubernatis for publication. They include about 
fifty letters written byManzoni between 1807 
and 1828. 

Mb. H. O. Manton is issuing to subscribers, 
in monthly parts, Slangiana, “ a cyclopaedia of 
all the flash, cant, vagrant, vulgar, and fugitive 
words which have been or are in common use 
among English-speaking people.” 

The Beport of the Manchester Free Libraries 
Committee shows that the issue of books during 
the year ending September 5,1879, exceeded that 
for the preceding year by nearly thirty-three per 
oent. The Free Libraries have been open on all 
the Sunday afternoons during the year, with 
satisfactory results. The total number of 
volumes in the Libraries has increased from 
141,482 to 146,477, and among the additions is 
a complete set of the books, chromo-lithographs, 
and engravings published by the Arundel 
Society. 

The Early-French Text Sooiety has just pub¬ 
lished, under the editorship of the Marquis de 
Queva de Saint-Hilaire, the first volume of the 
complete"works of Eustaohe Deschamps, from the 
unique MS. in the National Library, whioh con¬ 
tains over a thousand ballades. The collection 
entitled Chansonnier de Montpellier et Motets 
frangais du XIP et du XllP.Si&de, which is in 
preparation by M. Gaston Baynaud, will appear 
very shortly. The first volume will contain the 
text, and the second philological notes, with a 
memoir by M. Lavoix on'music in the time of 
St. Louis. 

At the general meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society on the 16th ult. a paper by 
Dr. Hayman was read, in whioh he drew atten¬ 
tion to the fabrio and ritual of the metro political 
church at Tyre, as described by Eusebius, Ecd. 
Hist., x. 4, in the course of what has been 
supposed to be the oldest Christian sermon 
extant, delivered at the re-dedioation—probably 
by Eusebius himself—in 313 A.D. After re¬ 
marking on the thus early use of the phrase 
7raiSa yvipriov sal abroOtov (§ 17), and on the 
proof of baptism by sprinkling given in the use of 
‘irtpippavrqpiutv (§ 45), he quoted at length a 
passage in which the writer rhetorically ad¬ 
vances through various inferior parts up to the 
altar, whioh is the climax, and the priest’s 
attitude there in the presentation of inoense and 
prayers, which is the crowning point of all. 
Here the altar is represented as standing in the 
midst (clearly therefore not contramural ) within 
the chancel, and the priest stands “ beside the 
altar on the right,” i.e., on the right hand of 
the bishop, who would face eastward as he sat; 
thus the priest would be on the southern side of 
the altar, which at Tyre, as at Antioch also, 
was at the western extremity of the ohurch. 
Such was the position of the Holy of Holies 
also, in the later Temple of Herod at. least. 
The churoh at Tyre, standing on the same site 
as the earlier one, but covering a larger area, 
takes us very far back—possibly into the 
second century a.d. —while the nearness of 
Tyre to Judaea would favour conservatism of 
Jewish typical forms of structure and worship, 
and a predominance of Old-Testament ideas, 
which might linger at Tyre after they had dis¬ 
appeared elsewhere. Prof. Mayor remarked 
that the oldest Christian sermon extant is the 
so-oalled Second Epistle of Clement. 

Mb. Theodore Martin, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
Mr. Frank Marshall, Mr. Israel Davis, and “ An 
Actor” will discuss in the next number of the 
Theatre the question raised in the last number 
by Mr. Frederick Hawkins—whether Shakspere 
did not, in drawing the character of Shylock, 
intend to put forward a plea for toleration 
toward the Jews. 

The Christmas number of the Whitehall 
Beview will oontain “A Le§end of St. Basil,” 
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flie last poem written by the late Major Whyte- 
Mehrffle. 

TTbrr Haixbbbgeb will publish very shortly 
a new novel by Georg Ebers, entitled Die 
Schweetem. 

We have received Whiston’s Josephus, illus¬ 
trated (Ward, Look and Co.); Christmas 
Carole, New and Old, ed. Bramley and Stainer 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.); Eason'e Almanac and 
Handbook for Ireland, 1880 (Dublin: W. H. 
Smith and Son); The Zulu War: its Causes and 
its Lessons, by the Bev.Holditoh Mason (Poole); 
What is Poetry f by G. Washington Moon 
(Hatohards); W. Daniels, Artist, by W. Tire- 
buok (Liverpool); Le Socialisms, par J. Brao 
de la Perri&re (Paris: Baltenweck); Kultur- 
geschichte des siebzehnten Jahrhwnderts, von Earl 
Griin, 1. Bd. (Leipzig: Barth); Sept Tragidies 
d 1 Ewripide, avec un Oommentaire, etc., par 
Henri Weil, 2* Edition (Paris: Haohette); 
Ignatius von Loyola an der Rtimischen Curie, 
von August von Druffel (Milnohen). 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

By the last mail from Zanzibar _ the Boyal 
Geographical Society received intelligence from 
Mr. J. Thomson, the leader of tneir East- 
African expedition. Mr. Thomson’s letter was 
written on August 30 from Mkubwasanya, in 
Uhdhd, a tract of oountry to the north of the 
Eonde Mountains, and was brought downto 
the coast bv men whom he had had occasion 
to send to Zanzibar. The place where Mr. 
Thomson was is at an elevation of some 6,000 or 
7,000 feet above the sea level, and about six 
days’ journey from the head of Lake Nyassa. 
After examining that region and perhaps com¬ 
municating with the missionary stations on the 
lake, Mr. Thomson will strike northward to 
Lake Tanganyika, and pass up its western 
side to the Lukuga creek, which was the cause 
of so much diversity of opinion between 
Cameron and Stanley. The present expedition 
will, we hope, be able to settle the moot point 
whether the waters of the lake do now find 
their way through the creek to the Lualaba. 
Mr. Thomson’s return route seems to be some¬ 
what uncertain, but he hopes to meet the men 
he sent to Zanzibar on the shores of the lake, 
and so receive any instructions that may have 
been waiting for him. He has sent home an 
account of his journey, accompanied by route 
maps. 

News has also been received of the progress 
of the London Missionary Society’s expedition 
which left Zanzibar for TJjiji under the leader¬ 
ship of the late Dr. Mullens. They appear to 
have struck out quite a new and hitherto un¬ 
explored route across Ugogo soon after leaving 
Mpwapwa, and, when last heard of, had reached 
Mirambo’s capital in Unyamwezi. The wisdom 
of taking this fresh road is shown by the fact 
that they have met with no molestation, and 
have had much less black-mail to pay than is 
exacted on the old road. The details respecting 
this journey will, no doubt, prove interesting. 

Messes. Bagot and Beaver left Gape Town 
in the middle of October on their exploring 
expedition to the oountry bordering on the Biver 
Zambesi. Their journey is expected to occupy 
four years. 

Majob-Gen. Glxtkhofsky has been appointed 
chief of the expedition which is about to explore 
the old bed of the Oxus between the Aral and 
Caspian Seas. 

The Church Missionary Society’s little 
Bteamer, Henry Venn, left Lukoja, at the con¬ 
fluence of the two branohes of the Niger, on 
July 8, to ascend the Binue—an expedition 
which, as we have before recorded, had to be 
postponed last year. The course of this river 
pae never yet been traced to ite source, and 


indeed no vessel has been any great distance up 
it since Dr. Baikie’s visit in 1854. We may 
therefore hope that the present expedition, 
presumably undertaken for missionary purposes, 
may result in a substantial addition to our 
knowledge of the geography of this part of 
Western Africa. 

The Bev. Dr. Laws, of Livingstonia, -has 
informed the Free Church of Scotland that the 
Portuguese authorities are contemplating the 
construction of a road from Quillimane to Lake 
Nyassa. This would, no doubt, considerably 
hasten the fuller exploration and commercial 
development of the Nyassa region, but the 
drawback is that the Portuguese would probably 
lay claim to the country. Dr. Laws, who was 
stopping at Quillimane on his return to the 
lake, also mentions that two English travellers, 
Messrs. Hall and Ohirmside, had gone up the 
Zambesi and to Livingstonia, ohiefly for shoot¬ 
ing. A letter dated July 9, from Mr. J. Stewart, 
O.E., then in charge of the Nyassa Mission, 
conveys the satisfactory intelligence that the 
absence of cultivation had driven away the tsetse 
fly from Livingstonia. 

The BoUettino della Societd Qeografica Italiana 
gives its readers a very fair idea of the progress 
of geographical science. Its reports on the 
work done by Italian travellers and explorers 
are more especially interesting. Many pages in 
the seven numbers issued smoe the beginning 
of this year are filled with letters from members 
of the mission employed for a number of years 
past in the exploration of southern Abyssinia. 
They contain muoh that is interesting, and deal 
fully with the productions and commercial 
resources of the country, but are singularly 
devoid of information strictly geographical and 
at the same time new. The map which accom¬ 
panies one of these communications is a mere 
sketch. It is certainly provoking to be con¬ 
tinually told about interesting work that has 
been done without being placed in possession of 
the results achieved. The illustrations include 
a very fin e facsimile of Andrea Bianco’s map of 
the world. A list of geographical articles pub¬ 
lished in Italian periodicals is appended to each 
number. Its expansion into ‘ ‘ abstracts ” would 
oertainly be welcomed. 

From the last number of the Bollettino we 
leam that twelve sheets of a new topographical 
map of Italy are about to be published. This 
map will be on a scale of 1 : 100,000. The 
hills will be shown by a combination of con¬ 
tours, drawn at intervals of fifty metres, and 
hachures, the light being supposed to fell in 
vertically. As this map is to consist of 277 
sheets, to be published at the rate of twelve a 
year, there are probably many among our 
readers who.will not live to see.it completed. 

The Hakluyt Society will not cease to main¬ 
tain its high position while it produoes works 
such as one whioh it has recently issued under 
the title of The Bondage and Travels of Johann 
SchiUberger, a Native of Bavaria, in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, 1896-1427, translated from 
the Heidelberg MS., edited in 1859 by Prof. 
Earl Friedrich Neumann, by Commander J. 
Buchan Telfer, B.N., with Notes by Prof. P. 
Braun, of the Imperial University at Odessa, 
with a map. Johann Sehiltberger, born in 
1381 near Frisingen, accompanied the army of 
Sigismund, King of Hungary, in 1394 against 
the Turks, but in 1396 was taken prisoner 
at the Battle of Nicopolis, and by order of 
Bajazet L was sent into Asia. On the over¬ 
throw of Bajazet by Timur he fell into 
the hands of the latter, whom he attended in 
all his expeditions until his death in 1405. He 
traversed Georgia, Persia, and the whole of 
Tartary, and returned by Constantinople, Lem¬ 
berg, and Oraoow to Munich in 1427. Schilt- 
berger was m uneducated man, and his yfor\t 


was evidently written under his dictation. 
“Notwithstanding a few historical and geo¬ 
graphical errors,” says Hammer, “this book of 
travels remains a precious monument of the 
history and topography of the Middle Ages, of 
which Bavarians may be as j ustly proud as Venioe 
is of her Maroo Polo.” Commander Telfer has 
not failed in any of the duties of an editor. He 
has written a Bibliography of the travels per¬ 
haps little- short of complete, a learned and 
careful Introduction, aud an excellent Index. 
The erudite and most interesting Notes of Prof. 
Braun, of Odessa, ocoupy no less than 140 pages. 

MM. Zweifbl and Mottstier, agents of the 
Marseilles house of Verminck, have succeeded 
in reaching the sources of the Niger. They 
asoended the Bokelle Biver, crossed the Eong 
Mountains, and visited the heads of the three 
streams whioh bvtheir junotion form the Niger 
or Joliba. Mr. Winwood Beade, in his journey 
to Falaba and the Bure goldfields, passed within 
a few miles of these aouroes, but the honour of 
having aotually visited them undoubtedly 
belongs to the French explorers. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Ootober number of the Penn Monthly, 
published at Philadelphia, U.S., oontains 
an article entitled “The New Political 
Economy” by Mr. Albert Bolles, Lecturer in 
Political Economy in the University of Boston 
and author of The Industrial History of the 
United States. Mr. Bolles makes the publica¬ 
tion by the University of Dublin of Mr. Oliffe 
Leslie’s volume of Essays on Political and 
Moral Philosophy the oooasion of a strenuous 
argument for the inductive, as opposed to the 
deductive or, as he prefers to oall it, the specu¬ 
lative method in political economy. 

“It is so much easier,” he says, “to invent eco¬ 
nomic systems in the closet by the light of a candle 
and the inner consciousness than by collecting and 
sifting faots. Medicine has its quacks, and so has 
every calling. Political economy has been overrun 
with them. In the United 8tates they have ap¬ 
peared in swarms, buzzing constantly, emitting a 
flood of fancied light on the currency question, 
showering panaceas for the settlement of all labour 
troubles, presenting remedies for the oure of the 
business aepresrion. All these quacks, without 
exception, have followed the Ricardian a priori 
speculative method; they have never troubled 
themselves about investigating faots. Indeed, they 
have manifested a sublime indifference to facts in 
their wide thin generalisations. The speculative 
method is wholly responsible for the exhibition of 
eoonomio quackery.” 

The controversy as to the original language, 
date, and object of the Book of Tobit has been 
lately taken up by Dr. Gratz in a series of 
learned articles in his Monatsschrift. In the 
Sennaoherib of the Jewish story he recognises 
the Emperor Hadrian, and in Esarhaddon dis¬ 
cerns a portrait of the mild and kindly Anto¬ 
ninus Pius. The three chief indications of the 
author’s period are the stress laid on beneficence, 
on marrying within the family, and above all on 
burying those who had been slain by the Kings, 
and whose interment had been expressly for¬ 
bidden. A special act of cruelty on the part of 
Hadrian is thus referred to, the date of which 
can be determined from Jewish authorities. 
Among the martyrs of the age of Hadrian was 
the famous B. Akiba. The original language 
of the Book of Tobit, aooording to Dr. 
Griitz, was late Hebrew. All the other 
texts are direct or indirect translations 
from this original, the text of whioh can 
still be reconstructed from the versions. The 
Chaldee text, discovered by Dr. Neubauer in 
the Bodleian, is an epitome of a translation. 
Even the Greek text has not escaped the irre¬ 
sistible tendency of the translators to prune the 
prolixities of t^e original. The country of thf 
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author can only have been Judaea, Egypt being 
excluded by the language; Mesopotamia ana 
Galilee by the topographical inaocuraoies of the 
book. Dr. Gratz has also a singular paper on 
“An Immoral Babylonian Custom [eine Bab. 
UnsiiU ] in the Book of Job ” (he explains Job 
xxxi. 1 by reference to Herodotus’ statement 
about the Babylonian Mylitta). 

The November number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift repairs the omissions of preceding 
numbers under the head of literary notices. 
Valuable as Dr. Knappert’s remarks on Matt, 
x. 23 may be for the small circle of analytic 
critics of the Gospels, and Straatman’s essay on 
the Pasohal controversy for those who have 
followed the post-Baurian literature on early 
Church history, the majority of English 
students will profit more by the extremely 
competent and discriminating notioes of theolo¬ 
gical and semi-theological books. Speaking of 
Bergaigne’s La Religion vbdique, Dr. Tiele 
remarks that he oannot agree with the author’s 
fundamental distinction between male and 
female deities. The genuine Vedic goddesses, 
with the exception of Ushas and Sarasvatf, are 
not much more than the female doubles of the 
principal gods, and even the antithesis between 
the male and female principle is at present so 
indistinct (it may in an earlier mythic system 
have been more strongly marked) that the 
mythologist cannot safely treat it as a leading 
idea. Dr. Tiele also gives critical descriptions 
of the opening volumes of the Oxford edition of 
the “ Sacred Books of the East.” Among Dr. 
Kuenen’s notices of works bearing on the Old 
Testament, we call attention to that of Byssel’s 
dissertation on the language of the Elohist in 
the Pentateuch. Dr. Kuenen remarks that to 
argue from the language of a book to its 
antiquity is rash, considering our very imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the linguistic phases of 
Hebrew. Besides, the author has not stated 
his problem accurately. It is not whether 
people in general wroto Hebrew with such 
comparative purity as Gen. i. 1—ii. 4a in the 
fifth century b.c., but whether a man of 
literary culture could have written such toler¬ 
able Hebrew. But Dr. Kuenen willingly 
admits that the phraseological remarks in this 
little tractate are of great use to the student of 
the Elohist. Speaking of Mr. Wright’s 
Bampton Lectures on Zechariah, the same 
reviewer notices the author's frank confession 
that his views on the origin of the Scriptures 
have materially affected his exposition of various 
passages. Heilprin’s Historical Poetry of the 
Ancient Hebrews, which appears to have met 
with muoh applause in America, is noticed with 
more commendation as to the plan than as to 
the historical criticism of the book. Dr. 
Euenen’s estimate therefore agrees substan¬ 
tially with that recently given in the Academy. 
The book is at any rate a sign of life in the 
New World, and as such deserves attention. Dr. 
Oort, in a lengthy notice of Supernatural 
Religion (new edition), remarks on the author’s 
“singular confession” of error in the use of 
over-definite phraseology respecting “ the Un¬ 
knowable.” The contrast between the earlier 
editions of parts i. and ii., in which he speaks 
warmly of the belief in a personal God, and 
the present revised edition is painfully striking 
to Dr. Oort, not only because of the want of 
seriousness which this seems to him to indicate, 
but because the question of the personality of 
God should not be mixed up with the question 
of miracles. Dr. Bauwenhoff notices at con¬ 
siderable length the new edition of the Apos¬ 
tolical Fathers by Gebhardt, Haraack, and 
Zahn; Lightfoot's appendix to his St. Clement; 
Cunningham’s Dissertation on the Epistle of St. 
Barnabas, and other works on ecclesiastical 
Jiistory. _ 


OBITUARY. 

HENBXETTE A. DUFF. 

A career of muoh literary promise has been 
prematurely dosed by the early death, at 
Brighton, on the 14th inst., of Henriette A. 
Duff, of Eaton Square, daughter of the late 
Admiral Duff. Miss Duff wrote both prose 
and verse with grace and finish. Her stories 
and essays oombined tenderness and quiet 
humour, a close attention to detail, and a 
faculty of suggesting rather than describing 
emotion whim gave her high rank in the 
school where Miss Thaokeray is chief; while 
her poems, though at times striking deeper 
chords, had generally a rare union of playful¬ 
ness and pathos, making her the best, if not the 
only, female writer of vers de socilti. Her pub¬ 
lished work was not great in quantity, but it 
was always careful and excellent, and she had 
the merit, unusual in one to whom literary 
composition is a source of keen enjoyment, 
of producing nothing hurried or incomplete. 
Her first story, My Imperialist Neighbour, 
which appeared in the St. James's Magazine for 
April 1875, was conspicuous for the bright and 
delicate fancy, clear outlines of character, and 
earnest feeling distinguishing all her future 
writings. She subsequently became a contri¬ 
butor to Temple Bar, to the Christmas numbers 
of the Whitehall Review, and to many other 
periodicals. In 1878 Miss Duff published 
Virginia, a story of modern Borne (B. 
Bentley and Son); and a novel called Lavender, 
from her pen, was shortly to be issued by the 
same firm. Poems by Miss Duff appeared in 
Temple Bar, the St. James’s Magazine, the 
Graphic, and the Spectator. Many readers will 
miss with regret the charming sketches in 
prose and verse which made the signature 
“ H. A. D.” weloome and familiar. But to her 
family and friends her loss is bitter and irre- 
arable. Her sweet and generous disposition, 
er warm sympathies and cultivated mind, 
secured the affeotion as well as the admiration 
of all who had the happiness of knowing her 
personally. Towkshehd Mayer. 


PARIS^LETTER. 

Puli: Ear. 15, 1878. 

Mdme. Edmond Adam has just given us 
another proof that if men are superior in 
strength to women, the latter, in oourage and 
daring, frequently excel the stronger sex. 
Since fixe Revue dee Deux-Mondes has obtained 
an authority and a sale which enable it to 
pay more than a hundred per cent, to its 
shareholders, more than one publisher, and more 
than one writer, has contemplated entering into 
a competition with it, but all have recoiled 
before a task so difficult among a nation so 
dominated by routine and so little addicted to 
reading as the Frenoh, or those who have made 
the attempt have quickly abandoned the enter¬ 
prise in the face of evident failure. The Imperial 
Government itself obtained no return on the ex¬ 
penses of the Revue Contemporaine. M. Dollfus 
with the Revue Germanique, M. Charpentier with 
the Revue Nationale, M. Dumont and M. Dalloz 
with the Revue de France, have not succeeded in 
breaking down a single fragment of the fortress 
constructed stone by stone by that patient, 
intelligent, and powerful builder, M. Buloz. 
So many failures have not daunted Mdme. 
Adam, known in literature under the name of 
“Juliette Lamber.” She has proudly planted 
the banner of the Nouvelle Revue in the face of 
the old Revue des Deux-Mondes. She desires to 
represent in periodical literature a younger 
and more daring element than that of the Beview 
of the Buloz family. The Nouvelle Revue belongs 
distinctly to the Republican party; it allots a 
larger space than its rival to contemporaneous 
fMtoioUterotore,art,or politics; and,apoveail,it 


is more disposed to yield to the varying currents 
of thought which make the modern world their 
plaything. It is impossible not to applaud this 
experiment, and there ought certainly to be 
room in France for several Be views. If the 
Correspondant is addressed to Catholics, and the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes appeals to Conservative, 
but moderate and enlightened intellects, the 
Nouvelle Revue has its publio marked out in 
advance in tbe Republican party. But the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, as regards its publio, 
has selected the better part, that which reads the 
most, and preserves the greatest freedom of 
mind for the enjoyment of literary work, in¬ 
dependently of its political or religious tendenoy. 
It has also the advantage in point of contribu¬ 
tors, the best writers having long been pledged 
to its service; and how, moreover, is it possible 
to contend with a Beview which con pay any 
price without impoverishing itself, and which - 
can offer to authors a publicity extending 
simply over the whole world? The Nouvelle 
Revue has published some good articles, an 
agreeable romance by H. GrdviLle, and some 
interesting recollections of the singer Duprez ; 
but hitherto it is inferior to its older rival. It 
has not met with a treasure comparable with 
those “Mdmoires de Mdme. de Bdmusat sur 
le 1” Empire ” which created such a deep and 
universal sensation, and the first volume of 
which has just appeared (Ldvy); the greater 
part of its contributions partake of the character 
of lengthened and diluted newspaper articles. 
This is its principal defect; it numbers among 
its contributors too many journalists, and not 
enough writers, properly so called. Moreover, 
there should be at the head of a Beview au 
energetic, inflexible, and resolute editor, who 
considers nothing but the interests of the enter¬ 
prise, and who is uninfluenced by any motives 
of friendship or good nature. Who can expeot 
this ferooity from the most amiable of women, 
who desires to preserve the influence gained by 
her social relations, and whose contributors are 
at the same time the regular frequenters of her 
salon P We trust that the fortunes of her Beview 
may belie our unpleasant prognostications ; her 
courage deserves it, and the suocess of two 
rival Be views would render a genuine service to 
literature. 

We are this winter in muoh danger, thanks 
to the pre-occupation which will not fail to be 
afforded by politios centering wholly in the 
noisy circuit of Paris, of being only able to lend 
a distracted ear to novelties in literature. It 
will need, to pierce the tumult, the coarse and 
powerful voice of M. Zola, who, by dint of 
audacity, talent, and charlatanism, contrives to 
induce the publio to accept the most re¬ 
pulsive grossnesses in the name of science, 
of physiology, of sociology — perhaps, for 
aught I know, of morality. But more 
modest or less noisy authors will have some 
difficulty in making themselves heard. M. 
Daudet seems timid in issuing from this up¬ 
roar. He too often endeavours, nevertheless, 
to attract attention by imitating the violence and 
the crudities of M. Zola, or the exaggerated 
affectations of MM. de Goncourt; but he is not 
successful in the attempt, and it is when he is 
most simply himself that he interests and moves 
us. His last romance, Les Rois en Exil (Dentu), 
is a study of Parisian life, less profound, perhaps, 
but even more piquant and picturesque than 
his Nabob. The pompous mendacity of those 
dethroned sovereigns who seek Paris as a centre 
of political intrigue or a place of amusement and 
forgetfulness; the physical and moral failure 
of these degenerate raoes; the dramatic con¬ 
trast of the heroism of some with the cowardice 
and frivolity of others; these grand tradi¬ 
tions, these great names, these noble families, 
these solemn principles, transported into the 
vortex of the Parisian crowd, mixed up with all 
its scandals and intrigues—-all this is painted 
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with a sparkling vivacity, in a style as feverish, 
brilliant, and bizarre as the life whioh it depicts. 
The grave and noble form of Queen Frederica 
and the pathetic sketch of her son, the little 
Zara, rise above all this tumultuous assemblage 
of royal vices and princely basenesses, and leave 
upon the reader an impression of healthy 
melancholy. There is much philosophy, both 
political and human, in this book, although 
almost eve ryt hing in it wears a laugh or a 
grimace. We feel ourselves truly in the 
presence of an old world whioh is sinking into 
annihilation. 

By the side of this penetrating and picturesque 
work, we will place a pleasing romance by A. 
Theuriet, Le File Maugare (Charpentier), full of 
delicate sketches of provincial life, and thoroughly 
impregnated with the sweet scent of the fields; 
the interesting debut of ayoungnovelist, Mauroy, 
by M. Delorme (Ollendorff); and finally a work 
of fantastic imagination, which clashes like an 
echo of Corinne or of Bend in the midst of 
contemporary realism, but in which may be 
recognised the temperament of a genuine writer 
and poet, Mtlidona, by Ed. Schurd (Ldvy.) 

Publications of importance are more numerous 
in the field of serious study than in that of light 
literature. M. Guiraud, as an historian of 
antiquity, displays equal powers of thought and 
erudition in his work on Le Diffirend entre 
Cisar et le Stnat (Haohette), in which he 
combats by the most solid arguments the theory 
of Mommsen, who maintains that Caesar had 
the law on his side in passing the Bubicon. M. 
Castelnau in his two volumes on Lee Midicie 
(Ldvy) has sketched a picture of the Italian 
BenaiBsance with a pen somewhat rapid, but 
animated and full of colour, and inspired by a 
genuine artistic sentiment. M. Berlin has 
composed a most piquant chapter of social 
history in his somewhat lengthy book on 
Lee Mariagee dane Vancicnne Societi fravgaise 
(Hachette). M. Berthold Zeller has displayed 
in the true character of a prudent statesman 
and a courageous general one of the Ministers 
most calumniated by posterity, Le Connitable 
de Luynee (Didier). This work, compiled 
principally from the remarkable unpublished 
despatches of the Florentine ambassadors, is as 
agreeable as it is instructive. The second only 
of these two epithets can bo applied to an im¬ 
portant work devoted by M. J. Delaborde to 
L’Amiral 0. de Goligny (Eischbacher). During 
a long course of years M. Delaborde has been 
accumulating all the unpublished documents 
which he oould collect relating to his hero, and 
he has poured them forth without much art in 
the volume with which he now presents us, and 
which is but the first of a work which will 
doubtless comprise three or four, since this 
only brings us to the commencement of the 
Wars of Religion. We cannot be too grate¬ 
ful to the author for the new treasures with 
which he has enriched the history of French 
Protestantism. The Marquise de Blocqueville, 
in bringing together the letters of her father, 
Marichal Davout (Didier, two vols.), has added 
scarcely any thing to what was already known 
of the military oareer of the defender of 
Hamburg; but she teaches us to know and to 
love the character of a man whom the necessities 
of war have caused posterity to regard as a 
barbarian, but who possessed in reality one of 
the noblest of souls and tenderest of hearts. 
M. C. Dareste, well known as the author of an 
excellent History of France, has displayed his 
customary qualities of accuracy, impartiality, 
and deliberate, calm, acute judgment in his two 
volumes on La Reetauration (Plon). M. Qaffarel 
has constituted himselfat onoe the historian and 
the apostle of French colonisation. He has 
already devoted two volumes to Brazil and to 
Florida, and has just written a fresh one on 
Lee Colonies frangaiees aduellee (G. Bailliere) 
yith the exception of Algiers, wqich deserves 


a separate volume. M. Gaffarel brings a sym¬ 
pathetic warmth to his work, and if this warmth 
occasionally betrays him into some errors or 
exaggerations, it gives at the same time a great 
charm to his narrative, in whioh the patriot 
will find as much to applaud as the historian. 

A separate place should be reserved for the 
new volume with which M. Benan has recently 
enriched his great work on Lee Originee du 
Chrietianieme — L'Egliee Chritienne (Ldvy). It 
forms the sixth of the entire work, which will 
be completed by a volume on Marcus Aurelius. 
M. Benan will place the portrait of the best of 
the Homan Emperors in opposition to the por¬ 
traits of the saints and apostles; and the import¬ 
ance of the efforts of that saint of philosophy 
to arrest the decline of the empire and to avert 
the triumph of the new faith will form, as it 
were, the moral of this complete history of 
rising Christianity. “ Die Weltgeschiohteistdas 
Weltgericht.” In L’Egliee Chritienne M. Benan 
has studied the moment at which the new 
religion ceases to be a mysterious and seoret 
sect, becoming a public Church, with precise 
dogmas and a fixed organisation, in whioh faith 
is defined by the struggle against incessantly 
rising heresies of every kind. After the end 
of the second century, we enter into a really 
historical period and quit that of the commence¬ 
ments of Christianity, the only one of whioh M. 
Benan has chosen to treat, and that in which he 
could find the best employment for his rare 
qualities of historical divination. The method 
—more artistio, perhaps, than critical, at least 
in appearance—in which he has treated his 
subject, the strange audacity, and the equally 
strange timidity, by whioh he frequently allows 
himself to be carried away, have sometimes 
brought on him a severe judgment from pro¬ 
fessional scholars. But we believe that ever- 
increasing justice will be rendered to the high 
value of his work, and that it will he ultimately 
seen how great an amount of minute and truly 
critioal knowledge of his subject lies beneath 
the enchanting grace of a style which gives 
attractions to the most abstruse questions of 
theology. All these questions have been re¬ 
garded and exhibited by him from the living, 
historical point of view; he has incarnated them 
in the men and in the epoohs which he resusci¬ 
tates at once by science and imagination. That 
he should carry into that resuscitation his own 
tendencies, sentiments, and tastes was inevit¬ 
able. He could not be expected to grasp and 
interpret everything equally well. But who 
can boast of having seen, understood, and re¬ 
presented so much, and so well, as he has done ? 
His volume on the Christian Church, with the 
figures of Adrian and Antonine, is in this respect 
one of the best whioh has come from his pen. 

It is easy to understand why M. Benan, 
bearing, as he does, a fervent love to all the 
noble religious aspirations of the human soul, 
and assigning to Christianity the most ex¬ 
alted part in the history of humanity, should 
stop at the point when, having become power¬ 
ful, it is about to be polluted by impure 
elements—by all the vice 3, in fact, of a tri¬ 
umphant Church. He elects to stop before 
the moment at which Catholicism issues from 
Christianity, and at which those tendencies 
become manifest whioh, from odo downward 
step to another, are destined to conduct the 
Boman Church to the point at which we see it 
to-day. Can the Churoh whioh M. Benan 
describes to us be indeed the same with that of 
whioh M. Paul Parfait unveils all the absurdities, 
charlatanisms, and iniquities in his little works, 
which are all the more tronchant from being 
almost entirely oompiled of texts borrowed from 
Catholic writers ? L'Arsinal de la D&votion, Le 
Doeeier dee Pelerinagee, La Foire aux Reliquee 
(Dreyfous), form a curious picture of superstition 
in the nineteenth century. It is not to rising 
Christianity, it is to the degenerate religions of 


expiring paganism, that these superstitions 
direot our thoughts. 

We will conclude with the mention of a 
work whioh, although published in French, is 
in reality a translation from the English. 
Richard Cobden: Notes ear see Voyages, Oorre. 
spondance et Souvenirs, collected by Mdme. Salis 
Schwabe (Guillaumin). Mdme. Schwabe has 
conceived the idea of publishing, for the benefit 
of the excellent normal school of female 
teachers and of the sohools for children which 
she has founded at Naples, the papers 
in her possession relating to the eminent man 
who was her friend. There is a little of every¬ 
thing in this volume, which is arranged some¬ 
what confusedly, on ohronological grounds 
only—letters on a journey in Spain,(speeohes, 
newspaper articles, letters from Cobden, others 
from Mrs. Cobden, others, again, from M. and 
Mdme. Schwabe. But one great idea runs 
through all these various fragments—that of an 
international pacification the principal instru¬ 
ment of which, in the eyes of Cobden, must bo 
free-trade. Nothing can be more attractive 
and more moving than to follow the steps of his 
indefatigable apostleship even into priestly 
Spain, into absolutist Bussia, to the Pontifioal 
Court of Pius IX., or to the Tuileries under 
Napoleon III. The opinions of Cobden upon 
the statesmen, sovereigns, and economists of 
various countries, and on the character of 
different nations, are of the highest interest. 
In these letters we again breathe the air of 
Liberalism which marked the early part of the 
pontificate of Pius IX., and hear the echo of the 
persecutions of Xing Bomba. We find in them, 
also, the most touching details of the private 
life of Cobden; in particular, the tokens of 
the terrible grief whioh he experienced by the 
loss of an only son. This publication will do 
good servioe in making us better acquainted 
with a man whose intelligence rose to the 
height of his character, and whose character is 
one of the finest and purest of our time; and 
also in bringing the true principles of interna¬ 
tional relations before the eyes of a public too 
much disposed to forget them amid the suffer¬ 
ings of an industrial crisis. The translation of 
the papers published by Mdme. Schwabe is 
excellent, and the book is doubly deserving of 
success on account of the eminent man to whom 
it is devoted and of the excellent work whioh it 
is intended to recommend and support. 

G. Monod. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

GRIFFITH ROBERTS. 

The Oratory, London: Not. 12, 1879. 

“ M. Morya Clynoc,” to whom Griffith 
Roberts dedicated his Athrawaeth Qristnogawl, 
was evidently Dr. Maurice (or Morris) Oleuock, 
one of the Elizabethan Catholic exiles. He was 
nominated to the see of Bangor by Queen Mary 
just before her death; escaped to Flanders at 
the ohange of religion under Elizabeth; 
travelled in company with Dr. Goldweli, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, to Borne (1560); was there made 
warden of the English hospital (1565) and first 
rector of the newly founded English college 
(1578). This office he held but a short time, 
owing to the commotion excited among the 
English students by his alleged favouritism of 
his oountrymen, the Welsh. He retired to 
Rouen about 1580, where soon after he took 
shipping for Spain, and was drowned at sea. 
St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, 
showed great kindness to the Elizabethan 
Catholio exiles. Dr. Owen Lewis, afterwards 
Bishop of Cassano, was employed by him as 
vioar-general. This may explain why Griffith 
Roberts, one of the exiles, published his 
Athrawaeth Qristnogawl at Milan. 

T. F. Knox. 


0APT. CAMERON ON AN INDO-MEDITERRANEAN 
RAILWAY. 

Trieste: Not. 8, 1879. 

Kindly allow me a few lines upon Capt. 
Cameron’s valuable paper, “ Indo-Mediter- 
ranean Railway,” in Macmillan of September 
1879. 

It is not without study that I advocated 
Tyre as the Levantine port of the coming line. 
Careful observation convinced me that, despite 
Beaufort and other hydrographical authorities, 
the harbour may easily be cleared for sufficient 
aooommodation. The gallant explorer could 
hardly have followed, as I did, the course of 
the Kdsimiyyah, or Litrdni, River, which falls 
if}to tlw sea some foqr miles nopth gf tlje old 


city. So far from the line “ leading in the 
interior through an unproductive country, 
which would scarce supply the necessary water 
for the locomotive,” it would tap the very 
richest lands in Syria. The map shows you 
that it would pass through the luxuriant Bukd’a 
(Capt. Cameron’s Bukeid), run by Ba’albak- 
Heliopolis, follow the onoe glorious valley-plain 
of the Orontes, leaving Palmyra a little to the 
east, and, finally, reach Aleppo. 

I have only one objection to the Tripoli line. 
Instead of traversing the whole length of Syria 
felix, it taps only a section. Thus it would be 
useless to the southern country, and the less 
likely to pay. 

Our protectorate in Asia Minor gives new 
life to plans and projects for the Mediterraneo- 
Indian Railway. But it is a question of funds, 
and we must not neglect the grand old lines, 
the main arteries of traffic, and the first “ Over¬ 
land ” known to history. 

Richard F. Burton. 


THE WEIGHT OF OAROHEMISH. 

British Museum : Nov. 15, 1879. 

Profi Sayoe has lately shown (Academy, 
August 16 and October 18) that the Hittites, 
and not the Lydians, were the mediators by 
land between Assyria in the east and Asia 
Minor in the west, and that about b.c. 1200 
the Hittite empire extended from the Upper 
Euphrates on the one hand, as far as the Aegean 
on the other. 

It may not, perhaps, be without interest to 
enquire whether any additional light can be 
thrown upon this obscure period of history from 
the kindred studies of metrology and numis¬ 
matics. 

On an Assyrian tablet in the British Museum 
is the following ouneiform inscription;— 

“ Four manehs of silver according to the standard 
of Carchemish which Neriglissar, in the presenco 
of Nobo-aum iddin, son of Nebo-rahim-baladhi, the 
keeper of the Crown, from the city of Dur-Sargon, 
lends out at five shekels of silver per month 
interest.” 

Then follow the date, which corresponds with 
the year B.c. 667, and the names of the witnesses. 
(Records of the Past, vol. i„ p. 138, tablet iii.) 

Now, is it possible to identify the Mina of 
Carchemish, mentioned here and on many other 
tablets, with any one of the various minae 
derived more or less directly from Babylon ? I 
think that there is certainly good reason to 
suppose that this mina of Carchemish is identical 
with the Babylonian silver mina of about 8,656 
grains troy (561 grammes) (Brandis, Miinz- 
Mass- und Gewichtswesen, p. 100). 

Before the time of Croesus, King of Lydia, 
we have no evidence that silver was coined 
in Asia Minor. The Lydian silver money, 
attributed by numismatists to that monarch, 
follows this so-called Babylonic silver standard, 
fifty silver staters of Croesus, each weighing 
173 grains (11*2 grammes), making one 
Babylonic silver mina of 8,656 grains. 

Nevertheless, that this Babylonic silver mina 
wasin use throughout Asia Minor long before the 
age of Croesus for weighing bullion silver may, I 
think, be inferred, not only because the earliest 
silver coins of nearly the whole of Asia Minor 
are regulated by it, but from the foot that it 
was also iu use among the Phrygio-Thraoian 
mining tribes, who must have brought it over 
with them from Asia, together with the worship 
of the Phrygian Bacchus, when they separated 
from their brethren of the same stock who re¬ 
mained bohind. More than this, I believe that 
there is proof positive that this weight was used 
in the Troad at the period of the burial of the 
treasure discovered by Dr. Schliemann. There 
are in that treasure six wedges, or bars, of silver 
about seven or eight inches long by about two 
incites in breadth, !£hese weigh respectively 


171, 173,173, 174,183, and 190 metric grammes. 
The heaviest and best preserved appears to have 
gained slightly by oxydisation and incrusta¬ 
tion at one end to the amount of about forty or 
fifty grains troy. Supposing its original weight 
to have been about 187 grammes, or 2,885-4 
grains troy, what else can this be but precisely 
the third part of the Babylonian silver mina of 
8,656 grains ? 

That these bars or wedges are thirds and not 
halves or fourths is, to my mind, a strong 
point in favour of their being fractions of the 
Babylonian mina, the shekels of this standard 
being very generally divided by three, while 
those of the Phoenician standard are halved and 
quartered (Brandis, l.c., p. 48}. 

Dr. Schliemann calls his wedges Homerio 
talents, but, be this as it may, they are certainly 
thirds of the Babylonio silver mina of from 
8,645 to 8,656 grains. If my proposed identifi¬ 
cation of the mina of Carchemish with the mina 
in use in the Troad about the fourteenth 
century b.c. be accepted, may it not prove 
suggestive when considered in connexion with 
the Egyptian text (the poem ofPentaur), in 
which the people of Ilion, Fedasos, Dardanos, 
Mysia, and Lycia are mentioned as allies of the 
Kheta (Hittites) in their wars with Ramses II. 
about the same period ? 

Prof. Sayceis doubtless right as to the extent 
of the Hittite power in Asia Minor, and it must 
have been through that people that this silver 
mina found its way by land to Lydia, Phrygia, 
and the Troad. Carchemish, the Hittite capital, 
situate on the Euphrates at the point where 
it approaches nearest to the Gulf of Issus and 
the Amanian Gates, commanded the only road 
into Cilicia and thence into the central plain of 
Asia Minor. Carchemish may therefore be 
taken as the starting point of the silver mina 
in question. When, therefore, we find a 
articular silver mina specified in Assyrian 
ocuments as the mina of Carchemish, I think 
we shall not be wrong in concluding that this 
is the weight which the Hittites used in their 
commercial transactions with the peoples 
of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia, Phrygia, and 
the Troad, &c., and that this name was given it 
in Assyria to distinguish it from tho other 
heavier silver mina of about 11,225 grains used 
in Phoenicia. Among the Hittites and the 
people of Asia Minor it may have been known 
as the Babylonian mina, as this is the name by 
which the Greeks called it (Herod., iii., 90-94), 
or this may have been a later designation. 
The earliest coined money on this standard is 
the Lydian electrum of the time of Gyges. 
Croesus appears to have been the first to strike 
silver coins on the same standard, and, as town 
after town begins to coin money, we perceive 
that from the Golf of Issus in the east to 
Fhaselis in the west, as well as in Lydia and 
here and there in Ionia, in Cyprus, and perhaps 
even in Crete, the earliest coins are staters of 
173 grains or fractions of such staters. In 
Thrace, too, its early use is indicated by the 
weight of the rude coins of the Fangaean dis¬ 
trict issued before the Persian invasions. Little 
by little this shekel of the weight of Carchemish 
(weight, 173 grains) appears to have been super¬ 
seded along the western coast of Asia Minor as 
well as in Thraoeby the shekel (weight, 224 grains) 
of the Phoenician mina of 11,225 grains, but in 
Cilicia and Cyprus it held its own against its 
rival down to the age of Alexander the Great. 

Barclay V. Head. 


FUTURE EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. 

Westbury-on-Trym: Nov. 17, 1879. 
In my notice* of Mariette-Bey’s Me moire, 
read before the Acad^mie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, I ventured—not without diffi- 
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deuce—to sugges t the possibility of raising a 
subscription fund'which might supplement the 
hoped-for, but at present suspended, Khedrval 
subsidy. It is therefore with much pleasure 
that I read in the Journal de Oeneve for November 
7 an interesting rtsumS of that same MSmoire, 
from the pen of M. Edouard Naville, concluding 
with a similar proposition. 

“Why not do in Egypt what has already been 
done elsewhere in the East ? ” asks M. Naville, 
whose words I translate. “That is to say, why 
not invite the co-operation of foreign Governments, 
academies, and learned societies ? Neither the 
German Government nor the Museum of Athens 
will, it is presumed, have cause to repent the treaty 
into which they entered for the explorations at 
Olympia ; and yet Berlin is enriched with oasts only. 
Neither does Dr. Sobliemann regret his labours at 
Mycenae, although he retains no proprietary rights 
in the objects discovered. What, then, is to pre¬ 
vent Egypt from entering into similar engagements, 
if not with foreign Governments, at all events with 
learned European bodies, or even with private 
individuals ? This hope we would fain see realised, 
and that speedily; for it is oertain that excavations 
in Egypt, by whomsoever undertaken, are assured 
of success beforehand if directed by the lea r n in g 
and experience of Mariette-Bey.” 

To this I would add a further hope that the 
practical way in which M. Naville formulates 
his suggestion, supported as it is by the weight 
of his name, may lead to an early solution of the 
present difficulty. Amelia B. Edwards. 


ON THE BASQUE WORD “ ILL ” AND ITS 
DERIVATIVES, 

6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayewater, W. : Nov. 15, 1879. 

The Basque word ill or il means both “ dead ” 
and “killed,” as izan means “been” and 
“had,” and sortu “born” and “conceived.” 
These two meanings of ill blend with that of 
ill “ blown out.” This word besides means 
“ dark ” in illun, the final un or dun, “ who has 
it,” conveying a possessive idea, as in zaldun, 
« horseman,” from zaldi “ horse ; ” euskaldun 
“ Basque,” from Euskara “ Basque language; ” 
berun “ leaij,” from beta “ soft; ” egun “ day,” 
from ekhi " “ sun,” &c. The ideas of “dead, 
killed, blown out, dark” are very nearly re¬ 
lated, and the last meaning appears to be the 
original. The moon also has been qualified as 
“ dark ” in relation to the sun, and if it is now 
called illargi, ilhargi, ilaski, argizagi, goiko, &o., 
according to dialects, and not simply ill, this 
is to be ascribed to the wish to make a distinc¬ 
tion between ill “month’’and ill “moon,” a 
distinction with which many languages, 
especially among the agglutinatives, know 
very well how to dispense. These, in faot, 
make use very often of the same word for 
“moon” and “month,” as they use another 
word both for “ sun ” and “ day.” We shall 
limit ourselves, without leaving Europe, to 
quoting the following Uralio languages belong¬ 
ing as such to a distinct family of the Altaic 
stem to which, according at least to our humble 
opinion, the Basque certainly does not belong, 
and which yet are of all human languages those 
which differ a little less than others from the 
Euskara. Finnish : kuu “moon,month” ; paiwti 
“ sun, day ”; Esthonian : ku, piiaw ; Livonian : 
kvi, pava ; Swedish Lap : mano, peive; Tshere- 
missian : tilze, ketsha; Morduin: kov, tshi; 
Vogul: jonkep, chotel; Ostiac : tedles, katl. 
For “ moon ” and “month ’’only:— Kretnngian: 
ku; Permian : tovisj. For “ sun ’’and “ day ” 
only :— Norwegian Lap : bmivve; Hungarian: 
nap. The Votiao tolez “ moon ” probably means 
“ month” as well. 


* The radical ek in ekhi is found also in Kottian, 
which has Cga, iga, tor “sun.” This non-Altaic, 
although agglutinative language, constitutes an 
independent stem together with the Yenisseian 
Ostiac. 


With regard to the Basque, in some of its 
varieties, the word which elsewhere means 
“moon-light” is used for the moon itself. So 
we have heard iretargi (properly “moon-light ”), 
among the central Biscayans, in the sense of 
“ moon” ; at Bardos, argizaita, and argizaite at 
Saint-Palais. This confusion necessitates the 
use of the word argizaitechuri “ moon-white.” 
meaning moon-light,” for distinction’s sake 
between cause and effect. 

The analysis of illargi or ilhargi amply 
proves—(1) that this word, which now means 
only “moon,” formerly meant “moon-light” 
(now ilhargichuri), argi being “ light; ” (2) that 
ill, which now means only “ month,” was first 
used exclusively in the sense of “ moon,” since 
this last was in existence before the months, 
and that this word meant afterwards both 
“ month ” and “ moon,” as in the Uralic and 
Slavonic languages, &o. The word ill in 
the exclusive sense of “ month ” began when, 
this last having ceased to be reokonea by luna¬ 
tions, it was found useful to distinguish it from 
“ moon ; " and, with the object of satisfying 
the most incredulous, we shall add that ilberri, 
from il (quondam) “ moon ” and berri “ new,” 
means m modern Basque “new-moon,” and 
ilena (not ilargiena) “ that of moon ” signifies in 
the present central Biscayan “ theMonday” whose 
meaning is not “diesmensis” but “dieslunae.” 

Upon the whole, the Basque word ill, either 
in the modem or in the ancient meanings of 
“month, moon, blown out, killed, dead,” is 
related, directly or indireotly, to ill “ dark ” 
as it exists in illun. L. L. Bonaparte. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mokdat, Nov. 24,7 p.m. Actuaries: “ On the Rate of Re¬ 
marriage among Widowers,” by T. B- Sprague. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Chemistry of Bread 
and Bread-makinr,” I., by Prof. O. Graham. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Anatomy,” VII., by J. 
Marshall. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “The Arotic Campaign of 
1879 In the Barents Sea,” by Oapt. A. H. Markham. 
Tuudat, Not. 25, 8 p.m. Oiyil Encineerss “Ou the River 
Bervioes and the Light-Draught Passenger 8teamers of the 
Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde,” by W. Carson. 

8 p.m. West London Scientific Association: “ On 
the Zoology of Islands,” by A. R. Wallace. 

Widnebdat, Nov. 26, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Suggestions 
for dealing with the Sewage of London,” by Major-Gen. 
H. Y. D. Soott. 

8 p.m. Literature: “Some Aspects of Zeus- and 
Apollo- Worship.” by O. F. Keary. 

8 p.m. Royal Aeadamy: “ Anatomy," VTII., by J. 
Marshall. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: " Note on the Use of 
Condensers,” by Fdlix Garay. 

TnuasDAT, Nov. 27, 8.30 p.m. Royal. 

FaiDAT, Nov. 28, 8 p.m. Quekett: “ On the Fertilisation of 
Oertain Flowering Plants,” by Dr. T. Spenoer Cxbbold. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Anatomy,” IK., by J. 
Marshall. 


SCIENCE. 

Gleanings from the Natural Bistory of the 
Ancients. By the Rev. W. Houghton. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 

This is a charming little book, interesting 
alike to the naturalist, the scholar, the Biblical 
student, and the “ general reader; ” and the 
interest of the text has been heightened by the 
introduction of numerous illustrations from 
the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, which 
are all engraved with accuracy and care. 

The first part of the volume deals with the 
domesticated animals known to the ancients, 
the second part with wild animals. The term 
“ancients” is interpreted in a wide and 
liberal sense. The records of Egypt and 
Assyria, the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
and the works of classical authors are all 
laid under contribution. Information, often 
of a very curious kind, is given in a clear and 
pleasant manner, and the anecdotes Mr. 
Houghton has culled from old authorities 
enliven the reading and fix a point. 

He begins by enumerating the four principal 


sources from which our knowledge of ancient 
zoology is derived—natural history, literary 
history, figures of animals on various monu¬ 
ments, and the names that animals have 
borne. The last source of information some¬ 
times throws unexpected light on the early 
habitat or history of a species. Thus, for 
example, the want of a common Aryan name 
for the cat is one indication out of many 
that the cat was unknown to our ancestors 
in their primitive home. Thus, too, the 
Accadian designations of the horse and the 
camel, as the “ beast of the East ” and the 
“ beast of the sea,” point to their respective 
importations from the Aryans of the Hindu 
Kush and the Arabs of the Persian Gulf. Mr. 
Houghton says that “ the Accadian language 
fails to furnish any information or clue as to 
the original country whence the ass was 
introduced into Assyria and Armenia.” As a 
matter of fact, however, it is sometimes called 
the “ beast of the West ” in Accadian, as in 
W. A. I., iii. 41, 17, thus confirming Mr. 
Houghton’s conclusion that it was primarily 
brought from Abyssinia and Western Asia. 

In speaking of the ape, Mr. Houghton 
refers to the proof afforded by the Hebrew 
name both of it and of the elephant that the 
land of Ophir, whence Solomon received these 
and other curiosities, was some part of India. 
M. Vinson has shown, principally by the help 
of the Hebrew name of the peaoock, that the 
people from whose language the Hebrew 
names of these animals were borrowed spoke 
a Dravidian dialect, and that consequently in 
the days of Phoenician commerce Dravidian 
tribes extended as far north as Ophir, or 
Abhira, at the mouth of the Indus. How 
far back into antiquity this commeroe reached 
mav be judged from the fact that the word 
leaf is used to denote the monkey in Old 
Egyptian as early as the reign of Cheops. 
Just as apes and elephants are joined to¬ 
gether in the account of the foreign treasures 
imported by Solomon, so too are they in the 
list of the tribute received from the land of 
Muzri by the Assyrian King Shalmaneser in 
the time of Jehu. Mr. Houghton gives a 
copy of the elephant brought from Muzri, 
which Shalmaneser caused to be sculptured 
on the Black Obelisk. The Assyrian word 
hazi&ti, which, in common with Mr. Houghton 
and myself, M.Lenormant regards as meaning 
“ elephants,” is ingeniously compared by the 
latter scholar, as by Finzi before him, with 
the Sanskrit vdsitd, from which it was bor¬ 
rowed ( Trans. Soc. Bib. Archaeol., vi., 2, 
p. 409). Dr. Hommel, however, takes a dif¬ 
ferent view in his recent work on Die Namen 
der Saugethiere bei den siidsemitisehenVolkem, 
pp. 324, 325. Since Muzri lay in Western 
Armenia, it is plain, as Mr. Houghton notices, 
that these animals of the South must have 
been brought by trade from India to the 
neighbourhood of the Caucasus. The line 
followed by the caravans would have been 
that which afterwards had its port in the 
Milesian Dioskurias, not far from the mouth 
of the Phasis. 

Altogether Mr. Houghton’s little book will 
be found a good companion for anyone who 
wishes to pass his time at once pleasantly and 
profitably. Most readers, I think, will be 
astonished at the amount of information that 
can be extracted from anoient sources as to 
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the history of animals and their relations to 
man. A. H. Sayck. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Satellites of Mar*. —Mr. Common at 
Ealing, after having pioked up Deimos, the outer 
satellite of Mars, on September 21, has now 
also been successful in finding Phobos, the inner 
satellite, on November 2. His observations 
indicate that the period of revolution deduced 
by Asaph Hall from the two months’ observa¬ 
tions of 1877 is a little too long, and must be 
diminished by about a second and a-half of 
time, the true length of the period being 
7h. 39 m. 13 5 s. It seems that during the 
present apparition the satellites have not yet 
been seen by any observer in Europe except Mr. 
Common, and information from America has not 
yet come to hand. Our knowledge of the orbits 
of the satellites appears sufficient to allow an 
approximately correct statement respecting their 
eclipses. A season of 737 eclipses began for 
Phobos on November 14, 1877, with an eclipse 
of very short duration, the satellite merely 
grazing the southern edge of the shadow-cone. 
In every succeeding revolution Phobos ap¬ 
proached nearer to the centre of the shadow and 
the eclipse lasted longer, till on March 2, 1878, 
the satellite passed through the centre of the 
shadow and the duration of the eclipse reaohed 
its maximum of nearly fifty-six minutes. The 
eclipses which followed decreased in length, at 
first scarcely perceptibly, but afterwards more 
rapidly, till on July 8 the satellite merely 
grazed the northern edge of the shadow-cone. 
During the succeeding 440 revolutions Phobos 
escaped the shadow of the planet. But on 
November 25 a second series of 658 eclipses 
began with a very short one at the northern 
edge, and ended on June 23, 1879, with a corre¬ 
sponding one at the southern edge, the passage 
through the centre of the shadow having taken 
place on March 19. Then followed a series of 
317 revolutions, during which the satellite did 
not plunge into the shadow. But on October 2 
a season of 737 eclipses was again entered, 
which will last till May 25, 1880, the central 
eclipse occurring on January 18. The outer 
satellite, Deimos, has likewise two eclipse 
seasons in the course of every martial year. A 
series of sixty-five eclipses lasted from January 
27 to April 19, 1878. Then followed a period of 
238 revolutions, during which the satellite was 
not deprived of sunlight. Another season of 
fifty-six eclipses began on February 15 and 
ended on April 26, 1879. Then followed the 
present period of 183 revolutions without 
eclipses, which will be succeeded again by a 
season of sixty-five eclipses, lasting from 
December 14 to March 5, 1880. The greatest 
duration of an eclipse of Deimos amounts to 
nearly eighty-six minutes. 

Elephas antiquus in the Drifts of Germany .— 
Hitherto, the only elephant whose remains have 
been found in the widely spread drifts of the 
North-German plain has been the Mammoth 
{Elephas primigenius). It is therefore of 
interest to learn, from a communication made 
by Herr Dames to a scientific society in Berlin, 
that a molar of Elephas antiquus has lately been 
found at Bixdorf, near that city. The discovery 
proves that during quaternary times the two 
Bpecies of elephants were living contempo¬ 
raneously in Germany as in this country. 

The quinquennial prize offered by the Belgian 
Government in the department of the physical 
and mathematical sciences for the term ending 
1878 has been unanimously awarded to M. 
J. 0. Houzeau, Director of the Observatory of 
Brussels, and author of L' Uranomitrie ginirale. 
The report of the jury contains an interesting 
summary of the scientific works published in 
Belgium between 1874 and 1878. 


The medals awarded and recommended by 
the Council of the Boyal Society for the present 
year are the Copley medal to Prof. Budolph 
J. E. Clausius, of Bonn, for his well-known 
researches upon heat; the Davy medal to M. 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran for his discovery of gal¬ 
lium ; a Boyal medal to Mr. William Henry 
Perkin, F.B.S., for his synthetical and other 
researches in organic chemistry; and a Boyal 
medal to Prof. Andrew Crombie Bamsay, F.B.S., 
for his long-continued and successful labours in 
geology and physical geography. These medals 
will be presented at the anniversary meetingof 
the sooiety on December 1, when Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode will deliver his first annual address 
as president. 

The current number of the New Quarterly 
contains an interesting article on George Henry 
Lewes, which is chiefly valuable for the manner 
in which it brings out the unity of aim that 
pervaded the many-sided activity of Lewee’s 
intellect. The writer distinguishes three periods 
in Lewes’s career—the strictly literary, extend¬ 
ing from 1840 to 1853; the scientific (biological), 
prevailing from 1853 to 1864; and, lastly, 
the philosophical, whioh continued predominant 
for the remainder of his life. Two common 
characteristics, it is shown, run through these 
different phases of activity—a supreme rever¬ 
ence for objective fact and a profound sense of 
the complexity of nature. “ In psychology as 
in physiology Lewes had a wholesome fear of 
excessive analysis. To him life and mind are 
alike complex unities, the study of which must 
be carried out by synthesis as well as by 
analysis.” The writer deserves special praise 
for the oare with which he has traoed out the 
articles contributed by Lewes to the Westminster 
Review and other periodicals. 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Hermathena. No. YI. The present number 
of this successful philological journal opens 
with a long and important article on Mr. Ellis’s 
Catullus by Mr. Palmer. Those who have 
been vexed at seeing the amount of personal 
controversy whioh has recently gathered about 
Catullus will bo grateful for the judicial tone of 
Mr. Palmer’s review. Oxford readers especially 
will be pleased to notice the increasing recogni¬ 
tion of a work through which their university 
will hereafter be able to claim (with some 
justice) the credit of fostering Latin scholarship. 
Mr. Palmer, however, gives no mere review, but 
adds much fresh and interesting criticism of his 
own. Mr. Tyrrell’s conjectures on Cicero’s Letters 
are made on sound principles, but perhaps tend 
to err in the direction of too great complexity. 
This is oertainly the case with his emendation 
of Festus on numera senatum, whioh is pro- 
vokingly ingenious nevertheless. Dr. Maguire 
is not happy in his Homeric suggestions, but his 
notes on Pindar deserve attention. The “ Notes 
on the Bacchae,” by Mr. E. S. Bobertson, deal 
with the ropvos of v. 1068, and with some points 
on which the writer is at issue with Mr. Paley. 
Mr. Nesbitt’s paper, “Horae Taciteae," is in 
the form of an examination of Church and 
Brodribb’s popular translation of the Histories. 
It is nearly as long as)Mr. Palmer’s article, and, 
like it, is distinguished by the two essentials of 
first-rate scholarship—knowledge of the style of 
his author and knowledge of the history of the 
time. Mr. Mahaffy contributes less than usual. 
Of his four notes, (1), (3), and (4) are clearly right. 
His suggestion as to the word pphl^eiv seems 
rather strained. Is it so clear that the common 
people in Greece knew the difference between 
Modes and Persians ? Again, we know the differ¬ 
ence between Germany and Holland, yet give 
the name “ Dutch ” to the wrong people. The 
philological part of the Hermathena ends with a 
good note on Kao-iynyros by Mr. £idgeway> 


and two notes on Aristophanes by Mr. Palmer. 
The rest is mathematical, the first paper con¬ 
sisting of some letters written as early as 1835 
by Sir W. B. Hamilton, and dealing with the 
elementary conceptions of mathematics. They 
are chiefly taken up with a statement of his 
view of algebra as the science of succession in 
time, and with an attempt to adapt the Kantian 
distinction of analysis and synthesis to his 
purpose. 

The Journal of Philology (voL viil, No. 16) 
opens with a first instalment of some notes on 
Aristophanes by the late W. G. Clark. W. H. 
Thompson reprints a paper on the Sophist of 
Plato formerly published in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions. This essay discusses 
the genuineness of the dialogue; its relation, as 
a treatise on logioal method, to the Theaetetus ; 
and the allusions it oontains to contemporary 
philosophers. The yqyevus of the Sophist Dr. 
Thompson supposes to stand for Antisthenesand 
the Cynics. H. A. J. Munro contributes a paper 
on Lucilius, which, among other important 
points critical and controversial, includes a 
valuable discussion on the date of the poet’s 
birth. D. B. Monro (“ The Number of Plato ”) 
argues that in the celebrated passage in the 
Republic Plato uses real mathematical formulae, 
but combines them in a way purposely playful 
and incoherent. A paper on the Pro Cluentio 
by H. Nettleship attempts to explain the 
attitude adopted by Cioero in that speech, and 
to expose the fallacies of his argument. H. F. 
Pelham (‘ ‘ Princeps or Princeps Senatus ? ”) argues 
at length that Princeps and not Princeps Senatus 
was the title adopted by Augustus. G. E. 
Moule has a paper on tone and other char¬ 
acteristics of Chinese. B. Ellis contributes 
notes on the Aegritudo Perdicae ; J. E. B. 
Mayor on licentia poetica, hemina sanguinis, 
condicio and conditio; A. Watson on Cioero, 
Fam. xi. 13a; J. B. Mayor on Juvenal, x. 54; 
H. Nettleship on adfectus and adfidus ; and H. 
A. J. Munro on Catullus’ 68th poem. 

In the last number of the Hermes (vol. xiv., 
part 4) Miohaelis, in an article entitled “ Stesi- 
ohorus in the Epio Cycle,” argues that the 
TXt'ov Trepan of Stesiohoms was included in 
the excerpts of Proclus. His opinion is based 
on a re-examination of the MS. Venetus A by 
Studemund and De Boov, whioh seems to make 
it probable that a sheet containing the epitomes 
of Stesichorus and Leaches has been lost 
Stutzer (“ Drei Epitomirte Beden des Lysias ”) 
contends, in a long and elaborate dissertation, 
that the ninth, eighth, and twentieth speeches 
of Lysias, as we now have them, are epitomes. 
The history of the words atdes, templum, fanum, 
and delubrum is traced in a careful analysis by 
H. Jordan. G. F. Unger (“ Die Attischeu 
Doppeldata ”) discusses at length the question 
of the introduction of the solar year as a 
standard of reckoning dates at Athens. Besides 
touching on other points, he argues that the 
expression Kara. 6eov meant the official or solar 
year, and that the mode of reckoning according 
to it was introduced at Athens about 162 B.G. 
and lasted till 140. Droysen contributes some 
epigraphioal notes, Lehmann continues his 
Quaestiones Tullianae, and Thielmann has some 
remarks on Comificius. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological 8ocibty.— {Friday, Nov. 7.) 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
The paper read was by Mr. H. Sweet, on “The 
Oldest English Texts.” Mr. Sweet gave a sketch 
of the material collected by him for his forthcoming 
edition of these texts, and stated the results of his 
investigation of the genealogical relations of the 
oldest glossaries, showing that they were originally 
interlinear glosses copied out in columns, as in the 
Leiden glosses. They were then’arranged according 
to the initial letter, all words beginning with A, 
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for instance, being thrown together^ but without 
any further alphabetical order, as in the Epmal 
glossary. Lastly, an attempt at strict alphabetical 
order was made, as in the Corpus glossary. 

New Shakspbre Society.— {Friday, Nov. 14.) 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
Six papers were read :—1. By Dr. B. Nicholson On 
Hebenon, in Hamlet, L v. 62 ; M it could not be 
“ henbane,” because the effects of that were quite 
different from those described by Hamlet’s fattier, 
and it was stated in old medical books to be good for 
the ear-ache when dropped into the ear. The Folio 
hebenon , Quarto hebona, was Spenser’s and Mar¬ 
lowe’s hebon, Latin hebenuvn, German etbeti, yew, 
whose seeds were poisonous, whose juice, taxi euccus , 
was a known poison ; and Shakspere used hebenon 
instead of “yew ” because it was nearer his fore- 
goers’ word, because it suited his metre, and on the 
maxim of “omne ignotum pro mirifico.”— 2. Mr. 
Frank Marshall argued that hebenon was for hen¬ 
bane, and that for hemlock, the two herbs having 
been occasionally confused ; hemlock produced the 
numbness and the tetter effect on the skin of which the 
elder Hamlet spoke.—3. Mra Boole read a paper “On 
the Parallel between Portia and 8hylock, contend¬ 
ing (after James Hinton’s hint) that this graceful and 
charming young lady, in her blind adherence to the 
letter of her father's law, in her absolute in¬ 
difference to the suffering of her suitors, her jeers 
over the ruin of their lives whose only fault was 
love of her, had much in common with the Jew 
whom she treated as a miscreant, and to whom she 
preached her little sermon of that mercy which she 
herself failed to show to the lovers whose hearts 
she had with a joke cut out and cast away. (The 
most vehement protests were made against this 
view, especially by the men present at the crowded 
meeting.)—4. “On Prof. Ingram’s Speech-ending 
Test applied to Twenty of 8hakspere r s Plays,” by 
F. P olli ng, M.A., Oxford. This test showed the 
same strong contrast between the use of the stopped 
.m l run-on line in the early and late plays that the 
stopped-line test showed. The plays put most out of 
place by it were Julius Caesar (before the Merchant ), 
OtheUo (made too early), and Alta Well (made too 
late).—5. “ Essex is not the Turtle of Shakspere s 
Phoenix and Turtle ,” by Mr. Furnivall, showing 
the strange confusion of date and contradiction 
of statement involved in the proposal to make 
Elizabeth and Essex the heroine and hero of 
Chester’s Love’s Martyr , 1601, and Shakspere s 
poem appended to it.—6. “On Puck’s ‘Swifter 
the Moon’s Sphere,’ and Shakspere’s As¬ 
tronomy,’! by Mr. Furnivall. The seven planets 
were, in the Ptolemaio system, each fixed in a 
crystalline sphere, and these seven spheres were 
daily swung right round the earth by the eighth 
sphere of the fixed stars, the firmament, or Primum 
Mobile, outside which was the empyreal heaven 
or ninth sphere, the seat of God and the angels, 
and the spirits of the blessed.* Each planet had, 
besides, its own motion contrary to that of the 
Primum Mobile . Each star moved in its own 

sphere. The opposition of these motions produced 
the sweet accord and harmony of heaven, the 
music of the spheres, unheard by men while 
grossly closed in vesture of decay. For fun’s 
sake, Puok’s pace was turned into figures, and 
proved to be some twenty miles a second, or, if he 
was really so slow as to take forty minutes putting 
a girdle round the earth, ten miles and a-half a 
second. 


Sewell expressed his belief that Amravati—whioh 
is situated in a level plain—could not have been the 
spot visited and described by the Chinese pilgrim ; 
on the other hand, that a plaoe now called 
Bdzwada corresponds accurately with his descrip¬ 
tion. Mr. Sewell has reoently excavated at Amra¬ 
vati some sculptures, much more perfect than those 
now at South Kensington, which, it is hoped, may 
be sent to England. 


Royal Asiatic Society. — (Monday, Nov. 17.) 
Sir 1H. C. Rawlinsok, K.C.B., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair.—Papers were read by the President, 
“ On the Historical Value of the newly discovered 
Cylinder of Cyrus the Great,” and by Mr. R. 
Sewell, of the Madras Civil Service, “ On Hiouen- 
Tsang and the Amravati Stupa.” In the first. 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson showed that we have now an 
undoubted native reoord of the genealogy of 
Cyrus—viz., in the order, (1) Acbaemenes, (2) 
Teispes, (3) Cyrus, (4) Cambyses, (6) Cyrus the 
Great, as stated by Herodotus : and called atten¬ 
tion to many curious matters relating to the reli¬ 
gion then prevailing in Babylonia which are re¬ 
corded on this monument. In the second, Mr. 


* Shakspere was assumed to hold Marlowe’s, and 
not Milton's, number of the spheres. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Little Matter a. By William Bell Soott. 

r ipson Low and Oo.) With great skill Mr. 

B. Soott has contrived to select from the 
mass of material at his command suoh particu¬ 
lars regarding the Little Masters and ilieir pre¬ 
decessors as suffloe to give the reader a complete 
survey of German pictorial art from the middle 
of the fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
oentury. He brings to this remote province of 
artistio history a oomplete technical training, and 
an imaginative taste of the most refined order. 
His brief descriptions of the subjects of the 
various points are so vivid and exact that, if 
they do not positively supply sight to the 
ignorant reader, which description never can 
succeed in doing, they revive with great exacti¬ 
tude the memory of each design in themind of 
those who have seen and forgotten it. Mr. 
W. B. Scott does not exaggerate the peculiar 
oharm of these early German engravings when 
he olaims for them a power of giving sustained 
intellectual pleasure whioh is beyond that pro¬ 
duced by some of the finest Italian paintings of 
the same age. In a volume where the incidental 
remarks have almost as much value as the 
direct biography and criticism, the reader must 
be left to discover the fine passages for himself, 
but we cannot refrain from giving one very 
amusing extract from the general introduction. 

“ The writer of this was taken to see Mr. Sheep¬ 
shanks’ pictures at the time he proposed to give 
them to the nation. Struck by the mixture of 
comparatively common with refined works hanging 
side by side, we ventured to remark on the variety 
of his taste; he replied, as for that he did not 
know; tone and colour were what he valued him¬ 
self, but he bought occasionally as he was 
recommended. He had ceased to collect pictures 
at that time, and led us in front of a new cabinet 
made of beautiful wood, touching the shining panels 
of which lovingly, he explained that he now 
enjoyed rare specimens of fine woods more than 
anything. The P.R.B. movement had just then 
attracted attention, and the works of the new 
school were much canvassed. Some one of the 
party asked him what he thought of them ; he had 
not seen any such pictures. And this is the 
typical lover of pictures, especially English 
pictures, whether they be by our best men and 
possessed of noble qualities of design or merely the 
chromo-lithograph for the Christmas number of a 
journal. The collector is a luxurious person; he 
hates sculpture because it is white, ana the Little 
Masters because they are troublesome to examine. 
But the lover of the early painter-engravers is more 
an imaginative than a luxurious individual. He 
receives a new suggestion at every turn ; a fresh 
aesthetio motive is exhibited by every point; he is 
interested by the sense of beauty struggling through 
the hardness of early modem life, and he partakes 
the pleasure of these artists in an ungenial but 
exciting time, expressing their fancies in a new 
medium, sure of popular regard.” 

Mathematical Drawing Instruments and How 
to Use them. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.8., F.8.A. 
(Triibner and'Co.) This book has been executed 
with great care, and must have required an 
unusual amount of patience in the writer. It 
is the A B 0 of mathematical drawing, giving 
precise instruction in the handling of drawing 
instruments, careful descriptions of them, and 
advice as to selecting them. Suoh simple matters 
as the cutting of a pencil and the dilution of 
Indian ink are treated by the author with the 
same care as he has bestowed before upon more 


difficult subjects. The young mechanic for 
w hom the series to whioh this volume belongs 
is published, and who may have no opportunity 
of other and more personal instruction, will 
have muoh reason to thank Mr. Hulme for the 
extreme pains whioh he has taken to omit no 
hint whioh could be useful to a beginner. 


DRAWINGS BT SAMUEL FBOUT AND WILLIAM 
HUNT. 

Tun Fine Art Society, assisted by Mr. Buskin, 
have brought together a very interesting collec¬ 
tion of the works of Samuel Prout and William 
Hunt. Each of these artists holds a dis¬ 
tinguished plaoe in the history of English water¬ 
colour painting, and both belong, as Mr. Buskin 
justly observes, “ to a time with whioh nearly 
all associations are now ended in the mind of 
general society.” But these facts can scarcely 
be said to suggest a sufficient reason for the 
enforced companionship of men of suoh oppo¬ 
site aims ana suoh widely divergent modes of 
work. The contrast between the sentiment for 
tiie picturesque which influences the one and 
the unseleot and laboured realism which 
belongs to the other is rather startling 
than instructive. Prout, it is true, had no 
genuine gift of colour, and yet it is scarcely 
fair to his careful arrangements of sober tints 
that they Bhould be tried by comparison with 
the forced and uncontrolled colouring of Hunt’s 
rosy peasants and bright-hued flowers. For¬ 
tunately, or perhaps we should rather say 
designedly, the coloured drawings are few in 
number. He is ohiefly represented by a very 
interesting series of pendl studies, in whioh we 
are not troubled by the presence of the more 
conventional elements of his art, and are free to 
enjoy his admirable appreciation of the pictur¬ 
esque forms of Northern architecture. Not 
that these pencil studies are wholly free from 
the traces of artifioiality. Wherever the artist 
allows himself to introduce groups of figures 
to furnish the foregrounds of his compositions 
there is nearly always a certain impression of a 
settled and monotonous device, and even in 
those architectural portions of the drawing 
whioh prove a more direct contact with reality 
the mode of execution wants suppleness and 
variety. Prout’s transcripts of ancient buildings 
may, in one sense, be reckoned faithful, but 
they are nevertheless all deeply infected with a 
personal feeling which was apt to exaggerate 
the indications of age. His old houses have a 
tottering air, and the manner in whioh they are 
presented seems, to some extent, to share their 
infirmity. His lines often lack sharpness and 
decision; they are directed rather to convey 
the impression of rich and irregular detail 
than of mass and strength. Mr. Ruskin 
partly recognises this limitation of Prout’s 
talent in discussing two Venetian drawings, 
and yet he commits himself to the general 
assertion that Prout stands next to Turner in 
the “ apprehension of measureable magnitude.” 
To me it seems that he was in this respect far 
inferior to Girtin. Few of Prout’s drawings 
have the sense of grandeur and mass that 
belongs to some of the nobler architectural 
studies of Girtin, but on the other hand Prout 
nearly always elaborates with greater care the 
details whioh give to an old building its 
pioturesque and romantic aspect. _ He loves 
the rich confusion of design whioh is to be 
found upon the faces of old French houses, 
and he is, as Mr. Buskin admits, com¬ 
paratively at fault when he has to deal 
with architectural forms of greater severity 
and more oomplete preservation. It would 
have been interesting if, in plaoe of Hunt, Mr. 
Ruskin had collected for exhibition some choice 
specimens of the architectural drawing of 
Edridge and Girtin. The comparison of these 
men would have been genuinely instructive* 
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and the personality of each would have been 
dearly distinguished, from the fact that all 
three employed to a oertain extent the same 
material. 

In his interesting Preface to the catalogue of 
the exhibition Mr. Buskin expresses a doubt as 
to whether the publio of to-day can be made 
to share in his admiration for the two artists 
whose works he has undertaken to discuss. 
In the case of William Hunt this doubt is, 
perhaps, well founded, for it is scarcely 
likely that the reputation which Hunt has 
enjoyed can be increased by the display even 
of such chosen examples of his art as are 
here collected. The grounds upon which the 
critio claims admiration for Hunt’s talent are 
very clearly stated in one of the paragraphs of 
the Introduction. After directing attention to 
the frankness of the painter’s process, Mr. 
Buskin adds:— 

“I therefore esteem Hunt’s work all the more 
exemplary in acknowledging without disguise the 
restrictions imposed on the use of water-colours as 
a medium for vigorously realistic effect, and I have 
placed pieces of it in my Oxford School as standards 
of imitative (as distinguished from decorative) 
oolour, in the rightness and usefulness of which I 
have every day more confirmed trust. I am aware 
of no other pieces of art in modern days at once 
so sincere and so accomplished; only let it be noted 
that I use the term sincere in this case, not as 
imputing culpable fallacy to pictures of more 
imaginative power, but only as implying the un- 
biassed directness of aim at the realisation of very 
simple facts whioh is often impossible to the pas¬ 
sions or inconsistent with the plans of greater 
designers.” 

That this limitation is strictly just even the most 
enthusiastic admirer of Hunt will probably 
admit; but it is, to our thinking, extremely 
doubtful whether, even within these limits. 
Hunt’s pretensions as an accomplished painter 
can any longer be supported. It is negatively 
true that he is a realist in art, for he has 
obviously no feeling for grace of design 
or for the higher beauties of form. But, 
although by temper a realist, he seems to 
us to be sadly wanting in the qualities that are 
to be expected in purely imitative work. As 
an executant he lacks the skill and resource 
needed to give to the separate objects of his 
study their appropriate character. His work 
is laboured even to the point of fatigue, but it 
has no magic of reality. He cannot distinguish 
even in the simplest facts those differences of 
texture and surface that give life and beauty 
to imitative painting. in his rendering of 
rustic character he too often preserves for us 
the unoouthness of his model, while he forces 
the momentary expression in the face 
and exaggerates the accepted signs of 
that robust health whioh is popularly 
associated with the dwellers in the country. 
That this failure is not the result of carelessness 
may be readily granted. There is scarcely a 
drawing from his hand which does not bear the 
marks of most conscientious and painstaking 
labour. But these moral qualities do not make 
a great artist, although their absence may mar 
even the greatest. Theee radical defects of 
Hunt's work seem to us to be present even in 
the examples selected by Mr. Buskin for special 
praise. The Butterfly, which, according to this 
gifted critio, is “as good as Titian or any¬ 
body ever did,” is, to our thinking, not 
good at alL In the painting of it, the 
artist has missed both the quality and _ the 
character of the thing painted. The wings 
have a ponderous solidity, as though they 
had been cut out of wood; their texture is 
rather that of heavy cloth than of an insect’s 
wing, and all that is left of likeness is the 
careful matching of different tints. And what 
is said of this butterfly is, we think, equally 
true of the laboured representation of fruit and 
flowers. There is a study here (160) in which 


it is impossible, as far as texture is concerned, 
to distinguish between the poroelain vase con¬ 
taining flowers and the plum that lies beside it; 
and there are bunches of grapes innumerable 
marked by a laboured and ineffective attempt 
to present the bloom upon the fruit. With 
these limitations it seems impossible to giant to 
Hunt the position of an accomplished imitative 
painter. That within very narrow limits he 
had the gift of a colourist is no doubt true. 
He struggled manfully to see oolour as it is, 
and to preserve its brilliance as well in shadow 
as in light. J. Comyns Carr. 


A FRESCO OF FRA ANGELICO. * 

This, one of the best works of the beatified 
painter, was not, strictly speaking, for the 
Chapter House, but, as has just been ascer¬ 
tained, was painted on the wall of the entrance. 
The ancient edifice having been altered into a 
villa, the masons employed in the alteration 
have carelessly cracked this admirable fresco by 
blows on the back of the thin brick partition on 
which it was painted. It has been lately pur¬ 
chased by Prof. Alessandro Mazzanti, and he 
has removed the partition bodily without the 
slightest further injury to the painting, which 
is thus described, by the Padre Marohese in his 
Life of Fra Giovanni :— 

“The large fresco in the Chapter House is in 
excellent condition. It was certainly executed by 
Angelico at a period when he had reached perfec¬ 
tion in his art. In it may be observed greatness of 
manner, softness and union in the tints of the flesh, 
and a free and full pencil throughout. The type of 
the Virgin is perhaps less ideal than is usually the 
case in the pictures of Angelico, and recalls the 
design of Perugino and Ranael; it is marked by 
majesty and beauty. The heads of St. Dominic 
and St. Thomas are very noble, and very beautiful 
that of the Divine Child.” 

The Padre Marohese then remarks on the 
evidence of some neglect in the execution of the 
rest of the picture, and on certain pintimenti 
about the feet, which are certainly original, 
but which he supposes to indicate repainting. 
Having seen the fresco since its removal to a 
much lighter place than it formerly oooupied, 
I have been able to examine it more advan¬ 
tageously than the Padre Marohese, and to 
compare it with the works of Fra Giovanni in 
St. Mark’s. Mv object is not to dwell upon the 
extraordinary beauty of this the crowning 
triumph of mediaeval painting, which shows 
in so convincing a manner that if the principles 
of the Bevival Fad never triumphed the older 
manner was susceptible of attaining perfection. 
I propose to describe it technically and its 
actual state, not only on aocount of its interest, 
but also to remove a hasty and ill-oonsidered 
assertion that this precious work of art has 
been in part repainted. 

Fra Giovanni Angelico carried to per¬ 
fection the methods of painting of the 
Giotteschi as elaborately described in the 
work of Cennino Cennini. The heads, which are 
executed with wonderful inspiration and mature 
skill, are in pure fresco, the modelling is ex¬ 
quisite, and, as is invariably the oase with this 
school, they are finished with fine superimposed 
lines of a reddish-brown colour—Cennini, in 
describing the process, says with einopia or 
deep red. With this, and partly with black, he 
outlined the eyelids, marked in the nostrils and 
apertures of the ears, which he also outlined, 
touched in the line between the lips, and in the 
male heads also outlined the general contour of 
the face, and with the finest pencil and infinite 

* The fresco of the Virgin and Child, with St. 
Dominic and St. Thomas Aquinas, painted by Fra 
Giovanni Angelico for the Chapter House of the 
Convent of St. Dominic below Fiesole. (Dimen¬ 
sions, six feet three inches and a-quarter high by 
six feet one inch and a-half wide.) 


dexterity hatohed in the shadows of the facial 
muscles, by theee means increasing the effeot of 
the picture as seen from a distance. The hands 
were invariably outlined after being painted in 
fresco in the same way, as also the nails—a 
primitive process still adhered to by Fra Gio¬ 
vanni, but abandoned by Masaccio, the con¬ 
temporary prophet of the Bevival. Parts of the 
garments near the heads were also sharpened 
with outlines, but of a different oolour (appar¬ 
ently umber was used for the purpose), and 
shadows near the neck and under the chin were 
broadly touched in with the same tint, much 
like the strengthening washes of a water-colour 
draughtsman. All these touches were the last 
put in at the close of the day’s work. The head 
of the Infant Christ is beautiful and well painted; 
the hair is yellow, and the final hatchings in a 
brown-red are more carelessly executed than 
the hair of the saints. This is remarkable, and 
might be supposed to suggest the work of an 
assistant. The nude figure of the Child, as 
usual with Angelioo, is indifferently drawn, and 
the limbs are poor in form. It is just possible 
that by persons not familiar with the technical 
methods of the masters of the time these 
finishing touches may be considered modern. 
The sky in this picture, as in other works 
of the artist, was first laid in with red in fresco ; 
it was then painted in tempera with azzuro della 
magna, and, in obedience to the laws which 
then regulated method, the robe of the Virgin 
was also laid in with red, mixed with black in 
the shadows, as described by Cennini. Over 
this first preparation it was painted in tempera, 
which in this picture is of a warm gray, a 
oolour whioh Fra Giovanni evidently liked. 
There is a transparent white veil oyer the 
shoulders of the Virgin, and it is wrapped round 
the body of the Child, the original fresoo of the 
nude body being seen through it. This was 
punted a secco with biacca (white lead), and al¬ 
though such white tempera often oxydises, 
becoming a deep black, there are many cases of 
its not changing, and this is one of them. The 
black oloaks of the two Dominican saints are 
in tempera, carelessly finished, as are the black 
shoes on the feet, the position of which has 
been altered by the artist himself, and the 
ground put in with distemper colour to hide 
the alteration. The steps of the throne of the 
Madonna are also finished in distemper. 

At some period this fine picture has been 
washed, as were the frescoes of Michel Angelo 
on the oeiling of the Sixtine, with somewhat 
similar results. The sky has been injured by 
the prooess, most of the blue being removed ; 
and the red now shines through portions 
of it, so that it seems clouded. Tne robe 
of the Virgin has greatly suffered, especially 
round the edges; and the ground tint 
which hid the alteration of the feet of the 
male saints being also partially removed has 
exposed the pintimento in a very olumsy way. 
A landscape, whioh had been painted in dis¬ 
temper with the sky, has been nearly 
obliterated. The fresoo is free from modem 
repainting, and anything which to inexperi¬ 
enced eyes may seem suspicious is completely 
accounted for by the rude and foolish handling 
it has undergone. The cracks disturb the 
surface, but all the pure fresco of the great 
master remains intact, and the restoration of 
the mere tempera is a prooess at onoe easy and 
perfectly safe. The craoks may be filled up 
with plaster intonaco and toned with tempera 
merely to remove the disturbing effeot which 
they produce, and which is unjust to the great 
work of Fra Angelico. 

A feeling with regard to restoration, based on 
the monstrous proceedings of mechanical and 
utterly unprincipled restorers and oleaners in 
Italy, is prevalent, and evidently falls into an 
opposite error. Without touching or covering 
up so much as one inch of the original work, 
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the injury inflicted by foolish and clumsy hands 
may be repaired as a sacred duty, and with a 
skill not inferior technically to old work, while 
this may be done in water-oolour not subject to 
change, and which may be removed with the 
slightest touoh of a damp sponge. This, which 
is certainly one of the most precious works of 
Fra Giovanni Angelioo, is for sale. It is much 
to be desired that the Italian Government should 
secure it for one of the national collections, or, if 
not, that it should be secured for England. 

Charles Hea th Wilson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The first number of a new monthly art 
journal is to appear on January Id, 1880. Mr. 
William Beeves, of 185 Fleet Street, is the 
publisher. 

The important exhibition of the works of 
Charles M dry on (the great French etcher) at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in Savile Bow, 
opens just as we are going to press. We hear 
that it will be found to include, not only his 
etchings, but many drawings executed in pre¬ 
paration for the etchings, and that the principal 
contributors are Mr. Seymour Haden and the 
Kev. J. J. Hey wood—who have been known to 
possess large collections of Mdryon’s works— 
while the other contributors are Sir William 
Drake, Mr. Bichard Fisher, Mr. Bawlinaon, 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore, Mr. Horne, and M. 
Salicis, a Parisian amateur. The collection may 
be expected to be of great excellence, as we hear 
that only the finest impressions have been 
selected for exhibition. This display of work 
by an artist of admitted genius will hereafter be 
reviewed in detail in our columns. 

An exhibition is at present open at the Cerde 
of the Bue Saint-Amaud in Paris of the works 
of M. Eugfene Feyen, the admired painter of 
Breton fishermen and fisherwomen and of all 
the poetry that lies in a hard seafaring life. 
M. Feyen has studied this life minutely, though 
he does not regard it from its coarse, matter- 
of-fact aspect, but searches for the beauty and 
sentiment which underlie so muoh that appears 
commonplace, translating it for us into the 
language of art. His paintings, therefore, 
though wonderfully true to nature, are never¬ 
theless ideal works, for the vague melanoholy 
that is so often to be found in them is due to 
the poetic insight of the painter rather than to 
the nature of nis sub j cot. The present collec¬ 
tion consists of as many as 205 paintings, some 
of which are highly finished works, while others 
are mere sketches m which the artist has noted 
down first impressions. The exhibition will 
remain open until the 30th inst. 

The well-known collector and writer upon 
art, M. Benjamin Fillon, has lately presented 
a curious Gallic monument to the Museum of 
National Antiquities at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
It consists of an altar, on which is represented 
a god with his legs crossed alter the manner of 
the Indian Buddha, and two other divinities 
who seem to accost the principal figure, a - sort 
of Gallic trinity. Four similar monuments 
have been found at various times in Gaul. The 
present one was discovered near the town of 
Baintes, which is known to occupy the site of 
an ancient Gallo-Boman city. 

The death is announced of the French land¬ 
scape painter, Victor Duprd, brother of the 
oelebrated Jules Duprd. 

M. Paul Dubois, the eminent French sculp¬ 
tor, has received a commission from the Due 
d’Aumale for an equestrian statue of the 
Constable de Montmorency, which the Duke 

C ises to set up on the terrace of his castlo at 
tilly. 


The Socidte Internationale de l’Art will open 
an exhibition of paintings at their rooms in the 
Avenue de l’Opdra, Paris, on December 1. 

The Bader Nachrichten says that Ernst 
Stiickelberg has completed the coloured sketches 
and two of the full-sized cartoons for his series 
of paintings in the new Tellskapelle on the 
Lake of the Four Cantons. During the past 
summer his studies of character-heads in 
Biirglen, “the birthplace of Tell,” have in¬ 
creased from forty to eighty. If the first layer 
of mortar can be put on at once he will begin 
the fresco-painting next spring. It is reckoned 
that the complete series of wall-paintings, with 
their many life-size figures, will occupy three 
summers. 

Two large historical paintings by the cele¬ 
brated Belgian painter, Emile Wauters, have 
just been placed in the Hotel de Ville at 
Brussels. The one represents Mary of Burgundy 
Swearing to Preserve the Communal Privileges of 
Brussels , and the other The Duke of Brabant, 
John IV., and the Trade Guilds of Brussels. 
They are hung on the grand staircase leading to 
the Salle dee Manages. 

Under the title of Tiepolo e la sua Famiglia, 
Signor Urbani de Ghelloj has lately published 
some hitherto unknown documents relating to 
this Venetian painter. He likewise gives some 
account of Tiepolo’s son, Domenico, who was 
also a painter, and other particulars of his 
family history. 

A magnificent lion picture by Bubens in 
the possession of the Kin g of the Belgians is 
splendidly etched in last week’s L’Art by 
Charles Waltner. The furious expression of 
the two raging animals, evidently portraits 
from life, ana the softness and warmth of oolour 
of their manes are most skilfully rendered. We 
must also here take occasion to commend the 
admirable manner in whioh the drawings by 
Old Masters exhibited in Paris last summer 
have been reproduced in this journal. From 
week to week for some time past different series 
of these drawings have been reproduced, 
apparently bv some photographic process, with 
most successful effeot. We have before called 
attention to those illustrating the French 
school, with the appreciative criticism by M. 
Butty that accompanied them; but as those 
illustrating other sohools will probably have 
more interest for most students it is but fair to 
state that they are fully equal in merit. In 
this last number a full-page drawing of an old 
woman by Cornelius Vissoher, a fine landscape 
with figures and animals by Paul Potter, a 
powerful pen drawing by Bembrandt, a drawing 
in Indian ink of a cow by Cuyp, and various 
other sketches by masters of tne Dutch school 
are extremely worthy of regard; the whole 
series, indeed, is wonderfully instructive, and M. 
George Berger’s criticisms render it all the more 
valuable to students. 

We have received from E. A. Seemann, of 
Leipzig, the second number of the Textbuch to 
the useful series of Kunsthistorische Bilderbogen. 
This number deals with the art of the Middle 
Ages, and gives especially a good account of the 
growth of thq Norman and Early-English styles 
of architecture in England—styles which are 
abundantly illustrated in the Bilderbogen, views 
of many of our cathedrals being given as 
examples, beside numerous architectural details 
from them. The third number of the Textbuch, 
whioh will appear shortly, will be divided into 
two parts, the first dealing with architecture, 
sculpture, and handicraft, from the time of the 
Beniuasanoe to the end of the eighteenth century, 
and the second with the history of painting 
during the same period. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of 
Sarawak. From his personal papers and 
correspondence. By Spenser St. John, 
F.R.G.8., formerly secretary to the Rajah, 
&c., Ac. (Blackwood.) 

The life of Sir James Brooke is by far the 
most notable romance which our nineteenth 
century can boast of. That an English 
gentleman of moderate fortune and small pre* 
liminary training, with no family influence to 
support him, or any connexions who could 
assist him by their wealth or powerful 
countenance, should have been able to raise 
himself to the position of ruler over a tract 
of country as large as Holland and Belgium ; 
that he should have established his sway 
over peoples differing in race and creed and 
colour, making life secure, and trade and 
commerce flourishing; that he should have 
succeeded in stamping out a hideous pas¬ 
sion for piracy and wanton murder among 
wild tribes who had practised it as an 
exciting pastime for a century and a half; 
that he should have left his little kingdom as 
a heritage for his kinsmen to govern after 
him, and that this kingdom should have con¬ 
tinued as the centre of civilisation in the 
Eastern Archipelago to the present moment; 
that all this should have been done in the 
face of furious opposition, malignant calumny, 
and all the petty intrigues which personal 
spite and commercial greed could bring to 
bear upon the hero against whom they were 
directed;—this, indeed, is passing strange, 
because it is all true. 

It is just three years since Miss Jacob’s 
Life of the Raja of Sarawak was reviewed in 
these columns. It is impossible to criticise 
Mr. St. John’s new biography without, to some 
extent, comparing it with the earlier and far 
more complete and laborious work; for, indeed, 
no two books professing to tell the same story 
could well offer a greater contrast. Miss 
Jacob’s Life is superior to Mr. St. John’s in all 
respects save one—it occupies two volumes 
while Mr. St. John’s takes up less than 
400 pages. But in loving appreciation of the 
man whose eventful career is disclosed to us; 
in delicacy of handling such matters as required 
good taste and reticence; in consideration for 
the feelings of others whom there was no 
necessity to pain; in all those graces of style 
and in all that accuracy of diction which are 
essential to attractive authorship, the lady is 
immeasureably superior to her rival. 

To begin with, Miss Jacob has only one 
hero ; the god of her idolatry is Sir James 
Brooke. Mr. St. John has no heroes, unless, 
indeed, we except Mr. Spenser St. John him¬ 
self. If only he had been at hand in any of 
those crises on which the fate of empires depend, 
history would have had a different tale to 


tell; had he been in Eden instead of Adam, 
the fall of man would have been averted and 
the tempter foiled. 

Mr. St. John is very much less of a 
biographer than a critic, and by no means 
always a friendly critic. In his Preface he 
tells us, “ I propose only to give a general 
idea of his [Sir James Brooke’s] life,” which 
is not what we usually expect in a biography, 
and something very different from what we 
get in this volume. Hence we are favoured 
with such gratuitous and perfectly unneces¬ 
sary statements as that Sir James “ started in 
life with little knowledge and no idea of self- 
control,” that he was “not suited to any 
post that required steady and methodical 
work,” that “ there could be no discipline 
in any vessel in which Mr. Brooke had sway,” 
that “he was totally unfit to fill his new 
character as a trader,” that he acquired 
Malay “ slowly and laboriously,” and so on— 
statements some of which, and notably the 
last, are open to very grave doubts as to 
their accuracy, while all leave an impression 
upon the reader that his author is a snappish 
and opinionated person of the valet-de-chambre 
order of intellect. Nor is this impression 
altered when we read “between the lines.” 
The way in which he dismisses Mr. Templer, 
whom he never saw, but who was the de¬ 
voted and chivalrous friend of the Raja 
through life, notwithstanding a brief 
estrangement which was soon made up and 
never afterwards alluded to, is in extremely 
bad taste. Templer, if he erred in judgment, 
was yet true as gold, and was incapable of 
anything mean and petty. His love for his 
friend had no tinge of selfishness in it; it 
was the loyal attachment of a warm-hearted 
and generous man to one whose nobleness 
and lofty character he revered with a genuine 
enthusiasm. But Mr. St. John has no sym¬ 
pathy with enthusiasm; he seems to think that 
his vocation is to point out all the faults he 
can discover in other people, and the number 
of incompetent people of all nations whom he 
has met with in the course of his career is 
quite surprising; he has evidently been ex¬ 
tremely unfortunate in the company he has 
kept through life. Thus Sir Francis Collier 
“ was a clever, prosy, coarse, though often 
gentleman-like man.” Capt. Brooke (the 
Raja’s nephew) 

“ had no remarkable ability, and nevor pretended 
to have; but ho managed the affairs of the 
country with great tact, and kept everything 
quiet. He visited overy part of it, and made 
himsolf thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
and their wants.” 

The reader will wonder how a man of “ no 
remarkable ability ” could have succeeded so 
well and done so much. Mr. St. John ex¬ 
plains it all in the next sentence, “ I accom¬ 
panied in most of his journeys.’ ’ Mr. Ruppell 
had not the benefit of Mr. St. John’s direction 
and advice. He “ was a good-hearted and a 
good-natured man, but did not understand 
administrative work.” “Mr. Williamson, 
originally an interpreter, had the faults of 
those who are born and educated in the East;” 
and so it runs on throughout, till the tone of 
cynical disparagement which characterises the 
book makes one doubt whether the faint praise 
which is dealt out at wide intervals is meant 
seriously, or is not itself ironical. Nor does 


the author’s style of writing at all redeem 
the spirit he displays. There are paragraphs 
which are neither English nor are they easily 
intelligible. Of the mouth of the Sarawak 
River he says :— 

“There is no prettier spot; on its right bank 
rises the splendid peak [of Santubong] over 2,000 
feet in height, clothed from its summit to its 
base with noble vegetation, its magnificent 
buttresses covered with lofty trees showing over 
100 feet of stem without a branch, and at its 
base a broad beaoh of white sand, fringed by 
graceful casuarinas, waving and trembling under 
the influence of the faintest breeze, and at that time 
thronged by wild hogs.” 

When in 1843 Mr. Brooke returned to 
Sarawak with the letters of the Sultan of 
Brunei,, we are told that “ the letters were 
produced in all the state which could possibly 
be attained. On their arrival they were re¬ 
ceived and brought up amid large wax torches .” 

Eccentricities of this kind abound in the 
volume, and would be excusable in a writer 
who was making his first essay in authorship, 
but Mr. Sfc. John rather prides himself upon 
his literary ability, and tells ns that as early 
as 1848—that is, before he had ever been out 
of Europe-—he “ had written innumerable 
articles on the subject ” of Borneo, nd since 
then he has been busy with his pen. 

It is, however, only fair to Mr. St. John to 
say that, when, he is simply describing scenes 
which do not .require that detestable accom¬ 
plishment 'yclept “ word-painting,” or not 
venting his splean against somebody who has 
provoked his ditdike, ho can now and then 
give us a pleasant picture. The following is 
his account of a visit to the wife of a Malay 
chief, the Datu Patingi:— 

“ Passing through an outer room, we entered 
the hall of audience—a large square apartment 
without an ornament on its bare plank walls 
save a solitary old pistoL The floor was covered 
with mats, and on either side was ranged a file 
of chairs facing each other for Mina’s European 
guests. At the upper end was a seat with a piece 
of gold brocade thrown over it for the Rajah, 
while cloth of gold was spread under his feet. 
At his right sat Mina on the prettiest of mats. 
She had received us with a good deal of elegance. 
After a few words of welcome she rose and, with 
her maidens, began to shower on us yellow rice, 
touched our foreheads with a golden ring, and 
then sprinkled our hair with gold dust. These 
greetings being over, I had leisure to look 
round the room and examine the assembled 
crowd. Behind us sat the women and girls, a 
few of the younger tolerably good-looking, and, 
for Malays, perhaps handsome; but in general 
they were very plain. The other portions of 
the room were crowded with men and boys— 
some of the latter naked, others half dressed, 
while a few were decently dothed. 

Mina Bat, as I before observed, on the Rajah’s 
right, and entered readily into conversation. 
One of her observations is well worth recording. 
Tho Rajah paid her a compliment on her neat 
house, when she answered, ‘ Ah, sir, were it 
not for you I should not have had this house ; 
it is yours. We never had suoh a place as this 
until you came to live among us.’ ’’ 

This seventh chapter and the eighth, which 
treats of the Seribas pirates, are the best in 
the book, but even where the author must be 
allowed to know what he is writing about there 
is indescribable confusion in his descriptions, 
and to attempt to follow his journeyings in and 
out of the rivers and among the Dyak settle¬ 
ments is quite hopeless. There is one chapter, 
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the fifteenth, which gives an aocovont of Sir 
James Brooke’s mission to Siam. Here at 
.any Tate we might have looked for some 
carious and interesting information!; bat the 
account is eminently meagre and disappointing, 
and barely takes up four pages. On the other 
hand, the histoiy of the Chinese insurrection 
in 1867 is told with much clearness and 
vivacity, though Mr. St. John in this instance 
does not speak from personal knowledge, for 
he had left Sarawak before the outbreak 
occurred. 

On the whole, it is impossible to pronounce 
this book to be anything else but a con¬ 
spicuous failure. Sir James Brooke’s -career 
and the grand chivalry that he displayed in 
all his enterprises, the deeply pathe'cic in¬ 
cidents which his life exhibits, and the 
startling surprises in his successes and dis¬ 
appointments mast always of necessit y prove 
attractive to any reader who becc.mes ac¬ 
quainted with them for the first rime. Mr. 
St. John has added scarcely a siivgle fact to 
what was known before, and has made as little 
as could possibly be made of tbe materials 
ready to his hand. If it be asked wherein 
does the real value of the book consist, the 
honest reply is—in the Appendix, which is a 
Consular Report by Mr. Ussher on the pre¬ 
sent condition of Sarawak. But it is a 
simple misnomer to call this volume a bio¬ 
graphy. The Biography ©f Sir James Brooke 
is not a work that evssyone is qualified to 
undertake; certainly ifr. is not a work that 
should have been attempted by Mr. Spenser 
St. John. Augustus Jesbofp. 


Encyclopedic de» Sciences religieuses. Publics 
sous la direction de F. Lichtenberger. 

6 vol8., A— Ip. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 

Fbw Churches have ever sunk to a lower ebb 
than the Reformed Protestant Church of 
France had done at the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century. Persecution had done its worst 
upon her, and the friendship of the Encyclo¬ 
paedists, who had been the first to befriend 
her and to lift the penalties of the execu¬ 
tioner from off her, had almost destroyed 
belief in the more positive doctrines of 
Christianity. Since that date the struggle 
has been slowly upwards. First came a 
purely religious revival similar to that 
wrought by the Evangelical movement in 
England; then followed an era of jpeat 
preachers, in which A. Monod disputed the 
palm of eloquence with the great Dominican, 
Lacordaire; a period of historical teeearch 
ensued, the results of which, besides many 
other admirable works, may be seen in the 
numerous volumes of the EvTStatin of the 
Societo d’Histoire du Protestantieme fran- 
(jais and in La France pmtostmte of M. 
Haag, monuments of which, any society might 
be proud; lastly, thes» Protestants, numbering 
less than a million of native French subjects, 
have given to France a series of statesmen 
from Guizot to Waddingfton, who greatly sur¬ 
pass in proportionate numbers,, and certainly 
equal in, merit,, those produced by the re¬ 
maining thirty-ioun mifiiana of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Nor does French Protestantism show any 
signs of intellectual exhaustion. By the 
admission of M. de Broglie it is only his Pro¬ 


testantism which prevents M. de Pressens6 
being acknowledged as among the first of 
French thinkers and literati. M. Bersier 
sustains the fame of the pulpit, and M. Reuse, 
of Strassburg, successfully emulates the 
exegesis of Germany and of England. But 
there has hitherto been lacking a work, or 
standard manual, which might give the reading 
public some fair idea of what the teaching and 
the literary power of French Protestantism 
really is. To supply this want is the endea¬ 
vour of the publication before us. 

We regret that we cannot speak of this 
work in terms of unqualified eulogium. 
The mechanical execution, indeed, is excellent; 
the type and form are far more agreeable to 
the student thau is usual in works of this 
class; and the outward appearance of the 
livraisons does the highest credit to the pub¬ 
lishers. As a whole, the work seems to us to 
be premature. Great as the progress in theo¬ 
logical science of the French Protestant 
Church has been, it is still, we think, unequal 
to the production of a standard work on this 
extensive scale. Patristic learning, for in¬ 
stance, is still at a low ebb ; the thoughtful 
study of the original works of their own older 
writers has not yet been resumed, while many 
of the contributors show but little acquaint¬ 
ance with the formularies or the doctrine of 
any Church besides their own. From this last 
censure, however, we altogether except the 
special essays on “ Culte ” by M. Bersier, on 
“ L’Eglise grecque ” by J. Moshakis, and 
several others. The volumes are certainly not 
without articles of great ability and value. 
The chief difficulty of such a publication 
must always be to secure equality of standard 
and of treatment; but the present work 
seems to us to be of more than usual inequality. 
Moreover, some of the essays of highest 
merit, such as some of the biographical notices 
of Comte Delaborde, can scarcely justify their 
presence in an Encyclopedia des “ Sciences 
religieuses'' To make room for these in some 
eases ( vide “ Guizot ”) almost voluminous 
articles, more purely theological subjects are 
sadly cramped. Thus to “Absolution” only 
seven lines and two syllables are accorded. 
For “ Fete-Dieu,” Corpus Christi day, cer¬ 
tainly the most striking and the most popular 
of all the Roman Catholic festivals in France 
of the present time, we are referred to “ Fetes 
Chretiennes,” and all we find there is “Le 
Fete-Dieu dans PEglise romaine et la Tous- 
saint dans l’Eglise grecque appartiennent aux 
fetes mobiles.” This is the more inexcusable 
because, to omit other sources, the narrative of 
its origin in Fleury’s Histoire cccle'siastique 
is of singular fairness. A large proportion of the 
articles are pleasantly written, but seem to us 
to be more adapted for the feuilleton of a 
journal, or for the pages of a magazine, than 
for a scientific encyclopaedia. There is often 
a want of terseness and exactitude, and there 
is throughout a complete absence of those 
comparative tables and tabulated and chrono¬ 
logical lists which are so useful to the student, 
and which save him so much time. We miss 
these especially under headings like “ Con- 
ciles,” “ Canon,” &e. And, while it is true 
that “les indications bibliographiques,” pro¬ 
mised in the Preface, are fully given by some 
of the writers, yet by others they are either 
most scantily appended or are altogether 


omitted. We were by long experience pre¬ 
pared for inaccuracies in English names and 
citations; but we must confess surprise at 
having found a work by Dr. Ligbtfoot re¬ 
ferred to on p. 207 as “ An appendix con¬ 
taining the recently recoioered portions,” and 
on p. 208 an “ An appendix eountaining the 
new (sic) recovered portions,” in an otherwise 
excellent article by M. de Pressense. 

To counterbalance shortcomings like these, 
which we have felt it our duty not to pass 
over, the editor may point with legitimate 
pride to papers like those on “ Academies,” 
by M. Nicolas; “Acta Sanctorum,” by M. 
Gabriel Monod; “ Agenda,” by M. Bersier, 
in the first livraison, and to others equally 
good and elaborate by MM. Sabatier, Stroehlin, 
Barth, &c., in succeeding parts. The work, 
moreover, improves as it proceeds, and gives 
us room to hope that in what remains the 
excellent programme of the Preface may be 
more equally and successfully carried out 
than in the portion already published. 

Wentwobth Webstsb. 


Germany Present and Past. By S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A., author of “The Vicar of 
Morwenstow,” Ac. 2 vols. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

This work consists of a great deal of padding 
and a little original matter. The padding is 
from well-known, trustworthy German sources, 
and would be instructive enough in the hands 
of an author with a sufferable style, and suffi¬ 
cient personal command of his subject to 
allow him to make an intelligent use of 
materials. The value of tbe portion which 
is original we shall ascertain by degrees. 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s horizon is unusually wide. 
He discusses with equal confidence the 
theory of German stoves and the policy of 
Karl the Great, the chastity of German 
actresses, the May Laws, and the airs of 
Les Cloches de Corneville. We read that 
Karl the Great “ elevated some of the bishop¬ 
rics into principalities under episcopal sove¬ 
reigns, trusting that these spiritual electors 
would stand by the Imperial throne and 
maintain its prerogatives against the secular 
Kurfiirsten.” Karl, we need hardly say, did 
nothing of the kind, because, for one thing, 
the electoral system in question did not come 
into existence till more than three centuries 
after his time. One of the most remarkable 
chapters of German mediaeval history is the 
destruction of the ancient duchy of Saxony 
by Kaiser Barharossa. The vast dominions 
of Henry the Lion were broken up, and the 
name of Saxony was finally transferred, with 

the electoral dignity, to other German countries. 

Afterwards tbe new Saxony fell into two lines, 
one of which, the Ernestine, or Thuringian, 
further split—Bacteria-like—into fragments, 
giving as much trouble to short memories as 
the ten Burgundies. Of tbe last process Mr. 
Baring-Gould has beard, but not of the first. 
Accordingly, he says that the “ great people ’ 
who stretched from Holland to Bohemia, and 
fought so “ desperately and heroically ” against 
Karl, have “ shrivelled into a petty kingdom, 
ruined by “ the breaking up of the Ernestine 
line into parcels, patches, pinches of pnnci- 
palities! ” The Saxons affected by this 
fissiparous division, were not, as we said, the 
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“ great people ” at all, and everyone but Mr. 
Baring-Gould is aware that, instead of “ all 
the Saxon and Thuringian provinces having 
been swallowed up by Prussia,” the whole of 
them, except the portion of Royal Saxony lost in 
1815, still survive as independent States. The 
author’s green tree is quite equal to his dry. 
In one place Cassel is named as the capital of 
an independent State, although Hesse-Cassel 
was absorbed by Prussia more than thirteen 
years ago. It is equally notorious that Bruns¬ 
wick survived the war of 1866, though our 
author twice speaks of that duchy as having 
been annexed like Hanover. 


“ On Ootober 1,1879,” writes Mr. Baring.Gould, 
“Baden and the Bavarian Pfalz will abandon 
the Code Napoleon, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirtemberg their national codes, the growth 
of centuries, and will accept the new Imperial 
Digest.” 


On October 1, 1879, nothing of this kind 
happened at all. What occurred was that 
Germany adopted a new and uniform system 
of criminal procedure and judicial organisation. 
Neither codes nor digests were in any way, 
however remote, involved. “ Everywhere, 
except in Bavaria, the Post Office has passed 
into the hands of the empire, which has also 
laid hold of the telegraphs.” This is in¬ 
correct. Wiirtemberg likewise has preserved 
her Post; the telegraph is exempt both in 
that kingdom and in Bavaria. The delimi¬ 
tation of the attributes of the Imperial 
and State Government is a profound puzzle 
to the author, who thinks that no German 
dare do anything unless the ogre Bis¬ 
marck tells him, and even calls the inter¬ 
ference of the Saxon police with their 
domestic Socialists Bismarck’s “ unsuccessful 


crusade against Socialism.” 

The chapter on the “Kulturkampf,” and 
those on Labour and Social Democracy 
and the Army, abound in loose, uncriti¬ 
cal talk. A writer who deliberately calls 
the German tariff “preventive” and de¬ 
scribes Prince Bismarck’s administration as 
“Imperial absolutism and military dictator¬ 
ship” proclaims his own ignorance of Ger¬ 
many and of the meaning of elementary 
political words. In the interests of a sensa¬ 
tional style, it may be right to say that in Ger¬ 
many “ no man is free, for every man is a 
soldier,” &c., &c., to speak of the whole 
male population as serving in the army, and to 
estimate the number of Germans “ withdrawn 
annually from trade for army and navy ” at 
over 700,000. The vulgar truth, however, is 
that the yearly contingent is about 135,000, 
the entire active armed force being not much 
in excess of 400,000. A year ago, after the 
attempts of Hodel and Nobiling, the German 
Parliament passed the well-known Bill against 
Social Democracy, which had various repres¬ 
sive effects, one being that the newspapers and 
other publications of that party were entirely 
extinguished. Mr. Baring-Gould is so well 
up to time that he gravely says, “ the Socialist 
press shows no loss of activity,” and proceeds 
to give the apposite statistics, adding, by the 
way, the astounding statement, that “ the 
whole professional class is more or less in¬ 
fected ” with the doctrines of Lossalle and 
Marx. With the author’s general estimate of 
the “ Kulturkampf” and of the Old-Catholic 
bubble we do not quarrel. His account of 


the motive which induced Prince Bismarck to 
fight the Catholic Church is inimitable. The 
ogre’s reasons were not religious, political, or 
personal. “ The real purpose of the Kultur¬ 
kampf has been, I conceive, centralisation; 
. . , all other explanations are excuses 

and inventions,” Bismarck, Bebel, Wind- 
thorst, and Lasker would unite in a common 
outburst of laughter “ without intervallums ” 
upon this. 

In music our author rides the high horse. 
He gives a large quantum of very familiar 
padding, which includes the early history of 
oratorio and opera in Italy and Franee. 
With his usual fine perception of what is 
requisite for illustrating the past and present 
of Germany he interlards the borrowed matter 
with original remarks on Balfe, Bizet, Rossini, 
Halevy, Mr. Mapleson, &c., &c., &c., not 
omitting Les Cloches de Corneville , of which he 
speaks in detail four separate times. His com¬ 
petence to lay down musical law is established 
by the Olympian scorn with which he waves 
away quacks like Rossini and Donizetti. The 
music of William Tell, Semiramide, and Otello 
is “ pretty tum-tumming . . . sweet, 

sensual melody without a thought, a depth, 
a purpose to dignify it.” Twaddle like the 
“ Chi raffrena ” in Lucia, or the “ Guai se ti 
fugge un detto” in Lucrezia Borgia, is ball¬ 
room not tragedy style: “ there is no sym¬ 
pathy between it and the drama ” ! Some of 
the most cultivated musicians in Germany 
delight in Offenbach and Strauss. They may 
now learn from an authoritative British source 
that the “ artless thing ” in Madame Favart 
and the kissing chorus in Fledermaus are 
“ the slime of art . . . music in its dotage, 
drivelling and babbling obscenities." 

The Fatherland will also hear with astonish¬ 
ment, for the first time, that Mendelssohn’s 
music is “ without passion ! ” that he 
“discovered” (sic) chamber music (!), that 
“ Weber’s significance is not to be found 
in his music,” that Mozart is “ altogether 
female,” and that Beethoven’s is “ the style 
of manly ethic pathos.” But Fidelio, the 
Froica, and the Razumowsky quartetts are 
“ gone over painfully,” and everywhere bear 
the “ mark of his chisel,” and, though “ highly 
artistic,” betray “ a want of spontaneity ” ! 
The reason is that, while Mozart’s principle was 
art as art, Beethoven’s object was not the crea¬ 
tion of musical beauty but “ the expression of 
thought,” the translation of intellectual ideas 
and shades of feeling into musical notes. 
This is how people talk when they fall into 
the clutches of the aesthetic school, which, 
however, can hardly be saddled with Mr. 
Baring - Gould’s grand discovery in keys. 
Beethoven, so we are informed, is the author 
of a famous “ Symphony in C flat ” and of a 
“ Mass in D sharp ’’! 

With this author a “ primrose on a river’s 
brim” is always much more than a yellow 
primrose. French architecture is impudent; 
English, modest. Flamboyant architecture is 
the individualisation of French frivolity; Per¬ 
pendicular, of English matter-of-fact. And, he 
adds, neither Flamboyant nor Perpendicular 
are, as supposed, the expiring efforts of Gothic. 
“ I regard them as the styles in which the na¬ 
tional character first arrived at complete self- 
consciousness.” The true native style of 
architecture is so utterly unknown to the 


Germans themselves that they have not even 
given it a name. Luckily for the Fatherland, 
a competent British divine has stepped in, 
expounded its neglected beauties, and chris¬ 
tened it “the broken twig style.” Before 
remedying the ignorance of his predecessors, 
the author might have ascertained the mean¬ 
ing of existing technical terms. Baroque 
means Louis XIV.: Rococo is Louis XV. 
Nevertheless our author says, “ German 
rococo is something very different from the 
baroque of Louis XV.,” and he habitually 
confounds the two styles. Good judges are 
unanimously agreed that some of the palaces 
and l houses recently erected in Vienna and 
Berlin mark a new departure in art, and that 
Dresden, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, &o., can show 
buildings of very superior merit. Yet Mr. 
Baring-Gould takes on himself to pronounce 
that “ German architecture is in the lowest 
abyss of degradation.” 

National manners can seldom be safely 
inferred from the behaviour of snobs. But 
our author has thought fit to generalise from 
German snobbery to German society, which he 
paints in an odious, repulsive light. He 
deliberately asserts that there are no gentle¬ 
men in the empire; the gentleman is “ an 
extinct species in Germany, like the Urochs.” 
Moreover, the German is “ uncouth and bois¬ 
terous ; ” he omits “ the little courtesies and 
even decencies of life;” “ his mode of eating in 
the best society is on a level with that of an agri¬ 
cultural labourer; ” he has a “ rudeness and 
a coarseness painfully ever present,” and “ he 
does not acknowledge and answer letters,” so 
that it is only natural if he is accustomed to 
“ treat his wife and daughters with brutality, 
and insult them to their faces before company.” 
How he manages to do this we cannot imagine, 
for, according to Mr. Baring-Gould, Germans 
never stay at home with their families, or go 
to parties, but spend their evenings in 
pothouses. The author’s own notion of the 
proprieties of life seems to be peculiar, for he 
quotes with approbation a Russian officer who 
thinks the Germans ill bred because they 
object to people coming to dinner when they 
are not asked ! 

The author made acquaintance in the Tyrol 
with some members of a company of strolling 
players. Perhaps the young lady who smoked 
cigarettes, “ the fair Seichel,” told him that 
favourite actors and actresses have “ access 
to all but the most exclusive ” society. The 
fair Seichel may likewise have been his 
authority for the fact that “ Schiller’s 
plays are insufferably tedious” and that 
Shakspere' (who resembles Wagner and 
Turner) “ is better in the boudoir than on 
the stage,” as he did not understand dra¬ 
matic situations. We wonder that young 
person did not suggest a more complete 
analysis of German acting than such twaddle 
as “it is wanting in delicacy and finish;” 
that she should not have mentioned the famous 
company of the Meiningen Theatre, or such 
actresses as Wolter, Geistinger, Gallmeyer, 
Raabe, Seebach, Ulrich, &c.—now without 
superiors, or rivals, in Europe, with whose 
names and histrionic methods everyone should 
be familiar before pretending to lay down the 
law about German acting. 

The chapter on Education is worth atten¬ 
tion. It contains some useful statistics on 
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the subject of school-hours, programmes, 
prices, &c., and notices some of the palpable 
defects of the German educational system 
with respect to overwork, physical develop¬ 
ment, manners, and one-sided attention to 
“bread-studies.” With all his faults as an 
observer of politics and manners, the author 
is far too intelligent a man to fall into the 
funny blunders about the tastes and culture 
of the ordinary German public which some of 
our oracles have uttered. We do not find 
him appealing “ to the Gentiles ” for help, so 
that our wretchedly Philistine British middle- 
class (with its mere Grotes, Lubbocks, 
Ac., &c.) may be driven up to the level 
of the famous German shopkeeper, with 
his well-known love of art and reading, of 
Raphael, Goethe, and Macaulay. On such 
points he throws some casual light. 

What is the average intellectual activity of 
Germany as compared with that of some other 
European countries; how far the schoolmaster 
is responsible for such superiority or short¬ 
comings as may be shown to exist-—questions 
of this sort are not approached by Mr. Baring- 
Gould. With care and patience he might help 
to scatter the utter darkness prevalent among 
us with respect to Germany. His present work 
is not much more accurate, and it is less 
amusing, than the Pays des Milliards of M. 
Tissot, which at least has all the merits of 
regular caricature. G. Stbachet. 

Xajirland: a Ten Months' Campaign. By 
Prank N. Streatfield, Resident Magistrate 
in Kaffraria, and Commandant of Native 
Levies during the Kafir War of 1878. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

The more recent and sensational interest of 
the campaign in Zululand has almost caused 
the British public to forget that it was pre¬ 
ceded by a war which, if not so sanguinary 
and arduous, nevertheless deserves to be re¬ 
corded and affords some useful lessons. 
Indeed, a narrative of the operations which 
ended about fifteen months ago will materially 
help the reader to understand the struggle 
with the Zulus. We are therefore grateful 
to Mr. Streatfield for telling us in a simple 
unaffected manner what he did in the Kafir 
war of 1878. He is not a professional soldier, 
but, like many Englishmen, he seems to have 
been one born to command and lead levies of 
an inferior race. Though a colonist, he is 
not tainted with colonial prejudice, and, while 
a firm disciplinarian, was ever full of sympathy 
for those under him, even though they were 
men of a dark complexion. It is very plea¬ 
sant reading, the account of this brave, manly 
Englishman’s adventures and observations; 
and from his unpretending little work we 
gain a larger amount of knowledge than we 
should glean from a more formal, systematic, 
and technical history of the war. Such a 
book would necessarily give us little more than 
outlines, while the one before us fills in the 
details. Suddenly summoned towards the 
close of 1877 from the district of George, 
Cape of Good Hope, to King William’s Town, 
he found to his surprise that he was required, 
not to perform, as he had been led to expect, 
the duties of a magistrate, but to command a 
native levy. This levy had been raised and 
provided with officers and arms, but were in 


every sense of the word raw material, being 
attired in the most quaint and varied 
costumes, without discipline, and innocent of 
drill. The levy consisted of 250 Fingoes, 
which number was to be subsequently in¬ 
creased by 250 more—capital marchers, and 
in physique very fine men. Mr. Streatfield 
says that a corps of 500 ‘Fingoes would march 
fifty miles in a day, and it would be a most 
exceptional case if a single man were tired out 
and unable to proceed during the march. In 
a short time the author managed to establish 
very good discipline, and in fighting qualities 
his men did their commandant credit. He, 
however, complains of their ferocity. It was 
impossible for their officers, unless present at 
the time, to prevent them from killing the 
wounded and prisoners; but, as he says, they 
are scarcely to be blamed. They have been 
brought up to disregard pain and death; they 
were brutally treated by the Kafirs when 
they were slaves to the latter, and they 
only treat the Kafirs as they would under 
similar circumstances be treated by them. 
They expect no quarter and give none, acting 
in this respect merely in accordance with their 
savage instincts and immemorial custom. 
The author is justly severe in his remarks on 
the Gaekas. He can discover no reason what¬ 
ever for their outbreak. 

“ They had no grievances to be redressed; thoir 
land was ample, and they were never in a more 
flourishing condition. No man was obliged to 
fight; he had only to give himself up to the 
authorities, and he would be protected. 
Numbers of farm servants, many of them 
having lived with their masters for years, 
rushed into the rebellion with joy for no earthly 
reason whatever. ... I therefore say again 
that they were deserving of no pity whatever.” 

Curiously enough, they did not, after all’ 
mean fighting, for, “with the exception of 
the Draaibosch affair, they had scarcely 
fought at all.” The author, therefore, can 
only explain their conduct by their fickleness. 
Our difficulties were increased by the careless¬ 
ness with which the authorities registered 
Kafirs as loyal. Speaking of one of the few 
days on which much execution was done 
among the enemy, the author says :— 

“All the Kafirs killed on this day had regis¬ 
tration tickets on them, dated only a few days 
previously. The lying scoundrels must have 
gone to the office and got registered as ‘ loyal,’ 
and immediately afterwards have joined in the 
rebellion against us.” 

It is of interest to know what the value of 
Fingo levies really is, and the author is, of 
course, an authority on the subject. He 
says:— 

“ Fingoes fight very well when with their 
European officers and a good example is shown 
them, particularly if they are on the winning 
side; but I must say 1 should not like to have 
to rely on them during an uphill fight. . . . 
I don’t wish to run down my own men; far 
from it, for they certainly did some remarkably 
good work, and on one or two occasions delighted 
my heart at the really plucky way in which they 
went at the Kafirs when in vastly superior 
numbers. But they are subject to panic, and 
unless kept well up to the mark may at any 
moment in a fight lose their heads and run 
like a lot of sheep.” 

As a rule, there was no severe fighting during 
the campaign, but the work was harassing 
and not without its risks. Near Sandilii’s 


Kranlz Col. Buller and our author brought to 
bay a strong party of Kafirs who had taken 
up a position among some fallen rocks at the 
foot of a precipice. They received the 
Fingoes with a heavy fire. The latter, how¬ 
ever, strove to advance till they found it 
impossible to gain ground on account of the 
enormous boulders which intervened between 
them and the foe. Indeed, they lost three 
men in the attempt. It was equally impos¬ 
sible to get at the Kafirs from the top of 
the cliff. Further attempts to advance re¬ 
sulting in five more Fingoes being lost, 
it was determined to form a cordon with 
eaeh extremity resting on the cliff. This 
arrangement was completed at nightfall. 
The next morning, as not a sound had been 
heard, Buller, exclaiming, “ Oh, hang it! 
let’s go and take our chance! ” made a 
rush for the fastness followed by the author, 
Lonsdale, and some men of the Frontier 
Light Horse. Climbing over some rocks, 
creeping under others, they pushed on at the 
rate of about a yard a minute. Luckily the 
fastness was evacuated, or Buller and his 
brave followers would have been all dead 
men. The Kafirs had silently slipped away 
in the night through a small passage inter¬ 
vening between the real cliff and what was 
thought to be a part of it, but proved to be an 
enormous mass of rock. This sort of skir¬ 
mish was not, however, common. Generally 
speaking, the operations consisted in beating 
through an immense mass of thick bush with 
great expenditure of ammunition, but little 
result save the capture of cattle. It must 
not be thought, however, that this bush fight¬ 
ing was devoid of danger. 

“ Sometimes a man would stroll carelessly along 
near a bit of bush without thinking, and ping! 
would come a bullet along from a lurking Kafir, 
for once true to its mark, and without a sigh 
the animula blandula vagida hospes comesque was 
fled to the land from whioh there is no return.” 

In all Kafir wars our men have at first shrunk 
from entering the bush, and consequently 
have suffered heavily in the earlier engage¬ 
ments. They seem to have an instinctive 
dread of placing themselves where they are 
separated from their officers and comrades 
and are exposed to an unseen foe. They 
forget, however, that in the open the enemy, 
while themselves unseen, can see them, while 
when both are in the bush the conditions are 
equalised. The first lesson to be impressed 
on men attacking an enemy under cover is 
that there is less danger in going on briskly 
than in hanging back or retreating. The 
following passage on this subject is worthy of 
attention, being written as it is by a man 
who has had experience of the truth of his 
maxim:— 

“In Kafir warfare I think it a rule to be 
observed as striotly as possible, never when in 
the vicinity of tbe enemy to stay in the open 
within range of any bush longer than necessary; 
for by doing so you may be exposed plainly to 
the enemy’s fire, while they are hidden from 
you in cover. But by getting into the bush 
you put yourself, anyhow, on an equality with 
them, ana stand just as good a chance of seeing 
them as they do of seeing you. Never in going 
through bush, where you suspect the enemy to 
be, go along a path. That is exactly the plaoe 
you must avoid; for be sure that if your foes 
are worth anything they will be lying in wait 
for you on the sides of the path, and have an 
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immense advantage over you; whereas, by 
advancing even slowly on each side of the path 
in open order, yon will at least be on equal 
terms with them, and approaoh in a way they 
do not expect.” 

It is a pity that such hints as these, to be 
found scattered through a host of books of 
campaigning against savages,are not embodied 
in a single treatise, for no army has so much 
irregular fighting to do as ours, and, truth to 
say, our offioers and men sadly need instruc¬ 
tion on the subject. W. W. Knollys. 

NEW NOVELS, 

Sebastian Strome. By Julian Hawthorne. 

(R. Bentley & Son.) 

A Modem logo. By Mrs. Despard. (Rem¬ 
ington & Co.) 

A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

When other Lips. By Mrs. Maillard. 

(Remington & Co.) 

Tom Singleton. By W. W. Follett Synge. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Vivian the Beauty. By Mrs. Edwardes. (R. 

Bentley & Son.) 

Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of 

“ St. Olave’s.” (Hurst & Blackett) 

Mr- Julian Hawthorne’s career as a 
novelist has been a subject of considerable 
interest to those who judge novels critically. 
Handicapped at first by the weight of his 
father’s name, he has (to pursue the metaphor 
in the same dialect) hardly yet found his day, 
or the course which suits him. His longer 
stories have sometimes sinned in respect of an 
insufficient plot and stuff; his shorter tales 
by a lack of satisfactory working-out of 
character. But no one could fail to see that 
in such stories as The Laughing Mill and 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds there were 
evident capabilities quite other than those of 
the ordinary novelist. We think that in 
Sebastian Strome these capabilities have at 
last found their way. The book is not 
exactly a masterpiece; one does not look for 
masterpieces on every bush. But it is, we 
should say, taking it altogether, a better novel 
than any of the novelties of the year. It has, 
in the first place, the very uncommon gift of 
taking hold of the reader’s attention at once, 
even though for many pages the incidents, 
characters, and conversation are quite ordi¬ 
nary and in no way startling. It has, in the 
second, the still more uncommon gift 
of maintaining the grasp which it has 
fixed. Like almost all the work of to¬ 
day, it has certain reminiscences of older 
work. But the model, as far as we can 
identify it, is one which has been very little 
cultivated. In so far as the flavour of 
Sebastian Strome is not original (and this 
iB not very far) it is more suggestive of 
Charles Kingsley than of anybody else.. 
Sebastian himself has a considerable flavour 
of Raphael Ben Ezra, and Mary Dene is not 
altogether unlike what Argemone Lavington 
might under certain circumstances have been. 
Things move so quickly now, and the habit 
of reading any besides new books is so fast 
disappearing, that for all we know Teast and 
fTt/jaatia may have become obsolete to the 


general reader. Intelligent persons who want 
to know whether life is worth living, and 
their still more intelligent critics who refuse 
to be epigramraed out of their beliefs or dis¬ 
beliefs, may perhaps look with scorn on work 
which has nothing to recommend it but good 
sense and good English, sentiment which is not 
mawkish culture and which is not priggism, 
and a persistence in old-fashioned ways of 
thought as to religion and morality. If it be 
so, we fear they will not like Sebastian Strome. 
It is a dreadfully old-fashioned book, though it 
is a good deal more outspoken than most, and 
though it is quite abreast of its age where such 
abreastness is required. But what is to be 
done with a novelist who believes in sermons, 
in the influence of children upon their parents, 
and in the probability of reaping according as 
the reaper has sown? If Mr. Hawthorne 
goes on in this way he will end iu downright 
Christian morality—if, indeed, he has not 
reached this deplorable point already. Such 
indulgence in freethinking can hardly fail to 
bring its own punishment. Nevertheless, if 
anybody wants to read a good novel let him 
read Sebastian Strome, and if anybody finds it 
uninteresting, let that body thenceforward 
hold it as an indisputable verity that he does 
not know a good novel when he sees it. We 
shall say nothing about the plot or the per¬ 
sonages, because they all have a certain 
character of unexpectedness, the bloom of 
which would be taken off by criticism of the 
descriptive kind. We could have wished that 
Mr. Hawthorne had avoided some very insig¬ 
nificant but still unfortunate pitfalls into 
which he has fallen. For instance, if two 
men get firsts in “ mods ” at Oxford, one can¬ 
not be “ above " the other. It is unusual, to 
say the least, to find the widow of a vicar 
occupying the vicarage some considerable time 
after her husband’s death ; and clergymen of 
the Church of England are not habitually 
spoken of as “ the minister.” These things 
are merely objectionable because for the 
moment they annoy and distract the reader. 

Mrs. Despard’s book has filled us with a 
certain admiration. Many things as many 
lady novelists have suffered at the hands of 
many critics, it has not yet, we think, occurred 
to any of the victims to take a sweet, an 
obvious, and a strictly professional revenge. 
The “ Modern Iago ”—and a desperate villain 
he is, to be sure—is a critic. He has originally 
been a “ buttons,” and, having connived at the 
robbing of his mistress and got his accomplice 
conveniently sentenced for the offence, has 
started with the proceeds on a career of ruthless 
criticism and undetected crime. Mrs. Despard’s 
book is occupied with the conducting of him to 
his necessarily bad end, and at last he gets 
comfortably poisoned. The majority of the 
characters are driven by his machinations to the 
most melancholy fates, those who do not 
actually die or go mad suffering in scarcely 
less painful fashion. We feel not the 
least desire to champion our colleague against 
Mrs. Despard, who has certainly made him a 
most unpleasant person. It may be men¬ 
tioned, however, that “ out of his savings ” 
he is enabled to buy a small property in 
Scotland. “ Small ” is of course ambiguous. 
But it really would be interesting to us to 
know whether there is a chance for all critics 


of buying properties in Scotland out of their 
savings, or whether the prospect is limited to 
those who have gone through the “ buttons ” 
stage of previous existence. 

Mrs. Maillard is spoken of on her title- 
page as the author of some previous novels, 
none of which we remember as having come 
under our individual inspection. When other 
Lips, however, displays a considerable faculty 
of construction, and the author has evidently 
profited by her earlier attempts. There is 
perhaps nothing very novel in the situation, 
which is that of a designing girl, imagined 
by her relations to be a mere pet and 
spoilt child, but in reality capable of the 
most treacherous and underhand conduct. 
Arsene Vanderpant, indeed (the feminine Iago 
in question), goes a good deal beyond the 
bounds of probability in her various Machia¬ 
vellian designs and accomplishments; but her 
wiles, with the good, sturdy innocence of her 
cousin, Una Darley; the flightiness of the 
latter’s mother; the much-suffering misan¬ 
thropy of an uncle who, after years of osten¬ 
tatious woman-hating, finds himself obliged 
to take a sister and two nieces into his com¬ 
fortable bachelor home; the somewhat absurd 
stateliness of a country grande dame and her 
almost equally pompous son, and some other 
ingredients, make a mixture which is far from 
disagreeable. It is a pity that the printers 
should have treated Mrs. Maillard so badly. 
“ A seething chaldron” in a lady’s bosom is a 
very fearful wild-fowl indeed, and the only 
wonder is that the receptacle could have been 
capacious enough to hold the contents. 
“ One strata ” suggests that Latin and geology 
have been omitted from the writer’s education. 

Of all the works of the dead hand, there is 
perhaps none which has a greater pathos than 
a serially published book which continues its 
regular appearances after its author has ceased 
to live. Subscribers to Macmillan's Magazine 
are aware that A Doubting Heart, which they 
have been reading for the last twelvemonth, 
ranks in this class. The book, however, as a 
whole, has no need of the adventitious interest 
which this circumstance might create. Miss 
Keary took to novel-writing comparatively 
late in life, but in her own department of it 
she did not fail to attain a considerable 
suooess. A faculty of exhibiting domestic 
life in a truthful and yet attractive aspect, a 
great sympathy with the non-domestic aspira¬ 
tions of women which play so important a 
part in contemporary sociology, a thorough 
purity and refinement of tone, combined with 
full knowledge of the world, enabled her to 
write stories which, if not of the first order 
for power, can yet thoroughly and satisfac¬ 
torily interest the reader. Such a story is 
A Doubting Heart. It is too long—much 
too long—and it is possible that, had its 
author seen it as a whole in proof, she 
would have curtailed it, as she easily might, 
by the omission of much that is otiose in the 
third volume and by the acceleration of the 
catastrophe. But though this undue length 
somewhat injures the total effect, the interest 
and attraction of the parts are not small. The 
contrasted households of the two sisters, one 
of whom has come down in the world while 
the other has proportionately risen ; the West 
family, with their money troubles, tfyeir family 
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affection, and the quaint family slang which 
always prevails among brothers ana sisters 
with more brains than money, are very well 
drawn. On the other hand, the heroine, 
Alma Rivers, is a good imagination not quite 
so well worked out as she might have been. 
The canvas, however, is a full one, and few 
of its occupants are commonplace or badly 
drawn. It is true that there is something 
rather shocking in the idea of two good and 
just women allowing a man, whom both 
thoroughly like and respect, to remain for 
months in the secure possession of a title and 
fortune of which the birth of the unborn 
child of one of them will probably deprive 
him. But this is one of the things which 
revision would probably have altered or 
softened; and revision Miss Keary, for the 
one valid reason, unhappily could not give. 

Mr. Follett Synge has given in Tom 
Singleton an exceedingly pleasant story, par¬ 
taking a little of the kind called rattling, 
but with some strong situations, and some 
characters by no means ill drawn. The pro¬ 
mise of Olivia Baleigh is well “ implemented,” 
as they would say in Scotland, by this book. 
The author has, we are told, thrown it also 
into the form of a drama, but we are here 
only concerned with its merits as a novel. It 
has perhaps here and there a touch of improb¬ 
ability, as novels in which the writer has 
written with one eye to the stage and another 
to the circulating library often have. The 
character in especial of the hero—who is not 
Tom Singleton, but a very different person— 
is somewhat stagey. Mr. Synge protests by 
anticipation against the complaint that a 
gentleman, in most senses of the word, would 
not be likely to pass off another person’s 
work as his own. His protest, we think, can 
hardly be accepted. A gentleman such as 
Fred Graham is represented to be may commit 
crimes of a much worse kind, from theological 
and legal points of view, than this. But he 
would do the one because the temptation was 
strong; he would not do the other because 
the temptation to him would not be strong. 
The unpleasantness of doing the thing would 
be more than the pleasure of the gain. 
As Henry Kingsley once made one of his 
characters, a complete scoundrel, remark, 
“ there are some things which a fellow can't 
do,” and this, we venture to think, is one of 
the things which a fellow like Fred Graham 
couldn’t do. However, there may be two 
opinions about this. There can only be one 
about the pleasantness of Mr. Synge’s other 
characters and the briskness of the action of 
his novel. Here and there he has given in to 
the mania for personality which is the curse 
of the light literature of the day. But the 
difference between Tom Singleton and the 
majority of the books which come before us is 
this. There are faults in it, but it is 
thoroughly readable and enjoyable. The 
majority referred to may or may not have as 
many faults; but they are difficult to read, 
and impossible to enjoy. 

Vivian the Beauty has the special character¬ 
istics of a certain strength and a certain 
coarseness which have usually been note¬ 
worthy in its author’s previous work. We 
use the word coarseness, not in the stupid 
?nse which it has recently acquired, but in 
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its . legitimate meaning. Mrs. Edwardes 
never endangers the whiteness of the young 
person’s cheek, but her manner of handling 
most subjects is the reverse of subtle. In 
the present instance, for example, she has 
taken a not unpromising subject—the curious 
mania which has come upon England alone 
of the nations of the earth of electing beauties 
by suffrage of the unfittest and then going 
mad about them. This, if Thackeray were 
alive, or if M. Flaubert were an Englishman, 
would probably give us one of the capital 
novels of the world. In Mrs. Edwardes’s 
hands it only gives us a vigorous caricature. 
It does not appear that the author knows her 
facts at all at first hand. She has taken the 
remarks of the “ society ” journals, and the 
satirical comments of journals of a better class 
on those remarks, and has proceeded to 
evolve a beauty as Prof. Owen would 
evolve an iguanodon. Only the result is 
considerably less satisfactory. Vivian Vivash 
does not live, and we are happy to think 
could not in all her circumstances live. On 
the other hand, many of the details of the 
little story, which does not extend beyond a 
single volume, are good. The idea of a 
wandering heir returning to his home in the 
guise of a poor teacher is not exactly new 
nor (off the stage) very satisfactory. But 
the heroine, Jeanne Dempster, is a pleasing 
if a conventional creation, and the whole 
story is managed with a practised hand and 
is not unpleasant to read. Why an artist of 
Mrs. Edwardes’s strength should condescend 
to such a paltry and offensive trick as the 
use of the present tense we cannot tell. It 
certainly is not in her case needed to attract 
the people who can be attracted by it, while 
it acts as a serious drawback to the enjoy¬ 
ment of better tasted folk. Also there are 
one or two unlucky slips of that dreadful 
person the printer. Mrs. Edwardes is very 
severe on her beauty, and she frequently 
ridicules her lack of culture. So when 
poor Vivian says, “If I had married even 
a shoddy Maecenas,” the author adds sar¬ 
castically, “ Let us not ask how Beauty pro¬ 
nounces the word.” Alas for Mrs. Edwardes! 
Let us not ask how she spells the word, or 
rather let us. She spells it, or her printer 
spells it, Mecoenas—a blunder much worse 
than any Miss Vivian Vivash could possibly 
have committed in pronunciation. 

The graceful tone and quality of the work 
of the author of St. Olave's and Janita’s Cross 
are well enough known to novel readers. 
Little Miss Primrose is a very good example 
of her manner. The lady so called is, indeed, 
scarcely so much the heroine of the novel as 
the fairy godmother of the heroine. She is 
an ancient spinster who helps to make the 
course of true love run smooth for a youthful 
couple in remembrance of her own troubles in 
early life. The book is a sketch, and a very 
leasant one, of country society in the neigh- 
ourhood of a cathedral and garrison town. 
Perhaps the good heroine, Nelly Willoughby, 
is for this so-called nineteenth century almost 
impossibly unsophisticated; and certainly 
the wicked heroine, Miss Petsie Lavendale, 
is not, indeed, too mischievous, but too 
ingenuously and outspokenly mischievous 
for the same period of the world’s history. 
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A critic determined to find fault might also 
object that the story is not much more bulky 
than that of The Knifegrinder and that the 
characters are rather gracefully imagined 
types than flesh-and-blood individuals. These 
defects, however, are obstacles rather in the 
way of unreserved praise of the book than of 
enjoyable reading of it. The life of the 
innocent daughter of the vicar-choral of 
Hurchester Cathedral in one of those closes 
of which Mr. Ruskin has drawn such an 
admirable sketch, and her translation from 
this to the scarcely less quiet but rather 
more varied scene of a country cottage, with 
an occasional dinner at the squire’s house, are 
very pleasantly drawn. The book is in many 
ways old-fashioned, but it is probably, or 
rather certainly, none the worse for that. As 
often happens with lady novelists, the author 
is much less successful with her men than 
with her women. Mark Heslington is some¬ 
thing of a muff, and Peroy Mannersby, the 
fast young officer, is a very mild speoimen of 
that devouring monster. But we do not 
expect everything from everybody. 

George Saintsbury. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Selections from the Literary and Artistic Re¬ 
mains of Paulina Jcrmyn Trevelyan. Edited by 
David Wooster. (Longmans.) That Lady 
Trevelyan, the eldest daughter of the Eev. 
G. B. Jermyn, LL.D.. and first wife of the late 
Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, of Wellington, 
Northumberland, and Nettlecombo, Somerset¬ 
shire, was a lady of refinod and cultivated mind, 
these selections from her literary and artistio 
remains bear ample testimony. They are, how¬ 
ever, of too slight a charaoter to be of great 
interest except to those who knew her personally. 
Thoir publication was probably instigated by 
somo such feeling as that so well expressed by 
herself in her review of the Remains of Samuel 
Brown. 

“ The deep and sabtle influence which a great man 
leaves on other minds by personal association can 
neither be told nor accounted for ; and those who 
loved and honoured the dead must be content with 
their own profound conviction of hie greatness. 
But the case is even harder when something is left 
—good, indeed, and precious, bat utterly inadequate 
as the expression of the power or possibilities of 
the writer. To leave such fragments uncollected, 
and suffer them to be lost among the mass of 
ephemeral literature, would be wrong ; but to have 
them set up as the measure of their author’s mind 
would be still more unjust to his memory.” 

Her review of the Life of poor David Scott, the 
gloomy, self-absorbed genius, is admirably done, 
but the papers which show most power are 
those on the pictures in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, which will even now be 
read with interest and pleasure by all who can 
remember that famous gathering. It would be 
evidently unfair to judge of her own ability as 
an artist by the very poor reproductions of a 
few of her studies whioh are appended to the 
book. 

Johson's Enemies. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. 
Book I. (Strahan and Co.) A mode of publica¬ 
tion whioh has as yet been adopted by only 
two persons, and those two, a pair so unequally 
yoked together as George Eliot and Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, must be admitted to be something of a 
literary curiosity. The first of Mr. Jenkins’ 
eight monthly books displays him in something 
not unlike his old character. The book is full 
of reflections which are neither very new nor 
very true, nor very well expressed; it contains 
a good many absurdities, and is suffused deeply 
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with the peculiar and inimitable egotism which, 
in an age where egotism is not unoommon, Mr. 
Jenkins, and perhaps Mr. Jenkins alone, 
possesses in perfection. There is also the old 
faculty of, playing, if not very deftly still not 
uneffeotively, on certain strings of pathos which 
appeal to most people, more or less. The woes 
of Bertha Jobson, to which this book is ohiefly 
devoted, are not unaffeoting. Nor is the scenery 
of Barbados badly drawn. At present Jobson’a 
Enemies promises—for Mr. Jenkins—rather 
well. 

A Few Months in New Guinea. By Ootavios 
0. Stone, F.R.G.S. (Sampson Low and Co.) This 
pleasant little volume does not substantially tell 
us much more than we have already learned 
through Mr. Stone's communications to the 
Geographical Society and the reports of those 
enlightened missionaries, Messrs. Macfarlane 
and Lawes, who have been stationed on that 
part of the coast which our author visited. 
But any additional authentic information is, 
in view of future contingencies, so desirable 
that the present record of Mr. Stone’s experi¬ 
ences was worth publishing. These cover only 
a limited extent of ground, but it is the district 
most likely to attract the attention of adven¬ 
turers from Australia, being to the east of the 
Gulf of Papua, where the half-drowned 
mangrove swamps which prevail in the west 
are replaoed by an undulating country, rising 
at once from the coast, and presenting inland a 
series of ranges ending with the lofty “ Owen 
Stanley” chain, 13,000 feet above the sea. 
The soil near the coast, Mr. Stone says, is 
barren, and the people poor. Inland it is much 
richer, and the hills are clothed with dense, tropi¬ 
cal forest. All this country might, he says, be 
made “ to flow with milk and honeybut how 
this is to be done is not evident, as the climate 
is unsuited to European labour, and the native 
population, even if inclined for the task, in¬ 
sufficient in numbers. Mr. Stone, a sincerely 
humane man, does not hesitate to recommend 
the system practised by the Dutch in Java—a 
wiser one certainly, and more beneficent, than 
that which we have followed in Australia. 
His description of the ways and character of the 
people, though limited by ignorance of their 
language, is very interesting. Their simi¬ 
larity in appearance, and in many of 
their customs, to the Eastern Polynesians 
has been discussed in these columns before. 
Mr. Stone considers that the inhabitants of 
the eastern peninsula of New Guinea may 
have emigrated thither from the Pacific; but 
it seems quite as likely that they are a relic of 
the early migration of the Polynesian raoe from 
their original borne to the westward. By his 
kindly and forbearing treatment of the natives 
tinder circumstances very trying to the temper, 
Mr. Stone has done good service to those who 
may come after him—a matter of no small im¬ 
portance, seeing that the country must almost 
inevitably be occupied before long by our 
countrymen, and that its value to them will 
depend materially on the relations they establish 
with the native population. The volume is 
well and usefully illustrated. 

La Fontaine: seine Fabeln und ihre Gegner. 
Yon Wilhelm Kulpe. (Leipzig: Friedrioh.) 
Herr Kulpe has produced a careful if scarcely 
a brilliant monograph on the “ Bonhomme. 
He may perhaps be accused of having taken 
his subject a little too seriously. There can 
hardly be a greater mistake than to suppose in 
La Fontaine any serious intention, either in 
the selection of the subjects of his fables or in 
the manner of treating them. Although tradi¬ 
tion has perhaps made too much of his childish 
insouciance, it is nearly certain that moral and 
philosophical ideas were about the last which 
entered his head. The fable, especially the 
be^st-fable, fcad for penturies t>eeq a favourite 


subject with French authors, and has continued 
to be suoh until it died with M. Yiennet a few 
years ago. La Fontaine treated it with a great 
deal more literary power than any of his pre¬ 
decessors or successors, and that is all that can 
be said. It is a great mistake, too, to separate, 
as Herr Kulpe has separated, the Contes from the 
fables, and to dismiss the former with a few 
words of bated breath. La Fontaine was simply 
the most gifted of those fabliau writers of whom 
France has had so many and other nations so 
few that foreign critics are apt to misinterpret 
them. A similar over-seriousness is to be found 
in the earnest and laborious manner in whioh 
Herr Kulpe attacks Lamartine’s denunciation of 
the fables and their author. Lamartine was a 
poet; in his way perhaps a great poet. But his 
whole idiosyncrasy absolutely disqualified him 
from criticism. No one who has a sense of 
literature would prize any author one whit 
more because Lamartine prized him, or hold 
him one mite cheaper because Lamartine 
disliked or despised him. The discussion of 
Lessing’s somewhat pedantic objections to the 
form of the fables is much better. 

How to Write the History of a Parish. By 
J. 0. Cox. (Bemrose.) The author of the 
admirable Churches of Derbyshire and of a 
pocket guide to that county not much less 
admirable in its way has produced ifl this little 
handbook something which is almost better than 
a good book, inasmuch as it is the seed of, we 
trust, many good books. Its title (as is the way 
with the titles of books whose authors know 
what they are about) fully explains its nature. 
It tells anyone who is thinking of writing the 
history of his parish or manor or other local 
unit exactly how to set about it, under what 
heads to divide his work, what authorities to 
consult for the portion of information which 
must be looked for outside the parish boundaries, 
and so forth. As a mere list of the chief 
authorities available on topographical and 
genealogical subjects it would be of value, and 
it will certainly put those who use it for its 
special purpose in the position indicated by the 
proverb, “Well begun is half done.” 

Wb are loth to look into the mouth of suoh 
a pretty gift-horse as Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, 
edited by F. G. Heath (Sampson Low and Co.). 
But there are certain things about this reprint 
of Gilpin’s pleasant work on whioh it is much 
to be wished, from King Alphonso’s point of 
view, that Mr. Heath had “ taken advice.” The 
interpolation of editorial comment in the text 
of a classic is always a very dangerous experi¬ 
ment, and one the object of which is rarely 
obvious, inasmuch as foot-notes would answer 
the purpose perfectly. More particularly is it 
dangerous when the style of the work has so 
much idiosynorasy as Gilpin’s. Mr. Heath has 
also shown dubious taste m having his illustra¬ 
tions redrawn and printed on glossy tinted 
paper instead of (as he acknowledges he might 
have done) having the original aquatints re¬ 
produced in facsimile. Not only has aquatint 
considerable beauty of its own, but it is specially 
appropriate to such a book as Gilpin’s, the 
style and thoughts of which are altogether 
out of keeping with anything that reminds 
us of the present day. Still, as we have 
said, the book is too pretty a one as it is to be 
hardly spoken of. _ Gilpin, who was in literary 

E reduction, if not in character, the prototype of 
loctor Syntax, is, perhaps rather unfavourably 
than otherwise, known to most people from the 
scraps of his picturesque tours whioh have got 
themselves enshrined in different local English 
guide-books. Though there are some vestiges 
even here of the artificiality of taste in which he 
was not wholly above his time, the charms of 
the book far exoeed its defects. We may dis¬ 
sent in toto from his denunciations of the beech, 
the horse-chestnut, $nd the hawthorn for falling 


short of his oanons of picturesque beauty; we 
may have our own very decided private opinion 
that the said picturesque beauty itself is a fond 
thing vainly invented, and so forth. But the 
ardent, if not wholly “knowledgeable,” love 
of nature whioh pervades the book more than 
redeems it, and its descriptions are often of 
great literary merit. 

Meditations in the Tea-Room. By M.P. 
(Pickering.) The bashful legislator who is the 
author of this nicely printed little book need 
not, we think, have been ashamed to set his 
name to it. The meditations are not of a very 
profound nature, nor will the maxims with 
whioh they are interspersed make the pale shades 
of La Rochefoucauld and Pascal grow paler with 
envy. But there is no treason of any kind in 
the book, and there is sometimes a great deal of 
shrewdness and good sense. Its chief fault 
lies in a superfluous and over-studied desul¬ 
toriness. 

The Place and Power of Criticism. By Edward 
B. Bussell. This address was, it seems, de¬ 
livered before the Liverpool Philosophical 
Society by its author, who is the president of 
that body and the editor of a local paper, the 
Daily Post. It oontains some very well put 
and by no means hackneyed, thoughts on the 
functions and position of the oritic, with a good 
defence of him against his maligners. 

Great Novelists. ByJ. 0. Watt. (Edinburgh: 
Macniven and Wallace.) The publishers of this 
volume seem to have undertaken a series of the 
handbooks whioh are just now so muoh in 
fashion. They are quite honestly and avowedly 
compiled from ordinary sources, and pretend to 
address themselves only to those whose status 
papillaris or engagement in business may render 
even those sources inaccessible to them. Mr. 
Watt’s book is on the whole oarefully done, and 
likely, we should think, to be both of interest 
and service to the olass to which it appeals. The 
author is, however, somewhat unlucky in his 
attempts at criticism. For instance, he speaks 
in terms anything but flattering of Thaokeray’s 
Ballads. Now it can hardly be necessary to say 
that all good judges agree in admiring these 
performances, and in ranking them high even 
among their author’s work. A writer who is 
undoubtedly the best living composer of light 
verse once made the remark to the present 
reviewer that Thaokeray, far more than either 
Hood or Praed, was the real literary ancestor of 
the comic verse-writers of our own time. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Watt is not often thus unlucky. 
Besides Thackeray, he treats of Scott, Dickens, 
and the late Lord Lytton. 

Lives of the Greek Heroines. By Louisa 
Menzies. (George Bell and Sons.) Miss Menzies 
has undertaken to do for the chief heroines of 
Greek epic and tragedy something of the same 
kind as that which Charles Lamb did for the 
characters of the Odyssey and (with his sister) 
for Shakspere's plays. She has selected as her 
subjects Aloestis, Atalanta, Antigone, Clytaem- 
nestra, Helen, Penelope, Iphigenia, Cassandra, 
and Laodamia. The stories attached to these 
names can never grow old, and can hardly lose 
their interest and pathos even in the most in- 
oapable hands. Miss Menzies’ hands are by 
no means of the most incapable. The task 
which she has undertaken is, however, one 
entirely of word-oraft, and the performance is 
here somewhat unequal. The art of writing 
legend-English archaic, but not too arohaic, is 
no easy one, and here and there some modern 
touches in Miss Menzies’ style do not so muoh 
redeem as endanger it. Still, the book would 
be a good reading-book for children. Miss 
Menzies seems to hope that it may enoourage 
her grown-up sisters to study Greek. One is 
reminded of a certain saying about Moses and 
the prophets. 
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The new issue of Aunt Judy’s Christmas 
Volume (George Bell and Sons), wnioh wo lately 
announced as soon forthcoming, has now 
appeared, with the promised illustration in 
colours by Mr. Caldecott, serving as frontis¬ 
piece, and adorning the letterpress of 
churning story, “ Jackanapes,” by Mrs. Ewing. 
The plate represents a little yellow-haired boy 
blowing a trumpet as he tides a red pony across 
a field m front of a village. Some women and 
children in the costume of eighty years ago are 
either looking on or trying to get out of the 
way, and a dog is chasing some geese and a 
cock in the foreground. Besides the story 
to whioh this belongs, there is another tale, 
“ Mother Molly,” by the author of the Rose 
Garden; and a biography of OldBessof Hardwick, 
by Lady Lamb, who also gives us William 
Cowper and a sketch of a victim of the French 
Bevolution. Mrs. Ewing also completes a story 
begun in the previous volume but left unfinished 
then by reason of her illness, and contributes 
further a delightful little piece of pathetically 
humorous poetry called “ A Soldier’s Children.” 
And as the volume contains more than seven 
hundred and fifty pages, it is obvious that we 
have been obliged to leave a great many 
readable items unspecified. It is beyond all com¬ 
parison the best English magazine we know for 
cultured and intelligent children, and the only 
criticism we would make—and that with sub 
mission to the experience of those so well 
versed in children’s ways as the ladies who con¬ 
duct it—is that we should like the purely child- 
element made a little larger and the didactic 
portion retrenched to that end. 

Smuts and Diamonds. With other Stories. 
By Selina Gaye. (Bemington.) Although this 
volume has appeared a little in advanoe of the 
usual deluge of children’s Christmas books, it is 
one which deserves not to be overlooked by 
intending benefactors of the nursery and the 
school-room. The stories are very prettily told, 
entirely unexceptionable in style and taste, and 
pleasantly varied in subject. 

The Mistletoe Bough. Miss Braddon’s Christ¬ 
mas Annual. (Maxwell.) Miss Braddon, 
as usual, is early to the fore with her Christmas 
book. These compositions resemble each other 
so much that there is hardly any room for 
individual comment upon them. The ad¬ 
mixture of prose and verse, of murders and 
marriages, of Irish jests and mediaeval legend, 
is pretty nearly oonstant in its general features. 
Of this special book we should say that the prose 
is rather better and the verse rather worse than 
usual. As we never yet met or heard of any 
of the patrons of this sort of literature who read 
the verse it oontains, perhaps the arrangement 
is as it should be. ‘‘A Doctor’s Story ” is really 
a good instance of the pathetic tale, and “The 
Little Black Bag ” of the tragi-comio. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Smith, Elder and Co. have in 
the press a Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir James 
Outram, by Sir Frederic Goldsmid. It will 
appear in two volumes, with maps and illustra¬ 
tions ; and should be ready about Easter in the 
new year. The active career of the late 
soldier-statesman illustrates, not only a vast 
experience among Bhils, Marhattas, Sikhs, and 
natives of India generally, but also in Afghan¬ 
istan, Baluchistan, Persia, and Egypt, countries 
whioh can scarcely fail to interest the reader at 
the present hour. 

Of The English Poets : Selections with Critical 
Introductions by Various Writers, edited by Mr. 
T. H. Ward, the first two volumes are in the 
press and will be published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Co. about Christmas. The principal 
work has been distributed as follows Vol. i. 
(from Chauoer to Donne): General Introduc¬ 


tion, Mr. Matthew Arnold; Chaucer, the 
editor; Piers Plowman's Vision, Prof. Skeat; 
Gower, &c., Mr. T. Arnold; The Early Scottish 
Poets, Prof. Nichol and others; The Ballads, 
Mr. A. Lang ; Early Sixteenth-Century Poets, 
Mr. J. 0. Collins; Saokville and Spenser, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s; Shakspere’s Sonnets, &o., 
Prof. Dowden ; and Minor Elizabethans, Prof. 
Hales, Mr. Gosse, and the editor. Vol. ii. (from 
Ben Jonson to Dryden): Jonson, Prof. A. W 
Ward: Drummond, the editor; Browne, 
Wither, and Habington, Mr. W. T. Arnold; 
Herrick, Carew, Waller, and other Caroline 
Poets, Mr. Gosse; Marvell, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith ; Milton, Mr. Mark Pattison; Minor 
Bestoration Poets, Mr. Gosse and Mr. W. E, 
Henley; and Dryden, Prof. A. W. Ward. 
Vols. iii. and iv., completing the work, will go 
down to Clough and Landor, and will contain 
contributions from many of the above, and from 
Mr. Swinburne, Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. Frederick 
Myers, and others. These volumes will be pub¬ 
lished early next year. 

Although for the moment political activity 
due to the prospect of a general election is in 
advanoe of literary enterprise in Scotland, the 
latter is not at a standstill. We are promised 
at an early date the publication of Mr. Hill 
Burton’s History of the Reign of Queen Anne, a 
period of our history which has not yet received 
in Lord Stanhope’s work its final representation. 
A translation of the Life of Bothwell by Prof. 
Schierm, of Copenhagen, with additional Notes 
by the Bev. W. Berry, is also in the press, and 
will once more call attention to the apparently 
inexhaustible material which whets rather than 
satisfies the curiosity of the reader of history as 
to the true character of Mary Stuart. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica makes slow but sure 
progress, and approaches in its ninth edition 
more nearly to the model of the best German 
encyclopaedia—that of Ersch and Gruber— 
with the advantage, which is no slight one, that 
its subscribers may reasonably hope to see it 
comploted in their lifetime. Its tenth volume, 
which comes down to “ Goths,” is just out, and 
the next, which will be published in the oourse 
of 1880, will contain, among other important 
contributions, a series of articles on Ancient 
and Modern Greek History and Literature by 
Profs. Jebb and Wilkins, Dr. Donaldson, and 
Mr. Eae, which, while not rivalling tho length 
of the article on “ Griechonland ” m Ersch and 
Gruber—the longest encyclopaedic article ever 
published—will embrace the best results of 
modem research. 

Me. James Muirhead, Professor of Boman 
Law in the University of Edinburgh, has in 
the press a new edition of tho text of Gaius 
from Studemund’s revision of the MSS., and 
Prof. Lorimer is preparing a second edition of 
his Institutes of Law, the only work in English 
professedly devoted to the philosophy of law. 
Of more strictly professional works, the recently 
published Treatise on the Law of Land Owner¬ 
ship in Scotland, by Mr. Bankine, advocate, 
deserves notice as a successful attempt to make 
that subject intelligible to the proprietors of 
land as well as to their legal advisers. 

M. Alphonse Daudet, author of Lee Rois en 
Exit, which has reached its thirtieth edition 
within a few weeks of publication, is preparing 
for next yoar a new study of contemporary 
manners to be entitled Nord et Midi. M. 
Daudet’s theme is the strange prejudices 
springing from differences of race and man¬ 
ners which may even at the present day arise 
and assume considerable proportions, tragic or 
comic, as the case may be, between a man from 
the South and a woman from the North of 
France who are united in wedlock, and, in a 
yet greater degree, between their respective 
families. The treatment of this curious sub¬ 
ject vW derive peculiar interest from the faot 


that M. Alphonse Daudet has Southern blood 
in his veins, and that he is the husband of a 
very charming woman who has published a 
book of sensational tales the scene of whioh is 
laid in Paris. The reader may be assured that 
in the end oonjugal affection will triumph over 
all the antagonisms to whioh racial differences 
have given rise. 

We hear that Sir Bartle Frere has desired Prof. 
Max Muller and Prof. Sayce to select a qualified 
successor to the late Dr. Bleek as philologist of 
the Cape Colony and custodian of the Grey 
Library. The salary for the two places will he 
£500 a-year. Applications and testimonials 
may be sent to Prof. Max Muller, Oxford. 
Prof. Sayce has just left Oxford to spend the 
winter in Egypt. 

Peof. Butherford has in the press a Hand¬ 
book of Physiology, which will be published in a 
few weeks by Messrs. Black—a proof that the 
large classes attracted by the eminence of the 
teachers in the medical school of the uni¬ 
versity does not prevent the prosecution of 
scientific investigations. That school will, 
before long, be m possession of the splendid 
new buildings, which will add a new ornament 
to the architecture of Edinburgh, and serve to 
show that this country, as well as the Continent, 
is ready to meet the reasonable demand of 
modern science for class-rooms, laboratories, 
and museums adequate to the requirements of 
its teaching power. 

Prof. A. F. Mehren has printed at Florenoe 
(Le Monnier) his interesting address to the 
Oriental Congress on the philosophical corre¬ 
spondence between the neoplatonic Arab philo¬ 
sopher Ibn-Sab’in and the Emperor Frederic 
II., whioh M. Amari in the Journal Asiatiqus 
(1853) discussed under the title of Questions 
Siciliennes. Prof. Mehren hopes to treat of the 
subject at greater length in the same journal. 

It is intended that the forthcoming volume 
of Scotch Sermons edited by Prof. Knight, ot 
St. Andrews, shall be followed by another 
containing Essays and Beviews. 

The second volume of Mr. Standish O’Grady’e 
History of Ireland will be published before 
Christmas. It concludes with the death of 
Cuculain, the great Ulster hero. 

The well-known Indian scholar. Dr. John 
Muir, has recently been contributing to the 
Scotsman some translations from the Mabib- 
hiirata, d propos of the treatment of Afghan 
prisoners by British troops. The verses deserve 
a wider circulation, and we are glad to hear 
that Dr. Muir has had them separately printed. 

The Spelling Beform Association is desirous 
of receiving specimens of schemes of spelling 
reform from their authors. All that is desired 
is a tabular statement of the changes proposed, 
either alphabetic or otherwise. The committee 
of the association will be glad if authors of 
schemes will communicate as early as possible 
with the secretary of the association at 20 John 
Street, Adelphi. 

A NEW work on The Emotions, by James 
McCosh, LL.D., of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Me. Edward Aeber, whose English reprints 
can only bo obtained on application to him at 
Southgate, London, N., has issued to his sub¬ 
scribers the second volume of his English Gamer. 
It includes Meres’s Sketch of English Literature 
to 1598 and Wright’s Second Generation of 
English Actors from 1625-70, several reprints 
of voyages and fights at sea in the latter years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and Dean Turner’s 
notes on wines used in England in 1568. The 
volume concludes with a reproduction of Prince's 
Chronological History of New England, a work 
of especial interest to our Transatlantic brethren. 
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Mr. Arber also aimotmoes the contents of the 
next volume of this series. Among the new 
works to he printed in the English Scholar's 
Library are Dunbar's Golden Targe , Barn field’s 
Poms, Hawes's Passe Tyme of Pleasure, and 
Capt. John Smith’s Travels and History of 
Virginia. About six numbers a year will be 
published in this series, and Mr. Arber, while 
acknowledging with pride that 125,000 of his 
texts have been purchased by the public, re¬ 
marks that not five in a hundred of the members 
of the chief printing societies in this country 
support his endeavours. This lack of patronage 
deters him from undertaking the reprint of such 
important works as Stow’s Annals and Sidney’s 
Arcadia. 

Messes. Mitchell and Hughes have issued 
this week the Harleian Society’s works for 
1879, viz.— The Visitation of Essex, part iL, 
edited by W. C. Metcalfe, Esq., F.S.A., and 
The Registers of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, part ii., 
edited by G. Leveson Gower, Esq., F.S.A. 

Messes. Routledge announce Miss Mitford’s 
Children of the Village, with original illustra¬ 
tions by F. Barnard, R. Barnes, M. E. Edwards, 
M. Kerns. 0. O. Murray, &e.; Other Stories, 
by Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, with illustra¬ 
tions by Ernest Griset; The Roll of the Drum, 
by B. Mounteney Jephson, with illustrations 
by Major {Secoombe; Notable Voyages, from 
Columbus to Parry, by William H. G. Kingston; 
&o. 

The Times states that Budolf Falb, the 
explorer, has written from San Francisco to 
German friends to inform them that a monu¬ 
ment in Bolivia much more ancient than the 
times of the Incas has given him a clue to 
the origin and development of speech and 
writing. 

De. Hommel is lecturing in the University of 
Munioh to a considerable class of students on 
Babylonian and Assyrian History. He has also 
in hand a small Assyrian Dictionary whioh will 
contain all the words of common occurrence in 
the inscriptions the meaning of which is fixed 
with certainty. 

Eably in December Messrs. T. H. Boberts 
and Co., of Essex Street, Strand, will publish a 
new work, chatty, anecdotal, and practical, upon 
the table. The title is Magic Morsels : Scraps 
from an Epicure’s Table Gathered, Garnished, and 
Dished by Harry Blyth. Mr. Bly th is the author 
of a somewhat similar work, entitled Eat, Drink, 
and be Merry, and contributed a series of articles 
entitled “ Snacks for the Hungry ” to the late 
Toiler. 

Mb. P. A. Daniel’s “ Time-Analysis of 
Love's Labour’s Lost ” (read with the time- 
analysis of the other comedies at the meeting 
of the New Shakspere Society on November 8, 
1878) was read at the meeting of the Clifton 
Shakspere Society on the 22nd inst. A note on 
“ Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers” (I.ii. 90), 
by Mr. W. G. Black, of the Monday Shakspere 
Club, Glasgow, was also read. Reports were 
presented from the following departments:— 
“ Sources and History,” by Mr. John Williams; 
“Plants and Animals.” by Dr. J. E. Shaw; “Bare 
Words and Phrases,” by Mr. L. M. Griffiths; 
“Metre and Authorship,” by Miss Constance 
O’Brian; “Early Dramatic Representations.” by 
Mr. C. P. Harris, B.A. ; “ Shakspere’s Play- 
craft,” by Mr. J. A. Sanders; and “ Music and 
Ballads,” by Mr. W. D. Thurnam. Departments 
of “ Various Headings,” “Biblical and Religious 
Allusions,” and “ Fine Arts ” have been added to 
those named in the Academy of November 22. 

Messes. Maecus Waed and Co. write;— 

“Allow ns to supplement the obituary notice 
which appears in your last issue of Miss Henriette 
A. Duff. 

“For some years past we have had a large 
pgmber of pretty original verges from her pen 


which have been published on our Christmas and 
other cards above the initials ‘ H. A. D.’ 

Some of the latest pieces this talented lady 
wrote must be the verses upon our Christmas cards 
for the coming season, numbers 406, 604 p, 1285a, 
and 1234. 

The delightful fancies and happy expressions 
contained in her verses will render her loss muoh 
felt by a large section of the public.” 

A NEW series of the Children’s Advocate will 
be commenced in January. Under the editor¬ 
ship of the Bev. T. B. Stephenson, this 
periodical will specially represent philanthropic 
work for children, but will also contain articles 
of general interest written by many well-known 
writers who have promised their assistance. 

The Amber Star,” a new story by Mrs. 
Marylowe Dickinson; “ An Orphan’s Tale,” and 
other contributions, by Mrs. Mortimer Collins; 

‘ A Festival Address,” by Dean Stanley; 

‘ Truths Stranger than Fiction,” by the editor, 
and many other papers will appear in the 
volume for 1880. The Advocate will be illus¬ 
trated, and will be published by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran at the price of one penny 
monthly. 

Messes. Geokg, of Basel, are about to issue a 
series of works upon the different Swiss dialeots 
under the collective title of Morceaux en Patois 
de la Suisse romane. The first issue contains 
specimens of the dialect of Gruyere. 

De. Hugo von Meltze has printed a limited 
number of copies of a specimen work on Magyar 
folk-songs. He furnishes German translations 
of some thirteen of these, which are distin¬ 
guished by freshness and quaint originality. The 
same scholar has also issued a small pamphlet, 
Nathaniana, compiled in honour of the centenary 
of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, containing much 
curious matter bearing upon this drama. It is 
prefaced by a spirited poem addressed to Less¬ 
ing’s memory, from the pen of the compiler. 

Hebe Spemann. of Stuttgart, is publishing 
a series of Kulturhistorische Stammbiicher. 
These are interesting histories of the origin and 
development of certain phases of social life. 
The last two volumes contain a history of 
clericalism and clerical life, Protestant and 
Catholio, and of student life and university life, in 
all lands. 

The last volume of the Wiirtembergische 
Jahrbiicher fur Statistik und Landeskunde con' 
tains a very interesting article by Paul Lemcke, 
on the Swabian officers during the eighteenth 
century. 

Fbiedeich Bodenstedt is at present visiting 
the United States. He will lecture, in German 
and English, on his famous Songs of Mirza- 
Schaffy. 

We are glad to hear that the Cambridge 
University Commissioners have added a Reader 
in History to those whom they originally author, 
ised. The four readerships in language will en¬ 
able the General Board of Studies to remedy the 
regrettable omission of professorships—(i) of 
the comparative philology of the dead and 
living tongues and (2) of modern languages. 
The new professorships are to be of Physi¬ 
ology, Pathology, Mental Philosophy and Logio, 
Astronomical Physics, Ancient History (Thirl- 
waU), and Ecclesiastical History (Dixie). There 
are to be thirty readers at £400 a-year each, 
and as many university lecturers, with £250 
a-year each, as the Senate and General Board 
wish. Fellowships are added to thirty-three 
professorships. An elective Financial Board 
is to manage the property of the university. 
Eleven special boards of professors, readers, 
lecturers, &c., are to direct its studies. An 
elective General Board is to superintend them, 
initiate reforms, &c. Provision is made that 
professors, &o., shall reside, leoture, and carry 
on research, The future of the university is 


placed in its own hands. The university 
lectureships and readerships open a new career 
for men who love learning rather than wrang¬ 
ling at the bar, &c., and afford the best training 
for professors. The scheme, though far too 
tender of college incomes—for it only asks 
£8,000in 1881 -82, and proceeds slowly to £25,000 
in 1894—is one for whioh its drafter and the 
Commission are to be warmly thanked. If only 
Cambridge residents will do their duty to their 
studies, and avail themselves of their fresh 
powers to found new readerships and pro¬ 
fessorships, a new life, one more useful to the 
nation and to learning, is in store for the 
university. 

We have received Twilight Stories, by Bhoda 
Broughton (Bentley); Graham’s Temperance 
Guide, Ac., 1880, ed. the Bev. F. Wagstaff 
(Tweedie); Incipient Insanity among the Better 
Classes, by P. J. 8. Fraser Nicolson (Victoria 
Steam Press); First Report of the Committee of 
the Dramatic Reform Association (Manchester: 
Ireland); Excursion A Vile de Caprera, 2““ 
edition (Paris: Leroux); Les Chambres de Tor¬ 
ture de la Science, par E. v. Weber, traduit par 
E, Melena (Paris: Leroux). 


0 scorn me not, although my worth be slight. 
Although the stars alone can match thy light—• 
Although the wind alone can mock thy grace, 

And thy glass only show so fair a face. 

Yet let me find some favour in thy sight! 

The proud stars will not bend from their lone 
height, 

Nor will the wind thy faithfulness requite— 
Thy mirror gives thee but a cold embrace. 

O scorn me not! 

My lamp is feeble, but by day or night 
It shall not wane, and but for thy delight 
My footsteps shall not for a moment’s space 
Forego the echo of thy gentle pace; 

I would so serve and guard thee if I might. 

O soorn me not, C. M. 


NOTES OF TBAVEL. 


The Alpine Journal for November contains an 
account of tho first asoent of Mont Maudit, the 
neighbour of Mont Blano, effected in September 
1878 by Mr. H. Seymour Hoare. and a descrip¬ 
tion of an ascent of Ararat by Mr. G. Percival 
Baker. A considerable space is devoted to 
“ New Expeditions in 1879,” while the luckless 
story of the guide Brantschen’s death on the 
Matterhorn is exhaustively dealt with. 

De. G. J. Dozy has lately commenced the 
publication at Amsterdam of a geographical 
paper entitled Aardrikskundig Weekblad. The 
last number oontains a paper on the American 
North Polar Expedition, and an artiole on Dr. 
Emil Holub’s account of his travels in South 
Central Africa. 

M. Soleillet proposes to leave for West 
Africa towards the end of next month to recom¬ 
mence his explorations, which are to bo on the 
line of route of the Trans-Sahara Railway. A 
considerable portion of his expenses will be 
paid from the £24,000 which the French 
Government contemplate setting aside to defray 
the cost of the preliminary surveys and investi¬ 
gations connected with that scheme. 

Aftee meeting with unprecedented difficulties 
and delays, the first Belgian African Expedition, 
under M. Cambier, has at length reached Ujiji 
on Lake Tanganyika. The second, under M. 
Popelin, and accompanied by the elephants, is 
advancing steadily towards the same point. 

Don Feancisco P. Moeeno, Director of tho 
Anthropological Museum at Buenos Ayros, has 
just published the first volumo of a work en¬ 
titled Viaje a la Patagonia Austral, being an 
account of an expedition which he undertook ju 
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1876-77 as chief of the Government commission 
for exploring the territories of the south. In 
the oourse of his explorations Sefior Moreno 
made extensive researches at Chupat and Port 
Desire, and afterwards examined the oourse of 
the River Santa Cruz. He also made some dis¬ 
coveries which are particularly interesting from 
an anthropological point of view. The present 
instalment of his work contains several illus¬ 
trations and a map of a portion of Patagonia, a 
reduction of which appears in the ourreDt 
number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 

The Argentine Geographical Institute, 
recently established under the presidency of 
Senor E. S. Zaballos, has commenced the 
publication of a Bulletin, the first number of 
which is almost entirely devoted to matters 
relating to South America. 

Me. G. T. Mobbison, the engineer of the 
ill-fated Woosung Railway, has spent some time 
in travelling in different parts of China, mainly 
in order to ascertain from personal observation 
what would be the most practicable routes for 
railways. In the course of one of these jouroeys 
he travelled from Chinkiang, on the Yangtsze- 
kiang, chiefly along the Grand Canal, to Tientsin. 
The result of his examination of this once 
famous waterway, with suggestions for its 
permanent improvement, he has embodied in a 
paper, a Chinese translation of which be has 
submitted to Li Hungchang, Governor-General 
of Chihli. Mr. Morrison's paper is accompanied 
by two maps of the canal, one from Chinkiang 
to the borders of the Shantung provinoe, and 
the other from TSehow to Tientsin, these two 
sections being respectively 229 and 216 miles in 
length. 

It is stated that the young Prince of Monaco 
is about to undertake a journey of exploration 
in Africa. He contemplates travelling through 
Abyssinia, Shoa, and the Lako region of Central 
Africa. 

A hew geographical journal is to be published 
at Vienna under the title of Zeitschrift fur 
wiaaenachaftliche Geographic. Herr Kettler is 
the editor. 


OBITUARY. 

The announcement of the death at Ascot on 
the 22nd inst. of Mr. John Thaddeus Delane, 
well known to the country at large as the editor 
of the Times and to the best society of London 
as an entertaining companion and a man of 
varied knowledge, was not altogether unex¬ 
pected. His connexion with the Times oom- 
menoed in 1839 under the editorship of Mr. 
Thomas Barnes; after serving under that 
gentleman for two years Mr. Delane was pro¬ 
moted to the supreme position of editor, and 
continued in that office until November 1877. 
The words of few English writers have been 
more eagerly expected and more keenly criti¬ 
cised than those of Mr. Delane, but all his 
writings were to suit tho object of tho day and 
to serve the interests of the paper with which 
he was connected. He was a rare and con¬ 
spicuous example of an editor who nover 
appeared before the world as the author of 
any separate publication. The only works 
entered under his name in the catalogue of 
the British Museum Library are tho reprint of 
his famous correspondence with Mr. Oobden in 
1864 and a volume containing the opinions of 
the Liberal press on the points at issue. Mr. 
Delane was a native of Bracknell. Many years 
ago he purchased some barren heath-land near 
Ascot. This land be gradually reclaimed to 
cultivation, and on it he built the house in 
which he died. 

Me. Seejeant Cox, who died suddenly on 
the night of November 24 while sitting with his 
$W»il^, was perhaps the mostjsuccessful news¬ 


paper proprietor of our time. His first venture 
was in legal journalism. Shortly afterwards 
he brought out the Critic, a literary journal 
which is understood to have been success¬ 
ful in its earlier fortnightly form, but which 
did not long survive the change to a weekly 
publication. The prosperity of the Field 
and tho Queen needs no oomment. The latter 
of these papers is understood to have been taken 
over by Mr. Cox when in a foeble state of 
vitality. But the Serjeant’s indefatigable 
energy was not satisfied with the work of 
encouraging writing in others. He was himself 
a voluminous author in at least two fields of 
literature. A long series of legal text-books 
came from his pen, as well as more original 
works upon spiritualistic psychology, and all 
this literary activity did not interfere with 
a regular discharge of well-known publio 
duties. 

We have likewise to record the death of Mr. 
Mark Napier, of Edinburgh, the oldest working 
member of the Faculty of Advooates, and author 
of a standard treatise on Prescription. But 
Mr. Napier is more widely known by several 
works whioh take the anti-Covenanting side 
with regard to Scotch theology and politics, in¬ 
cluding Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston; 
History of the Partition of the Lennox ; Life 
and Times of Montrose ; Memorials of Montrose 
and his Times; Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Montrose ; Memorials and Letters illustrative of 
the Life and Times of John Graham of Claver- 
house. Viscount Dundee ; The Case for the Crown 
in re the Wigtoun Martyrs proved to be Myths 
versus Woodrow and Lord Macaulay, Patrick 
the Pedlar and Principal Tulloch; and History 
Rescued, in Answer to “ History Vindicated,” 
being a Recapitulation of “ The Case for the 
Crown.” Mr. Napier was an intimate friend of 
the late Lord Neaves. 

Mbs. Chables Dickens died on the 22nd 
inst. at her residence, 70 Gloucester Crescent, 
Regent’s Park. 

The death is announced of A. von Schiefner, 
by malignant typhus, on November 16. He 
was not only a profound Tibetan soholar, but 
also the first authority on the languages of the 
Caucasus. At the time of his death he was 
engaged upon a work on the Bonpo, or pre- 
Buddhistic, religion of Tibet. 

The Government of the Netherlands have 
received intelligence of the death, by aooident, 
of Lieut. Koolemans Beynen, who took part, by 
permission of Sir Allen Young, in the two 
voyages of the Pandora. He edited for the 
Hakluyt Sooiety a volume containing an'account 
of the three voyages of William Barents. 


OXFOKD LETTEB. 

Queen’s College: Nov. 19, 1879. 

The literary activity of Oxford during the last 
six months has not been astonishingly great. 
Even the manufacture of “ good stories” seems 
to be becoming a matter of the past. We have 
no leisure for such things now. To cram and be 
crammed, to attend meetings, and make morning 
oalls among the ever-increasing brick dwellings 
of married tutors fully absorb all our time and 
energies. The peculiar spirit, the special flavour, 
that once marked Oxford off from the rest of tho 
world is fast disappearing. The railway has 
turned us into a distant suburb of London, and 
we have boon overtaken by the levelling ten¬ 
dencies of a democratic age. Our society may 
still, indeed, be “ provincial,” but its pro¬ 
vincialism affects the manners of the metro¬ 
polis. 

A few illustrious strangers have been visiting 
the Bodleian. Baron von Rosen, of St. Peters¬ 
burg, has again been among us, examining 
Arabio and Persian h£3S., in the hope that they 


may throw some new light on the early history 
of the Slavs. Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg 
has consulted our Oriental MSS. for his 
edition of the Arabic writer, Sibuwaye. Dr. 
Egers, of Berlin, has been collating the 
“profane” Divans of Gebirol, while Prof. 
Zupitza has been using some more of our English 
documents for his edition of Aelfric’s Grammar. 
Our Old-French MSS. have been placed at the 
service of Prof. Vamhagen (of Greifswald), and 
I have received visits from the two leading 
Assyrian scholars of Germany and Franoe, Prof 
Schrader, of Berlin, and Prof. Oppert, of Paris. 
Certain Greek MSS. have been sent to Dr. 
Funke, of Tubingen, and some Sanskrit MSS. 
to M. Reynaud. The printing of Dr. Ethd's 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Bodleian 
has begun, and the Catalogue of foreign 
periodicals is in type. The change in the staff 
of the Bodleian which I mentioned in my last 
letter as likely to take place has been con¬ 
summated, and Mr. I. Bywater was last summer 
installed as sub-librarian in the room of Mr. 
Nutt. 

The curators of the Taylor Institution have 
asked Dr. Yigftisson to deliver some oourses of 
lectures on the Old-Norse language and litera¬ 
ture, and the courses have been successfully 
opened this term, both the elementary and 
the advanced classes being—for Oxford—well 
attended. Mr. A. J. Patterson has also given 
three interesting leotures at the institution on 
the early relations of the Slavs to the kingdom 
of Hungary. The early history of the latter 
country is full of instruction for those who are 
studying modern political movements in the 
Austrian empire if they care to profit by it. 
We have further had a lecture from Prof. Earle 
on the influences exerted on the English raoe 
and language by the changes of habitation 
undergone by the Goths during their period of 
migration. He referred, among other points, 
to a curious passage of Procopius whioh makes 
the representatives of Justinian tell the Goths 
that the Romans had given up to them the 
island of Britain, and suggested that the Jutes 
of Bede, who occupied the Isle of Wight and 
other parts of our Southern ooast, might be an 
error for Goths. He also mentioned Mr. Isaac 
Taylor’s remarkable theory on the origin of 
the Runic alphabet, whioh has reoeived the 
adhesion of two such high authorities as Prof. 
Stephens and M. Lenormant. 

Prof. Max Muller’s great undertaking is pro¬ 
gressing apace. Five more volumes of The 
Sacred Books of the East, including Prof. 
Palmer’s revised translation of the Konin, 
are already in the press. A learned and sug¬ 
gestive “Study” on the first ten chapters of 
the seventh book of the Ethics has just been 
published by Mr. Cook Wilson, who concludes 
that they are an amalgamation of at least three 
treatises or collections of notes, one of which is 
very possibly Eudemian. This “ Study is to 
be followed by others. Mr. Robinson Ellis is 
hard at work upon his edition of the Ibis d. 
Ovid, and has accomplished more than a third 
of his task. A fresh proof of our revived in¬ 
terest in all that belongs to Greeoe is afforded 
by the approaching publication of a volume of 
essays on Ancient-Greek literature edited by 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott, and entitled Hellenics. 
The support given by Oxford men to the newly 
founded Hellenio Society, as well as the ex¬ 
perimental foundation of a studentship in the 
Levant by a Fellow of All Souls’, are further 
evidences that Oxford is as quick as it ever 
was in catching the prevalent feeling and ten¬ 
dencies of English society. I may add that the 
student will be elected about the beginning of 
next year. His appointment will be watched 
with keen interest, since upon the success of it 
will largely depend the establishment of an 
English school of study and research iu soxaq 
part of the ^qciont-Gree^ world ( 
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The Commissioners hare been holding rather 
along session in Oxford, discussing in detail 
the revised drafts of statutes presented to them 
by the oolleges. These drafts had already run 
the gauntlet of the critical or condemnatory 
“ remarks ” of the Commissioners, who were 
anxious that certain points should be recon¬ 
sidered or amended before the statutes came on 
for final approral. The oolleges seem dis¬ 
contented with the proposal of the Commissioners 
to create a separate class of prize fellowships, 
the holders of which shall be free from any 
kind of responsibility or duty towards the 
colleges or the university exoept that of 
receiving a limited sum of money for a limited 
number of years. The discontent is somewhat 
unreasonable, since, had it not been for the 
colleges and their Liberal friends in the press and 
the House of Commons, 1 ‘ idle fellowships ” would 
have been known no more. We were told so 
often and so emphatically, however, _ of the 
absolute necessity of retaining these prizes for 
successful examinees, and of the benefits con¬ 
ferred by their holders upon the benighted 
society of London and the large towns, that it 
is not surprising if the Commissioners have 
taken the colleges at their word, and are willing 
to give them their fill of these useful and 
ornamental sinecures. If prize fellowships are 
to be retained at all, it is obvious that their 
number and tenure must be such as to ensure 
a quick succession, and, since the country has 
been assured that their existence is indispensable, 
it naturally demands that the objects for the 
sake of which they have been defended should 
be made as accessible as possible. 

Meanwhile, the funds are not available which 
Lord Salisbury hoped to set free by the aboli¬ 
tion of “ idle fellowships.” For many a long 
day to come “researoh” will have to be 
honoured rather in the name than in the reality, 
and our professoriate must continue to contrast 
unfavourably with that of Germany. Neverthe¬ 
less, those who have worked towards instilling 
into the public mind the fact that knowledge is 
something else than what you can examine 
another man in—if I may be allowed to use my 
friend Dr. Eolleston’s phrase—have no reason 
to be disappointed. Though the organising 
spirit of the movement is no longer with us, the 
work for which he was so zealous has not been 
wrought in vain. It is for one generation to 
sow, for another to reap. The present Com¬ 
mission, even if it does not do all that a san¬ 
guine theorist might have desired, has established 
principles and will make changes which in time 
will bear important fruit. Both the country and 
the university have been awakened to a better 
conception of what knowledge is and ought to 
be, and recalled to that nobler ideal of a univer¬ 
sity which floated before the mind of an earlier 
age. There are many in Oxford itself who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal, even if the most 
conspicuous monument we are about to hand 
down to posterity is a gigantic building con¬ 
secrated to competitive examination. 

A. H. Satce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GEEAT FAOADE OF ST. MASK’S, VENICE. 

Wakefield: Wot. 22, 1879. 

It may not be altogether inopportune at the 
present moment to remind some of your readers 
of the remarkable sculptured representations of 
the Signs of the Zodiao and Labours of the 
Months on the facade of St. Mark’s. These 
have been described by Mr. Buskin in his 
Stones of Venice. They form the subject of a 
learned communication in the Annales Archt- 
ologiques, xiy. 165; and I have referred to them 
at length in my “ Mediaeval Representations of 
the Months and Seasons” ( Archaeologia, xliv. 
137). Since then I have personally examined 
very carefully all the most celebrated sculptures 
of the kind both in Italy and France, ana have 
made a much more complete study and com¬ 
parison of the St. Mark’s series with other 
ancient examples executed, not only in stone, 
but in woodwork, ivory, metal, enamel, incised 
andothor payers, mosaic, wall-painting, painted 

f lass, needlework, and ancient MSS. The result 
as been to show that in many important respects 
the St. Mark’s series is quite unique; and it is 
difficult to say whether the curiosity of its concep¬ 
tion , or the manner in which it has been executed, 
is the more remarkable. Need I say that a vast 
portion of the interest oonsists in the manner in 
whioh the Signs of the Zodiac are made to follow 
one another, and the relations in which they 
stand severally to the Labours of the Months, 
whioh were supposed to bear to them almost 
the relationship of effect to cause P But, in 
every instance I have known in which such a 
series has been “restored,” the order of the 
subjects, instead of being left as it was, has 
been either carelessly or, more probably, 
intentionally altered—“restored,” in fact, to 
what the builder imagines it might, could, 
would, should, or ou§ht to have been, 


but never aotually was before. A lamentable 
instanoe of this occurs at York, iu the case 
of the finest English series we have, on the 
porch of St. Margaret’s Church. This was 
“ restored ” some years ago, and many both of 
the Signs of the Zodiao and Occupations of the 
Months were misplaced. But even were it 
otherwise, and as matter of fact the stones re¬ 
placed in their original position, how are 
those who examine such somptures in oenturies 
to oome to know that they were replaced in their 
original positions when taken out of them by 
this generation? Some of these mediaeval 
Zodiacs are exceedingly curious in this way, that, 
owing to the preoession of the equinoxes, the 
relationship of the Signs of the Zodiao to the 
months was different then from what it is now; 
and, again, as showing that the distinction 
between the “Signs” of the Zodiao and the 
“Constellations” of the Zodiao was under¬ 
stood and recognised. These reoondite astrono¬ 
mical points, of the greatest interest to scholars 
and the historical student, are exactly what a 
superior olerk of works of the present day, if 
not the architect himself, would mistake for 
mistakes, and at once proceed diligently to 
“ restore " away. J. Fowlbb. 


ikish MISSALS. 

St John's College, Oxford: Nov. 20, 1879. 

By the kind permission of Lord Ashburnham 
I have again had access to the Btowe Missal, 
and am in a position to supplement my letter of 
February 8 (Academy, No. 353, p. 124) with 
a few further particulars. They may be of 
interest to your readers, as there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of the publication of this 
volume, which is the only Irish MS. of great 
antiquity that was iuaocessible to Mr. Gilbert, 
and of which no account is given in his two 
magnificent volumes of Facsimiles of the National 
MSS. of Ireland (Dublin, 1874). 

The so-called Stowe Missal is a very small 
volume, five inches and five-eighths long by 
four and a-half broad and one and three-fifths 
thick, enshrined in a figured and inscribed box, 
or Oumhdach, formed of various metals and orna¬ 
mented with oval crystals. Some aooount of 
this anoient relic is given by Dr. O’Oonor 
in his Catalogue of the Stowe Library, appen¬ 
dix i. 

The present oontents of the volume which it 
encases are:— 

Fol. Ia-I2b. — St. John’s Gospel, written, 
probably in the seventh century, by a scribe 
who at its conclusion appends his name in 
Ogham characters. 

Fol. 13a-38a.—Ordinary and Canon of the 
mass, with the colophon, “ moel caioh sorip- 
sit” 

Fol. 38a-41b.—Misa apostolorum et martirum 
et sanctorum et sanctarum uirginum. 

Fob 41b-44b.—Misa pro penitentibus uiuis. 

Fol. 44b-46a.—Misa pro mortuis pluribus. 

Fol. 46b-65a.—Ordo babtismi. 

Fol. 65b-67b.—An Irish traot. 

The volume is made up of gatherings of 
twelve leaves, not signed. There seem origin¬ 
ally to have been seven of such gatherings, 
several of whioh are at present incomplete. 
Some leaves containing the older handwriting 
must have been missing for about a thousand 
years. They have been deliberately out out, 
leaving a marginal strip on the left-hand side, 
to whioh a later piece of vellum has been 
stitohed covered with the emendations of a 
ninth- or tenth- century scribe. On other 
pages the older handwriting has been erased, 
probably with pumice Btone, and its lines are 
only faintly visible, and in their present state 
quite illegible, beneath the less ancient hand¬ 
writing. 

The original writing is between parallel hori¬ 
zontal lines one-eighth of am inch apart. Xtierg 
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are thirteen of such pairs of lines, ruled on both 
sides of the page with slightly larger intervening 
spaces. Neither these lines nor the single 
boundary lines on each side extend on to the 
margin. There are occasional traces of prick¬ 
ings at the ends of the lower of the two parallel 
lines within which the handwriting is confined. 

Among the palaeographical indications of 
antiquity may be mentioned— 

(1) The almost entire absence of punctuation 
except at the ends of paragraphs, when it 
assumes the following forms:— 



(2) The non-assimilation of prepositions in 
composition. Hence such words as adque, 
inlibata, inmortalis, &c. 

(3) The omission of w after q, as in aequm, 
consequti, &o. 

(4) The constant use of the Irish symbol 
known as ceann fa eite or cor fa cosan to indicate 
that the scribe has filled up a blank at the 
close of a preceding line before going on to 
write the line next but one below. 

(5) The paucity of contractions, &c., in the 
olaer handwriting, which Dr. Todd unhesitat¬ 
ingly assigned to the sixth century. 

Most of the rubrics in the mass, as well as 
in the baptismal office, are in the later hand¬ 
writing and in the vernacular Irish. This 
seems to indicate that the priests expected 
to use the book were ignorant of, or at the best 
imperfectly acquainted with, Latin, and that 
therefore directions necessary for the due 
performance of the service were written in their 
mother tongue. 

I must not trespass upon your space by too 
extensive extracts, more especially as I hope 
shortly to be able to make the text of the Litur¬ 
gical portion accessible to the public in some 
published form; but the following points are 
of sufficient interest for separate notice :— 

The text of the Nioene Creed (in the earlier 
handwriting) runs thus: “ Et spin turn sanctum 
dominum uiuificatorem ex patre procedentem 
cum patre et filio ooadorandum et conglorifi- 
candum.” A later interlinear hand has added 
the “ filioque,” but it is satisfactory to have one 

J iiece of surviving documentary evidence of a 
act which is otherwise historically oertain, 
that the double procession did not form part of 
the Constantinopolitan addition to the creed as 
used in the primitive Church of these islands. 

Petitions occur twice for the "imperium,” 
“ imperatores,” or “ exeroitus Bomanus,” where 
we should have expected to find a prayer for the 
“exercitus” or “ reges hibemensium,” as in 
the much later Corpus Missal. The first passage 
occurs in a series of petitions intervening 
strangely between the epistle (1 Cor. xi. 26-32) 
and the gospel (St. John vi. 51-37): “ Oramus 
pro hoc loco et inhabitantibus in eo pro pissimis 
imperatoribus et omni romano exercitu.” 

The second petition occurs in the “ Com- 
memoratio pro vivis ” within the canon, which is 
thus lengthened after the words “pro re¬ 
demptions anim arum suarum:— 

“pro strata seraoram et ministroram omnium 
puritate pro intigritate nirginnm et continentia 
uiduarum pro aeris temperie et fruotum feounditate 
terrarum pro pacis redetu et fine discriminum pro 
incolimatate regum et pace popnlorum ac reditu 
captiuorum pro notis adstantium pro memoria 
martirum pro remisione pecatorum nostrorum et 
actuum emendatione eorum ac requie defunctorum 
et prosperitate iteneris nostri pro domino papa 
episcopo et omnibus episcopis et prespeteris et omni 
aeclesiastioo ordine pro imperio romano et omnibus 
regibus ohristianis,” Ac. 

The Ordo Baptismi is lengthy, and exhibits 
curious departures in language and ritual from 
the known Ordines Bomani. More than one 
gllusiop to the “ gentilitas” of the candidate 


implies a date when heathenism was still 
prevalent in Ireland. 

The second oollect is as follows:— 

“Domine Bancte pater omnipotens sempiteme deus 
expelle diabulum et gentihtatem ab nomine isto 
de capita de cappillis de uertice de cerebro de 
fronte de oculis de naribus de ore de lingua de sub¬ 
lingua de gutore de faucibus de collo de pectore de 
corde de corpore toto intus de foris de manibus de 
pedibus de omnibus memris de copaginibus mem- 
rorum eius et de cogitationibus de uerbis de operibus 
et omnibus connersationibus hio et fnturo per te 
ihesu christe qui regnas.” 

Compare Gerbert Liturg. Aleman., ii. 133. 

The presentation of the white dress after 
baptism is followed by the oeremony of (1) 
making the sign of the oross in the hand of the 
child, and of (2) washing its feet. 

“ Et dicit prespiter: Aperiatur manus pueri dicens; 
signum cruois ohtfsti * accipe , in manum tuam 
dexteram et conseruet te in uitam aeternam. R. 
Amen. 

“Turn lauantur pedes eius accepto linteo. 

“ Al. lucerna pedibus meis uerbum tuum domine 
—(Ps. cxviii. 105). 

“ Al. adiuua me domine etsaluus ero— (lb. 117). 

“Al. uisita nos domine in salutare tuo— 
(Ps. cv. 4). 

“Al. tu mandasti mandate tua custodire nimis 
—(Ps. cxviii. 4). 

“ Mandasti miserioordiam tuam opus manuum 
tuarum ne despicias—(Ps. cxxxvii. 8). 

“Si ego laui pedes uestros dominus et magister 
uester et nos debetis alterutrius pedes lauare 
exemplum enim dedi uobis ut quemadmodum feci 
uobis ita et uos facietis aliis—(loan. xiii. 14, 15). 

This ceremonial washing of the feet, or 
“ pedilavium,” is not found in any Boman offioe, 
but is common to the early GalUcan “ Ordines 
Baptismi’’ (Forbes, G. H. edit., pp. 97, 189, 
267), and was in use once at Milan, though no 
extant Milanese office retains it. St. Ambrose, 
or one writing under his name, said : “ Ascendisti 
de fonte. Quid secutum est F audisti lectionem. 
Suocinctus summus saoerdos pedes tibi lavit. 

. . . Non ignoramus quod Ecolesia Bomana 
hanc consuetudinem non habeat ”— (De Sacram., 
lib. iii., cap. i.). Its presence in this ancient 
Irish missal probably supplies the clue to the 
meaning of one of the conditions of union offered, 
but without success, by St. Augustine to the 
British bishops, the precise meaning of whioh 
has been hitherto left to conjecture:—“ Ut 
ministerium baptizandi, quo Deo renascimur, 
juxta morem sanctae Bomanae et Apostolicae 
Ecclesiae compleatis’’—(Bede, Hist. Ecdes., ii. 
2; see Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils, i. 153). 

I shall be ready to answer any questions 
which may be addressed to me, and shall be 
thankful for any criticisms from those who are 
more skilled in palaeography and liturgiology 
than myself. F. E. Warren. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Dec. 1, 4 p.m. Royal: Anniversary. 

5 p.m. Boyal Institution : General Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “Snakes,’* by Prof. 
T. H. Huxley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “The Chemistry of Bread 
and Bread-making,” II., by Prof. 0. Graham. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

8 p.m. Viotoria Institute: “Physiological Meta¬ 
physics,” by Prof. Noah Porter. 

Tux8dat, Dec. 2, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Passenger 
Steamers of the Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde,” by 
W. Carson. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ Notes on Some Species of 
Chiroptera from Zanzibar,” by Dr. G. E. Dobson; “ Notice 
sur quelques Coquilles du Pdrou,” by Prince L. Lubo- 
mirxki; “ Descriptions of Two New Species of Helix ( Eury- 
cratera ) from 8.-E. Betsileo, Madagascar,” by G. French 
Angas. 

8.80 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ On the Samaritans 
in Talmudioal Writings,” and “ An Acoount given by a 
Samaritan, in a.d. 1713, of the Ancient Copy of the Penta¬ 
teuch at Nablus,” by the Rev. A. Lowy. 

Wxdnxfday, Dec. 3, 7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Gneisslc and Granitoid 
Rocks of Anglesey and the Malvern Hills,” by Dr. C. 
Callaway; “Petrological Notes on the Vicinity of the 
Upper Part of Loch Maree,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney ; 
“ Some Undescribed Comntulae from the British 8eoondary 
Bocfcs,” by £. H. Carj>entqr T 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Apprenticeship: 8cientifl- 
and Unscientific,” by Prof. Silvanus p. Thompson. 0 

8 p.m. Archaeological Association: “The Trevethy 
Stone, Cornwall,” by 0. w. Dymond; “ Result of the Great 
Yarmouth Congress” (ooncluaion), by T. Morgan. 

Thursday, Dec, 4, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

7 p.m. London Institution : “ Experimental Demon, 
stration of Recent Researches in Radiant Matter,” by W. 
Crookes. 

8 p.m. Linnean ; “ On a Synthetio Form of Qphiurid 
from the North Atlantic,” by Prof. P. M. Dunoon; « 0q 
Indian Begonias,” by C. B. Clarke, 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Faiday, Dec. 5, 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 

8 p.m. Philological; “ History of English Sounds 
and Dialects,” I., by H. Sweet. 


SCIENCE. 

CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Aurorae: their Character and Spectra. By 0. 
Band Capron, F.R.A.S. (Spon.) The varied 
phenomena of the aurora borealis have from a 
very early time engaged the attention of scien¬ 
tific men. A great step was made when it was 
proved by some of the early electricians that the 
effects were due to electricity passing through 
an attenuated atmosphere; afterwards, the 
magnetism of the earth was associated with 
the aurora; and of late years spectroscopio 
analysis has enabled us to gain a further 
insight into the cause of these wonders of the 
northern skies. Still a great deal remains to 
be done. Opinions differ as to the very origin 
of the aurora; the precise influeuoe of the 
earth’s magnetism is not known; and as 
regards the operations of the spectroscope, 
although some of the fainter lines of the aurora 
are referred to air, the presence of many of 
the bright green and red lines is quite unac¬ 
counted for. To promote further research, and 
to record all that is known of the subject, 
including many original observations, Mr. 
Capron has published this very elaborate 
monograph. He has collected his information 
from all available sources, has considerably 
augmented it by bis own researches, and has 
illustrated his subject mainly from original 
drawings of his own. The result is a book 
which will be welcomed alike by the man of 
science and the cultivated general reader. The 
first chapter discusses ‘ ‘ The Aurora as Known to 
the Ancients.” This is somewhat too meagre, 
and does not include many early references to 
the phenomenon. Seneca is quoted before 
Aristotle and the author of the Seoond Book of 
Maccabees, and the chapter is made to include 
Middle-Age and more modern descriptions. We 
pass at once to “ Some General Descriptions 
of Aurorae ” (chapter ii.). commencing with 
that of Sir John Franklin in 1820-2 and 
passing on to those of Farquharson, Lottin, 
and Weyprocht and Payer. Special descriptions 
are then given (chapter iii.); among them, those 
of Sabine, Hayes, Lemstrom, Carl Book, and 
several from the pen of the author. This 
chapter is illustrated by several good chromo¬ 
lithographs, the most remarkable being copied 
from an oil painting by Carl Bock made by the 
light of the aurora in October 1877. The light 
of this aurora was bright yellow, while the sky 
appeared of a tender olive green—perhaps due 
to a mixture of the colour of the sky with that 
of the yellow auroral light. The picture was 
taken at Porsanger Fjord in lat. 71° 50'. Bed 
aurorae are said to be rare in Lapland. The 
aurora which was seen in this country in the 
autumn of 1870 will be remembered by many 
of our readers; a beautiful chromo-litho¬ 
graph of it as seen at Guildford is given in 
this same chapter. In the discussion of cor- 
tain special qualities attributed to aurorae, the 
author is inclined to discredit the statement 
that noises accompany the phenomenon. The 
principal authorities on the subject have tried 
to distinguish sounds, but in vain. The author 
records, however, the following very interesting 
experimental observation 
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“In experimenting with a silicic fluoride vacuum- 
tube between the poles of an electro-magnet, I 
found, on the magnet being excited, that the capil¬ 
lary tube of blue light waa decreased in volume and 
brightness, and, at the same time, from within the 
tube a peculiar whistling or slightly metallic 
ringing sound was heard.” 

As to colour, nearly all the colours of the 
rainbow have been noticed, and of course many 
tints due to blending. A Geissler nitrogen 
tube is seen to undergo variations of colour 
while under the influence of a powerful electro, 
magnet; and the variations in the case of a 
hydrogen vacuum-tube have suggested the 
auroral colours. The observations as to the 
height of aurorae are very conflicting, and no 
definite conclusion can be drawn from them. 
Several observers hqve deoided that six or seven 
miles was the height of the aurora which they 
witnessed ; others nave given various estimates 
up to 1,006 miles 1 The average of thirty-one 
observations gives a height of about 500 miles. 
Probably the height varies considerably; the 
terrestrial character of certain aurorae seems 
beyond a doubt. Equal discrepancies exist with 
regard to the phosphorescence of aurorae and 
its cause. The light has been asserted to be 
polarised, but the majority of observers have 
failed to detect it. The number of aurorae seen 
during different periods of the year is subject to 
no law. Sir John Franklin saw in the Arctic 
regions, in January five, in February seven, 
in Maroh sixteen, in April fifteen, in May 
eleven, in September two, in October three, in 
November three, and in December two. Two 
maxima appear to occur in Maroh and October, 
and two minima in June and January. As 
regards duration, some last but a few minutes, 
while the aurora of 1734 observed by Mus- 
schenbroek lasted ten days and nights. The 
author in the next place traces the connexion 
of the aurora with thunderstorms, magnetic 
disturbances, and sun-spots. According to 
Grbneman and others, it is caused by clouds of 
ferruginous, meteoric dust, ignited by friction 
with the atmosphere. The aurora does not 
appear to be connected with the Zodiacal light. 
The supposed causes of the phenomenon are 
discussed at length in the ninth chapter, com¬ 
mencing with the earliest idea, which attributed 
it to exhalations of sulphurous vapours, and 
ending with the hypothesis of Mr. Pratt, that 

“the aurora is simply light, filmy, cirrus cloud, 
first deposited at the base of a vast upper body of 
highly rarefied vapour, and illuminated by the free 
electricity escaping in the condensation through the 
very rarefied medium above towards the north 
or south. The aurora would, according to this 
theory, have its origin in a vast electrical storm, 
resulting from a violent condensation of vapour, 
which causes a flow of electricity from the Pole to 
restore equilibrium.” 

The second and third sections of the work give 
in detail a large number of spectroscopic and 
magnetic observations, which, although they do 
sot lead to any definite conclusion as to the 
origin of the aurora, are extremely suggestive, 
ana open out a field of enquiry whioh, if con¬ 
tinuously pursued, cannot but lead to the true 
elucidation of that which has hitherto been a 
matter of mystery and wonderment. 


HEBREW LITERATURE. 

1. Dikduke ha-ifamim des Ahron ben Moscheh 
ben Ascher, und andere alte grammatisch- 
massoretische Lehritiicke zur Feststellung eines 
richtigen Textes der hebriiischen Bibel, mit Benut- 
tung zahlreichtr alter Eandschriften zum ersten 
Male votlstiindig herausgegeben. Von 8. Baer und 
H. L. Strack. (Leipzig.) Dr. Baer’s name is 
well known to Hebrew scholars from the labours 
undertaken by him with the view of determining 
critioally the authorised masoretic text of the 
Old Testament; and those portions of the 


Hebrew Bible which have been edited by him 
enjoy a unique reputation for accuracy. In 
the brochure before us he appears associated with 
Prof. Strack (the editor of the great Peters¬ 
burg MS., dated A.D. 916) in the work of 
publishing, in a more complete and accessible 
form than had before been done, the anno¬ 
tations, partly textual, partly grammatical, 
of the celebrated masoretioal authority, Aaron 
hen Asher. A native of Tiberias in the early 
part of the tenth century (as is shown in the 
Introduction), Aaron hen Asher provided a 
MS. of the entire Old Testament, with vowel- 
points, accents, and masoretic notes. This MS. 
(Said to exist even still at Aleppo) acquired 
speedily a reputation. Transcripts were made 
and lists of its peculiarities drawn up, and for 
oenturies the readings derived from it have 
formed the recognised basis of the Textus re- 
ceptus. The annotations here published intro¬ 
duce us to the first beginnings of grammatical 
distinction and classification made by the Jews, 
the points treated being, for example, the pro¬ 
nunciation of different consonants and vowels, 
laws regulating the use of the aocents, the 
reasons for the varying vocalisation of certain 
words, lists of other words marked by the pre¬ 
sence or absence of some peculiarity, with the 
passages in whioh they ocour. The Introduction 
gives full particulars as to the authorities, 
whether printed texts or MSS., of which the 
editors have made use ; among the latter, those 
oolleoted by Firkowitsch in the Crimea, which 
were examined by Prof. Strack, deserve special 
mention. The short foot-notes appended to the 
text will be found very useful, containing, as 
they do, explanations of difficult words, and 
references to passages in which parallel state¬ 
ments may be met with. And the interest of 
the volume is further increased by the biblio¬ 
graphical details, both varied and minute, with 
which its pages abound. 

2. The Fragment of Talmud Babli Fsaehim of 
the Ninth or Tenth Century in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Edited, with notes and an 
autotype/ocai'mt'Ze, by W. H. Lowe, M. A., Hebrew 
Lecturer of Christ’s College. (Cambridge ; 
University Press.) The title-page of this 
volume affords but an imperfect clue to its con¬ 
tents, and the reader who expects to derive from 
it some assistance in understanding the Frag¬ 
ment of Pesachim will be disappointed. Not, 
indeed, that it will not repay perusal; on the 
contrary, it is replete with information, often of 
a nature not readily accessible elsewhere. The 
first half of the volume consists of critical notes, 
in which the readings of the Editio Princeps 
and those given by Ilabbinovicz are compared, 
but with frequent digressions upon other topics 
—for example, p. 1, on the meaning of l as the 
reformative of the imperfect; p. 22, on the 
erivation of the Hebrew expression for 
“ Crusaders,” as well as on various lexical 
points. The rest of the volume has not even 
the semblance of oonnexion with the Frag¬ 
ment A list of the chapters of the Mishnah, 
with the order of their arrangement, is followed 
by a series of notes more or less remotely con¬ 
nected with the titles by which those chapters 
are known, and this by a collection of bio¬ 
graphical and bibliographical notices of writers 
who may (or may not—it does not signify) 
have been mentioned in the preceding pages. 
The book would have had greater umtF, it 
seems to us, had the Fragment of Talmud Babli 
and what relates to it been omitted. We should 
then have had a convenient introduction to the 
study of Talmudic literature, together with a 
number of apt illustrations of the New Testa¬ 
ment from Jewish sources. The latter form, 
indeed, a characteristic feature in the notes, and 
are suggestive; we would refer, for instance, 
to the notes on Matt, xviii. 15-18 (p. 65) and 
xxvii. 47 (p. 67} As regards the explanation, 
ofiertd on p. 70, of 'Apgv ip.gv in the Fourth 


Gospel, it may, however, be observed that a 
very similar one was propounded in the 
Luthersche Zeitschrift for 1856, p. 423, by Prof. 
Delitzsch. Amen amina [“ venly, I say ”], it is 
thereremarked, must have been a solemn expres¬ 
sion peculiar to Christ, which was translated by 
St. Matthew word for word, while St. John 
endeavoured to reproduce the assonance in the 
only way that was possible for a Greek, viz., 
by doubling the ’Apyv. Jewish idioms and 
Jewish thought are reflected in every page of 
the New Testament, and a comparison of the 
two, at once comprehensive and systematic, 
and cast in the literary form of the present 
day, would be of great value. We gather that 
Mr. Lowe contemplates some work of this kind, 
and we shall look forward to it with pleasure ; 
we only hope that he will not altogether forget 
those who have laboured before him in the same 
field (especially Schottgen), and that, if he de¬ 
sires his book to be readable, he will discipline 
his pen, make his style less diffuse, and reject 
without remorse all the irrelevant matter which 
his learning tempts him at every turn to in¬ 
troduce. If he can do this, he may, we think, 
safely promise himself success. 

3. Baggio di giunte e correzioni al Lessico Tal- 
mudico. By Dr. Babb. M. Lattes. (Torino.) 
Upon the appearanoe of the early parts of Prof. 
Levy’s Neuhebritisches und Chalddisches Worter- 
buch, the author, as he tells us with muoh 
modesty in his Preface, found himself in a 
position to offer a series of criticisms and 
corrections, whioh, in the hope that soholars 
generally might profit by them, he resolved 
ultimately to publish. These gleanings by a 
friendly hand will, we are sure, be duly appre¬ 
ciated by that lexioographer, for Dr. Lattes is 
evidently well read, careful, and acute. Ex¬ 
tracts would be out of place here; .we will 
merely refer to p. 139 for the illustration— 
though not, probably, from a very early source 
—of a familiar passage in the Gospels : “A 
million men like Solomon may pass away, but 
one iota of the law cannot fail. Whoso makes 
void one single iota, it is counted to him as 
though he had made void the whole.” We wish 
that Dr. Lattes would produce something with 
a more independent value of its own. The study 
of the great Rabbinical commentators, for in¬ 
stance, would be vastly facilitated by a simple 
vocabulary of theohief posi-Biblical words (and 
abbreviations) employed by them, more handy 
and convenient than Buxtorf, while at the same 
time more comprehensive than the existing 
“glossaries.” Dr. Lattes must possess mate¬ 
rials for such a work as this ; will he allow us 
to suggest it for his consideration ? 

4. Zur Lantlehre der aramiiisch-talmudisclien 
Dialecte. L—Die Kehllaute. Yon Dr. G. Riilf. 
(Leipzig.) A comparison of the phonetic 
changes to which the 'gutturals were liable in 
the dialeots of the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Talmuda respectively. Dr. Rulfs position is that 
the weakening of the power of articulation, 
resulting sometimes in the use of the gutturals in¬ 
discriminately, sometimes in the substitution of 
the weaker sound in place of the stronger, is far 
more distinctively characteristic of the former 
dialect than of the latter; that the instances of 
the oonfusion of gutturals whioh have been 
adduced from the Babylonian Talmud are oon- 
fined to a limited number of words, and due, it 
is contended (pp. 8-16), to oertain special causes ; 
whereas those found in the Talmud of Jerusalem 
are at once more numerous and of more regular 
occurrence. Dr. Riilf cites copious examples in 
support of his view, and his treatise, as far as 
it goes, will form a useful appendix to the 
valuable lists of words illustrating the typical 
phonetic modifications of Aramaic dialects 
which are given by Noldeke in his MandUlischc 
Orammatik. 
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PROF. BUGGE ON THE ORIGIN OF NORSE 
MYTHOLOGY. 

Prof. Bhgge, of Cliriatiania, the highest 
living authority on Teutonic mythology and 
Eddaio criticism, has lately read a paper on the 
origin of Norse mythology before the Christiania 
Academy of Science, an abstract of which has 
appeared in the Aftenbladet (November 3). The 
results of Prof. Bugge’s investigations are of so 
startling a character, and yet so certain in their 
general outlines, that a short notico of them 
cannot but be welcome. 

Prof. Bugge maintains that, of the whole mass 
of mythological and epio traditions handed 
down in the two Eddas, only a small fraction is 
common Germanic, the groat bulk of it being of 
foreign origin, based on tales and poems 
heard by tho Vikings from Englishmen and 
Irishmen. The ultimate sources of these 
English-Celtic legends are of two kinds:—(1) 
tho Old Greek-Roman mythology; (2) Jewish- 
Christian Bible legends of various degrees of 
apocryphalness. The Norse cosmio legends of 
the beginning and end of the world are mainly 
taken from the second class. The adaptation 
of the Greek legends shows a complete ignorance 
of their connexion with one another and with 
the whole body of the mythology, and the most 
incongruous details are often blended under a 
single personage. Even when an original 
Teutonio god or hero is preserved, such as Thor, 
most of the stories tola of him are of Greek 
origin—the Thor-legonds, for instanoe, being 
mainly taken from those about Hercules ana 
Zeus. Thus Geirrotir is Geryon, Hymir is 
Oineus, UtgartSa-loki is Acheloos, Thor’s 
mother LotSyn is Latona. In his fishing 
for the" serpent we have the Christian Levia¬ 
than. Loki is Lucifer. So also with the 
heroes. Orvar-odd (=“arrow-point”) is a 
blending together of Hercules and Philootetes; 
the sons of Arngrim are the Argonauts (Argo- 
nautae made into Argo-nati). Angantyr, one of 
these sons, has got his name from another 
cycle; the name is Centaur, with the Celtio 
article in- prefixed. The prophetess Vala is 
Sibylla, through *Sivulla, the at-being identified 
with the Old-English article ae, fern. se6 —a 
proof that part of this mythology must have 
been fully developed on English ground. 

The full analysis of the myth of Balder is 
especially interesting. Its earliest form, as 
preserved by Saxo, is mainly Greek, founded on 
the story of Achilles and Patroclus, who are 
fused into one person. Balder, like Achilles, 
is partially invulnerable, and both owe this 
gift to their mothers. HdSr, the slayer 
of Balder, is described by Saxo as a young 
and handsome son of a king, endowed with 
many accomplishments, just as Paris, who, in 
the later Greek-Roman traditions, shoots 
Achilles, is described by Homer. Bugge’s 
identification of HiitSr with Paris is a brilliant 
piece of conjeoture, which we would gladly see 
confirmed by further evidence, HdSfr) signifies 
“ war,” and is identical, both in etymology and 
meaning, with the Celtio cath. As initial p 
drops off in Irish, Paris could be adopted only 
in the form Arts. This word was confounded 
with the name Ares, and translated into Cath, 
whence Jin'S. This latter’s wife in Saxo is 
Nanna, who in the later tradition becomes 
Balder’s wife. Nanna is evidently Oinone, 
Paris's first wife. In Saxo’s version she causes 
a long war, being confounded with Helen. 
When the ship on whioh Balder’s body was to 
be burnt was launched, the gods had to seek the 
help of the giantess Hyrrokin, whose name 
has been explained to mean “ thunderstorm.” 
Here we have a reminiscence of how, when the 
funeral pyre of Patroclus would not bum, Aeolus 
sent the winds to fan the flame. The Eddaiclegend 
of Balder consists of these elements modified 
by vague reminiscences of what the Western 


Vikings learnt in Ireland and England about 
the brightness and purity of Christ’s life and 
his sad death—all of whioh we find again 
in Balder. In the later legend HoSr is repre¬ 
sented as blind, evidently answering to the 
blind Longinus who, in the Middle-Age tradi¬ 
tion, pierces Christ’s side with a spear. The 
incident of the gods shooting and hewing at 
Balder seems to be based on the Gospel 
narrative of Christ’s being struok with a 
reed ( arundo ). The word arundo also means 
“arrow," and in the Old-English Vision of 
the Pood the Cross itself says, “I was pierced 
with arrows.” Here, as elsewhere, the Old- 
English Christian poetry is really more original 
and archaic than the heathen mythology of tho 
Scandinavians. The incident of the whole of 
nature, both animate and inanimate, weeping over 
Balder (Christ) occurs frequently in Middle-Age 
writings, and is based on a homily of Gregory. 
Even the detail of the mistletoe can be traced 
back to a Jewish tradition. 

In another meeting of the same society Dr. 
A. Bang read a paper on the Vdluspa, in which 
he oame independently to similar results. He 
proved that the Vdluspa is an adaptation—in 
some passages almost a translation—of the 
pseudo-Sibylline prophecies, the earliest of which 
(second century b.o.) was written with a view 
to pave the way for Jewish ideas among eduoated 
heathens, a style of composition which was after¬ 
wards employed with great success in the service 
of Christianity. These Christian oracles were 
based on ancient Greek myths, Jewish apo¬ 
cryphal legends, and Biblical books, especially 
the Prophets and Book of Revelation. They are 
always divided into two parts. The poet makes 
the Sibyl first proclaim her knowledge of the 
past, and then pronounce her oracles about the 
future. Dr. Bang then went on to show the 
thorough-going resemblance both of the general 
plan and the details of the Vdluspa, whose very 
name is a translation of Oraculum Sibyllas. 

I will now add a few remarks of my own. 
Startling as these results may at first sight 
appear, It is only because they shook our pre¬ 
judices. Now that it is generally admitted 
that (as was first distinctly stated by Edzardi) 
the scaldic metres are of purely Celtic 
origin, while Sievers has shown that the Eddaio 
metres contain the same Celtic elements, the 
hypothesis of a corresponding influence on the 
mythology is, a priori, not only possible, but 
highly probable. That the heathen mythology 
of the Anglo-Saxons was largely influenced by 
that of Greece and Rome is shown by the name 
of the week, Sceternes d<rg ; and that the other 
gods and heroes were perfectly familiar to them 
is shown by such popular forms as Muntgiof 
(Mons Jovis), the Old-English name of the 
Alps, Ercol (Hercules), called Ercol se ent (giant) 
in Alfred’s translation of Orosius. Prof. Bugge 
believes that the Phol of the German Merseburg 
charm is simply Apollo. There is no reason 
why these names should not be considered as 
common Teutonic, introduced by direct com¬ 
munication with the Romans—perhaps by the 
same German mercenaries who brought home 
such words as mile, street, pound, inch, &c. 
Although the result of these discoveries will 
be to depose Norse mythology from its proud 


jeliefs, the value of that mythology as an expo¬ 
nent of Norse character and thought will not be 
in any way diminished. On the contrary, we 
shall learn to admire still more its harmony and 
grandeur, and the skill with whioh the edifice 
has been built up out of so many discordant 
materials. The working-up of these materials 
is certainly profoundly original—far more so, for 
instance, than the Latin adaptations of Greek 
myths. Henry Sweet. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dark Patches in Granite .—Everyone must have 
observed the unsightly dark-coloured patches 
which so often mar the effect of an otherwise 
fine piece of granite. Mr. J. A. Phillips has 
lately devoted muoh attention to the study of 
these patches, which are of course sections of 
bodies enclosed in the granite, and has ssh- 
mitted his results to the Geological Society. 
Mr. Phillips has cut microscopio sections of 
the enclosures and of the surrounding 
rock, and has also analysed both the 
inclusion and the matrix. He finds that 
the enclosures are of two distinct kinds: 
first, fragments of rock and other foreign 
substances which have been caught up in the 
granite when in a state of fusion ; and seoondly, 
nodular masses of mineral matter more or less 
akin to the crystalline constituents of the 
granite. The results are too elaborate to be set 
forth in an abstract, and geologists will anxiously 
await the publication of the investigation in 
detail. 

Thermal Conductivity of Liquids .—The thermal 
conductivity of liquids has been the subject of 
careful investigation by many experimenters, 
but the results obtained have differed con¬ 
siderably from each other. Beetz has recently 
(Wiedemann's Annalen, vii., p. 435) examined 
the relative conductivities of a great number of 
liquids, such as alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, 
glycerin, &c., as well as solutions of metallic 
salts. His apparatus was of a simple kind, 
and consisted of a test tube with an outer 
tube fused to it, about one-third of the distance 
from its open end. The outer and inner tubes 
were separated from each other by a distance 
of two millimetres all round, and this space could 
be filled with the liquid under examination. 
The inner tube was filled with mercury up to 
the level of the outside liquid, and contained a 
thermometer graduated to tenths of a degree. 
The experiment consisted in heating or cool¬ 
ing this ] apparatus to a known temperature, 
then immersing it in a water-bath maintained 
constantly at a temperature of 20°, and measur- 
ing the rapidity with which the thermometer 
rose or fell. Thus two series of relative con¬ 
ductivities were obtained, one for temperatures 
between 8° and 14° and the other for tempera¬ 
tures between 36° and 28°. In tho case of every 
liquid examined, the thermal conductivity (as 
also the electrical conductivity) increases as the 
temperature rises, but the order followed by a 
given set of liquids at the lower temperature is 
not always maintained at the higher. Iieetz's 
results agree in the main with those obtained by 
Winkelmann, but differ widely from Guthrie’s. 
Guthrie found that water was the best conductor 
of the liquids he investigated, and chloroform 
the worst, glycerin being not far from water on 
the list. According to Beetz, on the contrary, 
ohloroform is a better conductor than water 
at low temperatures, while at all temperatures 
glyoerin is far inferior to both. Beetz only 
gives relative numbers; he has not attempted to 
measure absolute conductivity. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Numismatic Society.— {Thursday, Nov. 20.) 
John Evans, Esq., P.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Percy Gardner read a paper on some coini 
brought by Sir T. Douglas Forsyth from Kashgar. 
These oonsist of silver Bactrian and gold Byzantine 
coins, together with two iron ooins struck in 
Kashgar itself. One of these bears on one side the 
name, in Arian letters, of a Greek king, probably 
Hermaeus, and on the other characters whioh are 
supposed to be Chinese.—Mr. Howorth contributed 
notes on the geography of Kashgar in connexion 
with these coins.—Mr. James White read a paper 
on the small bronze and iron coins of Japan. 


Philological Society.— (Fi-iday, Nov. 21.) 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.—!■ 
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Mr. H. Sweet gave a verbal statement of the results 
obtained by Prof. Bngge, of Christiania, who has 
edited an Jidda, and is a Sanskrit scholar, from his 
researches into the Scandinavian mythology. He 
finds, after the old nativo Thor and histellows, 
that most of the others are of modem origin, 
arising, he believes, from the intercourse of the 
Vikings with the learned Irish, *o. He traces 
many of the names and stories to Greek or Jewish 
sources thus derived, and explained the process of 
the alteration. Prof. Bugge’s researches are likely 
to change all present views on the subject.— 
2. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte read a paper “ On 
Portuguese Simple Sounds compared with those 
of Spanish, Italian, French, English, &o.” The 
author’s object was to give the present Lisbon 
sounds and their classification without deducing 
their history. To facilitate the comprehension of 
his paper, he distributed a printed table of the 
sounds, with examples, showing also the mode of 
spelling. The following are the thirty-five sounds 
as spelled in Portuguese :—Fifteen vowels : (1) ha 
in habil, (2) a in irma, (3) a in mat, (4) e in mel, 
(5) e in tebo, (6) first < ip sede, (7) em in tempo, (8) 
e in st, (9) » in ilha, (10) im in aim, (11) o in sol, (12) 
first o in povo, (13) om in bom, (14) u in lua, (15) 
un in /undo ; twenty consonants : (16) c in caaa, 
(17) g in lagarto, (18) second n in canon conciso, 
(19) ( in terra, (20) d in detit, (21) n in neve, (22) nh 
in aonho, (23) p in pat, (24) b in lobo, (25) m in 
maqa, (26) f in fiUio, (27) v in vinho, (28) » in ml, 
(29) z in zelo, (30) x in xadrez, (31) j in justo, (32) l 
in lua, (33) Ih in filho, (34) rr in carro, (35) r in 
nora. The Portuguese orthography is very un- 
phonetic, and the Portuguese pronunciation differs 
from Spanish as much as that from English. There 
is no regular quantity in Portuguese; each vowel 
may be long or short at pleasure. The accent is a 
stress accent only, and may fall as far back as the 
fourth syllable from the end. A gentleman from 
Oporto also read the key-words and example in the 
Prince’s paper, with a few differences, which the 
Prince attributed to Oporto habits. This gentle¬ 
man gave a broader a and a peculiar l (resembling 
the Polish) to al in alto, and a similarly peouliar r 
to rr in terra ; also he denied pronouncing the final 
s as sh, although the sounds are very cIobb to one 
another, and he practically omitted e final. 


FINE ART. 

NOTES ON THE MERTON EXHIBITION AT THE 
BURLINGTON CLUB. 

The Burlington Club has opened an exhibition 
of the work of Mdryon which will be pretty 
sure to be pronounced fully worthy both of the 
past achievements of the club and of the now 
scarcely contested genius of the master. At 
the Burlington Club—though a “selection” from 
the work is all that is olaimed to be exhibited— 
Mdryon may really be studied, not only in the 
fewer and greater pieces which are the flower of 
his art, but also in the more numerous prints 
which express the lesser characteristics of his 
art, his morbid imaginations, his whims, his 
weaknesses, his aptitudes for work which lav 
outside the Tango of the greater work by which 
he is to be remembered. The general public 
would no doubt have been well satisfied—has, 
indeed, already had reason to be well satisfied— 
with an exhibition of smaller compass, showing 
in fair condition the masterpieces of his art. 
But the public will have no reason to complain 
of the exhibition in Savile Bow, while the 
curious student and the connoisseur already 
familiar with Mdryon’s “ vision ” will find here, 
perhaps for the first time, the material for a 
further and most interesting study. 

The value of the exhibition as an aid to the 
serious study and knowledge of Mdryon is 
enhanced very much by the catalogue of the 
show. With it it would ill become me to 
find any fault save this one—that its reference 
to my own modest partin trying to spread some 
liking for the master is far too civil. The cata¬ 
logue of the show and the Introduction thereto 
bear on them the evidence of being the work of 
one who has studied the master very long and 
Very thoroughly; and the writer is not only 


dearly familiar with all the old knowledge, but 
has possessed himself of new faots. The family 
relations of Mdryon, which prudish and prurient 
people would fain appear shocked to talk about 
because they are far too plainly significant and 
revealing—because they concern a bastard and 
a bastard’s difficulties—are here honestly, though 
tenderly, handled. An unaffected sympathy with 
Mdryon’s genius and struggle may claim simpli¬ 
city of statement as its right. But if there is one 
pomt iu which a biographer’s indiscretion over¬ 
takes the writer of the Introduction, it is that at 
which we are informed that, as regards women, 
the admirations of Mdryon were chiefly directed 
to the uncomely. The initials of certain of these 
damsels—whose identity it would be cruel to 
Mdryon to pursue—were worked, it seems, by 
the enamoured artist upon the representation of 
various Parisian houses in the large plate, ColUge 
Henri Quatre. The accusation is lamentable, 
and we must try to forget it. 

But on more serious matters, the Introduction 
contributes more than its share of new material 
and sympathetic criticism. The unity of the 
different great pieces of the Paris set—the set in 
whioh the artist claims to have “ engraved 
Paris”— Paris, we must mark; not views of 
Paris—is insisted upon with more felioity, it 
seems to me, than in any other writings. ‘ • The 
Paris,” says the writer, in a passage I must be 
suffered to quote, “is a drama in which the 
personality of the author, and his inmost life 
and thoughts, are as clearly brought out as in 
the noblest poem which the literature of any 
country can boast.” And he adds :— 

“ In the opening plate of the series, that to which 
Meryon, when he came to nnmber the plates, signifi¬ 
cantly attached the number 1, he sets before us the 
winged monster, the Stryge, the personification to 
himself of ‘stupidity, cruelty, lust, hypocrisy,’ 
brooding over the fair city outspread beneath him ; 
and in the succeeding plates he leads us on, through 
all the stir and bustle of the city’s life, which was 
indeed his own, now in gloom and now in splendour, 
to the double end—to the fearful Morgue, with its 
drama of horror and despair, fit climax to all the 
evil over which the Stryge sits gloating; to the- 
glorious apse of Notre Dame, with its holy and 
solemn beauty, fit ending and crown to all that is 
beantiful and good in the life of the city and the 
man. These plates were numbered by Meryon 
respectively 11 and 12, and thus he would have us 
take our final look at Paris on its best side, and 
believe that its glory shall outlive its disgrace, its 
good efface its evil. And shall we be going too far 
5 we venture to draw a happy omen from these 
plates for Meryon himself, and believe that the 
horror and despair of his Morgue at Charenton may 
have been effaced by a vision of some better things 
to come, of some heavenly Notre Dame ? ” 

But to consider the exhibition itself. It 
omits very few of the sifpifioant or interesting 
pieoee, and it makes display of the etohings 
generally in several states; not in all states, 
for it excludes the later and the latest, unless 
these evince marked changes in the treatment 
of the theme, and of certain few pieoes it has 
not been able to include the first published 
states. It is thus with the Miniature de la 
Marine, for instanoe, and with Rochoux's Ad¬ 
dress. But it should be scarcely needful to say 
that no original work of great note has been 
wholly omitted. Where entire omission is 
made—where there is not partial representa¬ 
tion of the plate by the display of at least one 
of its successive stages—the piece omitted is 
either a copy after one of those earlier masters 
of his craft whom Mdryon carefully studied, or 
it is some inferior though original chronicle of 
travel (as certain of the New Zealand pieces, 
to wit), or the ingenious monument of his 
mental disorder— Loi Solaire and Loi Lunaire, 
for example. To this rule there is perhaps 
one exception; one symbolical piece which is 
indeed fairly to be classed among the minor 
work of the artist, but which snows certain 


characteristics of his mind, does not see the 
light in Savile Bow—I mean the Frontispiece 
for “ L’CEuvre de Thomas de Leu,” par Thomas 
Amauldet. 

The largest contributors of etchings to the 
exhibition are Mr. Seymour Haden and the 
Bev. J. J. Heywood. The largest contributor 
of drawings—of whioh more presently—is M. de 
Salicis, of Paris. He it was who, having known 
Mdryon in his youth and on shipboard, retained 
his friendship to the doleful end, and bore this 
testimony to him, in a nautical simile, before 
his open grave—“Sa barque, si tout instant 
noyde, courait sans repos au naufrage.” Half-a- 
dozen other contributors, among whom are two 
or threo collectors of long standing—it would, 
of course, be invidious to name them—complete 
the list of those whose etohings are here on loan. 
The truth is, the finest Mdryons lie but in few 
hands. The exhibition, as might have been 
expected, is rich in trial proofs in various stages 
of progress. Of these, all are neoessarily 
interesting as showing the order in which the 
work was executed, and to some extent the 
manner in which the effect was obtained; but 
some only are desirable as fine representa¬ 
tions of the intentions of the artist. It is 
clear that a half-finished composition or 
a thin proof taken before the plate had 
begun properly “to print” may be enter¬ 
taining or even instructive to the collector, but 
cannot be sufficing. Some trial proofs—prac¬ 
tically finished—have the unity and harmony 
of the completed work, with the bloom and 
brightness whioh, in the process of printing, the 
completed work is sure very speedily to lose. 
But generally it may be said that the plate is 
best represented in the few earliest impressions 
of the first published states. Now there are 
many prints of Mdryon’s—the Rue de la Tixtran- 
derie and the St. Etienne du Mont, for instance— 
of which the first state is found decidedly oftener 
than any subsequent state. As a consequence, 
there are plenty of undesirable impressions in 
these first states; during the tirage the plate 
has had time, and more than time, to dete¬ 
riorate. But it is first states in their finest 
condition—for brillianoy and riohness—which 
truly represent the subject. Now, at the Bur¬ 
lington Club, the first states of all the plates 
exhibited are in their most perfect aspects. It 
would be unseemly to weigh here the merits of 
the different impressions. They may be taken— 
the mass of them—as the highest standard ever 
reached by Mdryon’s work. Similarly, where 
we find in the exhibition later states of a plate 
—on aooount, perhaps, of changes in the subjeot 
interesting to perceive—we may be sure that 
these later states are shown likewise in the finest 
condition of which they are capable. The plate, 
now carefully re-worked or re-touched in some 
way, is no longer, very probably, as good as in 
the best representations of its earlier stages; 
but—it cannot be said too often or too decidedly 
—it is very likely to be much better than in the 
poorer representations of the earlier stage. 
And, moreover, there are some few plates—the 
Rue Pirouette and the Partie de la Citi de Paris 
occur to me—of whioh so very few impressions 
were taken in the first state that the seoond has 
equal chances. But, generally speaking—other 
things being equal—the first state is better than 
the later ones. The chances are more in its 
favour. Only the true amateur has not to do 
with the label of the “ state ”—he has to do 
with the selected impression. 

A few words as to the drawings exhibited. 
Most of them are drawings done in preparation 
for the etched plates; but some, that oome to 
the club from M. de Salicis, are records of land¬ 
scape and architecture whioh were never further 
used—the four charming pencil sketches of 
streets and houses at Bourges (numbered 148) 
being among the happiest examples; then there 
are architectural studies at Bonnes (No. 145) j 
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tkere is Surprise et Capture —a marine study with Marne, the uniting streams, are to be seen in 
a little splash of colour in it, colour which, not- the reclining figures that flank the Palais de 
withstanding Mdryon’s colour-blindness, is very Justice; and the bit of bridge below is a bit of 
effective and not very wrong; and, finally, there the Pont Neuf; the statue that of Henri Quatro 
must be named the sheet called Native Boats of upon the Quay. To combine these things and 
Bahia and New Zealand, about twenty of the in this way—so to summarise in one design the 
very slightest one- or two- inch pencil drawings, work on which he had been engaged—was of 
showing different motions and sails of the boats, oourse no greater feat, nor so great a one, as any 
With regard to one of the New Zealand sub- chief piece of that work itself, as the record of 
jects engraved long afterwards— Oclanie: Hots those faithful but poetical impressions of Paris, 
d Uvea: Piche aux Palmes —there is this that is weird or beautiful, which has won for Mcryon 
interesting to notice, that the drawing for the his fame. But it is at least interesting as a 
whole composition of soft effect has nothing of different manifestation of his mind and talent, 
the airy brilliancy which is in the distance of The other piece. La petite Pompe —decorative, 
the etching; but the near foreground to the also, and more lightly symbolical than the 
right, which is the blot upon the etching as a piece Rochoux's Address—is a minor piece, a “tail- 
of vegetation as much without beauty as without pieoe,” in the Paris set. In it, more than in 
truth, is in the drawing full of local character and anything else that Mdryon did, is seen his con- 
with large grace of definite form. The drawings summate instinct in ornament. The little verses 
for the Parisian etchings are, as a rule, not which the slight and faint design encloses as with 
finished compositions—not even large ibauches, a border sing the destruction of the Pompe 
displaying at once the conception though Notre Dame; it is fated to die, but it should die 
nothing of the execution of the work. They gaily, and why not for once pour exquisite wine 
are exquisite scraps. A drawing of Mr. out of those meandering water-pipes into the 
Heywood’s, for the Pompe Notre Dame, is in fairy glasses on either side ? The simple and 
this sense rather exceptional—that it presents trivial fancy should be the excuse at all events 
what was meant to be the skeleton of the com- for an elegant design—conceived with lightness 
position, but the composition was afterwards of heart and executed with spontaneity of touch, 
entirely changed; subsequently, no bridge rare, both of them, in the greater and more 
towered in the foreground, framing the picture measured work of the brooding and tragical 
of the Pompe. The drawing of the Tour de artist. Frederick Wedmore. 

VHorloge is somewhat of a scheme for the whole, .... 

but the scheme apparently has not got very far, 

for the arrangement of light and shade is still nurnberg in the hands of the restorer. 
almost entirely wanting, and there is wholly jJqt much more than ten years ago the pre¬ 
absent, for the present, that charm of detail in 8en (; writer said enthusiastically of Niirnberg 
the long and sroall-paned window to the left that “ the nineteenth century stopped outside 
the due and delicate display of which perhaps jtg gates.” To visit it then, indeed, was like 
more than anything else gives high rank to the travelling back into the Middle Ages, for, in 
etching. The drawings for the Tourelle dite B pjta of a few restorations and modernisations 
de Marat, lent by Mr. Seymour Haden, are both that even then had taken place, the goneral 
interesting and typical. In one we have a close aspect of the town remained almost the same as 
and detailed study of the top of the little turret when Albrecht Diirer paced its narrow streets 
itself—a study of crocket and finial. In the with his friend Willibald Pirkheimer. This 
other we have a keenly drawn outline of the being eo, oDe would have expected that re- 
whole architectural composition not yet enriched verential care would have been taken to 
with tho figures that were presently, in the guard this well-preserved mediaeval beauty 
etching, to throng the narrow street. from modern ravage. Here and there per- 

As to the subjects of the etchings, it is un- haps it might be necessary to fill up a few of 
necessary now to insist upon the beauty or time’s furrows, or give a little support to the 
grandeur or weirdness of the greater pieces in tottering frame; but to deliver the gray old 
which Mdryon has “ engraved Paris.” That town into tho hands of architectural renovators 
has been already done. But A propos of the to be made “ beautiful for ever ” is a saorilege 

present exhibition a last word may be given to one would scarcely have supposed possible, 

certain characteristics that seem to me to be Yet this, or something very like it, is the fate, 
visible in one or two of the lesser etchings which it is to be feared, which attends Niirnberg. 
naturally come in for but little attention while Every year, as the grand old patrician houses 
there is still anything unfamiliar in the nobler become dilapidated, they are either pulled 
and larger designs. We are not, I think, at the down to make room for showy modem tene- 
end of Mcryon when we have admired the ments or else restored until no single feature 
greater pieces of the Paris set; certain qualities of their ancient face remains. So com- 
which these greater pieces could hardly pletely, indeed, has the taste for modernisa- 
include are visible in one or two of the tion taken possession of the inhabitants of 

lesser. There is infinite ntind and art Niirnberg that they are rather glad, we are 

in such generally little regarded pieces told, when some quaint Gothic structure falls 
as La petite Pompe and Roclioux's Address, into decay, hoping that it will be replaced by 
These display Mdryon specially as an oma- a handsome modem edifice. But this is not 
mentist; but as an omamentist possessed of the worst. It will scarcely be believed that the 
ideas. Rochoux’s Address is a symbolical and improvement upon which Niirnberg is now bent 
ornamental design enclosing, as the name im- is none other than that of pulling down the old 
plies, the direction of the man who was a print- wall which surrounds the town in order to make 
seller, and it sets forth that his speciality—like room for a grand new suburb. We have heard 
that of so many of his brethren on the Quay—is rumours of this intention for some time past, 
“ estampes anciennes.” It is an ingenious but have refused to credit them. Now, how- 
decoration ; but more than that, it is of interest ever, it seems that the “ honourable Bath ” of 
because it sums up within itself—as no single tho town have actually decreed the destruction 
“ view ” or “ vision,” however magnificent, has of this marvellously picturesque old wall, which, 
been able to do—so much of what to HfSryon with its many quaint towers, formed one of the 
was characteristic of Paris; it is an abstract and most characteristic features of mediaeval Niirn- 
hrief chronicle of the great Paris set, to which it berg. The German press have protested in 
does not professedly belong. Justice—the Palais vain. A writer in a recent number of the 
de Justice; its ancient gate—dominates the Kunstchronik, commenting on this Vandalism, 
design. At foot is a glimpse of the river, by was told by a sympathiser in Niirnberg that 
which the commercial life of Paris was in old whoever opposed this project was termed a 
time sustained; symbols of the Seine and the "dreamer” ( Phantast), and was regarded as one 


who cared nothing for the real prosperity 
of the town. The ohief Burgomaster especially 
prides himself on “ his practical view " of the 
matter, and of course to this practical view all 
the historical interest and old-world associations 
belonging to this ancient fortified wall are as 
naught compared with the material advantage 
to be gained by the enlargement. A town must 
undoubtedly have room to grow; but surely 
these old walls cannot hinder it ? Why should 
not Niirnberg grow outside them as well as 
within? It has in fact already done bo. 
Altogether this ravage seems as uncalled for 
as that threatened to the west front of St. 
Mark’s, and we are afraid it is not so likely to 
be prevented. Mary M. Heatoiv. 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE SI8TINE CHAPEI,. 

One of the most interesting disooveries which 
M. Eugfene Muntz, Bibliothdcaire-archivists de 
l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris, has lately 
made in the Italian Archives is the name of the 
architect who built the Siatine Chapel at Home. 
He has made a report on the subject in Nos. 
34 and 35 of the Chronique des Arts. Vasari 
ascribes the building of the chapel to Baccio 
Pontelli, an architect who was only twenty-three 
years of age in 1473, the year when the chapel 
is said to have been built, and who, moreover, 
at that time was not resident at Borne, but at 
Fisa. M. Muntz now publishes a document 
which proves that it is a certain Johanninus de 
Dulcibus who has the merit of having built the 
Sistine Chapel. On February 26, 1486, accord¬ 
ing to this document," Ohristofforus de Dulcibus, 
son and heir of the magister Joaninus Floren- 
tiuuB,’’ had been paid by the Papal Treasury the 
considerable sum of 1,500 florins "pro fabrics 
capelle majoris et aliorum membrorum palatii 
apostolici et arois Civite Vetule” (Civita 
Vecchia), as a debt in arrear. As to the person¬ 
ality of Johanninus de Dulcibus, or Giovannino 
de Dolci, a master until now not known even by 
name, we find the desired information in Les Arts 
d la Cour des Papes, by the same author (now in 
course of publication), which is undoubtedly 
one of the most meritorious books written 
in this century on the art of the Renaissance. 
Here it is shown that this Florentine architect 
settled at Borne under FopeNioolas V., and that 
he exocuted numerous works under Pius IL 
and Paul II., being moreover the favourite 
architect of Sextus IV. 


LUCAS CRANACH. 

The family name of the German painter and 
engraver known to us as Lucas Cranach has 
long been a matter of dispute among art critics. 
Some little time ago Herr Schuohardt, in his 
comprehensive monograph on Cranaoh, gave it 
full consideration, and, as we believed, had 
pretty well settled the question. But now 
another writer, Herr Warnecke, publishes an 
important contribution to Cranach history, in 
which he seeks, with the aid of documentary 
evidence, to prove that the name of Cranach 
was not Sunder but Muller. The evidence lies 
in an old MS., now in the possession of the 
high bailiff of Cranach, entitled Historia von 
Lucas Cranach const Mailer genant dem eltisten. 
This was written in 1609 by a certain Valentin 
Stern* broke, and purports to be taken directly 
from Lucas Cranach’s own relation. This might 
certainly be, for Stemenbroke married a grand¬ 
daughter of Cranach, and so was likely to be 
associated with the old master. In this Historia 
Cranach himself is made to remark to the 
Emperor Charles V. that his “ name from his 
parents was Lucas Muller, but he was called, on 
account of his art, Lucas Maler, and the 
Elector of Saxony called him, beoause of his 
fatherland, Lucas Cranach.” This, of course, 
would be decisive if the Historia is thoroughly 
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genuine, and there seems to be no doubt thrown 
upon it at present. It contains many inter¬ 
esting particulars relating to Lucas Cranach 
or Muller, especially as regards his journey to 
the Netherlands. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Memoir of the late Mr. Chalmers, B.S.A., 
announced by Mr. Douglas as in the press, is 
looked forward to with much interest by all 
persons who watched the progress or mourned 
the untimely end of the brilliant career which 
added another name to the distinguished list of 
Scottish artists known beyond the limits of 
Scotland. A similar labour of love, a collection 
of photographic copies of the best works of a 
less widely celebrated painter, the late Mr. 
Manson, who was cut off at a still earlier age, 
will shortly be published. In this connexion 
it may interest our readers to hear that the 
first appointment will soon be made, now that 
the endowment is available, to the ohair of fine 
arts recently founded in the University of 
Edinburgh by Mr. Watson, the brother of Sir 
John Watson Qordon. Mr. Hamerton, the 
well-known author and critic, is, we hear, a 
candidate for the office. 

Mr. Philip H. Delamotte, of King’s 
College, London, has been appointed to fill the 
chair of practical fine art which has recently 
been endowed by the City Guilds. He will 
begin his course of teaching early next year. 

We have already mentioned the Sunday open¬ 
ing of the Manchester Royal Institution. It is 
a gratifying fact that on six Sunday afternoons 
there have been 26,334 visitors, the bulk of 
them belonging to the poorer classes. A loan 
collection will probably follow this exhibition 
of works of modern artists, which will close 
early in the new year. The experiment of 
Sunday opening has succeeded beyond the most 
sanguine expectations formed of it. 

It is stated in the Kunstchronik that the dis¬ 
tinguished Polish artist, Henri Siemiradzki, has 
just presented his striking picture of The Living 
Torches of Nero, which created such a sensation 
at the Paris Exhibition last year, to the town 
of Cracow, where it is to be publicly exhibited 
until the project of a National Polish Museum 
takes more definite shape. If this should be 
carried out M. Siemiradzki's remarkable picture 
will find a place among its collections. 

Prof. Emil Hunten, of Diisseldorf, has just 
finished a large military picture which he has 
painted as a commission from the Emperor of 
Germany. It represents an episode during the 
autumn manoeuvres in the Rhine Provinces in 
1877, and all the principal figures in it are 
portraits. 

One of the subjeots set by the French 
Academy of Fine Arts for the prize essays of 
next year is “.The influence which the direct 
study of nature exerted over the traditional 
style of painting in Italy from the time of 
Giotto to the end of the seventeenth century.” 
The value of the prize for this essay is 
3,000 frs. 

The massive fragments of the pedestal upon 
which formerly stood the grand statue of Victory 
now in the Louvre have been at last trans¬ 
ported to Paris, and this ancient pedestal, which 
represents the front of a Greek man-of-war, is 
now being set up in the inner court of the 
Louvre called “Le Sphinx.” The statue of 
Victory was discovered in 1863 at Samothrace by 
the French consul, M. Champoiseau, who sent 
it to Paris, but he had then no means of re¬ 
moving the pedestal, which consists of twenty- 
four marble blocks, each weighing from one to 
two tons. The French Government, however, 
lately undertook the transport, so that this fine 
statue will now shortly be placed on its ancient 
base. 


A fine art-collection, left by the late Major commonplace. But the subjects, especially of 
Robert von Erlach, of Hindelbank, the repre- the first and last movements, of tnis eighth 
sentative of one of the most eminent of the old symphony are so thoroughly trite that the com- 
patrician families of Bern, is now on view in poser’s usual ingenuity in the working-out only 


that city, preparatory to its sale by auction. 
The Intelligenzblatt mentions a number of por¬ 
traits, mostly of Bern dignitaries, landscapes 
and sea-pieces by Moucheron, Neefs, Willarts, 
Querfort, Brinkmann, Horemanns, and others; 
several specimens of the once popular Chodo- 
wiecke; a very fine Albrecht Diirer; twenty- 
one animal pieces by Reding, of the years 1734- 


serves to point out their ugliness and want of 
merit. In addition, there is a roughness and 
inelegance about some of the passages which 
is truly surprising. The first movement has an 
extensive jtum-introduction and a pretentious 
coda which add to its length but not to its 
interest. The second and last movements have 
also a similar introduction. Raff was never re- 


44 ; a rare collection of proofs of ceremonial markable for brevity, and the present symphony 


landscape painter who studied under Charrioux 
at Brest; and of Luigi Gabet, one of the most 
distinguished of Italian architects. 

The Marquis de Ohennevieres has been elected 
a member of tho Aoademy of Fine Arts in the 
place of the late Baron Taylor. 


costumes and portraits of the age of Louis XIV.; occupies three-quarters of an hour in perform - 
and several caricatures relating to Bern politics, ance. The composer’s predilection for programme 
The death is announced of M. Ldon Noel' a musi ° is weU f no ^- Besses the title of the 
ndscape painter who studied under Charrioux symphony, each of the four moyementfl bears an 
Brest; and of Luigi Gabet, one of the most inscription (1 ) Allegro, FruhlingsRuokkehr 
stinguished of Italian architects. (“Springs Baturn” ; (2) Allegro, In der 

The Marquis de Ohennevieres has been elected Largh ^"Mit dem ersteiTIjlumenstrauss ” ' 
member of tho Aoademy of Fine Arts in the (.< The First Nosegay ”); (4) Vivace, “ Wander- 
ace of the late Baron Taylor. lust” (“Love of Rambling”). The second 

The Times states that bas-reliefs and statues, movement is very wild and ugly. Witches and 
lo of them of colossal size, haye been found demons, whose revels it is intended to portray, 


The Times states that bas-reliefs and statues, 
one of them of colossal size, have been found 


at Marathon near the site of the Temple of ara not proverbially beautiful, but the attempt 
Nemesis. at description should not be carried too far. 

. , This is net the place to discuss the question of 

A school of coral cutting has been opened imitative music. We will only call attention to 
at Torre del Greco m an old monastery. Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnight as an instance 

At Bologna lately several tombs have been tow the horrible and ugly may be successfully 


opened and found to contain painted Greek represented by beautiful music. The third move- 


vases of considerable interest for the subjects 
represented on them, and in one case specially 
important since the vase is an example of the 
rare class which belong to the time of transition 
from the manner of rendering the design in 


ment, larghetto, is the most pleasing portion of the 
symphony. The themes are graceful, and the 
orchestration pleasing. The movement closes 
with a very charming coda. It is strange that 
this work should have been chosen for per- 


blaok figures on a red ground to that of red formance, while as regards the two finest of 


figures on a block ground. The vase in ques¬ 
tion has both manners—one on one side, the 
other on the other—and, as would be expected, 

_ j_• _ • a . r . - a . 


the set, in 0 major (op. 140) and in G minor 
(op. 167), the latter has been heard only once 
at the Crystal Palace, and the former not at all. 


the drawing on the red-figure side has not got The concert of last Saturday likewise included 
free of the severity peculiar to the older stage Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor, 
of vase painting. So much can hardly be said played by Fraulein Mehlig, and the ballet music 
for a vase of this class in the British Museum, from M. Gounod’s Polyeucte. 

which, for the want of this severity in the red- T hat there is no lack of appreciation of good 
figure drawing, together with peculiarities on muflio among all ola88e8 of ^ to j Hbr % a 
the other side, has been considered as the pro- fact vhicb £ would be inolin ^ to contest, but 
duction of a later time of imitation, probably which it j, alway8 plea8ant to see proved. Two 
as late as the third century B,o. An account of oonoerta wbioh ££ late iy taken place in very 

t.haao Knmcmfl TAsna ia on vati in t. h a HiiJ.ijnf.tnn n - - ™ . .... " . *. J 


these Bologna vases is given in the Bullettino d. different loca iitie8 supply a proof oi this agree¬ 
ing Arch, for October. able kind> The on0 ^ in Bi8hop ^ at0) 

Baron de Witte gives in the new number *he other in St. James’s. In each case the room 
of the Gazette Arclitologique a short memoir on was andienco attentive, earnest, 

the small silver disc engraved in the previous appreciative. In both cases thoroughly good 
number to which we called attention at the time “ U81C admirably interpreted by oonscien- 


as having probably been designed broadly from artists, and was listened to with discrimi- 

the centre group on the base of the throne of sympathy. In Bishopsgate the audience 

Zeus at Olympia where Aphrodite appeared wa8 composod to a great extent of working 
rising from the sea and in the act of being P®°P le - " Y™ extremely gratifying to watch 
received by Eros. This beautiful disc was found the .evident keenness with which they enjoyed 
at Galaxidi not far from Delphi. mu81 ° not , of , the music-hall stamp. The 

____greatest praise is due both to the performers 

- -: ---and to the arranger of the performance, the 

MUSIC Hon. Norman Grosvenor, who has devoted 

himself with zeal to the task of providing for 
At the Crystal Palace concert on Saturday week “the masses” a thoroughly good musical 
was produced, for the first time in England, entertainment at an almost nominal price. 
Joachim Raff’s symphony (No. 8) in A, entitled The other performance was a pianoforte recital 


MUSIC. 

At the Crystal Palace concert on Saturday week 


Friihlingsklange (“ The Voices of Spring ”). Tho 


iTillis’s Rooms on November 19 by 


composer has since written a ninth, dedicated two young pianists, Miss Kate Ockleston and 
to the associations of Bummor. In all his Miss Helen Hopekirk. The audience was as 
symphonies Raff has relied more upon the interesting as it was large, including many of 
method of treatment than upon the quality of the leading literary and artistic celebrities of 
the subject-matter. Haydn, in speaking of the day. And it was pleasant to see the kindly 
composition, is reported to have said, “ The sympathy with which those who had achieved 
whole art consists in taking up a subject and success watched the performance of two young 
pursuing it.” Raff, a thorough master of artists whose promise is great. Miss Ockleston 


thematic development, has, like his great pre¬ 
decessor, often produced, from very simple and 
unpromising material, movements of great 


played two of her own compositions and 
Chopin's polonaise with andante spianato, and 
Miss Hopekirk rendered Schumann’s Carneval, 


beauty and interest. His themes (in his first both of them in a style which manifestly gave 


six symphonies), always clear and intelligible, 
are never of absorbing interest; at times they 
become simple to a degree bordering on the 


real satisfaction to an audience that included 
a remarkably large number of well-known 
critics. And the two ladies performed three 
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duos for two pianos in a manner which would 
have been certain to meet with the warm 
approval of Mdme. Essipoff and Mdme. Mon- 
tigny-Eemaury had those great artists been 
present. Each of the pieces they played was 
evidently enjoyed, as well as the Lied charm¬ 
ingly sung by Miss Carlotta Elliot, herself a 
young artist of great promise, and the two 
English songs with which Mr. W. H. Cummings 
varied a programme which was decidedly but 
by no means unpleasantly Teutonic. 


/CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. — FRANCIS 

HARVEY beg, to notify that ho he, PURCHASED tho STOCK of 
KMiRAVINOS end DRAAVISOS of the tele Mr. FRANCIS 11AL8TED, of 
13. Rath bone-place, and formerly of U8, New Bond-street. It includes Mr. 
11 ala tod's splendid Collection after J. M. YY. Turner, K.A. All tlie Mock for 
the future will be on Sale at 4, 8T. JAMES'S STREET. London, S.W. 


Now ready. 

^TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 

-L SOCIETY of LONDON. 

Vol. X., Tart IS. l'rico 24s. Completing the Volume. 

Containing Supplementary Notes on tho Currassows now or late'y living 
lb tho Society's Gardens. By 1*. L. tfCLATKK, 1'. It 8., Secretary to tho Society. 

May Ik* obtained at the Society's Office, 11, Hanover-squaro, YV.; ot 
Messrs. Loxomaxs', tho Society's publishers, Paternoster-row, E.C.; or 
through any Bookseller. 

E L S P E T H : a Drama (founded on a 

Tradition of the South of Scotland). By J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 
Author of “The Swlntons of Wandhle,” ftc. Crown Hvo, 2 s. 6d. Of ail 
Booksellers, or ]>ost-froe from the Publishers, C. L. MARSH & CO., 138, 
Fleet-street, London. 


'J'HE HAMNET SHAKSPERE. 

ALREADY 1TBI.ISH1D: 

Tart I —THE Tragedy of mausi.tH. Thick 2b. 6d. 

„ II.—THE TRAGEDY of HAMLET. 3s. od. 

„ III.—THE TRAGEDY of CYMUEMNB. „ 3*. Oil. 

„ IV_THE LIFE of TIMuN of ATHENS. ,, S». 6*1. 


TART V.—THE YY’INTER’S TALE, THICK 3«., WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 


" Mr. Taton's theory grows swiftly, if nlso with wonderful minuteness. 
Into a sulcUnce that must claim a large space In any future textual 
criticism of Sliukspere. . . . YVe most heartily congratulate him on the 
typography with which he delights Ids readers. ... 4 The Hamnct 
Hhukspero ’ will bo a valuable possession, uven though the theory of iu 
oditor should not 1*4 found acceptable ."—Daily Review. 

••YVhether for private study or public reading, Mr. Baton's reprints will 
be welcomed by every lover of Sliaksperc ."—Book Analyst. 

44 3Ir. Patou's edition is a beautiful one, and shows a studious and 
scholar-like research in many ways. He lias shown great and moat com- 
mcnditb o industry In collating the four folios .’’—Manchester City Rew$. 

44 The play Itself (‘ Thnon of Atheu* like those which have preceded it, 
is a model of clear printing and careful editing.'*— Bookseller. 

44 Mr. Patou's introductions coutaiu a muss of information of tho deepest 
interest to all Shakai»eriRn students.”— brief. 

•• Apart from tho special feature of tho restoration of the omphasls- 
rnpitals of tho llrst folio, this edition is admirable from tho care with which 
tlie text is reproduced, and tho bouuty of tho typography, if it be com¬ 
pleted, the iiamnet Edition of Hhakspere will deserve to rank among the 
very best yet issued.”—Scotsman. 

Edinburgh; EDMOX9TOX & Co. 

London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, A Co. 


PRONOUNCING AM) ETYMOLOGICAL GAZETTEER. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, prlco 3a. ; or, with Atlas of Thirty.two Coloured 
Maps, prico os. fid. 

OLIVER and BOYD’S PRONOUNCING 

GAZETTEER of tho YVORLD, Descriptive and 8tat!stical. With 
numerous Ktymologlcul Notice* i A GtOGHAFUlCAL DlCTIOXABY YOU 
loi’ULAu Use. 

Edinburgh : OlJVKR & BOYD. 

London : HIMI’KIX, Mahshall, It CO. 


Just published. With Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo, price 7s. fid. 

pARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECISIONS, 

and CARD-TABLE TALK. By 44 CA YEXD15H.” Of all Booksellers, 
and at the Libraries. 

THOS. Dk La RUK ft CO., London. 


By the same Author. 

YX/TIIST (Lawb and Phinciples). 12th 

’ * Edition. Price 5s. ECARTE, price 2a. fid. PIQUET, price 3a, fid. 
ROUND GAMES at CARDS, price Is. fid. LAWN TENN18 and BADMIN¬ 
TON, price is. Of all Booksellers. 

THOS. DB La RUK ft CO., Loudon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

T>OSWELL’S CORRESPONDENCE with 

-13 the Hon. ANDREW ERSKIXE, and his JOURNAL of a TOUR to 
COU8ICA. By GEOEOK BlKKBKCK lllLL, D.C.L. Of all Booksellers. 

THOS. Dk La KUk ft CO., London. 


Demy 8va, cloth, price 25a. With Map, and Illustrations on Wood. 

TUNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 

tf JOURNEYS and JOURNALS of an INDIAN GEOLOGIST. By V. 
Ball, M.A., F.U.8., &c. Of all Booksellers. 

Tuos. Dk La RUK ft CO., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s. fid. 

AN ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By 

-LJL anna Mary Howitt-Watts. New Edition. Bcvisod and 
corrected by the Authoress. Of all Booksellers. 

Tiios. DK La 14UK ft Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 13s. 

OTRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE 

STUDIO. Translated anil annotated by llEUBKHT A. GILLS, of 
HJI.'b Consular Service. Of all Booksellers. 

Tnos. DK La RUK ft CO., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, prico 10s. fid. 

T^RNESTINE : a Novel. By the Authoress 

1- -i of tho ‘‘Vulture-Maiden." Translated from the German by the 
Rev. 8. BAR1XO-GOULD. Of all Booksellers. 

Titos. I>k La Rue & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, doth, price 10s. 

A SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE and 

ART. By Mrs. IXCllBALD. YY'Ith a Portrait and Introductory 
Memoir by YY’ILLIAM BELL SCOTT. Of all Booksellers. 

THOS. Dk I Ji RUK ft CO., London. 


D E 


LA RUE & CO.’S INDELIBLE RED 

LETTER DIARIES. CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS for 18-W, in great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Also, the 44 FlXOhit-SHAPED SERIES,” iu neat cases, extra 
gilt. YVbolesalc only of the Publishers. 

TIIOS. 1>K La RUK ft CO., London. 


D E t 


3 LA RUE & CO.’S “ HALF-CROWN’’ 


DIARY for IKS'*, containing n largo amount of useful Information, 
and ample *|«aco for memoranda. Size, |w>*t 8vo, half-bound cloth, suitable 
for the counting-house or study. Of all Booksellers and Stationers. YVlielc- 
sale only of the Publishers. 

THOS. Dk La RUK ft Co., Loudon. 


Just published, royal 8vo, price 12s. fid. 

rTHE ETRUSCANS: were they CELTS? 

Or the light of an Inductive Philology thrown on Forty Etruscan 
Fossil YVorda preserved to us by Ancient Authors ; with Incidental Notices 
of the Etymology of 2,000 YY’ords in the Classical and Modem Languages, 
and Diacusslons on Roman and Greek Antiquities and Mythology. By 
JOHN 1-KA8EK, B.A. Ldin. 

Edinburgh : MACLACHLAX ft PTKWART. 

London : FIMFK1X, MARSHALL, ft CO. 


XOYV READY, 

Iu 1 vol., demy 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, with Eighteen Chromo 
ami other l*late*, price £i 2s. 

AUBOBAE: 


Now ready, price Is., by post, Is. 3d. 

GR^NT & CO.’8 CHRISTMAS NUMBER for 1879, 

By R. E. Francillon, 

ENTITLED 

A BAD BARGAIN. 

WITH BRILLIANT CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A continuation of the Series of Christmas Stories by the same 
Author which have been familiar to innumerable readers 
under the titles of “ Mixt with Magic,” “ In the Dark,” &c., &c. 

A BAD BARGAIN is an extremely interest- 

ing and powerful story, and is beautifully illustrated in 
chromo-lithography by Grant A Co., whose excellence in the 
art of colour printing is acknowledged to be unsurpassed. 
Grant & Co., 72 to 75, Turnmill-street, London, E.C. 


Ready, 6vo, cloth, 14s. 

/ YPIE and his WORKS: being a Catalogue 

V3 of 760 Picture* by JOHN OPIE, U.A , preceded by a Biographical 
Sketch. By J. JOPK ROGERS, M.A., formerly Treasurer of the Arundel 
Fociety. 

London ; P. ft D. COLXAGHI ft Co., 13, Pail-mall-cast. 

‘‘Tills largo and comprehensive catalogue will be welcome to everybody. 
. . It gives tho title, sire, whereabouts, and other data of every picture 

of Opic’s which bus been discovered."— Athenaeum. 


LURE.—The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, in 

-ft- consequence of the total destruction of their Fine-Art Gallery in 
Rathbonc-phicr. iiave taken TEMPORARY PREMISES in the same street. 
Clients who have confided works of art to the Company will please address 
the Manager. No. 11, Kuthbone-place. The major portion of such property is 
safe in the fire-proof rooms of the Company's Works, Flaling Dene. .Vo 
interruption of the productive power of the Company.—W. 8. BIRD, 
Manager, II. Rntlilmne-plaee. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 

J- ILLUBTRATION8. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustration* by tho 
Autotvjio and Sawyer's Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustee* of 
the British Museum, Pnlaoographical, Nuuilsmatical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned J'ccletie*. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Y’icws and Portraits from Nature, ftc. 

For Terms und Specimens apply to the MAKaOXR. 

TEMPORARY OFFICES, during the re-building of the Fine-Alt Gallery, 
at No. 11, RATHBONE PLACE. 

Tli* Works, KaliDg Dene, Middlesex. 

General Manager, YY. 8. BIRD. 

__Director of t he YVorks, J. R. PAWrr.H. 


’TO COLLECTORS of WORKS of ART.— 

Tlie Advertiser, Interested in Art matters (Antique China, Furniture, 
Arms, ftc.). and having leisure, would be happy to make RESEARCHES in 
the South Kensington a»d Britisii Museum Libraries. Tonus from lux. 6d, 
—ANTIQUARY. May's Advertising Office#, 13A, Piccadilly. 


'T'HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

J- street, YY’ .—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount according 
to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, F'rcnch, ami 
Gorman, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with List* of New 
Publications, gratis and post-free.—A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus 
Rooks, offered fur Halo at greatly reduced price*, may nlso be bad, free. on 

implication.— Booth's, Chukton's, Hodgson's, amt Saundkus ft otlxt’s 
United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, next the Polytechnic. 


CATALOGUE (No. 6) of SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS on Medicine, Forgery, and tlie Collateral Science*. 40 pp. 
CATALOGUE (No. 7) of .SECOND-HAND NATURAL HISTORY HOOKS. 
16 pp., to be bad gratia on application to MACLACHLAX ft STEWAKT, 
Edinburgh. 


DOOK-HUNTERS!—DECEMBER LIST. 

J-J FINK ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

LIST (JUST OUT).—50,000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS (<>N BALE) or 
GALLERIES, POKTKAITS. COSTUMES. I'KAWIXOS, KTCIIIKGS, ARCltlTB* - 
TCRB, UttNAMKXTS, PAOEAXTS, ANATOMY (ALT1STIC), OLD WOODCUTS. 

<tc. Gratis. Books and prints Bought. 

EDWIN PARSONS, 45, Brompton-road, S.W. 


This day, crown 8ro, with numerous Wood Engravings, 
12s. 6d., doth; postage 7d. 


A TREATISE on METALLIFEROUS 

MINERALS and MINING. By D. O. 1>avi,s, F.G.8., 
Mining Engineer, &c., Author ot “ A Treatise on bxate and 
Slate Quarrying.” 

‘•This book is designed to describe, in n concise and systematic manner, 
the conditions under which metals und metallic ores arc found in tlie different 
countries of the world. It is hoped that such u description will serve, first, 
to explain to some extent tlie origin of deposits of metalliferous minerals ; 
und secondly, by defining tho cones occupied b<r the various inctaliio ores, 
to lessen somewhat the amount of unsuccessful scun.lt ior them ."—Exirucl 
irvm Prrjace. 

Ciiobuy Lockwood & Co., 7, 8tationers’ Hall-court, 
Louuon, E C. 


MU. SPENCER’S NF.YV YVORK. 

Jh»t puliUshed, 8vo, clotli, price 7s. 

pEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 

Part IY'. of tlio PKlXfll’LKfl of SOCIOLOGY. (Thu first portion of 
Vol. II.) By IlKliBi.HT iM’KXCKi:. 

Williams ft Nokgatk, 14, llenrletta-strcct, Covent-gardcn,’London, 
and au, Soutii Fredcrick-slrcel, lldit.|,grgli. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

H OW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 

By Lionel k Bealk, F.K.S 

The Fifth Edition, much enlarged, with luu P.atcs, price 21*., ready 
October 2Uth. 

_IIahkisOX, Pali Mall.__ 

^ NO YV READY’. 

• Iu 3 vols., prico 31s. fid. 

' LOYBLLA. 

I BT 

r Hrb. harry bennett-edwardb, 

fv) Author of 44 A Tantalus Cup,” ftc., &o. 

>' AT ALL C1UCULAT1NG LIBKAhIi 8, 

'IB Or t tho PUIUSHftB, 21, TaviBtock-suwt, London, YY,C. 


THEIR CHARACTERS AND SPECTRA. 

By J. RAND CATRON, F.R.A.8. 

TAUT I.—THE AURORA and its CHARACTERS. 

„ II.—SPECTRUM of tho AURORA. 

„ HI.—MAGNETO-ELECTRIC EXPERIMENTS In CONNEXION 
with tho AURORA. 

BY THK same Author. Demy 8vo, doth, prico 30s. 

PHOTOGRAPHED SPECTRA. 

Due Hundred and Thirty-six Photographs of METALLIC, GASEOUS, and 
ither SPECTRA, printed by the permanent Autotype process, with lntn>- 
1 action, Description of Plates, acd Judex. 


London : F.. ft F. N. ETON, 46, Charing-croes. 


Just published. 

THE. MEISTERSCHAFTS SYSTEM. 

A New uud Natural MetuoU for me Practical Leurniug ot the 

1KKNCH ANO GUNMAN LANGUAGES, 

For Business and Conversation. 

By DR. RlUliARD e. liO»LNTlIAL, 

Principal “Mcistcrscbnfts College " in Jyindou ; late Director 4 Academy for 
J-'orcixti Languages,” Berlin und Leipzig. 

“By the Mcistenu-hufts System the great difficulties of old methods are 
entirely obviated, tho student learning from the very first to speak in a 
natural, idiomatic im.liner.''—J'os«r<7ic Zcttuny, Berlin, March 3 1*76. 

” In the McriUTKidiiiiis System, Dr. Jtosuntlnil has worked out Ilia theory 
witli n skill, thoroughness, and adherence to sound scientific principles 
which wo huvo not muud clsowhcro.”~Z.tt«rury Wona, London, October 
3, 1%». 

The system Is specially adapted for adults who, pressed by business, 
cauuot uevoto much tune to study. 

YVith exact 1‘ronuLcIntlon for Bclf-Instructlon t 
FRENCH—Fifteen Parts, 15s.; 8luglc l’uru, Is. 

GERMAN—Fifteen Parts, 13s.; Hugh: Purls, Is. 

Each Subset ibt-r for either of these works lias the privilege of sending his 
exercises and any enquiries to Dr. 1COSKXT1IAL, now in Jamdon, “ the most 
eminent philologist, ana, without question, the most successful teuclier of 
the uge;*’ by wliont they will be answered and corrected. It will, there¬ 
fore, be seen that eucli subscriber becomes actually a pupil of his. 

London : M. K. liosnXTIIAL, I'ublLloT, 267D. Oxfonl-stteot, ff ( ; 

Aud of any Boukselicr iu Town or Country. 


QECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 

^ 25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 

WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 

MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 

Gratia and post-free. 


IVTAGAZ1NE and NEWSPAPER PRINT- 

XtLL 1NO —YVY'MAN ft SONS, Printers of the /luthier. Brief, and 
finer high-class Papers, cull attention to the facilities presented by their 
Establishment for tlie Economic Production of every description of Periodical 
Literature iu tho best style. WYMAN ft 8UN8 will be happy io forward 
Esiimates, and to jdnee their large and varied experience at the command 
•t those engaging iu Newspaper enterprise.—YV YMAN ft 8 ons, 74, 76. aud 
41, Great tjueen-strcct, London, YV.C. 


r DHE TIMES (of New York).—Communi- 

c«tion» for tho English Correspondent should be addressed to Mr. 
•'DM'-PH HATTON, 14, 'I’icliHeld-terrace, liegcut's-park, London, X.W, 
The '//MRS (Daily, Bi-weokly, and YY'eexlyj can l»e obtained from Mr. 
>Tl.Vi:Xs, 4, rrafalgnr-squurc ; at the AMI ItlUAX KACiiANGK. 449, Strand ; 
or direct from the Office, New York. The TIMES lias no Traveliiiur 
Agents._ ^ 


( YNE THOUSAND SHEETS (forty - two 

quires) of Thick CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES las 
supplant to the Right liou. YY'. E. Gladstone, the Bishop of PrU-rhorougli, 
fte^ ftc.), on receipt of P.O.U. lor 10s. fid.; 500 each, fi*. od.— I iioHas M. 
Wood, Wholesale otatiouer, 24 31 ilk -street, Londou. E.C. Established fifty 
years. Card plate und loO t ranspureni Ivory curds, 3s. ; lady's ditto. 3*. id. 

B IRK13E0K BANK. Established 1851. 

29 and 30, Southampton-budding*, Chuucvry-lanc. — DEPOSJ1 ^ 
received at INTEREST for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accou its openod with person* properly introduced, and Interest al.owvd 
on tlie minimum nioutlily huluiiCe*. Nochargo made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes seuctl. 

Tho Hank undertakes tlie custody of 8ecaritles of Custom) re, an i the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, ami Coupons, block* and 
8harc* purchased and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Offlc j hours from lu till 4, excepting Baturdnys ; thou from 10 to f- On 
Kind i.-» the Bank is open unti. 9 r.M. 


A fit upiilct, with full particulars, i«n app'icatlnn. 

FKANU8 KAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1879. 

No. 396, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fyc., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Milton. By Mark Pattison, B.D. [“Eng¬ 
lish Men of Letters.” Edited by J. 

Morley.] (Macmillan.) 

Among English men of letters there is none 
whose life demands more varied qualifications 
in a biographer than that of Milton. A 
writer who would deal with it as it ought to 
be dealt with must possess, not merely a 
cultivated literary taste, but a thorough his¬ 
torical knowledge of the time in which Milton 
lived. It is no undue depreciation of Mr. 
Pattison’s little book to say that it evinces 
more of the former qualification than of the 
latter. When he deals with Milton as a poet 
the reader who loves his Milton feels that his 
only becoming attitude is that of a listening 
disciple at the feet of a master. Every page 
gives us something new to learn, or some¬ 
thing old put in such a way as to be almost 
equivalent to that which is new. What can 
be more satisfactory than to find at last a 
biographer of Milton who breaks through the 
long chain of tradition, and who tells the 
story of Milton’s earlier mental progress, not 
out of the autobiographical fragments which 
reveal what Miltou fancied his course to have 
been, but out of the works themselves, which 
reveal unerringly what he really was ? 

Mr. Pattison’s treatment of the Lycidas 
may well be selected as an example of his 
mode of handling his subject. There, he 
tells us (p. 30), 

“ Milton’s original picturesque vein is for the 
first time crossed with one of quite another sort 
—stern, determined, obscurely indicative of sup¬ 
pressed passion, and the resolution to do or die. 
The fanaticism of the Covenanter and the sad 
grace of Petrarch seem to meet in Milton’s 
monody. The oonilict between the old Cavalier 
world—the years of gaiety and festivity of a 
splendid and pleasure-loving Court—and the 
new Puritan world into which love and pleasure 
were not to enter—this oonilict which was com¬ 
mencing in the social life of England is also 
begun in Milton’s' own breast, and is reflected 
in Lycidas. 

‘ For we were nurs’d upon the self-same hill ’— 
here is the sweet mournfulness of the Spen¬ 
serian time, upon whose joys Death is the only 
intruder. Pass onward a little, and you are in 
presence of the tremendous 

‘Two-handed engine at the door,’ 
the terror of which is enhanced by its obscurity. 
In the earlier poems Milton’s muse has sung in 
the tones of the age that is passing away, except in 
his austere chastity, a Cavalier. . . In Lycidas, 
for a moment, the tones of both ages, the past 
and the coming, are combined, and then Milton 
leaves behind him for ever the golden age, and 
one half of his poetio genius. He never fulfilled 
the promise with which Lycidas concludes: 

‘ To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.”’ 

It is something to have this last truth about 
Milton so plainly stated. Yet even this 


passage, so true in the main, is not without 
its exaggeration. Milton had been combative 
in the Comus before he was combative in the 
Lycidas, and it is at least worthy of notice 
that the first paragraph of his first political 
pamphlet, Of Reformation in England, carries 
back our thoughts to the Comus quite as 
much as to the Lycidas. 

It is hard to say no more of the many 
signs of acute and accurate observation with 
which Mr. Pattison’s book teems. But space 
will only allow an indication of such pages as 
those in which he discusses Milton’s defective 
knowledge of nature (p. 25), his choice of 
epithets (p. 26), or his use of the Pagan 
mythology (p. 198). "Where the book is 
disappointing is in its dealing with Milton’s 
appearance in the world of politics. For 
that world Mr. Pattison entertains too 
strong a contempt to allow him to speak of 
Milton’s political work as he speaks of his 
literary work. In his honourable admiration 
of that wholeness which becomes so impos¬ 
sible in the midst of the conflicts of the world, 
he under-estimates the value of the contribu¬ 
tion to human progress made by the man of 
genius who presents in the highest form of 
which it is capable the argument which is being 
screamed out of the throats of lesser men. 
To one fresh from the study of the debates of 
the opening months of the Long Parliament, 
nothing can be more refreshing than to turn 
to Milton’s pamphlet Of Reformation in 
England. The bulk of it is plainly not of 
Miltonic origin. One paragraph comes from 
a speech of Fiennes’, another from one of 
Cromwell’s, and so on. But the belief in a 
democratic authority which shall be compatible 
with liberty is Milton’s own. It brings out 
the highest possibilities of one party, just as 
Falkland’s speech on February 8 had brought 
out the highest possibilities of the other 
party. 

What was the relation between the intelli¬ 
gence of two such men is a question which we 
should like to have answered by a biographer 
of Milton. Mr. Pattison cares for none of 
these things. The political years are with 
him an interruption and nothing more. 

“He who was meditating the erection of an 
enduring monument suoh as the world would 
not willingly let die was content to occupy 
himself with the most ephemeral of all hack¬ 
work.” 

That there are too many things in Milton’s 
prose writings which are beneath contempt 
no one will venture to deny. But they are 
there, not beoause Milton undertook hackwork, 
but because Milton was a good hater without 
a particle of dramatic imagination. What 
remains is that he stands forth as the champion 
of rational and spiritual enlightenment as the 
surest guide in political life. In one sense, 
no doubt this was ephemeral. The Parlia¬ 
mentary licenser did not lay by his scissors at 
Milton’s bidding, nor did Monk pay any atten¬ 
tion whatever to his proposal that England 
should be governed by a self-elective council. 
But that is not the question. The influence 
of a writer may be out of all proportion to 
the immediate effect of his words, and it is 
certain that the prose writings of Milton have 
in them that element of vitality which consists 
in the discovery of the permanent element in 
the midst of the shifting politics of the hour. 


One half of the work of the Bevolution of 
1688 lay in the stroke which it dealt at the 
fetters in which the free expression of opinion 
lay bound, and of that work Milton was the 
prophet, if Locke was the philosopher. 

One or two slight errors may be mentioned 
for the sake of correction in a future edition. 
Gill’s speeches (p. 5) were directed against 
Buckingham, and cannot fairly be termed 
“ Presbyterian.” The name of the ambassador 
who received Milton at Paris (p. 34) was Lord 
Scudamore, not Lord Sligo. At p. 168 there 
must be some misprint in a statement which 
calculates twenty-seven years between 1645 
and 1667. 

On one point of far greater importance we 
should be glad to know whether we have 
Mr. Pattison’s deliberate opinion founded on 
serious investigation. He follows (p. 100) the 
common opinion which attributes the Eikon 
Basilike to Gauden. To me, the book seems 
to be so thoroughly Charles’s that I should 
find the greatest difficulty in accepting this 
view. Fortunately, fresh external evidence 
has recently been discovered by Mr. Scott of 
the British Museum, and, if I am rightly 
informed, that evidence renders Gauden’s claim 
altogether untenable. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


Les Rois en Exil. Par Alphonse Daudet. 

(Paris: E. Dentu.) 

The story of the royal flight to Varennee is 
found, by many persons, to be the most 
irritating reading in the world. M. Daudet’s 
new novel, Les Rois en Exil, is as sad and de¬ 
pressing as the narrative of Marie Antoinette’s 
heroism, and of her husband’s lethargic dul- 
ness. Les Rois en Exil is the tragedy of the 
fallen House of Illyria. When there were 
crowns as well as “ caps on the green,’’ during 
the revolutions of the last ten years, we 
are to suppose that the King of Illyria, 
Christian II., and his heroic wife, were driven 
from the throne. They held out in Ragusa, 
like the King and Queen of Naples in Gaeta; 
the Queen displayed marvels of valour, the 
King showed no want of pluck, but the 
garrison was starved out, and the royal pair 
fled, with their heir, a child of some six years, 
and a few attendants. The story begins when 
they arrive in Paris, with the crown of 
Illyria in a bandbox. From the balcony of 
their hotel they watch all the movement of 
the town, the ruined Louvre, where they had 
been feted after their marriage, the merry 
crowd, the sunset gilding the lime-trees. The 
air is full of music and the noise of wheels, 
and the clink of glasses from the cafe below. 
In an admirable chapter M. Daudet draws up 
an inventory of the sights and sounds, and 
carefully catalogues the impressions. His 
book is full of such catalogues, which, indeed, 
are very useful to the realist author, and 
grateful to the Parisian. Speak to him of 
Paris, and he is satisfied. 

Through his whole romance, M. Daudet 
hardly ever ceases to speak of Paris. The 
town is full of exiled kings of various shades 
of shabbiness. There is Prince Axel, who, of 
course, is the late Prince of Orange, a noisy 
debauchee, who delights in making a scandal. 
Another exile, the Duke de Palma, rejoices in 
crossing a frontier and making a war. There 
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is a pert, foolish Queen of Gallieia, a mournful 
King of Westphalia. These tarnished crowns 
are easily recognised, and so the work is 
popular. Anyone may feel knowing as he 
reads it; clefs have been published, but they 
are quite superfluous. M. Daudet tells again 
all the evil stories of the last three or four 
years. They have done duty in the Figaro, 
but they maybe served up again. The slang 
words of the fast clubs, the scandals about 
women, the anecdotes of how one escaped 
from a restaurant in the cook-boy’s apron and 
cap, and so forth; here they are. The public 
likes this kind of thing, and has bought at 
least a score of editions of Les Hois en Exil. 

We have said that the book is depressing. 
An heroic Queen is dragged through these 
miseries; her lady-in-waiting wears the cook- 
boy’s cap; her husband, Christian II., spends 
his first night in Paris at Mabille, and his time, 
money, and honour in green-rooms and houses 
of gorgeous or obscure infamy. He sells his 
orders to barbers, he seduces the wife of his 
faithful, stupid aide-de-camp, he furtively 
pawns the jewels of his crown, he is the 
abject victim of a disgraceful plot in which 
a Jewess cajoles and deserts him. He allows 
the secret of an insurrection to escape, his 
friends are shot down by the shores of the 
Adriatio, and finally he falls so low as to 
involve his friend, Prince Axel, in the ill- 
fame of a disgusting escapade. This is the 
partner of the Queen, a woman who holds 
the old religious view of royalty. This Sir 
Francis Clavering of monarchs trails her 
name through the dirt. She is thrown back 
on the support of a strange man of letters, 
the child of a devoutly Royalist silk-weaver 
of one of the great Southern cities. This 
man is the tutor of her child, and is himself 
the forlorn hope of Legitimism. For royalty 
he starves, or writes, or harangues in cafes, 
or oonspires. No devotion can help Chris¬ 
tian II. Even after he has abdicated in 
favour of his child he manages to blind the 
little boy while trifling with a fowling-piece. 
With this accident closes the history of the 
House of Illyria. 

This is a rapid sketch of a plot which is a 
miracle of clever selections and combinations. 
The introduction of fanatical Royalism into 
Republican Paris, the contrast between the 
sublime theory and the personal conduct of 
half-a-dozen shambling or rowdy inheritors of 
divine right, the picture of the Royalist 
quarter in the manufacturing town where 
Elysee Mcraut was reared, are masterpieces 
of realistic writing and of cunning arrange¬ 
ment. The reader passes from noisy restau¬ 
rants where Prince Axel fait la fete to the 
desolate salon of the Queen, or again to the 
ridiculous villa of J. Tom Levis, a French 
scamp who seems to imagine that he has 
borrowed an English name. The figure of 
Zara, the unhappy little heir of a dying race, 
docile and dreamy, but conscious of his king- 
ship, and instructed at least in the lesson of 
dying well, is exceedingly touching. There 
is a description of a fashionable gathering at 
the Institute, when an essay on the siege of 
Ragusa is read, which M. Daudet may repent 
of having written. The illustrious Forty are 
made ridiculous with an elaborate art; their 
official style is caricatured with a nicety that 
they will not easily forget. 


The novel is and must be popular; it is 
brilliantly clever, full of personal gossip, and 
not wanting in passion (as in the scene with 
the Queen, when Christian signs his renuncia¬ 
tion of bis rights) and in pathos. That can 
always be secured by an adroit management 
of the child, or by pulling convulsively the 
strings that work Elysee Meraut But the 
impression is left on one that M. Daudet 
coolly looked out for catching and fashion¬ 
able ingredients, selected exiled kings as 
the most attractive base of the plat, seasoned 
with scandal and a little morality, and so 
compiled his novel as a cook concocts his 
dish. It is impossible to take pleasure in 
work which too clearly shows its artificiality; 
in which the popular effects have been so 
neatly calculated, the popular taste gratified 
to a nicety. This calculation, this artifici¬ 
ality, do not at all lighten the gloom of the 
tragedy of the Queen, and thus, though one 
may admire and must praise M. Daudet’s 
talent, skill, and assiduous labour, one is glad 
to be done with the book, and to leave these 
long catalogues of furniture and this gloomy 
company of Les Hois en Fxil. A. Lang. 


CYPRUS. 

Cyprus as I saw it in 1879. By Sir Samuel 
White Baker, M.A, F.R.S., &e. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Our Home in Cyprus. By Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The excitement that was created by the first 
news of the occupation of Cyprus as a British 
dependency has now in great measure died 
away, not merely from the intervention of 
more stirring interests in other quarters, but 
from the apparent neglect or indifference 
shown by the authorities at home towards 
their newly acquired possession. "When the 
garrison is reduced from ten thousand men to 
half a battalion, men are naturally led to 
suppose that its importance as a military 
station must have been overrated, and the 
rush of speculators who crowded to the island 
in the first instance having for the most part 
met with natural and deserved disappoint¬ 
ment, few others are disposed to follow their 
example. We may now, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered to have arrived at a state of things in 
which it is possible to form a reasonable 
estimate of the real value and capabilities of 
the island apart from political considerations 
and party prejudice. For this purpose the 
appearance of the two works of which the 
names stand at the head of this article is 
very opportune, though they are, perhaps, 
somewhat late in the day for immediate 
popularity. Sir Samuel Baker is well known 
to the public as an intelligent and observant 
traveller; he is already well acquainted with 
other lands in hot climates, and has the still 
greater advantage of those habits of adminis¬ 
tration which lead a man both to observe and 
record all the circumstances that may bear 
upon the prosperity of a country. He went to 
Cyprus, as he himself tells us, with the intention 
of thoroughly examining the island, and 
forming his judgment as “an independent 
traveller, unprejudiced by political considera¬ 
tions and unfettered by the responsible 
position of an official.’’ Nor was his journey 


a mere flying trip to a few leading points; he 
visited in succession every district in the 
island, and devoted the whole of a winter, 
spring, and summer to their examination. 
He tells us freely, in every instance, his first 
impressions, as well as their subsequent modi¬ 
fication by later experience, and his book may 
be safely pronounced to be by far the most 
valuable contribution that has yet appeared 
towards enabling us to form an impartial 
estimate of the present condition and future 
prospects of our new acquisition. 

The book of Mrs. Scott-Stevenson is one of 
a very different character. It records the 
personal experiences and impressions of the 
author, and gives a lively, pleasant account 
of her life in a new country—the more new 
and strange to her as she was previously alto¬ 
gether unacquainted with the Levant, and 
had apparently seen little of the Mediterranean 
except Malta. The consequence is that she 
was struck with many things in Cyprus as if 
they were peculiar to the island which would 
be familiar to all who had resided in Italy or 
Sicily—even the little green tree-frogs!—and 
it is impossible not to feel that much of what 
delighted her in Cyprus was no more than 
she would have found in any other favoured 
spot on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
But her lot was cast in a pleasant place, her 
residence in Cyprus having been fixed from 
the first at Kyrenia, on the north coast, which 
appears to be by far the most agreeable place 
in the island, and is described even by the more 
sober and calm-judging Sir 8. Baker as ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful and full of interest, and 
surpassing every other portion of the island in 
picturesqueness and richness of scenery. When 
to this were added the charm of a delight¬ 
ful climate and the novelty of “ roughing it ” 
in a wholly unaccustomed fashion, we cannot 
wonder that Mrs. Scott-Stevenson was carried 
away with enthusiasm for her new home, and 
became disposed to view everything encoukur 
de rose. It is true that she was compelled to 
take a very different view of other parts of the 
island which she visited in her different 
excursions, and she freely admits the dreariness 
of the Messaria and the unhealthiness of 
Famagousta; but still there is a general dis¬ 
position to praise and admire everything in 
Cyprus which is very pleasing in itself, and 
undoubtedly adds to the attraction of her 
book, but against which the cautious reader 
must be on nis guard if he wishes to form a 
sound judgment of what the island really > 3 
like. It will probably be long, notwith¬ 
standing the sanguine expectations of the 
author, before Kyrenia becomes one of the 
favourite winter resorts of the Mediterranean; 
and meanwhile, unfortunately, almost all those 
who are called upon to reside in Cyprus must 
take up their abode in less attractive localities. 

The two most important questions as affect¬ 
ing the prosperity of Cyprus (apart from all 
political considerations) are unquestionably 
those of irrigation and of the growth or 
restoration of forests. All visitors to the 
island agree in their description of the deso¬ 
late and dreary character of the plain called 
the Messaria, which traverses Cyprus from 
west to east, and must occupy nearly a third 
of its surface. Wholly destitute of trees and 
devoid of running water for the greater par { 
of the year, it is thinly and partially cul- 
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tivated, and the parched and arid soil gives it 
such an air of dreariness that even Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson vies with Sir 8. Baker in her 
expressions of abhorrence fbr the odious and 
miserable Messaria. Tet wherever artificial 
irrigation has been applied, the apparently 
barren soil produces “ magnificent ” crops of 
wheat and barley; and Sir S. Baker, who has 
had much experience in such matters, re¬ 
peatedly expresses his conviction that the 
whole plain might be rendered equally pro¬ 
ductive at comparatively little cost. 

"It is a simple question,” he says, "of a 
first outlay that is absolutely necessary to 
ensure the crops. Throughout the barren 
plain of the Messaria water exists in unfailing 
quantity within a few yards of the parched 
surfaoe. Thus at the same time that the crops 
are perishing from want of rain, the roots are 
actually within a few feet of the desired supply.” 

All that is required is to raise this water to 
the surface by the simple device of water¬ 
wheels similar to those employed from time 
immemorial in Egypt, of which Sir S. Baker 
justly observes, “ This is the most ancient 
system of artificial irrigation by machinery, 
and it is better adapted for this country than 
any expensive European inventions” (p. 56). 
Nor does this comfortable assurance rest 
merely on inference. The experiment has 
been tried by one enterprising landowner— 
a M. Mattei—who has by this simple and 
inexpensive method converted the farms thus 
treated into a solitary green oasis in the 
midst of the dreary waste. 

But the supply of water to the low country 
must of necessity depend in a great degree 
upon the forests that clothe the mountains, 
or rather that did clothe them before they 
were to a great extent destroyed by the 
ignorant carelessness of the peasantry and 
the supine indifference of the Government. 
Everyone who has read anything about 
Cyprus is aware that in ancient times the 
island was celebrated chiefly for two things— 
its copper mines and its forests, which latter 
supplied the Greek monarcbs with timber for 
their navies during several centuries. So in¬ 
exhaustible, indeed, were they deemed that 
Eratosthenes, writing about 200 years before 
the Christian era, speaks of all the efforts 
that had been made as unavailing to produce 
any apparent diminution of their vast extent. 
Very different is the impression that he would 
have received at the present day. Every 
traveller alike deplores the “ terrible, wanton, 
and useless destruction ” which has been 
laying waste the magnificent forests on 
Mount Troodos ever since the island has 
passed under Turkish rule. Mr. Wild, of the 
Indian Forest Department, who was employed 
by the British Government to make a tour of 
inspection in Cyprus with reference to this 
special object, speaks in the strongest terms 
of the extent of the evil. 

"The manner in which the fellings have been 
carried on,” he says, " is beyond belief. If a 
native cuts a tree down, and it does not suit him, 
he at once fells another, and leaves the former 
to rot on the ground. It is incredible, but yet 
a fact, that in order to obtain the branches of 
trees, which they can do more easily when lying 
on the ground than when standing, and which 
entails less trouble than cutting up the tree, the 
inhabitants will fell fine trees, and leave the 
trunks to rot on the ground.” 


Both Mrs. Stevenson and Sir S. Baker confirm 
these statements from their own observation, 
and relate how forests have dwindled to 
scattered stumps, while “ magnificent trees lie 
rotting upon the ground in thousands, upon 
thousands, untouched since the hour when 
they fell before the axo.” Of course, 
since the British occupation, this indiscrimi¬ 
nate havoc has been prohibited, but it is not 
easy in these wild districts to prevent a 
ractice that has become deeply rooted in the 
abits of the people, and nothing less than 
the organisation of an efficient staff of for¬ 
esters will really put an end to it. For this 
duty Sir S. Baker suggests (p. 336) that 
Highlanders from Scotland or English game- 
keepers should be selected—an idea that will 
scarcely recommend itself to an economical 
Government. 

Among the most interesting objects in the 
island of Cyprus may be ranked three monas¬ 
teries, all of them places of noted sanctity in 
the Eastern Church, and, as such, the resort 
of numerous pilgrims, not only from Syria, 
but even from Russia, and all of them situ¬ 
ated at a considerable height on the flanks of 
the mountain range called on the maps 
Olympus, but now Known as Mount Troodos 
—the most lofty in the island. The largest 
and wealthiest of these, called Kykkou, stauds 
at a height of 3,800 feet above the sea; while 
that of Trooditissa, at the still greater eleva¬ 
tion of 4,340 feet, was selected by Sir S. 
Baker as his residence for the summer. He 
was, however, too prudent to establish him¬ 
self in the monastery, but pitched his tent 
outside, under the shade of a huge walnut- 
tree, notwithstanding which advantage he 
devoted himself with assiduity—and for a 
time with success—to introducing into the 
establishment habits of cleanliness altogether 
unknown to the rule of St. Basil. But he 
adds with a sigh his conviction that, as soon 
as he has departed, “ the dear old monks will 
cease to wash, and the place and people will 
relapse into the primeval state of dirt and 
holiness in which he first discovered it ” (p. 
455). Mrs. Scott-Stevenson, who had no 
previous acquaintance with Eastern monas¬ 
teries, seems to have been altogether horrified 
with the condition in which she found those 
of Cyprus, especially that of Kykkou, which, 
while it was the richest of them all, was at 
the same time the dirtiest. She was also not 
a little surprised to learn, “on the highest 
authority,” that a number of widows, both 
young and old, take refuge in this monastery 
and make it their home, though they are 
jealously guarded by the monks from the 
prying eyes of strangers (p. 184). 

Sir S. Baker is distinctly of opinion that 
Limasol should become the future capital of 
the island; it is situated in the richest and 
most favourable part of the country, and will 
eventually become the chief commercial centre 
of Cyprus, being in almost all respects pre¬ 
ferable to Larnaca; while the present capital 
of Lefkoeia, or Nikosia, has no advantages 
except its central position, which has the un¬ 
avoidable effect of keeping it out of the way of 
all commerce. But neither Limasol nor 
Larnaca has any real port; nothing but mere 
roadsteads, sufficient for the limited trade of 
tbe island, but wholly unsuitable for naval 
purposes. The only harbour on the coast of 


Cyprus that can ever be rendered available as 
a naval station is that of Famagousta, which, 
| according to Sir S. Baker, possesses the capacity 
' of being converted into a first-class harbour at 
a very moderate outlay. His opinion on 
this head has been confirmed by several com¬ 
petent professional authorities, and the recent 
visit of Admiral Homby with the Mediterra¬ 
nean fleet may be considered as establishing it 
beyond a doubt. But the amount of outlay is 
a question that remains to be solved by ex¬ 
perience, and it would be a bold Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who, in the present state of 
public opinion, would come to the House 
of Commons for a large grant of British 
money to create a harbour at Famagousta. 
Tet such a creation is, according to Sir 
S. Baker — and we believe that on this 
point he will have the concurrence of all 
military and naval authorities—the indis¬ 
pensable condition of our retaining possession 
of Cyprus as a naval station. Without Fama¬ 
gousta, he says, the island would be worthless 
for the ostensible purpose of its occupation; 
and after dwelling at some length upon its 
advantages and importance in this respect, 
he sums up with the remark:— 

“ The more minutely we scrutinise the question 
of a Cyprian occupation the more prominent 
beoomes the importance of Famagousta; with 
it Cyprus beoomes the key of a great 

r 'tion; without it, the affair is a dead-lock” 
160). 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson’s lively and agreeable volume was 
not submitted to some friend in England who 
was competent to correct grammatical inac¬ 
curacies and frequent carelessness of style. 
Some of her remarks upon the natural 
productions of the island will create some 
amusement among persons who have even a 
superficial knowledge of the plants and 
animals of the Mediterranean; but, notwith¬ 
standing these defects, her book may be safely 
recommended to those readers who are un¬ 
willing to grapple with the more sober and 
elaborate work of Sir 8amuel Baker. 

E. II. Bunbubt. 


1 Lyric» and Idyllt , with other Poem. By 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

It will be curious to note what the effect of 
international copyright will be on English 
and American literature when we arrive at 
the stage of civilisation that such an institu¬ 
tion implies. The present lack of such copy¬ 
right is certainly not without result Every 
year the difference between the two schools 
of writing becomes more marked, especially 
in poetry. In America there is plainly a 
wide interest in and craving for verse—much 
more, for instance, than exists in England— 
and perhaps because the poetry is written 
for a larger audience it is more simple and 
popular in character than it is with us. 
There is almost the same difference between 
English and American that there is between 
French and German contemporary poetry, 
and the analogy may be carried further 
without any manifest incongruity. This 
would hardly be the case if the publishers 
supplied the English and American markets 
with exactly the same books at the same 
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prioe, and the copyright difficulty is clearly 
to blame for the circumstance that we know 
so very little on this side of the Atlantic of 
modern American verse. If it were not so, 
the present volume would not practically 
introduce for the first time to English readers 
the most distinguished poet bom in the 
United States since 1820. 

Nearly twenty years ago Mr. Stedman 
published a collection of poems bearing the 
same title as this English edition of his 
works. In 1864 it was succeeded by a 
narrative poem, Alice of. Monmouth, written 
in a variety of measures. In 1869 appeared 
an epic poem, in a six-line metre, entitled 
The Blameless Prince. Other volumes of 
lyrics and romances complete the catalogue of 
his poetical writings, and from all these he 
has selected the seventy poems which form 
the book before us. The two long works 
just mentioned are here represented only by 
one or two short extracts, and this perhaps 
is wise, for Mr. Stedman does not move 
easily in these long uniform pieces. He 
is essentially a lyrist, and, as we hope to 
show, a lyrist of a high order. 

The essentially American songs and tales 
naturally attract the reader first. The 
famous ballad “ How Old Brown took Har¬ 
per’s ferry” is one of the few pieces by 
which Mr. Stedman is already well known 
in England. Not less spirited and even more 
dignified is “ The Old Admiral,” the closing 
lines of which seem to us singularly beauti¬ 
ful:-— 

“ Earth to earth his dust is laid. 

Methinks his stately shade 
On a shadow of a great ship leaves the shore; 
Over cloudless western seas 
Seeks the far Hesperides, 

The islands of the blest. 

Where no turbulent billows roar,— 

Where is rest. 

His ghost upon the shadowy quarter stands 
Nearing the deathless lands. 

There all his martial mates, renewed and strong. 
Await his coming long. 

I see the happy heroes rise 
With gratulation in their eyes : 

* Welcome, old comrade! ’ Lawrence cries; 

1 Ah ! Stewart, tell ns of the wars; 

Who win the glory and the scars ? 

How floats the skyey flag—how many stars ! 
Still speak they of Docatur’s name. 

Of Bambridge’s and Ferry’s fame! 

Of me, who earliest came ? 

Make ready, all: 

Boom for the Admiral! 

Come, Stewart, tell us of the wars I ’ ” 

In a less severe style, but with great sweet¬ 
ness and amenity, Mr. Stedman writes of 
“ Peter Stuyvesant’s New Year’s Call ” and of 
“Pan in "Wall Street.” Nothing could be 
brighter or more successful than “Country 
Sleighing,” a poem which recounts how 
11 The windows glisten, the old folks listen 
To hear the sleigh-bells pass; 

The fields grow whiter, the stan are brighter. 
The road is smooth as glass. 

Our muffled faces burn, 

The clear north wind blows cold, 

The girls all nestle, nestle, nestle, 

Eaoh in her lover’s hold ”— 

in a style which is thoroughly national, and 
as un-English as possible. The blank verse 
of the Connecticut idyll called “The Freshet ” 
follows tbe music of the Laureate a little more 
simply than we are accustomed to think 
legitimate on this side of the ocean. It is 
noticeable, and not easily to be explained, 


that, notwithstanding the varied poetical 
genius of the Americans, not one among 
them, except Bryant, has succeeded in writ¬ 
ing good blank verse. Even Bryant’s has 
something of the restraint that marks the 
gait of a man walking in armour. 

The name of Bryant reminds us of the two 
funeral odes in which, as it seems to us, the 
genius of Mr. Stedman reaches its highest 
and most accomplished utterance. The poem 
called “ Hawthorne,” which was read before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society on the 28th of 
June 1877, is a noble study in eulogistic 
criticism. It traces the genesis and develop¬ 
ment of the intellect and imagination of 
Hawthorne, dealing with its theme in a 
visionary spirit, and borne up by a Pindaric 
music of praise. Still finer is the ode on the 
“Death of Bryant.” The poet represents 
himself as communing in solitude with Nature, 
and conscious, through the movement and 
distress of all forms of primitive life, of the 
passage of the great bard’s spirit from his 
body. America, it seems to us, has produced 
few passages of poetry so full of dignity and 
passion as these stanzas :— 

“ ' He comes!' declared the unseen ones that 
haunt 

The dark reoesaes, the infinitude 
Of whispering old oaks and soughing pines. 

‘ He comes 1 ’ the warders of the forest shrines 
Sang joyously— 1 His spirit ministrant 
Henceforth with ns shall walk the underwood. 
Till mortal ear divines 
Its music added to our ohoral hymn. 

Bising and falling far through arohways deep 
and dim! ’ 

“ The orchard fields, the hillside pastures green, 
Put gladness on; the rippling harvest-wave 
Ban like a smile, as if a moment there 
His shadow poised in the midsummer air 
Above; the cataract took a pearly sheen 
Even as it leapt; the winding river gave' 

A sound of welcome where 
He came, and trembled, far as to the sea 
It moves from rock-ribbed heights where its dark 
fountains be. 

“ His presence brooded on the rolling plain. 

And on the lake there fell a sudden calm— 

His own tranquillity; the mountain bowed 
Its head, and felt the coolness of a cloud. 

And murmured, 1 He is passing 1’ and again 
Through all its firs the wind swept like a psalm; 
Its eagles, thunder-browed, 

In that mist-moulded shape their kinsman knew, 
And circled high, and in his mantle soared from 
view.” 

In these two odes a transcendental mood of 
reflection is expressed in language of great 
dignity and force; but this is not Mr. 
Stedman’s habitual manner. He is less the 
poet of contemplation than of experience. A 
very wide knowledge of life and men is trans¬ 
ferred into the shifting phases of his verse, 
which has a more motley interest than most 
modern lyrists are able or perhaps desirous to 
command. I see that the American press has 
unanimously praised one or two pieces, such 
as “ The Heart of New England ” and “ The 
Songster,” which scarcely contain enough 
that is surprising and novel to attract the 
flagging attention of an English reader. On 
the other hand, in some of his smaller songs 
and lyrical pieces Mr. Stedman attains a 
lightness and directness that are thoroughly 
admirable. Here is a trill of gay melody 
which Sedley would not have disdained, and 
which would have adorned a scene of Vanbrugh 
or Congreve:— 


“ Prithee, tell me, Dimple-chin, 

At what age does Love begin P 
Your blue eyes have scarcely seen 
Summers three, my fairy queen, 

But a miracle of sweets, 

Soft approaches, sly retreats, 

Show the little archer there 
Hidden in your pretty hair; 

When didst learn a heart to win ! 

Prithee tell me. Dimple-chin ! 

‘ Oh ! ’ the rosy lips reply, 

‘ I can’t tell you, if I try. 

’Tis so long, I can’t remember : 

Ask some younger lass than I! ’ 

“ Tell, oh tell me, Grizzled-face, 

Do your heart and head keep pace ? 

When does hoary Love expire, 

When do frosts put out the fire? 

Can its embers bum below 
AU that chill December snow ? 

Care you still soft hands to press, 

Bonny heads to smooth and bless ? 

When does Love give up the chase ? 

Tell, oh tell me. Grizzled-face ? 

‘ Ah ! ’ the wise old lips reply, 

‘ Youth may pass, ana strength may die ; 
But of Love I can’t foretoken : 

Ask some older sage than I! ’ ” 

In bidding Mr. Stedman cordially welcome 
to our shores, we hope that the English 
public may extend to him no less favour than 
his own countrymen have done. His poetry 
is fresh and buoyant, full of memories of 
great deeds and joyous experiences, and seems 
to contain the elements of a lasting popu¬ 
larity. Edmund W. Gosse. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Narcissus : a Tale of Early Christian 
Times. By the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
(S. P. C. K.) 

Sister. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mary E. Gellie. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 

Love and Law. By Carl Max. (Remington 
& Co.) 

Sir John. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” 
3 vols. (Hurst k Blackett.) 

The best comment on Narcissus is its title- 
page, which describes it as a “ Tale of Early 
Christian Times,” and its Preface, where we 
learn that “ most of the arguments and dis¬ 
cussions are taken from ancient sources. The 
arguments used in chapter viii. are chiefly 
derived from the Octavius of Minutius Felix ; 
those in chapter xiii. from the treatise of 
Athenagoras on the Resurrection; chapter 
xvi. from Justin’s First Apology,” and so on. 
These patristic gems are arranged in a setting 
of flowery descriptions of Italian scenery and 
selections from the still-life of Bekker’s Oallus, 
but can scarcely be said to be connected by 
any sort of plot or story. The work, though 
earnestly and carefully done, if intended for 
instruction, seems useless, or even pernicious, 
while we can hardly suppose that it was 
seriously meant only to amuse. 

Sister is a by no means ill-meant effort, and 
shows a good deal of misdirected cleverness. 
The author has unfortunately tried to copy 
two bad models at the same time—the 
garrison-flirtation novel and monster-of-self- 
sacrifice old-maid story. Hence Sister Jane 
drives away her lover in order to devote 
herself to bringing out her three sisters, in 
which she has very poor luck indeed—Sophy 
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sinking under a disappointment, Josephine 
marrying an old man, and Sarah (a mere 
chit in pinaforee) kidnapping Jane’s elderly 
lover just when she had decided to receive 
him back. Much space is taken up by a 
tedious and quite irrelevant election, where 
we are not only treated to various states of 
the poll, but even to a full tabular analysis of 
the plumpers and split votes. 

Stephen the Schoolmaster should hardly 
have been styled a Story without a Plot, 
because it has a plot, and its plot is the worst 
thing about it. Not only does the squire’s 
daughter, on her first visit to town, enter by 
chance the very shop kept by her lover’s 
mother, but this lover has an Indian uncle, 
carefully copied from Charles Surface’s “little 
Jew,” who cunningly develops one of those 
clumsy surprises peculiar to Indian uncles 
who arrive in Englaud early in the third 
volume. In other respects the book is very 
good reading. Seldom is so much plain sense 
and good feeling brought to bear upon a 
subject so treacherous as that of a clever 
young man’s struggles against social disabili¬ 
ties. The sketches of village school-life are 
evidently studied from faots, and are there¬ 
fore not without interest. 

Love and Law consists of two short stories 
in that delicate suppressed and even morbid 
tone which has grown up in our age of blue- 
greens, green-blues, and nuances generally. 
The second, though certainly it carries us into 
the grisly den of the Law —a solicitor’s office 
which a simple little sister visits secretly to 
buy a brief as a birthday surprise for her brief¬ 
less brother—contains far more real Zone than 
the first tale, which is but one of those hope¬ 
lessly and purposely enigmatical flirtations 
where both youth and maid behave with alter¬ 
nate warmth and insolence—always at the 
wrong moments, thus keeping the reader in 
gaping wonder at just nothingat all. This dark 
device of suggestivenees—as we suppose it is 
called—is effective enough until it is found 
out; bewildered by the mysterious patter of the 
characters, their ambiguous blushings, flush¬ 
ings, and frowns, and by the crabbed com¬ 
mentary of the author, the reader will too often 
blame his own gross vision which is powerless 
to fathom the aesthetic abyss, and, like those 
who have been hoaxed in a penny booth, will 
either hold his peace or recommend his friends 
on no account to miss the new raree-show. 
Nevertheless, Love and Zoic has many beauti¬ 
ful pages, and is a pretty specimen of an 
ephemeral order. 

Sir John is a good novel with a bad name. 
Besides, the only Sir John in the hook is a less 
than secondary character, who is only faintly 
indicated as the usual heavy uncle of abnormal 
testamentary habits. Though not, of course, 
of the very highest order, this novel is of uni¬ 
form excellence throughout, the utmost limit 
of interest being reached with the smallest 
sacrifice of less popular qualities. In construc¬ 
tion it is more than satisfactory, especially in 
that even and facile flow of incident which 
enchains without unduly taxing the attention. 
The central idea—that of a good girl, at first 
dazzled by a clerical coxcomb, at length learn¬ 
ing to appreciate an older and worthier man—is 
an old-fashioned one well worked by Miss 
^usten, but }iere there is a distinct advance. 


The girl was at first quite right, and it is only 
when her influence has refined and softened the 
worldly politician that he becomes worthy of 
the reader’s or her esteem. This change is 
very finely and delicately indicated by a 
treatment which we believe to be original. 
Indeed, the hero and heroine are—as they 
should be—by far the best characters in the 
book, and next to them comes an almost 
inimitable Scotch old maid. Much of the 
scene is laid in a Scotch border-town among 
characters of rare homeliness and quaintness. 
The English scenes are more artificial, but 
never stagey or improbable, and the only 
villain is a self-seeking but by no means odious 
young lady. We may as well add that the 
usual little moralisings by the way are here— 
wonderful to relate!—excellent reading, always 
to the point, not very profound, perhaps, but 
wise in the best sense of women’s wisdom, and 
warm with the gracious friendliness which 
persuades without offence. We can only say 
that we skipped none of them ourselves, and 
perhaps after that we need add nothing to 
our cordial recommendation of this excellent 
novel. E. Puroell. 


RECENT ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

Essays in Finance. ByBobert Giffen. (George 
Bell and Sons.) Several of Mr. Gifien’s essays 
are highly valuable and instructive, and the 
volume merits longer notice than we can give 
to it. When the author speaks of having 
“ endeavoured in most of the essays to go back 
to first principles,” we are not quite sure of his 
meaning, but for our own part we regard the 
essays rather as contributions to the discovery 
of new, than as “ applications ”—to employ a 
much-abused phrase—of old, eoonomie prin¬ 
ciples. The first essay, on the Cost of the Franco- 
German War, throws much light on the nature 
and extent of the indirect cost of modern war¬ 
fare over and above the direot expense of 
armaments and military operations. The sub¬ 
ject is a complex and intricate one, and we 
shall not attempt to condense the results of 
Mr. Giffen’s investigation. But we may exem¬ 
plify its nature by a question which he does not 
directly raise. A German or Frenchman who 
was earning £10 a-day, or £3,000 a-year, is 
forced to fight in the ranks of the army at a 
cost to the country of, say, £30 a-year. Does 
this soldier cost only £30 a-year, or £3,030? 
If his place can be adequately filled at home 
without desertion of other productive work, the 
soldier himself is put on short commons, but 
the nation loses, at most, only the £30 a-year 
which he oosts. It is, however, impossible that 
the place of a great number of skilled men of 
business can be adequately filled, and produc¬ 
tion must fall off to a great extent. But 
suppose the men taken for the war had pre¬ 
viously spent the whole of their earnings on 
good living and personal luxuries, they would 
undergo privation during the war, but the 
nation might lose nothing on the whole by their 
absence beyond their cost in the army. Even 
the most selfish and luxurious men, however, 
cannot avoid sharing their income directly or 
indirectly with others, so that in all oases a levy 
of men earning large incomes, as distinguished 
from such as fundholders and recipients of rent, 
must involve a heavy indirect cost to the rest of 
the nation. And we inoline to think that both 
France and Germany lost more by the with¬ 
drawal and destruction of skilled labour than 
Mr. Giffen’s estimate allows for. With the 
essay on the Liquidations of 1873-76 should be 
read the one on Foreign Competition. The 
comparison instituted between the importance 
of the home and that of the foreign trade of 


the United Kingdom is especially useful and 
encouraging. We cannot discuss the theoiy of 
decennial oydes in trade to which Mr. Giffen 
adheres, or we might adduoe conclusive argu¬ 
ments against it out of his present volume. The 
essay on the Excess of Imports, we may add, 
leaves unexplained the abnormal exoess in the 
last two years. In the essay on Beoent 
Accumulations of Capital, land is capitalised 
at thirty years’ purchase and farmers’ profit 
at ten. This estimate looks rather exces¬ 
sive at present, especially in reference to 
rent, but the subject is one on which it is 
vain to conjecture how matters will stand ten 
or twenfy years hence. The least satisfactory 
disquisition in the volume is, in our judgment, 
that on the Depreciation of Gold since 1848. 
Important articles entering largely into general 
expenditure, and going far to determine the 
purchasing power of pecuniary inoomes, such 
as milk, butter, service, house and lodging 
rent, horses, and many articles of whioh the 
retail price has risen greatly, though the rise 
in the wholesale price may be slight, are 
left out of aocount. No notioe is taken of the 
rise of prices in the more distant parte of the 
United Kingdom, into which steam has brought 
something like London prioes of food and 
labour. The present writer believes that he has 
elsewhere demonstrated the error of the pro¬ 
position, which Mr. Giffen adopts from Mr. 
Cairaes, that England is the country in which 
the chief effects of the new gold mines in pro¬ 
ducing depreciation were to be looked for. 
Whoever has travelled on the Continent before 
and since 1854 must know something of the 
revolution whioh has taken place there in the 
scale of prioes and the cost of living. It was 
not the new gold alone, however, whioh raised 
prices in the period under consideration, but 
also the increased rapidity of the circulation of 
money and the concurrent development of 
credit. In the last essay in the volume, Mr. 
Giffen appears to us, in treating the recent fall 
of prioes, to ascribe too little weight to the 
present diminished activity of money and 
credit and too much to the slight diminution 
in the quantity of gold in the world. Here 
again he omits all notioe of several important 
items of expenditure, a consideration of whioh 
by no means leads to the conclusion that “ we 
seem to have been getting back in one year of 
depression to the average prioes of the period 
just before the Australian and Californian gold 
discoveries began to tell on the markets of the 
world.” These points of difference with the 
author are far from leading us to regard his 
essays otherwise than as a solid and important 
contribution to eoonomie literature. 


Foreign Work and English Wages. Considered 
with Reference to the Depression of Trade. By 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. (Longmans.) This 
volume, though mainly a compilation from other 
publications, is useful as a collection of eoonomie 
and statistical facts, which do not always 
support its author’s doctrines. Some of them, 
for mstanoe, are irreconcilable with a principle 
which Mr. Brassey represents his father as 
having “ discovered ”—namely, “ that the ooet 
of work, as distinguished from the daily wage 
of the labourer, is approximately the same in all 
countries.” Muoh of the international trade at 
present carried on in the world could have no 
existence were this proposition true, since foreign 
commerce is based mainly on the different cost of 
production of commodities in different countries, 
a difference sometimes arising from different 
aptitudes of soil and olimate, but often from 
difference in the cost of labour, taking its 
efficiency into account. Whatever lengths 
economists may have gone in contending for an 
equality in the returns to equal oapitals in the 
same oountry, none of any note have pushed the 
doctrine so ffo qs ipaintqiq that it holds goo^ 
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over the whole world. We find Hr. Brassey 
himself, indeed, affirming (p. 150) that com¬ 
modities in the production of which labour is a 
principal factor mast be cheaper in England 
than m the United States. And comparing 
the cost of carpenters’ work in England ana 
Holland, he says that the labour of four 
Englishmen would be equal to that of five 
Dutchmen, but ‘at the London rate of wages 
English work would be about forty-six per 
cent, dearer than Dutch. Again (p. 177) he 
oites evidence respecting factory work from 
which it appears that a relatively low rate 
of wages in France and Germany does not 
counterbalance, as regards cost, the steadi¬ 
ness and quickness of work in England. 
On the other hand, there are kinds of work in 
which taste is of more importance than vigour 
or promptitude, and in which French labour is 
considerably cheaper than English; in some 
cases, indeed, no payment would get such work 
in England as is done in France. Mr. Brassey 
the elder appears to have generalised hastily 
from his experience as a railway contractor. 
And that he was liable to error in his calcula¬ 
tions, even in his own special department, 
appears from a statement in the present volume 
(p. 301). The element of truth in Mr. Brassey’s 
proposition seems to be simply that the cost of 
labour does not depend on the rate of wages per 
diem, which was pointed out long ago by both 
Mr. Senior and Mr. Mill; and again, that a high 
rate of wages tends to efficiency, a low rate to 
inefficiency; so that, contrary to Bicardian 
theory, efficient labour often is the effect, not 
the cause, of high wages. Mr. Brassey’s volume 
transgresses all recognised limits with respect 
to the quantity of quotation compared with the 
author’s own work. In citing Mr. Green’s 
History of the English People, we venture, too, 
to suggest that an author should take his quo¬ 
tations from the library edition of that brilliant 
work, which is free from various inaccuracies 
on account of which the small popular edition 
was acrimoniously criticised. From a passage 
in Mr. Brassey’s volume (p. 310) relative to the 
rate of wages in England a hundred years after 
the Black Death, a reader might perhaps 
imagine that Mr. Green represents Piers Plow- 
man as written by Langland a century after the 
Black Death, and nearly as long after the reign 
of Edward HI. The visitations of the Black 
Death took place in 1348-49, 1362, 1369, and 
1375-76; Edward HI. died in 1377, and 
in 1377 the “ B ” text of Piers Plowman 
was written. No such passage as Mr. 
Brassey quotes is to be found in the library 
edition (vol. i., p. 472) of Mr. Green’s History. 
Mr. Brassey speaks in his Preface of having 
“under consideration the expediency of re¬ 
tiring from Parliament with the view of de¬ 
voting undivided attention to the elucidation 
of industrial problems.” As a member of 
Parliament Mr. Brassey can do work which few 
economists can do; in the field of economic 
literature and philosophy not a few economists 
can do muoh better work than Mr. Brassey. 
One has only to compare his volume with Mr. 
Giffen’s to see that it seems undesirable that he 
should desert what some regard as a higher 
sphere, and in which he can do good service, 
for one in whioh he can easily be surpassed. 

Protection and Bad Times. By George Baden- 
Powell. (Triibner and Co.) The author of this 
volume inclines to the opinion that “ political 
economy has not advanced far since the days 
of Aristotle,” as though Adam Smith, Malthus, 
and J. 8. Mill had done little or nothing for 
its advancement. Mr. Bonamy Price seems to 
be the only economist who has achieved any¬ 
thing in that direction in Mr. Baden-Powell’s 
estimation. 

“The political economist,” he says, “is called in 
to advise the statesman or the merchant. Not in¬ 
frequently his advice is couched in phraseology and 


theory which can but appear pedantio and incom¬ 
prehensibly scientific to the uninitiated. Prof. 
Bonamy Prioe is the one political economist who 
bravely advocates a more modem procedure. Most 
rightly he insists upon what the world will with 
far more confidence come to trust in as common- 
sense treatment.” 

It is puzzling after this to find Mr. Baden- 
Powell describing his own method as follows:— 

“Psychology, biology, sociology, natural philosophy, 
each and all must be laid under contribution if 
we are to come by a practical explanation of the 
actual It will he on these lines that the considera¬ 
tion of protection will be proceeded with. . . . 

We seek that architectonio survey, that complete 
vipois vovofus, which is the end mid purpose of all 
right discussion.” 

This surely is not after the method or style of 
Mr. Bonamy Prioe. Nevertheless, Mr. Baden- 
Powell’s work, though neither so plain nor so 
free from pedantry as might be desired, is not 
without value in reference to its special object 
—“ the political economy of English colonisa¬ 
tion.” Of essays, articles, speeches, and 
lectures on protection and commercial depres¬ 
sion the world is weary. The patience of the 
public, if not the subjects, should be regarded 
as exhausted. Accordingly, the title of Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s volume is not well chosen to 
indicate the topios on which he really has 
something fresh to say. He speaks of Australia 
from personal knowledge, and his discussion 
of the economic results of different modes of dis¬ 
tributing land in a new country is instructive. 

Wealthy and Wise. A Lecture introductory 
to the Study of Political Economy. By Joseph 
HiamLevy. (P. 8. King.) “ Political Economy,” 
says Mr. Levy, “ has no doubt a future of end¬ 
less development before it, but I hesitate not to 
say its progress will be upon the lines laid 
down by Mali and Cairnee.” This unhesitating 
prediction does not determine so dearly as 
Mr. Levy supposes the future of political 
economy. Mr. Mill laid down different 
lines at different periods. In his youth he 
followed the narrow, a priori road of Bioardo; 
in maturer years he sought to widen the 
province and to improve the method of economic 
investigation. The definition he has given of 
political economy in the first page of his 
Principles raises numerous problems insoluble 
by the old method of deduction from assumption 
and hypothesis. But the lines on which 
political economy is to continue to move, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Levy, are those really, not of Mill, 
but of Bicardo, who, he says, using a phrase of 
Mr. Mill’s, “ put a backbone into the science.” 
Mr. Mill did indeed say that political economy 
must have a backbone; but you cannot make a 
backbone of a ramrod, though you may make a 
figure of straw seem to stand upright by means 
of one. Mr. Levy authoritatively pronounces 
that “ Bicardo’s work is indestructible. The 
friction of hostile criticisms such as those of 
Say and Blanqui, and their repetition by Mr. 
Oliffe Leslie, has but burnished it and brought 
it out in splendour.” We must venture to 
decline to regard the work of an economist 
as indestructible simply beoause Mr. Levy 
would have it so. In a time of anarohy men 
who cannot become kings sometimes try to be 
king-makers, and to crown their own favourite; 
and in times of doubt and disoord in philosophy, 
as in religion, there is generally someone ready 
with his molten calf, crying, "These be thy 
gods, O Israel.” The question is not whether 
criticisms lately directed against Bicardo’s 
doctrines and method are new, but whether they 
are true. But it is a well-known sign that 
an old system is losing ground when the 
novelty of an adverse one is disputed, though 
those who dispute it sometimes show that- 
they are imperfectly acquainted with both 
systems. No “ hostile” criticism of Bicardo is 


to be found in the works of Say, but only i 
warning against excessive confidence in abstwo- 
turns and hasty generalisation. The present 
writer, who, according to Mr. Levy, repeats 
Say and Blanqui, has been called in another 
quarter a disciple of Auguste Comte (surely not 
to be classed with either Blanqui or Say), tnd, 
in a third, a follower of German economists 
who are not so much as acquainted with Comte’s 
works, and have nothing in common with him 
save a respect for history as the so nice from 
which the laws of every branch of social 
philosophy must be drawn. Whatever Mr. 
Levy’s attainments may be in other depart¬ 
ments of knowledge and philosophy, they do 
not seem such as to entitle him to predict the 
future of political economy. 

Silver and Gold. By Henry H. Gibbs. 
(Effingham Wilson.) It is a courageous and 
honourable proceeding on the part of the late 
Governor of the Bank of England to avow his 
adhesion to the proposal for a universal bi¬ 
metallic currency. A complete defenoe of the 
policy of maintaining a single gold standard 
in England may, we believe, be made; but the 
opposition to a double standard has prooeeded 
quite as muoh from superstition and prejudice 
as from reason, and its weapons have often 
been rude contumely and invective of the same 
sort that has made so many bitter enemies to 
free-trade and to England in the world. Among 
the advocates of a double currency on the 
Continent have been many eminent economists. 
Yet an Englishman might almost as well avow 
himself a protectionist as a bimetallist. While 
respecting, for our own part, the ability and the 
honesty which Mr. Gibbs displays in his argu¬ 
ment, we are unable to ooncur either in some 
of his premisses or in his conclusion. 

“Consent,” he says, “will invest anything whst- 
ever with the dignity of money. National consent 
makes an inconvertible carrenoy serve as money 
within the borders of a nation, and internationsl 
consent could make it serve outside those borders. 
. . . Money is not a commodity, bat a measure 
of commodities. That money itself is not a com- 
modity is dearly seen if yon oonsider a forced and 
valueless currenoy. The money of such a currency 
may be made of paper, of leather, of any value¬ 
less snbstanoe.” 

National consent can certainly give to any¬ 
thing the “dignity” of money, but oannot 
determine its value as such, which is the real 
point in the controversy. An Act of Parliament 
may make gold, silver, and copper all three legal 
tender to any amount, but the value of the 
sovereign, shilling, and penny would not be 
determined by that Money is more than a 
commodity, because no other commodity 
possesses universal exchangeability; hat it is 
none the less itself a commodity. A convertible 
bank-note is only the representative of a com¬ 
modity, it is true; but an inconvertible note, 
issued by authority of the State as legal tender, 
is itself a commodity, with the qualities of utility, 
exchangeability, and limitation of supply, which 
give all commodities their value. Were the 
mints of the world open to both silver and gold, 
as Mr. Gibbs proposes, and an arbitrary relative 
value put on them as coin—say 1 oz. gold = 15) 
silver—it is certain that, whenever it became 
as easy to get twenty ounces of silver from the 
mines or the hoards of the world as one ounce 
of gold, only silver would be brought to the 
mints or used in large payments, and the result 
would be, not “silver and gold,” but silver 
alone. T. E. C. Leslie. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wb understand that Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., well known for hie able lectures on 
Muhammad and Muhammadanism and Carthage 
and the Carthaginians, is about to write the Life 
of Lord Lawrence. His acquaintance in late 
years with the deceased nobleman, and the 
regard which he entertained for the great 
powers and honesty of purpose of the India- 
reared Yioeroy, will afford sufficient guarantee 
for sympathetic treatment of his subject, while 
the biographer’s literary merits and diligence of 
research have been already placed beyond 
question. 

Mb. Arthur Arnold has a work in the 
press dealing with proposed reforms in the laws 
relating to land in Great Britain and Ireland. 
He work will be entitled Free Land. 

A correspondent of the “Notes and 
Queries ” columns of the Manchester City News 
states that there exists in that city a more 
interesting and unique collection of relics of 
the poet Burns than is gathered together any¬ 
where else. There lies in a garret of the house 
of a gentleman residing in Chester Boad nearly 
the whole of the original furniture of the “ auld 
clay biggin” where the bard was born on 
January 23, 1769. The owner, in addition to 
the abundant evidence of the genuineness of 
the relics, possesses four volumes of autographs 
of visitors to the oottage collected during a 
long series of years, inoluding those of many 
distinguished persons in all ranks. There also 
exists in the possession of another family in 
Manchester a rude original portrait of the poet 
painted on canvas in oil by an unknown artist. 
The background is a view of Ellisland. The 
picture has been bedaubed with varnish, but 
could doubtless be well restored. It has never 
been engraved. It has been in the hands of the 
present owners and their ancestors at all events 
from the beginning of this century. 

The publication of the works of Mr, Edward 
Newman, the author of numerous books on 
Ferns and allied subjects, as well as other 
scientific brochures, has just been transferred 
from Mr. Van Yoorst to Messrs. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Allen, who will rapidly bring 
out new editions (without alterations) of all the 
various books. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen also publish next week the first volume 
of their promised series of Industrial Oeography 
Primers, containing England and Wales, edited 
by J. Phillips Bevad, F.G.S. 

The Ladies' Treasury for January will contain 
the opening ohapters of a new serial tale by 
M. J. Bertal, entitled “ In his Power.” 

To our notice last week of Mr. Ward’s forth¬ 
coming English Poets we should have added that 
Daniel, Drayton, and Warner have been assigned 
to Mr. Saintsbury; and George Herbert, 
Crashaw, Vaughan, and Sandys to Mr. G. A. 
Simcox. In vol. iv., Coleridge is undertaken by 
Mr. Pater, and Wordsworth by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 

The Theatre magazine has been sold by its 
original proprietors to Mr. Clement Scott, by 
whom it will henceforth be edited. Mr. 
Frederick Hawkins, the present editor, will 
not, however, entirely sever his connexion 
with it. 

The effect of Mr. Bond’s boon of the electric 
light to readers in the British Museum is seen 
in the crowded state of the reading-room this 
winter, especially on Saturday afternoons. Last 
Saturday, although two fresh long tables and 
twenty fresh chairs had been supplied, some fifty 
readers were seatless, and had to work at the 
catalogue desks or read where they could. To 
those students who, like the writer—a reader 
pf thirty years’ standing—can only get to the 


Museum late, Mr. Bond’s gift of opportunity 
for three hours’ more daily work is one that 
calls for great thankfulness; and although the 
need for giving in tickets before half-past three 
—the bookcases inside not being lighted—seems 
at first to diminish the value of the gift, yet it 
does not practically, as the attendants will 
always take a ticket late on Monday, say, for a 
book wanted on Tuesday afternoon. 

Prof. Hermann Sdchier, of Halle, is 
editing a series of Early-Norman Literature and 
Language of considerable interest. His second 
number consists of twenty-seven versions of the 
story of the little Jew boy who was flung into a 
furnace for eating the Christian sacramental 
wafer, and then found unhurt in the midst of 
the flames, from being wrapped in the Virgin 
Mary’s robe. The Norman-French texts have 
elaborate collations, and all the texts a valuable 
introduction. 

Miss Eleanor Marx promises the New 
Shakspere Society a paper on “ How Shakspere 
became Popular in Germany,” to show how 
muoh more influence the early actors, especially 
Schroder, had on the people than is generally 
allowed in England. It is Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry, more than Prof. Dowden and the 
critics, that popularise Shakspere now. The 
Bev. Mr. Kirkman will also give the sooiety a 
paper on the Suioides in Shakspere. 

The Dizionario Biografico degli Scrittori Con « 
temporanei, which Prof. A. de Gubernatis is 
editing, and the first volume ofwhioh (A-HOU) 
has just appeared (Florence: Successori Le Mon- 
nier), cannot fail to be of great value to publicists 
and to all interested in contemporary literature. 
The biographies of Italian scholars and writers 
will be more especially welcome, as these have 
been hitherto but very imperfectly represented 
in previous Dictionaries of the kind.' The book 
not only gives full details of the lives and works of 
contemporary authors, with intelligent criticisms, 
but also enables the reader in many cases, by 
means of recognisable woodcuts, to make their 
personal acquaintance. It will undoubtedly 
take its place among our most useful and often- 
consulted books of reference. 


The death is announced of Miss Stanley, 
daughter of Bishop Stanley, of Norwioh, author 
of a tract on Flower Missions and of a short 
tale entitled True to Life; of Herr Escher, 
Director of the Swiss Federal Mint, and author 
of an unfinished work on Swiss Numismatics; 
and of the Bight Hon. J. A. Boebuck, M.P., 
author of Pamphlets for the People, A Plan for 
the Government of our English Colonist, A 
History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, &c. 


We have received from the Bazaar and 
Country office (170 Strand) a series of cheap, 
unpretending, and useful treatises on subjects 
ranging from Dunks and Geese to British 
Numismatics. “Greenhouse Management for 
Amateurs ” is dealt with by W. J. May : 
“ Hardy Fruit,” by D. F. Fish; “Ducks and 
Geese,” by various breeders; “British Dogs,” 
by Hugh Dalziel (Corsincon); “Minor Fire¬ 
works, by W. H. Browne; “Practical Dress¬ 
making,” by B. Munroe; and in The Practical 
Fisherman we have a series of articles on the 
natural history, legendary lore, and capture of 
British fresh-water fish. The volume on Eng¬ 
lish. Scotch, and Irish Coins will take its place 
worthily beside the excellent little manual of 
English Pottery and Porcelain with which we 
have long been familiar. All these volumes 
are copiously illustrated, and the type, though 
small, is fairly clear. 


The “Ladin” weekly paper which is pub¬ 
lished at Pontresina, L' Engiadinais, has con¬ 
tained during the last few months a series of 
articles upon the Ladin popular songs. Presi¬ 
dent F. Biveroni. is now contributing to the 
same journal an historical treatise in the 
Upper Engadine idiom—“ Notizas istoricas sur 
1' Organisazine drettiiriela dell’ Engiadin’ ota e 
sias Belazians cun il pajais Grischun e la 
Svizzera ”(“ Historical Notices upon the Juridical 
Organisation of the Upper Engadine and upon 
the Belations of the Latter with the Countries of 
Graubunden and Switzerland”). Herr Biveroni 
has already enriched the comparatively small 
store of modern “ Romanisoh” literature with 
a number of original historical and literary 
studies. 


The Journal of Education announces, among 
the papers to be read at the annual Conference 
of Headmasters to be held at Eton College on 
December 19 and 20, “ The Teaching of Modem 
Languages,” by Mr. Eve, and “ Entrance 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge,” by 
Mr. Bell. 


Kosstjth, now in his seventy-seventh year, 
intends to publish his Memoirs, and has issued 
an invitation for subscriptions. 

The Italian ex-Minister, Signor Bonghi, has 
been employing his enforced leisure by trans¬ 
lating the entire works of Plato into Italian. 


The last meeting of the Kisfaludy Society 
(Wednesday, November 26) was signalised by 
the reading, amid the enthusiastic applause of 
the crowded audience, of an episodo out of the 
new poem of the veteran Aranv. It is entitled 
Toldi Szerelme (“ Toldi’s Love ”), and forms, in 
some sort, a connecting link between Toldi, 
written and published in 1347, and Toldi Esteje 
(“The Evening of Toldi”), describing the old 
age of the hero. This was seen in the MS. by 
the poet Petofi in 1849, but not published till 
several years after. The third or middle portion 
of the trilogy was commenced at the sugges¬ 
tion of Petofi, but, owing to various causes 
explained in the Preface, not completed till a 
year ago, and only now given to the public. 
We hope soon to notice the poem more at 
length. 

M. Michel Chevalier, the distinguished 
political economist, died at his country-house 
near Lodove on the 28th ult., at the age of 
seventy-four. In addition to numerous works 
on his special subject, he was the author of 
Lettres sur VAmirique du Nord (1836), Histoire 
et Description des Voies de Communication aux 
Etats-Unis (1840), L'Isthme de Panama (1844), 
an Introduction aux Rapports du Jury inter¬ 
national in connexion yyith the ynivergal 
Exhibition of 1867, Ac. 

D 


M. Gaohard has just published the fifth 
volume of his Correspondance de Philippe II. sur 
les Affaires des Pays-Bas (Brussels: Muquardt), 
which oovers the period from the arrival of Don 
John of Austria in the Netherlands to his 
journey to Nemours and rupture with the 
States—that is, from November 3, 1576, to 
July 14, 1577. The volume contains 224 letters, 
besides three appendioes, the first giving the 
correspondence of Don John with the Council 
of State; the second, the negotiations with the 
States-General before the arrival of Don John; 
and the third, a variety of miscellaneous pieces 
concerning Don John’s government, among 
which is “his diplomatic correspondence with 
Elizabeth of England, of a formal and compli¬ 
mentary character. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. send us the 
last, and by no means the least desirable, of the 
long series of birthday-books in their Keble 
Autograph Birthday Book, with floral illustra¬ 
tions by E. L. M. There are doubtless very 
many for whom this selection from the works 
of the author of The Christian Tear will possess 
a greator charm than any of its predecessors, 
ana, regarded simply as a book, it is superior to 
most of them in attractiveness. Messrs. Bout- 
ledge, likewise, have had a happy inspiration 
in their Wedding -day^Book, hy C. A. M< 
gitized by VjOUv LV- 
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Burdett, which is sure of an enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion from the ladies at all events. 

Messes. R. Bentley and Son have in the 
press a description of a lady’s visit to the less- 
known portions of the Great Dominion, giving 
sketches of social life, sporting and agricultural 
prospects, and travelling facilities in thoso com¬ 
paratively unknown regions. It will be is med 
immediately under the title of A Trip to Mani¬ 
toba, and is dedicated to Lady Duffenn. 

We have received A Personal Narrative of 
Events from, 1799 to 1815, by the late Vice- 
Admiral W. Stanhope Lovell, R.N., second 
edition (Allen); Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever, 
by E. H. Bickerstith, twelfth edition (Riving- 
tons); Hydro-Incubation in Theory and Practice, 
by T. Christy, fourth edition (Christy); Am¬ 
bition’s Dream, new and revised edition (Griffith 
andFarran); Elements of the Differential Calculus, 
by W. E. Byerly (Boston, U.S.: Ginn and 
Heath); The Elementary Geometry of Conics, 
by C. Taylor, third edition (Bell); Agricultural 
Distress and the Royal Commission (Stanford); 
and Within the Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant, new 
edition (Smith, Elder and Co.). 


NOTES OF TBAVEL. 

The Deoember number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography contains Lord Northbrook’s 
address at the opening of the session of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the chief interest 
in which centres in the extracts from letters and 
reports received from Mr. Thomson, Mr. Keith 
Johnston’s successor in the command of the 
East African expedition. Prof. P. J. Veth’s 
account of the Dutch expedition to Central 
Sumatra is too full of personal details to be 
generally interesting; indeed, it leaves on the 
reader’s mind the impression that it has been 
compiled mainly for the honour and glory of 
the Veth family. Mr. H. 0. Forbes furnishes 
some notes on the Cocos or Keeling Islands—a 
solitary coral group in the Indian Ocean—which 
are interesting as exhibiting the changes 
in the atoll since Mr. Darwin’s visit more 
than forty years ago. A map is given 
on which these changes are laid down. 
After this paper we have some remarks on the 
boundary line of Chili and Bolivia, which, as 
they are illustrated by a map on a tolerably large 
scale, are opportunely published at the present 
juncture. The geographical notes are fairly 
numerous and mostly good. In one we have 
an incidental announcement that Mr. James 
Stewart, C.E., of Livingstonia, has been the first 
to cross the unexplored country between Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, and in another some 
details of the late Mr. F. Oates’ researches in 
Matabele-land. The account of the Henry 
Mountains in South Utah is also worthy of 
notioe. After the Notes we have the first instal¬ 
ment of Prof. Nordenskibld’s account of the 
Vega in her winter quarters, and under the head 
of Correspondence a letter on a remarkable 
avalanche of peat in the Falkland Islands. 

Me. G. Sutheeland Dodman, of Liverpool, 
has issued an elaborate prospectus of a tour 
round the world in 500 days, in the course of 
which numerous places of interest are to be 
visited. The route will take the party to the 
east and west coasts of North and South 
America, then to some of the groups of the 
Pacific, and to New Zealand and Australia. 
After that they will visit Japan, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manilla, Saigon, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, India, Egypt, Constantinople, and 
different places in the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Dodman has just published a volume entitled 
A Voyage Round the World, giving an account 
of the principal parts to be visited, with a brief 
description of the scenery, and accompanied by 
illustrations, maps, and a chart of the proposed 
route. It is to be hoped that the project may 


be more successful than those of the Socidtd des 
Voyages d’Etude autour du Monde. 

The London Missionary Society have received 
letters from their second expedition to Lake 
Tanganyika, announcing their arrival at 
Urambo, the capital of Mirambo’s kingdom, on 
August 30. They appear to have met with 
no especial difficulties on the road between 
Mpwapwa and that place, and the new route 
which they followed for a considerable portion 
of the distance evidently has advantages over 
that taken by former travellers. 

The Russian authorities are contemplating 
the publication of a geological map of the 
Caucasus and Transoaucasia, on the scale of 
1: 2,100,000, which is to give details as to the 
localities where naphtha, minerals, &c., are 
found. A large staff of geologists is employed 
in examining the country for this purpose. 

M. Febdinand de Lesseps is to embark at 
St. Nazaire to day for Panama in order that he 
may examine for himself the route proposed for 
the inter-oceanic ship-canal across the American 
isthmus. 

The Australian papers just reoeived report 
the arrival at Port Darwin of Mr. Alex. Forrest’s 
expedition, which has for some time been 
engaged in examining the unexplored regions 
of North-Western Australia. 

An account of M. J. Dupuis’ journey up the 
Red River (the Song-koi) of Tonquin in 1872-73, 
which has of late caused considerable discussion 
in some French periodicals, has been published 
(Paris : Challamel) as part of the Transactions 
of the Socidtd Indo-Chinoise. 

The Lyons Geographical Society propose to 
hold a geographical congress in 1881 for the 
discussion of subjects relating to Africa. 


MAGAZINES AND EEVIEWS. 

An exceptionally strong number of the 
Fortnightly Review opens with a passionate 
denunciation of “ Martial Law in Cabul ” by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. This is followed up 
by at least five other political articles, all 
signed by names of authority. At the end 
modestly comes a paper by Mr. Rhys Davids on 
“ Buddha's First Sermon ” which deserves to 
be closely studied. Readers of the same 
writer’s admirable contribution to the series 
of “Non-Christian Religious Systems” will 
already be familiar with the main features of 
this Buddhist “ Sermon on the Mount.” The 
novelty to which we wish to draw attention is 
the manner in which Mr. Rhys Davids, now 
writing with a free pen, seeks to illustrate 
certain problems of modern philosophy by the 
light of doctrines promulgated by the great 
Indian sage twenty-two centuries ago. With¬ 
out any tincture of Pali learning, and with but 
a superficial knowledge of the general system 
of Buddhism, it is possible to appreciate the 
significance of the views here suggested rather 
than discussed. It is a common statement that 
Buddhism is a religion without any god. But, 
according to Mr. Rhys Davids, this is only a 
portion of the truth. Buddhism is also destitute 
of any belief in a soul or in a future life. Its 
fundamental principles are to limit the duty of 
man to this world, and to exclude speculation 
upon things supernatural. From this point of 
view, it is easy to see how Buddhism may be 
used to throw light upon that phase of contem¬ 
porary thought whicn passes under the hard 
name of agnosticism. Again, under another 
aspect Buddhism may be presented as a protest 
of the individual against the cruel conditions 
of this life, thus affording some similarity 
(though wo venture to think not so close 
as Mr. Rhys Davids suggests) to the modern 
doctrine of pessimism. Just in so far as 
Buddhism is a life to h® lived father then a 


philosophy to be learned, would it necessarily 
give an affirmative answer to the question— 
“ Is life worth having ? ” If we understand it 
aright, Buddhism first adopts the pessimistic 
paradox, and then furnishes the solution: 
‘ * Wherever there are the conditions of individu¬ 
ality, there are the conditions of sorrow,” 
but “the noble eightfold path leads to the 
destruction of sorrow.” Apart from this 
criticism, we acknowledge warmly the import¬ 
ance and originality of this attempt to show 
how analogous the teaching of Buddha is to 
many of the undeveloped aspirations felt by the 
wisest and most earnest thinkers of to-day. 
Before parting from Mr. Rhys Davids we 
cannot refrain from commenting upon a few 
changes of translation which this article gives 
as compared with his popular exposition of 
Buddhism, already referred to. “ Right memory ” 
now becomes “intellectual activity,” and 
“right meditation and tranquillity ” “earnest 
thought”; while a word formerly rendered 
“ love of life on earth ” is now paraphrased as 
“ desire for a future life with a material body.” 
The first two changes may be merely modifica¬ 
tions of meaning, but the last has an important 
bearing upon one of Mr. Rhys Davids’ own 
positions. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. James Payn 
discourses with characteristic liveliness upon 
“ The Literary Calling and its Future.” From 
his point of view literature oonsists only of 
belles lettres, its highest virtue is esprit, and the 
author of the future will be a contributor of 
feuilletons to a daily newspaper. Political 
writing and historical research alike have no 
plaoe in his scheme. And in truth we are not 
sure that Mr. Payn is wrong, if judged by the 
criterion of pecuniary profit. The change is 
already taking place before our eyes. Maga¬ 
zines are superseding books, while daily and 
weekly journals are running a close race with 
magazines. How few of us collect libraries, 
like our fathers, and still more our grand¬ 
fathers, used to do! Mr. Payn complains that 
men educated at public schools and universities 
are not versatile enough to adapt themselves 
to supplying the popular demand. And here 
again we fancy that he is right. Granting 
equal abilities, a man ambitious of living by 
his pen will gain more by serving an appren¬ 
ticeship in the lowest walks of journalism than 
by taking a first class. We are willing to 
admit with Mr. Payn that the “literary 
calling” is paid as highly as most of the 
recognised professions. Whether literature 
divorced from learning will retain its tradi¬ 
tional rank is a question he is not concerned 
to answer. 

The double number of the Library Journal 
for September-October continues the Report of 
the proceedings at the Boston Conference, and 
offers an important contribution to the questions 
of Fiction in Libraries and the Reading of 
Children. There are no less than seven papers 
on these closely connected subjects. Mr. Foster 
and Mr. Metcalf urge the importance of co¬ 
operation between the school and the library. 
Mrs. Wells writes on the Responsibility of 
Parents in the selection of their children’s 
reading. Mr. C. F. Adams points out that 
attractive and suitably annotated educational 
catalogues might do much to supplant the taste 
for fiction. Miss Brooks writes on Sunday- 
school Libraries, and Miss Bean on the Evil of 
Unlimited Freedom in the Use of Juvenile 
Fiction. Mr. S. S. Green, the’ well-known 
librarian of Worcester (MassA treats of Sensa¬ 
tional Fiction in Fublio Libraries. Beside 
these papers, there are addresses on the same 
subject by the Rev. Jas. Freeman Olarke, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Prof. W. T. Atkinson, and 
Judge Mellen Chamberlain. Dr. Hagen con¬ 
tributes qn interesting bibliography of the 
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literature concerning Injuries to Books by 
Insects. Prof. Biley, of the TJ.8. Entomologioal 
Commission, also writes on the ravages of an 
inseot that Dr. Hagen had overlooked. This is 
an importation from Europe, but is called in 
Ameriea the “ Croton bug ” ( Blatta Germanica), 
and Prof. Biley writes of it that it " is so much 
worse than any of the others that all combined 
are not as mischievous.” Fortunately he can 
suggest an easy way of getting rid of the pest. 
Hie usual Notes and Notices complete the 
number. 

Ilf the current number of the Archivio Storico 
ltaliano Signor Leonij publishes some docu¬ 
ments on the relations between Pope John 
XXIII. and the city of Todi; they illustrate 
the independent spirit of the civic communities 
towards the Papacy. Signor Greppi publishes 
two private letters from Naples in 1785-87, illus¬ 
trating affairs in the reign of Ferdinand 1Y.; 
one of them was written by the Abbate Casti, 
author of Gli Animali Parlanti. Signor Friz- 
zoni has an article which deserves the attention 
of art critics in England on “ Italian Art in the 
National Gallery of London ; ” he criticises the 
various Italian pictures in the National Gallery, 
and remarks on the catalogue and what he 
oonoeives to be its errors. Thus he attributes 
the Madonna and the Tobit and the Angel, whioh 
are assigned to Antonio Pollaiuolo, to his 
brother Piero. The Fuller-Maitland Adoration 
cf the Magi he assigns to a fellow-scholar with 
Filippino Lippi in the school of Sandro Botti¬ 
celli, and identifies him with the painter of the 
Death of Lucretia in the Pitti Palace. The 
Archivio also contains the beginning of an 
article by Signor Cosoi on the new light thrown 
by documents recently published on controverted 
points in the history of Savonarola. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES FROM ITALY. 

During the summer months and throughout 
the greater part of the autumn, the work of 
excavation has been suspended in the province 
of Borne as well as in the other districts in 
which the malaria reigns, so that material for 
our archaeological notes has been lacking. 
Nevertheless, not a few researches have been 
earned on at the expense of the State during 
this period, especially in the north, where the 
excavations have been continued in the district 
of the ancient colony, Julia Concordia, in that 
of Yelleia, and in that of Adria. But this last 
district apart it cannot be said, so far as the 
others are concerned, that the works have yet 
been brought to a conclusion, and so I have 
thought it best to reserve any notice of these 
researches until we are in possession of a fuller 
knowledge of the results obtained. On this 
subject Signor Fiorelli is certain to have some¬ 
thing to say at one of the approaching meetings 
of the Beale Aocademia dei Lincei. An account 
by Prof. Bocchi of the excavations at Adria 
appeared in the September number of the 
Notizie degli Scavi (pp. 212-224, tav. iv.), in 
whioh mention is made of some further dis¬ 
coveries of wooden constructions found close to 
those which were brought to light at the end of 
last year, and of some more fragments of vases 
dug out of the foundations. 

A series of prehistoric explorations have also 
been made at the public cost at different points 
along the shores of the Lake of Garda, where a 
large number of relics have been found, under 
the superintendence of Signor de Stefani, who 
proposes to thoroughly explore all the primitive 
dwellings of the lake in the hope of enriching 
the Prehistoric and Ethnographical Museum of 
Borne. But, meanwhile, until an exhaustive 
catalogue of these discoveries appears, and until 
they have been described by Prof. Pigorini, I 
will content myself with recording the results 
of a few recent djs^veries which ere due to 
gccidppt. 


During the course of some works under the 
crypt of the ohuroh of S. Pier Maggiore in 
Bavenna, a small marble sarcophagus was ex¬ 
posed containing the remains of a skeleton,, 
together with a gold armlet richly set with 
arls and precious stones. The workmanship 
longs to a late period of art—that is to say, to 
the least important in the history of Bavenna. 
It is quite unknown to whom the tomb belonged; 
and it is far from improbable that further re¬ 
searches may throw some light on this point. 

Close to the town of Gastello in Umbria, the 
seat in old times of the Tifemates Tiberini, 
while an aqueduct was being repaired, the 
remains of an ancient building were brought 
to light, with a niche in a wall in which a statue 
must have stood. On the search being con¬ 
tinued, the remains of a fountain became 
apparent, dose by whioh lay a marble statuette 
representing a nymph in the act of pouring water 
from an amphora whioh she holds in her right 
hand, while with her left she holds the hem of 
her dress. A well-preserved inscription, setting 
forth that this work was undertaken at the 
expense of Luoius Vennius Sabinus for the 
public good, may possibly serve as a guide to 
students of topography. 

'While the works undertaken on occasion of the 
oentenary of St. Benedict were going on in the 
famous Abbey of Monteoassino, a wall built of 
huge stone blocks came to light, at the base of 
which was found, utilised among the materials of 
the fabric, a stone broken in two, and bearing a 
Latin inscription. The inscription, the letters 
of which belong to a good period, speaks of a 
temple raised to Jove, of a portico, and other 
buildings. This seemed at first to point to the 
conclusion that the remains of the temple must 
be sought in the very wall where this stone was 
found. But how could it possibly have happened 
that, in the oourse of repairs undertaken in 
Fagan times, a stone preserving in a most 
emphatic manner the memory of a sanctuary 
should have been put to so unworthy a use ? 
Nor does it seem to us that it is a question of 
any restoration at all, but of an entirely new 
wall built by Christians, who habitually 
and systematically defaoed Pagan monuments. 
The question remains whether the temple to 
whioh this stone refers was built on the summit 
of the hill—that is to say, on the Acropolis of 
Oasinum, where the wonderful remains of its 
ancient fortifications are still to be seen—or on 
the plain, close to the city. Against this latter 
hypothesis would militate the fact that there 
was no necessity to have recourse to the level 
ground for materials of construction, as these 
are found in the greatest abundance on the top 
of the hill. 

A telegram published in the Opinione of 
November 7 mentioned some antiquities dis¬ 
covered during the repair of the church of S. 
Giorgio Maggiore in Naples, where the discovery 
has been made of some architectural remains, a 
statue in marble, and a Latin inscription. From 
what appeared in this paper it would have 
seemed that we had here some fresh documents 
throwing light on the anoient site of Naples, to 
whioh subject Signor Fiorelli devoted much 
attention, and for the study of which he collected 
a quantity of materials during the latter part 
of the time that he was at the head of the Museo 
Nazionale. Dr. J. Beloch, too, author of the 
work on Campania in which the topography 
of ancient Naples is treated of, Campanien 
(Berlin : Calvary), part ii., has spoken on this 
subject at one of the meetings of the German 
Imperial Archaeological Institute. But in this 
case the facts have been muoh exaggerated. 
The Latin inscription is not classical, but 
formed part of a tomb which was raised in the 
sixteenth century to the memory of one of the 
noble family of Yulcano. The statue, whioh is 
the size of life, and represents a woman holding 
a cools by tfce wipgs, must be referred to the 


same period. The eminent men who compose 
the Historical Society of Naples will find in these 
discoveries fresh materials for the history of 
the noble families of the southern provinces. 

On the other hand, some stones dug up near 
the cathedral of Castellamare di Stabia belong 
to the classical age; here have been found, 
during the enlargement of the saoristy, a couple 
of tombs intact, and a mile-stone belonging to 
that branch of the Yiae Neapolitanae whioh 
ran from Stabiae to Sorrentum and the Templum 
Minervae. 

Along the same road, on the ground of a 
person named Cosentino in the municipality of 
Yico Equense, while a quarry was being dug, 
some sandstone tombs were brought to light 
full of bronze and painted vases, arms, 
and household utensils. Vessels containing 
fruit and vegetables were also found, and, it 
seems, an urn covered with an amianthine 
tissue. It would have been very desirable to 
preserve the furniture of one tomb at least in 
its integrity in order to place it in the Museo 
Nazionale of Naples in exactly the same state 
in which it was found. But we must abandon 
all hope of seeing this realised, as unfortunately 
the greater part of the objects seem to have 
been sold before the authorities could be put on 
the alert. 

I have just seen on his return from a Bcientifio 
tour in Apulia and Calabria Prof Lenormant, 
who spoke to me of the archaeological dis¬ 
coveries whioh are in progress at Taranto on 
the spot where the new town is building, out¬ 
side Porta di Leeie, and where one quarter of 
the ancient oity stood. Here fragments of 
pottery destined for architectural deooration 
have been found, belonging to a good period, 
and revealing the existence of a school of 
art not in the least devoted to a slavish imita¬ 
tion of the Greek terracottas. But with this 
subject, as with the others which have claimed 
his attention during this journey, we will leave 
Prof. Lenormant to deal with that learning and 
critical acumen which distinguish the articles 
from his pen that have appeared in the Gazette 
Archiologique. We can only trust that the 
Government will utilise the discoveries at 
Taranto for the construction of a plan of the 
ancient city, with which are associated most 
important historical events. The Topography 
of Athens, published by Prof. E. Curtius with 
the official help of the German Government, 
has shown the necessity of similar works for 
the other cities which played a great part in the 
history of antiquity, and the Italian Govern¬ 
ment cannot wish to slight Taranto, seeing that 
it has charged Profs. Cavallari .and Holm with 
the great task of preparing a topographical 
plan of ancient Syracuse. F. Barnabei. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUCER AT ALDGATE. 

King*. College, London: Deo. 1, 1879. 

In out dearth of information about Chaucer’s 
life the slightest new fact or observation is 
welcome, and so what is now pointed out for 
the first time, I believe, may bo worth notice. 
It relates to the length of his residence in 
Aldgate—that is, in the gate of Aldgate. 

It is well known that that dwelling-place 
was leased to the poet in May 1374. I find 
that the same premises were granted to one 
Richard Forster in October 1386. Thus the 
poet lived in the old Gate-house certainly 
not more than twelve years. That he lived 
there nearly, if not quite, all these twelve years 
is fairly certain, if we consider that a chief reason 
for the selection of such a locality must have been 
its neighbourhood to the scene of his daily 
business as Controller of the Customs, and that it 
was not till February 1385 that he was allowed 
to nominate a permanent deputy. When first 
appointed he waa ordered to write the rolls with 
his own hand, to be always on the spot, and 
erform his duties personally. This was in 
une 1374. We may safely conolude that his 
taking the Qate-houae in that same year and 
his leaving it some eleven or twelve years after¬ 
wards were both connected with that appoint¬ 
ment of his. For eleven years the rigorous 
terms of it necessitated his living near his office ; 
and then he was free to move, and move he 
soon did. 

Probably enough, his going into Parliament 
was already mooted in 1385. Certainly he was 
one of the knights of the shire for Kent in the 
Parliament that eat through October 1386. 
And if he had not left Aldgate in 1385, we 
might expect to find him leaving it when his 
parliamentary duties called for his frequent 
presence in Westmiuster. 

However this may be, in October 1386 “ the 
dwelling-house above the gate of Aldgate ” was 
granted by the Corporation to one Richard 
Forster, possibly identical with the “Richard 


Forrester ” who was one of Chaucer’s proxies 
when he went abroad for a time in May 1378. 

In that old tower of Aldgate, then, where the 
poet lived for some dozen years, with temporary 
absences, as when he was employed abroad on 
the royal service, most of the works of what 
may be called his Middle Period were in all 
probability written. It waa there he studied 
and wrote with the seal be describes in The 
House of Fame. There he oomposed his Life of 
St. Cecilia (afterwards used for the Second 
Nun’s Tale), his Btoriea of Griselda, of Con¬ 
stance, of the Christian hoy the Jews mur¬ 
dered (afterwards used, the first with additions, 
for the Clerk’s Tale, the Man of Law’a, and 
the Prioress’), PaXamon and Arcite (the first 
draught of what we know as the Knight’s Tale), 
his Troilus and Cressida, and his House of Fame, 
besides his translation of Boethius’ Consolation 
of Philosophy. 

The Book of the Duchess was written five 
years before he went there, when it appears 
from the poem that he was living, or staying, 
at Windsor. 

The Legend of Good Women was written after 
he had moved away, probably very shortly 
afterwards, likely enough in the spring or 
summer of 1386. Probably his moving brought 
him into a closer connexion with the Court, 
and the dedication of The Legend may be re¬ 
garded as a sign of this increased intimacy. 
Anyhow—and the remark may be of use 
towards settling the date of it—the house he 
mentions in The Legend can scarcely have been 
his tower in Aldgate (Aldineedition, v. 282):— 
“ When that the son oat of the south goa wests, 
And that this flower gon close and go to rests 
For darkness of the night, for which she dredde, 
Home to mine house full swiftly I me spedde, 

To go to rest and early for to rise. 

To see this flower spread, as I devise; 

And in a little arbonr that I have 
That benched was on turves fresh ygrave, 

I bad men shoulde me my couche make, 

For dainty of the newe summer’s sake, 

I bad them strawen flowers on my bed." 

I must express my gratitude to Dh Sharpe, the 
Records Clerk, for his valuable assistance in 
searching certain letter - books now in his 
keeping at the Guildhall'. For permission to 
inspect them I have to thank, and do so 
sinoerely, the Town Clerk. 

John W. Hales. 


MR. KING8MILL AND THE “ CHINA REVIEW.” 

Shanghai : Sept. 17, 1879. 

May I take some exception to a remark of 
your reviewer (Academy, August 2, 1879, p. 
85) on some criticisms which appeared in the 
China Review 1 Your reviewer states that 
Y. W. *X.’s criticism on my Shi-King “ is a 
timely and vigorous protest against the vagaries 
of that school of philologists which pronounces 
Chinese syllables to be but transcriptions of 
Sanskrit words, and the folk-lore of China a 
Chinese reproduction of Indian mythology.” 

Now, I may be permitted to say once for all 
that I have never made so astounding a state¬ 
ment as your reviewer puts into my mouth. 
What I have endeavoured to prove is that cer¬ 
tain words in Chinese were to be traced to 
Aryan roots at one time current in Central 
Asia, and that to the same source is to be re¬ 
ferred much of the cult and tradition of the 
Chinese. In other words, I have endeavoured 
to extend to Chinese the soienoes of compara¬ 
tive philology and comparative mythology. The 
comparison with Sanskrit and Greek followed 
as a matter of necessity. 

The time is, I trust, past for looking upon 
Chinese as a language per se, aud I have for 
many years been a diligent student of all 
matters relating to the early history of Eastern 
Asia, My concisions may bo incorrect, b<4 


they are at least founded on a wide generalisa¬ 
tion of foots. Thos. W. Kino8MILl. 

[A sufficient justification for the remarks to 
which Mr. Kingsmill takes exception will be 
found in the following quotations from his 
Notes Critical and ExegeticcU on the Shi-King, or 
Classic of Poetry of the Chinese. Speaking of 
the first ode in that work he says:—“ There is 
no doubt that the ode is older than the Chinese 
language as at present spoken ; and, according 
to the tradition noted lower down, must have 
been carried into China by the Chows on their 
immigration. As the nearest analogue to 
Central Asian speech ten centuries before Christ 
I have ventured on a Sanskrit transcription of 
the first verse i and it is curious to notice the 
arallelism between it and the Chinese, which 
have transliterated for the most part in 
Cantonese. I have at the end of the paper 
given the laws governing the interchange be¬ 
tween the sounds of the ancient and modern 
languages; and it is worthy of note how closely 
those rules are observed between the two 
versions. 

Chinise. Sanskrit. 

Kwan-kwan tsu-kin Kwanante cakun&h 

Tsai ho-chi chow Jalasya dale 

Yao-tiaoa shuk-nii Varishlil dakshlA 

Kiun-tsze hao-k’ao. Janikft grahyate. 

Every word in the first verse has thus its 
exact analogue.” A little farther on he says:— 
“ Following the example of the first verse, we 
may again transliterate in Sanskrit the second, 
with the exception of line 6, where the key 
seems lost.” So much on this point. In the same 
Notes Mr Kingsmill illustrates his views on the 
origin of Chinese folk-lore by the explanation he 
offers of the tradition of King Wan. Far from 
refuting our criticism, his own pen so fully 
confirms it that it is unnecessary for us to add 
another word. At p. 105 he says:—“ He (King 
Wan) was the son of Ki-lik, Glaukos, the 
Gleaming, and T’ai-yam, «.e., Saramfi, the 
Dawn, and his individual name was Ch’ang, 
Sfira, the Resplendent. T’ai-szo, his 
consort, according to the ordinary rules of 
phonetic change, would in the old language 
have been pronounoed Sar-as; and this takes 
us to one of the most widespread of the names 
of the Dawn from the root ear, to go or creep, 
and whieh we recognise in Saramft, Saranyft, 
Helfine, Ao.”] 


GRIFFITH ROBERTS’S “ ATHRAWAETH GRI8TNO- 
GAWL.” 

Taunton: Not.>9, 1879. 

Readers of the Academy who were interested 
by the announcement made by Prince Louis- 
Lucien Bonaparte that a copy of Griffith 
Roberts’s Athrawaeth Gristnogawl had escaped 
destruction will be pleased to learn that the 
Prince has very kindly and readily granted the 
Council of the Cymmrodorion Society permission 
to reprint the little work for their subscribers. 
And not only so. but the Prince, with charac¬ 
teristic generosity, undertook and has accom¬ 
plished the tedious task of making for the society 
an exact transcript of the book, page for page 
and line by line. 

It has already been announced that the 
Society proposes, in addition to other work, to 
issue from time to time “ reprints of rare and 
interesting works connected with the language, 
literature, or history of Wales.” Salosbury’s 
Dictionary has already been issued in facsimile. 
Through Prince Bonaparte’s kindness, Athra¬ 
waeth Qristrwgawl will be the next reprint. 

The publication of the Transactions for this 
year has been delayed through the loss sustained 
by the society in the death of the late editor, 
the Rev. Robert Jones. B.A. The volume is 
expected to be readyJn December, and will 
Contain &mong other matter a correct copy, 
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made by Prof. Bhys, of the “ Triads,” as given 
in the Bed Book of Hergest, and a paper on 
"The Celtio Languages in Relation to Other 
Aryan Tongues ” by the Bev. John Davies, M. A., 
Member of the Council of the Boyal Asiatic 
Sooiety. Thomas Powell 

(Editor of the Transactions). 


APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. Deo. 8* 5 p.m. London Institution: “The Origin 
and Influence of Mosio,” by the R«v. H. R. Haweis. 

8 p m. Society of Arts : “ The Chemistry of Bread 
and Bread-making,” III., by Prof. C Graham. 

8 80 p.m. Geographical: “A Visit to Nejd, Central 
Arabia,” by -Wilfrid 8. Blunt. 

Tvrbday, Dec. 9, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on 
“The Passenger Steamers of the Thames, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde.” 

8 p.m. Photographio. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ Communications 
on Australian Marriage Customs,” by the Bev. L. Fison 
and J. Forrest; “Savage and Civilised Warfare,” by 
J. A. Farrer; Exhibition of Sixty Specimens of Palaeo¬ 
lithic Implements, by Worthington G. Smith. 

Widnksdat, Dec. 10, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Art Vestiges 
in Afghanistan,” by William Simpson. 

8 p.m. Miorosoopieal: “ On a Part of the Life-cycle 
of Clathrocytti* aeruginosa” by Prof. P. M. Duncan; 
“ 8ome Remarks on the Apertometer,” by Prof. Abbe; 
“ ClaBaiflcatory Significance of Raphioes of Hydrangea,” 
by G. Gulliver; “ Simple Revolving Object-holder,” by 
Washington Teeedale. 

8 p.m. Graphic. 

8 p m. Telegraoh Engineers: Annual General Meet¬ 
ing; “On the Operations connected with the Laying of 
the New Marseilles-Algiers Cable,” by E. March Webb. 

Thu&bday, Deo. 11, 7 p.m. London Institution : “ The Art of 
Sketching from Nature,” by Walter Severn. 

8 p.m. Mathematical. 

8.80 p.m. Royal. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fxidav, Deo. 12, 8 p.m. Astronomical. 

8 p.m. Quekett. 

8 p.m. New 8hakspere Sooiety: “ On the Evidence 
that 8hakspere was, in Troilus and Cressida, re-writing 
an Old Play,” by J. W. Mills; “Are the Philoeophisings of 
Aohilles in Troilus and Cressida, III., iii. 75-111, and of 
Aufidius in Coriolanus, IV., vi. 87-55, Mistakes in Charac¬ 
terisation on Shakspere’s Part! ” by F. J. Fumivill. 

Saturday, Dec. 18, 8 p.m. Physical: “A New Form of 
Resistance Balance for comparing Standard Coils,” by 
J. A Fleming; “The Graduation of Prof. Hughes* 
Sonometer,” by J. H. Poynting; “ A Dispersion Photo¬ 
meter,” and “The Value of l g* at Toklo, Japan,” by 
W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry. 


SCIENCE. 

Erasmus Darwin. By Ernest Krause. 

Translated from the German by W. S. 

Dallas. With a Preliminary Notice by 

Charles Darwin. (Murray.) 

It has often been remarked how frequently 
close observers or deep thinkers of one 
generation seem just to have missed a dis¬ 
covery which is reserved for a future genera¬ 
tion. They go round and round the central 
truth, and appear almost on the point of 
reaching it, when they are carried off on to 
a wrong track by the want of a sufficiently 
wide array of facts or of sufficiently accurate 
appliances for observation, or by the trammels 
of an erroneous habit of thought. This was 
the case with the remarkable man whose 
biography lies before me. There is scarcely 
one of the recent discoveries of biological 
science which is not foreshadowed in his 
copious writings; and yet, from want of a 
link here, or in consequence of an erroneous 
interpretation there, his theories failed to 
connect themselves into a workable system, 
and were treated by his contemporaries as 
the vagaries of an eccentric man of gening. 
His works are even now regarded as little 
better than scientific curiosities, and the 
superstructure built on his foundation by his 
illustrious descendant is attributed entirely 
to the latter. It is the works of Charles, 
and not of Erasmus, Darwin that mark the 
passage from the dimness of the Middle 
Ages of scientific thought to the bright 
light of modem research. 

Merely to enumerate the instances in vhicfc 


Dr. Darwin had a more or less clear prevision 
of the theories or of the discoveries of the last 
five-and-twenty years would oeoupy consider¬ 
able space. I will allude to some of the more 
interesting, not in the order of their im¬ 
portance, but in the sequence in which we 
come across them in his works taken chrono¬ 
logically. 

Dr. Darwin stated his belief that all the 
calcareous earth in the world was formed 
originally by animal and vegetable bodies from 
the mass of water. He anticipated Haeckel 
in referring fungi to a kingdom connecting 
plants with animals. The occurrence of use¬ 
less rudimentary organs in animals and plants 
he attributed to the ancestral possession of 
these organs in a functional condition, and 
their gradual abortion from disuse. In the 
following sentence from The Economy of 
Vegetation, we have a clear foreshadowing of 
the modem doctrine of evolution :— 

“ Were all the ammoniae [ammonites] destroyed 
when the continents were raised f Or do some 
genera of animals perish by the increasing power 
of their enemies P Or do they still reside at 
inaccessible depths in the seaP Or do some 
animals change their forms gradually and become 
new genera P ” 

The elder Darwin did good service in opposing 
the false teleology and natural theology of the 
times in which he lived, and in pointing out 
that the final cause of animal or vegetable 
phenomena must be looked for, not in their 
ministration to the delectation of man, but in 
their advantage to the animal or plant itself. 
Even the very recent observations of Kemer* 
as to the object of spines, viscid hairs, essential 
oils, &c., in warding off “ unbidden guests,” 
are foreshadowed in The Botanic Garden. 

Notwithstanding that Kolreuter’s and 
Sprengel’s works were published during the 
lifetime of Dr. Darwin, the part played by 
insects in promoting the fertilisation of plants 
and the advantages of cross- as opposed to 
self- fertilisation never presented themselves 
to his mind. Here was lost one link which 
prevented his observations becoming the 
starting-point for new discoveries, as those of 
his grandson have been. In regard to the 
function of the nectaries of the flower and 
of the other parte of plants, he approximated 
more nearly to the most recent theory of M. 
Bonnier, that they serve as reservoirs of food 
material for the development of the fruit and 
other organs. The habits of “ carnivorous ” 
plants he made a subject of special study; 
and he even suggests that “ digestion ” is a 
physiological process not peculiar to the 
animal kingdom. The protective mimicry of 
the colours of birds, birds’ eggs, frogs, and 
fish was familiar to his mind. The modern 
theories of Sexual Selection and the Survival 
of the Fittest are anticipated in the follow¬ 
ing sentence:—“ The final canse of the con¬ 
test among the males seems to be that the 
strongest and most active animal should pro¬ 
pagate the species, which should thence be¬ 
come improved.” This was written in 1794. 

I have omitted in the above account of the 
most conspicuous points of Dr. Darwin’s 
teaching many others of scarcely less interest; 
and have not referred to the crude and 
erroneous theories with which these were 
mingled, the natural product of the age in 

* Sec Acajdemt, January 11, 1879, p. 32, 


which he lived. In conclusion, the following 
extracts from his posthumous work, The 
Temple of Nature, written in 1802, need no 
comment as to their relation to the theory of 
evolution and to the modem discoveries of 
embryology:— 

“ Organic life beneath the shoreless waves 
Was horn and nursed in ocean’s pearly caves j 
First forms minute, unseen by spheric glass. 

Move on the mud, or pierce the watery mass ; 
These, as successive generations bloom, 

New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume; 
Whenoe countless groups of vegetation spring, 
And breathing realms of fin, and feet, ana wing.” 

“ Imperious man, who rules the bestial orowd, 

Of language, reason, and reflection proud, 

With brow erect who scorns the earthy sod. 

And styles himself the image of his God, 

Arose from rudiments of form and sense 
An embryon point or microscopic ens.” 

There can be little doubt that La Marck 
was largely indebted for his views to the 
author of Zoonomia; and I do not think that 
the biographer of Dr. Darwin exceeds a 
just estimate of liis merits when he says, 
“ He was the first who proposed and con¬ 
sistently carried out a well-rounded theory 
with regard to the development of the living 
world.” In private life he was the amiable, 
accomplished, and popular physician; the 
friend of Mr. Wedgwood, of Mr. Edgeworth, 
and of Dr. Day (author of Sandford and 
Merton ); the ardent friend of every philan¬ 
thropic movement and every social reform ; 
in religion a pure theist, and therefore, of 
coarse, denounced as an atheist. The German 
biographer of Erasmus Darwin and his 
English translator have done good service in 
rescuing from comparative oblivion a keen 
reasoner and clear-sighted observer of whom 
our country may well be proud. 

Alfbkd W. Bennett. 


Qrammaire comparie des Dialectes basques 

By W. J. van Eya. (Paris: Maisonneuve; 

London : Williams & Norgate.) 

Fob a certain class of minds Basque possesses 
much the same fascination as Etruscan. In 
both cases we are confronted by the same 
philological problem, thongh the materials for 
solving it are immeasureably more abundant in 
the one ease than in the other. What are the 
other known languages of the world to which 
we can affiliate the dialects spoken by a small 
group of mountaineers on the frontiers of 
France and Spain ? What was the form of 
the mother-tongue which these dialects pre¬ 
suppose ? Was it the language of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Spanish peninsula, or of a portion 
of the peninsula, before the days when the 
Romans imposed their rule and their speech 
upon them ? Such are the questions started 
by the mysterious Basque or Eskuara, which, 
even without them, would offer points of 
supreme interest to the student of language. 

It is only within the last few years that the 
Basque dialects have been studied scientifi¬ 
cally ; indeed, it is only within the last few 
years that it has been possible to do so. 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte’s magnificent work on 
the Verbe basque (1869) has been followed by 
Ribary’s Basque grammar, translated into 
French by M. Vinson under the title of Essai 
sur la Langue basque (1877), and the Basque 
dictionary of M. van Eys (1873). The latter 
scholar had already published a grammar oj 
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the language aa far back as 1865, the value of 
which has been shown by the two editions it 
has passed through, and it is fundamentally the 
same grammar which now appears before the 
world in an altered form as the first compara¬ 
tive grammar of the Basque language yet 
written. 

Where we have no cognate languages to 
appeal to, no knowledge of the language itself 
which goes beyond about three centuries back, 
our only way of restoring the primitive forms 
of wordsand gratatnatical indices in slanguage 
is by comparing the spoken dialects together, 
and discovering what light they cast on one 
another. Prince Bonaparte’s Verbe made this 
work possible, and it is this work which 
M. van Eys has now undertaken and carried 
out. He has thereby earned the gratitude of 
every comparative philologist. 

The corrections which he claims to have 
introduced into the treatment of Basque 
grammar are numerous and important. The 
principal are enumerated as follows in his 
Preface:—The phonology of the language ; 
that the article was originally the demon¬ 
strative ar ; that Basque possesses no declen¬ 
sion ; that the second-person pronoun zu is a 
plural, hi alone being singular; that the 
superlative is the genitive plural; that the 
possessive pronoun is the genitive of the 
personal pronoun; that there are compound 
suffixes; that the periphrastic future is repre¬ 
sented by the genitive and the verbal adjec¬ 
tive ; and that there is more than one auxiliary 
verb. Besides these innovations, new expla¬ 
nations of grammatical forms are scattered 
throughout the volume, including the analyses 
of the auxiliary verbs already published sepa¬ 
rately, and noticed in a former number of 
the Academy. I am glad to see that 
M. van Eys has from time to time called 
analogy to his aid, a principle which recent 
research has shown to have exercised so far- 
reaching an influence in Aryan grammar. 
Thus he would explain a modified form of the 
so-ealled “respectful conjugation,” used in 
certain Basque dialects when the speaker 
wishes to express his respect for the person 
addressed, by supposing that the pronoun zu, 
“you,” was transferred by association from 
the second person, to which it properly 
belonged, to the first and third persons as 
well. 

It need hardly be said that many of the 
conclusions and theories of M. van Eys are 
likely to be disputed by other Basque scholars. 
This is inevitable in all progressive studies; 
indeed, controversy is necessary to the ad¬ 
vance of science, and the struggle for existence 
can alone give a doctrine its right to accept¬ 
ance. Nor need it be said that omissions 
might be pointed out in M. van Eys’s work, 
careful and thorough as it is. The last word 
has not yet been said upon Basque phonology, 
more especially as regards the earlier sounds 
pre-supposed by those at present existing. 
One of the most interesting discoveries made 
by M. van Eys in this field is the “ mutation ” 
of k and t, exemplified by such words as 
leunkur and tuntur, onazkar and onaztar. 
This discovery enables him to identify the plural 
suffixes k and t. I cannot, however, follow 
him in his discussion with M. Vinson as to 
the priority of X; or A in Basque. None of 
bis arguments seem to me sufficient to prove 


that Basque phonetics reversed the usual rule 
which makes the harder precede the easier 
sound. A. H. Sayce. 


OBITUARY. 

M r. John Aiaan Broun, who died at Aber- 
com Place on the 28th ult., at the age of 
sixty-two years, has left a gap in the ranks of 
scientific men which will be hard to fill. His 
first great work was the superintendence of 
Sir T. MacDougal Brisbane’s observatory at 
Makerstown in Scotland, which he conducted 
from 1842 to 1850, publishing the results in 
four quarto volumes. In 1851 ho went out to 
Trevandrum to take charge of the observatory 
maintained by the princely munifioence of the 
Bajah of Travancore. At this place he spent 
the best years of his life, oonduoting with 
great personal labour and under exposure to 
serious risks from the climate, firstly, the 
erection and, secondly, the management of a 
station at Agustia Mallay, in the midst of 
a tropical forest 6,000 feet above the sea. 
For thirteen years he remained in India, until 
his patron died, and the difficulty whioh he 
experienced in obtaining from the reigning 
Bajah the funds he considered necessary for the 
suitable publication of his results has been 
a constant source of disappointment to him and 
his many scientifio friends. Only one volume 
of these results, relating to magnetism, has as 
yet appeared. In 1853 Mr. Broun was elected 
a Fellow of the Boyal Society, and in 1878 he 
was awarded one of the royal medals. The 
presidential address for that year contains a 
masterly summary of the numerous branches of 
physical enquiry which have from time to time 
engaged Mr. Broun’s attention. For the first 
nine years after his return to Europe he lived 
mainly abroad, principally at Stuttgart. For 
the last six years his home has been in London. 

Lady Sabine, who died at 13 Ashley Place 
on the 28th ult., was the daughter of the late 
William Leaves, Esq., of Tortington, Sussex. 
During fifty-two years of married life she 
afforded a perfect example of wifely self-forget¬ 
fulness in her devotion to her husband’s pur¬ 
suits. For more than half-a-century she found 
her ohief happiness in placing at the service of 
his scientific investigations the best efforts of a 
mind and a memory such as have but rarely 
been given to any woman. Her chief published 
works were the translations of Humboldt’s 
Cosmos and Antichten der Natur, but these do 
not represent a tithe of the help she afforded to 
British science in rendering accessible to Eng¬ 
lish readers the works of German savants. As 
regards original enquiry, we may safely say 
that the fifteen contributions to “Terrestrial 
Magnetism ” from Sir Edward Sabine’s pen 
which have found a place in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Boyal Society would never 
have been written were it not that two minds of 
rare capacity had set themselves aside for a 
work whioh exceeded the powers of one unaided 
brain. These columns are hardly the place to 
treat of her social qualities, and we shall only 
say that she won the respect and affection of all 
who have been thrown into intimate relations 
with her husband during the whole of his long 
career. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Climate of the Mediterranean. — The 


Erganzungs-Heft of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
for 1879 is a most valuable monograph of the 
climate of the entire region bordering the 
Mediterranean by Theobald Fischer. This is a 
paper of forty-six pages closely printed text 
ana sixteen pages tables, and is illustrated by 
seven carefully drawn charts. The author not 
only discusses the records of temperature and 
rainfall, but also gives a valuable chapter on 
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the famous winds of Southern Europe, the 
Maestral of Provence and the Bora of Dalmatia 
on the one hand, and the Scirocoo on the other. 
He concludes with an interesting discussion of 
the evidenoe for change of climate within 
historic times afforded by the fauna and flora. 
For instance, the camel was unknown in North 
Africa while the African elephant was tamed by 
the Carthaginians, whereas at present the camel 
is indispensable for trade purposes over the 
desert while the elephant and rhinooeros have 
both disappeared from the distriot. 

Pseudo-geology. —As a curiosity of geological 
literature, it is worth while noticing the recent 
appearance of a work by Dr. Otto Hahn, of 
Eeutlingen, entitled Die Urzdle. The writer 
seeks to revolutionise geology by asserting that 
suoh rocks as granite, gneiss, serpentine, basalt, 
certain sandstones, meteoric stones, and even 
meteorio iron consist of altered vegetable 
matter ! Nor are his supposed organisms neces¬ 
sarily of mioroscopic size. In a piece of Car¬ 
rara marble, for instance, he finds what he 
regards as the relics of a plant more than one 
metre in length, and to this plant he gives the 
name of Marmora Darwini ! Traces of vege¬ 
table structure he also detects in other parts of 
the marble; in fact, he concludes that “der 
ganze Manner is nichts als Pflanze.” 

The Report of theFrench Meteorological Congress 
in 1878. —At the time of the Exhibition last 
year, a number of conferences were organised 
by the French Government. That on meteor¬ 
ology lasted for four days. The report of the 
meeting has now appeared. It contains the 
protocols of the sittings and about twenty-five 
of the actual papers laid before the conference. 
The subjects referred to are pretty numerous ; 
among those to whioh most space has been 
allotted have been ozonometry, evaporation, 
mountain observations, and the meteorology of 
the Atlantic in relation to the Herald warnings. 

Climate of Breslau. —Prof. Galle has just 
published a most important monograph of the 
climate of Breslau, with daily means of tempera¬ 
ture for eighty-five years—a real storehouse for 
anyone seeking for evidence of secular change. 
The barometer discussions reach back for fifty 
years, the temperature of the “attached” 
thermometer not having been noted before the 
year 1825. 

Compressibility of Gases at High Pressures .— 
M. Amagat ( Comptes Rendus, lxxxix., p. 437) 
has carefully studied the compressibility of 
nitrogen at pressures varying between thirty 
and 430 atmospheres, the pressures being ob¬ 
tained by a column of mercury in the shaft of 
a coal-mine. The compressibilities of other 
gases were compared with that of nitrogen by 
an apparatus similar to that used by Pouillet 
in his investigations on Boyle’s Law. All the 
gases studied, except hydrogen, exhibited a 
minimum value of the product pv, whioh was 
situated at or near the following pressures:— 
For Nitrogen, 68'4 atmoa. Carbonic oxide, 68'4 
Oxygen, 136'8 ,, Formene, 158' 

Air, 85 - 5 „ Ethylene, 85’5 

Ethylene presents extraordinary variations ot 
compressibility, being at the limiting pressures 
twice as compressible and one-third as com- 
ressible as it would be if it accurately obeyed 
ioyle’s Law. It appears probable that, when a 
as which is subjected to increasing pressures 
,rst increases and afterwards diminishes in 
compressibility, the gas is always under such 
conditions that it may, according to the late 
Prof. Andrews, by pressure alone, pass gradually 
through all the intermediate states between the 
gaseous and the liquid state without undergoing 
liquefaction properly so called. The diminution 
in the compressibility would indicate then in 
general that the gas has attained a temperature 
above the critical point. 


point. 

fogle 
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American Journal of Mathematic* Pure and 
Applied. Yol. II., No. 2. (Baltimore.) This 
number oontains a paper on “ The Motion of a 
Solid in a Fluid,” by T. Craig. The problem is 
treated by means of elliptic co-ordinates. The 
■writer claims novelty for his treatment of some 
well-known results, and also for some additions 
of his own to the theory. M. Edouard Lucas 
contributes a short paper, “ Sur 1’Analyse indd- 
torminde du troisieme Degrd—Demonstration 
de plusieurs Thdorfemes de M. Sylvester.” The 
major part of the number—which concludes with 
five short notes—is taken up with a highly inter¬ 
esting and valuable “ Essay on the Calculus of 
Enlargement.” by Mr.Emory McClintook (sixty- 
one pages). The author states that this calculus 
is “ from one point of view an extension of the 
calculus of finite differences, and from another 
an extension of the calculus of operations. It 
comprises as its most important branch the 
differential calculus, included in which is the 
calculus of variations. The scope of this new 
science is therefore comprehensive. Its method, 
on the other hand, is simple.” His concern, in 
the present case, is ‘‘merely to give a preli¬ 
minary sketch of it, and so to publish its dis¬ 
covery.” Using well-known symbols, E = 1 -f- A, 
then we have 

E x = x -}- A, E (x) = <j> (x h ). 

“I call this operation enlargement.” The 
above form the first two equations out of a 
total of 420 equations. It is impossible to enter 
into further detail here, but the paper is well 
worth study, and seems likely to mrnish the 
means of obtaining many new analytical 
formulae. 

Climate of Vienna. —In the November number 
of the Austrian Journal Dr. Hann gives a most 
useful rtsumi of the results obtained from the 
records of that observatory, which stretch back 
over 100 years. 

Climate of Emdm. —The veteran Dr. Prestel 
has published a monograph of the olimato of 
East Friesland, based on forty-two years’ obser¬ 
vations, 1836-77 inclusive. ' 

Influence of Forest* on Climate .—In the 
Zeitechrift for October Dr. Ebermayer gives a 
summary of the facts already ascertained on 
this interesting subject. His conclusions are 
very condensed, and may be classified under the 
following heads:—(1) Effects of clearing on a 
previously wooded country; (2) Influence of 
wood on the climate of the neighbourhood; (3) 
Influence of wood on springs; (4) Influence of 
wood on running water in general. The paper 
seems well worth translation into English. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Indian Antiquary for October 1879 
commences with an article by Mr. Thomas, the 
distinguished numismatist, on “ Some Bilingual 
Coins of Bokhara.” These are coins of the 
eighth century a.d. —a very early date for any 
historical evidence from so remote a country; 
and the coins are further remarkable from the 
fact that, beside short legends in Pahlavi, they 
bear also a few letters in tile Soghdian alphabet. 
Mr. Thomas is inclined to accept this interpreta¬ 
tion of these latter legends, which was first 
proposed by Dr. Leroh at the meeting of 
Orientalists in St. Petersburg. Mr. Foulkes, 
the Chaplain of St. John’s, Bangalur, contributes 
a transliteration and translation of a Sanskrit 
grant of King Nandivarma Pallava-malla. He 
proposes to date the grant in the ninth century 
of our era; and, though this may be doubtful, 
it is certain that the pedigree given by the 
grant contains a list of Kings extending over 
two centuries. Mr. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, continues his valuable series of papers 
on “ Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” 
dealing in this number with the inscriptions at 


Aihole, of which facsimiles are added, and of 
which a general acoount has already been given 
by Mr. Burgess in his Archaeological Survey. 
Prof. Tawney had, in a previous number, 
pointed out a curious parallel between three 
legends—Sanskrit, Norse, and Danish. Mr. 
Grierson now gives another parallel story from 
Oarleton’s Tales of the Irish Peasantry. We 
are now only beginning to discover the wide 
extent of the historical connexion between 
Eastern and Western tales, and every new dis¬ 
covery throws a further light on this obscure 
and interesting question. An article on “ Jag- 
jivandas,” an Indian reformer of the eighteenth 
century, is reprinted from the Indian Evangelical 
Review, and the number concludes with the 
usual reviews of books, which, we are glad to 
see, have been committed to competent hands. 


from an Erfurt MS. by C. Liersch, and a frag¬ 
ment of a legend of St. Katharine from a MS. 
at Hanover by F. Geras. In the following 
number B. Joachim publishes in full the 
Gorlitz fragment of Wolfram’s Parzival, of 
which a specimen was first printed in 1841. J. 
E. Wackemell (“ Zum Zweiten Wiener Aufen- 
thalte Walthers von der Vogelweide”) argues 
for 1203 as the date of Walther’s second visit to 
Vienna. Notes on Goethe’s Faust are con¬ 
tributed by H. Diintzer, and K. Kinzel 
disousses some cases of the confusion of dative 
and accusative found in the Strassburg MS. 
published by Massmann in his Deutsche Qedichte 
der IS. Jahrhunderts. The larger part of both 
numbers is taken up with the continuation and 
completion of Busch’s article on a legendarium 
of the twelfth century. 


The new volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology (voi. vi., part 2) 
thoroughly keeps up the reputation of its pre¬ 
decessors. Among the many valuable papers 
it contains, it is difficult to pick out those most 
worthy of attention. M. Fr. Lenormant has a 
very exhaustive one on the names of bronze and 
copper in Accadian and Assyrian, marked by his 
usual learning and brilliant powers of combina¬ 
tion. Mr. W. Houghton’s paper “On the 
Hieroglyphic or Picture Origin of the Characters 
of the Assyrian Syllabary ’’ will be found of the 
highest interest It has long been recognised 
that the cuneiform characters are degenerated 
hieroglyphs, but this is the first systematic 
attempt to reduce them to their primitive forms, 
and the results cast a welcome light on the 
civilisation of the Accadians at the time they 
were first invented. Historians will be grateful 
to Mr. Pinches for his careful “ Notes upon 
Babylonian Contract Tablets and the Canon of 
Ptolemy; ” and we owe interesting papers on 
“ Assyrian Incantations to Fire and Water ” 
and “ Notes on Assyrian Beligion and Myth¬ 
ology ” to Messrs. E. A. Budge and W. Bos- 
cawen. Important papers on Egyptian philology 
and archaeology are contributed by M Eugene 
Bevillout, Mr. Le Page Benouf, Prof. Lushing- 
ton, and Mr. E. L. Boy; and Lient-Col. 
Prideaux sends some notes on Himyaritio 
inscriptions. The name of Prof. W. Wright 
guarantees the value of his paper on the Latin 
and Aramaic bilingual inscriptions found last 
year at South Shields, and the student of Chris¬ 
tian antiquities will find much to interest him 
in Mr. W. Simpson’s communication on the 
tomb of St. Luke at Ephesus and Mr. J. T. 
Wood’s notes on certain remains at Ephesus 
which have a connexion with Christianity. 
Other papers, by Dr. Hyde Clarke and Mr. Cull, 
must not be forgotten. 

The Rheinisches Museum, vol. xxxiv., part 
iv., opens with a long essay by Th. Birt, con¬ 
taining proposed emendations in the tragedies 
of Seneca. In a paper entitled “Philo von 
Byblus und Hesychius von Milet,” E. Rohde 
contends that Philo can only be regarded as a 
secondary authority of Hesychius. F. Buhl 
(“Das ‘Bhythmische Geaetz’ des Demos¬ 
thenes ”) argues against the theory of Blass on 
the subject of the concurrence of short syllables 
in Demosthenes’ orations. Notes on the Greek 
orators are also contributed by A. Philippi. 
There are two papers on Plautus, one on the 
Amphitruo by Brandt, dealing with the position 
of the lost scenes and the proper assignment of 
their fragments, the other by Goetz on the 
Curculio. There is much valuable matter in 
the miscellaneous notes at the end of the 
volume. 

In the Zeitechrift fUr Deutsche Philologic (vol. 
x., part iv.) W. Hertzberg and J. Zacher 
(Der Weisen) notice the existence of the word 
weisen = the English wcasand in the “ Otto 
mit dem barte ” of Konrad von WUrzburg. A 
new fragment of the Bolandlied is published 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society or Literature.—( Wednesday, 
Nov. 26.) 

Charles Clark, Esq., Q.C., in the Chair.—Mr. 
C. F. Keary read a paper on “Some Aspects of 
Zens and Apollo Worship.” The aspects in which 
these two divinities were specially regarded were 
as naturs-gods, and in a worship belonging rather 
to the prehistoric than to the historic ages of Greek 
life. The individuality of any god sprang, the 
writer maintained, not from the exeroise of fancy, 
such as might give their characters to the personages 
of a drama, but from genuine experience. This 
experience was of the forces or the appearances of 
nature, with which are identified the divinities of 
any polytheism. The change from pure phenomenon, 
worship to anthropomorphism first began by the 
transfer of power from a fixed phenomenon to one 
which was more arbitraiy. This transfer, whioh 
was realised in the case of the Indian and German 
races by an exchange of the proto-Aryan Dy&ns for 
India or Wustan, was partly felt also in the change 
of the character of Zeus. The writer then pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the various modifications which 
had taken place in the characters of Zeus and 
Apollo before they appeared in the guise in whioh 
they were known to historio Greece. 

Institute of Bankers.— ( Friday , Nov. 28.) 
Mr. Barclay Y. Head read a paper “On the 
Origin and Transmission of Some of the Principal 
Systems of Weight as applied to Money from the 
Earliest Times to the Age of Alexander the 
Great.” A theoretically perfeot system in which 
all weights and measures were referred to the same 
unit had twice been attempted by the Babylonians 
in their sexagesimal system, and three thousand 
years later by the French in their decimal system. 
The Lydians (700 B.C.) were the inventors of coining, 
and their coinage was in electrum. After a century 
and a-half this coinage was superseded by the bi- 
metallio (gold and silver) coinage of Croesus, and bi¬ 
metallism was the rule in Asia down to Alexander’s 
time, in the fixed ratio of one to thirteen and a-half 
between the two metals. In European Greeoe the 
coinage was mono-metallic, on a silver standard. 
At the time of Philip of Macedon, the discovery of 
the gold mines of Philippi induoed the King to 
introduce a bi-metallic system in the hope of 
artificially keeping up the price of gold. Alex¬ 
ander the Great returned to mono-metallism based 
upon silver, hut did not cease to coin gold. Hence¬ 
forward the gold coinage was looked upon merely 
as bullion, and no attempt was made to regulate 
the relative values of the metals. From this time 
mono-metallism became universal in Asiatic as well 
as European Greece. Mr. Head considered that 
this change to mono-metallism in Asia was facili¬ 
tated by the depression in the value of gold whioh 
resulted from Alexander’s dispersion of the royal 
treasure of Persia. Letters were read from Mr. 
Cazalet and Mr. Birch, and, after some discussion 
and the usual votes of thanks, the meeting broke 
UP- _ 

Society of Biblical Archaeology.—( Tuesday, 
Dec. 2.) 

Dr. Birch, President, in the Chair. — A number of 
new members were elected and nominated for 
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eleotion.—The Rev. A. Lowy read a communication 
in two parte, the first being “On the Samaritans 
in Talmudical Writings.” After some introductory 
notices of the sources of the history and condition 
of the Samaritans, it was pointed ont that after the 
political conflicts between that sect and the Jews 
had ceased there were two causes which operated 
in perpetuating the division between the two 
recipients of the religion of Moses. The first cauBe 
was to be fonnd in the formulation of the Tenth 
Commandment in the Samaritan Codex of the five 
books of Moses, thus introducing a startling innova¬ 
tion. The second important cause of a permanent 
division was contained in the fact that the 
Samaritans retained the archaic mode of writing. 
Mr. Lowy quoted some allusions which are 
made in the Talmud with reference to this change. 
The second portion of the paper consisted of “ An 
Account given by a Samaritan, in a.d. 1713, of 
the Ancient Copy of the Pentateuch at Nablus.” 
Mr. Lowy stated tbat when cataloguing, some years 
ago, the collection of Samaritan MSS. Delonging to 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, he discovered in that 
unique MS. to which he gave the title “Calen- 
danum Magnum Samaritanum ” an epigraph which 
gives the reader an opportunity of examining, 
personally as it were, that sacred scroll which 
every visitor of the Holy Land wishes to see, and 
concerning which numberless statements occur in 
books of travel in Palestine. The writer observes 
that “the ancient code of the Pentateuch was 
opened by him, with solemn religious preparations, 
on Sabbath the 8th of Dhel-Kade 1125 a.h. ( = a.d. 
1713), corresponding to the ninth month of the 
(Samaritan-Israelitish) year 6152 after the creation 
of our father Adam, corresponding also to the 
year 3352 of the settlement of the children of 
Israel in the Land of Canaan.” The Code is 
declared to be the identical copy which was written 
by Abiahua, the great-grandson of Aaron the High 
Finest, as is attested by the tashkil or intertextual 
chronogram. Mr. Lowy gave an example of the 
form of such a tashkil or chronogram. It appears 
that such an examination of the Pentateuch con¬ 
stituted among the Samaritans an especially solemn 
act of rare occurrence, for there is an entry of a 
similar examination in another Samaritan MS. in 
the same collection. Mr. Lowy gave an explana¬ 
tion of the chronogram, for, although the terms are 
intelligible enough to any Hebrew scholar, they 
have in many instances a significance peculiar to 
the idiosyncracy of Samaritan writers. 


FINE ART. 

The Masters of Genre Painting. Being an 
Introductory Handbook to the Study of 
Genre Painting. By Frederick Wedmore. 
With sixteen illustrations. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

We have two small grounds of quarrel with 
Mr. Wedmore, which it will be well to dispose 
of first of all; one is his title, and one is his 
binding. The latter is of that fine silky cloth 
which it is impossible to touch without a 
shudder, but which, for some mysterious 
reason, seems to be rather in favour with 
publishers just now. The title is a more 
serious affair. Even in French, the word 
genre is ambiguous; you may talk of the 
genre of Raphael and Tintoret as well as of 
that of Terburg, and it is only in quite modern 
times, according to Littre’s Dictionary, that 
the word has been appropriated to the sense 
in which Mr. Wedmore uses it. In the case 
of foreign words where convenience is estab¬ 
lished, and which have no exact equivalent in 
English, words like ennui, eclat, chauvinisms, 
we accept the inevitable; but even here it is 
doubtful whether an English writer would 
venture to put them on a title-page. “A 
Treatise on Ennui,” “Deeds of Eclat,” ‘‘A 
History of Chauvinisms ”—what should we 
think of such names among a publisher’s 


announcements ? There seems no reason why 
Mr. Wedmore should not have called his book 
by the excellent alternative title that he 
himself suggests in his first essay. “ The 
Painters of Character and Incident” would 
have been an unimpeachable name, a name 
that everyone could understand and every¬ 
one pronounce. 

This being said, we may pass to the more 
pleasant task of noticing the book itself. It 
consists of a series of essays—some of them, 
it appears, republished from magazines—on 
the Dutch, French, and English “ masters of 
genre paintingon Rembrandt, Terburg, van 
der Meer, Ostade, and their fellows; on 
Watteau and his followers ; on Chardin and 
Fragonard; on Hogarth, Wilkie, and Leslie. 
The classification of painters according to 
style and subject is as natural as the 
classification according to nationality, and 
we have no reason to find fault with 
Mr. Wedmore because he prefers the former. 
At the same time he should be reminded that 
we have no book in English which deals with 
Dutch art as a whole or with French art as a 
whole—at least no satisfactory work, such as 
he might hope to make. Perhaps at some 
future day he may break up this volume into 
its parts and develop one of them into a 
larger and more exhaustive book on the art 
of Holland or the art of France. Frans 
Hals, the Vandeveldes, and Paul Potter are 
as good subjects as de Hooch and Metsu, 
and would gain by being treated in relation 
to them and to each other. So, too, the 
French school of the last century ought to 
have an English interpreter, someone who 
would deal with its painters, its engravers, 
its decorators, as thoroughly as Mrs. Pattison 
has dealt with those of the French Renais¬ 
sance. The material is only too abundant, 
the English public absolutely ignorant on the 
subject. What better field for the critio and 
the historian could there be ? 

On Rembrandt, with whom he deals in the 
first of his longer essays, Mr. Wedmore has 
naturally but little to say that is new. On 
such a subject, after the great work of Vosmaer 
has been for some years before the world, 
nothing can be done in thirty pages except to 
tell the story of the painter’s life, to enforoe 
the chief truths about his work, and to in¬ 
dicate the departments of it that were most 
successfully taken up by his followers. All 
this Mr. Wedmore does with force and 
skill. On Rembrandt’s followers, the true 
painters of genre, of “ character and incident,” 
he has more to tell us. Of their lives, indeed, 
but the merest outlines are known or knowable; 
and it is gratifying to see that Mr. Wedmore 
estimates at their trite worth the recent much- 
puffed “ discoveries ” of a certain French 
explorer about de Hooch. Dutch art seems to 
be a kind of “ Dark Continent ” to the foreign 
critics; and of the critics, as of the geographers, 
he gets the most popular credit who makes 
the most noise. Till lately Burger and Bode 
got little ; it is not M. Havard’s fault if he 
does not get much. But Mr. Wedmore 
very properly pays little attention to these 
discoveries; his business is with the 
artists’ works. How de Hooch dealt with 
the mystery of light and shadow; how van 
der Meer rivalled him in this, and combined 
with it a profounder knowledge of human 


character; how Terburg could render with an 
unequalled mastery the expression, the ges¬ 
tures, the dress of good society; how Metsu, 
with his airs de marquis, added to his know¬ 
ledge of beautiful fabrics the invaluable 
secret of the hand’s movements; how Jan 
Steen, for all his preference for revolting 
themes, united a genius for comedy almost 
as profound as Moliere’s to a classical 
mastery of form that enabled him to “ give 
now and then an almost antique dignity 
of attitude to the housewives of Holland, 
and still be honest and true ” — these 
are the topics with which Mr. Wedmore 
deals. To deal with them adequately demands 
high qualifications in the critio. Of Mr. 
Wedmore it may at least be said that he 
has seen with his own eyes and carefully 
studied every picture and every drawing that 
he describes; that he has read much; that 
he forms his opinion for himself, and expresses 
it in persuasive language. 

The French painters treated of are Watteau, 
Laneset and Pater, Chardin, and Fragonard; 
and incidentally a good deal is said on the 
contemporary engravers who reproduced these 
masters’ works so abundantly. In Paris 
there would be little need at this moment to 
dwell on the real artistic importance of these 
men, for Paris has for twenty years ranked 
nobody, perhaps, so high ; but in England we 
are too apt to see in Watteau and his followers 
mere purveyors of prettinesses to the festivi¬ 
ties of the ancien regime. Of Pater this 
may indeed be the true view; as Mr. Wedmore 
says, with “ a mind wholly contented with 
its task . . . his desire was that desir 

de plaire which gives the name to one of his 
pictures.” But it was not so with Chardin, 
the French counterpart of the Dutch realists; 
still less was it the case with Watteau, one of 
the greatest draughtsmen that ever lived, and 
a poet if ever there was one. Mr. Wedmore 
is a vigorous defender of Watteau; and 
indeed, as we said, the theme is one which, 
even after all that has been done in France, 
might well inspire a longer and more serious 
effort than the little essay in which he sketches 
that illustrious artist. 

There is so much in this book that deserves 
cordial praise tbat the author can afford to 
listen with equanimity to the critic’s occa¬ 
sional remonstrances. If Mr. Wedmore is to 
take that place as an authority on art which 
his knowledge and his gifts deserve, he must 
beware of all that approaches to mannerism 
in writing. Simplicity and independence 
are good qualities for the writer on art to 
aim at—simplicity, allowing prose to remain 
prose, without attempting to turn it either 
into a poem or into a picture; independence, 
of which the very minimum should be the 
rejection of the tricks of others. On p. 177 
Mr. Wedmore has unwittingly fallen into a 
phrase of Mr. Ruskin, or rather a phrase 
which reads like a parody of Mr. Ruskin 
(whom, by-the-way, he ought not to call 
“ the immense critic ”)—“ they [the statues 
in Watteau’s pictures] are entirely modest, 
but entirely women.” “ His life’s last month,” 
for “ the last month of his life,” is an instance 
of the pathetic fallacy which might well have 
been away; and what (p. 190) are “candelabri 
with their bickering stems ” ? But it is 
ungracious to dwell on the small faults of a 
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book of which the reading can give nothing 
but pleasure to the rapidly widening circle of 
those who are interested in art and artists. 

T. H. Ward. 


ART BOOKS. 

The Art of Bookbinding. By Joseph W. 
Zaehnsdorf. (George Bell and Sons.) It is 
well that we should have works written on 
bookbinding by men who magnify their office, 
for the ignorance exhibited by otherwise cul¬ 
tivated men and women as to what it is that 
constitutes good binding is often deplorable. 
Those who would be ashamed to admire a bad 
pjoture will sometimes express pleasure at the 
sight of a piece of gaudy bookbinding that 
makes a book-lover shudder. Mr. Zaehnsdorf 
deals with the practical side of his beautiful 
art in a worthy spirit, as one who loves it. 
He gives directions how an amateur may 
teach himself to bind a book; but, although 
the directions are very clear, we may be 
allowed to doubt whether anyone but the 
amateur will oare to possess the result of his 
labours. The author stands up manfully for 
English binding, and with reason; but we wish 
he had given some specimens of fine old English 
work in the plates, for copies of Grolier, Maioli, 
Early Italian, and Florentine bindings stand¬ 
ing alone in an English book seem to give 
colour to the erronpous opinion that no elegant 
work was produced by old English binders. 
The ten photo-lithographs which are given as 
illustrations are excellent, more especially the 
“Grolier” and “ Ddrome.” As a rule, only 
the select book-buyer cares for fine bindings, 
but _we hope that the time will come when every 
cultivated Englishman will have a few well- 
bound books in his house. We cannot follow 
the author into the technicalities of beating and 
rolling, or of covering and finishing, but we 
cordially agree with the words of the Preface, 
where he says: 

“I do hope that the few following pages may 
stimulate the public to study the bindings of their 
books more olosely, and give the binder a better 
ohanoe of producing stronger and better finished 
work at a more advanced price. Good work cannot 
be done at low coat." 

Photographic Printers’ Assistant. By William 
Heighway. (Richardson and Best.) This is an 
excellent little book, which will be very valuable 
to all amateur photographers and not a few 
who would soorn to be included under that 
naipe. It is not everyone who is generous enough 
like Mr. Heighway to print for the benefit of 
others all the secrets of manipulation which 
have taken him so long to learn ; but he is no 
miser of his experience, and seems only careful 
to prevent other persons from falling into the 
same mistakes and suffering from the same 
ignorance which he has found so trying to the 
patience and such stumbling-blocks in the road 
to success. This virtue will, we hope, not be 
left entirely to reward itself, for the book 
deserves, and will probably reoeive, a hearty 
welcome. 

In the now series of Comidiens et Comldiennet, 
by M. Fr.noisque Sarcey, with illustrations 
—the things to which the publication, issuing 
from the famous presses of M. Jouaust. owes 
half its charm—the writer finds himself free 
from the restrictions which appeared to him to 
surround him as he discussed the Comddie 
P’rangaise, and he rejoices in his freedom. M. 
Sarcey now discusses Jane Essler, “ actrice 
nomade et intermittente,” a heroine of melo¬ 
drama in old days, and still, though half 
retired from the theatre, able to be a heroine in 
that now little popular department of dramatie 
art. But muoh of her success was in modern 
drama, and she is remembered as the heroine of 
M. Octave Feuillet’s Roman <Tun jeune Homme 


pauvre. She had the aspect of an interesting 
poitrinaire. Therefore she was devoted for a 
while to the Mimi of the Vie de Bohime and to 
the Marguerite Gautier of the Dameaux Camillas. 
M. Sarcey is a gallant critic, but not all his 
gallantry is able to conoeal from us the cruel 
fact which dates establish—that the once mnch- 
sought-for heroine is no longer in her first 
youth—that in fifteen years’ time, if she 
be wanted for that revival of interest in melo¬ 
drama which M. Sarcey anticipates, she will 
not be there. The livraison before us, very 
flowingly written, is illustrated with a pointed 
little etching of Adolphe Lalauze, so favourably 
known by his portraits of comedians and of the 
characters they assume, from the characters of 
Molifere to those of our day. 

Ballade. By William Makepeace Thaokeray. 
(Smith, Elder and Oo.) So many of Thackeray’s 
ballads are so dainty—they are much more 
given to tickle gently than to move heartily— 
that it is very well that they should be 
presented in luxurious dress; that is, on paper 
very smooth or very rough, and with illustra¬ 
tions that are worth looking at. Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Oo. have presented us with quite a 
welcome Christmas book in sending forth the 
edition of the Ballade now under notice. Many 
artists more or less well known have con¬ 
tributed the illustrative designs, and there are 
several pictures which are quite worthy of a 
place beside the text. But the Ballads them¬ 
selves, pleasantly presented, remain the great 
attraction. One likes them perhaps better than 
ever in their elegant dress. Nothing new is to 
be said about them probably, unless, in order 
to be new, one is content to be unveracious. 
Into pathos Thackeray did not go very 
far. Even his sentiment in his verses, as 
distinguished from his great prose writings, is 
not particularly deep nor very obviously sincere. 
But he is at all times a winning rhymester, and 
when he is content to be wholly oomio or de¬ 
scriptive he is at his best in verse. The poor 
with whom he came into contact—the humble 
in station we ought perhaps to say—were of 
a limited class. They followed always one of 
two professions—they were in domestio service, 
or they were in the police. Thackeray’s study 
of the mind of these people is as complete as it 
is possible for it to be. It is quite a mistake, 
and it shows muoh failure to appreciate the 
poet, if it is supposed that “ Jeames of Buckley 
Square” is presented only in so far as his 
renunciation is concerned. His whole mind— 
is sense of the proprieties, his standard of 
morality, his standard of good feeling—is given 
in the ballad. And Balzac himself never made 
a more profound analysis of a particular type. 
As a piece of portraiture of nineteenth-century 
life, “Jeames of Buckley Square ” will remain 
when pieces of more popular sentiment, like the 
“ Oane Bottomed Chair,” will inevitably be for¬ 
gotten. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

THB DUDLEY GALLERY. 

The opening of the autumn exhibition of paint¬ 
ings at the Dudley Gallery is always a sign 
that the London winter season has commenced. 
The exhibition which is now open to the public is, 
on the whole, considerably more interesting than 
any of the more recent one«, and, alt-hough there 
are not any very remarkable pictures here, 
there are many paintings that are sufficiently 
good to overnower the impression made by the 
bad ones. We miss in the catalogue the names 
of several artists belonging to the committee 
who usually exhibit figure-pieces. Of the few 
paintings here which do not depend at all on 
landscape for expression are those of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema and three younger artists who emulate 
him both in subject and style. A Safe Confidant, 
by Mr. Alma-Tadema, represents a young Roman 


woman in a marble bathing-room standing 
beside a bronze fountain in the form of a 
dolphin; every part of this small picture is 
highly finished, and the surface appearanoes are 
rendered to perfection. Of his imitators. Mr. 
Bridgman has an Egyptian subject which is 
poorly conceived and thinlv painted: Mr. Robert 
Macbeth a strange Bacchante that we have already 
mentioned in these columns; and Mr. Water- 
house a painting of an antique ladv, clad in many 
shades of blue, lying on a marble floor, and 
fanning upwards whiffs of swanedown whioh she 
has most mischievously pluoked from the very 
modern-looking fan in her hand. Mr. Water¬ 
house’s other painting, Offerings—a girl beside 
the shrine of a goddess, built in the white wall 
of a street, presenting gifts—is pretty and far 
more pleasant. Of Mr. Tissot’s works, the one en¬ 
titled Quiet is a slight variation of his now so often 
repeated lady and child in a green garden with 
a'horse-chestnut tree. The other, The Warrior's 
Daughter, shows us an elderly man out for an 
airing in a bath-chair aooompanied by a young 
ladv ; it is highly finished, but fails to interest, 
and the reason why one of the two faces, whioh 
are both seen under the same influences of out¬ 
door light, should be lighted on both sides, 
while the other has one side in shadow, is not 
sufficiently explained. It is a pity that Mr. 
Tissot does not give his admirers a little variety 
of subject; such repetition as this is likely to lead 
to satiety. No. 288, A Republican, by Mr. 
Claude Calthrop, represents a young lady clad 
in white, seated beside a Louis Quinze table, 
engaged in sewing a tri-coloured band; the 
subject is slight, but the painting of it is 
satisfactory; there is, however, a look of hard¬ 
ness about the white of the gown whioh is not 
quite agreeable. Mr. Briton Bivifere’s Cave 
Canem ! is a delightful piece of humour. A plump 
white bull-puppy, with the egg-shaped body 
peculiar to extreme infancy, is seated in an 
open doorway, and is looking out of the picture 
at the passers-by with a delightfully roguish 
expression. That “the dog” has a turn for 
fierce frolic is pointed out by the gnawed straw 
and broken dandelion lying at the foot of the 
step. It is an amusing idea well carried out, 
and the only fault we can find with it is a nega¬ 
tive one—that Mr. Rivifere’s feelings are too 
tender towards the pup to allow of his making 
the stone step look oold enough. Near to this 
hangs a charming landscape by Mr. Frank 
Walton, called On the Hill. It is a view of a 
dark bit of English land with a high growth of 
furze in full flower in front; the ground rises to 
the horizon, along which passes swiftly a 
mottled bank of olouds. A little more surface 
light on the uppermost points of the different 
objects would improve the pioture muoh, as, for 
want of it, the several parts in it are not suffi¬ 
ciently separated, and the result is a want of 
atmosphere. Next to this hangs a view of a 
market-place bv M. Ldon Lhermitte, Le Marchi 
de Chdteau-Thierry, which, looked at from a 
little distance, is very pleasing. Mr. Brewtnall 
has a painting, Spring, which, although rather 
thinly painted, has a good effect. 

Mr. Yal Prinsep exhibits a head, of whioh 
the oomplexion is youthful and fresh; and Mr. 
John Collier a portrait called Nettie, whioh has 
the appearanoe of being a good likeness. In 
Mr. P. R Morris’s Condition of Turkey, the 
birds are excellent; the lad in charge of them is 
of no importance. In No. 239 Mr. Joseph Kn’ght 
gives us an impression in Mr. Oeoil Lawson’s 
later and loss happy style. 

M. Fantin is become sadly disappointing. 
His flowers are no longer fresh ; his Roses are 
very heavy with paint, while the ugly triok of a 
ridged background is to be condemned. The 
flowers, too, are given with the same touch. 
His wild flowers are better, the little daisies 
looking very cheerful, baoked bv the good red 
oloyer. Mr. Storey’s doire de Dijon (Rotes a »«J 
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Clematis) is oharming. But of painters of 
flowers M. Aumonier is quite at the head. 
His wild bit of ground, with the handsome 
wold and sickly white hemlock and other 
flowering weeds, is delightfully true to nature, 
and is not too much worked-up. There are here 
several studies of ragged grass and untilled 
land, but they are, almost without exception, 
too dry and rough in texture. Mr. Waterlow 
exhibits two pleasing little landscapes, which 
are inclined, however, to be rather dark. By 
Miss Beatrice Meijer are three small Italian 
scenes which show considerable promise, and 
are in parts painted very well, but she makes 
the mistake of giving more precision to distant 
objects than to those which are near; greater 
attention, too, to the outlines of figures where 
they touch the ground and to their shadows 
would cause the whole effect to be more com¬ 
plete. Mr. White shows some good painting in 
Frae the Fleugh and Otium cum Dignitate, in 
the latter of which the pig looks thoroughly 
comfortable and at home in a newly strawed 
yard. Of Mr. John Collier’s two sketches, the 
one of Lucerne gives a good idea of the 
almost oppressive stillness in the neighbourhood 
of high mountains. In Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s A 
Pleasant Duty we have a oharming little study 
of a woodland walk—just such a one as tempts 
the idle stroller to trespass into game preserves 
on a hot summer day. A young woman, carrying 
a baby in her arms, is seen coming along the 
path, which is evidently a short out to where 
her husband, a farm-labourer, is at work, and 
whose dinner she carries, tied up in correct 
oountrv fashion, in a basin. In avoiding the 
English tendency to crudity of colour, Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema almost errs the other way, and 
sacrifices light to tone, so making the stem of 
a birch-tree and the white flowers of a weed 
in the foreground pale-green for the sake of 
harmony. Mr. Tom Lloyd has succeeded in 
giving well a dreamy evening effect in A Mid¬ 
summer Evening, in which the distance is 
especially good ; he has also an amusing little 
scene of a corn-field in mid-day sun, into which 
have intruded some merry calves, which are 
skipping hither and thither among the newly 
cut oorn, while anxious red-faced men are 
hurrying from the distance to the rescue. Akin 
to this in sense of humour is Miss E. Epps's 
A Greedy Kid, which shows a kid, not content 
with good wholesome grass, standing on its 
hind legs and pawing the air with its fore 
legs, intending to have a thorough feast on some 
fine sunflowers that stand just within reach of 
his tethering chain. By Miss M. Huxley is a 
bright and promising little window view over 
low roofs and a garden top, which is fresh in 
colour and lightly handled; the two pussies are 
wisely not overworked as are most of the many 
examples here; the sky, however, has a hard 
look, and is too uniformly blue to suggest any 
horizon. Miss Edith Hipkins exhibits a 
portrait of a gentleman, which is oarefully and 
solidly painted, but is rather orude in colour, 
the green-blue of the background being too 
strong. Among bad paintings, what can be more 
dreadful, in two different ways, than Mr. Wyn- 
field’s Tulips as an example of the smooth style, 
or Mr. Colin Hunter’s Naturalist, of the rough 
style? 


During the past year a fine collection of the 
original drawings of John Leech has been pur¬ 
chased by subscription for Charterhouse, the 
school at which Leech spent his early years. 
The drawings are now arranged and exhibited 
in the library at Charterhouse, and form an 
almost complete history of the artist’s style of 
work from the age of six years to the time of 
his death. The advantage of this arrangement 
is that the artist can thus be seen in every stage 
of his development. Those who have studied 
these pencillmgs carefully will not beinolined 


to think Mr. Buskin’s estimate of Leeoh’s work 
exaggerated when he says that “ nothing but 
the best work of sixteenth-century Italy with 
the silver point exists in art whioh in rapid 
refinement these playful English drawings do 
not excel.” 

An exhibition of the works of Ludwig Vogel, 
who has been called ‘‘the founder of Swiss 
historical painting,” is at present open in 
Zurich. The collection contains fifty-four pic 
tures, most of which are in the possession of the 
artist’s family, while the rest have been lent by 
Basel, St. Gallen, and Solothum. The earliest 
was painted in 1804, and the latest, Gessler’s 
Death in the Hohle Gasse, in 1867. His best 
work, The Return of the Victors from Morgarten, 
was painted in 1815. Yogel was an impassioned 
patriot, but he often complained, like B. B. 
Haydon in England, that his countrymen had 
no appreciation of historical art. He used to 
say in his old age that if he had to live his life 
over again he should certainly be a painter, 
but added that, instead of painting heroes and 
old Eidgenossen, he should paint cows and oalves. 

The Bruges International Exhibition opens 
on the 7th inst. 


“ THE ADORATION OF THE MAOI,” BY GHIR¬ 
LANDAIO, IN THE CHURCH OF THE INNOCENTS 
AT FLORENCE. 

One of the most important and best works of 
Domenico Ghirlanda j o—the altar-piece of the 
Church of the Innocents in Florenoe—has just 
been cleaned by the skilful restorer, Prof. 
Mazzanti. Vasari describes this picture as 
having been painted for the position which it 
occupies. Nominally it represents the Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi, but it has been painted to 
order, and contains more than the usual number 
of anachronisms. The Virgin and Holy Child 
sit in the centre of the composition ; the three 
Magi are near, two of them kneeling and one 
standing; their attendants are ranged on each 
side. In front of them are St. John the Baptist, 
a grown man, and St. John the Evangelist, and 
each presents to the notice of the Virgin one of 
the innocents slain by Herod. The scene of 
their slaughter is represented in the landscape 
background, while on the other side the angel 
announces to the shepherds the message of peace 
and good-will. A choir of small angels with a 
superbly illumined scroll of musio floats above 
the Virgin’s head. 

The picture is in tempera, the drawing is in 
every part admirable, the colour rich and har¬ 
monious beyond description. The expressions 
of the heads, as is usual with Ghirlandajo, leave 
much to be desired. They are perfect portraits, 
but are neither interested nor animated, with 
one or two exceptions. Admiration of this 
pioture must be reserved for its perfect execu¬ 
tion, the brilliancy of its colour, and the perfect 
truth to nature of all the heads of the expres¬ 
sionless actors in the soene. As usual with altar- 
pieces it was smoked, numbers of drops of wax 
from the tapers defiled it, and a restorer of the 
evil time had painted upon it in various parts. 
It has been cleaned and the retouohes removed, 
and is now as nearly as possible in its original 
state, allowing for the action of time. 

It is muoh to be wished that good copies should 
take the place over altars of the precious works 
of art which are exposed to all the dangers of 
such a position. The old Governments as well 
as the new have acted on this principle, and 
many a noble work of art would be saved if it 
were more actively carried out. 

In less than twenty years these pictures are 
dimmed with smoke, defiled with wax, and meet 
with acoidents from the low class of churoh 
officials who have charge of the altars. It is a 
duty to preserve them from such injuries and 
from frequent cleaning, the consequence of their 
positions in churches. C. Heath Wilson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We have received from the management of 
the Grosvenor Gallery a portfolio of reproduc¬ 
tions, by the autotype prooess, from certain 
drawings lent by her Majesty the Queen to 
the Grosvenor Gallery from the famous collec¬ 
tion in the Boyal Library at Windsor. The 
reproductions, though not in all cases equalling 
those of some of the old masters' drawings made 
by Braun (of Paris and'Dornach), are vet to be 
accepted as very agreeable and useful repeti¬ 
tions of the work of august masters. The 
masters represented are, in the main, the 
great chiefs of design in the Italian school— 
those whose draughtsmanship surpassed their 
oolour—Lionardo da Vinci, Miohel Angelo, and 
Baffaelle. But there are included some repro¬ 
ductions of the work of masters who were 
occupied less with ideal composition or Hie 
rendering of sacred themes. The later Italians, 
whose works as well as whose minds were 
entirely seoular, are not unrepresented. There 
are, for example, by Canaletto two most inter¬ 
esting drawings in which the reed pen has 
sufficed to suggest the whole effect aimed at in 
his pictures. One shows a great canal, bounded 
by noble houses; the other, St. Mark’s Plaoe, 
with the library and with the Campanile. 
These designs are of very peculiar interest and 
value among Canaletto’s work; they evince in 
him a love for freedom and vigour of effect 
whioh a familiarity with his more ordinary 
and every-day pictures would never have 
hinted at. But of greater delight to orthodox 
taste—and beyond a doubt of a much higher 
order of interest and beauty—will be found the 
reproductions from the three admitted chiefs of 
Italian design. Miohel Angelo is here, with 
his overflowing groups composed as if in move¬ 
ment energetio and ceaseless; Baffaelle, with 
more than one noble figure of calm dignity and 
large contour; and Lionardo, not only with the 
woman the “sweet secret” of whose “ smile” 
has become so famous both in contemporary 
literature and contemporary chaff, but likewise 
with those patient studies from nature—the 
drawings almost of a botanist and yet always 
those of an artist—whioh, by reason of their 
natural beauty, were at the Grosvenor Gallery 
the joy of many who failed to be fascinated by 
his favourite type of womanhood. To poeeeei 
these drawings, even by means of reproductions, 
is to have at hand the means of familiarising 
ourselves with a grave and great art. 

We understand that two portraits of the editor 
of Fraser have been commissioned from Scotoh 
artists. One, bv Mr. George Beid, B.S.A., 
is to be executed Dy command of her Maj eaty the 
Queen; the other, by Mr. Bobert Hardman, 
B.S.A., is a presentation work from a few of 
the friends of Principal Tullooh. 

M. Fr. Lenormant is about to resume 
his course of lectures on archaeology at the 
National Library. He will treat of the Ohal- 
daeo-Assyrian Pantheon, of the hierarchy and 
the attributions of its gods according to the 
cuneiform texts, of the characteristics of their 
monumental representations, as well as of the 
influence of these types on the art of the other 
nations of antiquity. 

A collection of over two hundred works in 
oil and water-colour by the late Sam Bough, 
B.S.A., including the remainder of those in the 
hands of his trustees, were sold on Saturday- 
last by Mr. Chapman, of Edinburgh. The 
following are a few of the prices:—Works in. 
oil: The Drove at Sunrise—Hoar Frost (1865), 
£231 ; Baggage Wagons approaching Carlisle 

1849), £388 10a.; Bacon's Tower, Oxford. - 

'ain-Storm Clearing Off (1854), £246 15*. ; 
Lindisfame — Early Morning, 211 guineas; Cctd- 
gow Forest with Cattle (1852), £320 os.; Loch. 
Ard—Sunset (1875), £100 18a. Water-colours ; 
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Dumblane—A Summer Evening (ISIS), £9612*.; 
The Boomjeye, Rotterdam —Suna«t(1870),£94 10*.; 
Birthplace of Burnt (1877), £152 6a.; Sunset on 
the Solway (1878), £73 10a.; View of Kirkwall 
(1866), £78 15a. ; Lanercost Abbey 118471, 
£141 158. ; Tanziermunden on the Elbe (1848), 
£194 5a. The last-named drawing, described 
in the catalogue as “the chef d'oeuvre of the 
artist in water-colour,” was of important size, 
but laboured in execution and overcrowded in 
composition. The sale realised dose on £7,000. 

The Museum of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Edinburgh was re-opened on Monday last. 
Among recent additions are the series of portraits 
in oil, the intaglios and engraved gems, &c., 
bequeathed by Mr. David Laing; the ancient 
bell recently discovered at Balnahanait, Gien- 
lyon; the reliquary of Monymusk, conjectured 
by Mr. Anderson to be the famous Brecbennach 
of St. Columba; and a barrel of butter, supposed 
to be some two or three centuries old, dug up 
from under four feet and a-half of peat m a 
moss in Glengell, Morvern, Argyleshire. 

At the sale of the property of the late James 
Drummond, B.S.A., the Scottish Society or Anti¬ 
quaries acquired, by the gift of several of its 
members, a valuable collection of pencil drawings 
of the sculptured stones of Iona and the West 
Highlands, die work of the artist, in his spare 
hours, during many years. They have now 
decided to issue, at cost price, to such of their 
members as may desire it, a series of repro¬ 
ductions of these sketches. The volume, whioh 
will be supplemental to the Archaeologia Scotica, 
will probably be ready for delivery during the 
present session of the society. The plates, 100 
ira number, have been executed by Mr. W. 
Griggs, who is woll known by his facsimiles 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s Shakspere quartos. 
The rich artistic beauty of many of the stones 
so carefully figured in the drawings, no less 
tban their antiquarian interest, will render the 
Volume valuable and desirable. 

M. Delaunay has been elected a member t* 
the Acaddmie des Beaux-Arts in the place o* 
Alexandre Hesse. 

M. Ernest Chesneau is publishing, with M. 
A. Quantin, an octavo volume entitled Le 
Statuaire J. B. Garptaux: ta Vie et ton (Euvre, 
illustrated with etchings, woodcuts, and fac¬ 
similes reproducing the chief groups, bas-reliefs 
or busts, and the choicest drawings of tbis 
eminent master, the most expressive of modem 
French sculptors. Carpeaux was bom at 
Yalenciennes, May 11, 1827. He died of a 
lingering and cruel malady at Courbevoie, in 
the country-house of Prince Stirbey, who had 
lavished upon him the most tender care, on 
October 12, 1875. His letters are very interest¬ 
ing. He was the son of a mason, and his earlier 
training was very imperfect, but he educated 
himself most assiduously, and he expressed 
with striking clearness and eloquence the plans 
which passed through his fertile brain, his 
sorrows, his hopes, his sufferings. 

The jury appointed to examine the works 
of the various competitors for the prize ol 
25,000 frs. offered by the King of the Belgians 
for the best architectural treatise have reported 
that no production of sufficient merit has been 
submitted to them. Two out of the seven 
jurors were, however, in favour of awarding 
the prize to a study on the church of Villers 
by MM. van Bemmel and Coulon. 

M. Pulszky, having in the previous number 
of the Revue Archeologique given an historical 
sketch of the Celtio period in Hungary, pro¬ 
ceeds in the present number (October) to deal 
with the various classes of Celtic antiquities 
found in that country, accompanying his state¬ 
ments with numerous engravings of swords and 
fibulae. Another very interesting article in this 
number of the Revue is that on the “ Bas-relief. 


of Christian Sarcophagi,” by M. Edmond le 
Blant. M. Alexandre Bertrand writes on the 
Merovingian cemeteries of Gaul and on the 
jewellery of Jouy-le-Comte (Seine-et-Oise) with 
the experience and authority whioh he is well 
known to possess. 

M. Edmond de Goncotjht lives at Auteuil, 
at the gates of Paris, in a charming house 
opening on a garden which might pass for a copy 
of the background in a water-colour of Louis 
Moreau. There he has collected the rarest and 
most exquisite professional implements that an 
amateur and man of letters can desire—Gobe¬ 
lins tapestries, eighteenth-century drawings, 
libraries of memoirs, catalogues and autographs, 
Chinese porcelain, lacquer, bronzes, ivories, 
embroidered fabrics, Japanese sword-knots, Ac. 
He is preparing a catalogue raisonnS of his col¬ 
lection, under the title of La Maison dun 
Artiste. The first chapter has already appeared 
in the Voltaire newspaper. M. de Qoncourt 
relates the discoveries that rewarded curiosity- 
hunters thirty years ago, at public sales, in the 

S ortfolios of the printsellers, in the stores of the 
ealerson the quays; at Daulos the elder’s, who 
was always half drunk; at Blaisot’s, who always 
wore a white neckcloth; at Mayor’s, who touched 
up Watteau’s sketches; at Guichardot’s, whose 
one eye was so piercing. Its pioturesqueness 
lends life to the solid information which the 
catalogue contains. 

We learn from the Chronique des Arts that 
the excavations which the Archaeological 
Society of Athens has been carrying out on the 
eite of the Lion of Chaeronea have yielded most 
satisfactory results for the restoration of this 
famous monument. The workmen have un¬ 
covered the stone steps and the whole of the 
paved enclosure within which stood the pedestal 
of the Lion, and which is twenty-five mitres in 
length by fifteen in breadth. Under it is sup¬ 
posed to be the vault in which the Boeotians 
who fell in the battle were buried. The Lion 
is broken into thirteen fragments, all well pre¬ 
served with the exception of the daws, one of 
whioh, recently discovered, is not less than one 
metre in length. It is stated that the Lion will 
soon be replaced on its pedestal at a probable 
expense of not more than 40,000 frs. 

Mr. O. E. Anthon, Professor of History and 
Belles-Lettres at the College of the City of New 
York, is selling his large collection of coins. 
The sale is to be spread over five successive 
autumns. The coins and medals of the British 
Empire, including its Oriental dominions, 
forming this year’s instalment, have just been 
disposed of, in 940 lots. 

We have received from the Autotype Com¬ 
pany an excellent reproduction of one of Mr. 
Leonardo Cattermole’s latest works. It is 
called The Amazon's Team, and represents a young 
Greek woman riding a powerful white horse 
and holding three others in a leash. Mr. Catter- 
mole is an artist who, following a totally 
different line of subject from his father, the 
much-esteemed water-colour painter, has be¬ 
come known by his peculiarly refined and 
graceful studies of horse-life. He has perceived, 
like the old Greek sculptors of the Parthenon, 
the capabilities that lie in the beautiful forms 
of hones for decorative purposes, and has 
treated his subject partly from a classical and 
partly from a sentimental point of view. Some¬ 
how his horses have muoh of the subtle refine¬ 
ment and grace of Mr. Albert Moore’s studies 
of the female figure. They may, indeed, be 
called “ harmonies in horse-flesh; ” yet, though 
they deal entirely with horses, they are not 
in the least degree “horsey,” and would no 
doubt fail to please the fast heroines of 
modern novels, whose chief knowledge con¬ 
sists in their thorough acquaintance with 
the “points” of the animals they ride. This 
harmony, united with tender sentiment, is 


strikingly apparent in the picture oalled The 
Houyhnhms, only two horses standing against a 
wall, but we are made to feel that they are in 
reality two lovers saying farewell. In Follow 
my Leader, also, which Mr. L. Oattermole has 
evidently intended as a pleasant parody on Mr. 
Albert Moore’s delightful picture of that name, 
the same qualities are present, as well as rare 
skill in complex grouping. All these and 
several other of Mr. Cattermole’s works have 
been capitally reproduced from the paintings 
themselves by the Autotype Company. The 
somewhat low key of colour in whioh they are 
painted and the salient features they possess 
render them, in fact, unusually well adapted for 
reproduction. 

The Berlin National Museum has just been 
enriohed by what is declared to be the largest 
modern group of sculpture extant. The artist 
is Prof. Gustav Muller, of Coburg, a sculptor 
long resident at Borne, and he has been engaged 
upon this work for eleven years. It is a Pro¬ 
metheus group, representing the bound Titan 
at the moment when the eagle first pieroes his 
body with its daws, while two 'Oceanides, 
beautiful nude female figures, endeavour to 
loosen his chains. The one tries to ward off the 
bird, the other sinks down overcome with 
horror. The conception and execution are said 
to be very fine, and the figures, especially the 
female ones, are highly praised. The whole 
group is modelled out of one block of the finest 
and purest Carrara marble, weighing three 
hundredweight, and its owner regarded it as 
suoh a unique mass that it was with difficulty 
that he was persuaded to part with it. With 
the exception of the very roughest outlino, the 
execution of the group is entirely from Prof. 
Muller’s own hand. 

The ancient soulptures which have lately 
reached Berlin from Pergamum in Asia Minor, 
and about which there has been some little 
excitement in this country, appear to be frag¬ 
ments of a colossal frieze from a great altar, 
probably the same whioh is induded among the 
wonders of the world by Ampelius in bis Liber 
Memorialis. It has been conjectured that this 
altar was erected by Attains I. (b.c. 241-197) to 
commemorate his victories over the Celts who 
invaded his province. The style of soulpture is 
said to be such as would be expected in this late 
period, though specially excellent of its kind. 
The offioial report, an abstract of whioh was 
given in the National Zeitung of November 26, 
is very loud in its praise. On the other hand, it 
is to be remembered that several colossal pieces 
of this same frieze found their way to the Berlin 
Museum a few years ago, and to judge from 
them there is no reason to envy the German 
Government its new acquisition. The sculpture 
is, in fact, very poor. 

Germania ; or, Two Thousand Years of German 
Life, is the comprehensive title of a book on the 
history and culture of the German people, by 
Johannes Scherr, of which a second riohly illus¬ 
trated edition has just been published by W. 
Spemsnn, of Stuttgart. It is ooming out in 
parts, after the manner of Messrs. Cassell’s 
similar publications, and will be completed in 
thirty numbers, forming together two handsome 
volumes. 

A highly appreciative and sympathetic 
article on the late Mr. Edwin Edwards is con¬ 
tributed to a recent number of L’Art by M. 
Ph. Burty. Mr. Edwards had won greater recog¬ 
nition as an artist in France than on his own 
side of the Channel. The French Government 
a few years ago bought a fine collection of his 
etchings, and many of his pictures have been 
exhibited at the French exhibitions. M. Burty, 
who was a personal friend of Mr. Edwards, 
gives a very interesting aooount of his life, 
some of the faots of which were told him by the 
artist himself as the two journeyed together 
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from France to England. The story of how 
his wife helped him to renounoe law and 
affluence in favour of art and comparative 
poverty forms, indeed, quite a little chapter of 
romance. Mr. Edwards was a warm admirer 
of French art, and it is to his kindly sympathy 
and intelligent recognition that Beveral French 
artists who are now highly esteemed in England 
have owed their introduction to the London 
world. “Edwin Edwards,” says M. Duranty 
in an article before mentioned in the Gazette dee 
Beauts-Arts," will go down to posterity, not only 
by his works, but also by his friendships; ” and 
this may well be when he numbered among his 
friends such artists as Alphonse Legros, whom 
he was the first to receive in England; Fantin 
la Tour, whose portrait of Edwin Edwards and 
his wife exhibited in the Salon and in the Royal 
Academy in 1876 will not soon be forgotten; 
and many other artists of equal name and 
fame. The artiole in VArt is illustrated by 
several large-size reproductions from the etch¬ 
ings of Edwin Edwards. They give a very 
good idea of his style of art and manner of 
execution. 

A sixth exhibition of the Union Centralo dee 
Beaux-Arts is to be opened in the Palais de 
l’Industrie on July 31 next year. A complete 
series of technological exhibitions, of which this 
forms the first, have lately been organised by 
the consultative commission, and voted by the 
council of the Union Centrale—a society which 
certainly does everything in its power to pro¬ 
mote the growth and development of the art 
industries of France. The exhibitions will take 
the various products of these industries in 
regular order, beginning with the metals, to 
which this first exhibition is entirely devoted. 
Then will follow tissues, paper, skins, wood, 
stone, glass, earth, and plants. The metal¬ 
work exhibition of next July is divided into 
three sections, viz., retrospective, modem, and 
the competition for the schools of design. 

The ZeiUchrift fur bildende Kunat opens this 
month with a short biographical sketch of the 
veteran painter Philipp Veit, but the principal 
article in the number is a well-considered review 
of the present position of German art as seen at 
the exhibitions of Berlin and Munich. The 
writer, Adolf Rosenberg, points out how com¬ 
pletely the old ideal aims of German masters 
have died out before the modem spirit of 
realism, so that we scarcely find one purely 
historical or poetical composition in modern 
German exhibitions, only scenes from high and 
low life, landscape, and portrait. Herr Bergau 
finishes his interesting study of the Niimberg 
metal-workers, Labenwolf and W urtzelbauer: 
and the history of the ancient Bargello at 
Florence, now occupied'by the Museo Nazionale, 
is continued. 
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lly post free, now ready. 

ICKERS & SON’S COMPLETE 

CATALOOUE of the chief 
ILLUSTRATED and other NEW BOOKS 
published during the year -. alio the NEW JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS ; 
and Remainders of Last Season's Booka, offered at a great reduction from 
the published prices. 

BirkTRA it SON, Leicester-square, W.C. 


Just published. 

88) containing over 

t America, Heraldry, History, Irish, Fine 
Source French Illustrated Work#, Theology, and General. Our next issue 
I No. Ml) Wid bo Autericuna and Flno Seta. Largest stock in the West of 
England.—Apply, C. T. .1XFPKRIKS St SONS, Ilcdcliffc-atroet, Bristol. 


pATALOGUE (No. 

i.ooo Article# of Books on Aw 
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NE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

VOLUMES of good BOOKS always on SALE.—Now ready, a 
CATALOGUE of J.OO i recent purchases of most interesting and valuable 
Books in most classes of literature, sta ulard works j also a large coliectioi 
of Books on Natural History, many very scarce. Two stamps for postage 
must te sent. Books purchased.—Apply to JOfcL ROWSELL, 9, Klug 
William-street, Strand, W.C. 

Just publiabed, demy 8vo, pp. 88. in wrapper, with Two Illustrations, 
price 2e. fid. 

"DIBLIOGRAPHY of the WRITINGS 

-U of CHARLES DICKENS, with many curious and i starts ting par¬ 
ticulars relating to hit Works. By Jams COOK. 

London): T. Kzkslad, 22, Coventry-street, Hsymarkst. 


rriHE MUSICAL TIMES for DECEM- 

JL her contains:—Some Popular Feasts and their Music—The Great 
Composers : Mendelssohn—Analysis of Beethoven’s “Missa Solennls” 
—Wanted, a Composer for the Organ-Crystal Palace—Monday Popular 
Concerts—Reviews—Foreign and Country News, Ac.—Price Id., post-free, 4d. 
Annual Subscription 4s., including postage. 


rriHE MUSICAL TIMES for DECEM- 

-A. BER contains:— ’’ While Shepherds Watch’d their Flocks by 
Night ” : Christmas Anthem (baas solo and chorus) by W. T. BUT. Prioe 
separately, l|d. 

|^OVELLO’S PUBLICATIONS, suitable 

QHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

RATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES and 

iv 80X08. 8tt u Hollo by J. W. Elliott. With BUlr-flr. H1 m- 

tntJoiu, ii.ud»ome y bound, gift —Lfe., 7,, M. 

CTHE SUNLIGHT of SONG.—A Collec- 

J- Uon of Sacred and Moral Songs, with original Music by the most 
eminent English Composers. Beauliiuily illustrated and elcgauUy bound. 
giU edges, 7s. fid. 

pHRISTMAS CAROLS (New and Old). 

VJ Edited by the Rev. H. tt. BRAMLKT, M.A., and Dr. STAIN A. R. 
Beautifully illustrated and elegantly bound, gilt edges, 7s. fid. 

SKklKS I-, il., and 111. (without Illustrations), each in paper. Is. fid.; 
cloth gut, 2s. hd. : words, l^d. : esch Carol singly. Id.; words only, com¬ 
plete id., or cloth, fid. A Collection of tho same, for Men's Voices, 2s. 

PAROLS for CHRISTMAS TIDE for 

V-J LITTLE SINGERS. By GROROK FOX. With Illustrated Title and 
Cover, SU. fid. 

QACRED SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. 

O Words by Fkaxcks Kidlky Havurgal. Music composed and 
arranged by ALBERTO KANDkGGXR. Illustrated and elegantly hound, gill 
oilgas, 5e. 

Now ready. 

THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

1 vol., 318 pp., folio, handsomely bound, doth, gilt edges, price 3It. An 
culireiy new and carefully revised edition of 

A/TENDELSSOHN’S ORIGINAL COM- 

-i-VJL purilTlo.Nrt for the PIANOFORTE, including the “ Lloder ohm 
rton«." Also a New «vo Edition (hid pp.), price iu paper cover, 7*. fid., 
ilolb, gilt edgee, Ivs. fid. 

A New Edition of the 

T IEDER OHNE WORl'E (Eight Books 

I J Complete) is also published separately. Price, folio, paper cover, 5s.; 
doth, gilt edges, fis. ; Bvo, paper oover, Za. fid. ; cloth gilt edgue, 4s. fid. 

IVrOVELLO’S EDITION of the LIEDER 

-1- V OHNE WoliTE (Eight Books) Is tho only Complete Edition. 

LfLLIOTT’S HARMONIUM YOLUN- 

-1-J TARIES, in one volume, price 4s.; or In 8 books (each containing 
Sixty Voluntaries), Is. 

J ust published. 

'T'HE SILVER CLOUI) : a Cantata for 

JL Female Voices. Tho Words written by KdWa&D OXKNFOKD. The 
Music composed by i'KANX ABT. Price 2s. fid. 

Just published. 

T A LONTANANZA. Komanza Composta 

JLJ da G. ROSSINI. 2s. net. 

*•* This song is printed from tho MS. left by the Composer, and is now 
published lor tho first time. 

SUNG WITH GREAT SWCJESS BY MR. 8ANTLEY. 

“ HTHE OLD GRElNADIER. ,, JSewSong. 

JL By A. C. MACKENZIE. Tho Poetry written by EDWARD uxtfi- 
rOKD. Tnca 2a. net. 

London: NOVA1XO, Ewes, A Co., 1, Bcmers-etreet, W., and 80 and 8), 
Quecn-atreel. E.C. 

TJ'ORUM ROMAN UM et MAGNUM. 

-L? Hy JoiIN Hknbt 1‘akkicr, C.B. Socond Edition. Revised and 
uulargtd. XLI. Piatee. 8vo, c»otb, price 10s. fid. 

JAMKS I’AKKER a CO., Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 

tTHKON BAS1LIKE. The Portraiture oi 

-I—i His Majesty King Charles L A New Edition, with a Preface by 
v.ATUEitiNE Mart Puuuauoiu:. keep., doth, 3s. 

JAMKS Pabkck at CO., Oxford ; and 877, Strand, Loudon. 

FACSIMILES in COLOUR, produced b> 

J- the ARUNDEL SOCIETY from the OLD MASTERiJ, are Sold to 
Uie I’ublic as well at to Members, at prices varying from M)s. to 48s., and 
include the Wurks of Giotto, frra Angelico, Pcrugino, Andrea del Barto. 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Holbein, Albert Dlirer, Ac.—I’nced Lists, with 
particulars of membership, will be sent, post-free, on application at 34, 
Old Bond-street, London, . 

Handsome, Light , and Roomy , 

1 HE 

TT (Xegittcred.) 

JlVNOCK ABOUT 

Price 10«. 6 1. B A G. 

Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 

& AKH0N, the Tourist*’ Co-operative Store, 320,High liolborn. 
next Southampton Buildings. Removed from No. 261. Illus¬ 
trated Otitalofrue vratis 


SPURIOUS DIAMONDS and other fBKOlOUS 
STONES. 

In consequenco of the many Spurious Gems now being offered for sale, 
R. BKYCK-wRIGHT will give ttcu&xxinc Gcarantk*d orunov as 
io the 

GENUINENESS, PURITY, and VALUE 

Of Stones, mounted or unmounted, submitted to bis Inspection. 
BaYCB-Wbiokt, F.B.G.6., Ac., Ac., Mineralogist and Expert In Gem* 
.and Precious Stones, 90, Great liusseli^ireet, London, W.C. 


L yceum theatre.— 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

8hakspore's Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
will be repeated every evening at Right o’clock until farther notloe. 
8HYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—MUs ELLEN TERRY. 
Morning Performance* of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE to-day 
(Saturday), December fi, at Two o'clock ; and on the eight following Satur¬ 
days, December IS, 80, and 27, and Janaary 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31. 

6HYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Mis. ELLEN TERRY. 

Box Office open daily from Ten to Five under the direction of Mr 
Jo&kph Hurst. 

TpXHlBITlON of PAINTINGS.—Water- 

-* ^ colour Drawings and Etchings by the late EDWIN Edwards. Open 
from Ten to Five. Admission One Shilling. Catalogue Sixpence.—•«, 
New Bond-street, W. R. F. M’Najr, Hon. Secretary. 

CH. MERYON EXHIBITION. 

This mat Etcher's work is bow being exhibited at DO WDES WELL'S 
GALLERY, 3fi, CHANCERY LANE. Admission, lncinding Catalogue, Is. 
A large number of very fine Proofr for Sale. 

QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

kJ SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON. S.E.—The Winter 
Session commences on October 1. and the Summer on May 1. Students can 
enter at either 8eesion. Two Entrance Science scholarships of XfiJ and A40, 
for 1st Year’s Students, are awarded in October. In addition to ordinary 
prisee amounting to £200, the following Bchnarshipe, Medals, Ac., are 
giveu, vis..-—The ’* William Tite” Scholarship, £3o ; Col.ego Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year far two years ; " Musgrove * cholarahip, of same value; 
’’Solly "Medal and Prise : ” Cbeeelden "Medal; "Mead "Medal; Treasurer’s 
Gold Modal; ** Grainger * Prise, Ac. Special Classes for 1st M.B. and Pre¬ 
liminary Scientific of University of London, and I’rivate Classes for other 
Examinations. There are numerous Hospital appointments open to Students 
without charge.—For prospectus and particulars apply to Dr. GlLLKsm:, 
Secretary. _ _____ 

TjpIRE.—The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, in 

J- consequence of the total destruction of their Fine-Art Gallery in 
Kathbone-place, have taken TEMPORARY PREMISES in the same street. 
Clients who have confided works of art to the Company will please address 
the Manager, No. 11, Rathbone-plaoe. The major portion of such property is 
•afe in the fire-proof rooms of the Company's Works, Ea:ing Dene. No 
interruption of the productive power of the Company.—W. 8. BIRD, 
Manager, 11, Rathbone-plaoe. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 

-L ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer's Collotype Processe s . Employed by the Trustees of 
ihe British Museum, Palaeographical, Nunilsmutlcal, Royal Geographical 
tud other learned hedetiee. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits frum Nature, Ac. 

For Terms and 'peatmens apply to the MANAOBR. 

TEMPORARY OFFICES, during the re-building of the Fine-Art Gallery, 
at No. II, RATH BONE PLACE. 

The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 

General Manager, W. 8. bird. 

__ Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 

'T’HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

JL street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount acoording 
to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, French, and 
German, immediately on publication. Prospect usee, with Lists of New 
Publications, gratis and post-free.—A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus 
Books, offered for Sale at greatly rednoed prices, may also be had, free, on 
sppUca.t!on.—BOOTH S, CUURTON’3, llODOHOWS, and SAUNDERS A OTLRT’i 
United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, next the Polytechnlo. 

(CATALOGUE (No. 6) of SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS on Medidne, Surgery, and the Collateral Sciences. 40 op. 
CATALOGUE (No. 7) of SECOND-HAND NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS, 

IS pp., to be had gratis on application to MACLACHLaN A STEWART, 
Edinburgh._ __ 

DOOK-HUNTE11S!—DECEMBER LIST 

JLf FINE ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

LIST (JUST OUT).—60,000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS (ON SALE) OF 
GALLERIES, PORTRAITS, COSTUMES. DRAWINGS, ETC1QBOS, ARCHlTEC • 
TURE, ORNAMENTS, PAORANT8, ANATOMf (ARTISTIC), OLD WOODCUTS, 

ate. gratis. Books and prints bouoht. 

EDWIN PARSONS, 45, Brompton-road, S.W. 


QECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 

KJ ». LOSEBY LANK, LEICESTER. 

WITHERS AMD FOWLEE’S 

MONTHLY 0ATAL09US9, 
Gratis and post-free. 


IVfAGAZlNE and NEWSPAPER PRINT- 

J-tJL lMi —WYMAN A SUNS. Printer, of the ItHiUer, Brief, .nd 
itnrr high-class Papers, call attention to the facilities presented by their 
Establishment far the Economic Production of every description of Periodical 
Literature in the heat style. WYMAN St SONS will be happy to forward 
Estimates, and to place their large and varied experience at the command 
jf those engaging in Newspaper enterprise.—WYMAN * SONS, 74, 75, and 
81, Great (^ucen-street, Loudon, W.C. 

T’HE TIMES (of New York).—Coming 

-L cations for tho English Correspondent should be addressed to Mr. 
JOSEPH HATTON, 14, Tichflcld-torract;, Ucgeut‘s-park, London, N.VV. 
The TIMES (Daily, Bi-Woskly, and Weekly) can be obtained from Mr. 
MEVKNs, 4, Trafalgar-aquarc ; at the AUKRICAX RXCtiANOE, 419. Strand ; 
or direct from the Office, New York. The TIMES has no Travelling 
Agents._ 

O quire.) of Thick CKEAM.LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES (a, 
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No. 397, New Series. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fye., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 

LITERATURE. 

Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand. From the 
Papers of the late Mortimer Collins. Edited 
by Tom Taylor. (R. Bentley & Son.) 

To collect and publish the desultory articles 
of an author, alter his death, is sometimes a 
desirable and pleasant task, but it seldom adds 
to an author’s reputation. It is by his books 
that he will generally be wished to be judged, 
not by the light sketches and occasional 
essays produced under high pressure to 
satisfy the exigencies of journals and maga¬ 
zines. Yet these Sketches by a Vanished 
Hand, though belonging almost exclusively 
to the latter class of writings, do Mortimer 
Collins fuller justice, both as to his character 
and talents, than perhaps any of the many 
volumes which he published in his lifetime. 
That the ordinary rule should be reversed in 
the case of Mortimer Collins is no doubt 
unfortunate from one point of view, as it 
shows that his most ambitious efforts failed 
of entire success; but this we already knew, 
and Mr. Tom Taylor has done both the public 
and the memory of his friend nothing but 
good service in editing these pleasant pages, 
which increase our intimacy with oue of the 
cleverest literary men of the present genera¬ 
tion. 

He (Mortimer Collins) was a man of varied 
gifts; large and generous both in body and 
mind ; very susceptible to all sights, sounds, 
and tastes, physical and mental; with a zest for 
enjoyment of all good things, from a poem or 
a picture to a cigar and a glass of claret, and a 
taste which was naturally healthy in almost all. 
It is partly because these volumes tell us so 
much about the man that they do him more 
justice than his novels or his poems ; partly 
because in these for the most part hastily 
written sketches one does not look for sus¬ 
tained power or finish, the want of which 
spoils nearly all his more ambitious work. 
He was one of those men who suffered from 
over activity of mind, of whom it may be 
paradoxically said that their thoughts throng 
too quickly to let them think. Few can 
help regretting that he never permitted him¬ 
self those reflective pauses in the midst of 
creation which are necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of sure work. Day after day he wrote, 
never caring to ascertain that his day’s 
work was “ good,” content that it should be 
“good enough ” for the immediate purpose. 
And it always was “ good enough,” always 
full of fresh impressions freshly expressed, 
studded with bright epigram, sparkling with 
pleasant verse, overflowing with animal and 
mental spirits—the clear current of an honest, 
manly, and scholarly mind. 

It is useless to conjecture what he might 
have done if he had lived. That he had in 
him many of the qualities required for the 


production of better work is not to be 
doubted; whether he would ever have found 
the leisure and the patience and the thoroughly 
congenial theme which were all necessary to 
its production no man can say. The hand 
has vanished, and these sketches which it has 
left behind, and which still seem to beat with 
its strong pulse, are evidence, like his books, 
of capacity rather than achievement. 

With the exception of James Hannay, there 
has been no man of our time whose career 
has ended in so great a literary disappoint¬ 
ment; and it is one of the merits of this 
selection that it fairly represents the versa¬ 
tility of his gift#, while it adds to our know¬ 
ledge of his critical faculty. The last essay 
which he ever wrote, in which he gave 
to the world the fruit of his study of 
Aristophanes, is perhaps the most valu¬ 
able of all, containing as it does an ad¬ 
mirable resumi of those of his plays which 
have come down to us, interspersed with 
excellent translations, some of the best of 
which are his own. Scarcely less to be admired 
is his estimate of the literary character of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which, while laughing good- 
naturedly at his eccentricities and short¬ 
comings, does full justice to the brilliance of 
his genius. Nothing can be better than 
Mortimer Collins’ estimate of the value of 
Contarini Fleming. 

‘ ‘ Rot ne puis, as the motto of the Rohan hath it; 
Contarim would be a poet, but can never attain 
the power. If, therefore, the book does not 
fulfil its idea, and traoe the growth of the poetic 
character, it is very curious as the autobiography 
of one who would have been a poet if he could.” 

On the other hand, he praises his pictures 
of life in Sybil without stint. 

“ Mr. Dickens has no transcript of life more 
aoourate than Mr. Disraeli’s picture of the town 
of Mowbray in its prosperity and adversity. 
Thackeray’s ‘ Gave of Harmony ’ is not a more 
brilliant sketch tbaD Disraeli’s of the Temple, 
that marvellous place of entertainment kept by 
Chaffing Jack.” 

But it is not only these careful (unfortunately 
for his reputation these unusually careful) 
studies that show the freshness and width of 
his literary appreciation. The stray leaves 
on Blake, Landor, Praed, and Coleridge; the 
charming papers on Martial, Horace, and 
Catullus; the scattered remarks on Keats 
and Shelley, Barnes and John Collins, Henry 
Murger, Charles Wesley, and many more, all 
testify to a mind that was extensive in its 
sympathy and a literary palate that was 
seldom at fault. 

If the papers in which he narrates his 
walking excursions are less valuable from a 
literary point of view than his critical essays, 
they are of some interest from the light they 
throw upon his character. In them he has 
unconsciously drawn his own portrait without 
affectation or flattery. He takes you with 
him and makes you enjoy each picturesque 
piece of architecture, each sweet view of 
English scenery, as he enjoyed it himself, 
and all the while talks to you in comment 
upon life and art, or whatever stirs the 
ripples of his inconstant mind; now descanting 
on the merits of stewed eels or the demerits 
of Wiltshire cider, now warbling a piece 
of sparkling verse of his own, now quoting a 
brilliant epigram of another's. Always manly 


always charitable, always brimful of wit and 
cheerfulness, these pleasant streams of nar¬ 
rative not only reflect the scenery through 
which he passes, but all his own moods. The 
moods change somewhat too rapidly sometimes; 
things sacred and profane jostle one another 
somewhat too closely; religious musings are 
sometimes separated by a very few lines from 
an estimate of pork chops; but it is evident 
that this was due to the habit of his mind, 
and that his reverence was as genuine as his 
hunger. 

Argument was not the forte of Mortimer 
Collins, and his papers on “ Darwinism” and 
“ What is Betting ? ” have no possible value 
here except to show that his strange lack of 
reasoning power explains to a certain extent 
his failure to win a higher rank in literature. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


The Serpent Charmer. By Louis Bousselet. 
Translated from the French by Mary de 
Hauteville. With Sixty-eight Engravings 
on Wood by A. Marie. (Sampson Low & 
Co.) 

Those who take up this interesting novel in 
the hope of learning the secrets of Indian 
snake charmers will be disappointed; and 
we do not find that it affords even a peg for 
writing a paper on that curious subject. 
The reference to a “cobra’s sting ,” at p. 
35, may be a slip of the pen or an error 
of the translator; but one of the first 
Btories that we meet with, describing the 
snake charmer as being preserved from the 
attack of a tiger by his favourite cobra twin¬ 
ing round the tiger’s neck and killing it, is 
quite incredible, and not even ben trovato. A 
tiger in such circumstances, even if they were 
possible, would have destroyed both the snake 
and the man. Another sensational impossi¬ 
bility is the story of the snake charmer taking 
into his hands the head of a large crocodile 
which was dragging him into the water, and 
releasing himself from its grasp by scooping 
out its eyes with his naked fingers. It 
is quite out of place to find a member 
of this dreaded, but suspected, despised, 
and impure caste of snake charmers dis¬ 
coursing upon “the law of the Vedas and 
Pouranas ” as if he were a Brahman, and, in 
addition, a disciple of Plato and Schleier- 
macher. On the other hand, we have nothing 
special with regard to Indian snake charmers, 
their modes of life, and the methods by which 
they manipulate and train their serpents. 
This is purely a matter of habitude, fearless¬ 
ness, and skill; but M. Rousselet gives us no 
inkling as to their methods. What he has 
written is a French novel distinctly superior 
to the run of French novels relating to the 
East in truth of local colouring. The story is 
interesting, and the painful events of the 
Indian Mutiny are treated with delicacy. As 
might be expected from M. Ronsselet’s great 
illustrated work on India, he displays very 
full knowledge of many parts of his subject, 
but in other parts he is quite at sea. It is 
uncalled for to bring a very strict standard to 
bear on the efforts of the novelist. Tried by 
such a standard, Sir Walter Scott would 
sometimes be found erring egregioualy. Indian 
experts have found that even Col. Meadows 
Taylor, despite his profound and minute 
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acquaintance with Indian life, has fallen 
into some great mistakes. It may even 
be allowed to a distinguished novelist to 
send her hero out partridge shooting on 
the Scotch border with a rifle, and with 
that same weapon to bring down an eagle 
which is a scarcely visible point in the 
upper sky. Considering the “go” of her 
stories we may also pardon the same lively 
writer for making the horses of another of 
her heroes start from the grassy sward of 
Richmond Park into the Thames. Complete 
truthfulness in detail seems to be reserved 
for our greatest novelists, and must be a very 
serious burden to them. M. Rousselet is so 
far truthful in his details, and has written 
such an excellent novel, that it is to be 
regretted that he has so often gone beyond 
the sphere of his own knowledge, whether 
personal or historical. The portions of his 
story relating to Nana Sahib of Bithoor, to 
Cawnpore and the neighbouring regions of 
the Ganges Valley, are in excellent keeping 
with facts and local details. The same may 
be said, to a less extent, of his vivid de¬ 
scriptions of the Terai; but when he 
crosses the Himalayas, or even enters upon 
them, he is, apparently, quite out of any 
ground known to him. From Raj pur his 
adventurers looked up to “Mussourie,” and 
“ could distinctly see the elegant buildings 
of the city enclosed in wonderful gardens.” 
Seeing that there is no city at Masuri, only 
scattered bungalows scarcely visible from 
Rajpur, and no wonderful gardens, this is 
pretty good, but better things follow. We are 
introduced to “ Tin-to,” the richest merchant 
of Chipki, or Shipki, who is a wealthy and 
liberal man even when out of his own country, 
though the income of the very wealthiest 
merchant of Shipki probably does not exceed 
fifty pounds sterling a year. Crossing the 
Nila Pass into the Sutlej valley, the poor State 
of Bussahir is changed into a portion of 
fairyland; and the wretched residence of 
its Raja into a great castle, one of whose 
“ citadels encloses the palace, whose lofty 
facades of pink sandstone and numerous 
gilded turrets overlook the whole country 
round.” We also have a fight between tigers 
and yaks where no tigers are, and the 
adventurers make their escape from this 
wonderful scene by floating in a boat down 
a portion of the Sutlej which is far too rapid 
for continuous navigation. 

It is to be regretted that M. Rousselet did 
not keep himself more within the limits of his 
own knowledge, because, when he does so, his 
narrative (with some small exceptions) conveys 
substantially correct impressions. As it is, he 
has given us an interesting novel which is a vast 
improvement on French works of the kind 
relating to the East. Andkew Wilson. 


Histoire de V Autnehe-Hongrie depute lee 
Origines juequ'd VAnnee 1878. Par 
Louis Leger. (Paris: Hachette.) 

The book of which the title stands at the 
head of this article is one of the series pub¬ 
lished under the direction of M. Duruy, 
several volumes of which have already been 
reviewed in these columns. The author, M. 
Louis Leger, is a professor in the “ Eoole 
specials des Langues orientales vivantes,” and 


is already known as the author of several 
books on the history and languages of the 
Sclavonic nations. These previous studies 
have admirably adapted him for his most 
recent undertaking. Through them he has 
been induced to tell the history of the 
various countries now governed by the House 
of Hapsburg from the only point of view 
from which it ought to be related, but from 
which, nevertheless, it seldom if ever is 
approached. The historjr of Austria, and of 
Hungary and Croatia, is generally entirely 
subordinated to that of Germany and of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of which the House of 
Hapsburg for several centuries happened to 
be the head. Hungary, indeed, occasionally 
looms indistinctly in the background; Bo¬ 
hemia is sometimes heard of, but its historical 
position never clearly appears; Transyl¬ 
vania may be mentioned all of a sudden, so 
as to perplex the reader, yet the mainsprings 
of the action are always sought in Western 
affairs, to the almost total exclusion of any 
others, and a perfectly incorrect result is the 
consequence. “ The title of Emperor of Ger¬ 
many,” says M. Leger in his Preface, 

“ has too often caused a forgetfulness of the less 
sonorous but more real titles of King of Bohemia 
and of Hungary. The history of Austria has 
been sought in Switzerland, m Germany, in 
Italy, in the Low Countries—everywhere, in 
fact, except among the nations and in the 
countries without which there never would have 
been any Austrian Power at all.” 

Against this practice it has been the object o^ 
M. Leger to protest, and to accomplish in the 
world of literature and of history what Prince 
Bismarck has partly done, and is credited with 
still carrying out in the world of politics, viz., 
the transference of the centre of Austrian 
interests back to Vienna exclusively, and hence 
to make the two-headed eagle turn both its 
beaks definitely to the East. 

“ I have deliberately neglected,” says M. Leger, 
“ the too familiar tale of the domination of the 
Hap8burgs in the countries foreign to the Austria 
of to-day. On the other hand, I have dwelt 
especially on the history of the three fundamental 
groups which, at the present hour, are the basis 
of the Austrian State, and which are not even 
yet in a condition of stable equilibrium. These 
three groups are the Hereditary States, the 
kingdom of Hungary, and that of Bohemia.” 

Such is the plan of this book, clearly and 
methodically carried out, and illustrated with 
maps, which, if not possessing the minute 
accuracy of similar German productions, have 
the French virtue of clearness in their 
broader features, and will prove of material 
assistance to the reader intent upon fathoming 
the mysteries of Austrian ethnography. The 
following is M. Leger 1 * estimate of the various 
races comprised within the limits of the 


empire: 


Slavs 


Latin 


8 4,370,000 Czechs 
2,753,000 Slovaks 
2,341,000 Poles 
2,774,000 Ruthenes 
1,500,000 Slovenes 
3,395,000 Serbo-Croats 
7 to 8 millions Germans 
5,500,000 Magyars 
f 600,000 Italians 
( 2,640,000 Roumanians 


The Magyars in the above table inolude the 
Szeklers of Transylvania. It is a pity per¬ 
haps that the Serbs and Croats should be 


lumped together, as they differ in race, though 
but slightly, and are further separated by 
religion. Substantially, however, the figures 
of M. Leger are probably as correct as 
any others which could be opposed to them, 
though he does not state on what system he 
has counted the considerable and very in¬ 
fluential Jewish population generally claimed 
by German and Magyar controversial writers 
as belonging to them, which in sentiment it 

E robably does, the Magyar having always 
een distinguished by his toleration in matters 
of religion, and even the German shining by 
contrast with his neighbour of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 

The Babel which must exist inside the 
dominions of the House of Hapsburg may 
fairly be gathered from these figures. But 
the confusion which nature has created, history 
has increased. The discordant nationalities 
do not even lie together in distinot and homo¬ 
geneous bodies. The wars, migrations, and 
religious persecutions of former ages have 
caused in many cases a strange admixture of 
nationalities within the same country. Bohemia, 
for example, is tolerably equally divided be¬ 
tween Czech and German, and the latter— 
with the exception of some of the old aris¬ 
tocracy—hold the “ historical claims ” of the 
country in which they live uncommonly 
cheap. The Szeklers, again, are separated 
from the great mass of their Magyar brethren, 
not only by a -wide belt of mountain and 
forest, but also by the principal body of the 
Roumanian subjects of the House of Haps¬ 
burg. Other and similar instances might be 
given. But this is not all. In the case of 
several of the more important races, a larger 
or smaller body of their brethren are to be 
found lying immediately across the frontier of 
a neighbouring and independent State. 

The Austrian Germans are of course a 
mere chip of the great German race; there 
are more Poles in Russian Poland than in 
Galicia; there are Poles in Prussia and 
there are Ruthenes in Russia as well as in 
Austrian Poland. There are Czechs in 
Lusatia across the German frontier. There 
are more Roumanians in Roumania than in 
Transylvania, and the Italian portion of 
Austria is the Italia Irredenta of the 
agitators. There are as many Serbs on one 
side of the Save as on the other, and the 
coast of the Adriatic is a pandemonium of 
languages in which the Italians and the 
Sclavs curse one another as intruders, and 
both denounce the Magyars, the Germans, 
the Greeks, and the Jews. The ethnographic 
and linguistic confusion finds its expression 
in the present division of the empire into 
two halves with distinct administrations, 
separated by the little stream of the Leitha, 
which, as M. Leger happily observes, probably 
never expected to be so famous. The em¬ 
pire as a whole is governed by the 
machinery of the Delegations and the 
common Ministers. In the Austrian half 
of this divided State there is a central 
Parliament at Vienna, beside seventeen local 
Parliaments—viz., those of Upper Austria, 
Lower Austria, Bohemia, Austrian Silesia, 
Moravia, the Tirol, Salzburg, Goritz, Gradiska, 
Istria, Trieste, Camiola, Carinthia, Dalmatia, 
Styria, Galicia, and the Bukowina. In 
the Hungarian half there is a central 
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Diet at Pesth; while Croatia 
Landtag with limited attributions, but with a 
right to representation in the Diet. Mean¬ 
while, the Roumanians in Transylvania protest 
against the denial to them of similar rights 
to those of Croatia, and the Landtag at 
Agram is not satisfied and refuses to be com¬ 
forted. Such is the complex machinery of 
government. And yet, as M. Leger re 
minds us in his opening pages, though 
the Austrian empire only dates from 1804, 
and though the arrangement just described 
only dates from 1867, what may he called 
the Austrian State, within something like its 
present limits, has existed for three centuries 
and a-half; for the sceptres of Bohemia and 
Hungary had practically passed for ever into 
the hands of the Dukes of Austria at the com¬ 
mencement of the sixteenth century, and it is 
from their union that the Austrian State 
system in reality dates. The question accord¬ 
ingly at once arises how this fact is to be 
explained. Is the Austrian State purely 
artificial, or is it not ? Is it the result of a 
certain number of fortunate marriages, and of 
the successful, but now impossible intrigues of 
an old-fashioned diplomacy; or is it the result 
of the action of real forces, and the outcome of 
circumstances which still exist, and will con¬ 
tinue to keep it in existence ? The question is 
one, not merely of historical interest or of im- 

S ortance to the students of what the Prime 
[inister would call “ musty parchments,” but, 
as the columns of the press day by day remind 
us, is one of present urgency, and upon the 
answer to which much of the coming fortunes 
and good government of the European conti¬ 
nent may depend. 

Towards forming a correct opinion upon 
this momentous subject, the book of M. Leger, 
whether the reader agrees or not with the 
opinions of the writer, is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion. It is written chiefly from the point of 
view of the Sclav nationalities. M. Leger is 
an enthusiast for the Sclavs, for their history, 
their literature, and their poetry; and who 
need complain? The Magyar also, though 
his errors are carefully recorded, has justice 
done to him ; and this is very valuable in a 
writer with M. Leger’s opinions, and at a time 
when, because the Magyars refused to forget 
during the recent war that their best states¬ 
men and generals only escaped a horrible end 
in 1849 through Turkish protection, it has 
become the fashion with certain English 
political writers to deny them the possession 
of a single good quality. But for the 
Germans M. Leger does not conceal his 
hatred. It signifies little to him that it was 
Brandenhurgers and Bavarians and Pome¬ 
ranians, and not Austrians or Tyrolese, who 
besieged Paris and fought round Metz and on 
the Loire. They all belong to the same 
odious race, and it is easy to read between 
the lines that the darling wish of the heart 
of M. Louis Leger is to live to see the day 
when the Sclav and the Celt shall crush the 
evil-minded Teuton; and if the Magyar gets 
in the way so much the worse for him. This 
dislike occasionally betrays M. Leger into 
freaks unworthy of the rest of his book; as, 
for example, when he omits the Battle of 
Rosbach from the list of the victories of 
Frederick the Great, for no better reason, 
apparently, than because it was a French 


army, commanded by a French general, which 
was there defeated. 

There is nothing more remarkable in history 
than the simultaneous aggrandisement of the 
House of Hapsburg, both eastward and west¬ 
ward, at the close of the fifteenth and the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. 
Before that date it had indeed occupied 
a considerable position. On the extinction 
of the House of Babenberg it had wrested 
Austria, after a sharp struggle, from Ottokar 
of Bohemia, and had given more than one 
Emperor to Germany. But its position was 
the reverse of undisputed. It was in reality 
the fear of the Turks and of the French, and 
the consequent recognition of the necessity 
of some kind of union among heterogeneous 
principalities and powers, whioh finally made 
the empire of Germany hereditary in the 
House of Hapsburg, and united to it the 
crowns of Bohemia and Hungary. The 
union was not altogether willing; the decree 
of fate was long struggled against. But the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, the warlike 
policy of the French Kings, and the all but 
successful intrigues of Francis the First to be 
elected Roman Emperor settled the question. 
The history of the House of Austria in its 
broader features for the two centuries which 
followed is the history of the double struggle 
against her two great enemies east and west. 
The final defeat of the Turks before Vienna, 
and the victories of Eugene and Louis 
of Baden on the Rhine and the Danube 
at the close of the seventeenth and the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, 
altered the situation for ever. The huge 
overgrown dominion of the House of Haps¬ 
burg was no longer a necessity as a 
defence against the Turks, and the world 
soon began to find it out. It may sound 
paradoxical, but the fact is that the power 
of the Hapsburgs was destroyed by its 
own victories. Meanwhile, in Germany 
another Power was arising which had no 
foreign dominions or alien subjects, and 
therefore considered itself a better guardian 
of German interests at home and equally able 
to protect them to the west. The statesmen 
of France made no short-sighted calculation 
in allying themselves with the Hapsburgs 
against the Hohenzollerns in the great 
struggle of the Seven Years’ War. But the 
stars in their courses fought against them, 
and against the French empire when it 
aimed at accomplishing the same object. 
Rosbach was in this sense the forerunner of 
Gravelotte, and Leuthen of Sadowa. The 
Peace of Hubertsburg led inevitably to that of 
Prague, and the Treaty of Presburg was their 
connecting link. The history of Germany 
from 1756 to 1866 is the history of the 
attempt of France to impose the headship of 
a weakened House of Hapsburg on a 
weaker Germany, and of the determi¬ 
nation of the Hohenzollerns not to allow it. 
Austria by 1866 had ceased to be a necessity 
to Germany, and the Peace of Prague only 
sanctioned the decree which fate had long 
since registered. 

The question then arises whether, now that 
the Turkish power has disappeared, circum¬ 
stances still exist sufficient to keep the Austrian 
State together. It is not unreasonable to recog¬ 
nise these circumstances in the rise of Russia 


and in the position of Vienna. Peter the Great, 
by a curious coincidence, came to the throne in 
the year previous to the defeat of the Turks 
before Vienna. Ever since, the huge shadow 
of his despotic empire has been growing 
longer and longer. The Hungarian has 
already had experience of its tender mercies, 
and, notwithstanding his occasional vapourings, 
probably recognises that he could not stand 
alone against it. The Pole and the Ruthene 
in Galicia have not the smallest wish to see 
themselves absorbed into Russian Poland. But 
they, too, know that this is the alternative to 
their existence within the Austrian State. The 
Czech agitator, whether noble or plebeian, is 
aware that the “historical rights” of the 
kingdom and the crown of Wenceslas, if 
slighted in his opinion at Vienna, would be 
trampled under foot at St. Petersburg, and 
could find no place inside the German empire. 
Neither, certainly, has he any wish to exchange 
his liberty of denouncing the Government in 
public meetings in Prague for that of cursing it 
from inside a Siberian mine. The Austrian 
provinces and Vienna have for so long been 
the centre of an empire that it is a mere 
assertion that they wish for absorption 
into the German empire, and to sink into a 
province. It is also too often assumed upon 
perfectly insufficient evidence that Prince 
Bismarck is blind to the risks of bringing 
Vienna inside the German empire as a rival 
to Berlin, to strengthen the already strong 
“ particularist ” party, and to revive all the 
struggles which rent the old Bund from 1815 
to 1866. The Southern Sclavs, whether Croats 
or Serbs, will probably feel that the material 
advantages, the order, and the constitutional 
freedom which they enjoy under the House 
of Hapsburg are greater than those which 
any other possible alternative would procure 
them, especially so long as the countries 
they occupy are divided by separate and hos¬ 
tile religions. They could not stand alone, 
and absorption into a huge Pansclavic empire, 
or even into the Bulgaria of General Ignatieff, 
is not the wish of any except of subsidised 
hirelings. It is these centripetal forces whioh 
will probably keep together the Austrian 
State as the Eastern empire, which its name 
implies that it should be. But the centrifugal 
forces, it must be acknowledged, are also great, 
and the problem which the statesmen of Vienna 
and Pesth are attempting to solve is one of 
the most interesting now being worked out on 
the field of European politics. The machinery 
of a Federal State is always difficult to work, 
especially on parliamentary lines. Nor is this 
all. By a happy quotation from the Repre¬ 
sentative Government of Mr. Mill, M. Leger 
reminds his readers that, of all the systems 
to which the application of constitutional 
ideas is difficult, a federation of different 
nationalities stands first. Yet this is the 
arduous undertaking upon which the rulers of 
Austria-Hungary are now engaged. 

“ During the seoond half of the reign of Franois 
Joseph,” says M. Leger, “Austria has once and 
for all broken with the absolutist traditions of 
Ferdinand IV. and Francis II., and has taken 
her place among the free States. . . . She 
has proclaimed all the liberties necessary to the 
individual as a citizen. The nobility has lost 
the privilege of exemption from military ser¬ 
vice ; the peasant has oeen definitively set free 
from whatever feudal links still bound him to 
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his lord; the proceedings of the law courts 
hare been made oral and opened to the publio; 
the criminal code has been reformed; trial by 
jury has been introduced; corporal punishment 
has been abolished both in the army and the 
prisons; the Jews have been placed on a footing 
of absolute equality with other religious per¬ 
suasions ; imprisonment for debt has been 
checked. The military frontier has been done 
away with, though its future government re¬ 
mains to be settled. . . . Education has 

made a rapid advance sinoe the schools have 
been taken away from the control of the clergy, 
and the introduction of liberal ideas has been 
introduced into the system of instruction 
pursued in them. . . . The Constitution 
of 1867, notwithstanding all its defects, has 
brought with it a whole series of liberal laws 
on the general rights attaching to citizenship, 
on the guarantees of individual liberty, on the 
inviolability of the domicile, on the right of 
public meeting and of combination; on civil 
marriages, on the relations of Church and 
State and of the different religious com¬ 
munions. Certainly the old Austria of Metter- 
nich and of Franois II. no longer exists”— 
(pp. 678, 579). 

This is what has been accomplished since 
1867. The problem of the future, as M. Leger 
points out, is to find out how to accord a 
greater amount of political autonomy to the 
SclavB without destroying the equilibrium of 
the empire, and without sacrificing the con¬ 
stitutional liberties and parliamentary privi¬ 
leges which the dual system of government 
has nurtured. The practical annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina adds a new 
interest and a new importance to this problem. 

Edmond Fitzmaubice. 

Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley. 

Edited by their Son, A. P. Stanley, D.D., 

Dean of Westminster. (Murray.) 

The Dean of Westminster, whose reputation 
has overshadowed that of his father, is right 
in thinking that the public will read with 
interest these biographical sketches. They 
show that the Dean’s liberal opinions are not 
wholly due to the influence of Arnold, but 
are to a great extent hereditary, and are the 
natural result of the early teaching he received 
from both his parents. And they also do 
justice to a man whom most of his contempo¬ 
raries misjudged, and whom the present 
generation has well-nigh forgotten. 

Bishop Stanley, it must be admitted, was 
not a very remarkable man. He was not con¬ 
spicuous for scholarship or theological learn¬ 
ing ; he was neither a statesman nor an 
orator ; but he was a thoroughly conscientious 
man, utterly free from cant and bigotry, 
large-hearted and liberal when liberality was 
apt to make a bishop the object of clerical 
suspicion. Judged by modern standards, he 
falls short of the highest type of episcopal 
excellence, and some readers may be tempted 
to remark that he was better fitted to be 
captain of a ship, in accordance with his 
childish aspirations, than to supervise the 
difficult diocese of Norwich. It would be 
fairer to say that, so far as the duties of a 
bishop are co-ordinate with those of a parish 
priest, they were ably as well as faithfully 
discharged by him, and that his failures were 
due neither to lack of interest in his work 
nor of zeal in its performance. 

Edward Stanley’s life was simple and un¬ 


eventful. He had no predilection for a 
clerical career, but, on the contrary, a distinct 
passion for the Navy. He had no special 
training for ministerial work, and, when he 
went to Cambridge, knew nothing of Greek 
and very little of Latin. Circumstances— 
which some would interpret to mean a family 
living and others an unconscious call—com¬ 
pelled him to adopt what at first might not 
have seemed to be his natural vocation. Be 
that as it may, the two-and-thirty years of 
his incumbency of Alderley were spent in 
happy devotion to the spiritual and temporal 
wants of his parishioners, and we can readily 
believe that it was with unfeigned reluctance 
he exchanged such pleasant toil for the burden 
of episcopal life. He was appointed Bishop of 
Norwich in 1837, succeeding Dr. Bathurst, 
whose fault had certainly not been that of 
meddling too much with the affairs of his 
diocese. 

“Non-residence; pluralities; one instead of 
two services once a week, or sometimes only 
onoe a fortnight—an abuse which had reached 
such a pitch as to have produoed one instance 
(happily rectified before the time now described) 
in which fifteen churches were served by three 
brothers; carelessness in admission to holy 
orders; imperfect administration of the rites of 
baptism and burial—such were some of the 
more obvious anomalies which had made the 
diocese of Norwich a byword for laxity among 
the Bees of the Church of England.” 

To remedy such a state of things was a 
difficult task; to do so without giving offence 
an impossibility. The measure of success 
which attended Bishop Stanley’s efforts to 
bring about a reform was considerable, and 
was as much due to his unfailing courtesy as 
to his unsparing zeal. As at Alderley, so in 
East Anglia, his own life formed the strongest 
possible protest against irreligion and indo¬ 
lence. Clergy and laity alike could scarcely 
help being benefited by the presence among 
them of one whose every thought was given 
to the advancement of the best interests of 
those committed to his charge. The key-note 
of his life is contained in his own remark :— 
“ I hear a good deal about zeal for the welfare 
of the Church. I wish I could hear more of 
anxiety for the welfare of Christianity.” 
Upon the latter his own heart was so entirely 
set that at times he laid himself open to the 
charge of undervaluing the former. His 
catholicity was such that he himself scarcely 
knew its limits. He had a larger horizon 
than bounds the view of most men, and, 
though we do not wish to see the bench of 
bishops filled exclusively by what we may 
call such “ natural theologians,” it would 
certainly suffer as greatly by the predomi¬ 
nance of mere ecclesiastics. Bishop Stanley’s 
contributions to divinity are, as might be 
expected, of little permanent value, but his 
Familiar History of Birds retains its popu¬ 
larity, and evinces the power of acourate 
observation and love of nature which the 
author retained to the close of his life. 

The Bishop died in 1849, and, though he 
knew it not, his youngest son had predeceased 
him. Both he and his eldest brother were 
officers in the Royal Navy and men of pro¬ 
mise—the elder, indeed, in a brief life made a 
name for himself by his successful exploration 
of the Coral Sea and the difficult coast of 
New Guinea, 


A good half—many readers will say the 
best half—of the volume before us is occupied 
by extracts from the letters and journals of 
the Bishop’s wife, Catherine, daughter of the 
Rev. Oswald Leycester. It was of her that 
Sydney Smith said, “ Hers is a porcelain 
understanding,” and the refinement of 
thought and delicacy of apprehension which 
such a term implies are conspicuous through¬ 
out her writings. Meditation, and especially 
introspection, were her mental characteristics, 
and combined with these she had a shrewdness 
of judgment which must often have been of 
vast service to her husband. The one point 
common both to him and to her was a genuine 
spirit of tolerance, but perhaps we may 
venture to add that she could have given 
a better reason for this spirit than he could 
have advanced. 

It is superfluous to say that the book is 
well edited ; that it is well worth reading is, 
we hope, abundantly clear from the remarks 
which we have made upon it. 

Chablbs J. Robinson. 


new novels. 

Loyella. By Mrs. Harry Bennett-Edwards, 
author of “A Tantalus Cup,” &c. In 3 
vols. ( Jtoyal Exchange office.) 

Wappermoufh. By W. Theodore Hickman. 

In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

George Bayner. By Leon Brook. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

“ An awfully jolly room, too, after Ouida’s 
pattern; pity there’s no becoming romance 
about Mr. Paul Aram,” says Captain Challice, 
one of the characters in Mrs. Harry Bennett- 
Edwards’ new story—a story about which we 
might say, “ A very interesting novel, after 
Ouida’s pattern; pity there’s so much in¬ 
credible romance about Loyella and her 
history.” Absurdly full of improbable situ¬ 
ations and impossible people, Loyella is yet 
undoubtedly interesting, and the majority of 
readers who commence it are not likely to 
leave it unfinished. Loyella, originally a 
foundling picked up in Rome by an artist for 
the “roundness of her baby limbs,” is the 
widow of an Italian prince who commits 
suicide after witnessing an interview between 
his wife and her old lover. She had been a 
great singer, and she appears in London as 
the lioness of the period, the great writer of 
the day, and proprietor of the Epicurean, 
which her lover edits for his livelihood. Tired 
of London life she comes to settle for a 
season, and under an anonymous name, at 
Ray-Hilton among country neighbours. It 
is her life there, her friendship with the 
Challices, her patronage of Annas Holt, 
artist, and his sporting wife, and the machi¬ 
nations of her maid Dennis, the disguised 
wife of her lover, that make up the story, 
which, if often absurd and always somewhat 
high-pitched, is very readable. 

Wappermouth, though at times intensely 
vulgar, is yet somewhat original, and depends 
for its interest not so much on plot and inci¬ 
dent as upon the very considerable success 
with which its characters are drawn. Over¬ 
drawn, no doubt, some of them are, but with 
so grotesque a pencil that we dp not regret 
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the result. The talk of the village club, 
where Mr. Jawndice, Captains Goggler and 
Tomperson, General Weatherbeeton and Mr. 
Sprawler, Arthur Jackenapes, and some others 
congregate, looks as if it were a not unfaith¬ 
ful reproduction of what the author had heard; 
while the Parson’s escapade in attempting to 
follow the hounds is amusing. Mr. W. Theo¬ 
dore Hickman must have mixed with some very 
extraordinary people much given to having 
“a drink” and talking very odious slang. 
They vent their spite by “ bumping ” each 
other at balls; and one hero, not content with 
this method of indulging his evil temper, en- 
flamed by ardent spirits, fires with a revolver 
upon the person dancing with the object of 
his affection. The wounded man is conveyed 
home in his friends Mr. and Mrs. Merdon’s 
oarriage, and his wound attended to thus:— 

“ ‘ A tuck from my white petticoat will be the 
best, Alfred,’ said Mrs. Merdon; ‘ give me the 
knife.’ And, turning up her dress, the kind- 
hearted and thoughtful lady took a very long 
strip off her white undergarment, which made 
a capital bandage, and was applied to the 
wounded arm with much success.” 

There is one piece of almost genuine pathos 
towards the end of the first volume, when the 
profligate heir sits over his wine in his father’s 
house, and thoughts of the old days of inno¬ 
cence and happiness steal unbidden into his 
mind; and there is a very extraordinary 
piece of moralising over a pigstye, beginning, 
“ Happy Swine,” continuing, “ lucky piggy 
wiggies!” and ending, “Good-bye; shut your 
eyes, dream peacefully.” Had this remark¬ 
able passage occurred earlier in the story 
perhaps its readers would have been inclined 
to open their eyes and shut the book. 

Oeorge Bayner is a well-written story, full 
of sweetness and tenderness. Here and there 
it is a little raw and crude, but if it is a first 
attempt—which I take it to be—it is full of 
promise. The characters are well defined 
and natural, with the solitary exception per¬ 
haps of Kathleen. They are well sustained 
throughout. Margaret is a charming char¬ 
acter, quite a woman in her confiding love 
for George Bayner, who is full of genius, and 
morbidly jealous of all who loved her, and 
suspicious of herself; quite a woman, too, 
in her affection for Captain Straohan, to whose 
care her father commended her on his death¬ 
bed in Africa. The writer who can draw 
characters like Margaret, George Bayner, the 
Mother, the Priest, and Captain Strachan has 
evidently some good work in him. 

W. W. Tulloch. 


cult RENT LITERATURE. 

Songs by Alfred Tennyson, set to Music by 
Various Composers. Edited by W. G. Ousins. 
(O. Began Paul and Co.) This sumptuous 
volume contains forty-five songs by the Poet 
Laureate, the settings of thirty-five being new, 
and composed expressly for the work. Among 
the versions previously published are “St. 
Agnes’ Eve,” by Arthur Sullivan, “ The Poet’s 
Song,” by Hubert Parry, and “ The Death of 
the Old Year,” by B. Jackson. The composers 
who have been asked to contribute aro almost 
invariably musicians of eminence, and among 
them we find the names of Pinsuti, Hatton, 
Leslie, Soharwenka, Sullivan, Benedict, Bamby, 
Henschel, Joachim, Blumenthal, Baff, Co wen, 
Bondegger, Tours, Saint-Sabns, Liszt, Massenet, 


and Gounod. One or two old favourites are not 
included, doubtless for sufficient reason. Thus, 
in place of Balfe’s “ Come into the Garden, 
Maud,” we have a setting by M. Massenet, very 
characteristic of the French composer’s style, 
but not conceived in a popular vein. It should 
be stated that in some instances the verses are 
set for two or more voices. For example, Mr. 
J. J. Barnett has arranged “ The Sea Fairies ” 
as a duet for female voices, and Mr. Cusins has 
included two part-songs. It would ocoupy a 
large amount of space to critioise each number, 
but it may be said generally that the songs are 
worthy of the distinguished names of the 
musicians above mentioned. The book is a 
handsome quarto, and a more suitable Christmas 
present for persons of musical proclivities could 
not be desired. 

Stories from the Creek Tragedians. By the 
Bev. Alfred J. Church. With twenty-four 
illustrations. (Seeley.) As Christmas time 
comes round, we are aooustomed to expect 
from Mr. Church a chapter' from the classical 
authors, told with rare felicity of diction and 
illustrated with not less attractive designs. His 
Homer and his Virgil have, we hope, smoothed 
the path of toil to many a school-boy, and 
opened a new world of delight to hundreds 
more that can never aspire to read the originals. 
In strict regard to their position in literature, 
he has now turned to the Greek tragedians—a 
subject of still greater difficulty, both from the 
abundance of materials and from the necessity 
for a free recourse to paraphrase. In such a 
matter Mr. Church’s own experience must be of 
more authority than any comments of a critic. 
He has not scrupled to append a passage from 
the Phoenissae to the Seven against Thebes, and 
to pieoe together the story of Orestes from all 
three tragedians. For our own part we could 
have desired more of Sophocles, who is re¬ 
presented by only three samples out of thirteen, 
including the Antigone, but omitting the Ajax 
and either Oedipus. As to the execution, we 
incline to think that Mr. Church has sometimes 
erred by too close adherence to the text. 
Scholars may admire his skilful rendering of a 
dialogue or the fragment of a chorus, but such 
tours-de-force tend to interrupt the even flow 
of narrative. Surely Mr. Church is neither 
astronomically nor literally correct when he 
says of the watchman in the Agamemnon, “ nor 
was there one of the stars of heaven which he 
had not seen to rise and set.” Of his illustra¬ 
tions, those taken from Flaxman need no praise; 
but it is very interesting to see almost side by 
side two groups of “ Orestes and the Furies, 
one by our English draughtsman and the other 
from the antique. It was hard upon Fioart to 
introduce him into the competition. 

The Bird and Insects' Post-Office. By Kobert 
Bloomfield. With thirty-five illustrations. 
(Griffith and Farran.) Of all the many gift- 
books of the present season, we have found 
few to surpass this charming volume. The 
author, whom our grandfathers knew as a pas¬ 
toral poet, and whose Farmer’s Boy is not yet 
quite forgotten, never received the reward of 
prosperity, and perished miserably in 1823. 
At this interval of time, one of his descendants 
has honoured his memory by resouing from 
obscurity this series of simple letters, describing 
animal life in the country as from the pen of the 
animals themselves. They well deserve the 
handsome setting and the effective illustrations 
they have received, though unfortunately we do 
not know to what artist we are giving praise. 
In modern children’s books, animal pets of the 
house and the farmyard receive at least their 
fair share of notice. Robert Bloomfield, as 
might be expected from one whose pride it was 
to have himself followed the plough, negleoted 
neither the wild birds nor the despised insects. 
We have noticed an energetic protest against 


the barbarous “ sport ” of pigeon-shooting, no 
less necessary in the last, than in the first, 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Harrison Weir’s Pictures of Birds and other 
Family Pets. (Beligious Tract Society.) In 
illustrations, hardly less than in letterpress, 
this volume presents an unfavourable contrast 
to the preceding. The colours, as reproduced 
in oil, are much too brilliant. And why should 
we have two pheasants and two partridges out 
of only twenty-four illustrations ? 

Under the style of The International Series of 
Toy Books, Messrs. Sampson Low have issued 
three translations from Asbjornsen’s “Norwe¬ 
gian Fairy Tales.” The stories will be new to 
most English readers, in form if not in sub¬ 
stance, and the pictures are fresh with local 
colouring. 

A Traveller's True Tale, after the Greek of 
Lucian of Samosata. By Alfred J. Church. 
With twelve illustrations. (Seeley.) If the 
author be allowed to confess that he first made 
acquaintance with his original in the present 
year, a critic ought not to be damaged by the 
equally oandid admission that he has not read 
the Vera Historia at all. It is, therefore, not as 
a translation, but merely as a narrative, that 
we have read it through without a stop. 
Lucian’s wit, sometimes passing into satire, 
sometimes into archness, but always essentially 
modern, is here found no less developed than in 
others of his writings with which we may claim 
to be acquainted; while, as is observed in the 
Preface, a special interest attaohes to a work 
“from which more than one famous writer in 
later times have [P] borrowed.” It is no 
injustice to Mr. Church to say that the attractive 
garb in which his publishers send him into the 
world adds an additional charm to his own easy 
but masterful style. The illustrations by Mr. 
C. O. Murray combine perhaps, so far as possible, 
the two discordant elements of archaio simplicity 
and modern grotesqueness which go to make 
up the character of Lucian. Only Gustave Dord, 
and that on a large canvas, oould adequately 
portray the wondrous creations of his fancy. 

Hendriks the Hunter; or, the Border Farm: 
a Tale of ZulvXand. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Since the publication 
of Peter the Whaler, none will dispute the 
position of Mr. Kingston as the most popular 
writer of nautical stories. But he was not 
well advised when, tempted by the notoriety of 
recent events in South Africa, he undertook the 
recital of land adventure. So far as wild tribes, 
savage beasts, and strange scenery make up the 
attraction of story he cannot compote with the 
versatile Mr. Bailantyne, who has, moreover, a 
marvellous art both of conoealing his ignorance 
and also avoiding the marks of a haokneyed 
story-teller. In faithfulness of local colouring 
this book cannot compare with Ula, reviewed 
in the Academy some months ago. The get- 
up of the volume is very agreeable, and the 
illustrations are more than fair. 


The Men of the Backwoods. By Asoott B. 
Hope. Illustrated by 0. O. Murray. (Griffith 
and Farran.) Mr. Hope, having won a deserved 
reputation among boys by his tales of Bohool- 
life, has now turned to a more exciting walk of 
juvenile literature. As compared with the two 
names mentioned in the preceding notioe, he 
excels in simplicity of style and fidelity to facts. 
The sub-title of the present book is “True 
Stories and Sketches of the Indians and the 
Indian Fighters.” Its attraction, at least to a 
grown-up critic, is the manifest desire of truth¬ 
telling which inspires it. Mr. Hope has caught 
American stories just as they were on the 
point of crystallising into myths, and has 
narrated them with the aoouraoy of an historian. 


The Begum’s Fortune. By Jules Verne. 
Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
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illustrations. (Sampson Low and Co.) The 
title of M. Jules Verne’s latest scientific romance 
by no means discloses the plot, which turns 
upon the national antipathy between French¬ 
man and German fought out upon the spacious 
arena of the Far West. We can only say that 
the greedy reader will find no symptom of 
decline in the facility of invention and weird¬ 
ness of incident which are already familiar to 
both old and young. It is hardly neoessary to 
comment upon the oonspicuous incongruity 
with which the translator has tacked on at the 
end the painfully true narrative of the mutineers 
of the Bounty. 

In The Boys' Illustrated Library of Heroes, 
Patriots, and Pioneers Messrs. Ward, Look and 
Co. are publishing, or rather reprinting from 
an American source, a series of American 
biographies. Three of these now before us are 
all written by Mr. John S. C. Abbott. They 
treat of George Washington, Miles Standish, 
and Kit Carson. We cannot speak favourably 
either of their literary style or of the illustra¬ 
tions. But their price is low, and they faith¬ 
fully describe characters and incidents of 
world-wide interest. 

Crissy’s Little Mother. By Emma Leslie. (E. 
Marlborough and Co.) A pathetic little 
story of two poor children in London, very well 
told. It seems to have been written with a 
view of advocating the boarding-out system for 
workhouse children. The great grief of poor 
little Crissy in the workhouse schools is that 
she is too wicked to have a name, and is 
only known as No. 99. The cottage home 
system is much more powerful, we can well 
believe, in developing the natural affections of 
these poor little waifs. In many cases that 
have come under our own knowledge it has 
worked remarkably well. 

The volume of the Leisure Hour for 1879 
forms a capital misoellany of stories, bio¬ 
graphies, verses, natural history, and informa¬ 
tion of all kinds on all sorts of subjects. It is 
an excellent work to take up in an idle half- 
hour, for everyone is sure to find something in 
it to suit his taste. We should especially 
recommend it as a gift to hospitals and institu¬ 
tions of all kinds. 

The same may be said of the Sunday at 
Home, which also publishes a portly, strongly 
bound volume for 1879. This, of course, as its 
name implies, is devoted more especially to 
religious subjects, but there is much instruction 
of a general kind to be found in it. 

Messes. Blackie and Son send us five volumes 
entitled respectively Episodes in History : Stir¬ 
ring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations; 
Episodes of the Sea in Former Days: Records of 
Suffering and Saving ; Episodes of Foreign Life 
and Manners, and Pictures of Foreign Lands ; 
Episodes of Personal Adventure in Field, Flood, 
and Forest ; and Episodes of Discovery in all 
Ages. They are well printed and strongly 
bound, and will, no doubt, be eagerly read by 
school-boys during the coming holidays. Their 
contents, which are sufficiently indicated by 
their titles, will afford a considerable variety of 
amusement, and if there should be a long spell 
of wet weather before the end of January, dis¬ 
tracted parents will have reason to be grateful 
to the publishers for issuing the series so oppor¬ 
tunely. 

Little Folks: a Magazine for the Young 
(Cassell), iB, as usual, admirably Buited for th“ 
purpose for which it is published. We have 
never yet met a child who was not deeply 
interested in its contents. 

Brave Janet, by Alice Lee (Sampson Low and 
Co.), is a prettily told story of a little girl’s 
trials and victories. It is, perhaps, a little 
doubtful, however, how far it is wise in a child’s 
book to call attention to defects in the character 


of a parent, which are made the more obvious 
by his filial reformation. Appended to the 
principal story is an excellently told tale, called 
“ The Children’s Trusts,” the object of which 
is to teach children to be considerate to each 
other. 

All True. By Dr. Macaulay. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) On the title-page of this book 
of Sunday reading for the young Dr. Macaulay 
comes before his readers in the awe-inspiring 
character of a triune editor, a matter which, 
however, has nothing to do with All True, 
except in so far as the chapters may have been 
copied from the three periodicals under his 
superintendence. On this subject he is gracefully 
vague, merely telling us that he is indebted to 
the courtesy of several publishers, and so forth. 
The contents include records of peril and 
adventure by sea and land, missionary enter¬ 
prises, and other matter especially proper for 
Sunday reading. The illustrations are, to put 
it mildly, unequal, but, with regard to the 
picture of Bethlehem, we are bound to say that 
the effect is comical, for it suggests nothing but 
a jumble of card-board houses. 

Living Pages from Many Ages. By Mary 
Hield. (Cassell.) This book oontaius fifty-four 
chapters, each devoted to some typical story, 
which is made the more interesting by a full- 
page illustration. Most of the stories are 
apposite, but in the selection of some less 
judgment is shown. Surely, for instanoe, some 
better tale might have been chosen as illus¬ 
trative of “travel” than that of M. Lejdan in 
Abyssinia P To most people, we opine, the name 
of David Livingstone would have more readily 
suggested itself. Apart from such shortcomings, 
the book is well adapted for combining amuse¬ 
ment and instruction, but it is really almost too 
handsomely got up to be placed in the hands of 
children. 

The Young Buglers : a Tale of the Peninsular 
ITar. By G. A. Henty. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Notwithstanding Mr. Henty’s remembrance 
that, as a boy, he “ regarded any attempt to 
mix instruction with amusement as being as 
objectionable a practice as the administration of 
powder in jam,” he has been so successful in 
the combination himself that we do not think 
the presenoe of the obnoxious “powder” 
will be even suspected. We do not see how 
anything can mar the enjoyment with which his 
youthful readers will devour his capital book. 

The Christmas number of the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News competes creditably 
with its rivals of older standing. We like it 
none the less because the “sporting and 
dramatic” element is kept well in the back¬ 
ground. The coloured plate we shall certainly 
frame for the nursery. 

The Roll of the Drum, and other Tales. By 
E. Mounteney Jephson. (Houtledge.) The 
story from which the book takes its name is a 
pleasantly written one, in which amusement 
and pathos are combined with some skill. There 
are five other stories which are also essentially 
military. The book will afford plenty of enjoy¬ 
ment to those who have a hankering for tales 
of the wars. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. have liberally 
sent us their Royal Nursery Picture Book, and 
also the same pictures divided into two sets, 
under the title of “ Aunt Fanny’s Toy Books” 
and “ The Warwick House Toy Books.” The 
style of illustration is of the old-fashioned and 
somewhat vulgar type, which we fondly hoped 
had been driven out by the new school of 
Welter Crane, Caldecott, and Kate Greenaway. 
The contrast is the more striking sinco the 
artist has followed the subjects, and in some 
oases almost the designs, which Caldecott has 
immortalised for the fortunate children of the 


present generation. To this much of necessary 
critioism we may add that the best, and at the 
same time the most original, of the series are 
“ The Little Traveller’s Alphabet ” and “ The 
Little Shopkeeper’s Alphabet; ” but we could 
wish that the label of letterpress ran below and 
not above each picture. 

Little Robin’s Picture Book. (Routledge.) This 
does not require much comment or much com¬ 
mendation. It consists of no less than four 
hundred wood-cuts, most of them of large size 
and fairly well preserved, drawn from the 
abundant stores in the possession of the pub¬ 
lisher, with a few words of explanation given 
below in dear type. 

For some years past we have reoeived at this 
time the Live Stock Journal Almanac (Cassell). 
Having sent it on to a professional fanner, we 
are able to give his testimony to its practical 
utility. For ourselves, we have read with 
interest many of the articles, which show that 
agricultural topics are capable of being made 
intelligible and popular. The illustrations, 
however, are a stumbling-block. They are 
taken from photographs, and no photograph 
was ever yet the least like a real horse. The 
photograph of a horse is as unnatural as the 
artist’s representation of his action when gallop¬ 
ing. 

The fourth series of Men of Mark (Sampson 
Low) has now been issued. We congratulate 
the publishers upon the success with which 
they have maintained the character of this 
“ Gallery of Contemporary Portraits.” No 
more lifelike photographs are to be found any¬ 
where ; and as to the accompanying memoirs, 
though they may leave something to he desired, 
there is never anything said of which the most 
fastidious enemy of gossip could oomplain. We 
observe that a large number of distinguished 
personages have consented to appear in the new 
series. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran have for 
some time past been re-issuing in monthly 
volumes their “Favourite Library.” Com¬ 
mencing with The Eskdale Herd Boy, a story 
familiar to many generations of children, to 
which the name of Lady Stoddart is now for the 
first time appended, we have on our table a 
series of nine volumes of proved worth, both in 
their contents and in their binding well de¬ 
serving the epithet given to them. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Almanac for 1880, apart 
from the pictures which stud fifty pages of 
advertisements, contains illustrations character¬ 
istic of each pair of months from the pencil of 
George Craikshank. The style is that reoently 
popularised by Caldecott, except that it errs 
somewhat in the direction of the grotesque. 
For our own part, though children may be dif¬ 
ferently minded, we prefer the greater simplicity 
of Kate Greenaway in Happy Days: the “ Little 
Folks" Annual for 1880, brought out by the 
same publishers. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stories 
about Aunt Mary's Pets. By Mary Hooper. 
With twenty-three illustrations by Harrison 
Weir and others. (Griffith and Farran.) Stories 
about animals never pall upon children; and 
these, both in the letterpress and the pictures, 
are certainly above the average standard. 

Messrs. Marchs Ward fully maintain the 
high level which they have taught us to expect 
from every production of their house, and their 
cards show an absolutely inexhaustible fertility 
of invention and high literary as well as 
artistio qualities. We can imagine or desire 
no more graceful souvenir for Chnstmas and the 
New Year. Their wall calendars have Btood 
the test of experience, and need no further com¬ 
mendation.-While less varied in character, 

the cards issued by the Sunday-School Union 
are for the most part good in design and colour- 
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ing, and will meet with much favour from a 
more special clientele. Their various New Year’s 
addresses and the little library of tales in taste¬ 
fully designed covers and enclosed in a box 
which they publish will doubtless be popular 
with all interested in Sunday-schools, whether 

as teachers or as pupils.-Messrs. Bemrose 

and Sons have brougnt out their useful Scrip¬ 
ture Text Calendar and Daily Calendar for 1880, 
and also a handy little monthly diary. 

Among Messrs. Routledge’s Christmas books, 
we must not omit to mention a new edition of 
Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative, a great 
favourite of our boyhood; and of Sir Walter 
Soott’s Tales of a Grandfather ; and what is 
likely to prove an idition definitive of Unde 
Tom's Cabin, with an introductory account of 
the genesis and reception of the book, and a 
Bibliography by Mr. George Bullen. From the 
latter we learn that the British Museum 
possesses thirty-five editions of the complete 
text, and eight of abridgments or adaptations, 
besides nineteen translations in different lan¬ 
guages. There are also at least eighteen trans¬ 
lations known to exist which are not in the 
British Museum. 

We cordially wish all possible success to 
Messrs. Boutledge’s Animal Picture Books. We 
do not envy tbe children for whom the Cat 
Picture Book, by Mrs. H. B. Fault, The Dog 
Picture Book, by Jeanie Adams Aoton, Tiny's 
Natural History, in words of four letters, 
by A. L. Bond, and the Imperial Animal Picture 
Book would have no charms, but we hope and 
believe that few such children exist. It has 
always seemed to us that the love of animals 
is a great softening and educating force; and 
thesebooks, with their attractive if often familiar 
woodcuts and simple and pleasing letterpress, 
can hardly fail to promote the love of living 
things in the children into whose hands they 
come. Animals likewise play a large part both 
in the illustrations and in the letterpress of 
Boutledge’s Nursery Picture Book, which are of 
a delightfully varied character. 

The Oscar Pletseh Picture Book (Boutledge) is 
of a high order of merit, though, unfor¬ 
tunately, the illustrations have not that deli¬ 
cacy and distinctness which they had in the 
German originals. But even with this draw¬ 
back they are excellent presentations of child- 
life by a real artist. 

It is hardly fair to class Mr. Davenport 
Adams’ Great Names in European History (The 
Edinburgh Publishing Company), The Bed Bose 
and the White, The Great Civil War, and Wel¬ 
lington’s Victories (Koutledge) with ordinary 
Christmas books. The author is a diligent 
student of history, and he is doing good ser¬ 
vice in dishing up the materials presented by 
original workers in a form palateable to the 

oung. His own reading, one would suppose, 

as been mainly in modem rather than in 
mediaeval history. The Life of Charlemagne, 
for instance, is evidently not the work of a man 
who has grasped the meaning of the restoration 
of the empire, and his account of Edward III. 
would have been improved by a deeper study 
of Prof. Stubbs. As he gets lower down he is 
more at home with his subjects, and as he has 
a lively and interesting style, one or other of 
his books would make a suitable present for 
young people with a turn for history. 

Me. W. H. G. Kingston is so well and favour¬ 
ably known as a writer of tales of imaginary 
adventures that he is welcome as the narrator 
of incidents which actually took place. His 
Notable Voyages from Columbus to Parry give 
us old friends with new faces, stories of ever- 
abiding interest skilfully told. 

Miss Mitfoed’s Children of the Village 
(Boutledge) certainly requires no introduction, 
in its present form, with its dainty illus¬ 


trations, the book will be very attractive to 
purveyors of Christmas presents. 

The Legends of King Arthur, compiled and 
arranged by J. T. K. (Boutledge), is a third 
and modified edition of a book published in 
1861. It is now intended for “ a larger public 
than that of boys only.” Many readers of the 
Idylls of the King will be pleased to have a 
book which enables them to understand its 
allusions by giving them the old stories in a 
modern dress. 

True as Steel, by Mdme. Colomb, trans¬ 
lated by N. Frith (Boutledge), is a French 
story, which opens with a scene in which the 
clerks in a Government office in Paris find 
work unendurable, and can discover nothing 
better to do than to pelt unoffending passengers 
in the street below with orange peel. Perhaps 
this is intended as a sly hit on the way in which 
Government work was done under the Empire. 
At all events, it leads up to the story of the 
Germans at Versailles, ana of the heroism of a 
certain unde who allowed himself to be shot in 
the place of his nephew. The book will be 
read with interest by such young people as 
wish for a change after a surfeit of Jules Verne 
and Capt. Mayne Beid. 

A-Saddle in the Wild West. By W. H. 
Bideing. (Nimmo (and Bain.) Those who 
are acquainted with the excellent geographi¬ 
cal work done by Lieut. G. M. Wheeler, 
of the United States Engineers, and his 
subordinates, in their surveys and explora¬ 
tions west of the 100th meridian, will readily 
understand what stores of information are 
yearly accumulated by the members of the 
various expeditions which do not by any means 
necessarily appear in the official reports, or, 
if they do, have but a limited circle of readers. 
We are therefore glad to welcome Mr. Bide- 
ing’s little book, which is devoted to the 
picturesque elements of the oountry traversed 
during the field-seasons of 1873 and 1876. The 
author, as he puts it himself, “in the modest 
way of a newspaper correspondent,” accom¬ 
panied the expedition in those years, and 
“ travelled some 4,000 miles a-saddle in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Southern Colorado, Nevada, 
and Eastern California,” the result being this 
interesting little volume. The binder has lent 
an unnecessary air of comicality to the book 
by omitting on the cover the hyphen which is 
so essential to Mr. Bideing’s somewhat awkward 
title. 

Pictures from Bible Lands. Edited by Samuel 
G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) The 
present volume forms part of a series to which 
Delong the books already published under the 
titles of Those Holy Fields and The Land of 
the Pharaohs. Its contents are classified under 
five heads—Damascus and the Lebanon; 
the Haurans and the Land beyond Jordan; 
Northern Syria, Cyprus, and Asia Minor; 
the Land of the East, Ararat, Babylon, and 
Nineveh; and “the Isles of the Gentiles.” 
Though the sketches are stated to be drawn 
both with pen and pencil, it would almost seem 
as if the text were written for the illustrations, 
which is somewhat of an inversion of the usual 
order of things. When we mention that these 
illustrations, whioh are very numerous, are by 
Mr. Edward Whymper and other artists of 
similar calibre (chiefly from photographs), it 
will be almost superfluous to add that they are, 
for the moet part, exceedingly good. The 
volume is in all respects well gob-up, and forms 
a handsome gift-book. 

The Sea: its Stirring Story of Adventure, 
Peril, and Heroism. By F. Whymper. (Cassell.) 
Though it is not so stated on the title-page, 
this book is clearly a second volume, as it opens 
with the continuation of chapters on the history 


of ships and shipping interests. It is full of 
interest for bovs, and contains information 
upon various subjects connected in one way or 
other with the sea, suoh as famous sailors, 
ships, and battles, Mr. Plimsoll’s humane 
exertions on behalf of seamen, torpedoee, light¬ 
houses, the greatest storm recorded in English 
history (the gale of 1703), life-boats, wrecks and 
wrecking, &o. The letterpress is interestingly 
written, and the illustrations are both numerous 
and attractive. 

Of Adventures in Australia, by Mrs. B. Lee 
(Griffith and Farran), it is hardly necessary to 
say much, as the book has reached its sixth 
'thousand. It purports to recount the wander¬ 
ings of one Capt. Spencer, when on sick leave 
from India, in the bush and wilds of Australia, 
and to oontain descriptions of the habits of the 
natives and the natural productions and features 
of the oountry. The picture drawn, however, 
is that of Australia more than thirty years ago, 
but evidently the book and ite style have attrac¬ 
tions for some people. 

Travel, War, and Shipwreck. By Parker 
Gillmore. (Griffith and Farran.) This capital 
book for boys opens with an amusing chapter 
in which two old cronies, Lieut. Swann of the 
Navy and Capt. Cinnamon of the Marines, 
spin yarns. The chief hero of the book is the 
son of the former, who, in company with 
friends made abroad, wanders about the world, 
and is supposed to meet with the adventures 
detailed m this volume. Mr. Gillmore is well 
known as a traveller and a writer of books on 
sport and actual travel, and now he has taken 
a new departure into the region of fancy land. 
In this he has achieved a considerable measure 
of success in producing a book which is both 
pleasantly written and attractive in every 
respect. 

The Voyages and Adventures of Vasco da 
Gama. By George M. Towle. (Boutledge.) 
In this volume, whioh apparently forms one 
of a biographical series now in the oourae of 
publication by Messrs. Boutledge, Mr. Towle 
tells the stirring tale how one of the most 
famous of the old Portuguese worthies doubled 
the Cape, voyaged up the East Coast of Africa, 
and discovered India. The fascinating story is 
told in a simple easy style, likely to attract 
children, who will also be interested by the 
quaint illustrations. 

In Birdie's Book Messrs. Boutledge have 
issued a collection of pretty little rhymes, &o., 
which will be all the more acceptable to very 
young children as there is a picture of some 
sort on every page. 

The same publishers send us Lily's Magic 
Lantern by Mrs. Sale Barker, which is, in 
point of fact, a description of the slides which 
accompanied Lily’s New Year’s present of a 
magic lantern. Her father acts as showman on 
the evening of its arrival, and Mrs. Barker’s 
acoount of the entertainment, aided by the 
numerous illustrations, will amuse many a 
child during the approaohing festive season. 

The Boy’s Own Toy-Maker. By E. Landells. 
(Griffith and Farran.) The object of this 
capital book is sufficiently explained by its 
alternative title; it is “a practical illustrated 
guide to the useful employment of leisure 
hours.” As it has reached its sixteenth thousand, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that it has met 
with a fair amount of appreciation; we hope 
that it may meet with even more during the 
approaching holiday time. 

Under the Window. By Kate Greenaway. 
(Boutledge and Sons.) The properly aesthetic 
person oan hardly venture to look forward to 
another Christmas, since no other Christmas 
can bring again such a gift book as Under the 
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Window. Well advised have been Messrs. 
Boutledge in making this their gift book of the 
year for the young, for it is oertainly one of the 
daintiest things that has been seen—one of the 
prettiest collections of quaint verse and quainter 
design. The illustrations are, of course, nearly 
all of what the aesthetic person calls “ the right 
time”—the time, that is, that began with 
Queen Anne and ended .with George III. 
But there is no slavish copy ism of “ the time ” 
in Miss Kate Greenaway’s pictures. They 
appear to be her quite spontaneous utterance, 
though doubtless her talent has been nurtured 
on the works of all the English artists, whether 
of the eighteenth century or of the nineteenth, 
who have exoelled in the portrayal of the grace 
of children. There are things here faintly sug¬ 
gestive of Romney, and things suggestive of a 
man so recent as George Mason. Nay, more, 
there are things that are suggestive of Japanese 
art—the stem that wavers appropriately in the 
corner of this or that page, and the flower that 
fills a blank space here or there, and always 
seems, in common with similar ornaments in the 
art of Japan, to occupy greater space than it 
actually covers. But, as we hinted before, Miss 
Greenaway has thoroughly absorbed whatever 
she may have derived. There is, after all, a 
very restful unity about her pretty little 
volume. And the volume is printed in the 
most delicate colours, doing perfect justice to 
the grace as well as to the humour of all the 
wealth of designs. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Among the promised contributions from 
Ireland to the literature of the season, we notice 
with especial pleasure a metrical translation of 
the Chanson de Boland from the pen of Mr. John 
O'Hagan, Q.O. Although one of the ablest and 
most eminent members of the Irish bar, Mr. 
O’Hagan has long been known as a poet of rare 
merit. His original poems are distinguished 
at once by tenderness and power; and as his 
translations oombine in a most remarkable 
degree elegance and fidelity, the Roland in his 
hands cannot fail to prove a success. It is 
looked forward to with great interest in the 
literary circles of Dublin. The publishers are 
Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Messes. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
early in the coming year a volume entitled 
The Liberty of the Press, of Speech, and of Public 
Worship : being Commentaries on the Liberty of 
the Subject and the Laws of England, by James 
Paterson, M.A., barristor-at-law. The volume, 


portant topics:—Public Meetings, Sedition, the 
Press, Breach of Privilege, Contempt of Court, 
Libel, Copyright, Patent Right, Trade Marks, 
the Laws of the Clergy, Toleration, and 
Dissenters. 

M. Ph. Lenormant is at present engaged on 
the preparation of an important work in the 
field of Biblical exegesis and Oriental arohae- 
ology, entitled I.es Origines de V Histoire d’apres 
la Bible et lee Traditions de VOrient antique: 
Essai de Commentuire dee owe premiers Chapitres 
de la Oenese. The first volume will appear in 
two or three months’ time. 

We recently mentioned that a charming little 
volume of Lndian Fairy Tales, collected by a 
very young lady, Miss Maive Stokes, had been 
privately printed at Calcutta by her father, Mr. 
Whitley Stokes. We are glad to hear that it is 
likely to be published here soon, with a Preface 
by Mr. W. R. S. Ralston. 

A German Grammar, by Mr. H. W. Eve, 
on the plan of The Wellington College French 


the Clergy, Toleration, and 


Orammar, is in the press, and will shortly be 
published by Mr. D. Nutt. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. will publish 
about the end of next week a new book by 
Mr. D. C. Boulger, entitled, Central Asian Por¬ 
traits; or, Biographical Sketches of Some, of the 
Celebrities of the Khanates and the Adjoining 
Countries. Among them will be Noor Yerdi 
Khan, the Turcoman chief, to whose skill the 
recent defeat of the Russian expedition was 
principally due. 

Mr. Edwin Wallace, Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, is, we understand, engaged 
upon an edition of Aristotle’s De Anima, which, 
in addition to a Greek text and an English 
translation of the treatise, will contain an in¬ 
troduction on the Psychology of Aristotle, and 
will be accompanied by a number of explanatory 
and critical notes, specially intended to main¬ 
tain the general correctness of the received 
text against the emendations and double-version 
theory of Torstrik. The work will be published 
by the Syndics of the Cambridge Press—the 
body to which Aristotelian scholars already owe 
Cope’s Rhetoric and Mr. H. Jackson’s Fifth 
Book of the Ethics. 

We hear that Mr. John Payne will publish 
very shortly, through Messrs. Newman and 
Co., of Hart Street, Oxford Street, a new 
volume of poetry which will contain some forty 
pieces of varying length. 

A life of Roger Ascham, published by a 
young German historian, Dr. Katterfeld (Strass- 
burg: TriibnerY, is likely to interest English 
readers also. Though it is chiefly concerned 
with Ascham’s stay in Germany and Belgium, 
it throws much light on political and religious 
events in England. Dr. Katterfeld has care¬ 
fully used all materials that were accessible to 
him in Germany and in England. He com¬ 
plains, however, of two cases of international 
incivility which we should like to see cleared 
up. “ In the third Report of the Commission 
on Historical MSS.,” he writes, “ twenty-five 
letters of Ascham’s are mentioned as in the 
possession of Matthew Wilson, Esq., Eshton 
Hall, York. Eight of them, I find, are not yet 
printed ; as to six others, the case is doubtful. 
To my repeated urgent request to let me know 
whether I might have access to them, I never 
received an answer.” Still more strange is the 
second case. Isaac Disraeli devoted an essay 
to Ascham in his Amenities of Literature (London, 
1841, vol. ii., 202-217). A literal translation of 
that essay, pretending to be an original article, 
and signed “ N. M. M.,” was discovered by Dr. 
Katterfeld in a German journal, Magazin fur 
die Literatur des Auslandes, in the year 1832. 
“ I took the liberty,” Dr. Katterfeld writes, “ to 
apply to his Excellency the Earl of Beaoons- 
field to ask whether he could give me any 
explanation. As his father grew blind during 
his work, his son had himself superintended the 
publication of those two volumes. Owing to 
the heavy cares, however, whioh at present his 
high office imposes on him, his lordship has not 
been able to attend to my request. Consider¬ 
ing Disraeli's comprehensive studies, no one 
can doubt that he was the real author, and not 
his anonymous German rival.” 

M. Taine is putting the finishing touches to 
the third part of his work on The Origins of 
Contemporary France. He has not yet finally 
decided on the title of his new volume, which 
will probably be either The Jacobins or The 
Convention. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. wish to state 
that the portrait of Wordsworth published by 
them on the title-page of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
selection was painted by the poet’s friend, 
Mr. B. R. Haydon, while the original steel 
engraving whioh Mx. Jeens had before him in 


preparing the present plate was the work of 
Mr. Lupton. These facts will be duly recorded 
on the plate when next the book is printed, but 
the publishers think a special apology is due to 
the memory and claims of both artist and 
engraver for the inadvertent omission of their 
names in the first instance. 

Mrs. Leith Adams gives up the editorship 
of Kensington with the new year, but the serial 
whioh begins its second volume will be from 
her pen, and is entitled “Aunt Hepsy’s 
Foundling.” The scene of the story is laid in 
New Brunswick. 

M. Armand Baschet has discovered and 
will shortly publish a MS. of Richelieu which 
is said to be of the greatest interest and to be 
the earliest of his writings known. It dates 
from 1609, and is entitled Maxims that l have 
adopted for my Conduct at Court. 

An association has been formed, under the 
name of the Society of St. Michael, “by a few 
men who revere Carlyle as at onoe the ablest, 
boldest, and most earnest sage and teacher of 
the age and country in which we live, for the 
purpose of promoting a more widespread know¬ 
ledge of his writings, and of endeavouring to 
bring about certain religious, political, and 
social changes advocated therein. The secre¬ 
tary pro tern, is Mr. Charles H. Downes, 13 
White Street, S.E. 

We have at present no good map of the 
Ionian Islands, which are not included in the 
French staff map of the kingdom of Greece. 
The English Admiralty maps are said to be 
very defective as regards the interior, and the 
proper names are in many cases unrecognis¬ 
able. The Revue Critique states that M. O. 
Riemann proposes to give in an appendix to a 
memoir on Cerigo which he is about to pub¬ 
lish some important remarks on the English 
Admiralty maps. 

Messrs. W. Satohell, Petton and Co. * 
will publish, on January 1, the first number of 
a new fortnightly magazine, to be entitled The 
Angler’s Note Book and Naturalist's Record, “ a 
repertory of fact, enquiry, and discussion on 
field sports and subjects of Natural History.” 

The reception of M. Taine at the French 
Academy is fixed for January IS. 

The recently formed Hull Literary Club, of 
whioh Mr. William Andrews is honorary secre¬ 
tary, has resolved to form a library of works 
relating to the history of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire and books written by the natives of 
the district. The members propose to produce 
several local historical volumes. 

Mr. Edward Bradbury will contribute to 
the January number of the Magazine of Art a 
paper entitled “Pictures in Trains,” dealing 
with the romantic side of railway realism. 

An annual will shortly be issued in Hull 
under the title of The Yule Log. It will 
contain contributions by several well-known 
authors; among them may be named William 
Andrews, author of Historic Romance, Edward 
Bradbury, W. H. Hatton, J. Wilton Jones, 
Emra Holmes, J. W. Gould, Thomas B. Trows- 
dale, T. Tindall Wildridge, and other popular 
writers. 

Mr. Henry James, Jun., has written a 
novelette especially for the Christmas number 
of the Parisian. It is entitled “ A Bundle of 
Letters.” Mr. James Payn contributes another 
novelette—“An Accomplished Divine”—and 
Mr. Frederick Locker a poem. 

Mr. Jas. S. Cotton is to deliver the first two 
of a course of six lectures before the Bradford 
Law Students’ Society, on “The Relation of 
Landlord and Tenant,” on the loth and 16th 
inst. Two of the remaining lectures will be 
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given in January, and the remainder early in 
March. 

The Edinburgh Publishing Company will 
issue at Christmas a one-volume novel entitled 
Beneath the Southern Croat, by Mr. Robert 
Richardson, B.A., author of Phil’s Champion, 
The Young Cragtman, and other popular books 
for the young. 

Prof. F. Blass, of Kiel, has discovered on a 
sheet of Egyptian parchment a fragment of the 
McArmirm/ otopUms of Euripides, containing 
part of the speech of a messenger. 

The proprietors of the Freeman newspaper 
announce that they have arranged to reduoe its 
price in the coming year to one penny per week. 
In thus aoceding to the widely expressed wishes 
of numerous friends it is not intended to lower 
the tone or change the character of the journal, 
the reduction being made with the hope of still 
further enlarging its usefulness and of meeting 
the circumstances of all members of the Baptist 
denomination. 

M. Daemesteter’s French translation of 
.Prof. Max Muller’s Hibbert Lectures, On the 
Origin and Growth of Religions, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India, has been placed on the 
list of books recommended by Government to 
the Publio School Libraries. 

The foundation of a new chair of comparative 
theology at the College de France has been 
decided on by the French Chamber, but has 
still to pass the ordeal of a debate in the 
Senate. 

The Fern Paradise, Mr. Francis George 
Heath's illustrated “plea for the oulture of 
ferns,” after passing through five editions, is 
about to be re-issued by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. in shilling numbers as a monthly 
serial. The first number will be published in 
a few days. 

§ Me. Aethde Gilman, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has nearly ready for press a book oalled Shak- 
spere's Morale, a collection of extracts of the 
poet’s chief utterances on the great questions of 
morality and life. 

Miss Iza Duffus Hardy’s new novel Friend 
and Lover will be shortly issued by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett in three volumes. 

M. Glazunof intends publishing an idition 
de luxe of the poet Ldrmontofs works, of which 
he owns the copyright. The illustrations alone, 
which are to be executed under the direction of 
M. Zichy, are estimated to cost upwards of 
30,000 roubles. 

Me. Halltwell, who early adopted the 
London conceit-mongering spoiling of Shak- 
spere’s name as “ Shakespeare,” has put forth a 
pamphlet in defence of his proceedings entitled, 
Which shall it be ? New Lamps or Old, t Bhax- 
pere or Shakespeare l He sets up a new ninepin 
as an opponent—that if men print Shakspere 
they will be likely to pronounoe it Shaxpere, 
which is as probable as that printing Haliwell 
would make men pronounoe it Ha-We-well, and 
easily knocks it over. But he admits the really 
important fact—which is indeed incontest¬ 
able—that Shakspere’s signatures have no e 
after the k. Consequently, the Shake-spere is a 
London manufacture, one of the innumerable 
“conoeits” of the Elizabethan age; and we, he 
says, ought to adopt the oonceit because Sbak- 
spere’s friends did so. There is one delightful 
sentence on p. 8 : “ It may, however, be fairly 
stated that all the scholars of note who have 
taken the pains to ” investigate the subject are 
of Mr. Halliwell’s opinion. Now, it is known 
by everyone that the scholar whose opinion was 
and is entitled to more weight than anyone 
else’s on the point, the late SirFrederio Madden, 
the prince of palaeographers of his day, 
who at once exposed the forgeries that 
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took in Mr. Halliwell, declared emphatically 
for the form “Shakspere,” after a most 
minute investigation of the whole subject. 
Mr. Halliwell’s pamphlet leaves the subject 
where it was. Those men who rely on first-hand 
evidenoe only, and who want to spell Shak¬ 
spere’s name as he wrote it himself, will act on 
the evidence of the signatures he has himself 
left us, and will spell his name “ Shakspere.” 
Those men who prefer seoond-hand evidence to 
first-hand, Shakspere’s friends and printers to 
Shakspere himself, will spell his name “ Shake¬ 
speare.” The ohoioe depends entirely upon the 
constitution of the chooser’s mind and on the 
training he has had. 

The Nation of November 20 states, in a lead¬ 
ing article, that “ a vigorous push is to be made 
this winter at Washington to secure some pro¬ 
vision for international copyright.” The pro¬ 
posal referred to is that put forward by the 
great publishing houses of New England to 
avert the results of the competition brought 
upon them by the cheap reprints published in 
the Western States. 

The Gamekeeper at Home bids fair to take its 
lace as a standard work in our libraries 
eside White’s Selborne and other established 
favourites. Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. have 
therefore done well to bring out a standard 
edition of it, with numerous illustrations by 
Charles Whymper, which really eluoidate the 
text and bring the sights and pleasures of the 
country more nearly home to those whom an 
adverse fate confines to great oities, or the 
neighbourhood of great cities, for all but a very 
small portion of the year. 

The Dino Compagni controversy will receive 
a fresh impetus from the long-expeoted work of 
Isidoro del Lungo, entitled Dino Compagni e la 
sua Cronica (Firenze: Le Monnier). The work 
is in two volumes, the second of which oontains 
the text of the Chronicle revised and annotated, 
with a facsimile of the fifteenth-century MS. 
The first volume traces the fortunes of the 
Chronicle from the first, with a full account of 
the times of Dino Compagni and a revised text 
of the Rime. 

At the commencement of 1880 the third 
series of the Cancionero Vasco will appear at 
San Sebastian, in one volume, instead of in 
numbers as the former series. Among other 
improvements the editor, Don Jos4 Manterola, 
promises a Basque-Spanish-Frenoh Vocabulary 
of all the more difficult words. 

Those Englishmen who still take an interest 
in the process of reconstruction in the Southern 
States of the Union after the war should note 
the opinion of the Literary World of Boston, 
U.S.A., on the romance of a “ Carpet-Bagger,” 
entitled A FooVs Errand, by One of the 
Fools (Fords, Howard, Hulbert and Oo.l, 
that “not since the Rev. Wm. M. Bakers 
Inside: a Chronicle of Secession, have we met 
with so vigorous and effective a picture of life 
at the South after the war. . . . Unde 
Jerry, a remarkable old negro, is worthy of a 
place beside Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom.” Our 
contemporary’s spirited extraote fully bear out 
its opinion of the hook. 

In his notioe of Beating the Air (Academy, 
November 22), our reviewer inadvertently mis¬ 
quoted Mr. Burke as representing the height of 
his heroine as “not greatly exceeding that of 
the Venus of Milo.” Mr. Burke wrote “The 
Venus de’ Medici.” 

The December number of Ribot’s Revue 
Philosophique opens with an important artiole 
by Guyau on the Origin of Religions, as 
treated by Max Muller in his Hibbert Lectures, 
and by Herbert Spencer in his Principles of 
Sociology, vol. i. 

Me. Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics has 
been translated into German by Prof. B. Vetter. 


The Academy of Inscriptions has awarded 
the Allier de Hauteroohe prize for numismatics 
jointly to Mr. Barclay V. Head for his Coinage 
of Lydia and Persia and M. Lenormant for his 
La Monnaie dans V Antiquiti ; the first Gobert 
prize to M. Paul Meyer for his La Chanson de 
la Croisade centre les Albigeois, commends par 
Guillaume de TudMe et contimite par un Poite 
anonyne; and the Stanislas Julien prize to M. 
Vissering, author of On Chinese Currency, Coin 
and Paper Money. 

The Revue Politique et LitUraire states that 
M. Alexandre Dumas’ book on Divoroe will 
appear immediately, so as to anticipate the dis¬ 
cussion of the Bill in the Chamber. He has 
adopted the form of a reply to an abbt, and he 
endeavours to prove by examples that the 
Churoh, while rejecting the principle of divoroe, 
yet admitted it in practice by recognising 
numerous cases of nullity of marriage. The 
divorced pair might re-marry, and the children 
of the marriage which was declared null and 
void were legitimate. 

M. Flaubert is engaged on a philosophical 
romance in two volumes, which will appear in 
the spring. 

The later Jewish literature, as represented in 
the oldest Midraahim, will soon be more aooes- 
eible to the curious, thanks to Dr. August 
Wunsche. Herder long ago expressed a wish 
that an expert would fish up the pearls from 
this deep sea of poetry, theology, and science, 
and we may trust Dr. Wunsche, as a student of 
Jewish literature who has already made him¬ 
self a name by various scholarly works, and 
who now invites subscribers to his Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica through Mr. David Nutt, 270 Strand. 
The prioe of each fasciculus, containing from 
six to seven sheets, will be two marks. 

The Nation of November 20 contains a letter 
addressed to the Superintendent of the Lenox 
Library by Ad. F. Bandelier, giving the results 
of investigations on the subject of certain 
documents in the library. The following ex¬ 
tracts give the gist of the writer’s conclusions, 
of which the present is only a preliminary 
statement:— 

“These documents derive their ohief importance 
from the fact that they demonstrate a class of 
writers on Mexican topics, hitherto scarcely known 
except to very few students, to be the most 
authentic, truthful, and therefore reliable authors 
on aboriginal Mexioan history and ethnology. These 
authors (whose works are now known to us to 
exist) are : Juan de Tobar (between 1569 and 1587), 
Diego Durin (1579 and 1581), Joseph de Aoosta 
(1587 to 1590), and Fernando de Alvarado Tezo- 
zomoo (1598). The first two of these four were 
mestizoes, Aoosta was a Spanish Jesuit, and Tezo- 
zomoc was an Indian. These four historians agree 
most remarkably in their picture of the state of 
culture, mode of life, and social organisation of the 
Mexican aborigines, aa well as in most incidents of 
their history. On the other hand, they differ on 
many of the most important points from the other 
sources known to ns since the sixteenth century. 
Whereas the groups of historical writers, whose 
standard-bearers may be looked for in Gomara and 
Torquemada, paint for us an Indian monarchy based 
upon feudal tenure and mixed up with Oriental 
despotism, the four authors above named exhibit 
to the careful and critical reader the picture of a 
military democracy with communism in living. If 
the former treat of a Mexioan nation, State, and 
empire, the latter mention sedentary Indian tribes, 
speaking dialects, engaged in oonatant warfare with 
each other except where (as was the case in the 
valley of Mexioo) a confederacy of tribes was 
formed for the purpose of preying upon their neigh¬ 
bours. Gomara and Torquemada, however muoh 
we must admire them and their labour in gathering 
material, present to us only European versions of 
Indian stories, whereas the others give us the 
Indian side of them, and Tezozomoc even tells the 
tale in Indian ‘speeoh.’ The question as to 
whether full faith and credit should be given to the 
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latter group of author* or not ia therefore one of 
unusual interest.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The Khedive has appointed General Stone 
Pasha, of the Egyptian staff, to he the president 
of the resuscitated Sooidtd Khrfdiviale de Gdo- 



seoretary. 

The Lisbon papers announce the arrival at 
St. Paul de Loanda of MM. Capello and Iveos 
from their lengthened sojourn in the interior of 
Africa. In the course of their two years’ ex¬ 
plorations they are stated to have collected 
a large amount of information of interest from 
both a geographical and an ethnological point 
of view. Their investigations into the hydro¬ 
graphy of Western Africa have taken an 
extensive range, and they have explored the 
courses and origin of numerous rivers. It is 
worthy of note that they were allowed to enter 
the Motiango territory, into which Herr Schultz 
was unable to penetrate. They are expected to 
arrive in Lisbon in the course of next month. 

A scientific expedition under M. Carrd, a 
French engineer, has recently left St. Louis, on 
the West Coast of Africa, for the interior, its 
destination being Mddind and Bafulabd. 

The Free Church of Scotland have lately 
received a letter from Mr. James Stewart 
announcing his intention of visiting the north 
end of Lake Nyassa in October and of going 
thence to the Kambwd lagoon, after which he 
proposed to march in a north-westerly direction 
to Lake Tanganyika, expecting to reach it in 
twenty days. He was to take some extra stores 
with him so that he might be able to help the 
London Missionary Society’s party at Ujiji. 
Mr. Stewart did not expect to return to Living- 
stonia until quite the end of November, by 
which it would appear that the announcement 
in the Monthly Record of Geography, referred to 
in our last issue, must be premature. 

Mr. James Cameron and Mr. T. W. Pigott, 
of the China Inland Mission, have lately started 
on a journey in the north of China, which is 
expected to last several months. 

Some interesting intelligence has lately been 
received from China respecting the movements 
of the Hungarian traveller, Count Szechenyi. 
After being stopped from making for Lob-nor, 
as mentioned in the Academy of August 16, he 
appears to have gone in a south-easterly 
direction from Suohow across a mountainous 
tract of country to Sining-fu, which was visited 
by Col. Prejevalsky, and is the centre of the 
rhubarb trade. He then essayed the direct 
route from Koko-nor to Lhaasa across the great 
Thibetan desert. Being unable to obtain a 
guide, Count Szechenyi was, unfortunately for 
geographical science, compelled to give up the 
bold attempt, and by last accounts he had 
decided to make for Lanchow-fu, the capital of 
the Kansu province, and to proceed thence 
through China Proper to Chfngtu-fu, in 
Szeohnen. From that place he proposes to 
travel to Lhassa, vid Taohienlu and Bathang, 
and he entertains hopes of reaching Calcutta by 
Christmas. 

The Bussian Geographical Society is publish¬ 
ing a catalogue of its library. Two parts have 
already appeared, the first containing a list of 
works on Physical and Mathematical Geography, 
the second a list of works on General Geography 
classified under separate headings. 

?' At the meeting of the Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde in Berlin on November 22, Dr. 
Nachtigal announced the death of the young 
scholar. Leopold von Schiller, who joined Rolilfs’ 
expedition as a. volunteer, and afterwards 
separated from it in order to push forward his 


way independently toward Bornu. Tripoli 
was selected as the first goal of his journey, but 
he died before arriving there. Dr. Arzruni read 
a report upon his excursion in the IJral. 
He limited himself almost wholly to the geog- 
nostio results of his journey. Even during his 
longer stay at various points he could obtain 
next to nothing in the field of ethnology. It 
was impossible, as he said, to evolve one single 
Saga out of the utterly disconnected traditions. 
The legend that treasures lie buried under the 
great rooks—for which search is from time to 
time instituted—and a dim recollection of a 
great Cossack rising in the last century, seemed 
to be impressed vividly upon the minds of all. 
Dr. Arzruni concludes, from the old metallic 
figures and implements which have previously 
been found, that the primitive inhabitants 
practised metal- work. Freiherr von Thielemann 
gave an account of his journey in the Cordilleras 
of Columbia and of Middle Chili. He had the 
good fortune to discover, in the seventh degree 
of latitude, a new palm, the Palma Colorado. 

The loan collection of maps and charts 
belonging to Dr. J. M. Ziegler which has been 
on view m the Basel Museum during the past 
summer has been presented by the owner to 
the Naturforsohende Gesellschaft. 

Prof. Nordenskiold, in a communication 
which appears in the Molva, discusses the 
question as to whether a voyage similar to that 
accomplished by him could be repeated every 
year. At present he is unable to give a derided 
opinion. He thinks that a voyage along the 
northern coast of Siberia, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, might often be performed by 
a steamer specially fitted out, and manned by 
an experienced crew; and that such a voyage 
would occupy only a few weeks. The condition 
of the Arctio Sea, bo far as hitherto explored, 
would, however, deprive this route of any 
commercial value. He has no hesitation in 
affirming that the trade route from Europe to 
the Obi and Tenisei may be regularly adopted 
for commercial purposes. In all probability 
the route between the Yenisei ana the Lena 
may be considered open to navigation; but a 
return voyage between Europe and the Lena 
oould scarcely be accomplished in the course of 
summer. Prolonged explorations will still be 
necessary before the question as to the possibility 
of communication by means of sailing vessels 
between the mouths of the Lena and the 
Pacific Ocean is finally determined. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The numbers of Macmillan for November and 
December contain two interesting and instructive 
articles by Mr. Charles G. Lei and on the Bus¬ 
sian Gipsies. Their personal acquaintance he 
made during a recent visit to Bussia, first at 
St. Petersburg and then at Moscow. In the 
former oity he made friends with “ six or eight 
girls and two men, all very well dressed, and 
all unmistakeably Bommany, though smaller 
and of muoh Blighter and more delicate frame 
than the powerful gipsy 1 travellers ’ of Eng¬ 
land.” They spoke frankly, showing none of 
the reserve whioh English gipsies are apt to 
maintain when questioned about their language, 
and were “ honestly interested ” in all he could 
tell them “ about their kind in other lands.” 
They had, however, “a dissipated air,” and 
somo of them looked like “ second-class Frenoh 
or Italian theatrioal artistes.” Moreover, they 
were “ on exhibition,” whereas at Moscow 
“ they were frolicking en famille with a 
favoured guest ”—that is to say, Mr. Leland, 
whom they accepted as an “ American 
gipsy,” and whom they reoeived in their 
own private house, “ warbling like birds and 
frolicking like children ” in honour of their 
cousin from beyond the sea. For him they 


sang and danced, and for them he tried his 
hand at fortune-telling. Moreover, he delighted 
them with Bommany songs. No doubt they 
were highly pleased, and he was “moved by 
the simple kindness ” with which he was treated. 
The whole description of his visit will well 
repay perusal. When Mr. Sala wrote his 
brilliant “Journey due North,” some suspicious 
critics hinted that he had never been north of 
Fleet Street. Similar cynics may imagine that 
Mr. Leland has invented the gipsies whom he 
olaims to have discovered. Therefore, the fact 
may be worth recording that the writer of these 
lines was himself invited by the Moscow gipsies 
to the house whioh Mr. Leland describes. In it 
they gave him tea and cigarettes, and sang to 
him specimens of their songs, behaving all the 
time with high-bred courtesy and frank hospi¬ 
tality. 

The Rivista Europea for November 16 has an 
interesting article by Signor De Yiti Demarco 
on “ The Vicissitudes of Diplomacy,” in whioh 
he considers the historical relationship existing 
between diplomacy and the other functions of 
the State ; and discusses the oauses which have 
prevented diplomacy from being modified in the 
same way as other branches of administration. 
He concludes that the representative assembly, 
whioh has foroed its way into all other parts of 
government, will not be able to regulate diplo¬ 
macy ; it can only express the natural aspira¬ 
tions to which diplomacy will endeavour to 
give effect in the sphere of international law, 
which is the resultant of the public opinion of 
all nations. Dr. Biccardi continues his popular 
sketohes of the science of religion by a paper 
on the “ Worship of Plants.” Signor Oamarda 
contributes some exegetical criticism on the 
interpretation of the sixth and seventh Isthmian 
Odes of Pindar. 

Romanic philologists have reason to regret 
the early decease of the French folk-lore journal, 
Milusine, for two-fifths of the October number 
of the Romania is occupied by a further instal¬ 
ment of E. Cosquin’s popular Lorraine tales, a 
subject foreign to linguistic science. Those, 
however, who study the history of fairy legends 
will find this article and its predecessors most 
valuable, the comparisons with similar tales 
from all parts of the world being copious; we 
would particularly call the attention of English 
collectors of living Oriental stories to the still 
unfinished series. The remaining space is about 
equally divided between P. Meyer’s comparison 
of the recently discovered original Latin Life of 
St. Honoratus and Raimon JFeraut’s Old-Pro- 
vengal rhymed version (which turns out to be a 
pretty close translation), A. de Montaiglon’s 
print of a fourteenth-century French verse Life 
of Gregory the Great (also a translation from 
Latin), and various interesting short articles, 
including the usual Reviews of books and 
periodicals. 

OBITUARY. 

THE VENERABLE HENRY COTTON, D.C.L. 

The loss of an author whose works, from being 
placed on the shelves of the great Beading-Boom 
of the British Museum, have been our oonstant 
companions in business and pleasure for many 
years affects us as the death of a friend. This 
was my feeling on reading in the obituary 
column of the Times the announcement of the 
decease on the 3rd inst. of the Yenerable 
Henry Cotton, formerly the Arcbdeaoon of 
Cashel. He was admitted into Westminster 
School so far back as 1803, and was then aged 
thirteen. Four years later he was elected to 
ChristChurofa, Oxford, and, after having obtained 
a first class in classics in 1810, became Greek 
reader at that house. While at Christ Church 
Mr. Cotton came under the notice of Cyril 
Jackson, its famous Dean, and to Jackson’s 
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memory his work on the various editions of the 
Bible is dedicated; probably it was through the 
Dean’s influence that Cotton was appointed in 
1814 to the post of sub-librarian of the Bodleian. 
In 1820 he reoeived the degree of D.C.L., and 
in 1822 vacated his post at Bodley. Shortly 
afterwards he withdrew to Ireland to become, 
in June 1824, the Arohdeaoon of Cashel. 
When the temporalities attached to the 
deanery of Lismore were transferred to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, he was eleoted by 
the chapter to the honourable, if unremunera- 
tive, dignity of Dean of Lismore. The founda¬ 
tions of Ms bibliographical tastes were laid 
during his connexion with Bodley, and the first 
of his works in the science of bibliography—so 
strange to its despisers, so seductive to its 
devotees—was printed in 1821 during his resi¬ 
dence at Oxford. It described the Edition! of 
the Bible and Parte thereof from 1505 to 1820; 
a seoond edition carrying down the narrative 
of the editions to 1850 appeared in 1852. In 
this volume Dr. Cotton was treading in the 
footsteps of Lewis, an enthusiastic though 
inaccurate student; but in Ms Typographical 
Gazetteer (1825) he struok out a new path 
for himself. The seoond edition of the latter 
work, containing 282 new articles, and earlier 
dates for ISO places, was published in 1881; 
and a second series, especially rich in in¬ 
formation on the foundation of news¬ 
papers in the United States and on the mis¬ 
sionary publications printed in our oolonies, 
was issued in 1866, when the Archdeacon was 
in his seventy-seventh year. During the last 
twenty years the passion for collect).*. >j looal 
literature has taken deep root in the minds of 
many bibliographers, and the list of the earliest 
printing presses in England and Wales which 
was read Dy Mr. Allnutt at the Oxford meeting 
of the Library Association carried back the 
Arohdeacon’s dates in many instances to much 
earlier years. As a dignitary of the Irish branch 
of the English Church, he was naturally 
interested in the popular creed of Ireland, and 
in 1855 published, under the title of Rhemet and 
Doway, a treatise on the editions of the Bible 
printed by Bom an Catholics in English, and the 
inconsistencies in the notes appended to thebe 
versions of the Scriptures. His volumes 
entitled Fasti^Eccleeiae Hibemicae, chronicling 
the suooeesion of its prelates and cathedral dig¬ 
nitaries, are monuments of patient industry, 
and will never be superseded. This noble work 
is printed in five volumes, the first appearing in 
1845, and the last, devoted to additions and 
corrections, in 1860. It does for the Irish what 
Hardy’s Le Neve has done for the English 
Church, but excels its English rival in supplying 
skeleton biograpMes of all the bishops and the 
more distinguished members of the cathedral 
foundations. On the death of Archbishop 
Laurence, in his seventy-ninth year, it devolved 
on Archdeacon Cotton to superintend the passing 
through the press of the Archbishop’s reproduc¬ 
tion of the first Visitation of the Saxon Reformed 
Church in 1527 and 1528. Seven years ago 
the Archdeacon republished the privately printed 
poetical pieces of Archbishop Laurenoe and his 
illustrious brother, French Laurenoe, the well- 
known friend of Fox and Burke, but the work, 
“through the unfortunate blindness of the 
editor,” was sadly disfigured in its course 
through the press. Archdeacon Cotton’s trans¬ 
lation of the Five Books of Maccabees in English 
(1832) contained the first English version of the 
fourth and fifth books wMch had appeared in this 
country. In the prefaces to his varied works he 
feelingly laments over his reaidenoe in the remote 
country parts of the South of Ireland far away 
from libraries and literary oonverse. Had he 
spent the whole of his long life inter eilvas 
academi at Oxford, the world would probably 
have gained by many bibliographical works; but 
who would ever have been found to take upon 


himself the wearisome labour of tracing the 
reoord of the rulers of the Irish Church ? 

W. P. Courtney. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Menzies, 
head of the firm of Messrs. John Menzies and 
Co., wholesale booksellers and publishers, 
Edinburgh; of Mr. John Campbell Mackenzie, 
editor of Galignani’s Messenger; of Theodore 
Moravski, author of a History of Poland; and 
of Col. Siegfried, Chief of the General Staff of 
the Swiss Army, and author of several military 
works. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. 

Geneva: Bee. 4, 1879. 

I am most thankful to Miss AmeliaB. Edwards 
for directing the attention of the readers of The 
Academy to the suggestion which I made in 
the Journal de Genive about explorations in 
Egypt. I believe that the excavations might 
be resumed if foreigners were to make with the 
Egyptian Government treatise of the same 
kind as that wMch the Germans entered into 
with the Greeks about Olympia. 


Mariette-Bey has shown in such a striking 
way the immense archaeological riohes which 
still lie hidden in the sand, and the important 
questions which would be solved by their 
discovery, that it would be unpardonable if no 
attempt were made to disolose those treasures. 
The amount of work is large enough for a great 
number of explorers. Supposing the Egyptian 
Government would undertake the clearing of 
the great temples of Luxor and Medinet 
Haboo, there is still plenty for others to do. 
The ground which would be most interesting 
for the English iu general would be that part of 
the oountry wMoh lies between the Suez 
Canal and the eastern branoh of the Nile; 
particularly the ruins of San, the site of the 
oity of Tanis. It is highly probable that a good 
deal of information oonoerning the Israelites 
and their oonnexion with Egypt would be 
derived from a careful survey of the laud, and 
from exoavatious made at Tanis and other 
localities, such as Tel-Basta. Among other im¬ 
portant results to be ascertained, are the site of 
Goshen and the road of the Exodus. It sevms 
natural, therefore, that the English society 
whioh has so thoroughly explored Palestine and 
Sinai, the Palestine Exploration bund, should 
extend its work to the land of the Captivity. 

It is possible that the firman giving the right 
of excavation would be granted only ou 
condition of giving up to the Museum of Boolak 
a oertain part of the antiquities discovered. 
Nevertheless the results would be considerable. 
It does not matter very muoh in what museum 
an inscription is deposited; the main point is 
that it should be known and published. 

Edouard Naville. 


THE VALUE OF DURER’S PRINTS IN 1567. 

London : Deo. 8, 1879. 

While going through the correspondence and 
other papers preserved at Antwerp in the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum in order to gather 
all available information for my forthcoming 
Bibliography of Missals, Brevianes, and other 
liturgioal books, I have oome across several 
inedited letters relating to other matters which 
appear to me to deserve reproduction. The 
following extract from the draft of a letter 
written by Christopher Plantin to Franois 
Gentili, and dated July 19,1567, will, I am sure, 
interest many of your readers, as it shows the 
value of Diirer's prints at Antwerp, at that time 
oue of the prinoipal markets for works of art in 
Europe. W. H. James Wealb. 

“Pour aatisfaire doneques a que demandes, j’ay 
oherchg par toutes les boutiques de oeux qui ven- 
dent en ceste ville les pourtr&icturea que j’ay 
trouvSes noteea en l’autre page de voatre lettre, 
et n'ay sceu trouver le douze mois de l’&n tallies 
en forme d’eerain, parquoy j’en ay incontinent 
mandl a Paris Ik oh ils sont tallies fort nettement, 
et incontinent les avoir reoeues dudiot lieu, je les 
delivrerai a monseigneur vostre frire ainai quo 
j’ay faict prison ternent troia fellies d’Albert Durer, 
ascavoir: le Sainct Eustace, qui me couate .10 
tars, le Sainct Hieroame et la Melancholia (2 fort 
Ilea pieces) qui me enustent chaicun 15 patars, 
qui estle tout ensemble 3 florina. Or, Monseigneur, 
il vous pairs [ plaira ] entendre qu’il ae trouve bien 
quelquea pieces de Sainct Eustace viellea qui ae 
vendent bien juaquea 6 florins la pi&ce, d’autrsa ii 4 
florins, etd’autres k 3 florins la pifece, combien qu’ils 
soyent d'une mesme planohe et main dudiot Albert 
Durer, et ainai aussi de diveraea prix par trop 
different de l’ung A l’autre, oe qui advient par lo 
jugement ou affectiun de painotre ou cognoiaaeurs 
de tellea pourtraictures qui priaent quelquefois l’uue 
pitce (bien que d’une meame main, planche, jour 
et heure imprim4e) 2, 3 ou 4 fois au double pine que 
l’autre, chose qui ae trouveroit fort estrange k ceux 
qui ne l'on experiment^, et qui par consequent 
pouroit faire esmerveiller ceux k qui on les ponrroit 
envoy- r sans prcidvertisaement. Et pourtant m’a 
1 sembie bon ae ne vous schepter que oes 8 pieces 
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ici, afin que par icelles voua jngies et puia 
m’advertissiea de vostre volontd Ji laquelle je mettray 
peine toute ma vie de satiafaire aeion mon pouvoir. 
Ton tee lea feillea de pourtraictures d’Albert Durer 
couatreroyent bien & en avoir de chaicanne aorte 
nne, et paaaablement nettes comma aont cellea que 
je V 0 U 8 envoye, quelque cent eaeua d’or. Maia a’il 
voua plaiat que je voua achapte aeulement de oellea 
qui ae peuvent aiaeement recouvrir et it prix asses 
baa aeion telle qualite, ordonnes moy la aomme 
d’argent que voudriea que j'y empoyaaae.” 


VISCOUNT SCUDAMORE. 

London: Deo. 8,187*. 

Your reviewer points out an error in Mr. 
Pattiaon’s Milton which is certainly excusable 
enough when the exact circumstances are 
stated. 

Sir John Scudamore was raised to the peer¬ 
age in 1628 by the title of Baron of Dromore 
and Viscount Scudamore of Sligo in the king¬ 
dom of Ireland. There is, therefore, some 
foundation for Mr. Pattison’s assertion that he 
was Viscount 81igo, though, as a matter of fact, 
the territorial title seems never to have been 
used by him. 

Lord Scudamore was a staunch Royalist and 
Churchman, and, though the friend of Laud, 
secured the good word of Milton. The latter, 
however (unless my copy of his letters be in 
fault), speaks of him as “ the noble Thomas 
Soudamore, Xing Charles’s ambassador, to 
whom I carried letters of commendation.” He 
received the poet most courteously,” and 
introduced him to Hugo Grotius, at that time 
ambassador from the Queen of Sweden to the 
French Court. Charles J. Kobinson. 


South View, Bromley, Kent: Deo. 9, 1879. 

As Lord Scudamore of Sligo was Lord Scuda¬ 
more and not Lord Sligo, I should not have 
added any remark to Mr. Robinson's letter but 
that I wish to say that it never ocourred to me 
that the mistake, whatever it might be, was not 
pointed out with any idea that it was otherwise 
than “excusable.” Mr. Pattison’s book is one 
that ought to live through more Gian one 
edition, and in such a oase it is simply an aot of 
courtesy to the author to draw his attention to 
slips of the pen which he would be glad to 
correct. 

I may add that my interest in Lord Scuda¬ 
more is the greater because I have read through 
some scores of his despatches which are now in 
the Record Office, and which are, as might be 
expeoted, signed in the name of Scudamore, 
just as the despatches of Lord Chichester of 
Belfast are signed in the name of Chichester. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


M. SAY ON RICARDO. 

Dartmouth Park, N.W.: Dec. 9, 1879. 

Mr. T. E. C. Leslie, in his notice of my lecture 
Wealthy and Wise in the current number of the 
Academy, not only contrives to make me appear 
dogmatic by severing my opinion as to the 
method of political economy from the reasons 
given for it, but tries to hold me up as a pre¬ 
tentious ignoramus who attributes to M. Say 
what is not to be found in his writings. “No 
hostile criticism of Ricardo,” says Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie, “ is to be found in the works of Say.” 
Now this is a point which the following 
extracts from the notes appended by Say to the 
French edition of Ricardo’s works published by 
Guillaumin will once for all set at rest. 

Respecting Ricardo’s doctrine as a whole, M. 
Say remarks:— 

“Si j’osais me permettre de faire une critique 
generate de la doctrine de M. Ricardo et de aa 
maniere de traiter pluaieurs questions d’economie 
politique, je diraia qu’il doDne aux principea qu’il 
croit justes une telle generality qu’il en regarde lea 
rcaultata comme infaiUiblea, , . , Inuniversalibus 


latet dolus a dit Bacon, avec ce bon sens exquia qui 
l’a fait nommer le Pire de la saine philosophic. 
Lorequ’on descendra de cea generalitcs aux r£alit£s, 
qu il faut toujours prendre pour guides, on 
trouvera ...” ... 

Speaking of Ricardo’s celebrated theory of 
Rent, he says :— 

“II m’a paru plus simple d’exposer ce que je croia 
etre le veritable etat des chosea, que de combattre, 
paragraphe par paragraphe, la doctrine de M. 
Ricardo.” 

Criticising Ricardo’s doctrine of Natural and 
Market Prices, he says :— 

“La distinction entre le prix nature! et le prix 
courant que M. Ricardo admet apria Smith, paralt 
ctre tout h fait chimerique. II n y a que des prix 
conranta en 6conomie politique.” 

I shall not follow Mr. Leslie’s example, and 
accuse him of ignoranoe of the literature of 
his subject; but I leave your readers to judge 
how far he was justified in his personal attack 
on me. It is difficult to understand why he 
resented with so much vigour my assertion that, 
in his assault on Ricardo’s method, he is repeat¬ 
ing M. Say, as he has virtually said the same 
thing himself (Essays in Political and Moral 
Philosophy, pp. 238-39). J. H. Levy. 


“ GENRE.” 

18 OhurchBov, Hampstead: Deo. 10, 1879. 

I owe a courteous apology to the reviewer of 
my Masters of Genre Painting , if I cannot agree 
with him that the use of the word “ genre ” is 
unnecessary and scarcely permissible. With 
regard to my own book, the alternative title, 

‘ ‘ Painters of Character and Inoident,” would not 
have represented precisely the ground intended 
to be oovered. It is perfectly true that the 
present use of the word “ genre,” as applied to a 
particular department of art, is in France itself 
but of recent origin ; but its modern employ¬ 
ment in this secondary sense is now, there at 
least, as universal as its first signification. It 
supplied a term that was laoking. No word 
existing to express the art which is neither of 
history, nor of landscape, nor of religion, nor 
of portraiture, the French have pressed this 
word into the service. It has established its 
place because it was a necessity. In England, 
no doubt, the necessity is disagreeable. But, 
depend upon it, sooner or later the term will 
have to be accepted. Let us contrive to forget 
whatever revelation of its too brief pedigree 
LittrS’s Dictionary may have made to us, and 
let us try to learn to pronounoe it. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mokdat, Dm. 15,4 p.m. Aalatle. 

5pm, London Institution: “A RsosntApplication 
of Organic Chemistry,” by Prof. Odling. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ On the Chemistry of Bread 
and Bread-makin*,” IV., by Prof. 0. Graham. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

Tuesday, Deo. 18, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “Is the Value of 
Money Rising in England and throughout the ’World?” by 
R. H. Patterson. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Continued Discussion on 
“ The Passenger Steamers of the Thames, the Mersey, and 
the Clyde.” 

8.80 p.m. Zoological. 

■Wednesday, Dec. 17,7 p.m Meteorological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The Panama Canal.” by 
Capt. Bedford Pirn. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

8 pm. Literature. 

Thursday, Dec. 18, 7 p.m. London Institution : “Christmas 
and other Festival Carols,” by W. A. Barrett. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Li nne an : “ On the Liohans of Dillenias, as 
Illustrated by his Herbarium,” by the Rev. J. M. 
Croxnbie. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8 pm. Historical: “ The Holy Roman Empire.” by 
the Rev. A. K. Pennington; “ Some Aooount of the Jani 
Anglorum , the Spinomis, and other Works of John 
Selden,” by 8. Rtbjohns; “Historical Remarks on the 
Punishment of Women,” I., by Llewellyn Jewitt. 

8 30 p.m. Royal. 

Faiday, Dec. 19, 8 p m. Philological: “ Dare to *give’ and 
dere to ‘put* in Latin,” by J. P. Postgate; “English 
Ktymoiogfe* Correcting Some of Prof. Bkeat’s,” n„ by 


SCIENCE. 

On Mr. Spencer's Formula of Evolution as 
an Exhaustive Statement of the Changes of 
the Universe. By Malcolm Guthrie. 
(Triibner.) 

Mb. Guthrie is so obviously a candid- 
minded and honest thinker, anxious to be 
scrupulously just in all his criticisms, that 
we can only set down his numerous mis¬ 
apprehensions of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
meaning to unintentional misreading, or to 
incomplete comparison of work with work. 
His book is a long and elaborate examination 
of the First Principles, chapter by chapter, 
and almost paragraph by paragraph, with very 
little apparent effect. A single quotation will 
show how completely Mr. Guthrie sometimes 
goes beside his mark. Prof. Tyndall writes:— 
“I compare the mind of man to a musical 
instrument with a certain range of notes, 
beyond whioh, in both directions, exists infinite 
silence. The phenomena of matter and force 
come within our intellectual range, but behind, 
and above, and around us the real mystery of 
the universe lies unsolved, and, ae far as we are 
oonoemed, is incapable of solution.” 

Now this paragraph, setting aside peculiarities 
of diction, might almost have been written, 
we humbly conceive, by Mr. Spencer himself. 
Yet here is Mr. Guthrie’s comment upon it:— 

“ I understand this to be a repudiation of the 
formula of evolution as a sufficient solution 
of the problem of philosophy as set out in Mr. 
Spencer’s First Principles." Surely Prof. 
Tyndall would be somewhat surprised at such 
a reading of his intention. 

Mr. Guthrie begins with a short part in one 
chapter on the Problem of Philosophy, which 
is in fact a criticism of Mr. Spencer’s defini¬ 
tion of that term. He then goes on to a 
second part, on the intelligibility and suffi¬ 
ciency of the well-known Formula of Evolution. 
Having settled that the formula breaks down 
on examination in its own terms, he then 
proceeds to a third part, which consists of a 
similar investigation of the formula, “with 
the inclusion of the term Force." Part the 
fourth is “ An Attempt to frame a Formula 
agreeable to Mr. Spencer’s Exposition of 
Evolution,” and part the fifth is a criticism of 
the book on the Unknowable. An Appendix 
contains abstracts of the opinions which 
various other writers have expressed on Mr. 
Spencer’s great work. 

It will be obvious that a book itself so 
minutely critical can hardly be criticised in a 
few columns, but the two leading points in it 
appear to be these : First, the difficulty or 
impossibility of bringing the phenomena of 
consciousness under the formula as given in 
terms of matter and motion; and secondly, 
the supposed vagueness in the use of the word 
Force. As to the first of these points, it 
must be admitted that the First Principles 
itself scarcely gives us a sufficient reply. 
But one is almost tempted to wonder whether 
Mr. Guthrie has ever read the Principles of 
Psychology, where the apparent omission is 
fully atoned for and explained. To Mr. 
Spenoer psychology naturally follows biology, 
and the phenomena of consciousness, though 
in one sense they subsume all other pheno¬ 
mena, in another sense are merely the obverse 
aspect of a limited class of phenomena— 
those, namely, of the nervous functions. 
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Thought ia not matter or motion, but the 
evolution of thought has proceeded pari 
passu with the evolution of particular or¬ 
ganised arrangements of matter and motion 
in the nervous system of animals. If Mr. 
Spencer were a professed dualist, if he con¬ 
tended for the absolute diversity of matter 
and mind in a Cartesian sense, then Mr. 
Guthrie’s criticism would have some value. 
But as he is, on the contrary, a resolute 
monist, as he has insisted most forcibly upon 
the one-sidedness of either the materialist or 
the spiritualist view, and as he has always 
allowed that matter can be just as much or 
as little explained in terms of mind as mind 
in terms of matter, we fail to see the appo¬ 
siteness of his strictures. We might be 
surprised at Mr. Guthrie’s remarks on this 
head were it not that all experience shows us 
how impossible it is to make the world be¬ 
lieve that when psychologists speak of two 
aspects of a single thing they do' not mean 
two separate and totally distinct things. 

As to the second point, the wide meaning 
assigned to the word Force, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Spencer employs the term in 
a somewhat different sense from that attri¬ 
buted to it by the most modern school of 
physicists. But when the First Principles 
was written, the differentiation of “ energy ” 
from “ force” had not been fully carried out, 
and Mr. Spencer therefore used the word in 
the sense current at the time. It is still true, 
however, that Mr. Spencer’s phrase, “ Per¬ 
sistence of Force,” is used to embrace some¬ 
thing more than th<j current physical expres¬ 
sion, “ Conservation of Energy.” Neverthe¬ 
less, it does not thence follow that the wooden 
criticism of certain physical specialists has 
really discovered a blot in Mr. Spencer’s 
system. If we understand by force the 
attraction which every atom, molecule, or 
mass possesses towards every other atom, 
molecule, or mass; and if we understand by 
energy the motions of such atoms, molecules, 
or masses, then we may say that while the 
energy is conserved the force persists. In 
other words, while the motion, though it may 
be transferred from one body to another, 
cannot be annihilated; the attraction, which 
indissolubly inheres in every particle of 
matter, cannot be destroyed. If, then, we 
substitute for Mr. Spencer’s phrase, “ Per¬ 
sistence of Force,” the equivalent phrase, 
“ Indestructibility of Power,” as a higher 
generalisation embracing both the conser¬ 
vation of energy and the persistence of 
force, in the senses here indicated, all Mr. 
Spenoer’s argument will be true; and not 
only so, but it will be seen to enunciate a 
further truth which is not contained in the 
current conception of conservation of energy. 
And while we may say that energy in this 
sense is equivalent to motion, we may also 
say that force in this sense is equivalent to 
matter. In this way, if we read Mr. Spencer’s 
meaning aright, the ultimate law of the in¬ 
destructibility of power does really afford us 
an a priori basis for the deductions drawn 
from it in the First Principles. Some little 
vagueness of language there undoubtedly is; 
but the vagueness, we imagine, belongs rather 
to the still chaotic state of physical nomen¬ 
clature than to any want of definiteness in 
Mr. Spencer’s own conception. 



We had noted many separate points on 
which we should take exception to Mr. 
Guthrie’s strictures, but considerations of 
space prevent detailed criticism. As a whole, 
his work is painstaking and honest, but his 
artillery seems scarcely of a proper calibre to 
demolish the central stronghold of evolu¬ 
tionism. Grant Alien. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Notes, chiefly Critical and Philological, on fa 
Hebrew Psalms. By W. R. Burgess, M.A. 
YoL I.—Ps. i.-lxviii. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) The plan of this book is to furnish notes 
on the hard places of the Psalms where gram¬ 
mar and dictionary are not enough for the 
student. But this plan is not fully carried out, 
and the work is in fact a supplement, nominally 
to all reoent commentaries, but praotically to 
those of Delitzsch and Perowne. Thus when 
the author says that he has taken up the task 
for the most part where the commentators have 
left off, this statement must be qualified by the 
consideration that the book is written in ignor¬ 
ance of much of the best recent exegesis, and 
that many things which it presents as new, and 
which are really independent fruits of our 
author’s diligence and ingenuity, will already 
be familiar to those who read more widely. 
Such are the emendations of Ps. xxii. 2 
(Hi trig), xxv. 17 (Olshausen), and the sugges¬ 
tion = Ppttf on lvi. 2 (Lagarde). The 
suggestion (p. 409) that in Numb. xxL 4 and 
elsewhere rpD D' means the Dead Sea is due 
to that queerest of scholars, Hermann v. der 
Hardt, in the essay, Peraea super Jordanem, in 
which he anticipates Brugsoh’s theory that the 
sea where the Egyptians were drowned was 
Lake Sirbonis. In other cases acquaintance 
with the expositions or conjectures of other 
soholars could hardly have failed to modify our 
author’s proposals. But it is unnecessary to 
dwell on this subject; it is more pleasant to 
acknowledge that the book displays throughout 
a keen appreciation of difficulties and indepen¬ 
dent and vigorous effort to solve them. The 
effort is not without result, and several of the 
conjectural emendations on whioh Mr. Burgess 
spends a great part of his strength deserve the 
consideration of scholars. Reference may be 
made to the argument that xxxi. 3 is to be 
corrected from the parallel passage in lxxi. 3, 
and to the proposal to read for O'p'TS 

in xxxvii. 29 to restore the alphabetical order. 
At the same time it is impossible to say that 
the book as a whole is a success. With all his 

S atienoe and acumen, the author lacks mental 
isoipline, and in some respects soholarly 
discipline also. This comes out in many ways, 
but chiefly in his use of two favourite engines— 
the Greek and Syriac versions, and a theory of 
the theology of the Psalms set forth in the pro¬ 
logue. The use made of the LXX. is sometimes 
no less than astounding. It would be easy to 
multiply examples, but one willsuffioe. At p. 276 
jSapic = rrra is identified with the name of the 
Nile boats in Herodotus, and taken to mean a 
storehouse rather than a palace. A wonderful 
speculation based on the Syriao identifies 
Baahan in lxviii. 18 with Mattanah and Wa- 
heb, and derives it from the root ‘ ‘ to give.” The 
most obvious philologioal considerations show 
that the Aramaic Mathnan, Mathnln, can come 
from Baahan, but that the latter word cannot 
oome from Mr. Burgess’s theological 

engine is a theory of the relation between the 
devotional experiences of the Psalmists and the 
ordinances of the Levitical ritual, and, in par¬ 
ticular, a new view of the distinction between 
the sin and trespass offerings. The latter have 
special references to breaches of the law of 
Moses; the former have their place in the system 


of the antecedent covenant of grace, and point to 
the Messiah promised to the seed of Abraham. 
So certain does this theory appear to its author 
that it produces an emendation Qt£7s for D''2tS 
in xl. 6, which is pronounced to be “ attested by 
demonstration as conclusive as, in such matter, 
is possible.” We are sure that no one will 
accept the emendation; and the theory itself, 
though worked out with great ingenuity, is 
oertainly read into the Old-Testament facts, not 
read out of them. It appears in truth to be 
altogether impossible to explain the distinction 
of sin and trespass offering on theoretical 
principles. The distinction had its origin in 
historical ciroumstances, and cannot be under¬ 
stood without the application of historical 
criticism to the growth of the Levitical ritual. 
To historical critioism Mr. Burgess is a stranger, 
which is the more to be regretted because his 
habit of mind is by no means narrowly tra¬ 
ditional. 

A Handbook to the Bible: being a Guide to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from 
Ancient Monuments and Modern Exploration. 
By F. R. Oonder and 0. R. Oonder. (Long¬ 
mans.) The idea of this compact, yet com¬ 
prehensive, little book is an excellent one, and 
the volume is designed to supply a much-felt 
want. But it professes more than it actually 
accomplishes. A more thorough knowledge of 
the latest results of Assyrian and Egyptian 
research would have prevented the authors from 
believing that the Exodus took place in the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, or from making 
such assertions as the following:—“ There can 
be little hesitation in admitting that the verse 
of the Book of Kings which mentions Pul (2 
Kings xv. 19) should be read ‘ Pul came from 
the King of Assyria,’ or ‘ the King of Assyria 
sent Pul’”; “There can be no doubt that 
Samaria was taken by Shalmaneser.” Nor did 
the campaign of Sennacherib against Hezekiah 
occur in b.o. 703, but two years later. These 
are but specimens of numerous other dogmatio 
misstatements, whioh harmonise but badly with 
the assertion of the Preface that “ it has been 
the main objeot of the writers as far as possible 
to avoid every expression of opinion, whether 
their own or that of any school of thinkers.” 
When we oome to such subjects as Hebrew 
metrology and ooinage, Mr. Conder is on his 
own ground, and the information given is at 
once useful and interesting. So, too, the second 
part of the volume, whioh deals in a very 
thorough way with the geography of the Holy 
Land, will be found of considerable value, 
though Lieut. Oonder’s topographical identifi¬ 
cations are set down with much greater confi¬ 
dence than is likely to be accorded to all of 
them by other soholars. The topographical 
Index, as well as the list of Biblical plants and 
animals by which it is preceded, will be 
welcomed by every student of the Bible; but 
even here some omissions and mistakes may be 
pointed out, such as 'ochim, “hyaenas” or 
“jackals” (Isa. xiii. 21), or lilith, “ the vam¬ 
pire,” which is translated “ screech-owl.” In 
fact, an unfavourable impression of the book is 
produced by the title, which promises more than 
was really meant, as well as by the dogmatio 
tone in which every statement, whether certain 
or doubtful, is laid down, and the inadequate 
treatment of the chronology in the first and 
second chapters. This impression is unfortunate, 
as it is not really justified, and may interfere 
with the usefulness of the book. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Evaporation .—In the Ootober number of the 
Zeitschrift Dr. Riegler gives a paper on Piche’e 
atmometer, which consists of a small graduated 
glass tube which is filled with water. A small 
disc of unglazed paper is plaoed on the mouth, 
with a pin-hole for the admission of air, and the in* 
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Btrament is reversed and left to itself; the water 
evaporates from the paper surface, and is replaoed 
by air entering through the pin-hole. After 
a long series of experiments Dr. Biegler proved 
that this apparatus gave results nearly exactly 
double those of a free water surface of the same 
area, and explains the reason of the difference 
theoretically, but he finds it so constant that he 
thinks that if Piche’s instruments were suitably 
graduated they would be the best small evapora¬ 
tion gauges in existence. He, however, fully 
admits the impossibility of reproducing the 
conditions of nature in an observatory. 

The Temperature Zone* of Geography. —In 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, No. ix., 1879, Prof. 
Supan proposes to substitute for the old five 
zones of Parmenides a division into three 
primary and six secondary zones, drawn accord¬ 
ing to the course of the isobars. There is no 
doubt that such a plan would make geogra¬ 
phical teaching accord better with olimatological 
facts than it does at present. 

A Handbook of Double Stars, for the Use of 
Amateurs, by E. Orosslev, J. Gledhill, and 
J. Wilson (Macmillan), will be we’comed by all 
who take an interest in the subject of double 
stars. This branch of practical astronomy is 
particularly suitable for amateur observers, as 
its cultivation does not require long previous 
training, nor unintermitted and severe work, nor 
the resources of a large observatory, but merely 
a good telescope, a good eye, and patience and 
conscientiousness, and some clear knowledge of 
what ought to be done, on the part of the 
observer. But the double stars ere so numerous, 
and their accumulatingobservations are scattered 
through so many publications, that the increasing 
difficulty of securing detailed information in¬ 
creases also the necessity and the value of com¬ 
prehensive catalogues of the stars and of their 
measures. In the Science Notes in the Academy 
of December 21, 1878, an account was given of 
0. Plammarion’s Catalogue dee Etoiles doubles el 
multiples en Mouvement relatif certain, etc. The 
plan of the lately published Handbook is in 
some respeots different. The authors provide 
their residers with useful information about 
eqnatoreals and micrometers and methods of 
observing, and give accounts of the deter¬ 
mination of the orbit of a double star, of 
the correction of elements, Ac. Then follow 
a catalogue of double stars selected as of special 
interest, with a list of all accessible measures 
and notes. This list, which forms the bulk of 
the book, and the compilation of which must 
have cost muoh time and trouble, is certain to 
be a source of disappointment and regret. The 
measures are not arranged in continuous chrono¬ 
logical order, but in the order of observers, 
“ because this arrangement has been found 
convenient in compilation ; ” but what reason 
can possibly be given for the intentional 
omission of most necessary figures ? Is there 
any precedent for such disorderly printing of 
numbers ? The comparison with the neat and 
business-like arrangement adopted by Flam- 
marion is certainly not in favour of the newer 
book. Moreover, there are only too many 
indications that sufficient care and circum¬ 
spection has not been exercised to guard against 
a crop of mistakes, so that astronomers will not 
be justified in offering to the book more than a 
qualified welcome, however much they would 
prefer to hail and commend it without reserva¬ 
tion. 

Indian Meteorology. — The Report of the 
Meteorology of India in 1877 has now appeared, 
and from it we see that the system devised 
by Mr. Blanford has nearly reached its full 
development, and that all parts of the peninsula 
are now represented by stations. The report 
has been drawn up by Mr. Eliot in tbe tem¬ 
porary absenoe of Mr. Blanford in Europe. 

Meteorology in Batavia. —Dr. Bergsma, who in 


875 published a quarto volume containing the 
magnetioal records of his observatory, has now 
followed up this beginning by two volumes of 
similar size containing the meteorological 
observations. These are published in detail, 
and afford a rioh contribution to the existing 
materials for the discussion of tropical meteor¬ 
ology. May we venture to hope that ere long 
some of the results of Mr. J. Allan Broun’s 
meteorological observations at Trevandrum may 
be given to the world, as at present all that has 
been published for that station has been one 
volume, referring to magnetism f 

Summary of Meteorological Work. —We have 
recently notioed Prof Cleveland Abbe’s Review 
of Meteorology, and have now another to 
mention—that appearing in the magazine 
Gaea in Leipzig. This is carefully drawn 
up, but consists more of lengthened extraots 
from individual papers than of a chronicle of all 
that has appeared. The period oovered is, for 
the most part, the year 1878. 

Geology of Indiana. —Prof. E. T. Cox, the 
State Geologist of Indiana, has just issued a 
volume which contains the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Reports of the Geological Survey of this 
State. The Report forms an octavo volume of 
upwards of 500 pages, and is accompanied by 
some lithographs which illustrate the remarkable 
cavern in Crawford County known as the 
Wyandotte Cave. This oave is excavated in 
the Saint Louis limestone, belonging to the car¬ 
boniferous formation. The Report describes the 
cave in considerable detail, and includes analyses 
of the various cave-deposits, together with Prof. 
Cope’s observations on the fauna of the cavern. 
In many respects, the Wyandotte rivals the 
famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 

We have received from Messrs. Longmans the 
seventh edition of the List of the Vertcbrated 
Animals now or lately living in the Gardens of 
the Zoological Society of London. The first 
edition of this Catalogue, issued in 1862, in¬ 
cluded only 682 species of vertebrates, which 
have increased to 2,325 in 1879, viz., mammals, 
615; birds, 1,329; reptiles, 257; batrachians, 41; 
and fishes, S3. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Musical Association. — (Monday, Dec. 1.) 
Prov. W. H. More in the Ohair.—Mr. R. H. M. 
Boeanquet read two papers : (1) “ On a Mode of pro¬ 
ducing Continuous Notes from Resonators.” The 
apparatus exhibited consisted of bottles, into whioh 
the feet of organ pipes were fastened with corks. 
Notes of pure quality were produced, the pipe feet 
being connected with a bellows by means of a 
wind distributor. Glass tubes were also fitted in 
the oorks, for the purpose of tuning the bottle-pipes 
with water, and also for establishing communica¬ 
tion between the interior of the resonators and the 
ear. For the latter purpose, a new instrument was 
shown, consisting of a copper |J tube, with two 
ear pieces, and a tube in the middle of the U for 
communicating with the resonators. The (J passes 
under the chin, when the ear pieces are opposite the 
ears. The ear pieces are then twirled round by the 
finger and thumb, and advance along screws into 
the ears. The ears are thus closed to external 
sounds as far as possible, and everything is heard 
through the resonator. The objeot of the paper was 
to describe a simple and effective apparatus, easily 
and cheaply constructed, for performing a number 
of the fundamental experiments of aeonstios. (2) 
“ Some Experiments with a Revolving 8top-cook.” 
Several treatises on acoustics speak of a stop-cook 
constructed by Prof. Robison which could be 
opened and closed rapidly so as to produce a note. 
Sir J. Herschel mentions it in the article on Sound in 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitan, and conjectures 
that the atop-cook must have been made to revolve. 
The instrument exhibited wss made in pursuance of 
this idea. The stop-cock, has a wheel of one inch 
diameter, with a groove in its circumference. This 
receives a cord, whioh passes round a wooden 


wheel of twenty inohes diameter, by means of 
which the stop-oock is oanaed to revolve with great 
rapidity. The experiments were : the simple pro¬ 
duction of a note ; the phenomena prodnoed by the 
delivery of the jets into a resonator at various 
speeds; and the phenomena prodneed by interposing 
the Btop-cock in the wind supply of sn organ pipe. 
In connexion with the second experiment, where a 
powerful note is prodneed by jets corresponding in 
period with the resonator, the meohanieal evalua¬ 
tion of sound magnitudes wss touched upon, and a 
scale of sound magnitudes was defined by the 
employment of the marks of loudness used in 
musio. 


Archaeological Institute.— (Thursday, Dec. 4.) 

Thi Rev. J. Fuller Russell in the Chair.—-Mr. 
R. S. Ferguson sent a paper on the “ Supposed 
Sword of Sir Hugh de Morville, in the Possession of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson at Bray ton Hall, Cumberland.” 
The author showed that the story of the sword 
with which Sir Hugh de Morville kept guard in tbe 
transept of Canterbury Cathedral dunngthe murder 
of Thomas k Becket on December 29, 1170, was con¬ 
nected with a gross error in the early history of Cum¬ 
berland, originated in the Chronico* Ownbriae, and 
amplified in Den tern’s MS. History of Cumberland, 
written in the time of Elizabeth. Mr. Hodgson 
Hiude has clearly shown that there were several 
Hughs in the Morville family, and that the Hugh 
lord of the Barony of Burgh waa not the Hngh of 
Canterbury notoriety, for this latter Hugh waa lord 
of Westmoreland and Knaresborongh. Denton says 
that “ the sword that killed Thomas k Becket was 
at Ishall in my father's time, and since remaineth 
with the house of Arundel.” But Denton libelled 
the sword as the Chronico a libelled its owner. The 
whole story seems to have its origin in a great 
sword sculptured on a monumental slab in 
Aikton churchyard, Cumberland, said to be the 
tomb of Sir Hugh de Morville. One after 
another historians and Imndbook makers have 
added to or further mystified the matter, but it 
was reserved ior one Thomas Carlilo, a carver of 
Carlisle, to make a statue as large as life of Sir 
Hugh de Morville for the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
in 1801. This he set up at Brayton House, and in 
the hand of the figure he plaoed “the very award 
with whioh that oelebrated knight assisted in 
delivering the country from Thomas k Becket.” 
After this statement by Carlile’s biographer the 
meeting was not surprised to see a baaket-hilted 
Sootch broadsword, probably as late as 1746, 
bearing on each side of the blade the following 
distich : “ Gott bewahre die auf rechte Sohotten!” 
which had been sent for exhibition by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. This sword was probsbly obtained by 
Carhle from Carlisle Cathedral, where some of the 
Highlanders were imprisoned in 1745. A sword 
whioh has now vanished from the Cathedral waa 
long said to be the very sword of Sir Hngh de 
Morville.—Mr. J. D. Grant sent a collection of 
vessels of pottery from burying places in the 
Tinnevelli district of the Madras Presidency, 
and some notes upon them. The unsystematic 
manner in which these interments were made was 
remarkable, but the most usual plan appears to have 
been to pack the bones, whioh must have been pre¬ 
viously denuded of flesh and integuments, in earthen 
jars about three feet six inches high, and bury them 
just below the surface. No stone implements were 
found buried, but some of the jars contained smaller 
vessels, such as those exhibited.—Mr. G. T. Clark 
sent some observations on the fate of Tonbridge 
Castle d propos of the proposal to oonvert its area 
into building sites.—The Rev. J. M. Gatrill read a 
paper on a reoent discovery at Creenhithe, and 
exhibited a human skull and pie oea of pottery that 
had been found—Mr. J. W. Bernhard Smith 
exhibited a string of beads and bugles of rook 
crystal, onyx, cornelian, Ac., and some oopper 
coins early thirteenth century, all found in the bed 
of a watercourse in Onde. The resemblance of the 
beads to Anglo-Saxon examples was remarkable. 
—Mr. H. Vaughan sent some fine German and 
French keys, sn Italian miniature of Peter Martyr 
(early sixteenth century), and the first copies of 
the Spectator. —Mr. R. S. Ferguson sent a ring dial 
or viatorium found in a bog in Dumfriesshire.—The 
Chairman exhibited some examples of stained glass, 
sixteenth century. 
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Society of Antiquaries. —( Thursday, Dec. 4.) 

F. Ouvry, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. George Payne, 
local secretary for Kent, exhibited a collec¬ 
tion of Roman objects fonnd in a grave at Bayford, 
near Sittingbonrne. The principal articles were 
Bqoare cinerary vessels of bine glass ; a very grace¬ 
ful glass bottle with a long neck and two handles, 
which was qnite perfect; a bronze jug, having on 
the handle the figure of a man beheading a ram 
with a sword, while an ox awaits the same fate, 
the head of a boar also lying near; urns of Up¬ 
church and paterae of Samian ware ; an iron lamp 
stand; and fragments of strigils with a rack, to 
which they were attached by means of an arrange¬ 
ment like an ordinary split key-ring. Among the 
ashes of the funeral pyre were found the jaw bones 
of deer and boars and fragments of antlers, which 
had been sawn off the skulL The whole of these 
artioles were in a most wonderful state of preserva¬ 
tion, perhaps in consequence of the ohalky nature 
of the soil in whioh they had lain.—Mr. Fergnsoa 
contributed a paper containing an aooonnt of 
several Roman antiquities in Cumberland whioh 
had been described % former antiquaries and lost 
sight of, and whioh he has re-discovered. 

Library Association .—{Friday, Deo. 5.) 
Robert Harrison, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Cornelius Wolford, who has recently re¬ 
turned from America, delivered “A Talk about 
Amerioan Libraries and Librarians.” The first 
librarian he visited was Mr. Poole, at Chicago. 
The books that had been presented by this country 
were most carefully preserved. Scandal reported 
that before the fire there was no library at Chicago. 
He found Mr. Poole anxious about his forthcoming 
Index to Periodicals. At Washington the Library 
of Congress presented in its law section the finest 
law library in the world. In the Albany State 
library he found many rare books on the history of 
London, &o., not to be found at the British 
Museum. Passing on to New York, he came to a 
land of libraries. The newest of these is the Lenox 
library, at present a private libraiy, but intended 
by its munificent owner to be dedicated to the 
public. The second librarian there is Dr. AUibone. 
There is no such collection of Bibles in the world 
as here; the library has complete sets of Bunyans 
and Cranmers, and its Miltons exceed those of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Cambridge 
University library pat together. At the Boston 
Public library he was struck by the crowd of 
persons applying for books, and by the process of 
delivery, whioh was so rapid as to be mysterious. 
Very much of the work of the libraries was con¬ 
ducted by ladies, and with great care and skill. 
Mr. Walford concluded with some interesting re¬ 
marks on the result upon the women themselves 
of their employment in libraries. 

Folk-Lore Society. — [Thursday, Dec. 9.) 

W. R. S. Ralston, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Coote, F.S.A., read a paper upon “ Catakin—the 
English and Irish Peau d ins.” The readers of 
the Vicar of Wakefield are familiar with Gold¬ 
smith’s reference therein to a folk-tale, which he 
calls “The Adventures of Catskin.” This tale, 
which has been long lost, Mr. Coote reproduced to 
the English public, and identified with peau <T due 
and an analogous story which is spread through 
Europe, Russia, and Albania included. Its origin 
was traced to a myth in the Rig Veda. 


FINE ART. 

An Art-Student in Munich. By Anna 
Mary Howitt (Mrs. Watts). Second 
Edition. 2 vols. (T. De la Rue & Co.) 
We give the most hearty welcome to a 
reprint of this book, which we have always 
looked upon, ever since its first appearance 
twenty-seven years ago, as the most charming 
of its class. That it is so we have often heard 
admitted by persons well able to judge, even 
though not particularly fond of art matters, 
on account of the fascinating character of its 
numerous little pictures of every-day life. 
Its only rival in interest at the time was the 


Letters from the Baltic, which, however, 
wants the speciality of interest that gives 
this youthful performance of Mrs. Watts 
frequent poetic beauties, as well as unity in its 
narrative. Perhaps the publishers, who are, 
we understand, embarking in reprints of books 
that ought to be reprinted, will think of the 
Letters from the Baltic, if, indeed, the 
authoress, who is still exercising her pen, does 
not feel that time has altered everything in 
the places whioh she visited. In German 
there are several works—not books of travel— 
to which we could liken the Art-Student, at 
least in sentiment and tone. If we leave 
room for the difference between the heroes— 
for both ladies celebrate heroes in their 
different manners—Bettine Brentano’s ex¬ 
traordinary prose-poem, Goethe's Corre¬ 
spondence with a Child, and The Art- 
Student in Munich, show us many points in 
common ; in both there is the same exuberant 
enthusiasm, and emotional delight in new 
scenes and people, and the execution of both 
conveys all the vividness of the moment that 
youth only can experience, and imaginative 
natures only can express to the reader. In 
many literary performances of the day we 
find an imitation of this in the shape of 
gushing diotion; but the real salt and the 
simulated seasoning are as different from 
each other as certain modern volumes of verse 
are different from the poems of Shelley or 
Keats or the later poets whom they distantly 
imitate. 

Miss Howitt was about the first of English 
ladies who stepped out boldly in the direction 
of historical painting. In the year following 
her return to England and the first appear¬ 
ance of the book under review we very well 
remember the great success of her first 
picture, Margaret from “ Faust," exhibited at 
the Portland Gallery, 1854. This success 
was sufficient, one would have thought, to 
make her an artist for life, but neither in 
picture writing nor painting has she been 
very anxious for public favour, which is 
itself a characteristic not very commonly 
found. Her companion through the first 
volume at least, the * Clare ” of the narrative, 
and her visitor, “ Justina ”—whose real names 
it is not necessary to mention here, though 
that of Justina may be guessed by the de¬ 
scription of the “ golden hair crowning her as 
with a halo, and her whole soul looking 
through her eyes at the pictures ”—have both 
made themselves some name in painting, the 
one in Rome and the other in London. 

One result of the publication of the Art- 
Student in Munich was the public attention, 
both here and in America, drawn to the 
Miracle-play of Ober-Ammergau, a celebration 
that had been repeated every tenth year from 
the time of the pestilence (1633), but which 
no one out of Germany had ever heard of till 
then. The description of this unique scene, 
and of Tobias Flunger, who was the Christus 
of that decade, and also of the journey thither 
and back in the Stellwagen, reads as fresh 
and bright as ever it did, although the subject 
has been plentifully discussed since then. All 
the incidents—the two girls starting in the 
early rainy morning, quoting the proverb, 
Den Mwthigen gehort me Welt, “ the world 
belongs to the brave I ” the long journey 
ending with a hard struggle up hill on foot, 


the longer exoitement next day under the 
July sun—retain their interest, and must ever 
remain the best account of the Passion-play. 
But the Ober-Ammergau performance is only 
one of the many scenes which the Art-Student 
had the good fortune to witness and to de¬ 
scribe. There were the Volksfest, the Christ- 
child fair, the Three-Kings’ fair, the unveiling 
of Schwanthaler’s gigantic Bavaria, and many 
other festivals to be piotured; and all are 
done with that innocent verve that makes us 
envy the vivacity of early years, when, as yet, 
no illusions are lost, and life promises to be 
full of endless pleasure and interest. Still 
more to our taste now are the lively sketches 
of private life touched rapidly with so muoh 
truth and humour. 

Added to this edition are three chapters 
whioh give the book the completeness of a 
work of art. The Art-Student visits the 
beloved city of her Lehtyahre twenty years 
after; the girl transformed into a matron 
with a husband to take care of her, and the 
great master under whom she had studied 
entertaining her with his family of children 
grown to manhood and womanhood—'enter¬ 
taining her as if the meeting made a red-letter 
day in the history of both. Less than a year 
after that he was struck down by the cholera, 
one of its latest victims in Munich. There is 
in another chapter a conclusion to the Passion- 
play history also—a supper with the actors of 
1871. William B. Scott. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 

The winter exhibition of paintings and draw¬ 
ings of the above society is now on view at 
their galleries in Suffolk Street. The works 
are mostly small ones, and number nearly 
nine hundred in all. The fanoy portraits of 
languishing and melanoholy young ladies, with 
hair dressed in an exaggerated form of the 
latest fashion, that hang on all the walls are 
quite depressing to look upon ; it is sad how an 
appearanoe of silliness, with large eyes, or of 
blankness is apparently prized by the British 
publio above all other expressions. No. 392, 
however, a olearly and simply painted portrait 
of a pleasant face, by Mr. Hanson Walker, is 
an exception to these remarks; it is a pity, 
however, that the love of realism should nave 
indooed Mr. Walker to allow the orumples of 
the bonnet strings to play so important a part 
in the likeness. A half-length painting of a 
pretty ohild carrying an armful of daisies and 
corn, by Mr. Bauerle, is charmingly painted. 
Sir John Gilbert has but one work here, and 
that a small one, the subjeot taken from 
the Pilgrim's Progress; it is a very spirited 
Bketch, and gives a great sense of the intense 
heat of the fire of hell. By Mr. Yeend King 
are three pioturee, all worthy of notioe; the 
prinoipal one, Le Quiller, a French version of 
our game of skittles, shows peasants near the 
sea-shore; a strong young man is just in the aot 
of throwing the ball, while the smith of the 
village looks critically on, and an elderly man 
signs to a restless boy to remain quiet and not 
distinct the player. This is deverly and well 
painted. Another by the same artist shows a 
young lady in an antique satin dress standing 
near a window, through whioh eome slantwise 
the first rays of the day, reading by the light of 
a flickering oandle what we are to suppose to 
bs a love-letter; the general tone of this pioture 
is very good. Stepping Out, a water-oolour by 
the same, is very quaint and full of humour. 
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Mr. Wyllie’s Peaceful Old Age, a row of old 
ships mellowed by time into faint and beautiful 
colours and warmed by the setting sun, is fnll 
of fine colour and is very charming. No. 317, 
Old Age, by Mr. H. T. Shafer, showing two old 
women seated against a sunny wall, is very 
good too. Mr. Buxton Knight, in bis Taking 
the Lads' Boats doum Tide, has succeeded 
wonderfully well with the water in the fore¬ 
ground, the rocking movement of whioh is 
excellently given. The Winter Garden, by Mr. 
James Maobeth, produoes a pleasant impression 
of novelty with its warm ana strange colouring. 
The Moated Grange, by Mr. James Grace, is 
very complete; the scene ohosen is charming, and 
the distance and sense of quiet are successfully 
given. Deserted, by Mr. J. Watney Wilson, an 
old doorway and gate, is good. Mr. James 
Peel has a landscape that is in every way 
satisfactory. No. 528, by Mr. Munn, is de¬ 
lightfully sunny, and the little figure in blaok 
and white is effective. Loving above his Station, 
by Mr. Holyoake, is rather a large painting of 
a hazy landscape with small figures introduced; 
a dreamy effect is produced by the light 
handling of the whole painting. A Surrey 
Pastoral, by Mr. Claude Hayes, is pretty, with 
a French look about it. The Turn of the Leaf, 
by Mr Stuart Loyd, should be noticed. Mr. 
Lodovici, jun., has several olever and pleasing 
little workB. By Miss Mary Gow is a painting, 
called A Reverie, of a child surrounded with the 
usual modem prettinesses and toy-hooks of the 
day, which is cleverly painted. Rondo Capricioso, 
by Miss Beatrice Meijer, is a charming little 
work; a oircle of children, some very small, 
are dancing rapidly round in a circle to a time 
strummed on a spinet by a lady, while a white 
oat looks seriously on. An Interior, Fontaine¬ 
bleau, also by Miss Meijer, is extremely pretty, 
and more highly and uniformly finished than 
the paintings by this lady usually are. Quite 
in Confidence, by Mr. ulindoni, is cleverly 
painted, but more ugly than is admissible. A 
painting of a fair young girl seated against a 
bright yellow curtain, Dy Mr. Barr, is well 
done, but what reason there is for supposing it 
is After the Dance is not explained. 

The strange want of harmony between the 
subjects of the pictures and the expression 
depicted is noticeable in so many instances that 
to call attention to it will not be out of plaoe. 
Mr. Elmore exhibits his Study for Picture of 
Columbus at Porto Santo, in which the man and 
woman who are regarding the strange object 
picked up on the shore—and which has a wonder¬ 
ful resemblance to the well-known portraits of 
Mr. Punoh—look at it with an e xpr ession as if 
they were asking one another, “ Who is it that 
this is so like P ” rather than of puzzlement at 
the findingof so strange an object. Why, too, 
does Mr. Henley, in his Good-bye, Sweetheart, 
give to the young lady a look of indifferent 
surprise, instead of an expression of regret or 
sadness P No. 303, called Ironing, represents a 
little girl ironing her doll’s linen, but we should 
like to understand what reason Mr. Gadsby 
can assign for the child being almost in tears 
over the performance of so simple an act. In 
Which Hand Will You Have f —many of the 
titles here are interrogative—the child who holds 
the crust, or stone, behind her knows much 
less what she is doing than does the spectator, 
and, judging from her utter want of expression, 
she seems to have no idea that an expectant 
dog is seated in front of her. We defy Mr. 
Lionel Oowen to arrange himself in the way he 
has done with his young lady, in his well- 
painted work called Ennui, and find himself at 
all languid or bored, or anything but extremely 
stiff, uncomfortable, and bad-tempered; at 
least, it seems to us that a hard, uncushioned 
seat to sit upon, and a pillow to be supported by 
the head against the wall, would not usually be 
considered as ooudueiye to a feeling of ennui. 


To Mr. Morgan’s Return of the Dove, we can 
only say, “Poor foolish dove to return! ” 
Noe. 360 and 309, by Mr. French Wyburd and 
Mr. Oobbett, are wonderful examples of com¬ 
placent ill painting, while Near Antwerp, by 
Mr. Hamlet Bannermann, and No. 807, by 
Mr. Horatio Canty, are both admirable paintings. 

On the whole, we are struck at the waste 
of good painting whioh is apparent in this 
exhibition, together with great deficiency in 
eneral training. No mediocre Frenoh ex- 
ihition would show so muoh originality of 
design or suoh solid painting as are here found, 
but, at the same time, none would have on its 
walls such startling crudities, suoh inane ex- 
ression, suoh utter want of harmony and 
rawing as are here only too apparent. 


ART BOOKS. 

Inventories of Furniture and Ornaments re¬ 
maining in Certain of the Parish Churches of 
Berks in the Last Year of King Edward the Sixth. 
Transcribed by Walter Money. (Parker.) The 
lists of church goods, such as they were, in what 
may be called the middle time of the Reforma- 
tion are being slowly but surely preserved in 
type. The theological controversies of late 
days have caused a wider interest than the 
mere historical one to be felt for them, and, as 
a consequence, we have had labourers in the 
field who assuredly would not have volunteered 
had the task to he done been one of scientific 
interest only. Mr. Money has executed his 
work with care. We have not noticed any 
obvious misreadings of the text. This, when 
we call to mind the blunders that occur in 
diverse well-known publications of a like char¬ 
acter, is no small praise. The notes, too, are, 
in the main, good, though they show in a few 
places that the information has been got up 
for the occasion, and not in all cases from the 
authorities which it is safest to trust. Some¬ 
times they are a little over-done. Surely it 
was not needful to tell the reader that “ ieron ” 
signifies iron. “Fustane apes” is probably 
rightly interpreted as fustian from Naples, but it 
should have been pointed out that there are 
those who think that this fabric took its name 
from Nabulus (Neapolis). The greater part of 
the Introduction might well have been left un¬ 
written. The facts are not new, and little good 
is gained by repetition when there is nothing 
fresh to communicate. 

A Guide to Modelling in Clay and Wax and 
for TerraCotta; or, Sculptural Art made Easy for 
Beginners. By Morton Edwards. (Leohertier, 
Barbe and Co.) Mr. Edwards informs us in his 
Preface that, , 

“having now been engaged in the profession of 
sculpture for over thirty years, during twenty-five 
of which I have given lessons in modelling and 
been a frequent contributor to the Royal Academy 
and to the different other exhibitions held during 
that space of time, my remarks may be held to have 
a certain amount of importance; to which study 
under the late celebrated sculptor, William Behnes 
(the Lawrence of sculpture), from 1852 to 1854, 
and abroad almost yearly, especially at Rome, with 
and under the late John Gibson, R.A, in 1859, un¬ 
doubtedly adds some weight.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. Edwards’ study 
with Mr. Behnes and with and under Mr. Gibson 
may have had a valuable effect upon Mr. 
Edwards’ skill as a sculptor, but this book con¬ 
clusively proves that it has not qualified him for 
a teacher with the pen. His literary style, how¬ 
ever, is quite equal to enforce the valuable 
lessons which the book contains. These may be 
thus summarised:—“Buy the necessary mate¬ 
rials and tools and then—use them.” 

Lee Arts dicoratifs en Espagne, au Moyen Age 
et A la Renaissance. Par le Baron Ch. Davillier. 
(Paris :'Quantin.) This is another of the legacies 


left by last year’s exhibition at the Trocaddro, 
being a republication of papers which have ap¬ 
peared in L'Art, accompanied by some very good 
illustrations, notably an etching by Gaujean from 
the beautiful statuette in painted wood of St. 
Francis'of Assisi by Alonzi Cano, of which M. 
Odiot is the fortunate possessor, and a coloured- 
and-gilt lithograph of an exquisite glass ewer 
of the sixteenth century in the collection of tho 
author. More interesting than beautiful is an 
engraving of a plate of the rare faience of 
Puente del Arzobispo. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We have reoeived from Messrs. Cassell a port¬ 
folio of six large sketches, so to say—reproduc¬ 
tions of facsimile designs by Mr. F. Barnard 
—from certain characters in the novels of 
Dickens. The portfolio is entitled Character 
Sketches from Dickens, and it presents us with 
Mr. Barnard’s conception of Mrs. Gamp, of 
Jingle, of Pickwick, of Bill Sikes, of Little 
Dorrit, and of Sydney Carton. The six are 
very wisely ohosen for their perfect unlikenese, 
and Mr. Barnard’s own choioe of the momenta 
of their lives and fortunes at which to depict 
them shows no less wisdom. Mrs. Gamp is 
admirable; so is the devil-may-care freedom of 
Jingle; so is the genial drunkenness of Mr. 
Pickwiok. Little Dorrit presents a unique 
opportunity for bringing to the aid of the 
portfolio the attractions of youth and pretti- 
ness; Sydney Carton is selected at the most 
dramatic instant of his story—the instant of 
the guillotine. He iB a (type of dignity and 
exaltation. With Bill Sikes we must be 
allowed our quarrel. Ruffianly he is indeed, 
but less desperately and revoltingly a ruffian 
than in the pages of Cruikshank. Mr. Barnard 
—excellent draughtsman, keen-sighted, quick¬ 
witted artist as he is—could perhaps hardly 
expect to rival the Sikes on the house-roof— 
“The Last Chance”—of George Cruikshank. 
But on the whole we greatly commend these 
designs for popular purohase. They have in 
them the very spirit of Diokens. 

The Duke of Buocleuoh has lent for exhibition 
to the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art 
a selection from his collection of engravings and 
etchings, consisting chiefly of specimens of 
Rembrandt, Marcantonio, Adrian van Ostade, 
and Turner. 

In a letter to the Chronique dee Arts of last 
week, Mr. F. W. Burton, Director of the 
National Gallery, Apropos of the correspondence 
whioh has lately appeared in that j onrnal relating 
to the works of the painter Marinus van 
Romerswale, calls attention to the remarkable 
picture of The Money Changers in the Wynn 
Ellis collection in the National Gallery (No. 
944), which, although “attributed provision¬ 
ally ” to Quentin Matsys in the |last edition of 
the catalogue, he considers, without doubt, to 
be by the hand of Marinus. The subject of this 
picture is analogous to the works described as 
Dy this painter whioh are now preserved at the 
Louvre, the Dresden Gallery, Munich, Copen¬ 
hagen, and Madrid; and the transparent 
colouring and minute finish also closely re¬ 
semble his style. The picture is a very striking 
one, which most people will be likely to 
remember. The composition is undoubtedly 
taken from Quentin Matsys’ famous.renderings 
of this subject, but it is impossible that all the 
Misers and Money Changers found in private and. 
publio collections should be by him, and it is 
satisfactory to be able to attribute some of them 
with a tolerable degree of certainty to such a 
olever painter as his follower Marinus de Seew 
or van Romerswale. 

Sib William Boxall, who died the other 
day at an age so advanced that he may be said 
to have belonged to another generation, was 
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born in Oxfordshire in June 1800—the son of an 
exciseman of the county. A country grammar 
school educated him; but he early showed a 
faculty for art, and was admitted into the school 
of the Boyal Academy. In 1827 he was able to 
go to Italy and see many of the pictures of 
historic note. lieturning to England, he was 
largely employed in portraiture, and he had for 
his colleagues during the more brilliant period 
of his practice men like George fiichmond and 
the late Sir Francis Grant. His work was 
fastidiously executed, yet the term during 
which he practised was so prolonged that he 
found time to produce a very considerable mass 
of work. In 1865 Boxall was appointed Director 
of the National Gallery, and, holding the post 
for about nine years, it was his privilege to 
have an important part in the business of the 
purchase of the great Peel Collection. To the 
credit of Mr. Lowe, then Ohanoellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, it must be said that he aoted with 
Boxall in this. The health of Sir William 
Boxall had long been failing, but it was only 
within the last three months that it became 
clear to his friends that dissolution was immi¬ 
nent. He will be long and honourably remem¬ 
bered. 

Gustave Dore is at present engaged in 
illustrating Shakspere. He is, we are told, so 
completely absorbed in the study of our great 
national poet that he can think and talk of 
nothing else but Shakspere, and is putting forth 
his whole artistic power in the endeavour to 
interpret him in a worthy manner. He has 
already made a number of drawings both large 
and small of various scenes, and in particular 
has utilised some of the sketches he made last 
year during his tour in Scotland for his illustra¬ 
tions to Macbeth. It is believed that this work 
will be one of the greatest achievements of his 
art in the way of illustration. We may look 
for the first instalment of it early next year. 

Ernest Slingeneybr’s celebrated picture, 
The Christian Martyr, is among the pictures 
belonging to Mr. P. L. Everard that are to be 
sold at Christie’s to-day. Several other note¬ 
worthy works by French and German masters 
are also comprised in the catalogue of this sale. 

The Glasgow Art Club opened their annual 
exhibition, whioh consists of 160 pictures, on 
Saturday last. 

The Beport of the Council of the Art Union 
of London for 1879 shows only a small dimi¬ 
nution in the receipts on those of last year. 
The reserve fund amounts to £21,741 19s. 9d. 
The subscribers for the coming year will receive 
a line engraving by Mr. Lumb Stocks, B.A., 
from the picture by the late Mr. E. M. Ward, 
B.A., of Dr. Johnson awaiting an Audience of 
Lord Chesterfield. It is expected that the busi¬ 
ness of the society will be transferred to their 
new house in the Strand in about two months’ 
time. 

Sixty-five artists sent in designs for the 
competition held for the great civic monument 
commemorative of the Defence of Paris whioh 
is to be set up at Courbevoie. The exhibition 
of these designs is now being held at the Eoole 
dee Beaux-Arts. The one ohosen is by M. 
Barrias, who has received the prize of 15,000 frs. 
and the commission to execute his work in 
bronze. 

It is stated in a French paper that the dis¬ 
tinguished animal painter, Bosa Bonheur, has 
juet bought a magnificent lion from the zoo¬ 
logical garden at Marseilles, at the price of 
6,000 frs., and that she is painting its portrait 
in a pioture intended for next year’s Salon. 

Caroles Duran will send to next year’s 
Salon, beside his usual portrait subject, a fine 
ideal painting of Christ at the Sepulchre which 
he has just finished. 


The committee for the V ulliemin monument 
has received a little over 6,500 fra., and has 
decided that the memorial shall take the form of 
a bust to the national historian to be set up in 
one of the publio buildings of Lausanne. 

The new galleries of the Hotel Oamavalet 
have just been opened. They contain, among 
other novelties, an historical collection of the 
uniforms of the Paris National Guard from its 
formation to its suppression. These were de¬ 
signed by David, Baffet, Charliet, Hippolyte 
Bellangd, Horace Vemet, and other great 
military painters, and are of considerable 
interest. 

The Library of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is 
shortly to be thrown open to the publio from 
7.30 to 10 p.m. 

We learn from the New York Nation that an 
exhibition of the works of the late Wm. Morris 
Hunt has been on view at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. The catalogue comprises 200 
oil-paintings and 121 charcoal-drawings and 
astels. A Life of Mr. Hunt is in preparation 
y his brother. 

Verdi has promised the Homan Society 
Musicals Bomana to be present at the inaugu¬ 
ration of the monument which the society has 
dedicated to the memory of Palestrina. In 
honour of the occasion Verdi has c imposed two 
pieces in the manner of Palestrina, which are 
to be performed for the first time on this day. 
This will be Verdi’s first visit to Borne since 
1870. 

The Times states that some antiquities re¬ 
cently discovered in the Boumanian district of 
Prahova, near the Trifoi Mountains, lead local 
archaeologists to believe it to be tho site of the 
ancient city of Trifulum, dating from the fourth 
century, and established by a colony of Visi- 

f oths. A small red stone, with a soulptured 
ust of Alaric I., is among the objects found. 

JEned Baade, Swedish court-painter, died 
on November 29 at Munich, where he had 
resided for thirty-seven years. He was best 
known by his Norwegian landscapes and sea- 
pieces. Prof. Franz Ittenbach, one of the vete¬ 
rans of the Diisseldorf school of painters, and a 
pupil of Schadow, died on the 1st inst. 

A committee has been formed at Antwerp 
for the purpose of publishing a Codex diplomaticus 
Rubenianus, or collection of documents relating 
to the life and works of Bubens. The members 
are MM. Gachard, Buelens, De Burbure, 
Genard, and Booses. 

A large sheet of illustrations was given in 
the Architect last week representing the various 
symbolical figures of the Virtues whioh the early 
Italian master, Andrea Orcagna, carved on the 
famous tabernacle of Or San Michele. The bas- 
reliefs on this work are said to be the finest 
produced in the fourteenth century. It is 
interesting to compare these Virtues by Orcagna 
with those by Giotto in the Arena Chapel at 
Padua. 

The contemporary artist under notice in the 
Portfolio is Mr. David Law. His fine picture 
of Whitby Harbour {Evening), exhibited last 
May at the Boyal Academy, is powerfully 
etched by M. Ldon Bicheton, who renders the 
picturesque gloom of the scene with remarkable 
skill and very striking effect. A short bio¬ 
graphical sketch of Mr. David Law tells how 
this painter worked for twenty years as a 
map engraver in the Ordnance Survey office 
at Southampton, cherishing all the time 
artistic desires and practising painting as “ a 
pastime during occasional leisure hours.” After 
this long probation Mr. Law at length found 
himself in a position to renounce map engraving 
and to indulge his long-repressed wish to become 
a painter. He has now been established for 


several years in London, and his works are be¬ 
coming well known at our exhibitions. The 
magnificent etched portrait of Bembrandt by 
himself is reproduced by M Amand Durand’s 
process in this number with marvellous 
accuracy; and an etching is also given of a 
female portrait by Sir H. Baeburn, upon whom 
Mr. Alexander Fraser writes a short paper, with¬ 
out, however, giving any new information re¬ 
garding this forcible portrait painter. 


THE STAGE. 

AEGEST BOURNONVILLE. 

The famous Danish dancer and ballet-poot 
who died on the 30th ult. at Copenhagen held 
a place quite unique among the artists of our 
time. August Bournonville was born on 
August 21, 1805. His father, Antoine Bour- 
nonville, was ballet-master at the Boyal Danish 
Thoatre, and he placed his son very early under 
Hosing and Frydendahl. As a child, August 
showed signs of inventive talent, and com¬ 
posed a romantic ballet, iTabor and Signe, 
at the age of fourteen. In 1824 he pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris, and, after studying under 
Veatris, appeared with success as solo-dancer at 
the Opera. He performed in London, Paris, 
and Berlin through every season until 1830, 
when the Danish Government offered him the 
post of First Solo-dancer and Director of the 
Ballet at Copenhagen. The ballet had formerly 
flourished in Denmark under Galeotti, but had 
now fallen into decay; under the new director 
it achieved a brilliance and poetical significance 
exceeding that in every other capital of Europe. 
Bournonville now commenced the long series of 
his mute dramas, exquisite poems of motion 
and attitude, the secret of which may be said to 
have been his invention and to have died with 
him. No writer, excopt Holborg and Oehlen- 
schlager, has exercised so powerful an aesthotic 
influence over the Danish theatre as Boumon- 
ville, his long experience of the stage and his ex¬ 
quisite tact and taste giving his pieces an 
importance which those acquainted only with 
the normal ballet can scarcely realise. Whether 
he took his inspiration from life in the South of 
Europe as in Napoli, or from Scandinavian 
mythology as in Valkyrien, or from popular 
Northern feeling as in Et Folkesagn, he proved 
himself an artist of delicate perception and 
strenuous ideal purpose; and even in a national 
theatre so richly stocked with admirable native 
work, the ballets of Bournonville were always 
among the chief attractions to a stranger. He re¬ 
tired from the stage as a dancer rather abruptly in 
1848, and has spent thelast thirty years in compo¬ 
sition and direction. Among the most beautiful 
of his innumerable ballets should be mentioned, 
beside those named above, Thrymsbviden (of 
which I have given a somewhat detailed acoount 
in another place), Voldemar, and the Wedding 
in Thelemarken. Erik Bogh has said, in a 
phrase that clings all the more closely to the 
memory because the style is so delightfully 
rooooo, that Boumonville’s unique gift has been 
to reconcile “ the Brahmins of Melpomene with 
the Pariahs of Terpsichore.” The only parallel 
to be found to him in literary history is partially 
given in Thdophile Gautier, who—as, for 
instance, in the Ballet of the Rats, of which Mr. 
Walter Pollock has lately given an interesting 
analysis—was extremely anxious to adapt his 
poetical imagination to pieces for dancing. But 
Gautier found no access for his dreams to the 
stage, while Bournonville was able to use his 
official position for the full benefit of the publio. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 
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STAGE NOTES. 

It would seem that benefit performances have 
lately increased both in interest and in the 
money which they may be expected to yield. 
Beceipts are to be oounted nowadays, not by 
tens or by hundreds, but almost by thousands 
of pounds. A stall that was of old let for seven 
shillings lets for a couple of guineas. Nor is 
this much to be wondered at when the attrac¬ 
tion is such a one as was otfored at the Lyceum 
on Wednesday. For that occasion, with the 
most praiseworthy object of recruiting the 
fortunes of Mr. William Belford, who is greatly 
out of health and unablo to act, there was ad¬ 
vertised the appearanco of Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Toole, Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Bancroft-, and 
several other excellent dramatic artists, and, 
though a crushing family affliction unhappily 
made it impossible for Mr. Toole to appear, 
there was still found, in his absence, a sufficient 
wealth of attraction. A recitation by Miss 
Terry, the appearance of Mrs Bancroft as a 
principal and loquacious witness in the “ Trial ” 
from Pickwick, and the resumption by Mr. 
Irving of his great part in the one comedy of 
Mr. Albery’s which has held the stage were 
nough to satisfy any reasonable curiosity or 
appetite. Attention was naturally somewhat 
concentrated on the performance of Mr. Henry 
Irving in Two Boses. Since his first appearance 
in that piece, now about nine years ago, his 
career has been the most remarkable which the 
contemporary stage has witnessed. He has 
been constantly and increasingly ambitious, 
and his ambition has never been seriously 
disappointed. But it is yet not too much 
to say that, if he had “ created ” tho 
part of Mr. Digby Grant for the first time 
on Wednesday, the creation would have been 
pronounced a worthy successor to his Mathias, 
his Hamlet, his Bichelieu, and his Shylock. 
For the ttuth is, not that he has failed m his 
more recent impersonations, but that his per¬ 
formance in the Two Roses has been from the 
first, and was again on Wednesday, a perform¬ 
ance of high comedy such as it would be 
simply impossible for any living actor to excel. 
So profound is it, and at the same time so vastly 
entertaining, that we can only desire that some 
arrangement may be made by which it can be 
from time to time repeated, along with the later 
performances in which Mr. Irving has rivalled 
the actors of traditional fame. 

The announced intention of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft to open the Haymarket Theatre with a 
revival of the comedy of Old Heads and Young 
Hearts, instead of with a revival of Mr. T. W. 
Bobertson’s School, will be welcome to many, 
and it may even bo indicative of some hesitation 
on the part of the new management to essay at 
the Haymarket the flimsy, though entertaining 
and often natural little comedies so closely 
associated with the Prince of Wales’s. Certain 
it is, at all events, that the piece now chosen for 
the opening performances is of the more robust 
and elaborate order of comedy in favour twenty 
or thirty years ago when the Haymarket was 
that which it may again become—the chief 
house for English comedy. That Mr. Boucicault, 
the author of Babil and Bijou, is the author 
of Old Heads and Young Hearts does not 
indeed say much, but the comedy has to be 
taken on its own merits, and not on those of 
Mr. Boucicault. It is a firmly constructed 
work, full of vivacity and spirit, and with quite 
enough of that adroit employment of other 
men’s social observation which often serves the 
purpose of the popular dramatist in a day in 
which the drama does not so much copy life as 
the accepted interpretations of life. For com¬ 
pleteness the new Haymarket performance is 
not likely to yield to any that has ever taken 
place, but a revival of the pieoe at the Vaude¬ 
ville, some four or five years ago, was very 


remarkable for the excellence of the rendering 
of at least one or two important parts. Mr. 
David James has never been seen—not even in 
the character of the eminent butterman whose 
life upon the stage was so inconsiderately pro¬ 
longed by a too enthusiastic publio—in a part 
more admirably performed than that which he 
assumod on the revival at his own theatre of the 
early comedy of Mr. Boucicault. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

At St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, December 2, 
a concert under the immediate patronage of 
H.B.H. the Princess Louise was given by Herr 
Henschel in aid of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children. The music was of great interest. 
The Triumphlied (Triumphal Hymn) of Brahms 
for doublo chorus and orchestra (op. 55), and 
Out of Darkness (Pa. oxxx.) for five-part 
chorus, eoli, and orchestra (op. 31) of Herr 
Henschel were both to be performed for the 
first time in England. The programme also 
included Brahms’ symphony in 0 minor and a 
duet for two basses (from Lord Byron’s Hebrew 
Songs) and orchestra by Henschel. _ The pecu¬ 
niary result of the concert—nothing to the 
hospital, and a heavy loss to the enterprising 
conoert-giver—affords ono more sad proof of 
the indifference of the English public to new 
works. The Triumphlied of Brahms was written 
to commemorate the great German victories of 
1870-71. 

In this work Brahms appears to have put 
forth his whole strength. The music is of the 
most lofty character, and the elaborate work¬ 
manship shows the composer's deep knowledge 
of and skill in the various forms of contrapuntal 
writing. We should have to go baok to the 
time of Handel and Bach for such a fine speci¬ 
men of polyphonic writing. It is, however, no 
servile oopy of these old masters. The sim¬ 
plicity ana massive grandeur of the eighteenth 
century merely form the solid foundation on 
which Brahms builds a work of art replete with 
the characteristics and idiosyncracies of the 
music of the nineteenth century. 

The words are taken from the Bevelation of 
St. John. The opening chorus is a grand 
“Hallelujah!” written in eight real parts. 
Though full of ingenious counterpoint and 
canonic writing, the effect is neither laboured 
nor obscure, ft is a grand shout of triumph. 
The learning displayed produces its effect 
without obtrusion. 

The second number (Glory be to God) is more 
elaborate, and reminds one in this respeot of 
some of Bach’s writing in his Church Cantatas 
or Great Mass. The concluding part of this 
chorus is very beautiful. The jubilant tones 
are suddenly stopped, and the movement con¬ 
cludes with an allusion to the well-known 
chorale, “ Nun danket alle Gott,” in soft and 
mystic strains. 

The third and concluding chorus (And yonder 
a Snow-white House) is very dramatic; the 
writing, especially of the first part, is more 
modern in character. This movement and the 
work itself concludes with another grand 
“Hallelujah!” more animated than the first, 
but not less impressive. 

It need scarcely be added that the work is 
extremely difficult. Both chorus and con¬ 
ductor (Herr Henschel) exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and though there was much to 
praise, yet it is but just to say that the per¬ 
formance showed signs of hasty or rathor 
insufficient rehearsal. The baritone solo in the 
third number was well rendered by Mr. Fred 
King. It is to be hoped that the Triumphlied 
will soon be heard again. 

Henschel’s Psalm having been already 
reviewed in these columns, we need only speak 
of the performance. The solo parts were well 


given by Miss Lillian Bailey, Mr. Frank Boyle, 
and the composer. The Psalm was most care¬ 
fully conducted by Mr. Barnby, and members 
of the ohoir greatly distinguished themselves by 
theprecision and delicacy of their singing. 

The Brahms symphony was conducted by 
Herr Henschel, who thus appeared in the same 
conoert in the triplicate 'capacity of composer, 
conductor, and vocalist. The performance was 
excellent, and Herr Henschel gave genuine 
proof of his ability as conductor. He seemed 
thoroughly to enter into the spirit of the work, 
and managed to impart his own enthusiasm both 
to the orchestra ana audienoe. 


M. Saint-Sacns made his first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace concerts last Saturday, 
December 6. He played his own concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra, No. 3, in E flat (op. 29). 
It contains the three usual movements, allegro, 
andante, and finale. The first movement appears 
to us the best, but in spite of much brilliant 
writing for the solo instrument, and clever 
elaboration of themes, it fails to leave a satis¬ 
factory impression on the mind of the listener, 
owing, probably, to a certain restlessness and 
straining after originality. The principal sub¬ 
ject of this movement bears a rather unfortunate 
resemblance to the opening theme of Schubert’s 
symphony in 0. The andante is not particularly 
interesting. The finale is brilliant and difficult, 
but the themes are somewhat commonplace. 

Later in the concert the composer conducted 
one of his four pieces for orchestra. It is entitled 
Poeme Symphonique—Le Bouet (COmphale (op.31). 

Another of this set— La Jeunesse d'Hercuie 
(op. 50)—has already been heard at these 
concerts. Le Bouet d'Omphale deals with that 
part of the story in which Hercules is helplessly 
in love with Omphale. The composer informs 
us that the subject of his music is “ the alluring 
power of woman and the triumphant victory of 
weakness over strength.” It is, therefore, 
definite programme music. The two principal 
subjects are typical of the hero and heroine. 
The work is short and extremely simple in con¬ 
struction. It is graceful and pleasing; the 
orchestration is effective, and the work may be 
considered a good specimen of the light French 
School. It was well performed and well 
received. 

The concert opened with a very fine perform¬ 
ance of Schumann’s fourth symphony in D 
minor. His four symphonies have now been 

S ven, as promised, in chronological order, 
dme. Sophie Lowe was the vocalist 

On the evening of the same day a concert was 

g ’ven by the Musical Artists’ Society at 
anover Square. A sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, by the late Henry Westrop, was per¬ 
formed by Miss Edith Goldsborough and Mr. W. 
H. Eayres. As good ohamber music by English 
composers is not too plentiful, we are pleased to 
take note of this sonata. It is a work of great 
merit. It is in three movements— allegro, 
adagio, and finale. The themes are original, 
and well developed; the workmanship, indeed, 
is of a very high order. It deserves to be better 
known; the piano part is by no means easy, 
but will well repay any labour bestowed on it. 
0. E. Stephens’ quartet in F was also performed 
at this concert. To this work was awarded the 
first prize offered by the Academioal Board of 
Trinity College, London. 

We are pleased to note the re-appearance of 
Mdlle. Janotha at the Popular Concerts. She 
played two or three short solos on Saturday, 
December 6, and on the following Monday 
Beethoven’s sonata in E minor. She does not 
seem to have entirely recovered from her late 
indisposition, as she has not taken part in any 
concerted music. J. S. Shedlocjc. 
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The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfs ., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 


NOTIOB. 

Next week being Christmas week The 
Academy will be published on Wednesday 
Morning. All Advertisements must reach 
the Office, 52 Cabby Stbeet, by four o’clock 
on Tuesday. 

LITERATURE. 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard 

Taylor. With an Introduction by George 

H. Boker. (Sampson Low <fc Co.) 

Ih presenting the world with these Studies 
of a literature beginning fifteen hundred 
years ago Mr. Bayard Taylor has shown how 
fully his mind was imbued with his subject 
before he attempted to convey his impres¬ 
sions of it to others. But even if he had 
given still more attention to this research, so 
extensive is it that he would scarcely have 
compassed the whole. In preparing, then, a 
dozen lectures on this vast subject the pro¬ 
cess of skipping is adopted on a wide scale; 
In fact, his task becomes a mere introduc¬ 
tion, in which we only meet a name and a 
physiognomy; it is like an introduction to 
an individual, during the short period of 
which we may judge of a character by cer¬ 
tain traits without acquiring any intimate 
experience of it. So in attempting to state 
the impression which these lectures have 
made on us we enter on a further process 
of abridgment; and as the author has some¬ 
times skipped over two or three centuries 
without having anything to say about them, 
so must we sometimes skip over two or three 
lectures. 

Although many will possess themselves of 
the entire contents of the volume, we feel 
confident that after reading the first and 
second lectures not a few will rapidly turn 
over the pages towards those parts which 
treat of Schiller and Goethe. By anticipation 
we shall follow their example. We have read 
the book with the greatest pleasure, but must 
confine ourselves to those subjects which are 
of prominent interest in the work. 

The first lecture is on the earliest German 
literature; it has less attraction than the 
seoond, which embraces the Minnesingers. 
In their works, but particularly in those of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, we see that true 
poetry of nature cropping out which reappears 
after a lapse of centuries in Schiller, Goethe, 
and other modern writers. What, for ex¬ 
ample, can be more true to modem feeling 
than the following ?— 

“ If the world’s blisses were dear to my heart 

’Twas from her goodness and grace and, there¬ 
after, 

Her roseate mouth with the charm of its 
laughter.” 


And— 

“ If I, too fond, exalt her so, 

How soon the lip’s delight becomes the bosom’s 

woe.” 

Those who are accustomed to associate story 
with story will be amused at meeting with 
the type of Don Quixote in Ulrich von Lich¬ 
tenstein, a knight and one of the fraternity 
of Minnesingers in the thirteenth century. 
His eccentricities present a complete parallel 
to those of the Knight of the Woful Count¬ 
enance. They might have afforded a truer 
basis of Don Quixote than did ever the story 
of Doctor Faustus supply for Goethe's illus¬ 
trious work. 

We pass over the mediaeval epics and the 
literature of the Reformation, nor can we 
dwell on the literature of the seventeenth 
century. 

Lessing is the first name that here appears 
among modern writers. His work is well 
analysed. We then come to Klopstock, 
Wieland, and Herder. When we read of 
how the first of - these flourished on his pen¬ 
sion and on a fame conceded to him by a 
generation devoid of taste and judgment, and 
come to Schiller and his noble work, his 
struggles and his privations, many reflections 
are balled up which are by no means favour¬ 
able to the world. There is no more im¬ 
pressive study than is to be found in the 
friendly intercourse of Schiller and Goethe— 
how they confided in and assisted each other 
in their work; this is entered on most fully by 
the author. 

What we have here of Lessing and other 
authors preceding Goethe, even of Schiller 
himself, we may say is extremely well done ; 
but these are writers to whom the general 
reader is least in want of an introduction, 
since their works have been universally criti¬ 
cised. The merit of these lectures, though it 
does not rest upon, is greatly enhanced by, the 
ample analysis which they contain of Faust, 
extending as it does from the first part to the 
conclusion of this ambitious work. The 
analysis of the second part of Faust has a 
peculiar value—it is much wanted; there are 
very few, even among the Germans, who have 
made it for themselves; there are very few 
who have read it. There is more to be said- 
on Faust as a whole than has yet been written, 
because the place it occupies in literature is 
unique; it is not a special epic like the 
Iliad; it is rather a universal epio like the 
Livina Com/media, but it transcends the latter, 
which is an epic of human superstitions, in 
being an epic of all nature with man as its 
central figure. Nevertheless, though the 
only great work of its class, it is vulnerable in 
many places, and may yet, in the course of 
time, have to give way to a more perfect con¬ 
ception. Goethe and Shakspere in this respect 
occupy a like position, and for both is claimed 
exemption, in a measure, from the ordinary 
canons of criticism—a circumstance which, 
instead of serving literature, throws impedi¬ 
ments in its way and checks the progress of 
an art which can stop with no one man. 

There is a tendency even in these lectures 
to attribute to Goethe powers and perfections 
which he did not possess. Whoever studies 
the history of the concluding part of Faust 
will soon discover that it was a construction 
rather than a pure inspiration; it contains 


many elements which were not intended for 
it, and which have no connexion with the 
general plan, notably “Titania’s Golden Wed¬ 
ding,” which was written without a thought 
of Faust, then the introduction of Byron into 
the drama in the place of Euphorion, as well 
as the sunrise among the Alps, composed 
originally for an intended poem on William 
Tell. In endeavouring to comprise the 
universe in this work, and in crowding the 
qualities of men and things into it as alle¬ 
gorical representations, Goethe’s absolute suc¬ 
cess is very questionable, and far from assured. 
Want, Guilt, Necessity, and Care are not 
characters—they are essences; and the tide of 
modem criticism has set in against the drama¬ 
tisation of such. The same may be said of 
griffins, pigmies, sphinxes, and the rest of the 
class, all of which are introduced without 
connexion with the work. Then, again, the 
setting up of Helen as the symbol of human 
beauty is arbitrary, and not due to that 
inspiration on which an original poet must 
rely. 

All these, and many other things, have yet 
to undergo that test of time which very few 
writers will be able to bear, until they write 
for an age of perfect culture, as did the undying 
authors of Greece. Klopstock wrote for an 
ignorant generation, and he is swept away; 
Goethe wrote in a half-ignorant age, and 
much of his work that gives rapture to youth 
those can now scarcely read who have kept 
pace with their age. The culture of Goethe 
in every branch of knowledge was great, but 
as sucb it has been overrated; it was the new 
ideas that he introduced into science and 
literature which gave it value. In botany he 
supplied that clue to transcendental science 
which his great countrymen have followed 
out, and which has culminated in Darwinism. 

The last lecture, and a very good one, is on 
Richter, whose extravagant genius no German 
has been to able analyse, and whom Bayard 
Taylor confesses himself unable to fathom. 
One would have thought that the subtle 
minds of his countrymen would have pene¬ 
trated his purpose and have found him a 
place. The clue to his character may be 
given in a few words: he was the moral 
and intellectual Rabelais of his country ; 
in becoming so he substituted virtue for vice 
and indecency; but more than this, he 
looked upon his period as the age of fools, 
in which men followed in each other’s track 
without having the genius to cut out original 
paths for themselves. When he covers a 
great thought it is with the language of 
nonsense, as if to tell his hearers con¬ 
temptuously that it is good enough for 
them, and that he lowers himself to their 
poor capacity. In this spirit he will not 
even follow another in dividing his fictions 
into chapters, but calls them Dog-Post Days, 
because dogs bring him the chapters of his 
Hesperus, by which he simply means that 
his contemporaries derive their inspiration 
from no higher source. In the same spirit 
he gives his chapters in Titan the names of 
minerals, such as Mica-Slate, Felzspar, &c., 
meaning to say, “This is good enough for 
fools.” A. Egmont Hake. 
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Old Borne: a Handbook to the Buins of the 
City and the Campagna. By Robert Burn, 
M.A. (G. Bell & Song.) 

This handy volume is an epitome of Mr. Bum’s 
larger work, Borne and the Campagna , and is 
likely to prove highly useful to travellers 
visiting Rome or sojourners in the city who 
may wish to know something more of the 

K n antiquities of Rome and its neighbour- 
than ordinary guide-books will tell 
them. There is plenty of room for such a 
volume. Indeed, it supplies a want; for 
although Mr. Bum does not pretend to be 
an archaeological authority, or to enter in 
this work upon the vexed question of sites 
and names from an independent point of 
view, yet he presents his readers with a 
summary of the results of the labours as well 
as the opinions of others, which is all that 
will be required by ordinary students of its 
antiquities in their historical and economic 
bearing who are not professed archaeologists. 
For those who desire to go more deeply and 
specially into the study of particular localities 
and monuments, there is a whole library of 
literature to aid them the mere heads of 
which it would be a considerable labour to 
notify. Among the most recent and valuable 
publications it is hardly necessary to mention 
the record of Mr. Parker’s laborious researches 
as given by himself, chiefly confined to the 
pagan antiquities of Rome, and the late Mr. 
Hemans’ scholar-like expositions, which centre 
more particularly in those of Christian times. 
But these are books for the shelves of the 
scholar rather than for the portmanteau of 
the traveller, for whom, for the time of his 
sojourn at least, Mr. Burn’s volume may 
prove sufficient. Of course, in a volume of 
this kind it would be neither possible nor 
desirable to give an account of all that Rome 
has in it of antique treasures, but the ejec¬ 
tion has beeu very well made. The most 
important objects and sites have been pre¬ 
ferred, those of inferior interest being omitted. 
By this means the attention is not confused or 
distracted in the difficulties of choice, for the 
intelligent visitor to Rome may be sure there 
is nothing mentioned in Mr. Burn’s book 
which he ought to omit to see. 

Mr. Bum commences his book by giving 
his readers a succinct account of the monu¬ 
mental history of Rome and a sketch of 
Roman building and architecture, and then, 
starting at the centre of its earliest examples, 
begins with a description of the Palatine and 
its structures, thence going to the Forum 
and Coliseum, reviewing their antiquities, 
amd so passing round Rome and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. His work is arranged in a 
systematic manner, leading his readers in 
an orderly sequence from one object of 
interest to another without hampering them 
by a too close adherence to routes and 
direction. 

Possibly Mr. Bum, with a knowledge of 
the numerous and perplexing opinions which 
have been given as to the identity or specific 
purpose of the many architectural remains 
discovered in Rome, has been warned to be as 
little dictatorial or credulous as possible. 
This is a qualify excellent as it is rare in the 
cicerone. But perhaps some readers familiar 
with fche^e monuments may consider that Mr. 
Bujrij his reticence a little too far 


boldly setting aside many time-honoured 
traditions. He hesitates to accept as decisive 
the position of the Mamertine Prison. That 
the low and narrow galleries were used as 
passages to and from the series of large 
chambers discovered by Mr. Parker in con¬ 
tiguity with what has been heretofore called 
the Mamertine Prison admits of a very reason¬ 
able doubt; but that the dark, high-walled 
chambers themselves must have formed a part 
or the whole of these prisons may be con¬ 
sidered almost beyond question, although there 
is no absolute proof of it. Again, although 
the origin of the enormous heap of potsherds 
known as Monte Testaccio has not been abso¬ 
lutely and decidedly accounted for, it can 
hardly be considered much of a “ mystery,” 
seeing that just such heaps, though smaller, 
are the concomitant of every modern pottery, 
and that there may very well have been one 
here in the neighbourhood of the emporium 
where so many amphorae were required. In 
these and other matters, however, one must 
not blame Mr. Bum for an excess of caution, 
seeing how much confusion and perplexity 
has arisen from assumption without verifi¬ 
cation in so many instances. Of the vexed 
question of the respective positions of the arx 
or citadel and the Temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline Hill it is very natural and wise 
that Mr. Burn should strictly reserve judg¬ 
ment. Perhaps on no other site of Rome has 
so much been said and written with so little 
to lead to any satisfactory conclusion. Mr. 
Bum has, however, examined the question 
more at length in his larger volume. It is 
possible that the excavations in progress near 
the corner of the Forum under the ehuroh of 
Santa Maria in Araceeli may some time 
throw more light on the question. Already 
the area of a small temple has been discovered, 
and there is promise of other remains being 
brought to light if the excavations should be 
continued. 

In some cases Mr. Bum might have ampli¬ 
fied his accounts a little with some advantage, 
as in that of the Columbarium of Statilius 
Taurus, where no mention is made of the 
very interesting series of tablets taken from it 
and now kept in a neighbouring museum with 
many other articles widely illustrative of old 
Roman domestic life. Again, in his account 
of the Baths of Caracalla he does not point 
out to his readers the spacious and extensive 
underground galleries, one of the wonders of 
the building, by which it is traversed, the 
uses of which have not yet been satisfactorily 
assigned. At Yeii, too, Mr. Bum might 
profitably have paused a little longer to point 
out much that is interesting. 

From Rome Mr. Bum takes his readers 
over the Campagna to the Sabine and Tusculan 
Mountains, pausing at the various sites of 
interest on his way. A chapter on the Phy¬ 
sical Geography of Rome and the Campagna 
is a useful addition to the volume. It is well 
supplemented by a geological map. The 
book is illustrated with some well-executed 
wood-cuts selected from his larger work, has 
several maps, and is carefully printed and 
edited. The traveller who wishes to become 
acquainted with the pagan antiquities of 
Rome and its neighbourhood cannot do better 
than take with him Mr. Burn’s volume; and, 
as the Forum centralises some of the highest 


interests of the city, he would do well to add 
to it Mr. F. M. Nichols’s valuable mono¬ 
graph, The Topography of the Forum. With 
such companions he may be congratulated on 
the enjoyment he is likely to get in going 
over the interesting sites and monuments of 
this inexhaustible city. 

WILXil AJC DJlVIES. 


SOUS EEC ENT VEE8E. 

Sketches of Cambridge in Verse. By Julian 
Home. (Newman.) 

Wayside Leaves. By J. Luella Dowd. (New 
York: Putnam.) 

The Crusader, and other Poems. By G. N. C. 
(Newman.) 

Songs and Verses on Sporting Subjects. By 
R. E. Egerton Warburton. (Pickering.) 

The Daughter of Jepthah. By W. St. Clair 
Baddeley. (Pickering.) 

Qottlob et Cetera. By William Young. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Nothing seems to check the perennial flow 
of verse. The poetaster is indifferent to 
outward circumstances. The season may be 
bad, the weather depressing, the money- 
market tight, the public pre-occupied, the 
critics ill-natured— 

“ at file 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum ”— 
it is his pleasure to write, and, fertile though 
his fancy be, it is impossible for him to 
conceive that it can be aught else than our 
pleasure to read. 

We are quite aware that it is wholly 
useless to ask Mr. Julian Home, who, no 
doubt, is an estimable young gentleman in 
other respects, to stay his hand and refrain 
from—at any rate, publishing a second series 
of his Cambridge Sketches. The first series 
really looks so pretty in its light-blue cover, 
and the metres are so Tennysonian in form, 
that the author would doubtless feel that a 
national loss would be incurred if the me¬ 
mories of Pembroke and Peterhouse, Magdalen 
and Sidney, were left unsung. Nay, old 
Cantabs themselves (if acquainted with the 
fact) might resent the exclusion of their own 
colleges to make room for the, perhaps, need¬ 
less encouragements addressed to the gowns- 
women (may we use such a term?) of the 
most modern foundation:— 

“ Daughters of the Hall of Girton, weary not at 
public acorn ; 

Ye are wise among the foolish, noblest of women 
bom ! 

Faint not in your work, press boldly onwards, 
though sarcasms vexj 

Ye are true Apostles moving this Renaissance in 
your sex! ” 

The reader may perhaps find fault with the 
rhythm of these nervous lines, but he can 
scarcely fail to echo Mr. Home’s words and 
say, “I applaud your sentiments.” The 
volume is dedicated to the Poet Laureate, “ to 
whose teaching,” the author says, “ he owes 
more than he can ever repay.” We can 
assure him that he over-estimates the debt. 
But we must not linger any longer among the 

“ Halls 

And College piles, ateeming with the gusts 
Of strange philosophies ana settled truths.” 

A voice from across the Atlantic bids us 
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notice the Wayside Leaves which Mrs. J. 
Luella Dowd has gathered “ in the walks of a 
busy life.” Sooth to say, they do not differ 
much in tint or form from those which too 
plentifully bestrew the bypaths of English 
literature. The authoress writes in what is 
termed a minor key, and there is no need for 
her to he ashamed of the simple, plaintive 
lines which she has taken the trouble to print. 
Whether they will soothe, sustain, elevate, and 
encourage others in bearing the burdens of life 
is another question. The following stanzas 
are a fair sample of the writer’s skill and 
style:— 

“Hops nr Sobeow. 

“ Too late the wintry rain ! 

Too late the tears ! 

We may not meet again 
The vanished years. 

11 The sun in darkness set, 

Drear is the night; 

Too late the vain regret 
For last year’s light! 

“ 0, weary eyes that weep, 

The old dreams fled 1 
O, weary hearts that keep 
Watch o’er your dead ! 

“ There are memories sweet 
And lives of good, 

There are souls that will meet 
When understood. 

“ Be patient and true, 

And work above, 

There is joy for you, 

For ‘God is Love.’” 

G.N. C. mounts higher. What a“Romaunt” 
may be we will not pretend to say; but if we 
may take The Crusader as a specimen, it 
is a form of composition which an unpractised 
hand should carefully eschew. 

“ ... in humblesse would my spirit ask 
A tithe of Chaucer’s awe-inspiring flame,” 

says G. N. C., hut either the petition was left 
unsaid or the Muses have withheld the boon. 
The second poem in the volume, “ St. Clair as 
the Chief,” is less a failure than the first 
because it is comparatively easy to copy 
Scott’s style and metre; but it is all poor 
stuff, and one fairly loses one’s patience when 
one reaches such twaddle as this:— 

“ When at early mom I hear 
The shrill cry of chanticleer, 

Or the oarol of the lark, 

Or the watch-dog’s rousing bark, 

Or the sheep upon the hill 
Bleating, and the running rill 
Dashing down the water-mill,” Ac. 

We must draw a line between these volumes 
and those which follow. Mr. Warburton, 
Mr. Baddeley, and Mr. Young know, at any 
rate, how to write, and if there be any place 
allowed for minor poets they may justly claim 
it. Mr. Warburton’s Hunting Songs secured 
for him a considerable amount of favour, 
which will neither be augmented nor lessened 
by the present little volume. There is a 
good deal of freshness in his style, and many 
of the poems seem as though they had been 
composed in the saddle. But straight riding 
does not make a poet, and we may even 
venture to doubt the conclusion at which he 
arrives with regard to the Empress of Austria’s 
qualifications for her high position:— 

“ Who can rule a rash horse and can keep his head 
straight, 

Must be surely well fitted to govern the State; 

What queen on her throne can this Empress excel. 

Who oan sit with like grace on a saddle as well!" 
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Mr. Baddeley is also not unknown as a writer 
possessing muoh skill in composition, a culti¬ 
vated mind, and a musical ear. “ The 
Daughter of Jepthah” (for so Mr. Baddeley 
spells the judge’s name) forms the subject of 
a lyrical tragedy in which the enacting of the 
horrible conclusion which the words of Scrip¬ 
ture seem to favour is avoided by making a 
messenger describe the maiden’s fate. Mr. 
Baddeley has dealt with his subject cleverly, 
but coldly, and the repulsive character of the 
priest Abihu lends an additional horror to 
an incident sufficiently painful in itself. 

“ Evelyn Esmond” is a tale of love, frailty, and 
unishment, told in language a little affected, 
ut not without some degree of pathos. The 
brutality of Hugh Esmond is, we suppose, 
introduced as a justification of his wife’s con¬ 
duct towards him, but it nevertheless strikes 
us as being highly unnatural. In the follow¬ 
ing lines Evelyn Esmond’s return to her 
father’s house, after her lover’s death, is 
depicted with a certain amount of skill:— 

“ A gentle lady, wandering with the breeze, 

Came pensive, with her eyes towards the ground, 
Along the velvet path, like one who dreams. 

Her pallid oheeks and hair of golden hue, 

Blown loose abont her broiderd garniture. 

Shone in the silver moonbeam as she grew [drew ?] 
Towards the window where he stood within. 

Nor was he ware of her, till, on the wall. 

Where the blank lustre ended with the light 
Perfused, he knew that shape of wonderment 
And the frail image of loose-driven hair 
Waving thereon. He started to the light, 

And, marvelling an instant, with strong joy 
Dash’d with a vague suspense, his stature bowed, 
Sank, folding his features close with his old arms, 
For very fear his vision might be vain.” 

In the translations and adaptations which 
fill Mr. William Young’s little volume there 
are not a few passages of more than ordinary 
merit, and we are inclined to think that study 
aod practice may lift him ere long above the 
level which the mere versifier is content to 
attain. “The Marble Faun” (from Victor 
Hugo’s “ La Statue ”) is a bit of careful 
writing, too long to quote in its entirety, but 
preserving throughout the character of these 
its opening lines :— 

“ He seemed to shiver, for the wind was keen. 
’Twas a poor statue underneath a mass 
Of leafless branches, with a blackened baok 
And green foot—an old isolated Faun 
In old deserted park, who, bending forward, 

Half merged himself in the entangling boughs, 

Half in his marble sittings. He was there, 

Pensive, and bound to the earth; and, as all things 
Devoid of movement, he was there—forgotten.” 

Very different in style, but quite as happy in 
its rendering, is a little piece by Temari, 
which Mr. Young entitles “ Occasion ” 
(though “ Opportunity ” would he the better 
word), and which admits of being given at 
length:— 

“ ‘ Ssv, who art thou, with more than mortal air, 
Endowed by heaven with gifts and graces rare, 
Whom restless, wing&d feet for ever onward bear?’ 
“'Iam Occasion—known to few, at best, 

And since one foot upon a wheel I rest, 

Constant my movements are—they cannot be 
repressed. 

“ ‘ Not the swift eagle in his Bwiftest flight 
Can equal me in speed, my wings are bright; 
And man who sees them waved is dazzled by the 
sight. 

" ‘ My thick and flowing locks, before me thrown, 
Conceal my form—nor face nor breast is shown; 
That thus, as I approach, my coming be not 
known. 


“ ‘ Behind my head, no single lock of hair 
Invites the hand that fain would grasp it there ; 
But he who lets me pass, to seize me may despair.' 
“ * Whom, then, so close behind thee do I see?’ 

‘ Her name is Penitence; and Heaven’s decree 
Hath made all those her prey who profit not by me. 
“ ‘ And thou, 0 mortal, who dost vainly fly. 

These curious questions, thou dost not desoiy 
That now thy time is lost—for I am passing by.’ ” 
These specimens may suffice to show that 
Mr. Young possesses both taste and skill; 
that these are not the only elements needed 
to make a poet both Mr. Young and our 
readers are fully aware. 

Chaeeeb J. RoBTNSOIT. 


THE GESTA BOMANOBUM. 

The Early-English Versions of the Gesta 
Bomanorum. Formerly edited by Sir 
Frederic Madden for the Roxburghe Club, 
and now re-edited from the MSS. in the 
British Museum (Harl. 7383 and Addit. 
9066) and University Library, Cambridge 
(KK. 1. 6). With Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, &c., by Sidney J. H. Herrtaee, 
B.A. (London : Published for the Early- 
English Text Society.) 

The Gesta Bomanorum occupies so important 
a plaoe in the history of fiction that an edition 
which makes the Early-English versions easily 
accessible is a matter for congratulation. 
Mr. Herrtage in his Introduction states very 
fairly the present state of our knowledge as 
to the origin and authorship of the collection, 
and agrees with Oesterley that its birthplace 
was England. We owe the preservation of 
the mass of fable, anecdote, and story known 
vaguely as the Gesta Bomanorum to the 
dread entertained by the mediaeval preachers 
of being thought dull. For this reason 
they seasoned their hortatory discourses with 
stories to which were added “moralities” 
giving the most extraordinary applica¬ 
tions of the incidents to theological doc¬ 
trines. A partial parallel in modem times 
is afforded by the Japanese sermons re¬ 
ported by Mr. A. B. Mitford. It may easily 
be imagined that the attention of a mediaeval 
audience could be more easily retained by 
stories of knights and ladies than by elaborate 
arguments or ornate eloquenoe. The preacher 
cared only for the morality, but it may be 
feared that his hearers were more attentive to 
the tale. Posterity is of the same mind. We 
turn with amazement from the stupidity of 
the moralisations to the stories that capti¬ 
vated Boccaccio and Chaucer. The Gesta 
Bomanomm is a fountain from which poets 
and novelists and dramatists have alike 
drawn their inspiration. In it we find the 
originals or analogues of the Bond Story, the 
Three Caskets, the Dog of Montargis, the 
Three Black Crows, Patient Griselda, Fridolin, 
the Mysterious Mother, the Death of Geilert, 
and many other incidents that have beoome 
“ familiar in our mouths as household words ” 
when touched by the genius of Schiller or of 
Voltaire. 

Some of the stories suggest their Oriental 
origin, as in the case of the story of the Magic 
Ring, Brooch, and Cloth, of the Murder of the 
Three Knights (p. 96), and others. The story 
of the proud Jovinian (p. 76) is that better 
known to modem readers as King Robert of 
Sicily, to which the graoeful vena of Long. 
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fellow has given a new lease of life. The 
legend is told in a grotesque fashion in the 
Talmud, where the dispossessed monarch 
is said to be Solomon. It was thus 
that the Jewish pundits explained the 
opening ph rase of Ecclesiastes. The Eastern 
and the Western forms of the story will repay 
comparison. Robert of Sicily is deposed from 
his throne for his arrogant blasphemy, and his 
form and station are taken by an angel who 
restores him to his power and glory as soon 
as he expresses contrition. In the Oriental 
legend, Solomon becomes for a time the victim 
of one of his attendant demons, to whom, in 
a moment of weakness, he has revealed the 
secret of his power. The monarch in exile 
wanders about disconsolately, prefacing his 
discourses on the vanity of all things with the 
declaration, “ I, the Preacher, was King over 
Israel in Jerusalem” (Eecles. i. 12). This 
seditious remark he constantly iterates, until 
the rabbis are moved to enquire into the matter, 
and the false King, whose irregular proceedings 
in the harem have excited suspicion, is detected 
by his feet, for though demons have the power 
to assume the form of humanity, their extremi¬ 
ties remain like the claws of a barn-door fowl. 
Disraeli has given this Talmudic narrative in 
his Curiosities of Literature, but without 
noticing its curious similarity and dissimilarity 
to the legend of Robert of Sicily. The story 
of Ciclades (p. 279) occurs in some recensions 
of the Calila u Limnah, and hasbeen a favourite 
with later writers. The anecdote of the son 
who promised his father to return home from 
the monastery on condition that the custom 
of death coming to young as well as to old 
(p. 366) should be abolished has a Buddhist 
flavour. Its immediate source is the Vitas 
Patrum. 

To this Oriental origin wo may ascribe the 
low estimate of womankind and the despotic 
power assigned to those in authority. Adul¬ 
tery, incest, and murder are the motive of 
many of these anecdotes. Manners were no 
better than morals, for the emperor is repre¬ 
sented as kicking a page on the breast (p. 323). 
Coarse injustice toward the Jews is shown in 
the narration of a ridiculous miracle (p. 377). 
The story of the rich man who was punished 
for robbing a poor widow reads like a point¬ 
less version of the anecdote about Archbishop 
Baldwin {cf. Wright’s Latin Stories, p. 30). 
The theology is as grotesque as the morality. 
The world swarmed with devils, poor crea¬ 
tures who could be cheated and put in the 
stocks (p. 419). Commend us, however, to 
the specimen of the devil’s exercises in poetry 
which appears in the Latin Gesta (p. 527). 

Sometimes the story points a moral which 
the priestly narrator can hardly have intended. 
Thus Fulgentius saves his life by falling 
asleep in church (p. 324), though there is a 
saving clause that his somnolence was “ aftir 
)'« leuacion.” The phrase “ And sithe she is 
vnkynde and fals to him, no doute of she may 
not be iust to j>e ” (p. 307), will recal logo’s 
suggestion, “ She did deceive her father.” 

There is an old-standing dispute concern¬ 
ing the song of the nightingale. Is it sad or 
cheerful ? The poets are curiously divided on 
the subject. Shakspere calls it “ mournful,” 
Milton “sad,” Moore “joyful,” and Keble 
“joyous.” In the story of the Magic Well 
the adulterous nightingale whose guilt is dis¬ 


covered “mourned sore in her maner, and 
lefte of her swete songe ” (p. 442, cf. 55). 
Katebi is represented by Ouseley as speaking 
of the plaintive warbling of this bird. The 
old English novelist is thus opposed to the 
testimony of the Persian singer as well as to 
that of most of the poets of his own land. 

Mr. Herrtage has added an Appendix con¬ 
taining short notices of the tales in the 
printed Latin edition of the Gesta and not 
found in the English MSS. It is a pity these 
have not been given at greater length, as, 
when added to the English versions, they 
cover all the oontents of the 138 MSS. 
examined by Oesterley. The story which 
Mr. Herrtage regards as suggested by the 
classical legend of Tarpeia will be found in 
Caxton’s Game of the Chesse (c. ii., b. ii.), 
who cites as his authority the Lombard his¬ 
toriographer, Paul. In effect, the narrative 
is taken from Paulus Diaconus (Muratori, Per. 
Ital. Scr., t. i., p. 465). The same quaint 
treatise of Caxton’s contains (c. iv. b. iii.) 
the story of the dishonest merchant and 
the clever manner in which he was compelled 
to make restitution (p. 523). The racy story 
of John of Gonazath as told by Caxton 
relates a like device. These might well have 
been added, as Mr. Herrtage has already 
quoted the Game of the Chesse for an anecdote 
of St. Bernard (p. 528). The note on the 
old belief that man was compounded of four 
elements (p. 359) would have been more 
complete if it had included a reference to those 
fine lines of Marlowe’s beginning:— 

“ Nature that made us of four elements.” 

—( Tamberlane , act II., scene vi.) 

The work has been done so well that we are 
not disposed to insist too much even upon 
points we would gladly have seen treated at 
greater length. Mr. Herrtage has made 
accessible the stories that formed no incon¬ 
siderable portion of the real “ literature of 
power” of England in the Middle Ages— 
the stories that were told by the preacher 
in the pulpit, by the soldier in the camp, and 
by the peasant at his fireside. The Eng¬ 
lish Gesta is valuable from a philological 
point of view, it is an important link in 
the history of fiction, and it is interesting for 
the light it throws upon the social and moral 
ideas of England in what enthusiasts call the 
good old times. William E. A. Axon. 

Relation de TAmbassade au Khorezm de 

Riza Qouly Khan. Traduite et annot6e par 

Charles Schefer, Membre de l’lnstitut. 

(Paris: Leroux.) 

We shall probably not be mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that the appearance of this work is 
primarily due rather to the literary tastes of 
its accomplished editor than to any wish to 
contribute to the immediate political ques¬ 
tions which the mention of Khiva suggests. 
But even from a political point of view much 
incidental light is reflected from these pages 
upon matters in which English interests are 
closely involved; perhaps we may here add 
that no English reader of the book will be 
insensible to the mere material charm afforded 
by such letterpress and paper. 

The basis of the work is a translation—the 
accuracy of which is guaranteed by M. Schefer’s 
reputation for scholarship—of the account of a 


mission sent in 1852 by the Shah of Persia to 
Khiva, and narrated by the envoy himself 
for the edification of his master. The author 
is introduced to us by his translator as an 
experienced public servant and an accom¬ 
plished scholar from an Oriental standpoint; 
and his narrative shows him to be a man 
fertile in resources, and endowed with all 
the intelligence and humour for which his 
countrymen are distinguished. Even as a 
specimen product of modem Persian culture 
this work is curious, while intrinsically it is 
of considerable—though very unequal—value. 
The long half-mystic invocation of the Deity; 
the unquestioning faith in certain tenets, with 
a gentlemanlike toleration of the superstitions 
of others; the interweaving in the text of 
stanzas of poetry, mostly original, which to a 
European taste are, generally speaking, either 
overladen with metaphor and sentiment, or 
strikingly devoid of either; the shrewd ap¬ 
preciation of character, and of events which 
happen within his own observation, combined 
with a hopelessly inaccurate and pre-scientific 
habit of mind when natural phenomena are 
in question, are all very characteristic. In his 
lively picture of Khivan life and manners, 
beside the insight into details which no 
European traveller could have given us, we 
obtain many curious glimpses of the relations 
between the two countries, the resemblances 
and differences of their respective civilisation, 
and the estimate in which each is held by the 
other. The Persian envoy always treats his 
Khivan acquaintance with a courtesy re¬ 
sulting from good breeding, and quickened 
at times by apprehension for his personal 
safety; but he never—according to his own 
account—conceals from them his conviction, 
not altogether unwarranted by facts, of the 
great superiority of his country in all that 
we include under the term “civilisation.” 
Of this, the key-note of his diplomacy, 
he gives many amusing instances. After 
satirising the simplicity of the Khivan cuisine, 
he describes in full detail a banquet which he 
gave by way of contrast, which made such an 
impression that no one ever afterwards ven¬ 
tured to ask him to dinner. When the Khan 
sends him a khilat, or robe of honour, and a 
purse to pay his expenses, he puts on the 
former with a sort of deprecating joke at the 
absurdity, and hands the latter over to his 
servants, without even counting the money, 
merely remarking on its uselessness to one 
who depended on the unlimited wealth 
and bounty of the Shah. While not 
forgetting the respect due to the Khan 
as a prince of a race allied to his 
own sovereign, he is equally outspoken 
with him. His account of the description 
which he gave to the Khan of the resources 
and of the political organisation of Persia, and 
his picture of the Shah, dividing his time 
between the cares of his vast empire and the 
study of grave questions of history and phi¬ 
losophy, are inimitable; and not less amusing 
is the naive record of the overwhelming effect 
on the Khan of all this eloquence. But 
indeed the narrative abounds in traits of fine 
and subtle humour which render it very 
attractive reading. The envoy’s animated 
account of his adventures among the Turko¬ 
mans throws some light on the peculiar rela¬ 
tion in which those tribes stand towards 
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Persia and Khiva respectively. He is too 
conrtly a writer to expose, more than he 
can help, the weak points of the Persian 
administration, but much can he read between 
the lines; we must remember, however, that 
things which appear faulty to us are not so 
in the eyes of an Eastern statesman. Indi¬ 
rectly the book confirms our previous im¬ 
pression of the fine natural qualities of the 
people of Persia, and of the pressing im¬ 
portance of cultivating, far more effectually 
than we have done of late years, an intimate 
and friendly understanding with her. 

The route across the Turkoman country to 
Khiva is so little known that the envoy’s 
observations, though frequently dry and 
bald, are not without some practical value; 
but this is confined to the places he actually 
visited, and his habit of mind with respect to 
all questions of physical science, geography 
included, recals that in which, as Joinville 
tells us, the companions of St. Louis dis¬ 
cussed the fossil fish in the rocks of Syria. 
His translator tells us that Riza Kuli Khan 
is the author of a dictionary, and other learned 
works on the influence of Arabic in the 
Persian language; but his derivations of the 
names of places, as, e.g., Samarkand from 
Shamar kand (Shamar destroyed it), do not 
seem above the average of such speculations. 
M. Sohefer, after rejecting various Oriental 
derivations of the name Kharezm, adopts one 
originally suggested, we believe, by Burnouf, 
viz., from the Zend “ qair, khar (nourriture, 
herbe), et zem (terre).” It may be worth 
while to compare this with the derivation 
proposed by M. Lerch in his account of Khiva 
in the Bussische Revue for 1874; he rejects 
the above, and would derive the name from 
the Persian khwar in its original sense of 
‘‘ low,” and zem, “ land." M. Schefer is appa¬ 
rently of opinion that the people of Persian 
race formerly found to the north of the Oxus 
had been deported thither as exiles, and that 
from the union of these with “ Turkish ” 
women sprang the race now known as 
Sarts. There are, no doubt, legends and 
traditions to that effect, but the theory seems 
inconsistent with the evidence we have of an 
Iranian population in those regions long 
before the advent of the Turks or their con¬ 
geners. Beside an interesting introductory 
notice of his author, M. Schefer has enriched 
the volume with copious illustrative notes, 
among which are many extracts from the 
mediaeval geographers; but these, interesting 
as they are, might often, we venture to think, 
have been supplemented with advantage from 
the best modem authorities, thus enlightening 
the reader as to the actual condition of places 
referred to. In this respect the notes not 
unfrequently fall short; and even when 
modem authorities are quoted, the latest and 
best information is not always given, as, for 
instance, in the conflicting versions of the 
height of Demavend. Among the ascents of 
this mountain, by the way, one is mentioned 
by a British peer who is not at once recog¬ 
nisable as “ Lord Schomkerker! ” 

Many readers might have been grateful for 
a reewini of the relations between Persia and 
Khiva subsequent to the mission of Riza 
Kuli Khan; but it would be unfair to 
complain that M. Schefer has not laid us 
under this additional obligation, for that 


would have been clearly beside the intention 
of the work before us. His author, too, 
we notice, observes a somewhat marked 
reticence as regards external politics. Prob¬ 
ably the assimilative propensities of Russia 
form a delicate subjeot for Persian statesmen; 
and we have only a passing allusion to that 
Power, as when, speaking of Khudayar 
Khan of Khokand, he says, “ La Russie s’est 
emparee de quelques districts de ses Etats. 
Qu’adviendra-t-il dans Tavenir?” But we 
may be allowed to regret that M. Schefer 
should, in a work like the present, have intro¬ 
duced, from Narshakhi’s Tarikhi Bokhara, the 
account of certain revolting abominations, 
which, if they ever existed—a large assump¬ 
tion—would certainly have warranted the 
application of the “ bag-and-baggage ” policy 
to the people who practised them. It is a 
pity that a work of general interest should be 
thus made unfit to lie upon the drawing-room 
table. Such matter might at least (if it was 
neoessary to print it at all) have been given 
in Latin, which is so often condemned to be 
its receptacle, and for which the modem 
disuse of classical learning will at all events 
render it the more available! 

CoTJTTS TbOTTEE. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Wayward Woman. By Arthur Griffiths. 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Louis ; or, Boomed to the Cloister. By M. J. 

Hope. 3 vols. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Our Square Circle. By J. Hain Friswell. 

2 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

A Man’s a Man for a’ That. “ Knicker¬ 
bocker Novels.” (New York: G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons.) 

The heroine of Major Griffiths’ new novel is 
an impulsive young person, who has all the 
talents, all the graces, most of the virtues, 
only one or two of the smaller vices, and 
who is altogether a very wonderful crea¬ 
ture. Peers, millionaires, cavalrymen sigh 
loudly for her hand, and sigh in vain. She 
prefers to bestow that member on a marvel¬ 
lous painter, who, before he is twenty-seven, 
has travelled Mercator’s Projection end- 
thwart and overlong in the service of an 
illustrated print, and has yet found time to 
develop in his single person the characteristic 
qualities of Corot, Martin, Daubigny, Millet, 
Frith, Burne-Jones, and other well-known 
artists. It is not surprising that this gifted 
pair should, two years after their start in life, 
be found inhabiting a love of a cottage at 
Pedlar’s Green—a kind of Eden of “ Old 
Blue ” and Japanese fans—and selling their 
pictures for sums in four figures. Nor is it 
surprising that, after being thus on Fortune’s 
cap the very button, they should of a sudden 
be hurled down into the deeps, and become 
for a while no better than the soles of her 
shoes. They are for some time the adored of 
celebrities of all sorts; but in the end 
their vogue, like all the other fashions 
of this world, passes away, and there 
seems to be every prospect of their coming 
miserably to the dogs. Major Griffiths’ 
heroine, who, for a clever woman and an 
adept in society, is extraordinarily fond and 
foolish, allows her reputation to be com¬ 


promised ; while his hero, who has got into 
the hands of a Wicked Picture Dealer, a kind 
of h-less Mephistopheles, falls from his 
ladder at the nick of rime, and has a fever and 
nearly loses his precious eyesight. All comes 
right, and I am not going to disclose the 
means of rectification, though I esteem them 
little enough to do so if I were put to it. I 
am bound to add that to me the interest of 
A Wayward Woman ceases with the second 
volume. The folly and vulgarity of the 
Duchess of Hammersmith, the manoeuvres of 
Mr. Crammersh, the uncommon innocence 
of Winnifred Gwynne, the tame wild men of 
the “ Zeuxis,” the gaiety and freedom of 
Lord Yellowborough, the aesthetic feats of 
the heroic Dominic, make of the third volume 
a something not easy of digestion. On the 
other hand, Major Griffiths always writes 
with considerable fluency and intelligence; 
his novel contains an abundance of dialogue 
that is bright and clever and telling, if it is not 
often natural, and not seldom flippant and a 
little forced; his landscapes are always vivid, 
and well wrought;, and while most of his 
characters are sufficient in a kind of way, one 
of them, the amiable old equerry, is really 
a good thing. Altogether, A Wayward 
Woman is a readable and even amusing 
book. 

“ Of late years,” Mr. M. J. Hope preludes 
agreeably, “Reviewers [with a capital R] 
have written in terms of well-merited re¬ 
proach concerning the frivolous tone of many 
of the stories which daily emerge from the 
press, stories containing only incidents of 
every-day life and commonplace experience, 
over which," <fcc., See. As the sentence is 
some three-fourths of a page long I shall not 
pursue it to its close. Its purport, and that 
of its fellows, may easily be guessed. Mr. 
Hope objects to ordinary novels, and has tried 
to produce something better. It has been his 
purpose to combine instruction with amuse¬ 
ment. His “ whole story is a condensation 
of many years’ study in an old libraiy which 
contained an unusually large and interesting 
collection of French memoirs, histories, and 
theological writings of the seventeenth 
century," and “ was at first written merely 
to interest the younger members of the 
Author’s family, who had naturally neither 
time nor inclination to hunt through dusty 
folios of controversial divinity or to wade 
through the arid pages of memoirs in search 
of a few salient and interesting facts." If 
novels like Boomed to the Cloister were a 
natural consequence of many years’ study in 
an old library, I could find it in my heart 
to be glad that old libraries are rare, for 
Boomed to the Cloister is dull. Mr. Hope 
appears to have had an idea that the 
younger members of his family would be 
well off if he could recal for them the age 
of Louis XIV. As a matter of course, the 
scene of his principal action is laid in a 
monastery; his incidents are mainly secta¬ 
rian ; his characters are nearly all of them 
religious; and the impression produced by 
his book is that there were no men and women 
in those days, but only a quaint and awkward 
set of shadows, fond above all of theological 
argument, but relishing vaguely a feeble and 
innocent wittiness of speech and a wildly 
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moral way of life. What more the younger 
members of a family can want to know about 
the age of Louis XIY. than they can learn 
from the Vicomte de Bragelonne and Vingt 
Am Apres I am not able to conceive. It is 
intelligible that they should decline to “ wade ’ ’ 
or “ hunt ” through “ dusty folios ” and “ arid 
pages,” but it is not intelligible that they 
should have preferred the perusal of Boomed 
to the Cloister to these exercises. If they 
did so, Mr. Hope should have been content 
with their applause, and have gone no farther. 
Life is short and old libraries are not plentiful; 
and it is asking too much of a cold, hard 
world to expect that it should take any 
interest in novels like this one of Mr. Hope’s, 
when, if it have not time for Pascal and 
Bossuet, or even for Sainte-Beuve, it has 
always its Alexandre Dumas. 

The title of Our Square Circle is a kind of 
jeu d’esprit. It has nothing to do with 
visionary mathematics; it is an humble and 
playful attempt at a pun. Rightly interpreted, 
it signifies the social group, or gathering, 
that abides, for purposes of intercourse or 
conversation, in “Our Square”—the word 
“ Square ” being used, in this instance, in a 
sense that is less geometrical than archi¬ 
tectural. Thus much being explained, the 
book is an easy thing to understand. It is 
supposed to be written by a certain young 
doctor—the new practitioner of the spot; who 
goes his rounds, and, as he goes them, de¬ 
scribes the patients he meets, reports their 
conversation, and tells anew the long, long 
stories that he hears from them. It will 
be perceived that there is a certain affinity 
between the book and the ordinary Christmas 
Annual. Of an overgrown specimen of that 
literary genus—the gigantic gooseberry of 
the order— Our Square Circle, indeed, is 
strikingly suggestive. It is pleasant reading, 
though it contains some pages that, written 
or not, ought certainly never to have been 
published. Its several stories are not of 
much account: they are amiable in tone, and 
not difficult to peruse ; but they are obviously 
moral, they are too evidently designed for 
family reading, and they do not often astonish. 
But Our Square Circle is, for all that, a 
meritorious little work. Its characters and 
landscapes are not only cleverly noted and 
conveyed, but have a flavour of actuality about 
them that gives them an interest apart; 
mpch of its talk has a beadiness, a certain 
sparkle in it, as of soda-water ever so slightly 
complexioned with something potent; and the 
discussions it contains of men and things 
are intelligently fancied and neatly written. 
With the understanding, therefore, that Our 
Square Circle is thoroughly conventional, it 
may be attempted with confidence and accom¬ 
plished without much effort. 

The author of A Man's a Man for o’ That 
confesses that he wrote it in reply to a chal¬ 
lenge from one whose book he had criticised 
with the stem severity of the young man 
given to theoretical aesthetics. He had no 
idea, it appears, that novel-writing is the 
difficult art it is, and when he had finished 
his work he was amazed to find how far it 
was from being so good as he had meant it 
to be. At first he was in a mind to re-write 
it, but illness supervened, his imaginings 


grew tame, and he is obliged to present it to 
the public in its original imperfectness. His 
story is the story of an intellectual young 
American, who would like to be a Prussian 
and a soldier, but who is obliged to be 
a country lawyer. In his native village, 
or somewhere thereabouts, he settles down 
with the noble, sorrowful, uncomplaining 
resoluteness of the intellectual young man 
crossed in life but picked to be the hero of a 
novel; and in a lettered ease, made beau¬ 
tiful with inexpensive waifs and strays 
of the plastic arts of his native land, he 
studies Jomini, and does his best to make 
himself a good and decent Prussian. On a 
journey to Europe he meets the heroine, an 
intellectual young American also, with a well- 
nigh strictly classical nose, a face that “ is 
almost too statuesque in quiet,” a figure 
whose “ contours ” are “ superb,” and a con¬ 
siderable amount of landed property. To¬ 
gether do these favoured creatures walk and 
talk ; together they “ do ” museum and ruin 
and gallery ; till, after a little of the latter- 
day equivalent for Shakspere and the musical 
glasses, they discover that each, aesthetically, 
is all the other’s fancy painted, and that the 
best thing they can do is to fall in love. 
There are difficulties in the way of mutual 
fondness, it is true—such difficulties as flights, 
renunciations, fires, loss of property, and all 
that kind of thing. But after Agnes has 
seen Edel at Paestum “ lying in the grass, 
his great head bared as if he had been in 
waiting reverence before an inspiration,” 
you feel that the matter can have but one 
end. That end it has. The aesthetic 
solos are blended in an aesthetio duet; and, 
in a rapture of German quotations and 
high-class talk about art, the young 
people return to the United States, and 
prepare to live happily ever afterwards. 
They are not admitted into society, how¬ 
ever, and native art soon palls upon them. 
At this juncture, the Franco-German War 
breaks out, and Agnes becomes a person of 
property once more. At last Edel is able to 
realise his dreams: to be a Prussian, to take 
service under theRedPrince (havingpreviously 
confounded all sorts of generals and field- 
marshals with his knowledge of Jomini), to 
ride out as an Uhlan. He “ breasts the French 
bullets ” (as he puts it) rather vaguely, but 
with great distinction to himself, and with 
impassioned language on the part of his 
author j and when we take leave of him he is 
living in a lovely home at Lucerne, with 
“ Pilatus, the giant tower,” in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the landscape and atmo¬ 
spherical effects of the district in full 
working order. He is there yet, waiting 
till, at his country’s call, he puts on the cocked 
hat of a real American general, and hies him 
away to finish the Indian War, about which 
he has ideas. As he sometimes says, “ signi¬ 
ficantly,” that “ she [the United States] will 
have a place ” for him, it seems not impos¬ 
sible but he is thinking of running the 
aesthetio ticket at the next presidential 
election. I am afraid that he will be a dull 
chief magistrate ; I am sure he will be a 
harmless one. It must be owned, too, that 
a President who can talk about Bernini, and 
“ breasting bullets,” and Goethe, and Cham- 
pollion, and Jomini and Co. will have at least 


the charm of novelty. And if ,in the White 
House the gifted Edel should ever take to 
standing about with “ his great head bared ” 
as if “in waiting reverence before an inspira¬ 
tion,” his countrymen, who at first will naturally 
marvel at the spectacle, will soon grow used 
to it and proud of it; and in the end they will 
wonder how it was their Edel seemed so poor 
to them when he was only a kind of heaven- 
born Uhlan and the hero of a “ Knicker¬ 
bocker Novel.” W. E. Henley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Mr Mackenzie has given us in The Nine¬ 
teenth Century: a History (Nelson and Sons), a 
work whieh contains in a small space an 
enormous mass of information. Though he 
has something to say on the oourse of political 
progress, he is mainly concerned with the 
sooial and political changes which have passed 
over the nations of Europe, which he takes 
one by one, though he reserves, as might bo 
expected, a larger space for our own country. 
Out of the details of these changes he has 
woven a narrative, full of life and interest, 
which will make his book an attractive one to 
those who like to review the progress of the 
age in which they and their fathers have lived, 
without the necessity of consulting lengthy and 
ponderous volumes. In his enthusiasm for 
progress, indeed, he is sometimes unjust to 
those who defended abuses which others were 
more wisely dragging to light. No one, for 
instance, who understands the character of the 
D uke of Wellington will be quite satisfied to hear 
that, on the threat that the Reform Bill should 
be forced through the upper House by a creation 
of Whig lords, ne, “ and a hundred other peers, 
majestically sullen, quitted the House, and 
oeased from troubling ” (p. 109). It would 
have been better to acknowledge the Duke’s 
reotitude of purpose in clinging to a view of 
the Constitution which had served its purpose 
in days gone by. If, too, there be any 
ground for the suggestion that Thislewood’s 
conspiracy (p. 78) was one which he and 
hie comrades were merely “ supposed to 
have formed,” we ought to have had a note to 
suggest the evidence for a view which has 
certainly not been taken by ordinary historians. 
There are some small mistakes, which will, no 
doubt, be corrected in a future edition. At 
p. 15, for instance, it is apparently left to be 
inferred that Lafayette never reached America 
at all, and at p. 408 we are told that Plevna 
is a Roumanian town. 

Morocco: its People and Places. By 
Edmondo de’ Amicis. Translated by C. Roliin- 
Tilton. (Cassell.) Signor de’ Amicis, the 
author, and Signor Bisco, the artist, had a rare 
chance when they were selected to accompany 
the Italian embassy which a few years ago 
proceeded from Tangiers to Fez on a visit to the 
Emperor; and they availed themselves of it to the 
full. Very few Europeans have taken this jour¬ 
ney before, and a country in which children who 
can scaroely walk are taught to salute Nazarenes 
witha “ God roast your grandfather I ”is soarcely 
inviting to the ordinary Christian; indeed, 
unless they had the genius of a Burton, not many 
would survive to reach Alkazar, let alone Fez. 
But, fortunately for them and for us, the pro¬ 
tection of the Sultan not only enabled these 
gentlemen to go and return in safety, but 
allowed them to perform the somewhat arduous 
journey under conditions which allowed them 
to record their experiences in a thorough and 
beautiful manner. The record of Signor de’ 
Amicis is written with singular skill, and he has 
been fortunate in his translator. With vivid 
power he describes eaoh incident and each person 
_ that he meets. It needs little imagination. 
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especially with the help of Signor Bisoo’s spirited 
and characteristic sketches, to realise each scene 
in the strange journey through the wild and 
beautiful country. The preliminary waiting at 
Tangiers is itself so full of novel interest, with 
its powerftil descriptions of the Procession of 
the Aissawa and the Feast of Mahomet, that it 
is almost with regret that we learn that the 
escort has arrived and the journey is about to 
begin. Much the same feeling follows the 
reader throughout the book, and the regret 
becomes real when the journey and the book end 
together. Signor de’ Amicis is not only a keen 
and patient observer, but an artist in words, 
who ean desoube a landscape or a character in 
a few well-chosen sentences whioh leave a 
distinct impression on the reader’s mind; and in 
this crowded panorama the figures of the 
different governors through whose districts they 
passed, the idiot saints at the tombs, the different 
members of the caravan from the ambassador 
and mulatto general of the escort down to their 
servants, not to mention fifty more, are all 
clearly defined pictures. Although mainly a 
narrative, the book is filled with observations 
and reflections of much interest on the manners 
and customs, the history and the character, of 
this strange people, whose whole system of 
religion and politics presents a rigid and insur¬ 
mountable barrier against all progress and 
reform. It might help to save them from that 
seemingly inevitable deoay which awaits all 
nations that have ceased to learn if they could 
only read Signor de’ Amicis’ pages and see 
Signor Bisco’s pictures, and it increases our pity 
for this manly, picturesque, and dignified people 
to know that even this means of enlightenment 
is not for them. If, however, they will not 
learn from us, we can still learn something from 
them, and, as the ordinary Englishman, unless 
he has studied the books of Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Dr. Beared, knows little 
of Morocco except its leather, this book 
ought to be welcomed. Although we have only 
mentioned Signor Bisoo, another artist, Signor 
Um, accompanied this expedition, and there is 
one picture, ‘' People of Alkazar,” which deserves 
special mention for a beautifully drawn group of 
a woman and two children. The signature to 
this is illegible, but it does not look like Bisoo or 
TJzzi. 

Oxford: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
By Andrew Lang, M. A. (Seeley.) Few writers 
are so well qualified as Mr. Lang to deal with 
Oxford and the impressions which Oxford seldom 
fails to leave on those subjected to her subtle 
and potent influence. Mr. Lang is a true son of 
Oxford; and with the many-sided culture for 
which he is in large measure indebted to her 
he combines gifts which are all his own—a 
delicate irony Beldom passing into bitterness; a 
keen susceptibility to thoughts and sentiments 
which are “ in the air; ” and a mastery of ex¬ 
pression derived from nature and perfected by 
use. It is fortunate for English literature that 
Mr. Lang is not subjeot, at all events, to one 
infirmity which, as he reminds us, the intellec¬ 
tual atmosphere of Oxford too often breeds—the 
morbid dread of writing a book. Mr. Lang's 
sketches of Oxford, each conveying a swift and 
general impression of the university as a living 
whole at a distinct historical epoch, and calling 
in the aid of black-and-white to confirm and 
vivify that impression, are to be enjoyed rather 
than oriticised. He who reads them will feel 
more inclined to “ cap ” than to carp. They not 
only contain many good stories, but they are 
suggestive of others; and this is the more im¬ 
portant in view of the recent declaration of an 
authority on the Oxford of to-day in these 
columns that the manufacture of good stories 
has passed into the limbo of forgotten arts. 
One remembers, for instance, that the Vice- 
Chancellor who was a lover of old ale and 
who was consulted by the head of Balliol on 


the subject of “that hellish liquor” was Dr. 
Balph Bathurst, President of Trinity. From 
Warton’s amusing Life of Bathurst we learn 
how, when Balliol was in a state of desolation 
after the Civil Wars, the President of Trinity 
“ one afternoon was found in his garden, which 
then ran almost contiguous to the east side of 
Balliol College, throwing stones at the windows 
with much satisfaction, as if happy to contribute 
his share in completing the appearance of its 
ruin.” We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Lang has taken Prideaux a little too seriously, 
forgetting for the moment the maxim which he 
himself lays down in his graceful little Preface, 
that “if there be any who.think and speak 
ungently of their Alma Mater, it is because they 
have outstayed their natural ‘ welcome while,’ 
or because they have resisted her genial influ¬ 
ence in youth.” Of the etchings we have 
already spoken as the successive chapters 
appeared month by month in the Portfolio. 
That of Magdalen Tower is a welcome acquisi¬ 
tion ; but we cannot accept the general view of 
Oxford as an adequate interpretation of the 
“sweet city, with her dreaming spires.” We 
have noticed a few, and only a few, misprints; 
for instance, a Latin quotation at p. 12 is sus- 
oeptible of improvement; there is a word 
omitted in the first extract from Prideaux on 
p. 29 ; and we do not think that Clough’s Piper 
would have coupled Nuneham and Qodstone, as 
he is made to do at p. 56. Altogether, Mr. 
Lang’s Oxford is as charming as a Christmas 
book or any other book need be. 

Strahan’s Grand Annual for the Young. 
(Strahan.) This is an excellent miscellany of 
stories old and new, the old ones being retold 
with very good effect, and many of the new 
ones being of a high order of merit. Most of 
the writers, indeed, have names that ensure 
the worth of their work. Thus we have verses 
by George Macdonald, Gerald Massey, G. 
Bennett, and J. D. Burns; a series of papers 
on “ The Starry Heavens ” by B. A. Prootor ; 
an Eastern story entitled “The Serpent 
Charmer ” by Louis Bousselet; a fairy tale 
called “Yellow Cap” by Julian Hawthorne; 
and the adventures of a handy and willing boy 
named “ Grig ” related by Mrs. O’Beilly. 
Beside these continued stories intended for 
older children, there are some capital pages 
“ for the very young and very old " printed in 
larger type and containing amusing fables from 
the Bussian of Krilof. Spenser has also been 
enlisted among the number of contributors, and 
we have the stories of Amoret and Sir Scuda¬ 
more, St. George and Una, and Sir Guyon and 
the Bower of Aorasia told in suitable prose by 
M. E. Christie. Altogether this volume pro¬ 
vides a vast amount of pleasant reading for the 
long winter evenings that are still before us, 
and it is likely to be a great favourite with all 
young readers. 

Day of Rest. Family Year-Book of Sunday 
Beading. (Strahan.) This is a similar volume 
to Strahan’s Annual for the Young, only the 
reading in it is of a more sedate and solid 
character. Instead of fairy tales and exciting 
stories, we have examples of Christian en¬ 
deavour, cottage readings, legends of saints, 
hymns, religious verses and aspirations, as well 
as several continuous stories of serious tone 
and purpose. Among the contributors are the 
Very Eev. Dean Vaughan, the Bev. Prof. 
Blaikie, Mrs. O’Beilly, Ellice Hopkins, J. E. 
Henderson, Fraser Tytler, and others equally 
well known. The two longest stories are 
“Be-be, the Nailmaker’s Daughter,” by the 
author of “ Gideon’s Bock,” and “ The Wards of 
Plotinus,” a story of Christianity in Pagan 
Rome, by Mrs. John Hunt. It is strange to 
see the name of Douglas Jerrold in a book of 
this olass, but we find a pathetic little incident 
related by him under the title of “ God Bless 


You.” It was written for a periodical oalled 
the English Journal in 1841, but, owing to the 
stoppage of that paper, never appeared, and is 
now printed for the first time by his son 
Blanchard Jerrold. 

Alice; and other Fairy Flays for Children. 
By Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker. With plates by 
Mary Sibree. (W. Swan Sonnensonein and 
Allen.) This little volume belongs to a class 
which threatens to become only too widely 
popular. There is a growing impression among 
the purveyors for youthful entertainment that 
plays for children cannot be too silly and flimsy 
in plot, too frivolous in language, or too dog- 
grel in verse. We confess to looking upon this 
conviction as a very heretical one, and we can¬ 
not commend the little plays in whioh Mrs. 
Freiligrath-Kroeker contrives to be neither 
better nor worse than her predecessors. Alice 
is a dramatisation of Lewis Carroll’s exquisite 
story, the language of which it avowedly adopts 
wholesale, and the plot of whioh—if such a 
drama can be said to have a plot—it confuses. 
At the same time we are ready to admit that the 
authoress often displays a graoe of manner 
that might be very attractive if wedded to a 
healthier form of art.' 

The new volume of The Countries of the World 
lassell) is full of interest for those who wish to 
gain solid information about the regions treated 
of, as well as for one who only turns over the 
leaves to while away a few leisure minutes. Dr. 
Bobert Brown here oonductsus through Ooeania, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, and the 
Malay Archipelago, and finally gives us a chapter 
on Japan. The latest authorities have been 
utilised, and the numerous references in the 
foot-notes will enable the reader to extend his 
knowledge of any of the places described if he 
have occasion to do so. 

ME83KS. Eoutledoe send us a batoh of 
children’s books which, in the eyes of youthful 
and elderly critics alike, will sustain the reputa¬ 
tion of the firm for excellent stories and 
abundance of cleverly drawn and harmoniously 
coloured illustrations. Taking them, as far as 
may be, in chronological sequence, we have first 
two more of Aunt Manors Toy Books: The 
History of an Apple Pie and The House that Jack 
Built. Happy the child who learns its letters 
from the first. Its interest ought not to flag 
throughout the alphabet of all the mischances 
that can happen to an apple pie, sustained as it 
will be by the brightly coloured pictures of 
boys and girls dressed in most approved child¬ 
like fashions. Had this fallen in the way of 
Tubal Holofemes he oould scarcely have spent 
five years and a-quaiter in teaching Gargantua 
to say his A B 0 backwards. The heroes of 
that old favourite The House that Jack Built are 
very graoefully depicted. “ The priest all 
shaven and shorn ” is so oorreotly robed that 
he would pass Lord Penzance’s sorutiny, while 
“ the man all tattered and torn ” is picturesque 
enough to oaptivate auy “ maiden all forlorn,” 
here represented as a dairy maid of the simple 
kind, never, alas! seen now in real life. From 
these glories of colour which prove so attractive 
to babes, the ascent is easy to the soft tints and 
dainty pictures of the Singing Quadrille, in 
whioh good old airs, suob as “The Queen of 
Hearts” and “Jack and Gill,” are woven into 
the different figures, musio and words alike 
being set off bv the drawings of Mrs. Staples 
(M. E. E.) and Oorbould. The latter’s rendering 
of “Little Bo Peep” finding her sheep’s tails 
hung on a tree to dry, and her endeavours, “ os a 
shepherdess should,” to fasten them on again, 
is very clever. Pity its grace should be marred 
by the inanity of the picture next it, “The 
Thieves,” which is not superior to the cuts in a 
penny comic paper. 

Does a godfather wish to make only one ohild 
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or a whole nurseryful happy with toy books— 
the same firm provides him with his want i n 
the Day Dawn Library Box. It contains ten 
little volumes of woodcuts, some good, but the 
majority indifferent. Most, if not all of them, 
like Pythagoras, have lived in previous states 
of existence. Still, the brightly coloured out¬ 
sides of the little books will always call forth 
such delighted smiles and large eyes as those 
of the babe which so aptly adorns the box’s lid. 
The annual volume of Little Wide-Awake is os 
varied in its contents and as sensible as ever. 
Mrs. Molosworth and Mr. E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen contribute stories; while pictures, 
verses, music, and puzzle-pages will charm its 
youthful readers as heretofore. It has been 
much enlarged in size, we notice, while its 
gracefully designed cover and Miss Greenaway’s 
skilful drawing of “ Miss Patty ” reproduced on 
it in colours give it a sufficiently tasteful 
exterior. For the double purpose of amusing 
children and keeping them quiet at the same 
time, the Little Wide-Awake Painting Book may 
be safely recommended to parents. After its 
outlined pictures have been duly painted like 
the patterns, the book might be seat to some 
hospital for children, and thus afford a further 
lesson of remembering poorer neighbours. Of 
Every Boy's Annual and Every Oirl's Annual, 
blazing in glories of crimson, blue, and gold, 
we much prefer the former. It is crowded with 
adventure in the Far West and the Arctic 
regions; to say nothing of sea-fights, wrecks, 
&c., in Mr. Jephson’s story of “With the 
Colours,” all of them, if illustrated in a some¬ 
what sensational manner, calculated to form an 
honest, manly character. The papers on stage 
conjuring too are excellent, and we tremble in 
anticipation of the dark seances after the fashion 
of the Egyptian Hall, whioh their perusal 
will certainly produce with our boys during the 
holidays. Mr. Kingston must boast a varied 
experience with Coomancbes and Objibbe- 
ways, as his stories are thrilling enough to 
give old readers nightmare and oause all 
right-mindod school-boys to save up their pocket 
money in order to equip themselves with bowie 
knife and rifle preparatory to a hasty start for 
the prairies. Every Oirl’s Annual is namby- 
pamby, and much wants a backbone. The 

S apers on the antiquities and folk-lore of the 
ifferent months are good, but the “English 
Names of Wild Flowers and Plants” and “A 
Few Words on Architecture ” are sketchy in the 
extreme, and, sensible though her papers are, we 
should not altogether recommend, with “ Aunt 
Winifred,” an English maiden “ above fifteen ” 
years of age to read Adam Bede and Silas Mar- 
ner, even as “ helping to that pleasant and intel¬ 
ligent interestinnature which will give happiness 
and purpose to those lonely and secluded years 
which fall somewhere in most women’s lives.” 
Of the poetry, the less said the better. The 
Hon. Boden Noel’s lyrics might almost have 
been written by the Laura Matilda of “ Rejected 
Addresses.” The oalibre of “ Odds and Ends ” 
may be judged from the following marvellous 
paragraph (p. 288), though why such informa¬ 
tion should be deemed suitable for girls we 
cannot imagine:—“ The Kev. Samuel Croxall, 
D.D., the translator of Aesop’s Fables, is said to 
have died at the age of ninety-three of a fever 
occasioned by the pain he underwent in cutting 
a new set of teeth.” 

From Messrs. Tinsley and Co. come the next 
two in our list. Stories for Mamma's Darlings, 
by Amanda M. Blankenstoin, are not particu¬ 
larly exciting. But they have no love-making 
in them, are full of such endearments as “ my 
own precious one,” and “ my darling, darling 
mamma,” and each one ends with a good moral. 
They will be useful in the nursery on Sunday 
afternoons. The authoress, in one or two of 
them, betrays strong German proclivities, and 
her little audience will certainly learn loyalty, 


if nothing else, from such sentiments as “ our 
Emperor deserves the love of each member of 
the German empire, and each heart ought to 
throb for ioy wherever the German language is 
spoken,” because “ he only thought of saving 
Germany—the Fatherland his noble mother 
had loved so dearly, and whioh he himself prizes 
so highly.” In spite of its roughly cut wood 
engravings, Frank Blake, the Trapper, by Mrs. 
Hardy, is a book after an active boy’s own 
heart. It pursues the usual round of such 
narratives. The hero goes to the New World 
and falls in with tornadoes, wrecks, buffalo and 
beaver, prairie fires and redskins, enough for the 
most omnivorous appetite. The notion never 
flags, and it ends as a Christmas boek ought to do, 
with the marriage of Frank to the proper 
heroine and their living happily ever after in a 
farm of the Western wilderness. This is just 
the book for a boy to choose before he extends 
himself full length on the hearthrug to spend a 
rainy morning in blissful content. Happy 
children for whom gift books of so manly a tone 
are provided! Happy parents whose home- 
peace will be intensified by their thrilling 
interest! 

Tales from Ariosto, re-told for Children. By 
A Lady. (C. Kogan Paul and Co.) The idea of 
telling Ariosto’s ta(ps to children is an oxcellent 
one, as we can testify from actual experiment. 
We have found that stories of mediaeval chivalry 
and adventure interest children even more than 
do the classical tales which are now so much in 
fashion. Bomanticism comes before classicism 
in the development of the human mind, and 
the cycles of Charlemagne and Arthur and 
Dietrich of Bern are more in accordance with 
the imaginative powers of children than are the 
tales of Achilles and Odysseus. We hope that 
this book may indicate a reaction to romanticism 
for children’s amusement. Ariosto’s stories, 
however, are a little complicated, and the writer 
of this volume has had to unravel and put 
separately the tales of Angelica, Ginevra, and 
Bradamante. She has done her task extremely 
well, and has preserved much of the spirit of her 
original. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
book will become a very favourite one with 
children. 

A Neeklaee of Stories. By MoncureD. Conway. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is a collection of 
thoughtful and suggestive stories, with under¬ 
lying meanings of a kind one might expect 
from a teacher like Mr. Moncure Conway. 
Several of them seem designed as protests 
against the monstrous overgrowth of supersti¬ 
tion that prevents the light of religion from 
penetrating to men’s hearts, and one of them in 
particular, called “ The Unfinished Island,” is 
an allegory- in which the Diviners who dwell in 
the Temple of the Beautiful One play a hateful 
part. Others, suoh as “The Naturalist, the 
Child, and the Humming Bird,” “The Bucket 
and the Acorn,” “Bernard and Bobin Bed- 
breast,” “The Bulb and the Mole Cricket,” 
convey simpler lessons that could be understood 
even by children. But although the book 
would seem to be designed for young readers, it 
is doubtful whether any but the most thought¬ 
ful among them would be likely to appreciate 
or understand it. We would commend it 
instead to the attention of parents who 
are experiencing difficulties regarding the 
religious training of their children, not 
desiring any longer to lead them in the old 
paths, but yet uncertain as to new. The story 
of “The Child and the Image” sums up in a 
few words the teaching of much modern philo¬ 
sophy. Tho child is frightenod by a grotesque 
mediaeval demon carved over a church door, 
and asks, “ Where does that bad one live ? ” 
“He doesn't live at all,” explains the father; 
“ there isn’t any bad deity. They thought so, 
but they were mistaken, just as you were mis¬ 


taken in thinking that stone oould hurt you.” 
“ But why did they not take it down when they 
found they were mistaken P ” again queries the 
ohild, and is told how it was kept to make 
people believe how ugly it was to be wicked and 
cruel, but that it did frighten good people as 
well as bad “ until they rose above it.” Of such 
sort are the lessons taught in these poetical little 
stories—lessons that will be deemed wise or 
harmful by those who read them according to 
the training they have received or the opinions 
they have adopted. 

Muriel Bertram. By Agnes Gibeme. (Seeley.) 
Muriel Bertram is a meek, obedient daughter, 
the great trial of whose life is that she is not 
loved by her own mother. The only reason for 
this peculiar state of things is the young lady’s 
unfortunate complexion. It appears that her 
father had been rash enough to marry her 
mother, a lady of “blue blood” and “sixteen 
quarterings,” without mentioning the awful 
fact that he was the grandson of a half-caste. 
This, although the poor fellow sought to wipe 
out the disgrace by dying as soon as possible, 
was a calamity not to be overcome, and the 
victim is constantly reminded of it by the rich 
dark skin of her eldest daughter. The youngest 
child, happily, is fair as a lily, and is conse¬ 
quently idolised; but she dies, and Muriel, 
nursing her mother through a long illness, 
gradually conquers her antipathy, and is at 
length permitted to marry the man she lovea 

In Prison and Out. By Hesba Stretton. 
(Isbister and Co.) A heart-rending story of 
poverty-stricken London life, too sad not to be 
true. It shows the harm that may be done by 
sending boys to prison for small offenoes, and is 
written with Hesba Stretton’s usual pathos and 
power of expressing the wants and feelings of 
the poor. 

“Hand and Heart" Christmas Box. (Hand 
and Heart publishing office.) This little volume 
contains eight short stories of mild religious 
tendency, all having reference to Christmas. 

Daddy Swallow, and other Little Stories. 
(Seeley.) These pretty “Little Stories” are 
just of the kind that children take most delight 
in, being full of the talk of birds, animals, 
insects, and flowers in that wonderful world of 
make-believe wherein all imaginative children 
love to wander. The coloured illustrations also 
are very pretty and fanciful. 

Mustard and Cress: their Surprising Adventures, 
and the Downfall of Burdock. (Seeley.) This 
is a charming little book of the same kind as 
Daddy Swallow, only the story in it is continuous, 
and relates the surprising adventures of two funny 
little elves named Mustard and Cress, and their 
final triumph over their enemy, the misohievous 
Burdock. The coloured illustrations, by C. O. 
Murray, are delightful, and will be likely to 
fascinate the youthful taste. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Alfred Goodwin having expressed a 
wish to exchange the Professorship of Latin 
for that of Greek, the Council of University 
College have appointed him Professor of Greek 
as from the end of the present session. 

The January number of the London Quarterly 
Beview will contain an article by Mr. W. H. S. 
Aubrey on “ OurConviot System,” with special 
reference to the recent Beport of the Royal 
Commission. 

The first portion of the Laing Library has 
been dispersed by auction, realising nearly 
£14,000, a sum probably five times the original 
cost of the books to Mr. Laing. Mr. Quaritch 
(who was the ohief purchaser at the sale) is about 
to publish a list of the rarities aoquired by him. 
One of these is an imperfeot copy of the Caxton 
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Chronicle , printed by Gerard Leuw at Antwerp 
in 1493, of which the only perfect copy known 
is that in the possession of Lord Spencer, and 
the only other example is the imperfect one 
(with two leaves in facsimile) in the Grenville 
Library. The book was described in the auction 
catalogue as a copy of the edition printed in 
London by William of Machlinia. 

The Russki Kuryer states that the executors 
of the late Prof. S. M. Solovief have made 
arrangements for the publication of a posthu¬ 
mous volume—the twenty-ninth—of his History 
of Russia from the Most Ancient Times. This 
volume commences with the events of the year 
1773, and continues the history of the reign of 
the Empress Catharine II. The MS. was com¬ 
pleted in the author's own handwriting. 

A NEW monthly periodical, entitled the 
Phrenological Magazine, is to appear early in 
January. Mr. L. N. Fowler, 107 Fleet Street, 
E.O., is the publisher. 

Some relics of Burns, consisting of his 
masonic apron and mallet, and the minute- 
book (bearing his signature) of the Lodge St. 
Andrews, Dumfries, of which the poet was an 
affiliated member, were sold in Edinburgh last 
week for £21. 

The January number of Kensington will 
begin “The Chronicle of the Theatre in Scot¬ 
land,” by J. Keith Angus, which will trace the 
rise and progress of the drama in Scotland, and 
deal with the records of the opposition waged 
by the Kirk against the introduction of stage- 
plays. 

It is expected that M. Ldon Say will be a 
candidate for the membership of the Aeademy 
of Moral and Political Sciences vacant by the 
death of M. Michel Chevalier. 

Bill. Wm. J. Bolfe works fast at his hand¬ 
some sohool and college edition of Shakspere’s 
plays. Winter's Tale has just readied us. The 
critical comments on the play are from Ulrici, 
Garvin us, Mrs. Jameson, Dowden, andFumivall, 
while extracts from Coleridge and the Cowden 
Clarkes are in the notes. The notes are as full 
and useful as Mr. Bolfe’s always are, and here 
naturally make large use of the latest authority 
on Shakspere’s Plant-Lore, Mr. Ellacombe’s 
excellent treatise. But there is one omission, 
the explanation of land-damn, which a reference 
to the New Shakspere Society’s Transac¬ 
tions for 1874, p. 511, would supply; and 
surely an anathema of the most terrific kind 
should have been added to the record on p. 192, 
of Coleridge having dared to suggest that 
“golden” should have been prefixed to 

“daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty.”—IV. iv. 118. 
Might we not also have been spared that part 
of Dr. Abbott’s note on p. 160 which says that 
goads and thorns may be dissyllables in the 
fine, I. ii. 317 (or 329) ?— 

"Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps.” 
"With the necessary pauses, the line is perfect in 
rhythm. Who wants “go-ads,” "tnor-uns,” 
to spoil it ? “ Thoms,” “ tails,” are each one 
foot or measure. 

The invitation of the Schemes Committee of 
the Spelling Beform Association has already been 
responded to by more than twenty inventors of 
schemes, among whom are the chief represen¬ 
tatives of the English school of phonetios. Other 
systems, especially from America, are still 
awaited. A preliminary classification will, it is 
hoped, be drawn up by the middle of January 
next. The executive committee, at its meeting 
on the 16th, again discussed the question of 
organising local centres in the provinces, and 
determined to hold monthly meetings of the 
association for investigating subjects connected 
with spelling reform. 


The new edition—the 117th—of the Almanach 
de Gotha is more oomplete than ever, and the 
very latest information is embodied in it. At 
the head of the Necrology stands, by reason of 
the death of its head, the House of Bonaparte. 
Among the portraits are those of the Prince 
of Bulgaria and the President of the French 
Bepubhc. 

The Bev. J. Long, known for his sympathetic 
labours among the peasantry of Bengal, an¬ 
nounces in the Journal of the National Indian 
Association that he is engaged upon a book 
treating of the collection and translation of 
Eastern proverbial lore, in connexion, ap¬ 
parently, with the English Folk-Lore Society. 
The same journal oontains an interesting 
notioe of ‘ ‘ Recent Literature of Western India,” 
by N. J. Batnagar, which draws attention to 
the existence of popular poets in Gujerat, and 
inclines to the conclusion that the vernacular dia¬ 
lects, and not English, will beoome the literary 
language of the Bombay Presidency. In cop¬ 
sidering the question of education in India we 
are too apt to look only at administrative re¬ 
turns, and to attach undue importance to the 
acquisition of English for official use. But 
nearly every district of India has ancient 
literary traditions of its own, to which we are 
glad to learn that natives educated at our 
colleges are now beginning to return. 

A new novel by Berthold Auerbach, entitled 
Brigitta, will be commenced in the feuilleton of 
the Berlin National Zeitung at the end of this 
month. 

We understand that the first edition of Mr. 
Fred Barnard’s original designs entitled Charac¬ 
ter Sketches from Dickens, issued by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., and reviewed in 
the Academy of last week, was exhausted 
within a few days of publication. A second 
edition was at onoe put to press, but, on aocount 
of the care necessary in the production of the 
work, further copies will not be ready before 
the end of next week. 

Clemente Lupi has edited (Pisa: Mariotti) 
the Decreti della Colonia pisana of the years 2 
and 4 of the Christian era, which are preserved 
in two marble tablets in the oemetery of Pisa. 
He has added palaeographical and historical 
illustrations and a lithographic facsimile. 

S. J. Gkosmann has translated Schiller’ 8 
Jungfrau von Orleans into Roumanian. 

The Belgian Minister of the Interior will be 
,the honorary president of the literary congress 
to be held on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of national independence. The 
congress will be divided into three sections, 
dealing respectively with (1) the rights of 
authors; (2) the r6le of literature in intellectual 
emancipation; (3) the condition of authors. It 
is essentially national, but invitations will 
be sent to distinguished foreign writers. 

We learn from the Revue Critique that M. 
Maurice Vemes will publish shortly, with M. 
Fisohbaoher, a volume of Mllanges de Critique 
Religieuse, and, with M. Leroux, a translation 

of Tiele’s Manual of the History of Religions. - 

M. B. de Bonnieres has republished (Oharavay) 
Saint-Evremont’s comedy Lee Acadtmiciens, 
which was at first entitled La Comtdie dee 
Acadhmistes pour la Reformation de la Longue 
frangaise. M. Ch. Nisard relates, from unpub¬ 
lished documents, the story of the disgrace and 
death of the Frenchman, Guillaume du Tillot, 
who governed Parma “ with a brilliancy that 
oauses us to forgive his despotism, which was 
indeed highly neoessary and always very benefi¬ 
cent.” M. Charpentier ispublishing a complete 

edition of Lanfrey’s works.- M. Bosseeuw 

Saint-Hilaire, by the publication of the four¬ 
teenth volume of his History of Spain (Fume), 
has completed the great work to which no less 


than forty-five years of his life have been 

devoted.-M. H. Stupuy has republished 

Sophie Germain’s work (originally issued in 
1833, and now very scarce), Considerations 
glnirales sur VEtat des Sciences et des Lettres, 
together with an interesting notioe of her life 
and writings, and a selection from her pens6es 
and correspondence. Sophie Germain was 
almost solely remembered, as a philosopher, by 
a note of Auguste Oomte in bis Course of 
Positive Philosophy (fifteenth lecture), and by a 
few lines of M. Bavaisson in his Rapport sur la 

Philosophic en France au dix-neuviime Silele. - 

M. Eughne Hallberg has written for Messrs. 
Lemerre a History of Foreign Literatures, in 
four volumes, two dealing with Northern, and 

two with Southern, literatures.-M. A de 

Laateyrie is to complete the Inscriptions de la 

France commenced by M. de Guilhermy.- 

M. Bladd is about to publish Proverbes et 
Devinettes frangaises recueillis en Armagnac et en 

Agenais. -Messrs. Champion have issued a 

Catalogue des Outrages mis A la Disposition des 
Lecteurs dans la Salle de Travail de la Biblio- 
thique nationals. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for December 
Herr Karl Hillebrand has a pleasant article, 
founded mostly on the recent works of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen and Mr. Lecky, on “ England 
in the Eighteenth Century.” He prefers the 
products of England in the eighteenth century 
to those of the nineteenth, and asserts that its 
political, literary, and religious development 
was sounder than that of the present day. 
‘.‘A century,” he says, “whioh in England 
twioe protected European independence against 
schemes of a universal monarchy, and at the 
same time completed its own constitution—a 
century which produced a series of master¬ 
pieces, from Gulliver to Halloween, such as no 
other people in the world possesses—a century 
whioh oarried out the most complete religious 
tolerance that has ever existed without falling 
under the numbing influence ofindifferentism,” 
deserves greater respect than it receives from 
“ the Radicals, Pagans, and High Church¬ 
men ” whom he considers to be the chief 
produots of England in the present century. 
Herr M. M. von Weber gives some personal 
recollections of great men, chiefly Samuel 
Clegg and Bichard Wagner, which are agree¬ 
able reading. Dr. Goltz considers, from a 
physiological point of view, the fallacy of 
crediting the heart with being the seat of the 
affections. 

Mb. William Stokes has sent us his Pocket 
Memoriter, the use of which, he assures us, 
“tends to cultivate and encourage orderly 
habits, promotes mental dearness and calmness, 
and saves temper, time, and trouble.” _ However 
that may be, it has at least the merit of sim¬ 
plicity, and the busy man who has reoourse to 
it will be able to enter in it a brief summary of 
his engagements for every month in the year, 
and to take them in at a glance. 

We have received La Sainte Bible, traduite 
par Louis Segond (Oxford: De l’lmpritnerie de 
l’Universitd); The Gardeners' Year Book and 
Almanac, 1880, bv Robert Hogg (. Journal of 
Horticulture offioe); British Dogs, by Hugh 
Dalziel, part v. (Bazaar offioe); Waifs and 
Strays, No. 2 (Oxford: Shrimpton); England's 
Policy in the East, by E. Cazalet (Stanford); 
RoycU Guide to the London Charities for 1879-80, 
by Herbert Fry (Bogue); Das Sehleswiger 
Stadtrecht, Ton Dr. P. Haase (Kiel: Lipsras); 
Lord Beaconsfield: a Biography, by T. P. 
O’Connor, MA., people’s edition (Stewart); 
Handbook to St. Pauls Cathedral (Murray); 
and The Art of Perfumery, by G. W. Septimus 
Piesse, Ph.D., fourth edition (Longmans). 
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ROTES OF TRAVEL. 

We learn from a circular of the central 
committee of the Swiss Alpenklub, whioh has 
just been sent to all the members, that the 
collections for the guide Brantsohen, who lost 
his life on the Matterhorn daring the past 
season, have reached the sum of 7,380 frs. 
The money has been expended in the purohase 
of a house in Zermatt for the family of the 
deceased. The circular further adds that every 
member of the club will receive a popular 
introductory essay upon “ the observation of 
earthquakes,” which has been drawn up by 
the Naturforachende Gesellschaft. The central 
committee also state that they are contemplating 
some financial assistance toward the projected 
erection of a meteorological station in the Alps. 

The Belgian Geographical Society have just 
published a lengthy report on the late Inter¬ 
national Congress of Commercial Geography 
at Brussels, which has been drawn up by M. 
J. du Fief, the secretary-general. 

News has been received from Cape Town that 
the party sent to make an attempt to open com¬ 
munications from the West Coast with the Boers 
who had trekked westwards from the Transvaal, 
and who were reported to be reduced to great 
straits,have beenobligedto return without effect¬ 
ing thoir object. They oontrived, however, to 
ascertain that the Boers had now settled in a 
comparatively healthy region south of the 
Biver Cunene, where game, as well as grass and 
water, is plentiful. One member of the ex¬ 
pedition has remained behind, having deter¬ 
mined to try to reach the Boers on horseback; 
but, as the greater part of the country he has 
to traverse is a sandy desert, not much advan¬ 
tage will be derived from success, for it would 
be next to impossible to forward supplies by 
the same route. Before the return of the ex¬ 
pedition to Cape Town, a survey was made of 
the whole coast from Cape Frio to Walfisch 
Bay, in the course of which an immense stone 
cross, a relic of the early Portuguese navigators, 
was found on the small promontory known as 
Cape Cross. 

In continuation of the note in last week’s 
Academy, the following summary of MM. 
Capello and Ivens’ official report to the Portu¬ 
guese Minister of Marine will be interesting. 
After leaving the Bihd plateau, they examined 
the Cubango, the Cunene, the Quango and its 
head-waters, and to some extent the course of 
the Cuiba; they also discovered the sources of 
the Chicapa and the Cassai. Next they de¬ 
scended the Quango as far as the bush of Inca, 
a wide tract of country south of the Congo, 
between 5° and 7° S. lat. They then returned 
towards the Angola province, in order to make 
much-needed surveys. In the north, to the 
east and west of the Quango, they discovered a 
number of streams, affluents of that river, the 
banks of which were inhabited by hostile and 
savage tribes. Among the chief results of their 
expedition are the important rectifications which 
they have made in the map of the provinoe of 
Angola, more especially in the interior, but even 
in this respect the explorers think that there is 
still much work left to be done by future 
travellers. 

Me. J. T. Thomson, the Surveyor-General at 
Wellington, has lately issued a comprehensive 
report on the surveys of New Zealand for 
1878-79, which is accompanied by an interesting 
index-map showing the state of the public 
surveys in the colony on the 30th of last June. 

A small expedition has recently set out to 
explore the country about the sources of the 
Flinders, Cape, and Clarke Rivers in Northern 
Queensland, with the expectation of discovering 
gold in that region. 

The Lyons Geographical Society have offered 
a prize of 600 frs. for a “ Carte Sdricicole de la 


Region Helldnique et de l’Empire Ottoman, aveo 
leurs anciennes Dependences.” This map is to 
comprise the different countries which stretch 
from the Adriatic to the Caspian Sea, to the 
south of the Save, Danube, Kouban, and Tereok, 
to the west of Kizil Ozen and of Ohatt-el-Arab, 
and to the north of Arabia. The production of 
the successful competitor jrill be used in the 
Atlas Siricicole, now in course of publication by 
the society. 

At the last meeting of the Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society, M. Severtsof gave an account 
of the recent exploration of the Pamir. The 
expedition started from Kuldja in the summer 
of 1877, crossed the Alai mountains, and pene¬ 
trated to the northern Pamir, returning to 
Kuldja in November. In July of last year they 
again crossed the Alai range and explored the 
valleys of Rang-kul, Kara-kul, &c. As the 
result of their work, considerable additions have 
been made to our knowledge of the geography 
and physical features of the Pamir region, and 
accurate maps thereof are Btatcd to have been 
drawn up. Some of the peaks in the Pamir 
were found to be of great height, the Mustagh 
attaining an elevation of 26,800 feet. M. 
Severtsof stated that the snow-line was found 
to be at 14,000 feet on the northern and at 
19,000 feet on the southern slopes of the 
mountains. 

A suggestion has just been made in China 
to send a small scientific expedition to make 
investigations regarding the Miao-tsze, who are 
said to exist in largo numbers in the south-west 
of the empire, and are believed to be the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Though 
the.antiquity of these tribes is undoubted from 
their being mentioned in the early Chinese 
classics, no serious attempt has ever been made 
in modern times to obtain accurate information 
respecting them, and all that we know of them 
is derived from casual observations made by a 
few travellers. 

M. de Ujfalvy has just published (Paris: 
Leroux) a brochure containing the anthropo¬ 
logical results of his recent scientific expedition 
to Central Asia. 


considerable favour. Her father was descended 
from a Cornish family long resident near Truro, 
and the scenes of many of her plots were laid in 
the countyof Cornwall. Onoe, and once only, 
did Lady Wood give her name to a work which 
did not deal with fiction. Under the title of 
Leaves from the Poet's Laurels (1869), she 
selected and arranged a volume of miscellaneous 
poetry, which was included in the series of 
“ Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” Her death 
occurred at Belhus, Essex, on the loth inst. 
Lady Wood has left a large family; her sons 
are eminent in war, her daughters in literature. 

We regret to announce the death of the famous 
Icelandic statesman and scholar, Jon Sigurdsson, 
whioh took place, after a long illness, at 
Copenhagen, on the 6th inst. He was born on 
June 17, 1811, at Rafneseyri, in the Isafjord 
Syssel of Iceland, of whioh his father was 
dean. As early as 1835 he began to work at 
ancient Icelandic literature in connexion with 
the Arne-Magnaean Commission. A few years 
later he edited the Regesta Diplomatica for the 
Danish Royal Society. In 1841 he travelled, 
at the expense of the Danish Government, 
through Sweden to examine and collate the 
Icelandic MSS. at Upsala and at Stockholm, 
in collaboration with Dr. Olafr Palsson. In 
1845 he entered publio life as a member of tho 
Althing, and continued to represent the Isafjord 
Syssel until his death. He took a very 
prominent part in the arrangements conse¬ 
quent upon the recent institution of an 
Icelandic autonomy. He was an ardent and 
energetic patriot, whether in literature or in 
politics, and his presence in both will be deeply 
missed. 

Hungary has lost a versatile, productive, 
and excellent author in the person of Stephen 
Toldy, who died on the 8th inst., and whose 
writings were favourably known beyond his 
native land. 

The death is announced of Mr. George 
Troup; of Mr. Richard Rowe, author of 
Episodes in an Obscure Life, Jack Afloat and 
Ashore, &c.; of Dr. Ferdinand Walter, Professor 
of Law at Bonn; and of the Comte de Oardaillac, 
Director of Civil Buildings under the Empire. 


OBITUARY. 

The death of Emma Caroline, Lady Wood, 
was announced on the 16th inst. She was 
the youngest daughter of Sampson Miohell, a 
lieutenant in the English Navy, who received 
the permission of his Sovereign to enter the 
naval service of the Queen of Portugal, and rose 
to the rank of an admiral in that service. One 
of her elder sisters, who also married a member 
of the Wood family, printed for private circula¬ 
tion in 1842 a volume of versos and translations, 
and prefixed to it a few interesting letters 
addressed by Admiral Michell to his wife. 
Miss Emma Caroline Michell was born in Por¬ 
tugal in January 1802. She married, in Feb¬ 
ruary 1820, Sir John Page Wood, a son of Sir 
Matthew Wood, the well-known friend of the 
unhappy Queen Caroline. Sir J. P. Wood suc¬ 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father, and held for many years the valuable 
livings of St. Peter's, in Cornhill, and Creasing, 
in Essex. Lady Wood was left a widow in 
February 1866. In the same year she pub¬ 
lished the first of her novels, entitled Rosewame, 
under the pseudonym of C. Sylvester, and from 
that time until her death there was hardly a 
year in which she did not appear before the 
world with a fresh production from her facile 
pen. . All her works contained powerful de¬ 
lineations of character, the creations of a vigor¬ 
ous mind; but she rarely aimed at attracting 
popular sympathy by endowing her heroes and 
heroines with the more pleasing qualities of our 
nature. In spite of this contempt for popular 
feeling, many of her novels were received with 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CROATS. 

Derby House, Bodes; Deo. 13, 1879. 

I will not venture to enter into the Sorboniau 
bog where the secret of the original language of 
tihe Orthodox Bitual lies buried, and where I 
have neither capacity nor wish to stray. I may 
perhaps, however, be allowed to say a few words 
on an ethnographic aspect of the question which 
is by no means uninteresting, and in studying 
which I have been forced to a conclusion at 
variance with orthodox writers, and notably 
with Schafarik, the value of whose most masterly 
and suggestive work has assuredly not been 
exaggerated by Mr. Morfill. The question to 
which I wish to draw the attention of your 
readers is the nationality of the early Croats. 

The popular notion is that the Croats or 
Khrobati derive their name from the Khrebit 
or mountain range in whioh they are supposed 
to have lived; that they were in fact the in¬ 
habitants of the Carpathians, the mountains, par 
excellence, of the Slavic raoe, and that thence 
they derived their name of Mountaineers or 
Highlanders. I have long doubted this ety¬ 
mology. It seems very improbable that a race 
should oall itself Mountaineers or Highlanders. 
A people may well be called Highlanders or 
Lowlanders by its neighbours, but it is unprece¬ 
dented in my experience that it should give 
itself such a name. Besides, the name Croat, 
or its many forms, indigenous and foreign, is 
not a regular compound at all from Khrebit, a 
mountain-chain, and especially in the indi¬ 
genous form of the name, which is Hr-’wati or 
Horwati, the Serbian Hr'-wat, the Hungarian 
Horvatok. Again, if a race had existed in 
Central Europe with the indigenous name of 
Khrobati in classical times, there can be small 
doubt that we should have some trace of it in 
the pages of Taoitus or Ptolemy or one of 
the other classical writers, but no such name 
in fact occurs. It may therefore be assumed 
as at least a probable postulate that the 
name Khrobati is not equivalent to an inhabit¬ 
ant of the Carpathians nor a derivative of 
Khrebit or mountain, and that when it first 
oocuib in the seventh oentuiy it was a newly 
introduced and newly applied name. 


Let us now turn to the famous notice of the 
Khrobati in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, which 
contains the account of their settlement within 
the borders of the empire. In the first plaoe it 
must be remarked that, as Constantine lived in 
the tenth century, very long, therefore, after 
the events he describes, his account must have 
been derived either from previous writers or 
from tradition. As no notice of the events 
he describes (at least in form and, in great part, 
in substance, as in his narrative) is to be found 
in Theophanes, Nioephorus, or the other more or 
less contemporary authorities for the history of 
the seventh century, it seems to me very dear 
that his account is based upon tradition— 
possibly upon some tradition preserved among 
the Croats themselves. If this be so, it would 
account for the story having certain details 
whioh are not reconcileable with the informa¬ 
tion we have from other sources. Let us now 
examine the matter somewhat more closely. 

Nicephoros tells ub that about the years 634- 
641 Oubrat, the ruler of the Hunnugunduri, who 
was the cousin of Organa (?), rebelled against 
the Khakan of the Avars, drove out the people 
whom he had received from him from bis 
country, and thenoe sent an embassy to Herac- 
lius, and made a peace with him which lasted as 
long as their joint lives. Heradius sent him 
presents and conferred on him the title of 
patrician (Stritter, ii. 501). This Cubrat, it has 
been generally supposed, and it seems to me 
with some justice, was the same who a few 
years later is mentioned by the Byzantine 
authors, and is called Chrobatus, the chief of 
Bulgaria, and the Cotraguri by Theophanes, and 
Curatiu, the “ prince of those people,” meaning 
the same thing, by Nicephorus. This struggle 
between the Avars and the Bulgars is men¬ 
tioned also by Fredegar, the Frank annalist. 
According to him, about the year 631-32 there 
arose a violent revolution in the kingdom of the 
Avars, the question in dispute being whether 
an Avar or a Bulgarian should succeed to the 
throne. There was in consequence a struggle, 
in which the Avars were victorious, and the 
Bulgars, to the number of 9,000, driven from 
Pannonia with their wives and children, took 
refuge with Dagobert, asking him to give them 
an asylum on Frankish territory. Dagobert 
ordered that they should be allowed to pass the 
winter in Bavaria, and he deliberated with the 
Franks as to what was to be done with them. 
While they were scattered in the Bavarian 
country for the purpose of passing the winter, 
he, by the advice of the Franks, ordered 
them with their families to be put to death, and 
there only survived of them Altiaeus, with 700 
men and their families, who esoaped to the 
Wends, and lived for many years with Walluo, 
the Duke of the Wends (Gtuizot’s Gregory of 
Tours and Fredegar, ii. 229). 


name as well as that “ iron in the blood” whioh 
has been apostrophised by an Amerioan poet. 
How does this view fit in with the statement of 
Constantine already referred to, and which, as I 
have said, was probably derived from tradition ? 

Constantine tells us how, in the reign of the 
Emperor Heradius, the Avars having driven the 
Romans out of Dalmatia, and that province 
having beoome converted into a desert, the 
Khrobati, by the Emperor’s invitation, entered 
that province and settled there. Schafarik 
dates the invasion of the Avars in the year 630 
and their expulsion in the year 634. All this is 
assuredly most consistent with the narrative 
above quoted from the contemporary authors. 

Constantine tells us the Croats set out under 
the leadership of five brothers, named Kluk, 
Lobel, Kosentsiz, Muchlo, and Khorvat, and 
two sisters, who were respectively named Tuga 
and Buga. None of these names, I venture to 
suggest, is Slavic. Khorvat is assuredly the 
name Horvath already mentioned, while the 
others seem to have their affinities with the 
names of the early Hungarian leaders and 
the early leaders of the Bulgarians. Now, 
it is very curious indeed that, in the next 
mention of the Croats after the one just 
referred to, namely, in the account of their 
conversion by a number of missionaries 
from Borne who were sent at the instanoe of 
Heradius, we are told that they were ruled 
by a prince named Purga, who is said to have 
been the son of one of the five brothers. 
Schafarik himself oalls attention to the singu¬ 
larity and non-Slavic character of this name, 
and oompares it with Purgas, the name of a 
Mordvin (t'.e., a Ugrian) chief who is mentioned 
in the year 1229 (op. cit., ii. 280, note). This is 
assuredly a very strong confirmation of the 
position here argued for, as is the use of the 
Avar title of Ban among the Croats; while 
the mountaineer tribe, known as Morlaks, who 
have, by some, been treated as of Tartar origin 
and by Schafarik as descendants of the Avars, 
may, perhaps, be the remains of the original 
pure Croatic or Bulgarian caste. 

The view here urged is assuredly of interest 
and importance in more than one way. It 
would make it probable that Croatian is not an 
unsophisticated Slave dialect suoh as the Slove¬ 
nian may be—a question which I am not compe¬ 
tent to treat. And there is a further and, 
perhaps, more important political question, for 
it follows that the Bulgarians and Croats are 
essentially the same folk under different names, 
both having a wide substratum of Slavic blood, 
and a superficial oaste of Ugrian descent; the 
only difference being that the latter has, perhaps, 
more relative importance and is more accent¬ 
uated in the case of the Bulgarians than in 
that of the Croats. Henry H. Howorth. 


These two accounts seem at first very in¬ 
consistent. It is pretty certain that the 
true story is that the Avars remained pre¬ 
dominant in Northern and Central Pannonia, 
or Hungary; that the emigrants mentioned 
by Fredegar were a mere fragment of their 
race; and that Cubrat, of whom Nicephorus 
says that he made a peace with Heraclius 
which lasted their joint lives, lived near the 
borders of the empire. This Cubrat, or Khro- 
bat, I believe, gave his name to the Cubrati, 
or Khrobati. Oubrat, or Chrobat, is doubtless 
the same personal name as Horvath, whioh is a 
familiar name in Hungarian, history, and this 
is as we should expeot from the close affinity of 
the Hungarian language with the original or 
Ugrian Bulgarian. The Khrobati in this view 
were not Slaves at all, but Bulgarians. That 
the modern Croats are Slaves, like the modem 
Bulgarians, is true enough, but I believe that 
in both oasee the upper strata of the population 
were ultimately derived from a non-Slavio race. 
These upper strata gave the Croat raoe its 
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cracy in Germany,'’ by Lord Rear. 

8 p.m. Society of Art.: “ The Chemistry of Brsal 
and Bread-making," V., by Prof. O. Graham. 

Tuesday, Dec. 23, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers; Annual General 
Meeting. 
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and Air,” I., by Prof. Tyndall. 


SCIENCE. 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Tabu¬ 
late Corals of the Palaeozoic Period, with 
Critical Description of Illustrative Species. 
By H. Alleyne Nicholson, H.D., &c. (W. 

Blackwood & Sons.) 

By the gradual discovery that corals grouped 
by Messrs. Milne Edwards and Haime under 
the name of Zoantharia Tabulate are of very 
various zoological affinities, and mostly not 
at all related to one another, it was clearly 
shown that the possession of the transverse 
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partitions within the coral cells known as 
tabulae, which was used to characterise the 
group, was a matter of very secondary 
classificatory importance, and did not neces¬ 
sarily indicate any natural zoological relation 
between the various calcareous structures in 
which it occurred. When the late Prof. Agassiz 
discovered that the Milleporidae were Hydrozoa 
and not Anthozoa, as before believed, he at once 
jumped to the conclusion that all other corals 
possessing tabulae in common with them were 
also of Hydrozoan affinities, and he even 
included with them as Hydrozoa the whole of 
the Rugose corals as well. He further placed 
Heliopora and Pocillopora with the Hydrozoa 
because they also had tabulae, an error from 
which he might have escaped, as far as Pocil¬ 
lopora is concerned, had he consulted the 
descriptions and figures of the living animals 
of species of that genus, published by MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard in the account of the 
zoology of the voyage of the Astrolabe. 
Prof. Verrill subsequently examined the soft 
structures of Pocillopora, and confirmed 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard's observations. 
During the voyage of H.M.S. Challenger I 
myself added further proof of the necessity 
for abolishing the group of Zoantharia Tabu¬ 
late by showing that Heliopora is an Alcyo- 
narian. I was further able to confirm Prof. 
Agassiz’ discovery as to the affinities of Mille- 
pora, and to show that another family of 
corals hitherto supposed to be Madreporarian, 
the members of which in some genera contain 
tabulae, belongs also to the Hydrozoa. The fact 
is that the horizontal partitions in the various 
corals possessing them cannot be regarded as 
homologous structures, and that the use of 
the term tabulae for them generally is mis¬ 
leading. Prof. Nicholson fully admits the 
necessity for the abolition of the group 
Zoantharia Tabulate, and discusses separately 
the probable affinities of the eleven families 
into which he divides the Tabulate corals; 
but it might perhaps have been more judi¬ 
cious had he renounced the term Tabulate 
corals altogether, and entitled his book a trea¬ 
tise “ on certain Palaeozoic calcareous struc¬ 
tures of various zoological affinities.” Indeed, 
it is almost necessary that the term coral 
itself should be restricted to the organisms of 
some one of the orders or sub-orders of 
Coelenterata which form a calcareous skeleton. 
It is almost certain that some of the cal¬ 
careous structures described by Prof. Nichol¬ 
son are not even Coelenterate in origin, but 
Bryozoan. Such is Heteropora, a living 
species (H. Neozelanica) of which has been 
examined by Mr. Busk, who found that in it the 
zooecia and interstitial tubes are perforated by 
minute pores, recalling to mind those of the 
Favositidae. These observations of Mr. 
Busk, as well as others on the same subject by 
Mr. W. Waters, were published after the 
present work had passed through the press, 
and are hence cited by the author only in a 
note of some length appended to the Preface. 
He rightly (we think) does not, in conse¬ 
quence, question the Coelenterate character of 
the Favositidae and Chaetetidae. 

Prof. Nicholson does not follow Dana, Zittel, 
Haeckel, and others, in placing Syringopora 
and its allies with Tubipora among the Alcyo- 
narians, but concludes that the Syringoporidae, 
being closely related to the Favositidae, should 


find a place—though a special one—among 
the Perforate Madreporaria. In this matter 
we cannot agree with him, but believe that 
Syringopora is most closely allied to Tubi¬ 
pora. In the first place, the general external 
resemblance between the two corals is most 
remarkable; secondly, transverse canals, con¬ 
necting the neighbouring polyp tubes, exist 
in both forms, traversing in the case of Tubi¬ 
pora the horizontal connecting-plates, and 
opening by pores into the interiors of the 
tubes. Further, in some species of Tubiporae, 
as shown by Mr. Charles Stewart, the infundi- 
buliform tabulae form a complete axial tubule, 
traversing the median line of the cavity of 
the main tube. Prof. Nicholson seems to be 
unaware of the existence of these axial 
tubules in the case of Tubipora, for it is the 
presence of similar tubes in Syringopora on 
which he mainly relies for his distinction of 
the Syringoporidae. The so-called septa of 
Syringopora are “ spiniform and rudiment¬ 
ary,” and the presence of these spines cannot 
surely be of sufficient importance to render 
advisable a relegation of this coral to the 
Madreporaria rather than the Alcyonaria. 

The Syringoporidae being relegated to the 
Alcyonaria, there can be no doubt that the 
Favositidae must be placed in the same group 
with them. Mr. G. J. Hinde’s most interest¬ 
ing form, Syringolites Huronensis, which 
oocurs in the Niagara limestone of Mani- 
toubin Island, Canada, is directly inter¬ 
mediate between Syringopora and Favosites. 
The coral, of which excellent figures are 
given in the present work, is in general ap¬ 
pearance like Favosites Gothlandica in struc¬ 
ture, being composed of similar prismatic 
corallites disposed in close contact through¬ 
out their lengths. There are also present 
rows of mural pores on the faces of the coral¬ 
lites as in Favosites, but in the axes of the 
interiors of the corallites there occur tubes 
just like those of Syringopora, composed out 
of the invaginated tabulae. Probably, Tubi¬ 
pora and Syringopora will have to be placed 
in the same family among the Alcyonaria. 
It seems very probable that Chaetetes will 
prove to be Alcyonarian also. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the very remarkable calcareous 
recent organism dredged by Mr. A. Agassiz 
last year in deep water, and which resembles 
Chaetetes in many respects, has not been 
obtained by him again. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the single specimen came up in 
the dredge at night, and, not appearing at 
first sight, in the insufficient light, in any way 
remarkable, was not put into spirit, but 
allowed to dry, to the great regret of Mr. 
Agassiz when he looked at it next morning. 
No doubt further specimens will be obtained 
before long, but the organism seems to be 
extremely uncommon, since it has been only 
this once met with during all the dredgings 
off the American coast. Count Pourtales is 
in doubt as to the affinities of this curious 
specimen, and Mr. Busk, who has seen a 
small portion of it, is convinced that it is not 
Bryozoan. 

Fistulipora is separated, according to the 
author, from Heliolites “ mainly by the total 
absence of septa in the latter,” a point of 
small importance if, as seems without doubt 
to be the case, the so-called septa of Fistuli¬ 
pora are of the same structural value as those 


of Heliopora. “There is a striking resem¬ 
blance in general structure between certain 
species of Fistulipora on the one hand and 
the species of Propora and Heliolites on the 
other.” Further, a coral from the Devonian 
formation of Canada described by Mr. Billings 
under the name of Fistulipora Canadensis has 
been shown by Dr. Rominger to be provided 
with perforate walls. It exactly resembles 
the normal forms of Fistulipora in appearance. 

The Thecidae and Heliolites are placed by 
the author with the Helioporidae as Aloyo- 
narians, and thus by far the greater part of 
the corals described in the book are probably 
of Alcyonarian origin. 

The only representative of the Hydro- 
corallinae of greater antiquity than tertiary 
times at present known is, according to the 
author, the cretaceous genus Porosphaera of 
Steinman. He does not refer in the present 
work to Stromatopora nor to Mr. Carter’s 
views concerning it. 

The work is illustrated by numerous plates, 
mostly representing microscopic sections of 
the fossil corals described, and by numerous 
woodcuts, some of which have appeared before 
in the Annals and Magazine of Natural His¬ 
tory, and in some of Mr. Nicholson’s books. It 
would have been a great gain if the author had 
figured a digrammatic restoration of the struc¬ 
ture of each of the types which he has selected 
for description, in which he had embodied the 
results of his investigations of the structure 
of these types by means of the study of the 
sections. Such diagrams representing the 
restored coral in each case cut into in various 
directions so as to expose all the details as far 
as determined would have been of great 
service. Prof. Nicholson’s work is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Palaeozoic 
corals, but very much remains yet to be done 
in the investigation and classification of these 
most puzzling structures, a fact which the 
author would most readily admit. Valuable 
results would probably be attained were many 
forms of recent corals filled up with a matrix 
and embedded in it, and then cut into sections 
in order that these might be more justly 
compared with those derived from fossil forms. 
When recent corals are cut without such pre¬ 
cautions the finer lamellae and spicules of cal¬ 
careous matter fall out of the sections and are 
lost. H. N. Moseley. 


RECENT HORACE LITERATURE. 

JEpilegomena eu Horaz. Von Otto Keller. 

ErsterTheil. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Recensuerunt 
0. Keller et A. Holder. Editio minor. 
(Leipzig : Teubner.) 

Horace: Odes, Book I. Edited for the 
use of Schools by J. E. Page, M.A. 
(Macmillan.) 

It is now nearly twenty years since Drs. 
Keller and Holder began their work on 
Horace. The results of their labours were 
published first in the well-known critical 
edition which appeared in instalments be¬ 
tween 1864 and 1870. For the exhaustive 
completeness with which the readings of the 
MSS. are collected and classified, and the 
other evidence bearing on the text is accu¬ 
mulated, this edition will always rank with 
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Bibbeck’s Vergil and Ritschl’s Plautus as 
one of the monumental works of this genera¬ 
tion. Scholars will often differ from tbe 
judgment of tbe editors as to the character 
of particular MSS., the value of the MS. 
tradition, and the necessity of emendation, 
but the critical materials now accessible have 
been gathered once for all. They were put 
within the reach of a wider oircle last year 
by the publication of the editio minor, which 
as yet seems to be too little known in this 
country, but which cannot be too highly 
recommended. Published at a price which 
admits of its introduction into schools, it 
gives in a convenient form at the bottom of 
the page full information as to the reading of 
the most important MSS. and all the chief 
conjectural emendations. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to overrate the advantage of accustoming 
at least the higher forms of our schools to 
the habitual use of such critical editions. It 
is of course neither necessary nor desirable to 
trouble ordinary school-boys with the minutiae 
of diplomatic criticism, but it is quite possible 
to avoid the scandal of their passing to the 
university after spending eight or ten years 
in the study of classical writers without the 
least notion of how their text has been pre¬ 
served, or of the principles on which editors 
proceed in restoring it to its original purity. 
The character of the texts adopted in some 
of the most popular school-books is often 
simply scandalous, and it is not the least of 
the merits of Prof. Mayor’s most admirable 
school edition of Juvenal that the student is 
paver left in doubt as to whether he is work- 
in g at the reading of the authoritative MS. 
or only at the blunders of some late copyist 
or the correction of some ingenious editor. 

Dr. Keller now proposes to supplement his 
critical text by a series of Epilegomena. The 
first part (pp. 1-290) contains notes on the 
first three books of the Odes. These are 
almost exclusively of a critical nature, but in 
Horace, more perhaps than in most writers, 
criticism is so closely connected with exegesis 
that much attention is naturally given to 
interpretation. The principles which Dr. 
Keller lays down for his guidance are sound 
and sensible. The long-continued investiga¬ 
tions of himself and his colleague have enabled 
them, not merely to determine the age of the 
more important MSS., but also to arrange 
them in classes in such a way as to arrive at 
the reading of a much earlier archetype: 
thus, e.g., a comparison of the Ambrosian (a) 
and tbe Parisian (A) enables us to arrive at 
the text of the lost archetype (A'), which 
cannot be later than the seventh century. 
But the diplomatic evidence thus obtained 
must be estimated by the canons of aesthetic 
criticism. And here Dr. Keller justly lays it 
down as a condicio sine qua non that the 
reading ascribed to the poet must be clear. 
An ambiguous expression cannot possibly 
have proceeded from a writer distinguished, 
above all things, for his netteti. Nor has he 
left out of sight what has been too much 
ignored by editors—the rhetorical pathos of 
so much of Horace’s writings. And, finally, 
he has kept in view the golden rule that the 
reading maintained to be tbe original one 
must be such as to account naturally for the 
corruptions of the inferior or, it may be, of 
all the MSS. On the whole, Dr. Keller’s 


criticism is conservative; not, of course, with 
that unscientific conservatism which led Mr. 
Macleane to make the assertion (not borne 
out even by his own practice) that he holds 
it to be inexcusable to depart by conjecture 
from tbe reading of the MSS. But he recog¬ 
nises that the traditional text of Horace, 
though far less well established than that of 
Vergil, stands on quite a different footing 
from that of Aeschylus, for instance, or even 
of Catullus. The application of these prin¬ 
ciples will naturally vary according to the 
judgment of the editor; in the great majority 
of instances Dr. Keller’s judgment seems to 
me very sound, though in some I should find 
it impossible to accept the oonclusions to 
which he comes. His preference of visit 
(Carm. i. 4, 8) as against urit is supported 
by arguments which strongly confirm the 
decision already pronounced by Mr. Munro, 
and his defence of fabulaeque manes is admir¬ 
ably put. In Carm. i. 6, 3, he well shows that 
the archetype of tbe first class must have had 
the reading of Bentley and Haupt, quae rem 
cunque, and in line 18 he well defends sectis 
against Bentley’s impossible strictis. He 
now abandons the division of Carm. vii. at 
line 15, and the reading auspice Teucri in line 
27, holding that the greater weight of MS. 
authority for this reading is more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by the usage of the language; but 
he adopts Wade’s attractive punctuation— 

“ Teucro duoe et auspice, Teuoro 
Cert os enim promisit Apollo.” 

In Carm. i. 12, 2, he rejects (with Munro) 
the reading of the “Blandinius vetustissimus” 
(which is certainly of weaker authority in the 
Odes than in the Satires and Epistles, though 
few will agree with Keller in calling it, even 
for the Odes, “ a decidedly bad MS.”) sumes 
in favour of the more suitable sumis, and, on 
the strength of Horace’s “ clearness,” he will 
not listen to Nauck’s defence of Proeliis 
audax neque te silebo. Liber. In i. 15, 36, 
he does not accept any attempt to defend 
ignis, but argues that Iliacas is corrupt be¬ 
cause of the proximity of Ilio ; it is surely 
better here to acquiesce in Lachmonn’s 
trochaeus ferendus. In the face of all MS. 
authority and the numerous parallels quoted 
by Neue (i. 60), it can hardly be right to 
read Semeles for Semelae on the strength 
of Bentley's dictum. In i. 20, 10, Keller 
rightly pronounces bibes indefensible, and 
proposes bibas: he does not seem aware of 
Munro’s far more plausible vides, though he 
gives bides as the reading of one of the oldest 
Paris MSS. (It is not satisfactory to find 
how much of our best English work is still 
ignored in Germany. Even the latest editors 
of the Annals continue to stumble over limes 
in i. 50, which Dr. Hort so admirably eluci¬ 
dated long ago.) He vigorously supports the 
reading of Bentley and others before him in 
i. 23, 5, vepris inhorruit ad ventum (although 
he prefers ventos), and in 25, 20, Euro ; 
both these readings (unlike Mr. Munro, who 
also believes in them) he prints in his text, 
but, according to the convention which ought 
to be universally adopted, in italics. In 
i. 32, 15, admitting the attractiveness of 
Lachmann’s medicumque, he holds that mihi 
cumque can still be defended as used for “ at 
any time,” on the analogy of ubique and 
mdique, quoting evidence of its popular use 


for quandoctmque from tbe so-called “ Disticha 
Catonis.” In ii. 6, 18, while admitting 
that the reading of the archetype can be 
defended {amicus—fertili—minimum ), and 
that the corruption, if any, must be earlier than 
Statius, Keller prints amictus, a proceeding 
hardly in accordance with his usual discretion. 
Nor does there seem any sufficient reason for 
departing in ii. 11, 23-24, from the well- 
established reading (which he himself ascribes 
to the archetype of class i.), incomptum— 
comas religata nodum. I do not see why 
nodus incomptus should not denote a “ simple 
knot ” not artfully arranged, and the accusa¬ 
tive of limitation is far from unintelligible ; 
but if this be considered too harsh, it is easy 
to suppose that the copyist of the archetype, 
as in hundreds of other instances, joined the 
preposition to the noun which it governs. 
Dr. Keller’s defence of Poenus in ii. 13, 15, 
is not more satisfactory than those of his pre¬ 
decessors ; and his treatment of iii. 4, 9-10, is 
by no means convincing, retaining, as he does, 
Apuliae on evidence which is confessedly ex¬ 
tremely weak, and proposing for Apulo, avio — 
a correction which would be easy and well 
suited to the passage if only there were less 
reason to suspect that the corruption is in 
the next line. In iii. 14, 11, he adopts what 
is perhaps the best way out of an almost 
insuperable difficulty by reading maleominatis 
(like maleolentem in Cic. de Or. ii. 249); but 
his proposal to read puellae ac iam virum 
expertae , though easy in itself and supported 
by the omission of ac (or et) in iii. 8, 27, by 
most of the good MSS., is quite needless, if 
we take the pueri to be the returning soldiers 
and the puellae their young wives. In iii. 
26, 1, it may be, but I do not think it is, as 
Keller says, mere familiarity which makes us 
acquiesce in puellis nuper idoneus, for which 
he reads duellis-, and though everyone must feel 
the awkwardness of arcus in line 7, he brings 
no new evidence in support of his by no means 
attractive conjecture, ascias. In iii. 27 he 
entirely ignores Mr. Munro’s brilliant inter¬ 
pretation of the structure of the ode, and 
hence retains rumpat and vetet in spite of the 
strong MS. support of rumpit and the slighter 
authority for vetat. In iii. 24, 4, his defence 
of the conventional reading to which he now 
returns is able,but not convincing. But in spite 
of instances like these, on which the judgment of 
scholars will possibly always vary, Dr. Keller’s 
Epilegomena remains an admirable specimen 
of sound and judicious criticism, and a welcome 
protest against the tendency of too many 
writers nowadays, especially in Germany and 
Holland, to treat the finished gems of Horace 
like so many school-boys’ exercises, to be re¬ 
written at the bidding of the master, or flung 
back altogether as by no means up to the mark. 

A large part of the Epilegomena is taken 
up with questions of orthography; and here, 
too, Dr. Keller has done good service to 
scholarship. The almost entire neglect of 
this is one of the most serious deficiencies in 
Mr. Wickham’s excellent edition, as it is also 
in the admirable little volume by Mr. Page, 
mentioned above. The latter bears witness 
throughout to a fresh and most sympathetic 
study of the poet; the parallels from other 
and especially modern poets are happily chosen 
and really illustrative, and the brief introduc¬ 
tions are perfect models of what they should 
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be for the help of the school-boy and the 
school-girl. I would call attention especially 
to the excellent discussion of Carm. i. 28, 
where Mr. Page rejects, as decidedly as Dr. 
Keller, the notion that this may be a dialogue. 
No better set of notes on the whole could be 
desired for use in schools. But why should 
the text continue to be disfigured by forms 
like thura (“ tura in alien Handscbriften,” K.), 
the unpronounceable iniiciat{“ iniciat oder 
initiat alle Handschriften,” K.), seculum (un¬ 
known before a.d. 279), damae (all MSS. 
dammae), adsfici (though adsp. is found no¬ 
where either in Horace or in Vergil), humeros, 
and the like! It may be said that these 
are petty points, but they have often an 
important bearing on questions of etymology 
or pronunciation, and in any case there is an 
unmistakeable right and wrong. Why choose 
what is demonstrably wrong ? 

A. S. Wilkins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Columnar Structure of Basalt .—It was a 
prevalent opinion among the early geologists 
that the characteristic columns of basalt were 
huge crystals. Such an opinion, however, has 
been generally regarded of late years as utterly 
untenable, and has been displaced by explana¬ 
tions based on the phenomena of contraction or 
on the effects of mutual pressure acting on a 
mass of spheroids. Prof. O’Beilly, of the Boyal 
College of Science in Dublin, has carefully 
measured the angles of a group of two hundred 
columns at the Giant’s Causeway, and has 
published his results, with a plan of the group, 
in the last part of the Transactions of the Boyal 
Irish Academy. He holds that his measurements 
point distinctly to the conclusion that the pris¬ 
matic forms of basalt frequently approximate 
to certain crystalline forms characteristic of the 
augitic series of minerals or to some other 
related species—a conclusion which lends con¬ 
siderable support to the old-fashioned view of 
the subject. 

Temperature of the Sun .—An account of the 
elaborate experimental researches of Prof. F. 
Rosetti on the temperature of the sun is given 
in the Philosophical Magazine (October-Decem- 
ber, and Supplement). The effective temperature 
of the sun is defined as that temperature which 
an incandescent body of the same size placed at 
the same distance ought to have in order to 
produce the same thermal effect if it had the 
maximum emissive power. This temporature is 
estimated at 9,865 degrees centigrade, taking 
into consideration the absorption produced by 
the terrestrial atmosphere. But ifwe take into 
account also the absorption exercised by the 
solar atmosphere, and calculate the thermal 
effect which the sun would produce if it were 
without atmosphere, we arrive at a solar tem¬ 
perature of 20,380'7 degrees centigrade. 

The managers of the Boyal Institution have 
awarded the Actonian Prize of £105 to G. S. 
Boulger, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S., for an Essay on 
The Structure and Functions of the Retina in all 
Classes of Animals, vieived in Relation with the 
Theory of Evolution. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

British Archaeological Association.— ( Wednes¬ 
day, Dec. 3.) 

Thos. Morgan, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair.—Several 
interesting documents relating to Wells Cathedral 
were exhibited by the Rev. Canon Bernard, 
among them being a little-known grant by King 
Edgar of land at Stanton, Wilts, and attested by 
Dnnstan and several dignitaries of the period.—Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch described an inscription on an 
external buttress of the same cathedral, announcing 


thirteen days of pardon for all who might pray for 
the soul of John de Putney.—Mr. Mann described 
some remarkable Roman sculptures, consisting of 
architectural members, several very elaborately 
carved. These have recently been found at Bath. 
—Mr. J. T. Irvine reported the discovery of the 
foundations of the long-lost bell tower of Lichfield 
Cathedral. The ancient reoords report that this 
stood in the close, and that it was burnt in 1315, 
since which time its site has been unknown. It 
has been found on the north side of the cathedral, 
near the chapter-house, in excavating for a new 
stable in the Bishop's grounds. A mass of calcined 
flooring tiles was first met with, covered with a 
coating of melted bell-metal, and afterwards the 
foundations of the massive walls.—Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock exhibited a series of Italian saltcellars of 
pottery of very diverse form, but identical with those 
notioed in English pictures of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries, showing the generality of form in 
many articles of domestic use.—The Chairman then 
concluded his paper on the results of the recent 
congress, and Mr. Geo. R. Wright called attention to 
the much-discussed question with respect to the 
birth-place of Anne Boleyn. He quoted from 
Spelman that she was bom at Blickling Hall, and 
asserted that this might be taken as conclusive 
evidence, since he was so nearly a contemporary 
writer.—The proceedings were brought to a dose 
by a paper on the Trethevy Stone, Cornwall, by Mr. 
C. W. Dymond. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— ( Monday, Dec. 15.) 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, President, in the Chair.— 
A paper was read, contributed bv Babu Bajendra- 
lalaMitra, “On the Age of the Caves of Ajanta,” 
in which he urged (1) That the figures with flowing 
dresses and conical caps were'Persians; (2) That the 
chief personages in the drinking scenes were 
Bactrians ; (3) That the scenes represented phases 
of Indian life in the first century b.c. or a.d., 
founding his conclusions on the inscriptions existing 
in some of the caves, and adding at the same time 
many details with reference to the individual caves 
at this place. To this Mr. Fergusson replied that he 
could not accept the Babu’s views for two reasons : 
(1) That there was no sufficient evidenoe of the 
date of the inscriptions in the caves; and (2) That, 
supposing they could bear the interpretation put on 
them by the writes of the paper, the architectural 
evidence was altogether opposed to his theory. 
Mr. Fergusson further added that Babu Rajen- 
dralala Mitra had altogether ignored the fact that 
an inscription at Badami has preserved the date 
of 500 years from the coronation of the Saks King, 
i.e., a.d. 578-79. The Babu onght to have known 
that this date is universally admitted to be the 
tnrning-point of the cave chronology. 


FINE ART. 

ART books. 

Venice: its History, Art, Industries, and Modem 
Life. By Charles Yriarte. Translated from 
the French by F. J. Sitwell. (George Bell 
and Sons.) Venice is a theme of perennial 
interest. However much we may have seen, 
heard, or read about this floating city of en¬ 
chantment, we are ever willing to learn more; 
it still casts a sort of spell over our minds, 
whereby it attracts us no less powerfully in 
its decaying old age than when it was the 
young and lovely bride of the Adriatic. M. 
Yriarte presents Venice to us under all its 
varying aspects—as the shelter afforded to the 
fugitive, the port favoured by commerce, the 
city of Btorn patriotism and dark conspiracy, 
of heroio self-sacrifioe and systematic perfidy, 
the abode of art and the hot-bed of vice and 
crime; the Venioe of the past and the Venioe 
of the present day, with its gondoliers, fruit- 
sellers, Greek sailors, and tourists, its busy 
Cafd Florian, its many-coloured life, and its 
strange sense of sadness and desolation. Never, 
perhaps, was a more comprehensive picture 
attempted. It is like some brilliant panorama 
spread before our sight, or like the wonderful 
bird’s-eye view given at p. 170, wherein all the 
most marked features of the city stand outj 


prominently visible, while confusing intricacies 
are hidden from view. It is j ust such a picture 
as this that the popular French historian has 
aimed at producing. He never plunges into the 
depths of his subject, but merely skims over it 
with light wing, alighting here and there on 
some venerable pile or glorious monument, or 
to pick some sensational episode iu the city’s 
history, some curious fact regarding its in¬ 
dustry and art out of a mass of dry detail 
such as few of his readers would care to wade 
through. For M. Yriarte writes, it must be 
remembered, not for the instructed student, but 
for the general reader, who desires mostly to be 
amused, though he does not mind receiving a 
little instruction along with his pleasure. Here, 
undoubtedly, both requirements are amply met, 
for even if the pleasantly selected text should 
prove too much trouble to read, the illus¬ 
trations alone of this brilliantly oompiled 
history would enable anyone to gain an excel¬ 
lent notion of the rich and varied material out 
of which Venice grew, bloomed, and faded. 
Detailed views of all the chief buildings, 
beautiful scenes on the canals and among the 
islands, engravings of all the chief pictures by 
the great Venetian masters, endless details of 
architecture, sculpture, and ornament of all 
kinds, costumes, works in old Venetian glass, 
mosaic, and lace, woodcuts from rare old books 
illustrating the history of printing in Venice— 
all these and many more are given with a pro¬ 
fusion that leaves nothing to be desired, and 
enables us to form a very good idea of the art, 
life, and work of that glorious oity of which 
“ Not a stone 

In the broad pavement but to him who has 

An eye, an ear, for the inanimate world 

Tells of past ages.” 

It must be added that the translation of this 
work has been excellently done, so that M. 
Yriarte’s flowing French does not lose so much 
as might be expected by being restrained in 
stiff English garb. Altogether this rich piotorial 
history will be likely to prove an acceptable 
gift book in England as well as France. 

Picturesque Europe. Vol. V. (Cassell.) It 
is perhaps sufficient to say in praise of this, 
the fifth and last volume of Picturesque Europe, 
that it fully equals, if it does not exoeed, 
in merit the four that have preceded it. The 
whole work forms a magnificent reoord of land¬ 
scape beauty such as cannot fail to give pleasure 
both to those who have travelled and seen the 
places depicted and those who are foroed to stay 
at home and learn of their grandeur or loveli¬ 
ness by means of art. Messrs. Cassell deserve 
the fullest recognition from all lovers of wood 
engraving for the great oare they have taken 
that the charming drawings made by the artists 
they employ should be carefully transferred to 
the wood and skilfully cut. Too often in 
modern wood engraving all the individuality, 
as it were, of the artist, all the delioate little 
touches that render his drawings delightful, are 
lost under the mechanioal process to which they 
are submitted; but here even the artists them¬ 
selves, we believe, will be likely to be content 
with the way in which their work has been 
treated. We know of no better examples of 
modem landscape engraving. 

Songs and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine. 
By J. E. G. (Sampson Low and Co.) Art and 
song united always make a pleasing combina¬ 
tion, even when the art is not of the highest, nor 
the song sung in the loftiest strains. The 
writer of these verses, whom we take to be a 
lady, is not filled with any “ harmonious mad¬ 
ness ” to which the world perforoe must listen ; 
she merely seeks, she tells us, to 
"Gather up in verse 

Her vagrant thoughts, as pastime to rehearse 

Journeying on.” 

And the pastime has doubtless been rendered 
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all the more pleasant by the power of ex- 
pressing these same “vagrant thoughts” with 
the pencil as well as the pen. Many of the 
etohmgs that illustrate this dainty volume of 
verse are charmingly fanciful little works. 
They seem mostly to he records of travel in 
Italy and the Rhine lands, and present us with 
rugged mountain-side, picturesque ruined 
castles, and sunny, low-lymg towns on river 
shores, often etched with considerable delicacy 
in the rendering of detail. The views are 
usually set in floral borders or frames of the 
artist’s own devising, some of which add a 
pretty grace to the scene enclosed. 

Magazine of Art. (Cassell.) The year’s 
volume of the Magazine of Art forms a capital 
gift book for those who are interested in art 
subjects. Besides the excellent wood engrav¬ 
ings that so abundantly illustrate it, we have 
‘ven us as frontispiece a oharming etching, by 
erkomer, of a Bavarian youth and maiden in 
the incipient stage of love, or who are, as the 
title puts it, just the least bit “ Touched.” The 
“ Living Artists ” of whom short biographioal 
sketches are given in this volume are Hook, 
Millais, Frith, Staoy Marks, Peter Graham, 
Erskine Nicol, Alma-Tadema, Briton Riviere, 
and Elizabeth Butler (nie Thompson). We have 
also a series of articles on “ American Artists 
and American Art,” though “American Artists 
in England ” would have been a better title, for 
three out of the four artists whose lives are 
recorded, although bom in America, owed the 
greater part of their art education to England, 
and the fourth, W. W. Story, drew Ms in¬ 
spiration from Borne. “Artists’ Sketching 
Grounds” introduce us to some delightful 
places, such as Pont Aven, in Lower Brittany, 
Holton Abbey and Bolton Wood, The Peak, 
Dovedale, Matlock, Dartmouth, and other 
favourite localities both in England and abroad. 
The little sketches whioh illustrate these articles, 
and those also illustrating the articles on the 
“ Pictures of the Year,” are remarkably good of 
their kind; indeed, altogether, the Magazine of 
Art forms an attractive volume, which will be 
likely to be appreciated even amid the more 
expensive illustrated books of the season. 

La Prineeeee Miduse. Oonto par Daniel 
Daro. Illustrd par Fdlix et Frdddrio Rdgamey. 
(Paris: OharpentierJ We drew attention last 
year to M. Frdddrie Edgamey’s poetical illustra¬ 
tions to an old Frenoh ballad. We now have 
a modern fairy tale illustrated by him and his 
brother with a considerable amount of artistio 
skill and playful fancy. We cannot, it is true, 
say much m praise of the large coloured plates, 
drawn after the style of Japanese fans, with 
which the book is adorned; but the smaller 
woodcuts in the text are often charming little 
works full of humour and grotesque imagina¬ 
tion. The fairy tale they illustrate is of the 
modem sort, with a moral lying hid amid its 
nonsense. The moral is not obtrusive, however, 
and the fun of the various breathless adven¬ 
tures gone through by hero and heroine will be 
likely to atone, even if young readers should 
suspect that they are being preaohed at as well 
as amused. 

The International Portrait Gallery. (Cassell.) 
This is a volume of ooloured photo-litho¬ 
graphic portraits of celebrities, chiefly of the 
royal and military order. It begins with the 
German Emperor and ends with the Marquis 
of Lome. Of course these portraits are not 
likely to be quite as true to nature as plain 
photographs would be, but many of them are 
very striking works, and some persons may 
prefer the more florid style in which they 
are presented. A good deal of interesting 
contemporary history finds place in the bio- 

fndeed, this must needs be when the discourse 
is of such men as Prince Bismarck, Garibaldi, 


Count Moltke, Marshal MacMahon, and others 
who are portrayed here. Maby M. Heaton. 


FBENCH ILLU8TBATED BOOKS. 

Parts: Deo. U, 1879. 

During the siege of Paris, the elder of my 
little girls, hearing continual conversations 
about the difficulties of getting food, and 
reading on our faces our anxieties for the 
morrow, was seized with a kind of fringale, a 
longing for food whioh was rather mental than 
physical. Our peasants, our working-men, our 
shopkeeping classes are now the viotims of 
a similar desire for instruction and reading, 
which is perhaps the result of instinot 
rather than of reasoning, ever since the tribune, 
the newspapers, the lecture-rooms, the very 
prefect’s circulars have been ringing with the 
one word “ instruction.” And the minting 
trade has never been so flourishing in France, 
has never made such vigorous efforts to satisfy 
this new need with the help of books and 
engravings. This year, above all, it is dear that 
the itrennes in French families will consist of 
books. The fashion of a library full of books 
printed on choioe papers is olosely allied to that 
of good and beautiful bindings. We put bind¬ 
ings on modem books which are as elaborate, 
as elegant, as durable as need be, however 
expensive all this elaborate care may prove. 
I could mention libraries that cost their owners 
as much as a picture-gallery I 

I wish to bring to vour notice some of our 
new publications. All have not yet appeared. 
Your Christmas precedes our “ Jour de 1’An ” 
by a whole week. I shall speak here of what 
I have on mv table, what I have read or 
skimmed the last few evenings. If neoessary, 
I will send you a second letter in a few days. 

My special functions in the Academy oblige 
me to speak, first and foremost, of art books. 
But the New Year is not the special season for 
suoh publications. On the contrary, they are 
sent out for review before or after the month of 
December. I have only just sent you a note 
on La Vie et VCEuvre du Scidpteur Oarpeaux, by 
M. Ernest Chesneau (Quantin).* I might have 
sent you another on two new publications by M. 
Charles Davillier, a veteran collector and 
learned writer. M. Davillier has collected in a 
volume iu the “ Bibliotheque de l’Art et de 
Ouriositd,” published by Quantin, a very in¬ 
structive article published in L’Art on the 
ancient works of art exhibited by Spain at the 
Trooaddro during the Universal Exhibition of 
1878. It is entitled Lee Arts decoratifs en 
Eepagne au Mayen-Age et & la Renaissance. At 
the same time appeared (Raphael Simon) an 
octavo pamphlet, by the Director of the Ceramio 
Museum of Rouen, M. Gaston le Breton, on 
Spanish ceramics, that is, on the porcelain-room 
at the Royal Palace in Madrid, and on the 
porcelains of Buen Retiro. Plates drawn by 
M. Ch. Goutzwiller from photographs by M. 
Laurent, of Madrid, present faithful reproduc¬ 
tions of panels of porcelain executed in this 
royal factory, whioh was the successor of the 
famous royal faotory at Naples, Capo di Monte. 
But, previously, M. Ch. Davillier had published 
a great work whioh cost him many years of re¬ 
search. Thanks to nineteen facsimile plates 
etched from the original drawings of the Spanish 
goldsmiths when they were at the summit of 
their glory, this work is addressed to artists as 
muoh as to amateurs. It is in quarto: 
Richerches sur VOrfivrerie en Espague au Moyen- 
Age et & la Renaissance: Documents inldits tiris 
dee Archives espagnoles (Quantin). A chrono¬ 
logical list of the chief of these goldsmiths 
extends from the tenth to the seventeenth 
century—that is, from the establishment of 
the Arabs at Cordova. Extracts from inven- 

* Academy, December 6, 1879. 


tories Bupply a mention and often a description 
of weapons whioh belonged to famous person¬ 
ages—toe Oid, for example. 

As a commentary on this learned text, I will 
oall the attention of artists to a volume on Lee 
Eliments de I Art arabe, and especially its dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of entrelacs, that is, the 
pictorial decomposition of those geometrical 
motives whose infinite combinations lend to 
Persian or Arab ornamentation its severe and 
elegant charm. For this work, published by 
MM. Firmin-Didot et Cie., we are indebted to 
M. J. Bourgoin, a young architect who has 
travelled in the East and made some stay at 
Damasous, and who is now commissioned to 
deliver a course of lectures on the history and 
theory of ornamentation at the Eoole Nationals 
des Beaux-Arts. 

The twelfth part of the Histoire gtntrale de la 
Tapisserie (folio) has just appeared. It is illus¬ 
trated with four coloured photographs. It con¬ 
tains the conclusion of M. Eugene Muntz's 
monograph on the tapestry manufactories of 
Florence, Mantua, and Venice. 

M. A. Jouaust has just published Le Livre 
d'Or du Salon de Peinture et de Sculpture. The 
etchings, executed under the superintendence 
of M. E. Hddouin, comprise all the works to 
whioh prizes were awarded by the jury and the 
principal works hors concours. Never yet have 
painters or sculptors received official encourage¬ 
ments or an advertisement to be compared with 
that whioh has now fallen to their lot. May 
they give us our reward raising the level 
of their works! ■, But we shall scaroely 
reach this desirable consummation by following 
the official track. Mediocrities choke toe 
approaches. The city of Paris renders a much 
truer service to the general interests of art and 
serious artists by adopting the principle of open 
competition for all toe works which it commis¬ 
sions. 

From these notes on art books, properly so 
called, let us pass to two subjects whioh most 
generally engage the attention of what Gam- 
betta once upon a time so eloquently styled 
“ les nouvelles couches sooiales ”—I mean, his¬ 
tory and geography. 

At the head of the publishers who have 
favoured this movement must be placed the 
great house of Hachetto. Their publication 
entitled Le Tour du Monde has now reached its 
twentieth year, and is constantly introducing 
improvements. Its illustrations, drawn from 
photographs by skilful and conscientious artists, 
have placed before us a very important souroe 
of instruction in natural faots. Their Nouvelle 
Qiographie universelle, by Elisde Reolus, is a 
masterpiece of scientific method and philosophic 
thought. This year, Messrs. Hachetto are 
bringing out in octavo—that is, in a form ac¬ 
cessible to small purses— La Mongolie et le Pays 
des Tangoutes, a translation from the Russian of 
Prejevalsky, with a preface translated from the 
English. This work is, I believe, well known 
in England by Mir. Delmar Morgan’s transla¬ 
tion. The engravings are by Baron Fr. Oaten 
Saken, a distinguished geographer, explorer, 
and botanist. M. Richard Cortambert, secretary 
of our Geographical Society, has compiled a 
volume of extracts from various authors on 
Les Maeurs et Caracthes des Peoples de I’Asie, de 
VAmlrique et de TOcianie. 

M. A. Quantin, who is both a printer and a 
publisher, has commissioned M. B. H. Bdvoil to 
translate, revise, and enlarge a work oompiled 
by a committee of American writers under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cullen Bryant, L'Ami- 
rique du Nord pittaresque. The woodcuts are 
excellent. We in France are very imperfectly 
acquainted with the aspect of the cities, the 
landscapes, the lakes, the mountains, the 
natural curiosities of the United States and 
Canada. This magnifioent book, whioh is in 
form like Gustave Dord’s earlier publications, 
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is oertain to meet with a great success among 
ns, and to attract great curiosity and esteem. 

With regard to illustrated historical books, 
Messrs. Haohette are publishing the second 
volume of L'Histoire de France depute 1789 
jusqu'en 18^8, related by M. Guizot to his 
grandohildren. Xo Mdme. de Witt {nie Guizot) 
-we are indebted for the publication of these 
lectures, which contain vigorous summaries of 
the various phases through which Franoe and 
Europe passed between the end of the eighteenth 
oentury and the middle of the nineteenth. We 
oan plainly see that while addressing his grand¬ 
children the veteran Minister, the learned 
historian, knew that he would be read by the 
parents of other children. 

Messrs. Haohette likewise publish the second 
volume of L’Histoire dee Remains depute lee 
Tempt let plus results jusqu’d V Invasion dee 
Barbares, by M. V. Duruy, of the Institute, 
Minister of Publio Instruction under the Em¬ 
pire, which had but few functionaries equally 
estimable and enlightened. This publication, 
which is to be complete in six volumes, now 
ends at the first triumvirate. It contains a 
considerable number of woodcuts from ancient 
monuments, medals, instruments of all kinds, 
busts, &c., beside maps, and, when Voodcuts 
are not sufficiently exact, it calls chromo¬ 
lithography to its aid. Scholarship had never 
before been thus placed in France at the service 
of the publio, of scholars, of all the less wealthy 
classes in fact, with details so accurate and cir¬ 
cumstantial. Museums, excavations, private 
collections, all have been laid under contri¬ 
bution. It is not without jealousy that men of 
my generation examine such works as this, so 
different are they, from every point of view, 
from those which they possessed in their youth. 

I must call your special attention to the 
Histoire du Costume au Thtdtre depute let 
Originet du Thidtre en France jusqu’d nos Jours, 
by M. Adolphe Jullien. Georges Oharpentier, 
the publisher, the founder of the weekly 
review, La Vie modems, which calls to its aid 
all the rising talent, desired the illustrations to 
be perfect, and commissioned seven-and-twenty 
engravings or drawings from the Archives of 
the Opera. One chapter is entitled “ La 
Btfforme du Costume stir la Seine anglaise: 
Mrs. Bellamy, Maklin, Kemble.” The opera, 
the ballet are carefully followed in their various 
transformations and improvements. M. Charles 
Nuitter, keeper of the Archives of our New 
Opera, has furnished valuable information with 
regard to the unpublished treasures in his 
custody. 

Our children’s books, in the strict sense of the 
word, are not numerous. You give us the 
most charming works of this class, with your 
books illustrated in colours. And herein the 
immense outlet which you possess in your 
colonies is a great assistance to your publishers, 
as it allows them to print off large impressions 
which render the original outlay less serious. 
I may mention, among Haohette’s publications, 
Jean le Paretseux, by Bertall; Le Chien du 
Capitaine ; and Franchise, stories for little girls. 
M. Georges Oharpentier publishes a Princesse 
Miduse, to prove that fairy tales will for ages 
yet have charms for the imagination of the 
Gaulish race. But he has had a peculiarly 
happy inspiration in getting genuinely fanciful 
artists, such as Ldonce Petit, J. d’Alheim, and 
Forain, to illustrate the brilliant series of eight 
Christmas tales by M. Paul Arfene, published 
under the general title of La Vraie Tentation du 
grand Saint-Antoine. This is a new version of 
the famous temptation celebrated by Teniers 
and Oallot and many others. According to M. 
Paul Arbne, who knows the heart and stomach 
of men, especially those destined to be canonised, 
the devil inspired the hermit, while Christmas 
was being celebrated around his hermitage, with 
a vehement desire to eat his faithful companion. 


And now, perhaps, I am about to trench 
somewhat on the domain of my collaborateur 
M. Monod, but I shall enter at another gate. 
I must mention to amateurs and book-lovers 
the truly choioe editions, the pages of which 
are animated bv the etcher’s art. M. A. 
Jouaust, the skilful printer, is publishing La 
Physiologie du GoAt, with a portrait engraved 
by Lalauze, by the illustrious gourmand sur- 
named Brillat-Savarin, and, with very delicate 
and brilliant etchings by Edmond Morin, 
Gustave Nadaud’s Chansons poptdaires and 
Chansons de Salon. 

M. Lemerre has started a small library, whioh 
is quickly exhausted, and which he is bo pro¬ 
voking as not to reprint. M. Buhot, M. Boilvin, 
M. H. Pille, M. Monzifes have drawn and 
engraved perfect gems for the works of Alfred 
de Musset, Viotor Hugo, Barbet d’Aurdvilly, 
and for the classics, Molifere, La Fontaine, &c. 

M. Quantin, whose aotivity is simply inde¬ 
fatigable, undertakes the Chansonnier historique 
du X VHP Siicle, a reproduction of the famous 
collection of songs, vaudevilles, and satirical 
epigrams known under the name of Olairem- 
bault-Maurepas. There will be twenty volumes 
and a hundred portraits. 

Finally, we must give unreserved praise to 
the series published by a scholar who is learned 
in autographs, a publisher of the most cultivated 
taste, if we may judge by the tiny sketches 
which adorn his volumes, without swamping 
the text. We have had nothing more original, 
more truly French, sinoe the eighteenth oentury 
than tiie books entitled Lucile de Chateaubriand, 
Portraits de Mtrimte, Lettres de Madame Chinier 
(E. Oharavay). 

Our best wishes go with eaoh and all of these 
efforts in their several fields. Pn. Buhty. 


ART SALES. 

The art sale season, whioh generally begins 
in earnest in November and gives us before 
Christmas some events of importance, is this 
year very tardy in showing much that is of 
interest to the connoisseur. But two sales that 
ought not to go altogether without record took 
place last week, and this week there was at the 
auction-rooms of Messrs. Sotheby a large print 
sale, to be noticed in our next issue, as it in¬ 
cluded an extensive and, to some extent, typioal 
collection of the works of Bartolozzi. Last 
week Messrs. Christie sold the first part of 
the stock of Mr. Everard, a Continental pioture 
dealer. The following were the most note¬ 
worthy lots ; they require no further oomment:— 
Th. Weber, After the Shipwreck, £73 10*.; 
J. Bertrand, Virginia washed Ashore, £74 11*.; 
0. Seghers, Envy, £57 15*.; J. Tissot, Indiscre¬ 
tion, £78 15*.; Time is Money, £78 15*.; E. 
Verboeokhoven, Sheep and Ponies on a Moor, 
£247 16*.; The Mother, £149 2*.; Belgian Sheep 
reposing, £372 15*. ; E. Frere, Coming out 
of School, £614 10*.; The Little Vegetable Seller, 
£147 ; A Came at Marbles, £152 5*. ; A Child 
dressing, £105; Duverger, A Brittany Home¬ 
stead, £42; J. Portaels, L'Intrigue, £147 ; L. 
Munthe, A Winter Vieio, with Sportsman setting 
out, £283 10*.; L. Kuans, Thieves in a Fair, 
£362 5*.; Jules Breton, The Pilgrim, £294 ; 
Meissonier, The Sentinel, £735; Marchetti, 
Departure of the Hawking Party, £141 15*., 
and Returned from the Wars, £174 6*.; C. Tro- 
yon, Grossing the Bridge (from the artist’s sale, 
Paris), £630; Emile Ldvy, The Bird's Nest, 
£97 13*.; The Young Mother, £99 15*.; A. 
Calame (one of the few native landscape painters 
of Switzerland), A Swiss Mountain Scene, with a 
Cascade — Evening, £315 ; A. Piot, The Sisters, 
£273; E. van Schendel, A Market Scene in 
Holland by Candlelight, £116 11*.; L. Perrault, 
The Favourite, £63; Ernest Slingeneyer, A 
Christian Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian, 


exhibited at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
£672 10*. 

The second sale of importance took place at 
the rooms of Messrs. Phillips, of New Bond 
Street, and consisted of a collection of pictures 
by Angelica Kaufman—a larger gathering of 
her works probably than has been seen before. 
Several of them were among the most important 
pictures from her brush. We note the follow¬ 
ing:— Venus chiding Ganymede and Flora 
finishing a Flower for Venus, £241 10*.; Numa 
Pompilius and the Nymph Egeria and Roman 
Clmrity (2), £47 5*.; Aspasia and Palus and 
Tibullus writing an Ode on Lesbia’s Sparrow, 
£56 14*.; Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi, 60 in. 
by 45 in , £147; Hector and Paris, 44 in. by 
32in., £120 15*.; Achilles discovered by Ulysses, 
44 in. by 32 in., £126; Zeuxis composing a 
Picture of Juno, £136 10*.; Telemachus and 
Calypso, 44 in. by 32 in., £189 ; Portrait of Lady 
Northwick and Child, 50 in. by 42 in., £850; 
Rinaldo and Armida, 50 in. by 42 in., £220 10*.; 
Ulysses in the Island of Circe, £105; Virgil 
writing his Epitaph, £99 15*.; Pliny at Misenum 
during the Eruption of A.D. 79, £59 17*.; La 
Bergere des Alpes, £420 ; Gualtherus and Grisdda, 
£410; Venus attired by the Graces, £535 10*.; 
The Judgment of Paris, the companion, £422. 
Most of these are engraved pictures, known to 
collectors of the artist. They came, in the 
present instance, from a country house in 
Gloucestershire. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
At the last meetingof the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society, Mr. W. Warning Faulder read 
a paper describing eight antique swords which 
he exhibited. The first, he pointed out, was 
interesting on account of its bearing English 
inscriptions on its blade. Although most old 
swords were inscribed, it was rare to find any 
of a date earlier than the time of Charles Ii. 
bearing English words. This sword was a 
rapier of the time of Elizabeth, with a perforated 
cup-hilt. It was inscribed “ For my Christ 
resolved to dy,” and “ Who haves me let him 
ware me.” The latter inscription was discussed, 
and hates suggested instead of haves. The 
second sword was of rare form, an d had been 
found under peculiar oiroumstanoes, having been 
taken from a coffin discovered in the tomb of a 
Knight Templar of the thirteenth or fourteenth, 
century. The third had a silver hilt very 
beautifully chased and embossed, and had been 
dug up on the field of a battle fought on July 
2, 1644, between Boyalists and Cromwellians. 
It had probably been dropped by one of the 
former in the flight to which they were put by 
the Parliamentary forces under 8ir Thomas 
Mvddleton near Oswestry. The other swords 
exhibited were a long horseman’s broadsword of 
the time of Charles I., a very beautiful Venetian 
sword of about A.D. 1550, a quaint sword of the 
time of Charles I., with a hilt embossed and 
chased, among the ornaments being the head of 
a Cavalier, in whose mouth was held a short 
pipe, very similar to those now in use, and two 
long rapiers of the time of Elizabeth, with very 
elaborate and finely wrought hilts. 

The annual exhibition of the Scottish 
Society of Water-Colour Painters opened at 
Glasgow on the 13th inst. 

We have received from Mr. Dunthorne, of 
Vigo Street, Mr. Slocombe’s striking etching of 
a Thames subject, Cleopatra's Needle's First 
Winter on the Banks of the Thames, in which 
the artist has shown no mere aptitude to cope 
with a sensational effect—that of an ice-bloeked 
stream—but has produced a work fairly strong 
in draughtsmanship, and skilful as well as 
agreeable in its disposition of light and shade. 
The long line of the Embankment has rarely 
beeu better treated in reoent piotorial design. 
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Next week we hope to publish the first of ft 
■series of tetters by M. Francois Lenormant, 
giving the results of a recent archaeological tour 
in South Italy. The first instalment will deal 
with the province of Apulia. 

With regard to Mr. F. W. Burton’s tetter to 
<the Chronigue des Arts, expressing his opinion 
that the so-called Quentin Malays in the 
National Gallery is by Marin us, it should be 
mentioned that Mr. Orowe had already attributed 
the picture to Marinus in these columns (see 
Aoademy, January 11, 1879, p. 39). 

Mb. W. W. Stoby, the soulptor in Borne, 
Tim contributed to the November and Deoember 
numbers of the International Revie uitwo elaborate 
articles on a subject on which it was time that 
archaeologists should have the benefit of skilled 
■opinion. It has long been a question whether 
the anoients were acquainted with the process 
of casting in plaster, a process whioh in modern 
times is of incalculable advantage to the soulp¬ 
tor, but yet an intricate and difficult process. 
That the ancients modelled in plaster there is 
no doubt. That, however, is a different thing. 
Mr. Story would admit that some slight designs 
in plaster still existing with very low relief may 
have been roughly cast from shallow moulds, and 
finished afterwards in parts where the mould had 
been imperfect. He is unwilling to go farther 
than this, and asserts that there is no evidence 
■of their ever having had piece-moulds, without 
which the casting of anything but a very flat 
■design is impossible. In this statement he is 
■confirmed by the head and two arms of a half 
.life-size figure of Oupid in the British Museum, 
whioh he seems not to have examined. The 
•head has been cast in three pieces, with clearly 
•out joints, which have been afterwards fitted 
together by a band of liquid plaster underneath. 
One of the joints is concealed by means of a 
wreath round the head, whioh has been after¬ 
wards modelled by the hand. Similarly, the 
arms have been cast in two separate moulds, 
the one giving the tipper, the other the under, 
«ide of the arm. The joints are very skilfully 
■concealed. It may be added that the hair is 
painted black and the lips and eyes red, so that 
the whole has a very realistic appearance. 
These objects were found in the Cyrenaica, and 
appear to belong to the third century B.O. They 
would represent the skill of the period in casting 
in plaster. As regards the passage of Pliny 
^Nat. Hist., xxxv. 12), “ Hominis autem 

amaginem gypso e faoie ipsa primus omnium 
expressit, ceraque in earn formam gypd infusa 
emendare instituit, Lysis tratug,” it would seem 
as if Mr. Story had raised an unnecessary 
number of difficulties. 

The old churoh bells of St. Peter’s in Zurich 
■are to be melted down, and the metal used in 
the casting of a new set. The Antiquarian 
■Sodety of the canton has interfered to save one 
■of them, the so-called “ Schlagglocke,” whioh 
was cast by “ Johannes der Glockengiesser ” in 
1294. The bell is fifty-seven years older than 
Zurich’s adhesion to the Swiss Federation, 
which took place in 1351. The mere metallio 
yalue of the bell is estimated at 1,840 fra., 
and the Antiquarian Sodety has put forth an 
appeal for about half this sum, the remainder 
having already been subscribed. 

The Historisoh-antiquarische Verein of Ap- 
menzell-ausser-Bhoden is occupied with the col¬ 
lection of materials for an Appenzeller 
Antiquarian exhibition at Heiden, the popular 
■health resort. 

The Diisseldorf school has lost by death 
another of its eminent artists in the person of 
Karl Hubner. Hiibner was born in 1814 at Ko- 
nigsberg. in Prussia, and studied at Diisseldorf. 
He first came into note by some pictures of a 
■democratic tendency which fell in with the 
sentiments current in Germany about 1848 


Of late years he has painted genre pictures, 
subjects taken from peasant -life, bits of 
costume, landscapes, ana so forth. His popu¬ 
larity has for some time past been on the 
decline. 

M. Michiels, author of a history of Flemish 
painting and numerous other works, has been 
appointed sub-librarian of the Eoole des Beaux- 
Arts. 

The pictures bought by the State at the last 
Salon, which have been on exhibition at Munich, 
have now been placed in the Luxembourg. 
Among them are Duez’ Saint Cuthbert, Laurens* 
Les Emmurts de Carcassonne, Pelouse’s Un 
Coin de Cemay, Guillaumet’s Laqhouat, and 
Bouguereau’s La Haissance de Vlnus. The 
Luxembourg has also acquired Bibot’s Jims 
et les Docteurs. 

The King of Bavaria has bought Feuerbach’s 
pioture of Medea for the Munich Pinakotek. 

It is stated that a valuable pioture of David 
Teniers has been unexpectedly discovered at 
Pestb, in the house of the aotor Maleczky. 

A yai/uable collection of engravings and 
woodcuts of Albrecht Diirer is now on view in 
Vienna. 

The prix de Sivres for 1879 has been 
awarded to M. Chdret. The subjeot was the 
Transit of Venus. The execution of the statue 
of Rabelais at Chinon will be entrusted to M. 
Emile Hubert in accordance with the decision 
of the jury. 

The seventh issue of the Oadart Album, 
L'Eau-forte en 1880, contains thirty original 
etchings by as many artists, among whom are 
Messrs. Heseltine, Lalanne, Evershed, Lher- 
mitte, Toudouze, Worms, &c. M. Jules 
Claretie contributes the text, and M. Franqois 
Ohifflart the frontispiece. 

M. Delaunay is at present engaged in finish¬ 
ing his frescoes in the Panthdon. 

The year’s volume of that vast German pub¬ 
lication entitled Die Kunst fur Alls (“ Art for 
All”) has just been published. It contains an 
excellent collection of reproductions of the 
copper engravings, etchings, and woodcuts of 
the most celebrated masters of engraving from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. The 
series begins with the Italian niello work of the 
fifteenth oentury; but very soon, of course, the 
German engravers preponderate, and we are 
afforded numerous examples of the work of 
Schongauer, Diirer, the Behams, Aldegrever, 
Burgkmair, &c. 

The Portfolio's “arrangements for 1880” 
include a series of etchings bv Mr. H. Her- 
komer, A.B.A., of scenes in North Wales, to 
be accompanied by “ literary contributions from 
his own pen, giving an account of his oamp 
life in that country. Following Mr. Lang’s 
“ Oxford ” of this year will come chapters on 
Cambridge, by Mr. J. W. Clarke, illustrated, 
like the “ Oxford ” by etchings and vignettes 
by Mr. Brunet Debaines ana M. Toussaint. 
The most important literary contributions prom - 
ised are a series of “ Studies on the Amazons,” 
by Prof. Colvin; the continuation of the 
editor’s interesting “Notes on Aesthetios;” 
“ Some Chapters on Shipping, considered from 
the Artistic Point of View,” also by the editor; 
and an article on Gaudenzio Ferrari, the painter 
of Varallo, hy Miss J. Cartwright- 

L'Art arrived last week too late for notioe, 
but we must mention that there was riven in 
it a splendid etching by Charles Waltner of 
Vandyck’s portrait of Francois Duquesnoy in 
the collection of the King of the Belgians, 
and also a capital portrait of the late Mr. 
Edwin Edwards, drawn in black chalk by M. 


Lhermitte, and reproduced with good effect in 
large size. This week the etching is from a 
modern German pioture—a characteristic group 
of grave peasants deliberating over some pieoe of 
important news. It is from a paintin g by Leibl, 
in the collection of W. H. Stewart, Esq., and is 
etched by F. Leenhoff. 

M. Quantin announces for publication early 
next year a magnificent edition of the Complete 
Work of Rembrandt, reproduced under the direc¬ 
tion of M. Firmin Delange. The work of pre¬ 
paration for this gigantic undertaking has 
already been carried on for four years; nor is 
this very long, considering that it is a question 
of reproducing in perfect facsimile by the most 
approved new processes the whole of the engraved 
work of the great Dutch master, consisting 
altogether of 356 plates. Three hundred of these 
are now ready, but, as they still need a certain 
amount of supervision before they are issued, the 
work will not be published before Maroh 15. M. 
Charles Blano supplies the literary portion of it, 
writing a description of and commentary on eaoh 
plate. A catalogue raisonnt is also provided, as 
well as a chronological table arranged by M. 
Charles Blano in the order which, after muoh 
study, he has come to the conclusion should be 
followed in regarding Rembrandt's perplexing 
work. This is a subject upon whioh, as is well 
known, no two authorities ever agree. This 
edition will oontain the twenty-two unique plates 
of the Amsterdam Museum, as well as those 
of the British Museum and the Bibliothhqua 
Nationals. 

The third and fourth parts issued together of 
tbe second volume of the Repertorium 
Kunslwissenschaft have appeared, as promised, 
very soon after the first ana second parts, which 
we noticed a short time ago. These complete 
the second volume, and it is to be hoped that 
this useful artistic publication will now go on 
regularly under its new direction. The present 
double number contains notes upon the history 
of architecture from 800 to 1300, by A. 
Schultz; the Tribune in S. Annunoiata in 
Florence, by Braghirolli; Lorenzo Lotto, by 
Tsohudi; the picture of St. Eligius by Petrus 
Cristus, by A. Woltmann; the drawing in the 
Codex Latinus Monacensis 716, by Dernjao; 
Durer’s water-colour drawing of the Virgin with 
animals, by Nordhoff; the continuation of S. 
Vogelin’s researches as to the wood engraving 
of Hans Holbein the younger; Duke Ferdi¬ 
nand’s commissions and purchases of tapestry 
in the Netherlands, by Schonhprr. A long 
Literaturbericht is also given, as well as a very 
useful list of all the principal reviews of im¬ 
portant art books in the various .journals, 
foreign as well as German. Those in the 
Academy are frequently quoted. 

The Oasette des Beaux-Arts opens this month 
with a long article by M. Paul Mantz on 
Adrian Brauwer, or Brouwer. Brauwer is a 
painter in whose history legend has nought to 
make up for the absence of faot. All the stories ’ 
told of his sadly oppressed boyhood, his de¬ 
graded manhood, and miserable death rest 
ohiefly on the authority of HoubrakCn, who 
seems to have taken a sort of malicious delight 
in depicting his compatriots, the Dutch printers^ 
in the blackest colours. Several of thffse whom 
he has maligned have lately been so thoroughly 
cleansed from the dirt he has thrown upon them 
that one oannot help hoping that the rest may 
have been equally free from the vioes he has 
associated with their names; but in the base of 
Adrien Brauwer, it must be owned that nothing 
has as yet turned up to disprove Houbraken’s 
assertions. There is scarcely any Dutch painter 
of whom so little is known. Not even the place 
or date of his birth has been accurately deter¬ 
mined, and, until quite lately, that of his death 
has been regarded as equally doubtful. M. 
Mantz dies not seem to be able to throw any 
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new light on these disputed questions; he 
docs not even Ten tore to decide in favour 
of Branwer’e Dutch or Flemish nationality, but 
he writes a pleasant article detailing what little 
knowledge has been gained concerning him, 
with various suggestions as to the probabilities 
and improbabilities of Houbraken’s relation. 
Au etching by Gaujean of Brauwer’s well- 
known Smoker in the Louvre is given in illus¬ 
tration. The other articles of the number are 
somewhat heavy and technical, though amateurs 
of ceramics will read with pleasure M. Havard’s 
account of the Faience d Arnhem, and admirers 
of Prud’hon will be interested in the study of 
that painter’s relations with Mdlle. Constance 
Mayer as set forth by M. Gueullette. 

Everyone knows that the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment devotes money and care to the fostering 
of the fine arts—supporting academies out of 
the national supplies, and keeping up a large 
establishment m museums and galleries of 

f ictures for the use and education of the publio. 

t is less generally known that art and art 
expenditure are administered by the same 
Minister of Public Worship whose attributes 
extend at the present time to fighting the Papal 
power in the Bhenish and Polish provinces 
and exercising the duties of a censorship as 
regards exhibited pictures. A new function 
has just been added to the numerous ones 
already exercised by this ubiquitous Ministry. 
Herr von Putkammer issues and helps with 
public money a new quarterly publication 
called Jahrbuch der koniglichen preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, the first number of which 
has just appeared at Berlin as the first instal¬ 
ment of a stately folio, divided into two parts— 
reporting, in the first place, on the progress of 
the national collections; in the second, on 
matters of art proper, with facsimiles and illus¬ 
trations. The editor of this new periodical is 
Dr. Dohme, whose collection of art biographies 
is already known to the English public. The 
editorial staff comprises Dr. W. Bode, Dr. 
Hermann Grimm, Dr. Max Jordan, and Dr. 
Lippmann, all of whom have made a name 
for themselvee as writers on art. At the head 
of the official section of the Jahrbuch is Dr. 
Meyer’s report, showing that within the past 
half-year the Berlin Museum acquired an early 
example of Albert Cuyp’s cattle-pieces, A 
Butcher’s Shop with a Newly Slaughtered Pig, 
ascribed to Maes, and a characteristic portrait 
of a female by Bembrandt, supposed to repre¬ 
sent the master’s third wife. The last of these 
pictures was purchased by a dealer at Mr. J. 
Wardell’s sale in 1878, and sold at an ad¬ 
vance to the Prussian authorities. Dr. 
Friedliinder reports large additions to the 
numismatic collections by the purchase of 
10,000 coins of the Middle Ages (from the time 
of the Merovingian kings to the Beformation), 
from the collection of Dr. Grote, of Hanover; 
and 600 bronze coins and medallions of the 
Ho m an empire, from the collection of Oapt. 
Sandes. In the report of Dr. Max Jordan on 
the National Gallery we have to note the state¬ 
ment of the purchase by the State of Makart’s 
large pioture of Queen Camara of Cyprus re¬ 
ceiving the Homage of the Venetians, Dr. Bode 
announces with becoming pride the arrival of 
marble reliefs supposed to nave formed part of 
the friezes on a large altar of the dassic times at 
Fergamos—in all, ninety pieces and 1,500 frag¬ 
ments. But he say 8 that the state to which these 
marbles have been reduoed will only allow for 
the present of the exhibition of a few groups as 
specimens. In the non-offioial section of the 
Jahrbuch Dr. Friedlander begins a paper on 
“ Italian Medallions of the Sixteenth Century,” 
and gives a sketch of die-sinking and casting 
and chasing of medallions from the earliest 
Venetian pieces of 1393 to the latent of tbe 
Lombard cities in 1530. He shows how dif¬ 
ferent forms of the same medallion became 


common, and for what purposes they were 
produoed. He gives a new and hitherto un¬ 
attempted chronology of the medallists from 
Vittore Pisano in 1439-49 to Giulio della Torre 
and Zacchi in 1530-35. He tells us that 
among the medallists we must count some 
celebrated painters—Antonio’Pollaiuolo, Gentile 
Bellini, Francesco Francia, John F. Caroto, and 
Baldassare of Este—and we only note one mis¬ 
take, which he makes in the birth and death of 
Francia. Dr. Lippmann gives a facsimile of a 
unique print—a profile of a Florentine lady in 
the Benin Print-Boom. His attempt to show 
that engraving was known in Italy as early as 
1440-50 is interesting, though it rests only on 
a calculation of probabilities. Some subtle 
arguments are used to prove that the first 
engravers must necessarily have been gold¬ 
smiths. Hermann Grimm works out with 
great acumen the problem of how the Night 
and Mom in the chapel of the Medioi at San 
Lorenzo of Florence came to be displayed in a 
different manner from that conceived and in¬ 
tended by Michelangelo. The last paper in the 
Jahrbuch is by Dr. Dobbert, “ On the .Origin of 
Crucifixes.” It is preceded by a facsimile and 
copies of MSS. by Diirer. 


THE STAGE. 

Are the years of famine in matters dramatic to 
be succeeded by the years of plenty ? Time 
was when London managers, and presumably 
the London publio, encouraged with their 
favour two theatrical authors. A new play 
was probably by Mr. Byron, but if it was not 
by Mr. Byron it was necessarily by Mr. Gilbert. 
The management knew no other writers. The 
record of this week’s productions, whioh it is 
yet too early to write in full, will tell another 
story. Mr. Tennyson, who had produoed a play 
some time since at the Lyceum, has been re¬ 
discovered as a dramatio author by the con¬ 
ductors of the St. James’s Theatre. Our 
brightest and most piquant novelists, Messrs. 
Besant and Bioe, have brought to light a 
comedy at the Olympic. And Mr. Albery, 
industriously struggling to produce at last a 
piece which shall have some chance of rivalling 
Two Roses in popularity, has given us at the 
Court Theatre, under the direction of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, a five-act play, The Old Love 
and the New, which he has adapted from the 
American of Mr. Bronson Howard. Hereafter 
we may have occasion to speak of one or other 
of these pieces. For the present all that can be 
done is to reoord their presentation; the 
Monday evening production—that of The Old 
Love and the New—alone having been made at 
all early in the week. In it Mr. Charles 
Ooghlan, who may have had the opportunity of 
seeing the original, and even of playing in it, in 
the United States, seems to have found a part 
well suited to him. Mr. G. W. Anson, often a 
striking character actor, has been not less success¬ 
ful ; and parts of some importance are allotted to 
Miss Amy Eoselle, Mr. David Fisher, and Mr. 
Edmund Loathes. 


season, gorgeous spectacle has become a thing 
of course. There Sindbad the Sailor is to be the 
story which is to be the excuse, if excuse be 
wanted, for the display of marvellous scenic 
effect. At Drury Lane, Blue Beard is the narra¬ 
tive destined to receive dramatio illustration. 
The Vokes family are there expected to be a 
great attraction. The instincts of the English 
playgoer at Christmas are known to be essen¬ 
tially conservative. j 
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From the announcements for the Christmas 
week, it would seem that pantomimes continue to 
be fewer and fewer. Theynave become so entirely 
associated with prodigious spectacle that it is 
naturally diffioult for the majority of theatres, 
whose stages are but of moderate size, to com¬ 
pete with the two great houses of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane. Accordingly, with some few 
exceptions, of which the principal are the great 
suburban theatres, there will be little entering 
the lists with the large central playhouses 
already named. At Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane suocess in the pantomimes is confidently 
expected, though Drury Lane failed last year 
notwithstanding the presence of a troop of 
popular pantomimists. At Covent Garden, in 
the pantomino season, as well as in the opera 
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LITERATURE. 

British Qoblins: Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy 
Mythology, Legends, and Traditions. By 
Wirt Sikes, United States Consul for Wales. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Those interested in popular traditions, more 
particularly in the traditional lore of the Celtic 
races, have often bad to regret the meagreness 
of the literature of this subject in Wales. 
Natives of the Principality have themselves 
recognised its striking poverty in such relics ; 
and, as Mickey Free accounted for the pay¬ 
master’s long-deferred payments in the 
Peninsula by a theory that the money was 
riot there, they say that the reason why Welsh 
legend does not occur is simply that it has 
ceased to exist. In the reb'gious history of 
the country is, no doubt, to be sought the 
explanation of the disappearance from it of 
many ancient Celtic features ;* but old tradi¬ 
tions everywhere are so slow to die that we 
are ourselves persuaded that Mr. Sikes is right 
when he says (p. 4): 

“ The truth ... is, that if you will but 
sink down to the level of common fife, of ignor¬ 
ant life, especially in rural neighbourhoods, 
there you will find the same old beliefs prevail¬ 
ing in about the same degree to which they have 
ever prevailed. ... To sink to this level suc¬ 
cessfully, one must become a living unit in that 
life, as 1 have done in Wales and elsewhere from 
time to time.” 

Though thus correctly indicating where 
“ folk-lore ” is to be got, the author seems, 
however, to have drawn very sparingly on such 
a source in the preparation of this volume. 
The Rev. Edmund Jones on Apparitions, 
Croker’s Notes on the Fairy Legends of 
Wales, the Mabinogion, the works of Peter 
Roberts and William Howells, certain Welsh 
publications—from these the pages of the 
book are mainly filled. To these citations 
—somewhat tedious, it must be owned, to 
one moderately read in such literature, who 
has encountered most of them often before, 
and knows that their authors borrow liberally 
from each other—are added some details of 
Welsh customs, and certain comparisons of 
beliefs and the like with similar things in 
other countries. 

There is probably as close a fundamental 
connexion between the older traditions of the 
Celtic peoples as there is between their Celtic 
dialects; and the lore of any one can only be 
rightly read in the light of the lore of the 
rest. It is not, however (a case or two ex¬ 
cepted), to Silvestre or Luzel, Croker or 
Kennedy, Campbell or Stewart, that Mr. 
Sikes goes first for his comparisons, but to 
three or four heterogeneous quarters, in- 

• Mr. Sikes quotes Welsh sayings which express 
the same truth ip. 6). 


eluding the United States. Casting about 
for parallels abroad, the compiler has missed, 
as might be expected, instructive parallels 
lying nearer home. 

Rhys’s Dance, here reproduced from Croker, 
is the Strathspey story of Rory MacGillvray’s 
Long Reel, given by Stewart and by Mr. 
Campbell, and also found in Somersetshire. 
Akin to this is the ancient “ Monk and Bird” 
legend, which also occurs in Wales. One of 
its oldest forms connects it with Afflighem, 
in Flanders ; it is told to-day of many Irish 
abbeys; and it appears in the notes to the 
ancient Calendar of Oengus Ceile-De in the 
MS. known as the Leabhar Breac. A story 
very like that of the monk is told of 
the pagan Oisin; and all these legends are 
apparently related to old Celtic notions of the 
dwelling of the spirits, Tir^na-hOige, the 
Land of Youth, where no man dies or grows 
old. This volume contains some good 
examples of the Canwyll Corph belief. The 
Corpse Candle superstition seems to be treated 
as peculiar to Wales; but corresponding 
legends occur in the Highlands, and the 
present writer possesses others from the 
oounty of Limerick. 

Howells has a story of a nocturnal spirit 
which haunted a road in Pembrokeshire, near 
an inn, crying, “ The days are long and the 
nights cold to wait for Noe.” A man so 
named passes that way one night, and calls at 
the inn. Neither he nor the ghost is ever 
heard of again. In a curious (as yet unpub¬ 
lished) parallel oranalogue from Inchilaurence, 
Limerick, a farmer lay dead, and was being 
waked. Towards morning, when few were 
in the room with the dead, the corpse sat up 
and said, “ The night is long [waiting] on the 
side of Cnoc-a-tSuidheain till day” (is fada 
oidhche air thaobh Chnuic-a-tSuidheain 
go Id). Flying first in wild confusion, some 
of the people were bold enough at length to 
return ; but the corpse was silent and rigid, 
and never gave sign of life again. When 
the wake was ended, and the body was being 
borne to burial at Caheraeorny, the funeral 
had to pass a house where a cousin of this same 
man’s lay dead and was then being waked. 
As the funeral drew near, a faint flush 
gradually reddened the face of the dead man, 
and it faded away as the funeral passed on. 
One spirit is understood to have been waiting 
for the other. 

The Welsh “ Fairies ” are in Mr. Sikes’s 
pages mostly the diminutive, gay, fantastic 
spirits of Shakspere and Randolph. Some¬ 
times we get a glimpse of evidence which 
corrects this later conception. “They must 
be so pretty and good,” says Mrs. Stanley to 
an old Welsh woman. “ Good ? they are not 
good,” is the answer of the poor woman, 
who complained bitterly of their persecution 
(p. 116). The notion of the virtue of a knife 
drawn against Welsh Owyllion .is certainly 
not “ connected with Arthur’s sword Ex- 
calibur” (p. 53), but another illustration of 
a widespread belief, as old at least as Virgil, 
in the virtue of iron against evil spirits. 
The Welsh Fwcca, again, must be identified 
with Puck, and the Irish Fuca ; and the latter 
seems to be nothing but the embodied dark¬ 
ness. He defiles the blackberries on the 
first day of Winter; his favourite form 
that of an ass, or a horse; and such a spirit 


found in stables, but disappears when the 
light is brought. The same thing is told of a 
black calf in a Pembrokeshire stable (p. 198), 
and an analogous Gypsy legend has besa 
versified by Prof. Palmer. 

The house was carefully prepared for the 
Tylwyth Teg at night; and “ here,” says Mr. 
Sikes, following a Welsh writer edited by 
Croker, “ is seen a precaution against fire in 
the clean-swept hearth and the provision of 
filled water-pails ” (p. 125). We think the 
explanation is somewhat further to seek. In 
Ireland, where the same usage prevails yet iu 
certain localities, it is well understood that the 
fire is made up and the fresh water brought 
in for the Daine Maithe; and the water is 
carefully thrown away in the morning. Now 
the Good People are spirits of the air; are 
frequently called Air Demons (Deamhna 
Aerig); and we know not what the usage can 
mean if it was not a sort of sacrifice of two 
elements to a third, an offering of Fire and 
Water to the Spirits of the Air. This seems 
borne out by an Irish superstitious cure for 
an “ aery fit ” (epilepsy, or the like). A 
little water is brought in, and three drops of 
it given to the sufferer, the remainder of the 
water, and sometimes part of the sufferer’s 
clothing, being thrown into the fire. And it 
is commonly said that whoever has had the 
misfortune to get a fit of the Blessed Sickness 
or any other “ aery ” visitation can never be 
cured if, before the remedy is employed, he 
gets a burn or falls in water—if, that is, he is 
injured by more elements than one. 

As the compilation of a stranger, Mr. 
Sikes’s book is entitled to a certain praise; 
but we must still await a collection which 
shall either present new Welsh tradition, 
drawn, not from books, but from the mouths 
of the people, or at least a patient and scien¬ 
tific analysis of existing printed material. 

David Fitzgebald. 


Historical Essays. By E. A. Freeman. 

Third Series. (Macmillan.) 

This series of essays deals with the time 
of transition when the Roman and the 
Teutonic elements of the modem world were 
both in being, but when they stood side by 
side, when neither had as yet absorbed the 
other, when the mingling of the two had not 
yet formed a third wholly different from 
either. Hence we have essays on Dio¬ 
cletian at Salona, the family of Constantine 
at Treves, and, above all, Theodoric at Ra¬ 
venna—the seat of the first settled Teutonic 
dominion beyond the Alps, the seat of the 
barbarian conqueror who gave Italy thirty 
years of such peace as she never saw for apes 
before or after, and who first bade contending 
sects dwell in peace and equality side by side 
—the same Ravenna where, from the walls of 
San Vitale, Justinian and Theodora still 
look down upon us with all the freshness of 
thirteen hundred years ago. 

The common idea of these three essays is that 
of the supplanting of Old Rome by new capitals 
of the Roman world, and Mr. Freeman has pre¬ 
fixed to them his “ First Impressions of Rome” 
itself. The history of these new capitals 
should be studied on the spot. The transi¬ 
tion period is so peculiar that we need the 
witness of the eye more in this than in most 
other parts of history. Thus in Diocletian’s 
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buildings a change was made which had an 
effect on all later developments of architecture 
—a change by which Corinthian columns were 
made to support arches. The great perse¬ 
cutor in truth laboured for those whom he 
most hated. Not only were his buildings 
put to Christian uses, but the style that came 
to perfection in his hands supplied the model 
for Christian buildings. Macaulay laid 
stress on the importance of seeing the places 
he had to write about, and every one remem¬ 
bers Carlyle’s vivid descriptions of towns and 
battle-fields. Many historians have neg¬ 
lected this altogether. It is doubtful 
whether Livy ever saw an Alpine pass, or 
the scene of any of Hannibal’s battles; his 
descriptions are so vague that he leaves it 
doubtful on which side of a river he imagines 
a battle to have been fought. Probably, he 
wrote like Hume, sitting in his easy chair, 
and did not put himself to any trouble. All 
his authorities were spread out round him on 
one table, and he was not troubled with 
documents like modern writers. He did not 
even walk up to the Capitol to see an inscrip¬ 
tion of which Augustus had informed him. 
The modem historian’s task is very hard by 
comparison. 

Other essays deal with Sicily—the general 
meeting-place of all the nations round the 
Mediterranean—whose history is wholly mis¬ 
understood if it is taken for merely part 
of the history of Italy. It is not only a 
link between East and West, but between 
Europe and Africa, which is only ninety 
miles away: the very name of its great 
western fortress, Lilybaeum, meant the 
town “ opposite Libya ”; and the Romans 
and Carthaginians naturally met here to 
contend for supremacy in the West. 
Eor the same reason its Norman rulers 
held a middle position in mediaeval history, 
and we have an essay on the Normans in 
Palermo. The book generally may be de¬ 
scribed as Sketches of the Border Lands, and 
the separate discussion on "Race and Lan¬ 
guage ” is most appropriate ; indeed, we are 
not sure that it ought not to have come first, 
but that it serves as a preface to the second 
half of the volume, which takes us to the 
East, and discusses the Byzantine empire, 
the Southern Slaves, mediaeval and modem 
Greece, while “ First Impressions of Athens ” 
gives a companion picture to that of Rome. 
Why the Slaves failed to play such a part in 
the East as the Teutons in the West, how the 
Greek race recovered itself, and absorbed 
Slaves, Albanians, and other intrusive races— 
such are some of the questions dealt with, 
here; and their bearing on existing questions 
is traced. If we have an objection to bring 
against the book, it is because of the wealth 
of historical allusions and comparisons, which 
are not always easy to follow. But the geo¬ 
graphical parts are very good, and serve as a 
prelude to an Historical Geography which is 
understood to be partly through the press. 

C. W. Boise. 

Analytical Index to the Series of Records 

known as the Remembrancia, preserved 

among the Archives of the City of London. 

A.n. 1579-1664. (E. J. Francis & Co.) 

Oy Febytjaiy 6, 1570, Thomas Norton, an 
associate Sterpholfi and Hopkins in the 


translation of the Psalms, and the joint-author Plague, Plays and Players, Riots, Ship 
with Thomas Sackville (Lord Buckhurst) of Money, Sports, Trained Bands, and Watch. 
the early tragedy, Gorboduc, was appointed One point that is shown very strikingly in 
by the Court of Aldermen to the newly these papers is the interest taken by the 
founded office of Remembrancer of the City reigning Sovereigns in the movements of the 
of London. His duties were defined as City authorities. They are constantly eom- 
follows :— plaining, directing,recommending,and request- 

‘‘All suohe matters oonoerninge the Cittye as . J" instance Queen Elizabeth recoin- 

usually hay© been entred by - ho shall the appointment of Dr. Julius Caesar as 

cause to be entred and engrossed with con- Common Serjeant, Dr. Fletcher as Remem - 


of London. His duties were defined as 
follows:— 

“All suohe matters oonoerninge the Cittye &a 

usually have been entred by - he shall 

cause to be entred and engrossed with con- 


venyent spede. All the matters conteyned in brancer, Robert Pamphlyn as one of the 
the Bookes oonoerninge th’affayres of the Cittye, measurers of coal, William Parker as alnager 
Bookes shalbe in form aforesaid oomytted or inspector of woollen cloths, and George 
to his oustodie, he shall gather together and Southacke as garbler. The Queen took a 

8 P ecial interest in the case of Parker, and 

and orderlv founle ” ^ y ’ y instructed Sir Christopher Hatton to remind 

and orderly lounde. the Lord Mayor that she had twice demanded 

Norton’s successor was an equally distin- an answer from the City without receiving 
guished man, viz., Dr. Giles Fletcher, the one. 

diplomatist, author, poet, and traveller, who The housing of foreign ambassadors formerly 
resigned his office in 1605, and was succeeded gave the authorities some trouble; thus the 


by a long line of Remembrancers down to the 
present holder of the office, who was ap¬ 
pointed in 1878. 

There seems at one time to have been 


Lord Mayor wrote to Sir Francis Walsingham 
in 1580, in answer to the expression of the 
Queen’s pleasure that a residence should be 
provided for the Spanish ambassador, to the 


some difficulty in distinguishing between the effect that, having seoured a house in Fen- 
duties of the Remembrancer and of the church Street, the ambassador disapproved of 
Town Clerk ; thus, on December 10, 1579, it, and desired Arundel House, which was 
the latter officer was directed “ to cause the both a nobleman’s mansion and without the 
answeares from heuceforthe to be made of such liberties of London. 

Letteres as shalbe directed to this Court from There are a large number of interesting 
any personage of honor or creditt, to be entries in this book respecting plays and 
entered in a booke, to be provided for players, and we find several instances in which 
that purpose;” but on April 12, 1580, the Queen and the City authorities were not 


Mr. Norton was ordered to engross the 
answers to all letters from persons of honour. 
It is satisfactory to find the City of London 
among the first to recognise the value of an 
Index, for really the Remembrancer might 


at one. The City objected to plays both on 
religious grounds and on account of the 
danger of infection from the gathering 
together of large masses of persons. The 
Queen acknowledged the validity of the second 


have been styled Indexer-General. This was reasoD, but would not agree to the first, pro- 


acknowledged in very uncomplimentary terms 
when Mr. William Dyos was discharged: 


viding that ordinary care was taken to allow 
“ such plays only as were fitted to yield honest 


“The place and employment commonly called r 4 eor ® at ‘ on and no example of evil. 


Remembrancer found to be no offioe, but a 
service and employment, devised of late years 
for the making of indexes and the performance 
of some other services then necessary, but long 
since wholly out of use.” 


April 11, 1582, the Lords of the Council 
wrote to the Lord Mayor to the effect that as 


of some other services then necessary, but long " Majesty sometimes took delight m those 
since wholly out of use.” pastimes; it had been thought not unfit,having 

regard to the season of the year and the clear- 
The authorities soon thought better of their ance of the city from infection, to allow of 
decision, and Robert Bacon was appointed certain companies of players in London, partly 
Remembrancer on December 23, 1619, the that they might thereby attain more dexterity 
same year that Dyos left. The result of the “ d . Perfection, the better to content Her 
labours of the earlier officers is found in a a ^ es 

series of nine volumes known as the Remem■ In 1595 the Lord Mayor found it necessary 
brancia, which consist of copies of the cor- to complain to the Lords of the Council of 
respondence between the Sovereigns, their the conduct of the saltpetre men, and “ re- 
Ministers, the Privy Council, the Lord Mayors, quested that they might be admonished and 
Courts of Aldermen and Common Council, charged to use more discretion and modera- 


and many persons of distinction, upon matters 
relating to the government of the City, its 
rights, privileges, usages, and customs, religion, 
trade and commerce, public buildings, markets, 
churches, &c., from 1579 (21st Elizabeth) to 
1664 (16th Charles II.). 

In 1869 the Library Committee of the 


tion in the execution of their warrant.” At 
this time, and until the discovery and impor¬ 
tation of Indian nitre, saltpetre was manufac¬ 
tured from earth impregnated with animal 
excretions, and up to the year 1656 the salt¬ 
petre men were empowered to break open all 
premises, and to dig up the floors of stables 


Corporation printed an analytical index of the and even dwelling-houses in order to obtain 
second and eighth volumes; and in the the material. 


following year it was ordered that a complete 
index to the entire series should be produced. 
The present volume, in which the analyses 
of the various papers are arranged on a 
thoroughly useful plan, is the result. The 
importance and variety of the contents will 
be seen from a selection taken at random from 
the alphabet of headings, such as Captives, 


;e In 1621 the Lords of the Council desired 
1. the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to put down 
is the disorders annually committed by the 
a apprentices at Shrove-tide, and to set a good 
ie and strong watch at each of the City gates. 
11 Three years after this, James I. gave the Lord 
n Mayor a memorandum of the several things he 
t, was charged to attend to, among which are 
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“ the clensing the River of Thames ” an4 “ the 
repayre of Powles.” 

There is a notice of a very curious Order in 
Council, touching the use of the ballot, under 
date of September 17, 1637. The Court of 
Aldermen had used a ballot-box whereon were 
“ written these words Yea, Nay,” as early as 
the year 1576. In Charles the First’s reign 
the use of the ballot began to be looked upon 
as a rebellious proceeding, and 

“ the King taking into consideration the mani¬ 
fold inconveniences that might arise by the 
use of ballotting boxes, of late begun to be 
practised by some corporations and companies 
had declared his utter dislike thereof.” 

This order goes ou to forbid the use of the 
boxes. 

At the Restoration Charles IL recommended 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council to restore to their former position 
such aldermen as “ had been in times past 
removed for their affection to his Majesty.” 
This King does not appear to have recom¬ 
mended so many of his friends to the various 
City offices as his predecessor, but this may 
be accounted for by the fact that the entries 
in the Remembrancia do not extend further 
than to the fourth year of his reign. To 
those who care for such matters, there is not 
a page of this book which is not full of 
interest. Its production does the greatest 
credit to Messrs. W. H. and H. C. Overall, 
who have favoured their readers with the 
luxury of a full alphabetical Index at the end, 
and many valuable Notes, in the preparation 
of which they received the assistance of Mr. 
Reginald Hanson, who was Chairman of the 
Library Committee in 1876. We trust that 
other public bodies will emulate the action of 
the Common Council of the City of London, 
and give us like Indexes of their records. 

Hekby B. Wheatley. 


COINS OF THE SPANISH MOOB8. 
Tratado de Numismatica Ardbigo-Espanola. 
Por Don Francisco Coders y Zaidin, 
Catedrdtico de lengua Arabe en la Uni- 
versidad de Madrid. (Madrid: Murillo.) 
Cecas Arabigo-Espanolas. Por Don Fr. 

' Coders y Zaidin. (Madrid: Aribau.) 

Errores de varios Numismaticos esfranjeros 
al tratar de las Monedas Ardbigo-Espanolas 
i impugnacion. Por Don Fr. Codera y 
ZaidiD. (Madrid: Aribau.) 

Estudio Jiistdrico-critico sobre las Monedas 
de los Abbadies de Sevilla. Publicado en 
el Tomo VI. del Museo Espanol de Anti- 
qiiedades. Por Don Fr. Codera y Zaidin. 
(Madrid: Fortanet.) 

Estudio critico sobre la Historia y Monedas 
de los Hammudies de Malaga y Algeciras. 
Publicado en el Tomo VIII. del Museo 
Espanol de Antiquedades. Por Don Fr. 
Codera y Zaidin. (Madrid: Fortanet.) 
Titulos y Nombres propios en las Monedas 
Ardbigo-Espanolas. Por Don Fr. Codera y 
Zaidin. (Madrid: Aribau.) 

It may seem absurd to urge the necessity of 
a sub-division of labour in so confined a 
science as Oriental numismatics, which is 
itself only a sub-division of a larger science; 
but the works named above are abundant 


proof of the advantages of the principle. 
Numismatics is in truth a much wider and 
more comprehensive science than it generally 
has the credit of being. In many of its 
branches it is the sole trustworthy foundation 
of accurate history, and in all its branches 
it demands a thorough knowledge of the 
history of a special country or dynasty to 
enable the numismatist to treat coins with 
any success—to attribute them to their true 
strikers, to interpret correctly the various 
data they present, and to extract from them 
fresh aids to the history of the time. 

Oriental coins, since they generally present 
a far greater number of historical data than any 
other series, make an unusually severe demand 
upon the historical learning of the student. 

And of all branches of Oriental numismatics 
that which is concerned with the issues of the 
Moors in Spain is certainly not the least 
exigeant. The vast number of the specimens, 
their wonderfully minute variety—whereby 
scarcely two coins are precisely alike—the 
long series of names, and the coincidence in 
the later part of the coinage of several 
identical names in different dynasties, make 
the task of the arranger and describer of this 
series peculiarly difficult. At the same time, 
the incompleteness of the histories and the ob¬ 
scurity that envelops the time of anarchy and 

K kingdoms which succeeded the down- 
f the Khalifs of Cordova, while adding 
to the difficulties, enhance the attraction of 
the only science that can materially assist the 
historian in dissipating that obscurity. The 
value of coins as historical monuments is so 
obvious in the case of the coinage of the 
Spanish Arabs, and has been so clearly proved 
by important discoveries, confirmations, and 
corrections, that this special section of a 
special division of a branch of antiquities has 
acquired an interest which does not invariably 
attach itself to the study of Oriental numis¬ 
matics. 

For the last five years we have received 
continuous evidence that this special subject, 
the coinage of the Arabs of Spain, has become 
the property, so to speak, of a competent and 
indefatigable numismatist. Don Francisco 
Codera y Zaidin, Professor of Arabic at 
Madrid, showed his thorough knowledge of 
the subject in bis first publication, an essay 
on the mints of the Spanish Moors, which 
appeared in the Revista de Archivos in 1874 ; 
and in the same year he reviewed and corrected 
the scanty notices of Arabic-Spanish coins 
which other writers had published up to that 
time. His tract on the titles and proper 
names which occur on the coins forms a 
valuable- companion to the essay on mints; 
and in its order and completeness, and its 
masterly investigation of the difficult question 
of titleless names and their attribution, this 
treatise may well serve as a model to all who 
are engaged in similar work. Meanwhile, 
two magnificent monographs on the history 
and coins of the two great dynasties of the 
Hammudis of Malaga and Algeciras, and the 
Abbadis of Sevilla, which came out in the 
Museo Espanol de Antiquedades, showed a 
breadth of research, an historical knowledge, 
and a numismatic instinct (coin collectors 
will know what that is) which at once 
pointed out Don Francisco Codera as the 
supreme authority on Arabic-Spanish coins, and | 
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the one scholar to whom we should look for 
a complete and exhaustive description and 
account of the coinage of the Spanish Arabs. 
This final work he has now given us in the 
Tratado de Numismatico Ardbigo-Espanola 
which has just appeared at Madrid. It is 
more than a summary of what is known on 
the subject. It is not only a clear and 
methodical history of the coinage, but also a 
minute description of it. So far as we can 
judge from the coins thus far discovered, no 
further treatise on the Arabic coins of Spain 
will be required, no new arrangement will be 
found necessary. Further “ finds ” may throw 
light on a few obscure points, and may supply 
some missing links ; but nothing, we imagine, 
will be brought to light which would necessi¬ 
tate a remodelling of Prof. Codera’s treatise; 
all new matter would easily find its place in 
new editions or appendixes. 

The author furnishes students of Oriental 
numismatics, not only with a treatise on a 
special branch, but the necessary elements of 
all Arabic numismatics. He starts with the 
statement that to understand and study 
Arabic coins it is not needful to know 
Arabic, and he is so far right that a great 
deal may be and has been done with a 
very elementary acquaintance with the lan¬ 
guage, though the numismatist who is not at 
the same time a scholar in his particular 
branch of the science is apt to fall into some 
of the pitfalls which his more learned brother 
escapes. Still it is possible to read and inter¬ 
pret most Arabic coins without a scholarly 
knowledge of Arabic; and Don Francisco 
Codera supplies at the beginning of his work 
the elements of the language—as the alphabet, 
orthographical signs, numerals, and certain 
constantly recurring formulae — which the 
student must possess before he can attempt 
the coins. Of this introductory section it is 
only necessary to say that it is clear and 
accurate, as becomes a professor of Arabic, 
and to signalise the wisdom of making use of 
Aljamia, or old Castilian written in Arabic 
characters, as a means of familiarising Spanish 
students with the Arabic letters and sounds. 

The work is divided into eight sections— 
(1) The coinage of a.h. 92-100, in Latin or 
bilingual characters; (2) the coins of the 
Amirs and of the earlier Umayyads of Cor¬ 
dova, 100-300 ; (3) the coins of the Khalifs 
of Cordova, from Abd-er-Rahmdn III. to the 
end, and of the Hammudis who succeeded 
them, a.h. 300-450; (4) the coins of the 
small dynasties, called Kings of Taifas, who 
divided Spain among them after the fall of the 
Khalifs, 415-500 ; (5) the coins of the Almo- 
ravides (or Murabits), who conquered these 
small dynasties, &c., a.h. 480-570; (6) 
bilingual issues of Alfonso VIII.; (7) coins 
of the Almohades (Muwahhids), successors of 
the Murabits; (8) coins of the Beni Nasr of 
Qranada. 

In the first section, owing to the hitherto 
unconquerable difficulties of the Latin and 
bilingual coinage, the author’s method is 
least apparent; and the issues of the Amirs 
and Khalifs up to Abd-er-Rahmdn III. 
present little matter for discussion. It is in 
his treatment of the coinage of the later 
Khalifs and the Reyes de Taifas that Don 
Francisco Codera is strikingly successful. 
His arrangement of the corns, description of 
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their characteristics, and the changes they 
underwent, and, above all, his excellent plan of 
tabulating the types, with especial reference 
to the names of Prime Ministers and other 
officers whose names appear on the coins, 
make this part of the work especially valuable. 
The chapter on the lesser dynasties is full of 
new and valuable information; and many 
rare specimens are described, especially of the 
Kings of Tortosa. The notices of the Almo- 
ravides and Almohades labour under the defect 
of being restricted to the Spanish issues of 
those dynasties; but within this limit they 
are excellent, and the account of the petty 
rulers between the two dynasties will be 
found more than ordinarily useful. The book 
ends with a magnificent series of Indexes, 
which add immensely to its value. The in¬ 
dexes of proper names alone would make it 
essential to all students of the subject, while 
the chronological list of the Mohammadan 
dynasties of Spain is the most complete we 
have seen, and will be always at the numis¬ 
matist’s hand. It is strange, however, that 
the most obvious necessity of all, an Index of 
Mints, should have been omitted. 

The work is illustrated with twenty-four 
lithographic plates, carefully taken by the 
author by a special process from paper 
impressions. They do not perhaps give the 
look of the coins so closely as photographic 
plates, but they appear almost equally ac¬ 
curate, and are certainly easier to decipher. 

Don Francisco Coders only professes to 
write an outline of the numismatic history of 
the Arabs in Spain, but he has succeeded 
in giving a detailed account of that coin¬ 
age, to which little is needed to make it 
quite complete. Further discoveries may 
make the earliest section more satisfactory, 
and the publication of catalogues of the 
chief European museums would render pos¬ 
sible that oomplete list of all known coins 
of the Spanish Arabs which is certainly 
wanted among the fine indexes of the book. 
Beyond this, little seems needed to perfect 
it, unless it be some amplification of the 
Almoravide and Almohaae sections; for 
example, some mention, not to say explana¬ 
tion, of the letters that occur beneath 
the areas of the former. A more careful 
revision of the proof-sheets would have 
diminished the rather large number of 
misprints. But some of these seem to arise 
from the author’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the Northern languages of Europe ; and 
the generosity with which he acknowledges 
the services of French, German, Russian, and 
English numismatists must compel us in 
common courtesy to avoid criticising his 
knowledge of the languages in which they 
write. Of serious errors in the book we have 
noticed none, though the interpretation of 
the word read aunoka ya-llah on p. 193 is 
open to debate. 

M. Tiesenhausen has exhausted the subject 
of the coinage of the Eastern Khalifs in the 
greatest numismatic work that Russia, always 
to the front in this matter, has sent forth for 
many years. Don Francisco Codera has now 
rendered a similar service to the numismatics 
of the Western Khalifs of Cordova and their 
successors. If every branch of numismatics 
were treated with equal learning, thorough¬ 
ness, and method, the corpus of numismatic 


monuments which the Oriental historian is 
sorely in need of would not seem far off. 
But by itself the Tratado de Numismdtica 
Arabigo-Espahola is a real gain to the numis¬ 
matist and historian alike. 

St. Lank Poole. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Donna Quixote. By J ustin McCarthy, author 
of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” “ Miss Misan¬ 
thrope,” &c. 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Worthless Laurels. By Emily Carrington. 
3 vols. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Nisida; or, Two Winters in Madeira. By 
Edgar Crane. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Hermann : a Novel. By E. Werner, author 
of “ Success, and how he won it,” “ Under 
a Charm,” &c. Translated by Helen Keer 
Brown. (Remington & Co.) 

Me. Jdstin McCarthy's novels rank among 
the select few which deserve to be as popular 
a hundred years hence as they are now. Con¬ 
temporaries welcome them chiefly for the sake 
of plots which, though slight, are always 
interesting, and heroes and heroines in whose 
fortunes even the most hardened novel reader 
cannot fail to sympathise. Posterity will 
turn to them for the social aspect of our 
time, illustrated by subordinate characters 
each of whom typifies some current whim or 
folly. And, notwithstanding Mr. McCarthy’s 
keen sense of humour, these types are por¬ 
traits, not caricatures, their outlines being 
sharpened and their tints deepened only to 
such an extent as the true artist permits 
to himself, in compensation for the ab¬ 
sence from his 'canvas of the light and 
warmth of life. The plan of Mr. McCarthy’s 
latest novel gives ample scope for suoh 
studies. “ Donna Quixote,” otherwise Ga- 
brielle Vanthorpe, a widow before she has 
been three days a wife, sets out on 
life’s journey as the Spanish knight set out 
from La Mancha, resolved to use her sadly 
acquired independence in redressing wrongs 
and protecting the weak. Of course she 
makes grievous mistakes; does some harm 
where she meant to do much good ; and tilts 
with windmills generally. But Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe is so genuine and earnest in her 
efforts to be of use, so sweet-tempered and 
candid when they are defeated, that, her 
schemes for the benefit of others, though 
baffled by their perversity, lead to her own 
ultimate happiness—a result which points an 
obvious and excellent moral. The story of 
Mrs. Vanthorpe’s first protege, Robert Charl¬ 
ton, introduces with great power a tragic 
element not often employed by Mr. McCarthy. 
The morbid, super-sensitive, jealous artisan, 
fatally ingenious in self-torment; resenting 
kindness as patronage and indifference as 
contempt; stiff-necked to his friends, but wax 
in the hauds of an unscrupulous woman, is, 
from his first appearance to his last, a finished 
and consistent portrait. But so good a little 
wife as his poor Janet—whose beauty is such 
a trouble to her, and whose simplicity is often 
such a trouble to other people—would not, 
under any provocation, have left him to his 
fate; and the double calamity in which that 
fate is involved is surely a mistake. The 
night of storm which shatters the house in 


Bolingbroke Gardens is vigorously described; 
but if it was necessary to spare poor Janet 
the knowledge of her husband’s attempt at self- 
destruction, Mr. McCarthy, in the plenitude of 
his resources, might have chosen some better way 
than burying Charlton in the debris . Since 
Rigaud disappeared in the ruins of Mrs. 
Clennam’s old city dwelling, falling houses in 
fiction have irresistibly recalled that weird 
and gloomy catastrophe. Among the women 
whose missions Gabrielle feels herself called 
upon to promote are Mrs. Lemuel, “ the 
traveller,” whose motto is: “Just cut your 
hair short and dress as a man, and you may 
go anywhere; ” her daughter Claudia, the pale, 
eager girl who lives in chambers with two 
friends “ who would in the common parlance 
of the world be called maid-servants,” pro¬ 
fesses “ Pessimism,” and objects on principle 
to shaking hands ; and Miss Elvin, the aspi¬ 
rant for musical success, whose voice rattles 
the glass drops of Gabrielle’s chandeliers and 
flutters the open leaves of her books, and who is 
firmly convinced that the world bristles with 
enemies sworn to exclude her from the lyric 
stage. The eccentricities of these ladies are 
developed with friendly satire ; and for scenes 
of quiet, concentrated humour Mr. McCarthy 
has seldom equalled the Sunday afternoon 
gathering of emancipated women at Claudia’s 
chambers, when she “ talks to them ” about 
her creed; and the meeting at St. James’s 
Hall on behalf of the oppressed colony of 
Victorietta, when the tide of Major Leven’s 
philanthropic eloquence is ignominiously inter¬ 
rupted by the furious Paulina. Paulina is 
the last and most terrible of Gabrielle’s 
clients. Her tigerish temper and childish 
vanity, deliberate treachery and impulses of 
futile generosity, combine to form, perhaps, 
the most striking character in the novel. It 
is satisfactory to find that “ Donna Quixote ” 
does not meet with a masculine Dulcinea del 
Toboso in the person of her chosen lover. 
On the contrary, Clarkson Fielding is a new 
and delightful variety of the genus hero—a 
Bohemian without a single bad quality. So 
we leave the young couple to their happi¬ 
ness, confident that his genial common-sense 
will temper without chilling Gabrielle’s enthu¬ 
siasm. In the portraits of “ Donna Quixote,” 
“ Miss Misanthrope,” and “ Dear Lady Dis¬ 
dain ” there is a certain family likeness, though 
one that is no more suggestive of monotony or 
repetition than the resemblance between three 
handsome, clever sisters ; and the ingenuous, 
chivalrous natures of Christmas Pembroke, 
Victor Heron, and Clarkson Fielding have 
the same kinship, and the same delicate 
shades of difference. But as a story Donna 
Quixote is a distinct advance on either of its 
two immediate predecessors, the chief charac¬ 
ters being more necessary to the development 
of each others’ fortunes and qualities. In¬ 
deed, a very little more elaboration would 
have made Paulina succeed in mystifying the 
reader as thoroughly as she hoped to hoax 
her sister-in-law. But Mr. McCarthy never 
lays much stress on his plots, knowing that 
his chief strength lies higher; and he has 
only taken sufficient pains with that of Donna 
Quixote to show us what he could do “ an’ 
he would.” It is scarcely necessary to add 
that there is not a dull chapter in the whole 
three volumes.-> 
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Worthless Laurels is not likely to be pro¬ 
ductive of any description of laurels to the 
author. We first find the heroine, Ehren- 
gard, living with her mother. Lady Wrighton 
—whose habit of looking at her “with a 
feeble momentary expression of intensity” 
must have been rather irritating—in the old 
house on the cliff, where the wind does a 
great deal of business, becoming “ an angry 
child,” the “voice of the dreadful world,” 
and sundry other .uncomfortable things. 
Ehrengard is an imaginative, romantic girl, 
who, on her seventeenth birthday, tells 
her mother that she craves to " know the fire 
of life” and “ride over the high raging 
waves of its storms.” In this twofold quest 
Ehrengard escapes to the home of her 
aunt, Mrs. Kingsley, “ in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Newcastle-on-Tyne,” where her 
brother George is writing tragedies and, we 
are somewhat vaguely told, reading for “ the 
University ” with his uncle. Here Ehrengard 
suddenly develops into one of the rudest 
and most flippant young persons to be met with 
even in these days of ill-behaved heroines. She 
grins and “ gurgles,” treads on people’s corns, 
bursts into tears and laughter at inconvenient 
seasons, and freely “ chaffs ” her brother and 
his friends. The influence of locality prob¬ 
ably had something to do with this trans¬ 
formation ; for a literary party, also appar¬ 
ently “ in the neighbourhood of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne”—though the chapter is headed 
“ A Dinner in Brobdingnag ”—is described 
as an assemblage of great poets and popular 
authoresses, who sneer at and quarrel with 
each other, go to sleep during a tete-a-tete, 
take too much wine, and generally misconduct 
themselves. But what can be expected from 
a coterie presided over by an aesthetic 
baronet who, when the gentlemen at last tear 
themselves away from “ the decanter,” thus 
addresses the party in the drawing-room ?— 

“ ‘Ladies,’ said Sir John, poking the already 
excellent fire in the true spirit of British 
hospitality, ‘ I have a proposal to make which 
I am vain enough to think will meet with 
general approval. The great singer Gxigio is 
coming with a capital Italian opera company 
next week, and I am very wishful for us to 
make a party to hear her. I hope I may count 
upon the pleasure of the company of all pre¬ 
sent.’ ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley decline this elegant 
invitation out of regard for the cloth of the 
former, who is a clergyman. But they 
conveniently leave home at this juncture, so 
Ehrengard and George, accompanied by a Mr. 
Tom Green, who is “ easy and eloquent with 
ladies of the barmaid class,” but in other 
company “unable to say ‘bol’ to the pro¬ 
verbial goose,” pay a clandestine visit to the 
theatre, and fall madly in love with the prima 
donna. Into this lady’s presence Miss 
Wrighton makes her way, on the pretext of 
asking her to “ autograph some photographs.” 
She is so astounded, however, at finding 
Mdme. Grigio short and dark, whereas the 
Marguerite of the previous night had 
appeared tall and fair, that, when “ a 
dim outline of a black silk dress ” looms 
through the mist before her astonished eyes, 
Ehrengard’s head makes “ a paralytic move¬ 
ment of its own accord ” by way of greeting. 
From this unpromising introduction springs 


a close friendship; and when by Lady 
Wrighton’s sudden death the brother and 
sister are reduced to “ penury ” on “ £200 
a-year between them,” owing to the presumed 
existence of a scapegrace brother, in whose 
absence the bulk of the family property cannot 
be touched, Mdme. Grigio urges the young 
couple to go to London. One word from her 
induces the editor of The Present to offer 
George, unseen, unknown, untried, “ five 
pounds an essay” for a series of monthly 
translations from the German ; and she finds 
him four large, handsome first-floor rooms in 
the corner house of a “ nice-looking terrace ” 
commanding “ a view across Regent’s Park” 
for twenty pounds a year—after which no one 
will doubt that she was a clever woman. 

But London is in many ways a synonym for 
Utopia to these fortunate young people. 

When The Present, in which George is 
writing the leading serial, smashes up, not 
only does the proprietor “ offer suitable com¬ 
pensation ” to his staff, but a noble publisher 
accepts George’s half-printed novel for 
“ £300 and a percentage on the profits.” It 
is well that the name and address of this 
princely, being are not disclosed, or what 
crowds of aspirants would besiege his doors! 

It gives an unpleasant flavour to what would 
otherwise be a harmlessly silly book when 
Mdme. Grigio’s husband turns out to be 
George’s worthless brother, afraid to claim the 
title and estates because of a youthful felony— 

George himself throughout the book cherishing 
a hopeless passion for his sister-in-law. Finally 
Mdme. Grigio, her child, and her husband die ; 

George becomes a confirmed old bachelor; 
and Ehrengard marries Tom Green, who, 
having found a “ long-lost uncle ” in Australia, 
comes home with a new name and a “ pot of 
money.” In spite of these absurdities there 
is some promise in Worthless Laurels. If 
the author will study the rules of grammar, 
and acquire some knowledge of the ways 
of society, she may produce a book 
worth readiug. There is pathos in Lady 
Wrighton’s dying care for her absent children, 
and genuine feeling in that strong affection 
between the brother and sister which no sharp 
words or daily cares can shake. 

In Nisida there is neither promise nor 
pathos. It maintains a dead level of hopeless 
commonplace. To wade through its 296 
closely printed pages is like— 

“ Dipping buckets into empty wells 
And growing gray in drawing nothing up.” 

Of the style, one sentence will afford a fair 
specimen : “ She was painfully conscious of 
her defects, and a sense of her deficiencies 
often made her shy and awkward in society.” 

We can only conceive one contingency 
in which Nisida might be of use. If 
some head of a family have a daughter 
afflicted with an unappeasable appetite for 
fiction—any and every kind of fiction—to 
the disregard of solid studies, let him ad¬ 
minister Nisida, forbidding the patient to lay 
it down till finished. Long before the dose has 
been swallowed she will clamour for Mrs. Mark¬ 
ham, and hunger and thirst for Mangnall's 
Questions. The experiment may be tried 
with perfect safety, for there is no sort of 
harm in the book, its one or two strong 
situations being treated in so tame a manner 
that they are quite innocuous, and a lady 
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who, in our hearing, pronounced Miss Alcott’s 
stories “too sensational” might fearlessly 
read Nisida. In fact, its intention is excel¬ 
lent, as it describes by what patient practice 
of daily duties and little kindnesses a homely, 
unprepossessing girl rises to the position of 
earthly providence to all her family and 
friends. 

Hermann in its English dress belongs to 
the class of novels, neither good nor bad, 
whose raison d'etre it is difficult to assign. 
There is material enough in the plot, telling 
how the murder of a steward is “ atoned for ” 
by the proud young sou of the criminal marry¬ 
ing the beautiful daughter of the victim, to 
make an interesting magazine story; but it 
does not benefit by expansion. A love affair 
between a haughty countess and a perfectly 
worthless young artist ekes out the slight 
materials on which this sketch is built. The 
secret of the murder is disclosed by the 
opportune bursting of a box, which, like the 
immemorial stage picture-frame, reveals an 
important document “squeezed in between 
the wood and the leather lining;” and five 
pages are filled with Gertrud’s emotions on 
making the discovery. The translation is 
fluent but colourless, and such verbosities as 
“ she was necessitated thereby to look after 
the children the whole day” are not infre¬ 
quent. As the last chapter begins with “ the 
approach of Christmas . . . heralded by 
a heavy fall of snow,” Hermann may claim to 
rank among seasonable stories. 

S. R. Towtvshend Mates. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Woman's Patience. By Emma J. Worboise. 
(James Clarke and Co.) A one-volume novel, 
and a very interesting one, which appears in a 
neat, unpretentious form. It tells the story so 
oommon in modern civilisation of the wife 
married for money, or some other reason than 
love, and then given over recklessly to a slow 
starvation of heart. Constance Lauriston, the 
manufacturer’s daughter, who is taught every 
hard lesson that neglect, contempt, and cruel 
carelessness can teach her, rises out of them 
strong enough by her patience and enduring 
love to save her husband, whom she appears to 
think better worth saving than the reader is 
inclined to do. The book is thoroughly inter¬ 
esting from beginning to end, though it lacks 
the finer touches of culture; but there is much 
of life that is lived without fine touches, and 
there must be some to write of it. The char¬ 
acters of Constantine Walker and his wife, and 
of the unprincipled Lady Battledown, are 
drawn with much decision. 

The Tapestry Boom : a Child’s Romance. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan.) This delight¬ 
ful “ Romance” is more after the style of the 
Cuckoo Clock than Mrs. Moleswortn’s more 
realistic stories of Carrots and Grandmother Dear. 
It deals with the marvellous adventures of a 
sweet little French girl and a dreamy little 
English boy, whose combined imaginations 
lead them into the Wonder-land depicted on 
some old tapestry that hangs in the little 
boy’s bedroom. Mrs. Molesworth always pro¬ 
vides thoroughly healthy food for a child’s 
imagination, and she never spoils the flavour 
of it by offering a common-sense dish at the 
end of the banquet explaining that all the rest 
was mere flimsy fancy. This is what ohildren 
greatly dislike. But in The Tapestry Room 
there is just enough of reality mixed up with 
the fiction to give a greater zest to both. For 
instance, it was a great stroke of art to make 
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the real old raven, the prime mover in all the 
enchantment, actually missing from his accus¬ 
tomed haunts the morning after he had said 
good-bye to them impressively in Fairyland. 

“ 'A strange thing has happened,’ said Jeanne’s 
father the next day. ' Old Dndu, the raven, has 
disappeared. He is nowhere to be found since 
yesterday afternoon. I feel quite sorry; he has 
been in the family so long—how long, indeed, I 
should be afraid to say, for my father remembered 
him as a child.’ 

“The children looked at each other. 

“ 1 Dndu has gone,’ they said, softly. 

‘“We shall have no more stories,’ whispered 
Hugh. 

“ ‘ Nor fairy adventures,’ said Jeanne. 

“ ‘ He may come back again,’ said Hush. 

“ ‘I think not,’ said Jeanne, shaking her smooth 
little black head. ’ Don't you remember, Cheri, 
what he said about not wishing to stay here longer.’ 

“‘And he said good-bye,’ added Hugh, sadly; 

I fear he will not come back.’ ” 

But the book ends with an intimation that 
perhaps he may be induced Borne day to do so. 
If he ever should, we hope to be among the 
fortunate young folk who have the benefit of 
his wisdom. 

Ma. Ascott Hope’s books are sure to give 
pleasure to those for whom they are intended, 
and boys and girls will weloome Spindle Stories 
(Routledge) these holidays. They will learn to 
discover from them that in their old friends the 
nursery rhymes “ more is meant than meets the 
ear.” It is something to be able to recount 
the previous history of the celebrattd four-and- 
twenty blaokbirds, or to be able to dwell with 
satisfaction on the moral virtues of the Jill who 
accompanied her more selfish brother Jack on 
the well-known expedition to the top of a certain 

Capt. Mayne Beid needs no introduction 
The title of the present year’s volume, Qaspar the 
Oaucho _ (Routledge), speaks for itself. Of 
course it is full of those marvellous adventures, 
escapes, and rescues which delight the souls of 
boys. 

Eyehright, by Susan Coolidge (Routledge), is 
a pleasant American story welt suited for a 

5 resent to a girl. The young heroine has the 
isadvantage of having an invalid mother and a 
rather useless father. The invalid mother dies 
in the middle of the book, and the useless father 
is drowned near the end. But Eyebright is 
always equal to the occasion, and bears the 
burden on her young shoulders bravely. 

Mr. Macfarlane’s Life of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte (Routledge) gives us the life of the 
Emperor in a single volume. It is, on the whole, 
as fair an account of the man and his work as 
can be expected from a writer who does not 
appear to have consulted M. Lanfrey. The 
illustrations could hardly be worse than they are. 

From the Hand and Heart office we have 
received The Fireside, the yearly volume of the 
gonial magazine conducted by the Eev. C. Bul¬ 
lock, which is in pleasant type, and contains a 
delightful series of art studies from Landseer 
and some illustrations of Old London among its 
other attractions. We have Home TPWa for 
Heart and Hearth, a magazine also edited by 
Mr. Bullock, and enlivened by a good story 
from that most popular writer, Mrs. Marshall. 
The Day of Days and The Way Home are publi¬ 
cations intended for Sunday, edited by the same 
diligent hand, which has also found time to edit 
a little sketch of The Home Life of the Prince 
Consort, containing well-chosen quotations from 
his lotters, and giving a succinct account of the 
events of his life, whioh will be interesting to 
many who have not access to the larger memoir. 

From the Sunday School Union we have an 
admirable volume of the magazine called Kind 
Words, which the children delight in, and which 
has a special attraction for boys this year in the 


good serial story called “ The Boy who Sailed 
with Blake,” from the pen of Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston. The same Union sends us some 
brightly bound and attractive-looking works 
which will be sure to gain readers. The Child's 
Own Magazine is full of pretty pictures and 
short stories. My Cousin and I is a clever 
American story by the author of The Oates 
Ajar, Tregarvon is a somewhat improbable tale 
of smugglers on the Cornish coast, Young Heads 
on Old Shoulders is a very amusing volume of 
stories for boys by Asoott Hope. We oau barely 
mention Oakhurst Manor, by Annette Lyster; 
Fifty Years in Sandbowrne, a sketch, by Cecilia 
Lushington; The Vacant Chair and Barton 
Ferris, a Tale of Village Life and Work, by 
Benjamin Clarke. The last named contains a 
beautiful quotation from George Eliot, whom 
the author speaks of as having “done more 
than any other to throw a halo of interest round 
our provincial life.” 

Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom (“ Das 
Nibelungenlied ”). By Lydia Hands. With 
fourteen wood engravings by J. Schnorr. 
(Griffith and Farran.) It must always be a 
difficult task to present anything so character¬ 
istically German as the Nibelungenlied in a 
translation, and we foel doubtful as to the 
expediency of doing it for young readers. The 
tragedy of Criemhild is too sad for them; it is 
not the tragedy of circumstance but of char¬ 
acter, and no youthful experience will have any 
sympathy with it. As Prof. Max Muller says: 
“The key-note of the whole poem of the 
Nibelunge, such as it was written down at the 
end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, is 1 sorrow after joy.’ This 
is the fatal spell against which all the heroes 
are fighting, and fighting in vain.” This is not 
a subjeot which we should choose for the young, 
but the authoress of Golden Threads has softened 
it as much as possible, and made into a connected 
story the involved and entangled incident of 
Brunhild’s secret aud Criemhild’s vengeance. 
The beginning is written with much freedom 
and grace, but, probably from the difficulties of 
the plot, the style falls off towards the end 
The book is dedicated to Mr. Oarlyle, and the 
authoress acknowledges the obligation she lies 
under to his “ beautiful essay, which first drew 
her attention to the poem.” It is chieily grown 
up readers who will feel grateful to her for 
having put the incidents of the poem within 
their reach in such a readable form, and will 
feel that she has accomplished a very difficult 
task with a fair measure of success, so far as 
they are concerned. Sohnorr von Carolsfeld has 
decorated the walls of five rooms in the new 
Royal Palace at Munich with frescoes from the 
Nibelungenlied. He has also illustrated 
German idition de luxe of the same poem, and 
his characteristic pictures give force and value 
to the present work, which is in a beautiful form. 

Corner Town Chronicles. By Kathleen Knox. 
(Griffith and Farran.) There is nothing in this 
book so delightful as one of Miss Knox’s 
former stories of the little girl who was too 
fond of strawberry jam; there is rather too much 
feeling and sentiment about these chronicles to 
make them thoroughly acceptable to children, 
but they are very graceful and pretty, especially 
the stories called “Under the Rainbow’’and 
“ The Star Flower.” The illustrations are ex¬ 
ceptionally ugly. 

Little Hinges. By Madeline Bonavia Hunt. 


(Cassell.) This is a charming story for children, 
reprinted, we think, from that most successful 
and child-delighting magazine, Little Folks. 
The story sets forth in a very protty way the 
unconsoious part which little children often 
play in the Uvos of older people. And the 
children, who are the means of getting their 
elders into serious troubles and out of them, are 
all the time so delightfully natural and true to 
themselves that we get thoroughly interested 


in their fortunes. ‘ ‘ Charlie ” will be a favourite 
in every nursery she enters, and the popularity 
of Little Hinges will not be a passing one. 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and illustrated 
by J. Moyr Smith. (Chatto and Windus.) These 
are eight fairy tales of the genuine fairy type, 
full of marvellous surprises and old-world magic. 
The best of the tales is “ Hollo and the Magic 
Sword,” whioh is told with the simple 
strength of an old legend. “The Sandals of 
Hermod” is also good, and sounds like a 
Northern saga. Most of the stories are given 
from old sources, but it is a pity that the 
children are not more definitely Dome in mind 
in the preparation of a volume of fairy tales. 
A little more care would have made Tales of Old 
Thule a capital book for them; as it is, several 
of the stories are delightful, but a oaution is 
neoessary about one or two. 

Jimmy's Cruise in the Pinafore. By Louisa 
M. Aloott. (Sampson Low and Go.) Jimmy 
is a little boy who turns an honest penny in 
company with other ohildren by acting Pinafore 
—an idea which has been taken hold of by a 
London company, and is to be one of the nval 
attractions to the pantomime. The story is a 
Bhort one; but there are several much better 
ones in the volume, which is full of proofs that 
Miss Alcott’s charm of writing has not di¬ 
minished. The stories are not all for children, 
though they would understand most of them ; 
but their elders may learn a good lesson from 
“ What a Shovel Did,” and old and young will 
both like “ What Becomes of the Pins.” 

Workman and Soldier : a Tale of Paris. By 
James F. Cobb. (Griffith and Farran.) This 
is a story of Paris during the siege and rule of 
the Commune, written apparently to point out 
the danger of Communistic tendencies ; but a 
closer knowledge of the subjeot is needed than 
the author shows in this story before he can 
expect it to have much influence on the opinions 
of those for whom it is written. Suoh a sentence 
as the following shows the spirit and much of 
the object of the book 

“We have already hinted that Lonis was Blightly 
imbued with the prevalent democratic ideas; but 
he was a good honest workman, he esteemed and 
respected his employer, and had no great faith in 
the absurd opinions of the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists.” 

The sequenoe of events is accurately given, but 
the Story lacks reality and power, ana it treats 
of events which are still too fresh in our minds 
to make them easy to be treated with due effect 
in fiotion. The best part of the story, perhaps, is 
that whioh deals with the Breton peasant Pierre. 

The Royal Umbrella. By Major Alfred Har- 
court. (Griffith and Farran.) This is a farcical 
fairy tale, the fun of whioh consists largely in 
the comic names given to the characters. We 
have King Rumolohap, Count Politeun, and 
Dustypanner, the lady-help, with many more 
of the same description who are connected with 
the loss, searoh for, and subsequent recovery of 
the royal umbrella. 

Will Weatherhelm. By William H. S. King¬ 
ston. (Griffith and Farran.) This is a new 
and enlarged edition of one of Mr. Kingston’s 
admirable sea-stories for boys, which are always 
healthy and manly. “The Yarn of an Old 
Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures ” 
is the sort of subject which the boy-mind de¬ 
lights in, and there is enough reading in Will 
Weatherhelm to occupy many days of the 
Christmas holidays. 

Silly Peter. By William Morris. (Griffith 
and Farran.) A somewhat diffuse fairy tale, 
calling itself truly “ A Queer Story of a Daft 
Boy, a Prince, ana a Miller’s Daughter.” 

St. Nicolas Eve, and other Tales. By Mary 
C. Rowseli. (Griffith and Farran.) A volume 
of exciting and very well-written stories, but 
Digi ' :ed by vjUOv L 
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not for children, as the title and oheerfttl 
crimson binding might lead us to expect. The 
stories are all interesting, hut “ Trevarthon’s 
Doom ” and “Abbot’s Crag” are in some ways 

P owerful, and have a weird horror about them. 

t is rather a painful anti-climax that Tre- 
varthon’s doom should be brought about by a 
crab, but there is considerable force in the way 
the story is told. The plot of St. Nicolas’ Eve 
itself is unnatural, but it is a pretty sketch of 
Frenoh life. 

Kitty and Bo. By A. T. (Griffith and 
Farran.) This is the story of two little friends 
of fire and four years old. It is told with great 
simplicity and with keen appreciation of the 
beauty of ohild-life. As far as possible, the 
writer has kept to the imitation of baby 
language, which has a curious and almost in¬ 
variable charm for child readers. Bo is a 
delightful little boy with a great love for a big 
doll oalled Jeremiah, which fills the place of 
brother and sister to him. The scene in whioh 
he first goes across the road to tea with his new 
friend Kitty and sees Jeremiah is delightful. 
The story of the supposed death and nearly 
accomplished burial of Jeremiah is perhaps a 
little questionable; at least it is not well to 
direot the childish mind more than is necessary 
to “the long black box,” and “the hiding 
underground ;” and Bo’s grief for his favourite 
makes the sadness of parting very real to the 
little reader. The writer evidently means her 
book for children, and therefore it would have 
been better to think about what was good for 
them than what would amuse grown-up 
readers; but children delight in Kitty and Bo 
until the end, when they strongly resent their 
sudden deaths. There are many poetical touches 
throughout the whole story, but the style needs 
a restraining hand, and the author’s next work 
will probably be an advance, though it can 
scarcely be more charming than Kitty and Bo. 

Norstone; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. 
Hattersley. (Griffith and Farran.) This is an 
unreal story told in a sentimental and affected 
■way. Can anyone picture a school-boy dis¬ 
covering a long-lost father and introducing him 
thus to his schoolfellows ?—“ Boys, Lord Men- 
teitb, my father; papa, my old school-mates and 
friends.” The story has a good moral, and there 
is no lack of incident, but the style is sadly 
against its interest. 

The Broken Looking-glass; or, Mrs. Dorothy 
Cope's Recollections of Service. By Maria Louisa 
Charlesworth. (Seeley.) This little story is by 
the same author as Ministering Children, a book 
that met with much approval from the readers for 
whom it was intended. The present work seems 
to have been written for the edification and in¬ 
struction of domestic servants, not in their 
practical duties of cooking and house cleaning, 
but in the higher virtues of humility, obedience, 
and godliness. Mrs. Dorothy Cope, who relates 
her experiences, is the ideal type of a good, 
faithful, old-fashioned servant. But the “old 
order changeth ” in this even more than in most 
things, and we are afraid modern servants are 
not very likely to care for her wise and pious 
instructions. It is to be feared, too, that the 
mistresses who may read her story, while 
lamenting over the fact that no suoh treasures 
are_ to be found nowadays, will fail to see that 
it is partly their own fault, the element of love 
as a motive force being left out quite as much 
by them as it is by their servants. 

Little Rosebud's Picture Book. Little Poppy's 
Picture Book. (Bontledge.) Two gay little 
books made up|out of a number of illustrations 
that have done Bervice in other volumes. Some 
of them seem to belong to an illustrated Shak- 
spere. Children, however, will like them none 
the less on this acoount. Only a line or two of 
letterpress is given in explanation of each 
picture. 


The House audits Furniture. (Ward, Look and 
Co.) This cheap little book is really what it 
professes to be, “A Common-Sense Guide” in 
the matters of building, buying, draining, 
heating, lighting, and ventilating our houses. 
The advice given on these important subjects 
is conveyed m plain language, without techni¬ 
calities of expression, so that everyone can under¬ 
stand it, and many persons will lie likely to find 
it extremely useful. The information regarding 
leases, landlords, repairs, agreements, fixtures, 
&o., is just what householders often require to 
know, but are Beldom sure about. The advice 
also as to choosing localities, proper building 
materials, arrangement of rooms, thickness of 
wall, and modes of ventilation and heating is all 
excellent, but we cannot say quite as much for 
the instructions about furnishing. Here tire 
writer, whom we should judge to be an 
architect, seems less acquainted with his 
subject, and is too much given to recommend¬ 
ing special articles to be procured only from 
specified firms. 

Chit-chat by Puck : Tea-time Tales for Young 
Little Folks and Young Old Folks. From the 
Swedish of Bichard Gustafsson, by Albert 
Alberg. (Sonnenschein.) We owe much grati¬ 
tude to Mr. Alberg, himself, we fancy, a Swede, 
for introducing to English children these fairy 
tales of his countryman. In brightness of 
fancy and delicateness of treatment, they will 
compare with those of the renowned Danish 
story-teller, Hans Andersen. Each little tale 
may be described as a miniature idyll from fairy¬ 
land, with a moral that all can appreciate. It 
may seem ungracious to add that the style of 
the translator is occasionally stiff, as of one 
wearing an alien garb. The numerous illus¬ 
trations by Mary Sibree, and the attractions of 
the binders art, worthily adorn a book which is 
sold at a marvellously low price. 


passage from Howell in whioh he says that this 
expression, together with “plunder” and the 
familiar use of “that once abominable word 
‘excise’” came in at the time of the Great 
Bebellion. Some of Mr. Davies’ quotations 
will contain false etymologies once more or less 
current. He cites Bichar dson as saying, in the 
person of Lovelace, that familiar letter-writing 
is “writing from the heart” (without those 
fetters prescribed by method or study), as the 
very word cor-respondent implied 1 Altogether, 
Mr. Davies’ collection promises to be of con¬ 
siderable value to the English student. 

Ix is stated that the young Maharaja of Udai¬ 
pur, the acknowledged head of the prinoes of 
Bajputana, has ordered all official business in 
his principality to be conducted in Sanskrit, 
whioh has hitherto been as muoh a dead 
language in India as Latin in Italy. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward ahd Co. will pub¬ 
lish immediately after Christmas a volume of 
poems by the Bov. Frederick Langbridge, the 
writer of the words of several well-known 
songs. The volume is entitled Gaslight and Stars. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford have undertaken to publish the Leofrio 
Missal, one of the MS. treasures in the Bodleian 
Library and one of the few surviving specimens 
of the Liturgy of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The volume wiU be under the editorship of the 
Bev. F. E. Warren, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Mr. William B. Scott has given to the 
British Museum his unique fragments of 
Wager’s interlude of the Cruell Debtter, 1566, 
whioh he allowed the New Shake pare Society 
to reprint in their Transactions for 1877. 

The January number of the London Quarterly 
Review will oontain an article bv Mr. Townshend 
Mayer on “ The Victim of the Falk Laws.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Newman and Co. are about to publish 
a new tragedy by Mr. B. H. Horne entitled 
Laura Dibalzo. The principal scenes are laid 
in Naples during the reign of King Bomba, 
who figures in the tragwiy as an arch-bigot 
and tyrant. Many of the characters, says Mr. 
Horne in his Preface, “are portraits, the faith¬ 
fulness of which will easily be recognised by 
those readers who are conversant with the 
history of Naples during the time in question.” 
The work is dedicated to “ the Illustrious 
Memory of Washington, and to the equally 
pure Patriotic Names of Kosciusko, Kossuth, 
Mazzini, and Garibaldi” 

Messrs. 0. Kegan Paul and Co. will publish 
about the end of January England under Lord 
Beaconsfield: a Political History of Six Years 
from the End of 1S73 to the Beginning of 1880, by 
Mr. P. W. Clayden. The work is a veiy 
complete history of the foreign and domestic 
politics of the British empire, which Mr. 
Olayden’s connexion with the London press 

f ives him great facilities for writing. It will 
e in one large octavo volume. 

Mr. Buchanan’s poem Justinian, which 
appears in the forthcoming Contemporary Review, 
and contains about 800 lines, is the story of a 
Haeckelite professor, who brings up a child 
without religious ideas of any kind. From 
this child, Justinian, the poem takes its name. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Davies, author 
of Bible English, is well advanced with his 
collection of words omitted or negligently treated 
by our standard dictionaries. Though not 
attempting to deal with etymologies, it will con¬ 
tain quotations of special value for illustrating 
a word’s history. Latham has the verb to 
“ storm ” (a town), with quotations from Dryden 
and Pope; Bichardson only cites the latter. It 
seemed, therefore, well worth while to adduoe a 


Two gift-book stories for the family are 
announced by Messrs. W. B. Whittingkam and 
Co.— Jemima: a Tale of English Home-Life, by 
Adelaide ; and a re-issue of Won by Waiting, a 
tale opening with the Siege of Paris, by Edna 
Lyall. 

Mrs. Macquoid’s new novel, In the Sweet 
Spring-Time, in three volumes, will be shortly 
issued by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

It is reported that M. Tourguenief, who pro¬ 
posed passing the winter in Bussia for the 
purpose of studying the state of affairs and of 
public opinion in his native country, has re¬ 
ceived an intimation from high quarters which 
has compelled him to give up the project. 

The first number of a new weekly periodical, 
the Troubadour, appeared on Tuesday last. 
Journals suooeed journals, as one crop of leaves 
follows another, only their succession is too 
often of a barren nature. The new candidate 
for journalistic suooess proposes to unite with 
information about all that conoerns art, in the 
widest meaning of the word, literary articles, 
tales, poems, and other more or less original 
contributions. There is room for suoh a paper, 
and if it can amuse without wounding it will 
deserve encouragement. 

An interesting memorial work, to be entitled 
A Review of Russian Scientific Travels and Expe¬ 
ditions during the Reign of the Present Czar, is 
being prepared by Bussian naturalists and 
members of the Geographical Society. It is 
designed to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the accession of the Emperor 
Alexander II., which occurs on February 19 
(March 2), 1880. 

The Living Epistle; or, the Influence of 
Christian Character, is the title of a new book 
announced by Messrs. W. B. Whittingham 
and Go. 

Messrs. Tbubneb and Oo. have issued an 
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extremely full and accurate catalogue of leading 
books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on Assyria 
and Assyriology, and it seems for the present to 
supersede other bibliographical lists on these 
subjects. 

Studeyts of Hebrew will appreciate the 
beautifully printed and handy edition of the 
Psalms without points published by the Claren¬ 
don Press. We need hardly say that it has 
none of those drawbacks which we had regret¬ 
fully to point out in a recent publication of 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe. A similar edition of the 
Book of Isaiah would be very useful; the 
Psalms and Isaiah would not make too thick a 
volume if bound together. 

We understand that the third volume of 
Homer’s Odyssey, containing books xiii. to 
xxiv., edited by Dr. Hayman, is in the press, 
and will be published by Mr. D. Nutt early in 
the coming year. The volume includes the 
results of the original collation of two MSS. in 
the Bodleian, one in C. C. C. Library, Cambridge, 
and four in the British Museum—only one of 
them, it is said, having been collated before. 
The editio princeps Flor. and the ed. Bom. have 
also been collated; and the collations of J. La 
Boche, extending to fourteen MSS. in one 
English and various foreign libraries, have been 
included, thus securing for the text a larger 
critical basis than has hitherto been attempted. 
The recent foreign editions of Pierron and 
Kirchhoff, as well as all ancient scholiastic 
sources, have been consulted, and the Preface will, 
we believe, cany further the question of the 
antiquity of the Homeric text as known to Plato, 
with special reference to the animadversions of 
Prof. F. A. Paley. Each page of this volume 
will consist of text with marginal references to 
illustrative passages, records of various readings, 
and a commentary both exegetical and critical. 

Mb. Eastwick, whose Handbook to Southern 
India was recently reviewed in the Academy, 
is now paying a visit to Goa and the South 
Mahratta country of Bombay with a view to the 
compilation of a companion volume. 

Fob the Cambridge Local Examinations held 
last week there were entered 6,738 candidates— 
4,017 boys and 2,721 girls. There were eighty- 
five “ centres.” Thus the examination mania 
spreads apace. The time cannot be far distant 
when we shall consist of only two classos— 
examiners and examinates, the latter probably 
the happier, for how the shoulders of the former 
are to bear their increasing burdens is a curious 

£ roblem. From John o’ Groat’s House to 
land’s End will be one long examination- 
room, with tables as “perpetual” as at a 
Homeric feast. A lively prospeot 1 

At a general meeting of the Psychological 
Society of Great Britain, held on the 20th inst., 
it was resolved that the society should be dis¬ 
solved at the close of the present year. 

The publishers announce the appearance in a 
few days of part ii. of the Schweizer-Geschichte 
of Prof. Hidber, of Bern. It is now a year since 
the first part was published. 

M. Guimet is to edit, and M. Ernest Leroux 
to publish, a Revue de VHistoire des Religions. 

Mb. H. J. Matthews, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, has reprinted from the Brighton College 
Magazine a memorial notice of the late George 
Long. His pupils and his admirers (for the two 
terms are co-extensive) will here find an adequate 
sketch both of the man and of his literary 
labours. He left his books to the Brighton 
Library, which we hope will observe his own 
maxim: “A humane man takes care of his 
beast, and a man who has the humanities takes 
care of his books.” 

The second part of Phillip Stubbes’s Ana¬ 
tomy of the Abuses in England in 1583, which 
Mr. Furnivall has in the press for the New 


Shakspere Society, contains a most amusing 
sketch of a visit to a barber’s shop of the period. 
One can fancy Shakspere’s smile on being asked 
whether he wanted his beard trimmed so as to 
make him look fierce to his enemies or pleasant 
to his friends, and whether his moustaohioes were 
to be twirled up to his ears or not; having his 
faoe “ bossed ” with the lather of sweet balls, 
his head washed with fragrant waters and rubbed 
with warm soft towels, the pay left to his honour 
—in order that it might be a double fee—his 
cloak brushed, and the blessing of God invoked 
on him when he left the shop. The finest fellows 
under the sun are our English barbers, says 
Phillip Stubbes, and they stop men growing 
“ onglissom,” and monsters, wearing their hair 
all over their faoes. 

Messes. W. H. a yd O. H. Morrisoy, of 
"Washington, are to publish a History of the 
United States under the Constitution, by James 
Schouler, of the Boston bar, in the compilation 
of which Mr. Schouler has had the advantages 
of the Congressional Library and the libraries 
of Boston and elsewhere, with access to the 
public archives and fresh private materials. 

Messrs. S. "C. Griggs ayd Co., of Chicago, 
have nearly ready their long-promised edition 
of The Younger Edda, sometimes called Snorre’s 
Edda, or the Prose Edda, with an Introduction, 
notes, and a full glossary and complete Index 
by Prof. Basmus B. Anderson. 

The Bev. Samuel Murch has compiled a 
handbook for teachers and ministers, entitled 
The Teacher's Parables: an Exposition of the 
Parables of our Lord. It is included in Messrs. 
W. B. Whittingham and Co.’s list of new 
publications. 

M. Alexaydre Dumas is said to be engaged 
on a comedy in which one of the characters will 
be a contemporary Tartuffe. 

A yew weekly journal, To-Day. will be 
published on January 3, 1880, by Messrs. E. 
Marlborough and Co., 51 Old Bailey, E.C. It 
will contain a variety of news under the head of 
“ By the "Way; ” a series of articles on important 
questions by independent writers ; the first of a 
series of “ True Stories ; ” and the first number 
of a serial story embodying facts of (some oon- 
sequence with regard to Bussia. 

The funds of the London Institute for the 
Advancement of Plain Needlework, 184 "West¬ 
minster Bridge Boad, have just received a 
welcome addition in a donation of £80 from the 
Baroness Burdett-Goutts. The vacation begins 
after the examination on December 20 next. 
The Lent term begins about January 15. 

At the last meeting of the Historische Yerein 
of Bern, which was held on December 13, and 
attended by a large number of the members of 
the Federal Assembly, an important contribution 
to the history of the Thirty Years’ War was 
read by the president, Dr. Aug. von Gonzenbach. 
It took the form of a lecture on the Swiss 
deputation to the Peace Congress of Munster 
and Osnabriick. The lecturer made use of new 
and hitherto unemployed documents from Swiss 
archives and collections, principally of the 
writings of Major-Gen. Ludwig von Erlach, 
of Kastelen, who had been commandant of 
Breisach, and especially of his correspondence 
with Lefebre, of Caumartin, the French ambas¬ 
sador at Solothum. 

The first number of a new politico-economical 
monthly in the German and French languages 
will appear in Zurich on January 1, 1880, under 
the editorship of Herr Ottiker. It will be 
entitled Her Schweizerische Volkswirth and 
L’Economiste Suisse. 

Sermonic Fancy-Work, a little volume of 
papers on nursery rhymes by the Bev. John 
Paul Bitchie, of St. Helens, which is out of 


print, is about to be re-issued by Messrs. W. B. 
Whittingham and Co. in a new form. 

The University of Bern is increasing in popu¬ 
larity. According to the report in the Berner 
Post, 409 students have attended during the 
present semester—153 “ Mediziner,” 106 jurists, 
88 “ philosophers,” 30 “ Veteriniire,” 24 Evan¬ 
gelical theologians, and 8 Catholic (Old-Catholic) 
theologians. The Basler NachricMen reports the 
students at the University of Basel during the 
same semester as 191—82 “Mediziner,” 48 
theologians, 42 “ philosophers,” and 19 jurists; 
33 of these are foreigners, the rest Swiss. 
The official catalogue of the University of 
Zurich gives the number of students for this 
winter semester as 372—55 being auditores, and 
the rest matriculated students. The medical 
faculty claims the largest share, 163 (12 females); 
the philosophical faculty has 114 (3 females), the 
jurisprudential 25, and the theological 15. 
Seventy of the present students at Zurich are 
foreigners, 103 Zurichers, while 144 belong to 
other Swiss cantons. 

The Southern Cross is the title of a volume of 
information on Australia by Mr. H. Cornish, 
of Madras. It is announced by Messrs. W. B. 
Whittingham and Co. 

Dr. Paul Schulzke has published at Halle 
a dissertation on the emphatic ( betontes ) e + i 
and o + i in the Norman dialect. 

Mr. William W. E. Wyyne, of Peniarth, 
has kindly promised to lend his Early-English 
MS. of William of Nassington and other fif- 
teenth-century MSS. to the Early-English Text 
Society, for copying and printing, if, on exami¬ 
nation, the Committee wish to put them in 
type. 

Tereyce and Westminster have long been 
inseparable companions. But this year Plautus 
has been allowed to appear at the Westminster 
Play. Dr. Scott will have done good service if, 
by selecting Trinummus for representation, he 
has succeeded in awakening an interest in the 
works of that great humourist of whom most 
readers know so little, from whose dramas so 
much may be learnt about ancient life and 
thought. The performance brought before the 
eyes of all who were present a very vivid picture 
of classic times, many of the features of which 
bore an interesting resemblance to existing 
scenes. The respect shown by Callicles, for 
instance, when he takes possession of Mb new 
house, for the Lar, the household god, is 
strangely like that wMch the Bussian villager 
i to this day testifies for Ms domestic genius, 
when he invites that harmless and necessary, 
though demoniacal, being to take up its abodo 
in a newly acquired dwelling. From the works 
of Plautus any number of similar links between 
anoient and modem times might be gathered. 
It will suffice now to record the pleasure given 
to all who witnessed the excellent performance 
last week of the Trinummus. 

Messrs. De La Bue’s Christmas cuds and 
gifts are as varied and attractive as ever, and 
the touch of comedy wMch their artiste -more 
often than not introduce will no doubt recom¬ 
mend itself to many. They certainly love to 
remind us that mirth is the traditional chu- 
aoteristic of an English Christmas. 

Messrs. W. B. Whittiygham ayd Co. have 
in the press Woman's Fortitude: a Tale of 
the Cawnpore Mutiny, by Lieut.-Col. Edwud 
Money. 

We regret to hear that 0 Novo Mundo, the 
monthly illustrated paper published in New 
York in Portuguese, to which we have fre¬ 
quently referred in these columns, has ceased to 
exist. 

“ The cause of its sudden abandonment,” says the 
Nation, “is curious enough, being attributed to a 
desire to protect 'home industry,’ whereas theimme- 
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diate effect is to destroy a Brazilian industry which 
happens to be established ontside the empire, 
thongh wholly in the interest of the natives at 
home. The Portuguese classics, well and cheaply 
printed in Portugal, are the special objects aimed at 
in the prohibitory tariff, which, on January 1, will 
raise the duty on printed matter from 71 cents per 
kilogram (35'27 oz.) to 1'60 dols., thus levying on 
the innocent O Novo Mundo a tax greater than its 
actual receipts from the sale per copy in Brazil. 
Mr. Rodrigues has promptly faced the necessity 
imposed upon him, and will have the sympathy of 
men of letters everywhere.” 

The Belgian “Ligne de l’Enseignement” is 
making preparations for an international con¬ 
gress of education to be held at Brussels next 
year. In connexion with the congress they 
hare decided on opening a prize competition 
for the construction of school apparatus of 
several kinds, such as instruments for ex 
plaining the rules of physics, and the chief 
thorems of mechanics, various measuring in¬ 
struments, a portable laboratoiy for elementary 
experiments m chemistry, embossed maps, &c. 
Competitors must oommunicate with the secre¬ 
tary of the International Congress of Education, 
103 Marchd-aux-Herbes, Brussels, before May 
1, 1880. 

Me. J. Newby Hetherington has been 
added to the Committee of the New Shakspere 
Society. At the society's next meeting, when 
Mr. Edward Bose’s paper on the “ Inconsistency 
of the Time of Shakspere’s Plays ” is read, Mr. 
Tom Taylor will take the chair and open the 
discussion with an account of his own praotioe 
in scheming the times of his plays. It has been 
overlooked lately, we think, that so long ago as 
1698, Bymer, in his Short View of Tragedy, 
ridicules the contradictions in Shakspere’s time 
of Othello, though he does not pour out the 
vials of his soorn on this fault as he does on the 
meanness, barbarousness, and brutality of 
Shakspere’s conception and characters in the 
play, and the fustian of his language. Among 
other comments are these:—“ No Bartholomew 
Droll could subsist upon such trash. . 

Some drayman or drunken tinker might pos¬ 
sibly treat his drab at this sort of rate; . . . 
it is sure the most absurd Maggot that ever bred 
from any addle Brain,” &o., &c. The German 
Benedix is nothing to our English critic of the 
Foedera. “George Eliot” recommended the 
Society to reprint Bymer five years ago, and 
certainly his two Shakspere chapters will amuse 
modern Shaksperians. The old critio was 
evidently of the late Thomas Wright’s opinion: 
“ Poor Shakspere ! A very much over-rated 
man.” 

We learn from the Revue Politique et Littiraire 
that an admirer of Wagner, Herr von Hagen, 
has undertaken to write a commentary on one 
of the master's poems from the fourfold point 
of view of grammar, syntax, figures of speech, 
and letters. A calculation has been made on 
the basis of the two volumes already published 
that Herr von Hagen will require eighty 
volumes of 360 pages each to complete the 
commentary on the Rheingold, and that the 
work will be completed m the year 2199. 

“ Les Allemands eux-mcmes,” it is added, 

“ trouvent que c’est un peu long.” 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society, Prof. Skeat commented on 
various English words. Jute, a fibrous sub- 
stanoe, he explained from the Sanskrit jtita 
(with cerebral <), a less usual form of jata, 
meaning, first, the matted hair of an ascetic; I 
secondly, the fibrous roots of a tree such as the 
banyan, whioh throws out roots from its 
branches; and thirdly, any fibrous substanoe. 
Mandarin is the Portuguese mandarim, a word 
borrowed from the Malay language; and the 
Malay word is, in its turn, borrowed from the 
Sanskrit mantrln, a counsellor, from the root 


man, to think. Marmoset, a word used to mean 
an ape as early as the fourteenth century, is 
from the Old-French marmoset, of which the ori¬ 
ginal sense was the ornamented spout of a foun¬ 
tain, afterwards applied to anything grotesque, 
and probably applied to an ape in particular 
by confusion with the Old-French marmot, 
an ape, which is quite distinct from marmot as 
used in English. The Old-French marmoset has 
been shown, by Scheler and Littrd, to be 
corruption of the Low-Latin marmoretum, as 
applied to the spouts of cisterns and fountains, 
and is thus at last traced back to the Latin 
marmor, marble; of which material fountains 
were often made, as they are at this day. The 
word mask should rather be masker, which is 
actually the form used by Sir Thomas More; 
it is of Moorish origin, being derived through 
the French and Spanish from the Arabic mask- 
harat, a buffoon, je9t, mummer, or masquerader. 
In the word pageant, the final t is unoriginal, as 
in ancient and tyrant; the derivation is from 
the Low-Latin pagina, fully vouched for by the 
notes in the Promptorium Parvulorum, meaning 
a scaffold for the acting of miracle-plays; the 
etymology is from the root of the Latin pangere,. 
to fasten, hence to compact, fit together, con¬ 
struct. Patch stands for an older form platch, 
still in use in Banffshire, and is connected with 
the Low-German plakke, a patch, Dutohpfefc, a 
spot or patch of ground. We find the Gothic 
plats, a patch, in tne very passage where Wyclif 
has pacche —Mark ii. 21. 

The second part of the History of the Mongols, 
by Mr. H. H. Howorth, is ready for publication, 
and deals with the so-called Tartars of Bussia 
and Central Asia. The story of the Golden 
Horde and of the various khanates and de¬ 
pendencies into whioh it split is the main 
theme. The influence of the Mongolian con¬ 
quest of Bussia and the absorption of the 
oonquerors occupies a large share of the 
author’s attention. It was not_ until the 
Crimea became an integral portion of the 
Muscovite empire that the inheritance of 
Jengis Khan came to an end. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. J. W. McCrindle, Principal of the 
Government College, Patna, has set himself the 
task of publishing, from time to time, trans¬ 
lations of the Greek and Latin works whioh 
relate to Anoient India; and, in pursuance of 
this intention, some time since he published a 
work entitled Ancient India, as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian. A second instalment 
has now appeared, under the title of The Com¬ 
merce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea : 
being a Translation of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer ; and of 
Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, 
from the Mouth of the Indus to the Head of the 
Persian Gulf, with Introduction, Commentary, 
Notes, and Index (Calcutta, Bombay, and 
London: Triibner). The Introduction and 
Commentary embody the main substance of 
Muller’s Prolegomena and Notes to the Periplus, 
and of Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, so far as it relates specially to that 
work. The identification of places on tne Mala¬ 
bar and Coromandel Coasts is derived from 
Bishop Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar. Other 
recent works have been resorted to for verifica¬ 
tion and correction of the contents of the narra¬ 
tives. To those students who have neither the 
learned work of Dr. Vincent nor the Geographi 
Graeci Minores of C. Muller within reach, this 
handy octavo volume will prove very serviceable. 
Mr. McCrindle is also preparing, as a third 
instalment of his useful undertaking, the Indika 
of Ktfisias, and the account of India given by 
Strabo in the fifteenth book of his Geography. 

By last advices from Zanzibar it appears 


that the Frenoh scientific expedition under 
the Abbd Debaize is detained at Ujiji until 
boats can be obtained to take the party to the 
head of Lake Tanganyika. They appear to 
have made very little progress for some time 
past, but hoped to move northwards early in 
September; and meanwhile they have been 
examining the rivers and shores of the lake 
near Ujiji. 

The Belgian expeditions in East Africa do 
not appear to have yet come to the end of their 
misfortunes, for we learn that the second party 
bave lost another of their four Indian elephants 
before reaching the western side of Ugogo, but 
not from the bite of the tsetse fly. It is to be 
feared that elephants will be of little use to 
expeditions until the African animals can be 
tamed and trained for the purpose. 

We are glad to learn that the London Mission¬ 
ary Society have been relieved of their anxiety 
respecting the Ujiji Mission, to which reference 
was made in the Academy of November 8. 
After long delay satisfactory letters have at 
length been reoeived from the party, who have 
been engaged in explorations on Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika. They have visited the Lukuga creek 
and have seen for themselves the waters of the 
lake rushing down it to the so-oalled Lake 
Kamolondo, which is in reality the Biver 
Lualaba. It is, therefore, clear that, at anv 
rate in the rainy season, the Lukuga creek 
does form the outlet of Lake Tanganyika, so 
that after all Commander Cameron was right 
and Mr. Stanley was clearly wrong on this 
much-vexed question. We shall look forward 
with muoh interest to Mr. Hore’s report on his 
examination of the creek and other parts of the 
lake. 

Early in the past summer the Bev. D. 
Huddleston paid a visit to the Limba country, 
to the east of Sierra Leone, whioh lies between 
the Little Soarcies and Bokelle Bivers, the latter 
of which was followed by MM. Zweifel and 
Moustier in their late journey to the sources of 
the Niger. On account of illness and looal dis¬ 
turbances, Mr. Huddleston’s journey appears not 
to have been successful. He found the road be¬ 
tween Kambia, in the Timneh country, where 
he had to leave his boat, and Fouracariah, 
the head town of Limba, very difficult. The 
heavy rains had swollen the brooks and streams, 
making them troublesome to cross, and over 
one small river a bridge had to be made. In 
addition, the party had to push their way 
through long grass seven and eight feet high, 
and overhanging bush. 

It is reported that negotiations have been 
entered into with a company of French 
capitalists with the view of carrying out the 
plan for a canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 


post-office reforms. 


In order to estimate the value of Sir Bow- 
land Hill’s great achievement aright, it is most 
important that we should fully appreciate the 
main point of his scheme, which consisted in 
the utilisation of the proved fact that the chief 
expense of post-letters to the State was connected 
with their collection and delivery, and that the 
cost of transmitting each letter from place to 
place was too small to be taken into account. 
Others before him had suggested at various 
times the reduction of postage rates, and even 
Postmasters-General recognised this principle 
when they wrote to the Treasury at the end of 
the seventeenth oentury—“ Easy and cheap 
corresponding doth encourage people to write 
letters, and our revenue was very little in pro¬ 
portion to what it now is since the postage was 
reduced from M. to 3d.; ” but the thought had 
never occurred to anyone before Hill that a 
letter sent from London to Edinburgh cost the 
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State little more than one sent from London to 
Hampstead. It was this brilliant idea, which 
he proved by careful statistics to be a fact, that 
convinced all practical men of the injustice of 
charging postage by distance. 

All the main improvements in the administra¬ 
tion of the Post-Office have been forced upon it 
from without, and this is not surprising in view 
of the power exercised by the Treasury over its 
action. The postal authorities have at different 
times suggested various changes; but most im¬ 
provements of any importance cost money and 
reduce the revenue for a time, so the Treasury 
have persistently set their faces against any such 
improvements. A good instanoe of this is given 
by Mr. Lewins in his valuable history of Her 
Majesty's Mails. At the dose of the seven¬ 
teenth oentury the inhabitants of Warwiok 
complained that their letters were sent from 
London through Coventry instead of direct to 
their town, and that they were thus charged 
for eighty miles carriage instead of for sixty- 
eight miles; but as the proposed change would 
cause a loss of £200 per annum the Treasury 
would not accede to the reasonable request, 
although the Postmasters-General expressed 
their opinion that the alteration would 
“ probably bring an inorease of letters.” 

Although posts are of the greatest antiquity, 
they were originally used almost exclusively by 
the rulers of nations for the transmission of 
their despatches and official documents. Letter¬ 
writing is so modern an accomplishment that it 
is only in comparatively late times that national 
post-offices have been established. The mer¬ 
chants of the Hanse towns have the reputation 
of being the first to establish a regular European 
letter-post; and in England, althou gh Henry VIII. 
paid some attention to the official posts, the 
foreign post remained for some years in the 
hands of the foreigners who had established it. 
In 1558 these foreign merchants fell out among 
themselves — the Flemings appointing one 
master of the Strangers’ Post and the Italians 
another. The disputants referred their case to 
the English Council, who would not recognise 
the right of either party; and a chief Postmaster 
was then appointed, with charge of both the 
English and foreign offices. In James I.’s reign 
the establishment of the Post-Office, according 
to the Declaration of His Majesties Revenew 
(“ Truth brought to Light”), consisted of the 
following staff, with not very exorbitant 
salaries:— 

£ s. d. 

“ Lord Stanhope, Master of the Posts, 

fee ...... 66 13 4 

Matthew de Qaeater, post for beyond 
the seas, 2 s. per diem * - - 36 10 0 

William Trumbull, one of the posts 
for the King, per annum - • 36 10 0 

Edward Davyes, post for Lndlowe, 

2s. 6 d. per diem - - - - 45 12 6 

John Brooke, letter-bearer to the 
Prince, per annum • • - 50 0 0 

Totall sum - - £235 5 10” 


Lord Stanhope objected to the appointment of 
De Quester to an office which he considered to 
belong to his department, and there were con¬ 
stant disputes between them. As we have 
already seen, there had previously been a Post¬ 
master for letters coming from abroad, but this 
was the first appointment of a Postmaster for 
letters sent abroad. 

In 1629 there was a difference “ between His 
Majesty’s Post of the Western Stages between 
London and Plymouth, and Samuel Jude, 
calling himself the Travelling Post for the 
dispatch of merchants' affairs between the said 
places.” 

“The complaint of the Post was that, under pre¬ 
tence of carrying private letters only of merchants 
willing to employ him, he [Jude] endeavoured not 


only to appropriate the sole carriage of all 
merchants’ letters and dispatches, but had taken 
upon him and used the speedy carriage of men and 
packets on horseback in the nature of a Post. To 
prevent the Posts from carrying the letters of any 
merchants willing to employ them, he had oaused 
their bills at London ana Plymouth to be palled 
down.” * 

Thereupon the lords of the Council ordered 
Jude not to undertake more than he was licensed 
to perform. 

Thomas Witherings, the successor of De 
Quester, was an exception to the rule stated above 
as to theimprovementsin the Post-Office coming 
from without, for he it was who first proposed 
a public letter-post as distinguished from that 
for the royal despatches, and arranged anEnglish 
post on the system of the foreign one. In his 
memorial to the Privy Council he pointed out 
that au answer to a letter could sooner and more 
surely be obtained from Madrid than from Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. He was therefore commanded 
to settle one or two running posts to run day and 
night between Edinburgh and London, to go 
thither and come back again in six days. The 
charges were fixed at this time at 2d. for every 
letter under eighty miles, id. for 140 miles, 6a. 
above that distance, and Sd. for any place in Scot¬ 
land. The monopoly of letter-carrying which was 
now established met with considerable opposition, 
and the Common Council of London established 
in 1649 a post-office for inland letters in direct 
opposition to the official one. In this year the 
House of Commons resolved “ that the office of 
Postmaster is and ought to be in the sole power 
and disposal of Parliament.” About this time a 
man of considerable mark came forward to show 
how much better and more cheaply the Post- 
Office might be managed by a private individual 
than by Government, and his scheme has a 
articular interest for us on account of the name 
e bore, which was Hill, and the association 
with that name of a penny postage at this early 
date. Thi4 man published in 1659 a small 
pamphlet entitled, “A Penny Post , or a Vindi¬ 
cation of the Liberty and Birthright of every 
Englishman in carrying Merchants and other 
Man’s Letters against any Restraint of Farmers of 
such Employments, by John Hill,” in which he 
fully explains his views and describes how they 
were thwarted. He was an attorney at York, and 
in 1652 he contrived the placing of horses on the 
road between London ana York for travellers at 
2d. a mile. He then undertook to carry letters 
and small commodities at half the existing 
rates, and even less. Afterwards he took 
partners to oommunioate the like benefits to 
other roads in the kingdom, and to places 
where no posts previously went. Cromwell’s 
Council now for the first time farmed out the 
carriage of letters, and Hill’s people were there¬ 
fore forcibly put down by soldiers. Hill, how¬ 
ever, had faitn in Parliament, and he proceeded 
to make arrangements for carrying letters at an 
equal rate of Id. for England, 2d. for Scotland, 
and id. for Ireland; 3a. per ounce was to be 
charged for small commodities, but, as might 
be expected, he was defeated by his powerful 
opponents. His two points were—(1) that the 
Post-Office existed for the benefit of the public, 
and therefore that it was unjust to put the 
farming of it up to the highest bidder; and (2) 
that cheap rates would be found more advan¬ 
tageous in the end, for “no man will or ever 
did willingly pay threepence for which he need 
pay but a penny.” 

In 1653 the official rates were revised, and 
a single letter was charged fid. to Ireland, 4d. 
to Scotland, 3d. to all parts above 100 miles 
from London, and 2d. within 100 miles of 
London; a double letter was charged twice these 
several amounts. A single letter is explained 
as one sheet of paper sealed, and a double letter 
as one sheet of paper which covers another 

* Analytical Index to the Remembranda, p. 418. 


sheet sealed up.* The Foat-Offioe Act of 1656 
was re-enacted in 12 Car. II. c. 35; and this 
Act, whioh has been called the Post-Office 
Charter, remained in full force until the year 
1710. The expense of postage pressed very 
heavily upon the exiled Boyalists during the 
Commonwealth, as we see from the complaints 
of Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards Lord Clar¬ 
endon), who found some difficulty in meeting 
this charge upon his resources. In 1660 the 
Postmaster-General complained of his loss of 
£558 19a. lOd. by members of Parliament, who 
refused to pay for postage; and he asked for 
compensation, as he was unable to compel them 
to pay on account of their parliamentary 
privileges. The members soon afterwards made 
themselves extra-safe by introducing a clause 
into the Post-Office Act by which franking 
was established. Although the Speaker (Sir 
Harbottle Grimston) refused for some time to 
put the question because he “ felt ashamed of 
it,” it was passed by a large majority. With 
various modifications the right was continued 
until the establishment of the penny post, and 
it was calculated that the letters sent free in 
1838 would have brought in one million sterling 
if they had been charged for. 

We have already seen that a penny post 
had been proposed, but the first one actually 
established was that in London near the end 
of the seventeenth century. At this time it 
was easier to communicate between town and 
country than between different parts of London. 
In order to remedy this anomaly Bobert 
Murray, a clerk in the Excise, and William 
Dockwra, a sub-searcher in the Customs, set up 
on Lady-day, 16S0, a post by which letters and 
parcels not exceeding a pound weight, or any 
sum of money not above £10 in value, or parcel 
worth not more than £10, might be conveyed 
at a charge of Id. in the City and suburbs, 
and of 2d. to any distance within a given 
ten-mile radius. There were six offices ia 
different parts of London, and the deliveries in 
the chief streets near the Exchange were as many 
as six or eight a day; and in the outskirts there 
were four deliveries. Murray and Dockwra 
quarrelled and set up rival offices, but the name 
of the former is soon lost sight of. It being 
found that the penny post was becoming profit¬ 
able, the authorities wished to take possession of 
it, and James Duke of York, to whom the profits 
of the Fost-Offioe had been transferred by 
Charles II., oomplained that Dockwra’s scheme 
interfered with his rights. Dockwra would not 
give in, but the Post-Office was too strong for 
him and he had to succumb. He was appointed 
Comptroller of the Penny Post, but dismissed by 
the Lords of the Treasury for mismanagement in 
1698. The London penny post continued until 
1801, when it was made a twopenny post. By 
an Act of Parliament (1 Geo. III. c. 25) authority 
was given for the establishment of penny 
posts in other towns than London, and in 1766 
the Edinburgh ponny post was founded by 
Peter Williamson. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Charles Povoy, an unfortunate pamphleteer, 
started a halfpenny post, and offered to do for a 
halfpenny and a penny what Government did 
for a penny and twopence. He offended the 
Treasury and was energetically put down. 
This man seems to have been fall of useful 
schemes, but to have been impracticable in his 
manner of oarrying them out. A very different 
reformer arose soon afterwards in Balph Allen, 
of Bath, who established a system of cross 
roads, which was of the greatest value in ex¬ 
pediting the transmission of letters. Fortunately 
for him, the Postmasters-General had tried to 
introduce the system and failed, so they were 
willing that he should undertake it, particularly 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1652-53, 
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as he offered to take the risk and pay for the 
privilege of doing bo. At this time letters 
aont from Bristol to Birmingham or from 
Birmingham to Manchester were forwarded 
in the first instance to London. We have 
seen how the Warwick gentlemen’s petition 
for redress was received by the authorities; 
but Allen was clearer sighted, and knew 
that the quicker letters travelled the greater 
their number would grow. He obtained seven 
successive leases of the cross-post farm for 
terms of seven years each, and each time he 
engaged to increase the nnmber of the posts, 
so that when he died in 1764, and the “ bye- 
posts ” were transferred to the care of the Post- 
Office authorities, they had extended over the 
whole of England. Allen made a large fortune, 
which he riehly deserved on account of his 
enterprise and prescient wisdom. He spent it 
in munificent charity, whioh has sent his 
name down to posterity in the pages of Pope 
and Fielding as the “humble Allen” of the 
one and the “Allworthy” of the other. The 
next great improvement in the Post-Office also 
came from Bath, and was made by John 
Palmer, manager of the Bath and Bristol 
theatres. His attention was drawn to the slow¬ 
ness of letter carriage by his necessary communi¬ 
cations with the London theatres. He found 
that while the stage coach which left Bath on 
Monday arrived in London on the following 
morning, letters which left on Monday night 
ware not delivered in London until Wednesday 
afternoon or night. He also found that when 
letters of more than ordinary importance had to 
be sent the senders preferred to pack them in 
brown paper, and send them as parcels by the 
coach rather than trust them to the slow-riding 
post-boys. He therefore proposed that coaches 
carrying the mails should leave the chief towns 
at stated times and be timed at every stage, the 
mail-bags being under the oharge of a guard. 
The plan appeared so simple and effective that 
Pitt at once accepted it; and in 1784 Palmer 
was appointed Comptroller-General of the Post- 
Office to carry out his plans. The Post-Offioe 
authorities were violently opposed to his views; 
and although his scheme proved eminently 
successful he himself was turned out of his 
place and poorly remunerated for his trouble. 
Palmer’s fundamental idea was conveyed in 
these words: “Postage is really no tax, but a 
just and reasonable prioe for so muoh labour, 
which Government, by its monopoly, is enabled 
to do cheaper than an individual, and should 
do with greater expedition and safety, or 
submit to the loss of the public employing 
other carriers in preference. It might have 
been expected that the authorities would 
have learned experience by the success of 
the various innovations introduced into the 
Post-Office by the energy of outsiders; but in 
spite of the continually proved axiom that 
greater facilities brought greater revenue in the 
end, we find even a far-sighted statesman like 
Pitt stating that an increase in charge would 
bring in a certain increase of revenue, and 
would by no means reduce the number of 
letters sent. Bowland Hill, therefore, had to 
fight against all the prejudices and dead-weight 
of officialism which had successively been 
defeated by the success of the various new 
systems, and again to prove the principle whioh 
Palmer had affirmed, but which Pitt did not 
understand, that postage should not be a system 
of taxation. Hill had to contend with a special 
difficulty which he had himself not thoroughly 
realised, and that was the first reduction in the 
revenue by the lowering of the rates to a 
penny. This was amply made up for in the mid 
by the enormously increased number of letters, 
but in the first few years it gave occasion to 
the enemies of the new order of things to re¬ 
joice over what they were pleased to call the 
failure of the scheme. We learn from the 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin that he 
had somewhat the same experience. He was 
appointed in 1753 joint Postmaster-General for 
America with a Mr. William Hunter, having 
previously been employed by the Postmaster- 
General as comptroller of the various offices and 
officers. Their salary was fixed at £600 be¬ 
tween them if they could make that sum out of 
the profits. The American Office had hitherto 
paid nothing to England, and in order to obtain 
any profits it was necessary to make improve¬ 
ments that were expensive at first. During 
the first four years of their incumbency, the 
Offiee was in debt to them more than £900, but 
it soon began to repay them, and before 
Franklin was displaced it yielded three times 
as much revenue as the Post-Offioe of Ireland. 
After his displacement, England again received 
from it—not a farthing. 

If, as appears probable, we obtained the 
original blessings of a post-offioe from foreign 
merchants, we have amply repaid foreign 
countries by teaching them the improvements 
that have grown out of Hill’s great work. 

Henby B. Wheatley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

IBISH MISSALS. 

St. John’s College, Oxford : .Deo. 21, 1879. 

Will you kindly allow me, by way of post¬ 
script to my letter in your issue of November 29, 
p. 393, to place before the public through your 
columns the following specimens of ninth- 
tenth century Irish, contained in the form of 
rubrics in tbe Stows Missal ? I have Anglicised 
the letters. 

In the Ordo Missae:— 

1. Lethdirech sund. 

2. Landireoh sund. 

3. Isundtotetdiguomtormaigindmaidperguembes- 
maduididithalL 


4. Isundtotetdignumirtormigindmaidsanctnsbes- 
sinn&diudidithall. 

5. Isund con ogabar indablis tuair forr caileoh 
fobdi diclir cath nubuirgine ss in cailech. 

6. Isund conbongar in bairgen. 

In tbe Ordo Baptismi:— 

7. Isund dobiaus insulunn imbelu indleluoti. 

8. Isund dognithen into guth. 

Varying translations of 1, 2, 3, 4 have been 
suggested by Dr. O'Conor, Catalogue of the 
Stowe Library, appendix i., and by Dr. Todd, 
Transactions of Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiiL, 
ad finem. My own acquaintance with the Celtic 
languages, especially in their obsolete forms, is 
slight, and I should, be muoh indebted to any 
of your readers who would throw light on the 
meaning of the above passages. 

F. E. Wabben. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE YELVEBTON MS. 

NO. XH. 

Clifton: Dee. 20,1879. 

This is a small folio volume now in the 
possession of Lord Calthorpe, containing a 
considerable number of valuable documents, 
many of which have never been printed or, as 
far as is known, been transcribed. They range 
between tbe dates loll and 1560. 

Among the earliest is the appointment 
by Warham and the clergy of the proxy 
to represent them at the Lateran Council. It 
is at fol. 35, and is dated November 9, 1512, 
indidione prima. The proxies are Christopher, 
Cardinal of York, Silvester, Bishop of Worcester, 
and Welham, Abbot of Bruton m the diocese 
of Bath and Wells. The next two documents 
are about the same council. 

On the 4th of February 1512 there had 
been issued a commission to the Bishops of 
Worcester and Rochester, the Prior of St. 
John’s, and the Abbot of Wincheombe; and 
April 1 tbe Bishop of Worcester and Sir Robert 
Wingfield were appointed ambassadors at the 
council. 

At fol. 53 is tbe summons by Warham to tbe 
council in 1518, which was peremptorily stopped 
by Wolsey. This is probably the only copy of 
this summons in existence. 

Fol. 61a is of date October 5, 1529, contain¬ 
ing the exhibition of tbe breve of August 29 
saying that the censures are praeter intentionem. 
On the back of the leaf is the oopy of the recal 
of the Bishop of Woroester from Spain by the 
Pope, dated September, erased ana Deoember 
by mistake substituted. 

At fol. 68 is the commission to exeroise juris¬ 
diction in the diocese of Coventry sede vacante, 
dated March 30, 1533 (this must mean 1534, 
for Blythe died at the latter end of 1533, and 
his successor was consecrated April 19, 1534). 

At fol. 81 is the oopy of the protestation of 
Christopher elect of Sidon, Suffragan of 
Canterbury, couohed in the very same terms 
used by Cranmer the morning of his own 
consecration, dated January 18, 1533, Indic- 
tione septima, eleventh year of Clement. On 
the same leaf is the testimony of Margaret 
Clerke to the consummation of the marriage 
of Arthur and Catharine, January 11, 1534. 

At fol. 82 is the Convocation of March 31, 
1534, declaring that the Roman bishop has no 
power, and the resignation by John Thompson, 
February 26, 1534, of the vicarage of East 
Peckham. Thomas Cant. Arch, says, se idem 
sentire. 

At fol. 83 is the appointment of her proctor 
by Anne Boleyn, which is somewhat incorrectly 
printed by Wilkins. 

Fol. 87b is Inhibitio Regia ne ordinam 
attemptent aliquid in praejudicium inhibitionis 
regiae, badly printed in Wilkins, iii. 797. 

FoL 88 is of May 16, 1547, Belaxatio 

Inhibitionis Regiae. 
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Fol. 90 is of the Convocation of December 15, 
1547. 

Fol. 92a, Die Octobris 1535. Commis¬ 

sion of supreme head to exercise authority. 

Fol. 93. Ditto by Edward, February 7, 1546. 

Nicholas Pocock. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, D«o. 29, 5 p.m. London Institution: “A Story¬ 
telling,” by W. R. 8. Ralston. 

7 p.m. Aotuaries: ” On th« Probability that there 
will hereafter be Issue of a Marriage hitherto Ouildless,” 
by T. B. Sprague. 

Tuksday, Dec. 80, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Air and 
Water,” II., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Juvenile Lecture. 
Thursday, Jan. 1, 1880, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Air and 

Water,” III., by Prof. TyndaU. 

7 p.m. London Institution: M The Future of the 
English Stage,” by Prof. H. Morley. 

Saturday, Jan. a, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Air and 
Water,” IV., by Prof. Tyndall. 


SCIENCE. 

Seeing and Thinking. By W. K. Clifford, 

F.K.S. [Nature Series.] (Macmillan.) 

Evert fragment of Prof. Clifford’s thought 
has a double interest for us now that his early 
death has cut us off from all hope of any 
further deliverances from his subtle, clear, 
and keen intellect. Unhappily, we have only 
fragments upon many subjects on which the 
matured result of his thinking would have 
been invaluable. But we must be grateful 
that these at least have been saved from the 
wreck of what promised to be so great a 
life, and we must thankfully accept whatever 
notes and foreshadowings can be rescued from 
among his papers. 

The present little volume consists of a few 
lectures delivered at the Town Hall, Shore¬ 
ditch. They appear to be printed simply 
from the shorthand reports taken down at the 
time, and have evidently undergone no re¬ 
vision whatever at the author’s hands. Ac¬ 
cordingly, there are many passages in which 
obvious mistakes of the reporter have quite 
obscured the sense; and in other parts it is 
even impossible to guess what Prof. Clifford 
really did say. But in spite of such accidental 
blemishes, this little work is worthy of its 
author’s high reputation, and is also useful as 
supplementing on certain interesting points 
his previously published opinions. 

The lectures are four in number, and they 
deal respectively with “The Eye and the 
Brain,” “ The Eye and Seeing,” “ The Brain 
and Thinking,” and “ Boundaries in General.” 
Though they contain little that is, strictly 
speaking, new, they are admirable examples 
of that clear, decisive, and lucid exposition in 
which Prof. Clifford was an acknowledged 
master. He adopts throughout Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s theory of nervous conduction, and 
traces the circuit of nervous action from the 
stimulus which first falls upon the retina, 
through the automatic and the voluntary 
centres, to the final outcome in motor action. 
As usual, Prof. Clifford gives his opinions 
with very little hesitation, and the pleasant 
way in which he accepts the evidence of 
things unseen when that evidence becomes 
overwhelming contrasts refreshingly with the 
half-hearted reservations of some timid 
physicists and physiologists. Thus, with 
regard to the luminiferous aether—a sub¬ 
stance whose existence is just as certain or 
uncertain as that of any other material 
body, and stands in no wise on any different 


footing from that of air or water—he says 
decisively:— 

“ It is an exceedingly difficult thing to conceive 
how there should be a separate substance filling 
all Bpace, and filling up all interstices between 
different molecules of bodies, which yet leaves 
us able to walk about in the midst of it as we 
do. But that is the truth. There it a solid 
substance, not made up of the same molecules as 
ordinary matter, but which is such that these 
molecules move about in it, and when they 
shake they produce waves of disturbance which 
spread round in this solid substance in all direc¬ 
tions, and these waves are what we call light.” 

This is the sort of positive language which 
physicists should not be afraid to use. We 
often hear it said that the existence of the 
aether is “ an hypothesis ; ” it is so in just the 
same sense in which the existence of air or 
water is an hypothesis, and in no other. 

On the central question of his book and of 
all metaphysic—the question of the relation 
between mind and matter—Prof. Clifford is, 
as always, a firm supporter of the monistic or 
“double-aspect” theory. But his rejection 
of crude idealism is absolute. 

“ The question naturally presents itself to us.” 
he says, “ Is there anything outside of us whioh 
corresponds to our sensations ?—that is to say, 
is the whole world simply Me, or is there some¬ 
thing else ? It is perfectly obvious that there is 
something else, but at the same time we cau tell, 
from the nature of the mechanism by means of 
which we see, that that something else, which is 
really outside and which sends messages to us, is 
not like the messages we get; it differs from them 
just as much as the telegraphic message read off 
the needlo differs from the signs used. There is 
no green or yellow or blue outside of us, but 
there is something which corresponds to it in a 
certain way, and which produces in our brain a 
disturbance which goes on at the same time as 
the sensation that we oall green or yellow or 
blue.” 

This is Mr. Spencer’s Transfigured Realism, 
put in slightly different language. But one 
would much like to know whether these 
lectures were written before or after Clifford’s 
remarkable article in Mind, “ On the Nature 
of Things in Themselves ”—an article which 
grows upon the reader more and more as he 
reads it or thinks it over. In that striking 
essay, Prof. Clifford identified the Thing in 
Itself with the ultimate unit of feeling, and 
a short quotation may be interesting for com¬ 
parison with the rougher statement given 
above. 

“That element of which, as we have seon, 
even the simplest feeling is a complex, I shall 
call mind-stuff. A moving molecule of inorganic 
matter does not possess mind or consciousness, 
but it possesses a small piece of mind-stuff. 
When molecules are so combined together as to 
form the film on the under-side of a jelly fish, 
the elements of mind-stuff whioh go along with 
them are so combined as to form the faint begin¬ 
nings of sentience. When the molecules are so 
combined as to form the brain and nervous 
system of a vertebrate, the corresponding ele¬ 
ments of mind-stuff are so combined as to form 
some kind of consciousness; that is to say, 
changes in the complex, which take place at 
the same time, get so linked together that the 
repetition of the one implies the repetition of 
the other. When matter takes the complex 
form of a living hnman brain, the correspond¬ 
ing mind-stuff takes the form of a human con¬ 
sciousness having intelligence and volition. 
... Hence we are obliged to identify the 
I thing-in-itself with that complex of elementary 


mind-staff which on other grounds we have 
seen reason to think of as going along with the 
material object. Or, to say the same thing in 
other words, the reality external to our minds, 
which is represented in our minds as matter, is 
in itself mind-stuff. . . . The universe, 
then, consists entirely of mind-stuff.” 

The following passage on general concepts 
contains the germ of an interesting and, we 
fancy, an original idea:— 

“Then the formation of these general concep¬ 
tions—what is it ? what has guided it ? Why, 
clearly, the use of them to society, and not the 
use of them to individuals. We pack these 
propositions together into words, into general 
conceptions which are useful to talk about. So 
that the world in which we live is one whioh 
has come to exist in our minds, not from any¬ 
thing which could have happened to us as 
individuals if we bad not lived together, but 
from tho fact of our living together; and in the 
conceptions which we get of anything that we 
look at ” [I venture here to correct two obvious 
errors in the text] “ there is not merely a 
grouping together of all our previous experience 
of that thing, but there is a binding up of all 
the previous experiences of the race. . . . 

I do not remember at the time what it is that 
has formed all these ideas and that has bound 
them together, but it is just the feelings that 
have been previously in the mind of my an¬ 
cestors, and especially of those who have spoken 
the language that I do. . . . So then you 

see it is the thought of past humanity imbedded 
in our language which makes Nature to ho 
what she is for us; and the world in which we 
live is a world of genoral conceptions, and these 
are determined by language and expressed by 
signs. If the way in whioh these general con¬ 
ceptions are bound together has been determined 
by the previous thought of society, it follows 
that onr ancestors have made the world to be 
what it is for us—that is to say, what it is to all 
those who have studied nature, whether as 
scientific men or as artists.” 

As a whole, this little posthumous work 
will serve two good purposes. To the general 
reader it will give a singularly easy and 
uminous account of the chief results of 
modern nervous physiology ; and to the pro¬ 
fessed psychologist it will afford a few more 
broken relics out of which to piece together 
Prof. Clifford’s unpublished views. 

Grant Allen. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
Elements of Modern Chemistry. By Adolphe 
Wertz, Member of the Institute. Translated 
from the fourth French edition by William . H. 
Greene, M.D. (London and Philadelphia.: 
G. B. Lippincott and Co.) Prof. Wurtz is 
universally recognised as one of the most able 
of living chemists; he is also an exact thinker, 
deeply imbued with philosophical ideas, and a 
very successful teacher. We cannot he sur¬ 
prised to find, therefore, that his works pass 
rapidly from edition to edition, and that they are 
frequently translated into the languages of 
neighbouring nations. The work before us 
contains, in the space of 677 pages, a complete 
introduction to both inorganic and organic 
chemistry, including the newest ideas regarding 
such subjects as atomicity and isomerism. Tho 
history of the metalloids ocoupies more than 
one-third of the hook, and is more fully developed 
than the remainder of the subject, because, 
as the author justly remarks, “This is the 
fundamental part of ohemistry, and familiar 
knowledge of it is indispensable to the fruitful 
study of the metals and of organic chemistry.” 
The history of the metals occupies about a 
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quarter of the space, and the remainder is 
given to organic chemistry. The earlier por¬ 
tion treats of theoretical matter—the atomio 
theory, nomenclature and notation, isomor¬ 
phism, and the lav of specific heats. The 
somewhat unusual order of hydrogen, oxygen, 
air, water, sulphur, the halogens, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, &c., is followed in dismissing the 
metalloids. Arsenic is definitely regarded as 
a non-metal, and the author asserts that 
although antimony is usually regarded as 
a metal, it must, in a true ohemical 
classification, find its place by the side 
of arsenic, phosphorus, and nitrogen. The 
history of tae metals is prefaoed by a long 
introduction, in which the physical properties of 
the metals and of alloys are disoussed; also the 
nature of metallic oxides, hydrates, sulphides, 
and chlorides. A valuable section is devoted to 
salts, in which the laws of Bichter and of Ber- 
thollet receive fnll attention. The metals are 
afterwards classified, according to their atomi¬ 
cities, into five groups; iron, manganese, 
chromium, and aluminium being regarded as 
hexatomic. The introduction to organic chemis¬ 
try is slight, but extremely ooncise, and the 
classification is as ample as is possible in the 
case of such a complex subject. Only the 
very simplest portions of organic chemistry can 
ever be taught in schools; hence this work is 
rather suited for university and medioal students 
than for boys even in the 'higher forms. The 
geneial student will welcome it as a useful 
addition to his stock of manuals. The book has 
hitherto been much more used in America than 
Great Britain, because, as the army of teachers 
increased, text-books suitable for every class of 
students have been published. The perusal of 
the more theoretical portions of Prof. Wurtz’s 
book cannot fail to enlighten the most advanced 
students. 

Fuel: its Combustion and Economy. Edited 
by D. K. Clark, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood and 
Go.) This work, whioh is a new edition with 
manyadditions of two of the well-known works 
of “ Weale’s Series,” is divided into three parts. 
The first, by Mr. 0. Wye Williams, treats of 
the oombustion of ooal and the prevention of 
smoke; the second, by Mr. T. Byrnes Prideaux, 
of economy of fuel; and the tlnrd, of fuels in 
general, their combustion and economical use, 
by the editor. In the latter a description is 
given of the various gas furnaces, such as 
those of Siemens, Ponsard, and Gorman; liquid 
fuel is also discussed, and many general details 
are given as to the economy of fuel. The 
book will be specially useful to manufacturers 
and those who employ large quantities of fuel 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

Elementary Mechanics, including Hydrostatics 
and Pneumatics. By Oliver G. Lodge, D.Sc. 
(W. and B. Chambers.) This manual forms 
one of a series the general soope and treatment 
of which are designed to meet the requirements 
of the examinations held by the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington. It is 
also very suitable for the upper forms in public 
schools. The author has carefully compiled a 
-very useful manual, taking as his models such 
standard works as Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy and the comprehensive little treatise 
on Matter and Motion by the late Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell. 

Text-book on the Steam Engine. By T. M. 
Goodeve. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) We 
have much pleasure in calling attention to this 
useful text-book. Students who would be re¬ 
pelled by the difficulties of Bankine’s Steam 
Engine may, with the assistance of Mr. Good- 
eve’s work, without mnoh labour and without 
any very extended mathematical knowledge, 
acquire a sufficient acquaintance with the theo¬ 
retical principles on which the working of steam 
and other heat engines depends. The science is 


sound, the arrangement clear, and the language 
simple. The practical part of the subject is not 
less well treated than the theory. In future 
editions Mr. Goodeve might perhaps extend 
what is said of link motions and add a chapter 
on the kinetics of the steam engine. 

A Short History of Natural Science, and of the 
Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks 
to the Present Day. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
Seoond edition. (Stanford.) We are glad that 
this useful compilation haB reached a second 
edition. It represents an amazing amount of 
industry, and great discretion has been displayed 
in the arrangement of the subject-matter. The 
main features of the new edition are the in¬ 
troduction of a chapter devoted to the history of 
sound, and a concluding ohapter which gives a 
brief sketch of the latest advances in science. 
In the former we notice some little lack of 
definiteness in description which may mislead 
the student. Thus organ pipes are spoken of 
as giving “ puffs,” and the “ low 0 ” is said te 
be produced by 122 vibrations. The great 
advances made m acoustics by Helmholtz are 
not even alluded to by name. The chronological 
tables have been very carefully prepared, and 
are furnished with ready references to the body 
of the text, and a capital Index concludes the 
volume. As it is an undoubted fact that the 
study of the history of any science is the best 
introduction to the study of the science itself, 
we feel assured that this work will be much 
read by young persons, and that it will form a 
useful audition to school libraries. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Colour of the Sky. —‘‘Why is the sky 
blue P ” is a question which has often been 
asked but never satisfactorily answered. Helm¬ 
holtz offered an explanation which depended on 
the reflection of solar light by the air particles 
in the atmosphere. These particles, being very 
minute, would reflect preferably the shortest 
waves of light, i.e., blue waves, while they 
would allow the longer waves, corresponding 
to green and red light, to pass through them ; 
just as a log of wood floating on the surfaoe of 
still water would throw off the tiny wavelets 
caused by a falling drop in its neighbourhood, 
while the same log in long ocean swells would 
be tossed to and fro without noticeably impeding 
the progress of the waves. Dr. E. L. Nichols 
{Philosophical Magazine, December) has pro¬ 
pounded another view, whioh has much to 
recommend it. According to Young and Helm¬ 
holtz’s theory of colour-impression, there are in 
the eye three sets of nerve-termini, one set chiefly 
influenced by the red, another by the green, the 
third by the violet rays. The impression of 
oolour is the resultant of the intensities of these 
three effeots. The impression upon these nerves 
is not directly proportional to the intensity 
of the ray, the different nerve-termini being 
subject to different laws. For very feeble rays 
the “violet” nerves are very sensitive, while the 
“ green ” and “ red ” nerves scarcely act at all. 
As the light increases in intensity, the “red” 
and “ green” nerves increase in activity, while 
the “violet” nerves become tired and dazzled. 
For rays of dazzling brilliancy, the “red” 
nerves are in their most sensitive condition. 
Thus, of the simple colours, as the brightness 
increases, red and green change to yellow, blue 
becomes white. Daylight, at ordinary intensi¬ 
ties, affects the three sets of nerve-termini 
equally; the resultant impression is whiteness. 
Now daylight is simply the light of the sun 
weakened by manifold diffuse reflections. The 
direct rays of the sun, as we let them fall upon 
any colourless object, appear also a white lignt; 
but on attempting at noon on a clear day to 
gaze into the sun’s faoe, the impression is of 
blinding yellow. It is not that the direct rays 


differ in composition from diffuse daylight, but 
that the “ violet ” nerves cannot transmit the 
action of such strong light. The moon, with 
enormously less illuminating power than the 
sun, seems bright, and is far brighter than the 
open sky. In passing from the intensity of 
the moon’s rays to those reaching us from a 
corresponding bit of the open sky, we may, 
perhaps, take a step as great as that between 
the brightness of sun and moon. In general, 
white light will appear bluer and bluer as its 
intensity diminishes, and this law wiH apply to 
the skies; as the light they reflect becomes 
fainter and fainter, they will inorease in blueness, 
even though the light by the process of reflec¬ 
tion suffer no change in composition. 

An Ammonite preserved in Silver. — Some 
specimens collected in South America by M. 
Fremier, who was for some time dirsotor of the 
silver-mines at Caracoles, have been examined 
in Paris by M. Jannettaz, who has discovered 
among them an extraordinary example of an 
ammonite transformed into native silver. It 
was found with a number of other ammonites 
belonging to the two species A. perarmatus and 
A. plicatilis, but these had not been mineralised 
with silver-salts. The ammonite in question 
has, on the other hand, been entirely replaoed 
by chloride of silver, which has been partially 
reduced to the metallio condition. Light is 
thrown by this specimen upon the origin of the 
native silver whioh oocurs in the Caracoles 
mines; for it is only fair to infer that this 
metal has in like manner been reduced from the 
state of chloride at a period not earlier than the 
deposition of our Oxford clay. The description 
of the ammonite in silver will be found in the 
current number of the Bulletin of the Geological 
Society of France. 

The Times announces that Canon Green well, 
F.B.S., has presented to the British Museum 
the large and important collection of urns and 
other antiquities formed by him during his re¬ 
searches in no less than 231 British barrows. 
This gift will be of great value to the national 
collection, and its importance is much enhanced 
by Canon Greenwell’s well-known care and 
experience in conducting such excavations. The 
discovery of a great part of the collection is 
recorded in his work, British Barrows, published 
by the Clarendon Press, and reviewed in the 
Academy of June 29, 1878. 

We learn from the British Medical Journal 
that Dr. Barnard Davis, F.B.S., has offered to 
the College of Surgeons, for the comparatively 
small sum of £1,000, his great osteological 
collection, containing about 1,800 specimens of 
skulls and skeletons of various raoes of men, 
with its excellent and exhaustive catalogue. If 
the purchase-money cannot be provided out of 
the college funds, it is to be hoped that there 
may be no difficulty in raising it by subscription, 
so that this unique collection may be preserved 
in the Hunterian Museum. 

We regret to hear that the Manchester Scienoo 
Lectures for the People have been given up for 
want of support. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Vambery, the great Central-Asian authority, 
has written a very interesting account of Turko¬ 
man poetry for the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society (xxxiii. 3), which is the more 
valuable because at present we possess scarcely 
any specimens of Turkoman literature—if the 
term literature oan be applied to the produc¬ 
tions of a language which, Prof. Vambery tells 
us, possesses but one printed book, and that a 
Bible translated from the Bussian. The sub¬ 
ject of the article is the poetry of a certain 
Machdumkuli, one of those dervishes who in 
Central Asia, as well as in the Ottoman empire. 
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attain to a degree of influence and reputation 
such as few of the more orthodox and conven¬ 
tional, not to say respectable, Ulemft doctors 
ever reach. This Macndumkuli was not only a 
dervish highly revered for his sanctity, but a 
troubadour of a tribe renowned for its bards. 
The people of the Steppes delighted to wel¬ 
come the man who not only exhorted them to 
righteousness, but held before them in glowing 
verse the picture of their tribal glory. For 
though Uachdumkuli is mainly a moralist, he 
is also a groat patriot, and his descriptions of 
his countrymen’s—the Goklens—valiant deeds, 
or the swoop of the Tekke-Turkomans, are 
enthusiastically national. His moral teaching, 
Prof. Yambery affirms, still, after a century, 
exerts a good influence over the people, and it 
is oertainly bold and uncompromising. Those 
who know what the Turkomans are will appre¬ 
ciate the hardiness with which Machdumkuli 
risked his reputation by his stern condemnation 
of thieving, and his abhorrence of the tobacco- 
smoker, who, he says, will assuredly stand 
miserably by the side of the thief and the liar 
on the Day of Judgment. His religious views 
are orthodox Mohammadan, but leaning strongly 
to Sftfism. The opening poem is struck in a 
Sflfy key, and is full of the spirit of asceticism, 
contempt of the world, and weariness of life 
which is characteristic of Oriental mysticism, 
and many of the other pieces breathe the 
same spirit of the vanity of all things. The 
poet used to fall away in trances, and see 
wonderful things; and the people, holding him 
ignorant of reading and writing, maintain that 
Machdumkuli was divinely inspired in his 
poems, and firmly believe in the reality of his 
spiritual visions. The poems, and the article 
which brings them to the light, are worth read¬ 
ing. 

The same number of the Zeitachrift d. D. M. G. 
contains a long artiole by MM. Stickel and 
Tiesenhausen on certain enigmatio words or 
letters that occur on Arabic coins, which the 
former holds to be marks designed to attest the 
genuineness or the due weight and standard 
of the coins, and the latter regards simply as 
abbreviations of religious formulas. The ques¬ 
tion seems still unexhausted, and the article 
can hardly be said to present the last word on 
the subject. Dr. Mordtmann continues his 
valuable contributions to Himyeritio epigraphy. 
Klatt has an essay on Dhanapala’s Bishabba- 
panrihjikd, and Spiegel a note on Adar Gushasp, 
while Strauss-und-Torney writes on the ancient 
Chinese designations of the colours “ blue” and 
“groen.” In the fourth part of the same 
volume (xxxiii.) we notice an important and 
lengthy ossay on “Caste in India in the Present 
Day.” The writer, E. Schlagintweit, holds caste 
to be a contrivance for securing political supre¬ 
macy—a contrivance which has lost its effect 
under English rule. The fine tables of Hindi! 
and Mohammadan castes deserve attentive 
study. Dr. Goldziher’s little essay on “ Cairene 
Child’s Poetry and Street-song ” is interesting, 
but does not produce any very violent desire 
to become better acquainted with this class of 
poetry. The poetical contributions also include 
a Melkite hymn to the Virgin and a notice of 
Nasir Khusru’s Bflsaniiinama. Himly gives 
curious accounts of Japanese chess and Persian 
draughts, which are made intelligible by dia¬ 
grams of the board, and games played out. 

The sixth part of Prof. Dozy’s Supplement to 
Arabic Dictionaries has just been published at 
Leyden by Messrs. BriU. It brings the work 
down to the beginning of the (soft) letter Kdf. 

The parallel system of publishing the fine 
edition of Tabari, now in preparation by Prof, 
de Goeje, has already borne fruit in the appear¬ 
ance of the first volume of the first section 
and the first volume of the third section. 
The former contains the portion of the work 


which deals with the creation and the early 
history of the world down to Nimrod, and is 
edited by Dr. Barth; the latter volume, under 
the editing of Dr. Houtsma, oontains the 
early ’Abbdsl history of the period between 
a.h. 131 and a.h. 146. The general editor, 
M. de Goeje, has found himself unable to 
adhere to his original plan of employing the 
beautiful type of the Beyrout press for the 
work. Their complicated forms were difficulties 
to the compositors, and there was a doubt as to 
their durability. The ordinary Leyden type, 
which has eventually been chosen, is already 
well known, and no one can dispute its perfeot 
distinctness, however inferior it may be to the 
Beyrout type in beauty of form. Any dis¬ 
appointment, however, in the type ought to be 
forgotten in the excellence of the paper, which 
is unusually thick, and perfectly soft and man¬ 
ageable. We are glad to hear that a recollec¬ 
tion of M. Dozy’s has led to the disoovery of 
another fragment of Tabari at Tunis; another 
has been routed up in the Berlin Boyal Library 
by Prof. Ahlwardt; and Dr. Spitta is on the 
scent of at least one volume in Cairo. Dr. 
Loth is going to see the Constantinople MSS., 
where he will be assisted by M. Bittershausen, 
of the Dutch embassy. Baron von Bosen has 
joined the editing staff; and a portion of Prof. 
Thorbecke’s large allotment has been confided 
to Dr. Frankel, of Strassburg. Thus the great 
work is being manfully pushed forward, and 
the funds are also increasing, though more 
subscriptions are still required to carry on so 
costly an undertaking. 

The second number of the Literaturblatt fur 
germanische und romanischc Philologie is much 
more literary and less linguistic than the first; 
there are, indeed, but three articles which con¬ 
cern philology in the English sense, and these 
consist mainly of text critioism. One of them, 
and the only one treating of English, is a 
favourable review by Bbddeker of Konrath’s 
Beitrdgc zur Erkldrung und Textkritik des William 
von Schorham, a treatise which evidently deserves 
the attention of Middle-English scholars. To 
students of Dante, along but succinct article by 
Scartazzini on the most recent Dante literature 
may be cordially recommended; while the 
usual bibliography of new works and articles in 
the sphere of tbe Literaturllatt will be useful to 
a much wider circle. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) This and the Turner we have already 
spoken of may fairly be said to constitute the 
serious contributions to the little series known 
as “Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists.” 
Each is worthy of the other. It would not have 
been easy to find a writer better fitted than Mr. 
Austin Dobson to treat Hogarth and to class 
him, and the task has been clearly a pleasure. 
Mr. Dobson gives proof, not now for the first 
time, that in mind he has dwelt much in the 
eighteenth century. He is familiar with its 
history, with its verse, with its art, with its 
social intrigues, and with its popular humours— 
knows, or seems to know especially, the England 
of George II. and the France of the Begency 
and of Louis Quinze. Also his own muse is an 
“ urban muse,” and Hogarth was essentially a 
satirist and painter of the City. So much, then, 

briefly for the qualifications of the writer_ 

qualifications exceptional and great. There 
remains to be noticed the way in which he has 
actually fulfilled the task. The matter, as we 
shall go on presently to see, is in a high degree 
satisfactory; the manner, the style of English 
prose, only a little disappointing to those who 
had been expecting much. Of course, the prose 
of Mr. Austin Dobson has little in common with 

Dig 


that of the formless writers of purely technical 
criticism, with whom the literary sense is, as a 
rule, entirely absent; but neither is it in this 
volume all that we had hoped it would be. 
Prose, with Mr. Austin Dobson, is a very 
serviceable weapon. But he uses it much 
as he finds it. He has not cared to ohase, 
to polish, to adorn it—he has his weapon of 
verse. But what he says in prose is, of 
course, lucidly said; neither for evil nor for 
good do we have much cause to remember 
the wnter in the middle of his theme. As 
to matter, the little volume reaches a higher 
standard than its author would appear to have 
set up for himself in regard to manner. There 
is not much, we will venture to aver, that is 
known about Hogarth that is not here recorded, 
and it is recorded at all events with the rare 
virtue of terseness. On Mr. Dobson’s view of 
Hogarth the newest lights are thrown. For 
“ lm ,.,. °8 ar ^ 18 a brilliant—nay, in certain 
qualities, an unsurpassed painter, as well as 
the greatest satirist in fiction who ever expressed 
himself with the brush, the needle, or the 
burm. We make no profession to be able to 
test the accuracy of all that is set down, but 
there is every reason for believing in it. The 
story of the life is given with all the fullness 
consistent with the scheme of the brief work ; 
the entire individuality of Hogarth is properly 
indicated; it is shown how he had no prede¬ 
cessor and, rightly speaking, no successor; he 
was not gradually developed by the conditions 
of his time—he arrived. Yet of him it is well 
“He was a moralist after the fashion of 
eighteenth-century morality; not savage like 
Swift, not ironical like Fielding, not tender at 
times like Johnson and Goldsmith; but unrelent- 
lng, uncompromising, uncompassionate.” And 
it is excellently added:—“He drew vieo and 
its consequences in a thoroughly literal and 
business-like way, neither sparing nor softening 
its details, incapable of flattering even for a 
moment, pre-oocnpied only with seizing its 
exact contortion of pleasure or of pain.” In 
addition to telling the story of the artist’s 
life and sketching the characteristics of his 
art in. a sober and appreciative fashion 
that misses no essential point, Mr. Dobson 
describes clearly and well the principal 
of Hogarth’s work. His own Btndies have 
resulted in the elucidation of several matters 
not unimportant. Moreover, with a view to 
add completeness to the little volume—so far as 
completeness is compatible with such brevity— 
the author haB given a list of the engravings 
by and after the master. It does not pretend 
to record more than “ a few superficial varia¬ 
tions ” in the states of the respective plates. Of 
the Marriage d la Mode it records no variation ; 
but, not to speak of other ohanges, is there 
not in one of the plates of this set—of capital 
importance in the work of Hogarth—a face on 
which the shading, expressed in the later states 
by the labour of tile engraver, is in the earlier 
shaded by touches of India ink applied by the 
brush ? Further—since we have come down to 
such quite trifling matters—it is a drawing¬ 
room, and not a dining-room, at present existing 
in Arlington Street which Hogarth depioted in 
the second scene of the comedy we have last 
been speaking of. 

The Higher Life in Art. By Wyke Bayliss, 
F.S.A. (David Bogus.) Mr. Wyke Bayliss is 
at the same time a "practical artist and a 
thoughtful writer. The combination is, we 
regret to say, as rare as it is desirable. His 
pen is at least as fluent as his penoil is 
fecile, and he has this advantage over certain 
of his brother artists, that he deals with ideas 
as well as with colours and forms. For Mr. 
Bayliss, as we judge both from his earlier 
work, The Witness of Art, and from the 
volume before us. Art would be un interest- 
ized by V. L\ 
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ing, not to say -worthless, if it were not 
constantly informed by thought, dignified and 
beautiful. With the moral aspect of art the 
writer in question is gTeatly concerned, and his 
books seek to elevate as well as to instruct. 
But, at the same time, he is by no means con¬ 
fined to the sphere of moral teaching or ethical 
disoussion. When not yielding slightly to a 
tendency to difiuseness and rhetorio, he deals 
ably and dearly — notably so in his present 
book — with questions of the day of prac¬ 
tical and immediate importance to artists and 
to the art public. As an instance of this we 
should be inclined to quote the most pointed 
rem&rks on pp. 85 and 86, which treat of the 
plaoe now claimed for “ deoorative ” art and 
the relative disregard of fine cabinet pioture 
painting. But we will not transcribe .it here, 
for it bears but slightly on the main theme ef 
the volume, and so would be out of place as a 
single extract. We prefer to send the reader 
to tne volume itself, where he will find food for 
much reflection. 

Our Own Country. (Cassell.) This pretty 
volume—we can scarcely call it a book—seems 
like a fragment of a large scheme which for 
some reason has been abandoned. This theory 
is supported by the Preface, which speaks of the 
various divisions of the work and early numbers. 
Taking the volume, however, as it is, there is little 
to be said of it except in the way of praise. The 
numerous engravings are well executed and 
many of thorn beautiful; the letterpress is 
pleasantly written and full of interesting facts. 
For anyone who wishes to know something of 
“ Our Own Country,” and is not particular 
where he begins or where he leaves off, there 
could scarcely be a more judicious present. 


ART SALE.—THE WORKS OF BARTOLOZZI. 

The large and not, generally speaking, parti¬ 
cularly choice collection of engravings Bold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge last 
week was chiefly noticeable by reason of its 
containing, as was said in these columns last 
Saturday, a greater collection of the works of 
Bartolozzi and his school than is now often 
seen on one occasion in the auction-room. But 
it contained also a few engravings of interest 
by older masters, certain prints by Hogarth— 
such as the Marriage A la Mode, the Bathos, the 
Pleased Audience at a Play, and its companions 
—which sold oheaply, and some mezzotints, 
among which were the rare flower pieces by 
Earlom. Among the Bartolozzi prints, The Four 
Elements —four companion pieces after Cipriani, 
from whom, as everyone knows, Bartolozzi 
chiefly, though by no means exclusively, worked 
—deserve espocial mention. Good impressions 
sold for £5 (Pearson). The other pieces were 
not in themselves sufficiently considerable to 
deserve separate chronicle, but it may be said 
that among the allegorical and other composi¬ 
tions were included such favourite and attractive 
pieces as Cupid and Psyche, Cupid Bobbed while 
Sleeping, The Origin of Design, The Meeting of 
Eloisa and Abelard in the Elysian Fields, Venus 
lending the Cestus to Juno, and others besides. 
Of Bartolozzi “ Tickets ”—those small treasures 
of the collector, graceful designs executed as 
decoration for the benefit tickets of the day— 
there was a fair assemblage, including tickets 
executed for Giardini, Borgm, Mdme. Bantd, and 
others. Some only were in good condition, and 
these were mixed in lots with the indifferent. 
A propos of Bartolozzi, we have recently had 
occasion to look over a very rare prioed cata¬ 
logue, which is full of instructive matter as to 
the value of his works nearly eighty years 
ago. It is the catalogue of the sale of 
prints, the property of “ John Woodhouse, Esq., 
selected with the highest taste from all the 
collections at home and abroad, at a liberal 


expense,” and sold “ by Mr. Christie at his great 
room, Pall Mall,” in January and February, 
1801. The possessor of the collection so de¬ 
scribed, though owning fine impressions of the 
works of Albert Diirer, Luoas van Leyden, 
Rembrandt, and of the artists now so little 
sought for, the pupils of Rembrandt, had evi¬ 
dently devoted himself especially to the ac¬ 
quisition of _ the decorative, if often loosely 
executed, prints of Bartolozzi, and the Barto- 
lozzis alone in his sale fetched £1,256—a sum 
never again likely to be equalled by any sale of 
works of this master. Broadly speaking, it 
may be said, however, that the prints of Barto¬ 
lozzi are now worth about what they were then 
fetohing, allowing for the difference in the 
value of money—the Woodhouse collection was 
of course quite exceptional in quality as in 
extent—while between that period and the 
present the value has been less, the works having 
until lately been out of the fashion. It may, 
perhaps, reasonably be doubted whether the 
largor subjects will hereafter attain any higher 
value than that which is now attached to them, 
in consequence, in part, of a freak of the modo' 
both in collecting and in room deooration; but it 
is likely, we should think, that the smaller 
designs, of which the “ Tickets ” are, generally 
s asking, the beet, will reach higher prices than 
they now obtain. Apart from their interest as 
souvenirs of the life of society during the later 
years of the eighteenth oentury—records of the 
assemblies to which our fair great-grandmothers 
resorted—they merit attention as the things 
that display best the elegant talent of the 
master, and best conceal his defects. The 
absenoe of precision in the modelling of the 
figure and of individuality in the expression of 
the face— distressingly apparent sometimes when 
the work is on the larger soale—are, in the 
pretty little tickets, scarcely visible or blame¬ 
worthy. The draughtsmanship, always facile 
and flowing, is sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to enjoy the harmony of design; and the 
artist’s dealing with the forms of the figure, and 
with suoh accessories as he has introduced, is of 
a kind to render pleasing these least ambitious 
of all his gracious inventions. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
At a general assembly held on the 18th inst. 
Messrs. John E. Hodgson and Henry H. Arm¬ 
stead were elected Royal Academicians. 

Mr. Charles Summers, the sculptor, whose 
death we recorded with regret last year (see 
Academy, November 9,1878), is an artist better 
known to fame in Australia and Rome than in 
England, which oountry he deserted at an early 
age. Nevertheless, we are glad to see that the 
people of his native county—Somerset—hold 
him in honour, and propose to set up a statue 
in the Shire Hall at Taunton to the little boy 
who once upon a time scared the rooks from their 
corn. This seems to have been his earliest 
occupation; but as soon as he was old enough 
he became a stone mason, and afterwards a 
student at the Royal Academy, where he gained 
both the gold and silver medal. Before, how¬ 
ever, he could achieve any position in London, 
he emigrated to Australia, and for a time gave 
up art for gold digging. In this he was, fortu¬ 
nately perhaps, unsuccessful, and was therefore 
forced to return to art as a profession at a time 
when artists were almost unknown in Australia. 
Here he had a great suooess, and rose to fame 
by his colossal portrait group of the unhappy 
Australian explorers, Bourke and Wills. Since 
then he has executed a large number of portrait 
busts, beside various ideal groups and 
poetically conceived figures, several of whioh he 
of late years sent for exhibition to England, 
where he was gradually beooming known when 
death stayed his hand. 

A scheme is in contemplation for the founda¬ 


tion of a new college or hospital for aged, invalid, 
or impoverished artists ana men of letters of all 
kinds. It is proposed for this purpose that a 
portion of the land known as the “ Wells 
Charity” at Hampstead shall be purchased, 
and a suitable building ereoted thereon, to be 
called the College of the Guild of Art and 
Letters. A good many well-known artists and 
literary men have already come forward and 
signified their approval of the project. 

Among the City companies which are desirous 
of utilising a part of their immens9 wealth in 
the establishment of a great central institution 
for technical education may be mentioned the 
Oordwainers’ Company, who, in addition to the 
grant already maae of £250 a-year, have just 
subscribed £500 to the building fund, with the 
proviso, however, that this will be withdrawn 
unless the total sum subscribed by all the 
companies for this purpose shall, in their 
opinion, be adequate to the satisfactory fulfil* 
ment of the object in view. 

The new French Sooiety of Water-Colour 
Painters not being able, it may be supposed, to 
organise another water-colour exhibition so soon 
after the one that had such a great success last 
summer, have opened for the winter an exhibi¬ 
tion of oil paintings at their rooms in the Rue 
Lafitte. Among the contributors we notice 
the names of MM. Fran^ais, Eugene Isabey, 
Gustave Dord, Neuville, Edouard Detaille, 
Leloir, Heilbuth, Worms, and Vibert. Most of 
these painters send four,' five, and sometimes 
six pictures each, so that, although the exhibi¬ 
tion is confined to a small number of contribu¬ 
tors, it makes a tolerably good show of works. 

The City of Paris has just opened seven new 
central Schools of Design for girls only. Edu¬ 
cation in drawing has, as we have before stated, 
lately been made compulsory in Franoe, and 
the means for acquiring it are therefore being 
extended in every direction. 

A fine work, by the celebrated French 
sculptor, M. Bartholdi, has just been set up in 
the oourt-yard of the Hdtel des Invalides. It 
is the statue of J. B. Vaquette de Gribeauval, 
the inventor of a new system of artillery 
which created quite a revolution in the war¬ 
fare of his time. He was bom in 1715 and 
died in 1789, and it has now been determined to 
honour him with a statue. Perhaps one 
reason for this sudden effusion of gratitude 
for an obsolete method of destruction may have 
been that the oourt-yard of the Musde d'Artil- 
lerie, where a curious oolleotion of anoient 
cannons is preserved, was somewhat bare, and 
that the new statue fills it with good effect. 

Fifty-seven artists sent in models for the 
statue to Rabelais, whioh the town of Chinon pro¬ 
poses to erect, in order, possibly, to assert its 
claim of having given birth to tho great French 
humourist. Most of the competitors have re¬ 
presented Rabelais seated and smiling to himself 
at some ludicrous image about to take shape 
beneath his pen; but one more daring than the 
rest has peroned him on the top of one of the 
towers which overlook the town of Ohinon. 

We have often taken oooasion to mention the 
excellent series of art illustrations issued from 
time to time at a very cheap rate by the Leipzig 
publisher, Herr E. A. Seemann, under the title 
of Kunsthistorische Bilderbogen. These Bilder- 
bogen were completed some little time ago, and 
offer a vast collection of woodouts illustrating 
the development of arohiteoture, sculpture, and 
painting, very valuable for all who are engaged 
in teaching or studying these subjects. The 
history of art is, however, only pursued in them 
up to the end of the eighteenth century; but 
now a supplement is being published, of which 
we have just received the first instalment, deal¬ 
ing with the art of the nineteenth oentury 
exclusively. These first twelve sheets of the 
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supplement contain fifty-five woodcuts from 
paintings of the French school. Other schools 
will follow, so as to offer a complete pictorial 
view of the art of Europe in the present cen¬ 
tury. We have also received the third part of 
the useful little Textbuch that is being pub¬ 
lished to these Bilderbogen, which are not pro¬ 
vided with any descriptive text beyond the title 
of the work. This deals with the history of 
Italian art from Giotto and Pisano to Baphael. 

The death is announced of Mr. George 
Edwards Hering, aged seventy-four; of Mr. 
Dominic Colnaghi, of Pall Mall East, aged 
ninety; and of M. Denuelle, best known by nis 
ornamentation of the interior of various French 
publio buildings, ecclesiastical and secular. 


MUSIC. 

Musical Theory. By John Curwen. (Tonic 
Sol-fa Agency.) 

A Treatise on Vocal Physiology and Hygiene. 
By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P. Edin. (J. & 
A. Churchill.) 

Proceedings of the Musical Association. 
Fifth Session, 1878—79. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co.) 

The Handbook of Shakspere Music. By 
the late Alfred Koffe. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A New Book of Anthems for Public Worship. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Sunday Songs for Children. By Edward F. 

llimbault. (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.) 
Stephen Heller's Studies. Arranged by 
Lindsay Sloper. In 20 books. (Ashdown 
& Parry.) 

Mb. Cukwen, in the Preface to his book, 
which is written especially for tonic sol-fa 
students, remarks with truth that the best 
method of teaching is not by propounding so 
many dogmatic theories to be accepted with¬ 
out question by the learner, but by leading 
him steadily along the path of discovery, 
pointing out every principle necessary to be 
observed, and explaining its necessity as part 
of a definite system, or as in accordance with 
some natural law. The most prominent 
feature in the mode adopted in this volume 
is the perspicuous logic of each statement 
advanced. No loophole is left for the student 
to acquire any knowledge parrot-wise. It is 
understood that the reader is familiar with 
the sol-fa and the staff notation, but this is 
all. The work is exceedingly comprehensive, 
treating, not only of the science of harmony, 
but of form and structure in composition, of 
the emotional element in music, and of so 
much of the science of acoustics as is neces¬ 
sary for the right understanding of the nature 
of scales and temperament. The illustrations 
and examples are given in both notations. 
Whatever we may think concerning the tonic 
sol-fa system—and its value as a means of 
inculcating the elementary principles of part¬ 
singing we cannot but admit—-Mr. Curwen’s 
book is one that may be read with pleasure 
and profit. 

The next work on our list is professedly 
“ a concise but complete account of those 
scientific relations of the voiee, physical and 
medical, which are generally only alluded to 
cursorily or passed over altogether in works 
on elocution and singing.” Mr. Holmes 
commences his book with a review of the 


origin of language and the gradual rise of 
vocal culture from ancient times to the 
present age. Naturally this immense sub¬ 
ject is not treated with anything approaching 
exhaustiveness, but merely by way of intro¬ 
duction to the main thesis of the volume. A 
chapter on sound is followed by others on the 
physical construction and action of the vocal 
organs; and then comes the practical portion 
of the treatise, in which the principles of 
vocal culture are discussed, and a quantity 
of useful advice is tendered to those undergoing 
a course of voice-training. Especially valu¬ 
able are the remarks on the various methods 
of inspiration and the means to be adopted 
for the conservation of the vocal organs in an 
unimpaired state. The hints on the ques¬ 
tions of food and drink, use and abuse of 
alcoholic drinks, tobacco, Ac., may be of 
service to general readers, and on the whole 
Mr. Holmes’s little work will be found well 
worthy of perusal. 

The papers read at the monthly meetings 
of the Musical Association have been sub¬ 
jected to severe criticism on the ground of 
their too scientific nature. Acoustics, systems 
of temperament, and suggestions for the 
improvement or simplification of musical 
notation have formed the bulk of the subject- 
matter, and doubts have been freely expressed 
as to the utility of the discussions. The 
Report of the proceedings during the fifth 
session, 1878-79, compares favourably with 
those- of previous years. Mr. Prout’s paper, 
“On the Growth of the Modem Orchestra,” 
is in the highest degree valuable and in¬ 
teresting; and that on “ Berlioz,” by Mr. G. A. 
Osborne, is at least entertaining. Mr. C. G. 
Saunders’ remarks “ On the Construction of 
Buildings considered with Reference to Sound” 
are worthy of attention, and on the whole the 
tendency of the papers read is in the direction 
of practical usefulness. It may be hoped 
that the improvement in the work of the 
association will continue. 

Mr. Roffe’s volume gives a list of the 
various musical settings of those passages in 
the works of Shakspere evidently intended 
by the poet to be sung. The author acknow¬ 
ledges his indebtedness to the works of Caul¬ 
field, William Chappell, Linley, and others. 
But these are in some measure out of date, 
and Mr. Boffe supplies material not to be 
found elsewhere. The subject is an interest¬ 
ing one, and the book will be serviceable to 
musicians, and also to theatrical managers 
intent on Shaksperian revivals. Some of the 
verses have been set a large number of times. 
Thus seventeen versions are quoted of “ Take, 

0 take those lips away,” sixteen of “ Come, 
live with me,” sixteen of “ Orpheus with his 
lute,” twelve of “Doubt thou the stars are 
fire,” and eleven of “Who is Sylvia?” 
Mr. Rofie expresses the hope that one of the 
many tributes to Shakspere’s memory may 
eventually take the shape of a uniform edition 
of all the music adapted to his poetry. 

The next volume is a collection of fifty-seven 
very brief anthems, or introits, intended 
chiefly for congregational use in places of 
worship where choirs and organs are still 
regarded more or less in a spirit of distrust. 
The compilation seems to be well adapted to 
its purpose. 


Dr. Rimbault’s arrangements of sacred 
lyrics are uniformly simple and tuneful. 
The accompaniment for the piano is flowing, 
and on the whole rather secular in style. But 
this is a fault on the right side, having regard 
to the mtent and aim of the book. 

It would be entirely superfluous for us to 
speak in terms of commendation respecting 
Stephen Heller’s pianoforte studies. They 
are recognised among amateur and profes¬ 
sional musicians as being alike useful and 
attractive. Other exercises for imparting 
strength and flexibility to the fingers must 
also fia employed; but for acquiring taste and 
expression, as well as a knowledge of the art 
of phrasing and a feeling for rhythm, Heller’s 
studies are invaluable. As originally pub¬ 
lished, they consisted of seven books, op. 16, 
45, 46, 47, 90, 125, and 138 respectively. No 
attempt is discernible to arrange the studies 
in the order of difficulty, and, in order to 
meet this obvious want, the new edition now 
under consideration has been issued. The 
idea had previously occurred to Herr Hans 
Schmitt, of Vienna, who, however, contented 
himself with making a list in the order he 
would suggest for their practice. As now 
published, students may acquire the works in 
instalments suited to their needs, and the 
utility of this new and handsome edition 
cannot be made a matter of dispute. Mr. 
Lindsey Sloper has limited himself to the 
task of placing the studies in a convenient 
numerical order. The fingering and marks 
of expression are in all instances those of 


M. Heller. Henby F. Fbost. 
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